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Industrial  Drawing — J,  V,  Montgomery,  82. 

Industrial  Education — H,  S.  Jones,  90. 

Industrial  Education  of  Women,  156. 


Industrial  Element  Needed — N,  E,  Journal^  331* 

John  Barton's  Birthday — Elizabeth  Lloyd^  373. 

Johnny  Climbs  into  Geography — Adam  Siwittf  163. 

Johnny's  Unexpected  lesson — Adam  Stwin,  17. 

Kindergarten  in  London — N*  S,  Dodge y  305. 

Kindergarten — What  Is  It  "i^Mrs.  Woohon^  32. 

Liberal  Learning  and  Long  Life,  264. 

Life  Insurance  and  Loan  Associations,  313. 

Low  Standards  and  Cheap  Fame,  196. 

Lyceums — Columbia^  309. 

Man  Anticipated  in  Nature — Alex,  Winchell^  368. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  Its  History,  353. 

Mark  Twain  on  Spelling,  45. 

Mental  Disorder,  Causes  of — Dr,  yohn  Curwen^  188. 

Manners  and  Morals — Maria  L,  Sanford^  75. 

Manners  and  Morals,  227,  407. 

Morals,  How  We  Teach,  21. 

Morituri  Salutamus — Henry  W,  Longfellow^  47. 

Mud  Fits^Mary  Allen  West,  266. 

Music,  "  Chief  End  "  of— J/.  A.'BurnAam,  203. 

Music  Page:  ''Rain  Upon  the  Roof,"  30;  "  Perri 
Merri  Dictum,  Domine,"  63 ;  "  Morning  Red," 
114;  "  Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die,"  146;  "  How 
Can  I  Leave  Thee!"  182;  Christmas  All  Year 
Long,"  217 ;  "  Little  Brother,  Darling  Boy,"  252 ; 
«•  Weep  for  the  Fallen,"  287;  "  River,  River,  Lit- 
tie  River,"  322;  "Polish  Maiden  Song,"  352; 
"Meek  and  Lowly,"  390;  "Ho,  Ho,  Vacation 
Days,"  428. 

Natural  Science  in  Primary  Schools — B,  C.  yUl- 
son,  92. 

Non -Attendance,  Problem  of,  222. 

Normal  Institutes — y.  Baldwin,  4. 

Normal  School  Policy,  Our,  162,  229,  335. 

Normal  School  Boarding  Houses — Editor,  56. 

Normal  Schools,  Teachers  for,  207. 

Obituary  Notices:  John  Miller,  180;  M.  J«nnie 
Raub,  180;  Kolce  Preston,  285. 

Official  Department. 

Regulating  Salaries,  27.  State  Trustees,  a8.  Indiana  State 
Normal  Scho<rf  :  Official  Documents,  28.  Permanent  Certifi- 
cates Granted,  29,  145,  ai6,  mi,  388,  425.  The  State  Appro- 
priation, i8r.  Items  from  Late  Reports,  x8i.  216.  350.  388. 
Centennial  Papers:  Circular  to  School  Boards,  Circular  to 
Superintendents,  Circular  to  Colleges,  Circular  to  Orphan 
Schools,  Scholars'  Work,  Answer  to  Inquiries  Concerning 
Work,  317.  Centennial  Forms  issued  by  the  Department, 
Classification,  Application  for  Space,  Instructions,  Questions 
Answered,  Centennial  Contributions,  347.  Bucks  County  at 
the  Centennial,  349.  Normal  School  Examinations,  386. 
Centennial  Contribution  386. 


State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction. 

Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction :  General  Statement,  239.  Reports,  240. 
District  Finances,  241.  Publishing  District  Accounts,  241. 
Facts  for  Directors.  242.  Normal  Schools,  242.  Provisions 
for  Neglected  Children,  243.  TWrteen  Mill  School  Tax, 
244.  Election  of  Superintendents,  244.  Name  of  Depart- 
ment Changed,  245.  Revision  of  Our  School  Laws,  245.  The 
Centennial  Exposition,  245.  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Schools,  246.  Education  lor  Work,  248.  Is  Our  Common 
School  System  in  Danger  ?  249.  The  School  as  an  Agent  of 
Reform,  250.  ' 

"  Only  a  Primary  School,"  302. 

Opening  of  the  Schools,  143. 

Our  Little  Girls— 7.  S.  Galloway,  198. 

Penmanship— 5a/ft>  McFarland,  43. 

Pennsylvania  at  Centennial  Exposition,  108. 

Pennsylvania  and  Russia,  21. 

Pensioning  Teachers — Editor^  272. 

Physicial  Training  in  Public  Schools,  97. 

Play,  ^iie  Nature  of;  Its  Importance  as  a  Means  of 

Education,  259. 
Politeness  in  Public  Schools,  58. 
Practical  Knowledge  by  Pedestrianism,  165. 
Primary  Education,  225. 
Primary  Teaching — Fanny  Murray,  15. 
Principles  on  which  Our  Schools  are  Governed,  6, 


Public  Schools  in  England,  401. 

Read  and  Ponder,  A  Father's  Letter,  408. 

Reformatory  Education  in  Pennsylvania-i£'</t!A7r,  14I4 

Relation  and  Duties  of  Educators  to  Crime — y.  B, 
BUtinger,  151. 

Reviews  and  Examinations,  r32. 

Report  of  Deputy  State  Superintendent :  State  Nor- 
mal Schools — County  Institutes — Suggestions  on 
Conducting  Institutes — Too  Many  Text-Books — 
School  Officers  and  Teachers — Robert  Curry,  297. 

Rule  of  Love  and  Rule  of  Fear,  26. 

Schoolmaster  in  Literature — Chas,  Dickens,  158. 

School  Diseases — Sanitarium,  237. 

School  Exercises,  131. 

School  Government —  W,  JV.  Woodruff,  380. 

School  Houses,  Our,  209. 

School  Supervision,  283. 

School  Yard,  The,  60. 

Sectarian  Public  Schools,  1 1. 

Sectarian  Schools,  307. 

Sermon  for  the  Times — Chas.  R,  Baker,  344. 

South  Kensington  Museum — P.  C,  Owen,  258. 

Special  Centennial  Buildings,  345. 

Spelling:  Necessity  for  Reform — F.  A.  March,  102. 

State  Uniformity  of  Text  Books,  The  Danger  Es- 
caped— Editor,  59. 

State  Meeling  at  Wilkesbarre— iB^ii^^^r,  65. 

State  Teachers*  Association. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Session,  66.  The 
State  Meeting  at  Wilkesbarrc— ^</t/<»r,  65.  Address  of 
Welcome — H.  IV.  Palmer^  66.  Response  to  Address  of 
Welcome— /A  B.  Eas^burn^  67.  Inaugural  Address — W. 
W.  Woodruffs  69.  Co- Relation  of  Preparatory  Schools  and 
Universities — D.  Coptland^  7a.  Lessons  in  Manners  and 
Morals— ^rtriVs  L.  San/ord,  75.  Necessity  for  Normal 
School  in  Fourth  District — y.  L.  Richardson^  ^.  Indus- 
trial Drawing — y.  V.  Montgomery ^  82.  Civil  Government 
— E.  A,  Angell,%^.    Industrial  Eiducation— //.  S.  Jones ^  90. 


Spelling  :  Necessity  for  Reform — F.  A.  March,  xoa.  Teach- 
ing English  Literature — Esther  Trivtble,  103.  Course  of 
Study  for  Ungraded  Schools — yesse  Newiin.  105.  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Centennial  Exposition  ot  1876—7'.  A  IVickersham, 
108.     List  of  Members  in  Attendance,  113. 

Successful  Teaching,  Conditions  of,  294. 

Suggestive  Texts  for  Grave  Lessons — Editor,  3. 

Teachers,  Address  by  Hon,  IV.  W.  Watson,  139. 

Teachers'  Institutes  vs.  Normal  Institutes,  303. 

Teachers'  Associations  Criticised,  136. 

Teachers'  Mistakes,  214. 

Teaching  English  Literature — Esther  Trimble,  103. 

Teaching  Kindness  to  Animals — M.  De  Sailly,  334. 

Technical  Education,  273. 

Teachers*  Conference  at  Geneva,  316. 

The  Great  American  Exhibition — .S".  /.  Prime,  325. 

The  State  and  the  Children,  176, 

"  The  Old  Order  Changeth  ''^Eleanor  Beebe,  338. 

The  Teacher:  What  he  should  Be,  Know,  and  Do,  1 28. 

Topics  of  the  Hour :  School-room  "  Talks,"  262. 

Training  Schools,  171. 

Tree-Planting,  375. 

"  Two  Pictures,"  286. 

Two  >jVays  of  Teaching  at  Home,  307. 

Ungraded  Schools,  Course — D,  G.  Allen,  384. 

Ungraded  Schools,  Course — yesse  Newiin,  105, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Liberal  Action — 204. 

"  Unsuccessful "  Family,  The — 50. 

Village  Improvement,  Notes  on — Editor,  115. 

Village  Improvement — N.  H.Egglestan,  115, 

Visiting  Schools —  W.  H.  Curtis,  44. 

Waitstill—il/iio'  ^.  Branch,  362. 

"  While  We  Live,  Let  us  Live,"  /.  P.  M  Curdy,  166. 

What  is  Done  with  it  7— Anna  C,  Brackett,  228. 

Wise  Ttd^chmg— Schuyler  Col/ax,  386. 

Worn  Out— And  Then?  327, 
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SUGGESTIVE  TEXTS  FOR  GRAVE  LESSONS. 


FROM  the  tables  contained  in  the  late 
report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties we  have  a  number  of  items  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  education,  which  we  present 
below  as  texts  for  lessons.  Time  will  not 
permit  us  just  now  to  draw  the  proper  in- 
ferences from  them ;  but  their  lessons  are  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

^  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  number  of  convicts  admitted  to  the 
two  penitentiaries  during  the  year  was  452. 

Ages, — of  the  convicts  received  75,  or  16.59  per 
cent.,  were  ander  2i«years  of  age;  127,  or  28.10  per 
cent.,  were  between  21  and  25  years,  making  202,  or 
44.69  per  cent.,  under  25  years  of  age ;  loi,  or  22.35 
per  cent,  were  between  25  and  30,  and  149,  or  32  96 
per  cent.,  were  30  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Industrial  Training, — But  few  of  the  convicts' 
had  received  any  industrial  training,  or  possessed  a 
handicraft  knowledge ;  380,  or  84.08  per  cent.,  had 
never  been  apprenticed,  to  any  trade  or  occu- 
pation ;  12,  or  2.65  per  cent.,  had  been  apprenticed ; 
but  absconded  before  they  were  21  years  of  age; 
only  49,  or  10.84  P^'  cent.,  served  out  their 
apprenticeship;  ii,  or  243  per  cent.,  had  not 
been  apprenticed,  but  served  4  years  or  more  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  occupation. 
The  industrial  training  of  these  convicts,  compared 
wilh  the  class  of  crimes  to  which  their  offences  be- 
longed, will  give  the  following  results :  Unappren- 
ticed,  convicted  of  crimes  against  property,  were  as 
84  to  83  against  persons.  Apprenticed  and  left,  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  3  to  3 
against  persons.  Apprenticed  and  served,  convicted 
of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  I o  to  12  against 
persons.  Not  apprenticed  but  served  4  years,  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  3  to  2 
a^'nst  persons. 

Parentai  ReioHofts. — Three-fifths,  272,  or  60.18 
per  cent,  hMd  both  parents  living  when  they  were 


16  years  of  age;  58,  or  ia.83  per  cent.,  had  lost 
father  and  mother  before  that  age ;  40,  or  8.85  per 
cent.,  had  only  their  father,  and  82,  or  18.14  per 
cent.,  had  only  their  mother  living  when  they  were 
16  years  of  age.  The  influence  of  parental  care  or 
the  want  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  class  of 
crimes  committed  by  whole  or  half  orphans,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crimes  committed  by  those  having 
both  parents  living.  Had  both  parents  living,  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  60  to  62^ 
against  persons.  Whole  or  half  orphans,  convicted 
of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  40  to  yjy^  against 
persons.  Or  had  a  father  only  living,  convicted  of 
crimes  against  property,  were  as  8  to  12  W  against 
persons.  Had  mother  only  living,  convicted  of  crimes 
against  property,  were  as  20  to  10  against  persons. 
Had  lost  both  parents,  convicted  of  crimes  against 
property,  were  as  12  to  15  against  persons. 

5;i-A<><>/j.— Three-fourths,  344,  or  76. lo  per  cent., 
had  attended  public;  6,  or  1.33  per  cent,  private 
schools;  102,  or  22.57  per  cent.,  nearly  one-fourth, 
had  not  attended  school.  The  effect  of  school  disci- 
pline upon  the  class  of  crime  for  which  these  convicts 
were  sentenced  is  perceptible,  exhibiting  the  fact  that 
those  who  did  not  go  to  school  were  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  others  guilty  of  crimes  against  persons,  thus : 
Attended  public  school,  eonvicted  of  crimes  against 
property,  were  as  79  to  66  against  persons.  Attended 
private  school,  convicted  of  crimes  against  property, 
were  as  I  to  2  against  persons.  Did  not  go  to  school, 
convicted  of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  20  to 
32  against  persons. 

Education, — One-fifth,  88,  or  19.45  P***  <^^'***  of 
the  convicts  were  illiterate,  or  unable  to  read  or 
write;  75,  or  16.60 per  cent.,  could  read  only;  283, 
or  62.62  per  cent.,  three-fifths,  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  only  6,  or  1.33  per  cent.,  had  a  superior 
education.  Education  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  crimes  committed,  thus :  Illiterate,  con- 
victed of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  17  to  28 
against  persons.  Read  only,  convicted  of  crimes 
against  property,  were  as  16  to  18  against  persons. 
Read  and  write,  convicted  of  crimes  against  property, 
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were  as  65  to  53  against  persons.  Superior  educa- 
tion,  convicted  of  crimes  against  property,  were  as  2 
to  I  against  persons. 

REFORMATORIES. 
Education, — The  juveniles  committed  possessed 
but  little  education,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing statement : 


EDUCATION  ON  ADMISSION. 


Illiterate  or  sp^ll  only  . 
Read  imperfectly  .  .  , 
Read  well 


Read  and  write  imperfectly 

Read  and  write  well 

Education  superior  to  reading  and  writ'g 


Total  committed •   •    •    •    •   39>  75  4^6 


41  113 
II    76 

7198 
6    44 

5    97 


It  will  be  observed  that  ignorance  existed  to  a 
greater  extent  with  the  colored  than  white  juveniles, 
as  of  the  113,  or  24.25  per  cent.,  who  were  illiterate 
or  could  spell  only,  the  colored  were  in  proportion 
to  the  white  as  55  to  18.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  76, 
or  16.31  per  cent.,  who  read  imperfectly  on  admis- 
sion, the  white  were  in  proportion  to  the  colored  as 
17  to  15 ;  and  of  the  38,  or  8.15  per  cent.,  who  read 
well,  they  were  as  8  to  dyi  ;  of  the  98,  or  21.03  P®*" 
cent.,  who  read  and  wrote  imperfectly^  they  were  as 
23  to  9 ;  of  the  44,  or  9.44  per  cent.,  who  could  read 
and  write  well,  they  were  as  10  to  8;  of  the  97,  or 
20.82  per  cent.,  who  had  an  education  superior  to 
reading  and  writing,  they  were  as  24  to  6|4. 

Parental  Relations  — The  parental  relations  of 
the  juveniles  committed  is  exhibited  thus 


WHITK. 

COLORBD. 

1 

PARENTS. 

1 

42 

t 

310 

0 

ST 

12 

17 
21 

81 

1 

12 
17 

17 

54 

0 

I 

7 
4 
9 

21 

• 

Parents  living 

Parents  dead 

Father  living 

Mother  living 

Total  committed  .    . 

1 

127 
466 

An  examination  of  the  above  discloses  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  only  174,  or  37.34  per  cent,  of  the 
juveniles  committed  had  both  parents  living,  and  that 
292,  or  62.66  per  cent,  were  whole  or  half  orphans. 

Of  the  174  having  both  parents  living,  the  white 
were  in  proportion  to  the  colored  delinquents  as  41 
to  17;  and  of  the  87,  or  18.67  per  cent.,  who  had 
father  only  living,  they  were  to  the  colored  as  19  to 
16.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  78,  or  16.74  per  cent., 
who  had  lost  both  parents,  the  colored  were  to  the 
white  delinquent  in  proportion  as  32  to  14 ;  and  of 
the  127,  or  27.25  per  cent,  who  had  mother  only  liv- 
ing, they  were  to  the  white  as  35  to  26.  It  will  be 
ol»erved  that  the  orphanage  of  the  colored  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  delinquents. 

COUNTY  JAILS. 

There  were  1,898  convicts  sentenced  to 
the  county  jails  during  the  year. 


Industrial  Relations, — Over  two-thirds^  68.95  P^"^ 
cent.,  had  never  been  bound ;  4.68  per  cent,  had 
been  bound,  but  left  before  the  expiration  of  their 
minority;  25.22  per  cent,  were  bound  and-  served 
until  21  years  of  age,  and  1. 1 5  percent,  had  not  been 
bound,  but  served  four  or  more  years  to  some  handi- 
craft occupation. 

Parental  Relations, — ^Two  thirds,  65.22  percent., 
had  both  parents  living  when  they  were  16  years  of 
age;  15.80  per  cent,  had  lost  their  father;  8.39  per 
cent,  mother,  and  10.59  per  cent*  had  lost  both 
parents  before  they  were  16  years  of  age. 

Schools, '^'^^2x\^  three-6fths  had  attended  public 
school;  21.19  per  cent,  private  school,  and  7.06  per 
cent,  did  not  go  to  school.  Of  those  who  had  at- 
tended school,  their  average  age  on  leaving  was  13^ 
years.  Of  the  1,898  convicts,  1,108.  or  58.38  per 
cent.,  had  attended  Sunday-school,  and  100,  or  5.27 
per  cent.,  were  habitual  Sabbath  breakers. 

Education, — One-ninth,  11. 19  per  cent.,  were 
illiterate;  24.62  per  cent  could  read  only;  63.12 
per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  and  only  i  .07  per 
cent  had  an  education  superior  to  reading  and  writing. 

There  were  7,782  persons  cared  for  in  the 
alms-houses  of  the  state,  of  wh^m  929  were 
children.  The  educational  condition  of  the 
occupants  of  alms-houses  is  not  given  in  the 
report. 

From  the  fund  raised  for  the  poor,  11,100 
persons  received  out-door  relief.  Of  these 
i,99S  were  unable  to  read  or  write;  2,235 
could  write  their  names,  and  the  educational 
condition  of  1,558  was  unknown.  Destitu- 
tion caused  by  death,  absence  or  desertion 
of  husband  or  father,  widows,  &c.,  2,138  ; 
children,  3,298.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren, under  16  years  of  age,  receiving  relief, 
5,312.  Of  this  number  1,004  ^^d  attended 
public  schools  and  561  had  attended  Sunday 
schools.  ^ 

Of  those  in  destitute  circumstances  1,236 
persons  were  relieved  by  aid  from  townships. 
Of  this  number  690  could  do  no  more  than 
write  their  names  ;  279  of  them  were  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


[The  following  article  on  Normal  Institutes  was  kindly  fur- 
nished us  for  puUication  by  Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  It  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  this  state  where  Normal  Institutes  have  been 
a  feature  of  our  educational  work  ever  since  the  first  one  was 
established  at  Millersvtlle,  Lancaster  county,  in  the  year  1855  ; 
and  out  of  which  ^w  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place. 
A  number  of  these  institutes  are  now  in  operation,  and  to  thetr 
conductors  especially  will  Prof.  Baldwin's  outline  of  their  ob- 
ject and  work  be  acceptable.  We  trust  it  will  give  them  strength 
where  they  most  need  it  in  imparting  full  and  diorough  pro- 
fessional instruction.— Ed.] 

A  NORMAL  Institute  is  an  abbreviated 
and  concentrated  normal  school.  The 
normal  school  is  the  great  instrumentality  for 
preparing  skillful  teachers ;  but,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  majority  of  teachers  cannot  avail  them- 
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selves  of.its  advantages.  Many  of  the  states 
have  wisely  provided  for  an  annual  Normal 
Institute  in  each  county.  These  short  term 
normal  schools  place  normal  methods,  nor- 
mal training  and  normal  enthusiasm,  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  our  teachers. 

The  Normal  Institute  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  permanent  feature  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Its  present  crude  form  will  give  place 
to  a  well-defined  and  well-digested  plan.  In- 
structors will  prepare  themselves  for  this  pecu- 
Kar  work,  and  teachers  will  flock  to  it  as  the 
most  attractive  of  all  summer  resorts.  The 
objects  of  Normal  Institutes  are : 

1.  To  Train  Teachers, — Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  teachers  in 
this  country,»more  than  one-half  are  without 
any  special  preparation  for  their  work ;  yet 
they  are  the  educators  of  millions.  To  revo- 
lutionize this  class  of  teachers  is  the  primary 
object  of  the  Normal  Institute. 

2.  To  Keep  J^ro/essionai  Teachers  Bright. 
—The  isolated  teacher  becomes  a  fossil.  He 
needs  to  come  in  contact  with  the  mighty 
army  of  progress.  Association,  mental  con- 
flict, observation,  comparison — these  are 
conditions  of  professional  growth.  Each 
teacher  needs  the  experience  of  all  teachers. 

3.  To  I^osfer  a  Professional  Spirit, — 
Teaching  is  the  grandest  of  all  arts,  and  the 
noblest  of  all  professions.  Normal  Institutes 
enable  a  few  earnest  educators  to  infuse  a 
professional  spirit  into  the  masses,  and  to  in- 
spire each  teacher  with  the  determination  to 
be  content  only  with  thehighestachievements. 

4.  To  £>eepen  and  Widen  and  Direct  the 
mterest  felt  in  popular  education.  In  edu- 
cational matters  what  teachers  do  not  do  or 
manage  to  have  done  will  generally  be  left 
undone.  The  Normal  Institute  enables  the 
teachers  to  form  plans  and  to  carry  them  out. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  teach- 
ers the  Normal  Institute  must  neccessarily 
embrace  two  departments. 
•  I.  EUtnentary  Department. — ^This  will  in- 
clnde  the  teachers  of  primary,  intermediate 
and  ungraded  schools.  These  schools  are 
first  in  importance,  and  demand  the  best  ef- 
forts of  educators. 

2.  Advanced  Depcuiment, — In  this  will 
be  included  all  professional  teachers.  It  is 
highly  encouraging  to  see  the  deep  interest 
manifested  in  this  work  by  presidents  and 
professors  of  colleges,  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  academies  and  high  schools,  ministers, 
etc,  etc- 

TllfS  AND  LENGTH  OF  INSTITUTE. 

From  necessity   these  Institutes  must  be 


held  during  July  and  August,  and  may  con- 
tinue from  two  to  eight  weeks.  A  term  of 
four  weeks  is  clearly  the  best.  Teachers  can 
not  well  spend  more  time,  and  thorough  work 
cannot  be  done  in  less. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  holding 
two  daily  sessions.  From  eight  a.  m.  to 
eleven  a.  m.,  and  from  two  p.  m.  to  five  p. 
m.,  will  give  satisfaction  in  most  cases.  Two 
evening  lectures  each  week  will  add  much  to 
the  interest. 

Experience  fixes  fifty  minutes  as  best  for 
recitations.  Six  daily  recitations  may  thus 
be  provided.  A  rest  of  ten  minutes  should 
follow  each  recitation.  Besides  keeping  the 
teachers  wide  awake  and  fresh,  these  rests  af- 
ford an  admirable  opportunity  for  social  cul- 
ture. 

The  instructors  should  be  master  work- 
men. Second-rate  teachers  are  fearfully  out 
of  place  here.  A  principal  and  one  assistant 
are  generailly  sufficient.  More  instructors 
tend  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
interest.  It  is  best  to  have  members  of  the 
Institute  render  all  further  assistance  needed. 

The  principal  should  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  instruction  and  the  programme 
of  work.  The  county  superintendent  is  the 
general  manager.  He  devotes  long  weeks 
to  working  up  the  institute.  Its  interests 
engage  all  his  time  and  energies.  The  best 
institute  instructors  receive  from  $40  to  ^75 
per  week.     It  pays  to  get  the  best. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

Where  so  much  must  be  omitted  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  select.  Methods  of  teaching  the 
various  branches,  school  management  in  its 
manifold  phases,  and  human  culture,  includ- 
ing laws,  means  and  methods  of  developing 
each  faculty  of  the  mind,  must  ever  be  the 
principal  themes.  These  subjects  never  can 
be  exhausted.  Child-nature  is  continually 
bubbling  up  in  new  phases,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced educators  most  feel  their  imperfec- 
tions. Also,  the  branches  to  be  taught  must 
be  reviewed  and  discussed  and  a  vast  amount 
of  information  will  thus  be  communicated. 

Some  subjects  may  be  best  presented  to 
the  entire  institute ;  others  to  the  respective 
departments.  The  general  outline  here  given 
will  be  changed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county- 

WORK  FOR  COMBINED  SESSIONS. 

1.  Methods  of  Culture — twenty  lessons. 

2.  School  management — ten  lessons. 

3.  Buildings,  apparatus,  etc. — five  lessons. 

4.  Relations  of  elementary  and  high  schools — five 
lessons. 

This  work  may  engage  the  entire  institute 
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from  ten  a.  m.  to  eleven  a.  m.,  and  from  four 
p.  m.  to  ^v^  p.  m.  The  association  of  teach- 
ers of  all  grades  is  highly  beneficial.  The 
discussions  are  not  only  intensely  interesting 
but  also  exceedingly  valuable. 

WORK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  School  management — ten  lessons. 

2.  Reading — ten  lessons. 

3.  Penmanship  and  drawing — ten  lessons. 

4.  Language  and  grammar — ten  lessons. 

5.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic — ten  lessons. 

6.  Geography  and  map  drawing — ten  lessons. 

7.  History  and  civil  goTemment — ^ten  lessons. 

8.  Natural  science — ^ten  lessons. 

A  satisfactory  selection  of  subjects  for  this 
department  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make. 
At  best,  it  will  need  to  be  changed  from  year 
to  year. 

WORK  FOR  ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Management  of  higher  schools — ten  lessons.  . 

2.  Supervision-^— five  lessons. 

3.  Grading  schools  and  examinations-^five lessons. 

4.  Courses  of  study — five  lessons. 

5.  Practical  education — five  lessons. 

6.  School  hygiene — five  lessons. 

7.  History  of  educational  methods — five  lessons. 

8.  Methods  in  natural  science — ten  lessons. 

9.  Methods  in  language — ten  lessons. 

10.  Methods  in  mathematics — ^ten  lessons. 

11.  Methods  in  history — five  lessons. 

12.  Morals  and  manners — five  lessons. 

In  this  department  the  professional  teach- 
er may  enjoy  a  continual  feast.  The  inter- 
est ought  to  be  intense. 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  WORK. 

Teachers  like  poets  are  bam  not  made. 
Training  but  develojK  and  directs.  The  in- 
stitute instructors  must  grasp  the  situation 
and  act  from  inspiration.  Specific  directions 
are  impossible.  Normal  institutes  by  the 
score  are  murdered  by  well-meaning  but  in- 
competent instructors.  The  work  is  unique. 
Of  good  teachers,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
succeeds  here.  More  than  scholarship  and 
more  than  ability  to  manage  a  class^  or  lec« 
ture,  is  needed. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  INSTITUTE  INSTUCTORS. 

I .  Practically  illusirate  all  that  is  excellent 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  Theory  is  silver. 
Correct  theory  embodied  in  correct  practice 
is  golden.     Do  instead  of  telling  hcnv  to  do. 

a.  Assign  Definite  Lessons, — Make  the  In- 
stitute a  school  in  fact.  Require  the  teach- 
ers to  prepare  for  each  recitation.  They 
must  be  led  to  do  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work. 

3 .  Omit  all  dry  f  prosy  Lectures. — Nothing 
else  will  so  soon  kill  an  institute.  The  con- 
tinual "clatter"  of  the  instructor  is  as  much 
out  of  place  here  as  in  the  school-room. 


4.  Require  Written  Outlines  from  day  to 
day  of  the  lessons  of  the  previous  day-  Let 
the  teachers  exchange  and  grade  each  other's 
papers.  All  errors  as  to  spelling,  capitals, 
punctuation  and  grammar  should  be  noted, 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  matter  aijd 
the  neatness  of  the  work.  The  outlines 
should  then  be  recorded  in  blank  books. 
The  matter  and  the  method  of  each  recitation 
ough(  to  be  of  great  value.  Such  a  record 
will  be  a  treasure. 

5 .  Use  the  Blackboard, — ^Whenever  appro- 
priate keep  a  section  of  the  class  at  the  board. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  class  use  their  note-books 
in  lieu  of  slates.  Whenever  possible  illus- 
trate on  the  board  or  by  means  of  apparatus. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  t)ie  right  use 
of  blackboards  and  school  apparatus  is  a  lead- 
ing element  of  teaching  power. 

6.  Pr^arethe  Teachers  for  Practical  Work, 
— Train  them  to  adjust  their  instruction  to 
the  wants  of  the  civilization  of  the  day,  and 
to  substitute  the  useful  for  the  useless.  A 
practical  people  demand  more  practical 
schooling. 

7.  Introduce  into  the  Recitation  all  Desir- 
able Features, 

1 .  Give  a  brief  topical  review  of  the  sub- 
ject as  previously  considered. 

2.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  introduce 
the  new  lesson  by  a  short  essay  or  report. 

3-.  For  about  half-an-hour  concentrate 
upon  the  lesson  the  utmost  energies  of  all. 
Lecture,  question,  illustrate,  drill,  elicit  dis- 
cussion. 

4.  Give  the  class  ten  minutes  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  discuss  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration. 

After  four  weeks  thus  spent,  the  teacher 
will  return  to  his  work,  feeling  that  he  has 
indeed  been  born  again.  He  begins  to  realize 
the  sublime  capabilities  of  child-nature  and 
the  grand  use  of  the  work  of  the  educator. 
Who  dare  say  that  his  power  for  good  has 
not  been  doubled  ? 


THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  OUR  SCHOOLS 
ARE  GOVERNED. 


BY  HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 


[Mr.  Harrington  is  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  the  following  article  is  taken  from 
one  of  his  late  annual  reports.  The  article  U  somewhat  lone 
for  our  columns,  but  no  teacher  who  reads  it  will  complain  ^ 
the  space  it  occupies.  It  is  a  <;lear  and  able  statement  of  some 
of  the  great  principles  of  our  educational  philosophy. — £p.] 

THE  first  great  principle  to  be  placed  on  record 
is,  that  public  schools  are  for  the  dev^lopmeQi, 
and  nurture  of  true  and  noble  citiatenship^ 
"T^t  has  been  truthfully  pronounced  by-judicial  au- 
thority, that  it  is  only  the  politictil  advantage  ta  be 
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\  toi^  from  the  diffusion  of  education  that  justifies 
I  "■JP^^^**^^  taxes  for  educational  puqx)ses.  The 
I  sippoit  of  piobtic  schools  is  made  imperative  on  every 
I  eottiB«mt|f  m  order  that  the  prerogatives  of  cltizen- 
\  ^Upmay  be  CKerdsed  by  minds  enlightened  enough 
(  to  af^redate  their  sacred  responsibility,  and  hearts 
kigh-toiicd  enough  to  set  a  true  value  on  the  boon  of 
Iboty.  The  question,  then,  comes  up  before  us  at 
^veiy  Aait, — What  must  the  work  of  education  be, 
in  kind  and  manner,  to  accomplish  this  sublime  re- 
sdt  of  fashioning  good  citizens  ? 

Fust,  let  us  consider  what  it  must  not  be.  It  must 
BOC  he  limited  to  the  intellect  alone;  for  history 
proves,  in  many  a  damning  record,  that  the  most 
dangerons,  because  the  most  plausible  and  insidious 
elements  in  society,  tending  to  its  degradation,  are  to 
be  feond  where  highly-cultured  intellects  are  united 
m  corrupted  and  inunoral  hearts.  It  must  not  be 
prqiaration  for  lives  of  naked  utility  alone ;  for  a 
cheerful  content  prevailing  among  its  citizens  is  one 
of  the  prime  safeguards  of  a  state,  and  the  instrumen- 
talities of  happiness  must  be  put  in  possession  of  its 
children,  as  well  as  those  of  practical  usefulness.  It 
must  not  be  the  culture  of  the  immaterial  part  of  our 
being  alone;  for  a  healthful  and  effective  mental  con. 
dition  is  dependent  upon  a  healthful  physical  con- 
dition, and  the  soundness  of  the  body  must  be  cared 
for  if  only  for  the  interests  of  the  nobler  powers.  The 
whc4e  being,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  parts  and 
capacities — ^mind  and  body,  intellect,  heart,  taste, 
moial  power — ^is  to  be  the  object  of  rmrd,  when  the 
child  stands  before  us  to  be  educated  for  a  career  of 
noble  citizenship. 

But  this  demand  for  a  system  of  culture  that  shall 
include  the  whole  being,  so  as  to  produce  the  noblest 
^lecimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  has  been  so 
dearly  set  before  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  that  I  need  not  amplify 
the  point;  i|nd  I  pass  on  to  remark  that  this  funda- 
mental truth  has  seldom  been  accepted  as  such,  sel- 
dom has  been  found  to  dominate,  with  shaping  and 
guiding  influence,  in  school  affairs.  For  the  grand 
desideratum  with  the  great  majority  of  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers,  at  this  very  moment,  is  highly 
to  disdpline  and  culture  the  mental  powers  alone. 
Any  attempt  to  train  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  nature 
is  widely  regarded  as  a  gross  perversion  of  the  true 
economy  of  education,  while  to  hold  in  esteem  a 
condition  of  happiness,  as  a  normal  object  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  system  of  education,  would  be  even  more 
widely  stigmatized  as  the  crude  vagary  of  a  diseased 
imagination.  Practical  utility,  and  that  of  the  lowest 
and  narrowest  type,  exhausts  the  conceptions  of  the 
largest  class  of  minds  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  condition  of  public 
opinion,  many  schools  are  managed  for  far  other 
ends  than  the  real  good  of  the  whole  people.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  community,  in  which  the  special  aim 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  is  to 
fiorce  those  minds  which  are  capable  of  the  strain  up 
to  an  exceptionably  high  standard  of  scholarship.  All 
regard  for  the  common  weal,  all  consideration  for  in- 
dividual interests,  is  sacrificed  to  this  unjustifiable 
ambttion.  Mediocrity  and  misfortune,  as  well  as 
laziness  and  stupidity,  are  rebuffie^,  disheartened  afid 
pressed  jiack.  Glory  enough  is  won  for  committee, 
teachers  and  schools,  if  a  few  only  make  a  brilliant 
eihibjtion  of  culture  secured  at  so  much  cost.  The 
onward  movement  of  a  school  working  for  such  an 
object,  is  like  the  forced  march  ef  an  army  in  a  mili* 
Uij  esigeoqr;  wheo»  if  the  vigorous  minority  reach 


the  destined  post  in  the  prescribed  time,  all  is  well, 
no  matter  how  many  have  dropped  faint  and  foot- 
sore by  the  way. 

In  other  instances,  indifference  to  the  great  truth 
we  are  considering  and  the  vital  influence  it  should 
exert,  results  in  suffering  such  a  petty  motife  as  the 
reputation  of  the  school,  or  of  the  teachers,  to  be  the 
main  stimulus  to  exertion,  tie  inspiration  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  school;  and,  as  before^  a  system  of  arti- 
ficial and  heartless  progress  obtains,  at  the  expense 
of  individual  needs  and  the  general  good. 

But  what  is  most  damaging  of  all,  under  such 
dominating  impulses,  the  word  discipline^  as  applied 
to  a  school,  acouires  a  fearfully  narrow  and  restricted 
signification.  Instead  of  implying  that  all  the  lofti- 
est and  most  renovating  moral  forces  which  the 
teacher  can  command,  are  brought  to  bear  for  the 
production  of  that  noblest  of  all  fruits  of  education, 
a  high-toned,  refined  and  admirable  character,  it  is 
limited  to  mean  only  the  security  of  so  much  order 
as  may  be  requisite  to  accomplish  the  culture  of  the 
intellect;  while  any  exhibition  of  the  ripe  graces  of 
character  is  held  to  be  only  an  incident,  pleasing  to 
record,  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  para- 
mount purposes  of  the  school,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
provided  for  and  anticipated  as  one  of  its  chief  pur- 
poses and  normal  effects. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  point  because  it  is  so  gen- 
erally ignored.  Never  let  it  be  so  with  us.  Never 
may  the  true  ends  of  our  public  school  instruction  be 
overborne  by  false  aims  and  narrow  interests.  The 
good  of  the  rising  generation,  as  interpreted  by  the 
position  it  is  hereafter  to  hold  in  the  ranks  of  citizen- 
ship,— let  that  inspire  our  motives  and  control  our 
judgment.  Let  it  set  each  separate  child  before  us 
in  fdl  the  claims  of  his  individuality,  when  his  posi- 
tion in  his  school  is  to  be  determined.  Let  him  never 
be  sacrificed  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  scholarship 
which  he  cannot  reach;  nor  to  the  interests  of  his 
class  or  his  school.  Still  less  letiiim  be  sacrificed  to 
any  contemptible  question  as  to  the  reputation  of  his 
teachers  or  his  school.  But  let  this  question  be  always 
vital  in  regard  to  him,  in  the  hearts  of  committee  and 
teaghers :  This  child,  ere  long  to  become  one  of  the 
elements  of  good  or  evil  in  the  community,  and  to 
honor  or  degrade  the  prerogatives  and  opportunities 
of  American  citizenship  and  liberty,  and  the  forecast 
of  whose  future,  under  God,  may  be  depending  on 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  us — what  is  best  for 
him  ?  Where  shall  we  put  him  ?  How  shall  we 
labor  for  him  ? 

II.  The  second  great  fundamental  principle  that 
underlies  our  school  system  is,  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  the  development  of  our  powers  s\ould  dictate 
the  character  and  relation  of  our  processes  of  in- 
struction. 

Thus,  as  nature  first  operates  through  the  percep- 
tions, then,  in  due  time,  through  those  acts  of  the 
understanding  which  are  termed  conceptions^  and 
only  when  youth  is  blooming  into  maturity,  empowers 
it  to  deal  freely  with  pure  abstractions, — so  educators 
must  see  to  it  that  the  little  folks  in  primary  schools 
are  addressed  through  the  senses,  and  not  until  they 
are  well  along  in  their  school  career  be  thrown  upon 
processes  of  abstract  reasoning.  This  vital  truth, 
long  disregarded,  is  fast  receiving  the  attention  it 
demands.  None  are  so  wedded  to  old  errors  or 
blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  deny  its  claims.  With  us 
it  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  life-springs  of  our 
primary  instruction :  and  I  shall  dwell  on  it  only 
long  enoagh  to  direct  attention  to  a  serious  error  into 
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which  some  educators  have  fallen  on  the  subject. 
Because  nature  develops  our  mental  ]»owers  in  the 
order  that  has  been  stated,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  during  the  first  years  of  primary  school  life,  no 
endeavor  shall  be  made  to  lead  the  scholars  to  reason 
in  any  wise ;  neither  shall  their  memories  be  taxed ; 
but  the  instruction  they  receive  shall  be  exclusively 
confined  to  appeals  to  the  perceptions  through  object 
teaching.  At  a  later  period  their  memories  are  to 
be  called  into  exercise,  and  after  still  another  interval 
their  reasoning  powers.    This  is  the  "  Oswego"  plan. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  the  result  of  my 
observation  and  experience,  that  nature  justifies  no 
such  extreme.  To  practice  it  is  inevitably  to  cramp 
and  narrow  the  range  of  instruction.  Because  nature 
takes  three  successive  steps  in  her  process  of  devel- 
opment, it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  does  not  run 
those  steps  to  some  extent  into  each  other.  In  fact, 
we  know  well  that  she  does  so.  The  child  reasons, 
after  a  fashion,  from  a  very  early  period  of  its  life. 
The  generalizations  which  it  is  constantly  making 
'  from  the  facts  which  it  has  learned,  are  all  processes 
of  positive  reasoning.  Perhaps  there  is  one  reserva- 
tion that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make,  viz:  that 
the  very  young  scholar  reasons  only  from  sensible 
objects,  while  the  mature  mind  reasons  also  from  im- 
material conceptions. 

A^^ile,  therefore,  we  have  a  wise  regard  for  the 
course  of  nature,  we  must  nbt  so  strain  our  methods 
as  to  out-nature  nature.  Of  course,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  our  little  children  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  they  cannot  too  early  be  initiated  into  the 
habit  of  using  the  objects  ai^  facts  that  come  within 
their  knowledge,  as  data  to  reason  from.  It  is  such 
a  habit,  in  go<kl  part,  early  and  imperceptibly  formed, 
because  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  m  which  they 
have  lived,  which  renders  the  scholars  in  our  schools 
from  cultured  homes  so  much  more  prompt  and  ready 
in  their  school  exercises  than  others  are.  They  have 
learned  to  think — that  is,  to  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  many  an  illiterate  person,  who  goes 
all  through  life  with  eyes  in  his  head  and  a  brain  be- 
hind them,  yet  never  makes  any  deductions  from  the 
impressions  on  his  senses,  and  is  to  the  last  hour  like 
a  little  child,  because  he  has  never  learned  to  use  his 
senses  as  the  light-houses  of  his  mind. 

There  is  a  further  thought  in  this  connection  that 
I  feel  sure  will  meet  your  approbation  as  a  sugges- 
tion to  be  heeded  by  the  teachers  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  in  our  schools ;  because  youth,  when 
they  have  become  somewhat  mature,  are  able  to  rea- 
son comparatively  well,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
their  teachers  think  it  quite  unnecessary  practically 
to  illustrate  the  instructions  they  give,  trusting  to  the 
imaginations*  of  the  scholars  to  furnish  them  with 
sufficiently  accurate  conceptions  of  the  realities  con- 
nected with  their  school  work.  But  the  mind  can 
never  be  relied  on  to  form  accurate  conceptions  of 
material  objects  that  have  never  been  known  to  the 
senses.  No  verbal  description  is  competent  to  pic- 
ture those  objects,  in  correct  outline  and  proportions, 
to  the  ordinary  mind.  Of  a  consequence,  the  con- 
ceptions which  scholars  form  of  material  things  re- 
ferred to  in  their  text-books,  if  they  have  never  seen 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  vague,  shadowy,  distorted 
or  grotesque.  Indeed,  if  these  conceptions,  even  in 
relation  to  subjects  so  familiar  that  the  teachers  would 
scarcely  think  of  making  any  explanation  about  them, 
were  to  bc^  accurately  delineated  on  paper  as  they 
occur  from  day  to  day,  they  would  often  prove  so 
diametrically,  perhaps  so  strangely,  at  variance  witli 


the  reality,  as  to  excite  our  hearty  laughter;  provided 
the  realization  of  the  terrible  defects  in  the  methods 
and  results  of  education  thus  revealed,  did  not  asso- 
ciate the  subject  with  thoughts  too  painful  for  any 
admixture  of  mirth. 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  why  so  much  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  our  schools,  even  in  the  higher 
grades,  produces  only  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory 
results ;  and  even  although  it  may  effect  a  lodgment 
in  the  mind,  is  likely  soon  to  droo,  lifeless,  out  of  it. 
For  the  descriptive  language  of  the  school-books  has 
no  point  on  this  account;  no  vivid,  commanding  sig- 
nificance. Such  language,  therefore,  makes  no  per- 
manent impression,  to  become  a  part  of  the  mind's 
intelligent  and  available  vocabulary. 

If,  then,  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  nature  in 
mental  development  is,  under  due  limitations,  to  be 
associated  with  the  first,  so  also  the  first  is  invariably 
to  be  associated  with  the  last.  Object  teaching — in 
its  true  sense — to  the  last  moment  of  a  scholar's  ca- 
reer !  I  beg  our  teachers,  even  those  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  in  the  High  School,  never  to  let  a  descrip- 
tive word  or  phrase  that  is  of  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  class,  pass  by,  without  having  tested 
what  sort  of  conceptions  it  has  suggested  to  their 
minds,  and  either  by  a  drawing  on  the  black-board, 
or  still  better  by  a  display  of  the  real  things  if  possi- 
ble, to  so  endow  the  words  which  have  suggested 
those  conceptions  with  accurate  and  vivid  signifi- 
cance, as  to  enroll  them,  symbols  of  'definite  ideas, 
among  the  permanent  and  available  furnishings  of 
the  mind. 

III.  The  third  fundamental  principle  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  as  there  is  an  organic  unity  running  through 
nature's  processes  of  human  development,  so  an  or* 
ganU  unity  should  comprise  in  one  systematic  ivhoU 
the  several  ascending  grades  of  the  schools. 

This  is  a  vital  pomt,  indeed.  It  used  to  be  very 
generally  disregarded,  except  in  a  loose  and  ineffec- 
tive way.  The  several  grades  pursued  their  work, 
each  for  itself,  on  quite  an  independent  basis,  having 
no  unifying  relations  to  what  had  gone  before  or  to 
what  was  to  come  after.  But  educators  now  feel  that 
every  onward  movement  in  the  primary  school  is,  as 
it  were,  a  throw  of  the  shuttle  in  the  weaving  of  a 
fabric  that  is  to  receive  its  finishing  touches  in  the 
high  school.  And  if  the  weaving  be  badly  executed 
in  the  primary  school,  all  the  skill  that  may  be  exer- 
cised upon  it  in  the  High  School  may  not  avail  to 
repair  its  weakness  or  remove  its  deformities.  The 
best  of  teaching,  then,  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  Primary  School,  that  the  High  School  may  have 
fit  material  for  its  work. 

Impressed  by  the  importance  of  keeping  constantly 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  our  teachers  this  great  reality 
of  the  organic  unity  and  inter-dependence  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  our  school  system,  and  that  the  division 
into  grades  indicates  no  radical  distinctions,  but  is 
only  established  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  our  classes,  not  in  relation 
to  the  grade  to  which  they  severally  belong,  but  as 
parts  of  an  unbroken  whole.  The  first  class  of  the 
primary  grade,  for  instance,  is  the  "  Tenth  Class"  of 
our  system,  and  is  known  and  discoursed  about  by 
thstt  designation.  The  first  class  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  similarly  known  as  the  "  Fifth  Qass'*  of  our 
system.  And  may  the  relations  and  dependences  of 
this  unity  always  exert  a  strong  controlling  influence. 
May  the  teachers  of  the  maturer  classes,  conscious 
how  much  depends  for  their  highest  success  on  the 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  lower 
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SS^*^^  «x^U>it   tlie    unworthy  assumption  that 

or  sphere  of   IsOjot-  is  more  elevated  and  honorable 

™  «»«  of  otli«s  !       And   may  the  teachers  of  the 

pnmary  schools,     tHose     even  of  the  "  Thirteenth 

^Jaasj-  the  youngest  of  our  system,  abundantly  mag- 

«ty  their  office,  tlirough  the  reflection  that  they  are 

^ngthe  foandsLtions    of  the  future  scholarship  of 

ttcir  children  ;   and  tliat,  but  for  their  successful  work, 

fte  teachers  of  the  otHer  grades  will  be  driven,  in  the 

Ittgiiage  of  the   Scriptural  adage,  "  to  make  bricks 

wiihoal  straw.'*      There  is  not  one  apt  and  faithful 

tead»cr,  from  «*  Thirteenth"  class  to  "  First,"  who 

nay  not  claim  a  portiou  of  the  honor  accruing  from 

the  graduation  from  the   High  School  of  every  well- 

tugbt,  well-cultured  class. 

Bot  it  would  be  idle  to  emphasize  the  principle 
before  ns,  and  expect  to  find  it  a  modifying  power 
araoog  our  teachers,  unless  the  compensation  allowed 
them  indicated  a  conviction  of  this  Substantial  equality 
in  the  value  of  their  labor.  To  put  it  oracularly  forth 
m  the  school  reports,  as  some  school  committees  do, 
that  the  work  of  primary  schools  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, and  at  the  same  time  employ  as  teachers  of 
those  schools  half-fledged  girls,  at  a  contemptible  rate 
of  compensation,  is  a  logical  absurdity,  sudi  as  intel- 
ligent  men  should  be  ashamed  of.  For  the  words 
wiU  always  weigh  less  than  the  dollars^  Wherever 
grammar  teachers  are  paid  more  liberally  than  pri- 
mary teachers  for  the  same  amount  of  service,  it  will 
be  Cfoojalc^  promotion  to  be  transferred  from  the  latter 
grade  to  the  former,  let  solid  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject be  what  it  may. 

I  heartily  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the 
just  relative  compensation  of  our  teachers  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Board,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  indicate,  as   nearly  as  possible,  your  matured 
CQOTictions ;  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  announce 
that  the  differences  which  now  exist  are  to  be  referred 
solely  to  one  of  two  causes :  i.  The  cost  in  time  and 
moKiey  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  classical  and 
modem  languages  and  the  technical  sciences,  to  pre- 
pare one  to  teach  those  branches,  which  demands  a 
proportional  increase  of  pay;  2.  The  greater  com- 
parative draft  made  by  some  classes  on  the  time  and 
endurance  of   their   teachers.      No  discrimination 
whatever  is -intended  by  those  differences  as  to  the 
degree  of  ability  and  general  culture  of  the  teachers, 
or  the  relative  importance  of  their  work. 

IV.  The  fourth  vital  principle  to  which  I  will  ad- 
Teit,  is  this :  that  the  various  studies  prescribed  for  our 
sck^ois  shall  be  carefully  apportioned  to  each  other  ac' 
arrdimg  to  their  relative  values  as  branches  of  a  true 
€ihecatioM. 

The  simple  statement  of  this  principle  is  sufficient 
Co  commend  it  to  every  intelligent  mind  as  of  indis- 
pensable importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  every  study 
is  Boc  of  equal  value  with  every  other,  and  all  should 
not  receive  an  equal  amount  of  time.  Still  more, 
those  studies  which  are  of  s.condary  consideration, 
shonld  not  be  accorded  the  foremost  place.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  until  within  a  short  period  that  this 
nb|ect  has  secured  any  de6nite  attention,  and  that 
the  studies  have  been  regulated  accordingly.  The 
carricnlnm  pursued  ill  the  chief  grade  of  our  schools 
— the  Gffununar  grade — seems  to  have  been  left,  very 
generally,  .to  take  care  of  itself,  until  it  had  become 
oooiplctely  distorted  and  misdirected.  Arithmetic, 
in  the  most  of  the  schools  of  New  England,  had 
cone  to  usurp  the  foremost  place  in  general  esteem, 
snd  actually  to  consume  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
their  whole  working  time;  as  though  the  main  object 


of  all  human  lives,  male  and  female,  were  to  per« 
form  operations  with  figures.  Grammar  had  come 
to  be  an  attainment  of  marvellous  importance  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  to  parse  a  sentence  accurately  was 
held  a  more  praiseworthy  achievement  than  to  read 
it  intelligently,  or  expUin  it  understandingly.  Feats 
in  spelling,  with  the  hardest  words  that  could  be 
culled  from  the  dictionary,  were  subjects  of  enthusi- 
astic applause,  albeit  the  meaning  of  few  of  the 
words,  so  finely  spelled,  might  be  understood.  And 
all  the  while,  processes  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother-tongue,  whose  symbols  are  almost  the 
sole  instruments  through  which  mind  communicates 
with  mind,  the  repositories  of  the  literary  treasures 
of  past  ages,  and  the  vehicles  of  present  intelligence 
— by  far  the  most  important,  therefore,  of  all  knowl- 
edge— were  almost  utterly  unappreciated  and  unat- 
tempted.  Furthermore — ^additional  evidence  of  the 
complete  demoralization  that  characterized  the  action 
of  school  authorities  on  the  subject — different  stand- 
ards of  value  prevailed  at  the  same  moment  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  studies  among  the  schools  of  a 
single  community,  consequent  on  the  differing  tastes 
or  prejudices  of  the  several  sub  committees  among 
whom  these  schools  might  happen  to  be  distributed 
for  supervision.  So,  where  a  sub-committee  had  a 
strong  leaning  towards  history,  there  history  was 
pushed  into  the  foremost  place;  where  geography 
engaged  the  special  interest  of  the  committee,  there 
geography  became  captain  of  the  studies ;  and  so  for- 
ward. And  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commit- 
tee exhibited  indifference  or  aversion  to  any  study,  it 
was  quite  sure  to  receive  very  slight  attention.  Thus 
the  proportions  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  mental 
pabulum  were  administered  to  the  scholars,  depended 
on  agencies  as  vacillating  and  irregular  as  the  point- 
ing of  the  vanes  on  the  church  steeples. 

This,  as  all  now  confess,  was  sadly  wrong.  There 
is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  subject  that  should  make 
it  the  shuttle-cock  of  caprice.  The  relative  values 
of  the  several  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  may  be 
quite  clearly  and  definitively  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished ;  for  they  are  determined  by  great  general  in- 
terests, and  qualities  and  needs  of  mind  that  are 
common  to  all.  And  taking  carefully  into  view  all 
tiie  elements  that  should  enter  into  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem,  we  have  prescribed  a  curriculum  for 
each  grade,  that  indicates  not  only  the  studies  to  be 
pursued,  together  with  their  specific  uses,  but  also 
the  relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  the  relative 
attention  it  should  therefore  receive.  Thus  we  en- 
deavor to  guide  our  teachers  into  such  channels  of 
effort  as  shall  result  in  a  rounded  and  symmetrical 
culture,  adapted  to  evolve  the  powers  of  the  scholars 
in  the  best  manner,  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
most  to  be  desired,  and  to  serve  the  highest  interests 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  those  committed  to 
our  charge. 

V.  The  fifth  fundamental  principle  by  which  we 
are  governed  in  our  administration,  is,  that  in  the 
teaching  of  every  study,  the  teachers  shall  have  re' 
gardfor  principles  more  than  for  processes. 

Does  it  seem  like  trifling  to  put  forth  a  proposition 
like  this  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  it  has  so  long  formed 
part  of  the  very  alphabet  of  the  work  of  education  in 
every  quarter,  as  to  render  its  proclamation  unneces- 
sary? In  words,  it  has  always  had  place  among  the 
alphabet  of  the  work  of  education ;  in  practice,  sel- 
dom.. The  majority  of  text-books,  of  both  the  past 
and  the  present,  have  been  written  in  conformity  to 
the  opposite  statement,  viz:  that  processes  are  of 
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more  value  than  principles.  More  than  half  the 
schools,  everywhere,  have  been  and  are  still  taught 
in  the  same  vicious  conformity.  Processes  are  the 
ramparts  behind  which  ignorant  and  lazy  teachers 
screen  themselves  from  the  missiles  of  criticism,  the 
demand  for  earnest  effort,  and  Ihe  blunders  that  such 
effort,  in  their  case,  would  involve.  And  that  class 
of  teachers  are  not,  by  any  means,  all  dead  yet. 
Therefore  the  proposition  should  be  proclaimed,  as 
from  the  very  housetops. 

Principles  rather  than  processes. in  Arithmetic. 
How  many  Arithmetics  have  been  in  popular  use,  in 
which  the  statement  of  each  topic  has  been  followed 
immediately  by  the  rule  by  which  to  perform  the 
work ;  and  how  many  teachers  have  required  these' 
rules  to  be  learned  in  the  same  order  of  arrangement, 
before  a  single  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been  given  to  their  scholars.  How  many 
of  those  same  Arithmetics^  too,  have  been  lumbered 
up  with  a  variety  of  processes  to  arrive  at  precisely 
the  same  results,  and  the  scholars  have  been  put 
busily  through  them  all,  as  though  these  different 
roads  to  a  common  landing  place  were  each  an  ave- 
nue  to  new  and  untried  acquisitions.  How  much 
time,  too,  has  been  spent  in  *<  doing  sums,''  all  after 
a  common  pattern,  after  the  process  had  been  already 
thoroughly  mastered !  Oh,  the  fearful  waste  from 
all  these  wretched  travesties  of  instruction ! 

We  forbid  the  imposition  of  more  than  one  for> 
mula  by  which  to  perform  the  same  class  of  opera^ 
tions ;  and  have  prescribed,  also,  the  following  golden 
regulation :  <*  The  definitions  in  the  Arithmetic  are 
to  be  committed  to  memory,  after  having  been  clearly 
and  sufficiently  explained ;  but  the  rules  need  not  be 
committed  to  memory.  If  they  are  required  to  be 
memorized,  it  must  be  on  the  ground,  not  that  they 
are  methods  by  which  to  perform  operations,  but  only 
a  concise  way  of  stating  those  operations.  The  rule, 
therefore,  is  never  to  be  memorized,  in  any  event, 
until  aAer  the  principle  has  been  thoroughly  eluci- 
dated. And,  in  all  cases,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  eluci- 
date and  exemplify  2^  principle^  it  shall  not  be  rated 
as  a  defect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  the  rule,** 

Principles  rather  than  processes,  in  Geography ! 
How  many  of  the  most  popular  Geographies  have 
been  chiefly  made  up  of  disconnected  questions  upon 
details  having  little  or  no  apparent  connection  with 
broad,  intelligent  generalizations,  and  only  printed 
for  the  sake  of  eking  out  the  material  for  a  good-sized 
book !  What  terrific  impositions  have  been  made 
on  children's  memories  of  the  positions  of  places, 
and  their  directions  and  distances  from  each  other, 
without  a  word  as  to  their  historic  relations,  or  of 
what  value  they  are  to  themselves  or  the  world ;  of 
the  names  and  positions  of  rivers  and  mountains, 
too,  without  reference  to  their  uses  in  the  great 
economy  of  nature,  of  intercourse  and  of  civiliza- 
tion !  And  so  forward  about  every  portion  of  the 
subject.  We  set  our  faces  against  this  dull,  unintel- 
ligent monotony  of  work.  We  insist  that  what- 
ever may  be  taught  on  the  subject,  be  it  much  or  lit- 
tle, shall  be  taught  so  as  to  cast  upon  all  details  the 
illumining  power  of  the  association  of  the  ideas  de- 
rived from  their  natural,  eivil  and  historic  relations, 
and  thus  impart  to  them  vital  character  and  interest. 

Principles  rather  than  processes  in /^f>/0r^/  Just 
as  Geographies  have  dealt  chiefly  with  characterless 
details  about  the  earth's  surface,  the  school  Histories 
have  presented  to  the  memories  of  the  scholars,  as 
their  most  important  staple,  a  sequence  of  dates  in 
company  with  arid  facts,  associated  with  nothing  to 


engage  the  imagination  or  impress  the  memory.  But 
this  topiif  is  worthy  of  special  discussion,  and  will 
have  more  elaborated  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report. 

Principles,  01^  more,  rather  than  processes,  in 
Reading  !  What  is  modulation  <more  than  the  man- 
ner of  jgiving  expression  to  the  symbols  of  ideas  I 
And^^Gi^hat  numberless  schools,  past  and  present, 
the  entir^  thought  and  purpose  of  the  teachers,  in 
connecjj^n  with  the  lessons  in  reading,  have  been 
limiteoto  exercises  upon  modulation,  high  attain- 
ment'in  that  being  regarded  as  exhaustive  of  the  op- 
portunities of  the  study.  And  all  the  while  the 
yeaning  of  the  symbols,  whose  right  expression  en- 
gages j90  much  ardent  enthusiasm  and  elaborated 
drill,  is^  subject  of  very  little  thought  or  care ;  the 
schol^rs/enunciating,  with  very  nice  discrimination, 
perhaps^ words  and  phrases  that  convey  no  definite 
images  to  their  minds.  Oh,  the  exquisite  absurdity 
of  all  this;  and,  alas,  the  frequency  of  it ! 

VI.  There  is  one  further  and  crowning  principle 
to  be  considered^viz :  **  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school;**  and  therefore  no  teacher  shall  be  appointed 
who  is  not  thoroughly  competent  for  the  work. 

A  time-worn  adage  is  the  first  clause  of  this  propo- 
sition; time-worn,  conceded,  yet  seldom  strictly  re- 
garded. And  wherever  the  schools  are  carried  for- 
ward without  any  settled  principles,  on  which  their  sys- 
tem has  been  organized,  and  with  which  their  methods 
and  progress  are  ceaselessly  compared,  it  is  possible 
to  go  limping  along  with  incompetent  teachers,  with- 
out betraying  how  much  of  what  may  be  defective 
and  unsatisfactory  is  owing  to  that  incompetency. 
But  we  have  reached  that  point  in  progress  where 
the  conditions  under  which  our  teachers  are  at  work 
are  so  distinctly  defined,  and  withal  so  favorable  to 
success,  that  the  state  of  each  class  indicates  with 
precision  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  taught. 
And  so  marked  are  the  differences  that  prevail  con- 
sequent on  the  differing  degrees  of  ability,  cultnre 
and  aptitudes  in  the  teachers,  that  the  adage  through 
which  I  have  expressed,  in  part,  the  principle  under 
consideration,  has  acquired  a  force  in  our  minds  that 
carries  along  with  it  a  deep  and  consecrating  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  seem  to  hear  a  pleading  voice 
from  every  school-room — "  Give  us  teachers  who 
will  do  us  justice.  All  is  Well  with  us  elsewise ;  let 
not  that  crowning  requisite  of  a  good  school  fail  us. 
Let  not  poor  teachers  set  at  naught  the  advantages 
we  possess.  We  will  honor  our  schools  and  our  city, 
if  only  we  have  the  guidance  we  require.  And  what 
some  are  favored  with,  let  all  equally  enjoy.  Amidst 
the  general  success  and  progress,  let  there  not  be 
here  and  there  a  class,  stationary,  without  ambition 
or  life,  its  opportunities  unimproved,  its  precious 
time  misspent ;  not  because  of  any  fault  in  itself,  but 
because  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  control  of  in- 
competent teachers!" 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  a  subject  of  profound 
congratulation  that  the  legislation  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
teachers,  has  been  all  that  the  most  scrupulous  could 
require ;  high-toned,  independent,  resolute  and  just. 
A  scale  of  salarfes  has  been  adopted  that  enables  the 
board  to  express  with  nicety  the  degree  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  all  such  teachers  as  do  not  fully 
meet  the  requisitions  for  first- olass  service,  in  the 
hope  to  spur  them  on  to  more  earnest  endeavor ; 
and  also  to  put  on  probation  those  new  appointees 
who  have  yet  to  demonstrate  the  possession  of  due 
qualifications.    The  stat^  examinations  of  candi* 
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^  for  fcaclicarsliips,  also,  have  been  conducted 
^  a  jealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
«Mi  none  accepted  al>out  whose  fitness  there  has 
Dcen  any  misgiving.  l^loreover,  at  the  annual  elec- 
MO  of  teachers  ilie  same  discriminating  and  reso- 
wtt  spmt  prevailed.  Persistence  in  these  laudable 
posmons  must  result  in  a  corps  of  teacheis  weeded 
of  iDMnpetency,  and  reinforced,  from  time  to  time, 
by  a  high  order  of  ability;  and  the  last  and  the 
greatest  of  all  x>ossil>le  advantages,  in  a  thoroughly 
capable  teacher,  be  secured  to  every  class. 

Such  are  the  foundation  principles  on  which  the 
ftiacture  of  our  school  system  is  reared,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  which  their 
sapovislon  has  been  conducted.  And  with  such  a 
basis,  and  with  all  the  parties  concerned  in  their 
nanagement  and  control  working  together  with  a 
lire  enthusiasni  to  produce  the  ripest  possible  fruit 
from  conditions  so  advantageous,  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  should  have  good  schools.  One  need  know 
BdChing  of  them  practically ;  may  never  have  wit- 
nessed their  work  or  even  entered  their  precincts ; 
and  yet  he  has  data  enough  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  worth. 

We,  however,  who  are  familiar  with  their  actual 
condition,  are  still  better  able  to  judge  of  their 
merits.  And  we  find  them  to  be  what  we  should 
hare  anticipated.  We  are  conscious  that  they  have 
defects,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  But  the  ease 
widi  which  those  defects  are  detected  and  traced  in- 
stantly home  to  their 'Authorship  or  occasion,  is  itself 
proof  of  the  general  soundness  of  both  the  system 
and  the  schools. 

May  there  be  no  obscuration  of  the  clearly  de- 
fined and  lofty  ideal,  no  abatement  of  the  devotion 
of  purpose,  and  no  falling  back  from  the  attitude  of 
firm  resolution  on  the  part  of  our  future  School  Com- 
mittees, to  which,  on  the  part  of  the  present  and 
past  committees,  this  state  of  affairs  is  so  largely 
owin^. 
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IT  is  evident  that  a  strong  effort  is  to  be 
made,  and  is  already  making,  to  radi- 
cally change  our  American  common  school 
sjstem  on   religious  grounds.     We  recently 
copied  from  that  able  Catholic  paper,   The 
Tablet ^  an  article  presenting  forcibly  their  real 
grievance  in  the  present  system.     It  is  there 
£rankly  avowed,  as  it  has  been  often  else- 
where, that  the  question  of  Bible  reading  in 
schools  is  but  a  subordinate  one.  Our  schools 
Without  the  Bible  are  little  more  acceptable 
to  the  Catholic  leaders  than  our  schools  with 
the    Bible.       What   they  want  is  Catholic 
schools,   aided    by  the   state.     What  they 
propose  is  a  universal  system  of  denomina- 
tional schools,  state-supported.   The  demand 
for  soch  a  system  is  pressingly  made;  it  is  to 
lie  urged  upon  public  attention  more  promi- 
Den/iy  than  it  yet  has  been;  and  the  subject 
i$  one  on  which   every  man  needs  to  under- 
stxad  well  the  reasons  of  the  faith  that  is  in 


The  argument  presented  by  TTie  Tad/ef  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  word:  Education  in 
which  religion  forms  no  part  is  godless  and 
hurtful;  there  can  be  no  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools  which  are  impartial  toward 
all  religions;  therefore  denominational 
schools,  which  alone  can  afford  religious  in- 
struction, are  our  necessary  resort. 

Admitting  the  first  assumption — that  all 
education  which  is  not  religious  is  anti-reli- 
gious— the  argument  is  a  very  strong  one. 
For  the  next  position — ^that  religion  cannot 
be  directly  taught  in  schools  which  are  the 
common  property  of  persons  of  all  beliefs — 
we  hold  to  be  perfectly  sound.  We  have 
steadily  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that 
the  community  has  no  right  to  enforce  even 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  where 
conscientious  objection  is  urged  agains^  it. 
And  if  the  Bible  does  not  afford  common 
ground,  then  there  is  no  common  ground  for 
religious  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 
This  position  we  accept;  we  are  bound  not 
to  shrink  from  its  consequences,  and  we  are 
not  at  all  afraid  to  meet  them. 

These  consequences  The  Tablet  and  those 
for  whom  it  speaks  regard  as  fatal  and  ruin- 
ous. Says  the  Tablet:  "Eliminate  their 
[the  schools']  sectarian  character  by  banish- 
ing religious  teaching,  of  any  sect — the  only 
way  in  which  universality  can  be  attained — 
and  we,  as  Catholics,  are  face  to  face  with  a 
deadlier  enemy  than  sectarianism  of  any 
form.  Education  without  religion  cannot 
be  education  for  good.  The  intellectual 
man  is  very  important,  but  the  intellectual 
man  divorced  from  the  moral  man  is  a  ma- 
terialist, and  will  become  an  atheist  and  an 
evil  motor  in  society;  and  we  hold  that  in 
schools  without  religion,  such  divorce  can- 
not be  prevented,  not  even  by  home-teach- 
ing, not  even  by  the  Sunday-school." 

This  is  the  critical  point  in  the  argument, 
and  just  here  we  join  issue  directly  and  posi- 
tively with  The  Tablet  That  "education 
without  religion  cannot  be  education  for 
good**  we  heartily  agree.  But  that  the  re- 
ligious element  cannot  be  furnished  apart 
from  the  day-school  we  utterly  deny.  We 
attribute  to  the  day-school  capacity  for  only 
a  limited  function  in  the  total  work  of  a 
child's  education.  We  expect  it  to  teach 
him  reading,  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
and  geography,  and  other  "intellectual" 
matter.  For  his  religious  training  we' are 
satisfied  that  the  church  and  the  parent  can 
abundantly  provide.  If  these  do  their  duty, 
the  child  will  be  in  no  more  danger  of 
"atheism"  or  irreligion  than  he  is  in  danger 
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of  not  knowing  how  to  read  if  the  day-school 
does  its  duty.  Our  Catholic  friends  will  differ 
from  us  here,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do;  but  let 
them  not  confound  the  issue  as  they  sometimes 
do,  by  saying  that  education  without  religion 
is  mischievous,  as  if  that  exhausted  the  case. 
We  too  say  that  education  without  religion 
is  mischievous;  but  we  say  that  the  religious 
element  is  not  to  be  furnished  by  the  day- 
school,  but  by  the  home,  and  Sunday-school, 
and  church.  Protestants  find  in  the  case  of 
their  children  a  natural  and  easy  assimilation 
between  the  "secular"  teaching  of  the  day- 
school  and  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
mother  or  the  pastor.  Why  is  it  that  Cath- 
olics so  dread  the  separation  of  the  two  ?  We 
have  denied  the  imputation  of  an  irreligious 
tendency  in  the  system  of  schools  which  The 
Tablet  opposes.  And  now  we  have  a  word 
to  say  about  the  substitute  it  offers. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  state  make  its 
provision  for  the  education  through  dona- 
tions in  due  proportion  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral denominations,  which  are  respectively 
to  maintain  their  own  schools.  Such  a  plan, 
which  The  Tablet  advances,  is  logical,  self- 
consistent,  and  in  theory  at  least  equally  fair 
to  all  denominations.  But  it  has  hardly  a 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  adoption  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Whenever  it  may  gain  a  partial 
success,  it  will  be  through  the  hap-hazard  of 
politics,  and  not  through  general  conviction. 

On  its  very  face,  such  a  measure  is  directly 
hostile  to  American  principles.  It  proposes 
that  the  state,  in  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  deal  with  the  citizen  as  a  member 
of  a  religious  body.  It  classes  every  one,  for 
educational  purposes,  as  a  Catholic  or  a 
Methodist  or  an  Episcopalian,  or  whatever 
it  be.  That  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  Ameri- 
can theory  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  re- 
ligion. The  state,  for  its  primary  and  im- 
mediate purposes,  wholly  ignores  any  de- 
nominational capacity  in  its  citizens.  It 
provides  just  as  carefully  for  him  who  is  out- 
side of  any  religious  fold  as  for  the  sectarian. 
And  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  unbelievers  and 
infidels  only — though  they  too  have  their 
rights  fully  asserted — that  our  people  will 
maintain  this  attitude  in  their'  government. 
We  tell  our  Catholic  friends  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Christian  people  in  this  country  are 
wholly  averse,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  having 
their  capacity  as  citizens,  and  their  capacity 
as  members  of  religious  denominations,  min- 
gled together.  For  purposes  of  worship  and 
religious  fellowship  they  select  their  own  af- 
filiations; they  do  not  want  those  affilia- 
tions to  have  walls  of  partition  built  upon 


them  by  legal  provision.  We  are  personally 
Congregationaiists,  and  prefer  to  remain 
such ;  but  we  altogether  protest  against  hav- 
ing ourselves  and  our  children  hedged  off  by- 
state  arrangements  from  our  good  neighbors 
who  are  Baptists  or  Quakers  or  Catholics. 
We  want  to  meet  them  on  common  ground, 
wherever  we  can.  We  will  have  no  rivalries 
for  state  aid  between  them  and  us.  Above 
all,  we  will  not  pen  our  children  away  from 
the  children  that  go  to  other  churches  and 
other  Sunday-schools.  And  that  is  the  char- 
acteristic and  growing  American  feeling. 
Catholics,  at  least  of  the  extreme  school, 
may  not  share  it ;  but  they  must  recognize 
its  existence  in  others,  and  that  this  is  the 
prevailing  and  dominant  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  this  subject  of  common  school 
education. 

The  specific  evils  to  be  expected  from  a 
system  of  denominational  schools  are  numer- 
ous and  great.     The  responsibility  for  its 
children's  education  is  not  one  that  the  state 
can  safely  delegate  to  the  religious  sects.    At 
the  outset  it  appears  that  those  belonging  to 
no  sect  would  be  unprovided  for.     Some  de- 
nominations would  doubtless  care  effectively 
for  their  members ;  but  doubtless  some  would 
not.     We  tell  our  Catholic  friends  plainly — 
for  this  matter  must  be  discussed  frankly  as 
well  as  kindly — that  very  grave  apprehensions 
exist  that  their  church  would  not  give   its 
children  an  adequate  education.  It  has  never 
been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion.    It  stands  committed,  through  the  ut- 
terances of  its  present  head,  against  the  whole 
modern  liberal  tendency  of  which  free  schools 
are  the  chief  adjunct.    Its  consistent  and  con- 
stant effort  is  to  keep  the  allegiance  of  its 
children  at  every  cost ;  and  that  allegiance 
is  liable  to  danger  if  too  free  incursions  into 
the  realms  of  knowledge  are  admitted.     Its 
avowed  attitude  toward  the  mass  of  its  mem- 
bers is  that  of  a  nurse  who  will  allow  them 
only  such  food  as  she  deems  nutritious  and 
sufficient.     Its  denial  to  them  of  the  free  use 
of  the  Bible  only  illustrates  its  general  ten-, 
dency  to  hedge  them  in  to  a  minimum  of 
knowledge.     And  further,  its  foremost  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country  are  avowing  with 
singular  boldness  a  theory  of  the  church's  re- 
lation to  the  state  which  would  wholly  sub- 
ordinate tlje  latter  to  "  The  Church."     It  is 
the    theory  of  Hildebrand  revived.    Such 
theories  directly  menace  the  foundation  of 
American  liberty.     A  church  which  incor- 
porates them  in  its  teachings,  is  no  fit  trustee 
to  whom  the  state  should  delegate  the  work 
of  educating  its  future  citizens. 
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The  charge  of  irreligion  is  brought  with 
great  freedom  and  spirit  by  many  Catholic 
papers  against  this  journal,  and  the  modes 
of  belief  which  it  represents.  Let  us  say 
that  it  is  for  religion  itself,  as  we  understand 
religion,  that  we  most  deprecate  denomina 
tional  schools.  The  existence  of  sects  we 
recognize  as  necessary ;  but  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  them  seem  to  us  one  of 
the  worst  hindrances  to  Christianity.  No 
more  efficient  way  could  be  devised  to  em- 
phasize and  intensify  these  hostilities  than 
the  system  which  The  Tablet  proposes.  The 
vranglings  over  the  relative  apportionment 
of  the  funds ;  the  dexterous  magnifying  of 
denominational  statistics;  the  mingling  of 
ecclesiastical  interests  with  those  of  railroad 
rings  in  legislative  caucuses;  the  quarrels, 
and  jealousies,  and  heartburnings — ^all  these 
which  would  inevitably  result,  form  a  pic- 
ture from  which  we  turn  in  disgust.  Nothing 
soqaickly  and  surely  demoralizes  men  as 
throwing  them  money  to  scramble  for.  To 
those  incentives  to  rivalry  and  jealousy  'be- 
tween churches  which  already  exist,  the  prizes 
ofstate  aid  would  beamost  disastrous  addition. 
No  less  unfortunate  for  true  Christianity 
would  it  be,  to  have  the  children  of  each 
denomination  shut  up  within  its  own  schools. 
The  best  guarantee  of  mutual  respect  and 
sympathy  among  members  of  different 
chorches  is  mutual  knowledge.  To  put  chil- 
dren, at  their  impressible  age,  in  exclusive 
contact  with  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  of 
their  own  religious  name,  to  make  such  a 
distinction  a  prominent  and  perpetual  fact, 
would  we  believe  engender  narrowness  and 
bigotry  enough  to  quite  outweigh  any  good 
gained  by  the  positive  religious  instruction 
thus  secured. 

Schools  need  not  be  irreligious  because 
th^  do  not  set  tasks  in  the  Bible  or  cate- 
chism. Religion  should  pervade  them  as  it 
should  pervade  business  and  government,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  the  form.  And  to  this 
end  our  wishes  arid  our  best  labor  shall  be 
given;  that  the  whole  community  be  so  per- 
vaded with  Christian  truth  and  feeling,  that 
there  shall  be  raised  up  for  our  children 
teachers  who  are  earnest,  devout,  self-sacri- 
ficing men  and  women,  who  shall  teach  prac 
deal  Christianity  in  every  tone  and  look. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  introducing  religion 
into  the  common  schools,  in  which  we  have 
any  confidence.  To  introduce  it  in  doc- 
trinal teaching,  under  denominational  con- 
trol, would  be  small  gain  in  itself,  and  fraught 
with  dangers  to  Christianity,  to  truth,  to 
republican  government. 


The  difference  between  our  Catholic  op- 
ponents and  ourselves  in  this  matter  is  too 
radical  to  admit  of  any  agreement.  With 
them  the  organic  ecclesiastical  body  is  iden- 
tical with  religion  itself.  Its  walls  cannot 
be  built  too  Ingh ;  its  interest  must  be  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations.  But  they 
must  not  expect  "the  mass  of  American  citi- 
zens, who  put  a  totally  different  value  on 
sectarian  differences,  to  concede  to  such 
convictions  the  sacrifice  of  a  system  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  with  the  best  interests  of  education 
and  religion.  Christian  Union. 
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SOME  scrap  of  a  childish  song  hath  often  been  a 
truer  alms  than  all  the  benevolent  societies 
could  give.  This  is  the  best  missionary,  knowing 
when  she  may  knock  at  the  door  of  the  most  cur- 
mudgeonly hearts,  without  being  turned  away  un- 
heard. For  poesy  is  love*s  chosen  apostle,  and  the 
very  almoner  of  God.  She  is  the  home  of  the  out- 
cast, and  the  wealth  of  the  needy. — LowtU, 

Educational  Value. — When  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 
returned  from  his  studies  in  Europe,  in  2840,  there 
was  no  stronger  desire  in  his  heart  than  to  introduce 
the  study  of  music  into  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land,  as  he  found  it  in  all  the  schools  of  every 
grade  in  Germany.  This  became  one  of  the  most 
determined  purposes  of  his  professional  life,  and, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  carry  it  out  in  full,  the 
amount  of  success  that  crowned  his  efforts,  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  opposition,  as  well  from  the  musi- 
cal as  the  unmusical,  was,  in  his  often -expressed 
opinion,  the  great  achievement  of  his  life.  His  first 
success  was  only  to  secure  a  half-hour  of  recess  from 
study,  once  a  week,  in  some  half  dozen  schools  in 
and  about  Boston,  in  order  "  that  he  might  amuse 
and  interest  the  pupils  by  singing  to  and  with  them.'' 
His  thought,  however,  was  not  merely  to  entertain 
the  scholars — not  to  provide  an  interesting  and  inno- 
cent manner  of  spending  a  recess — but  to  make 
music  a  branch  of  study,  co-ordinate  with  the  others 
pursued  in  the  school.  In  these  thirty  years  or  more, 
since  that  time,  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
matter  has  undergone  great  changes,  so  that  the 
question  now  is  not  at  all  as  he  found  it,  lior  indeed 
precisely  as  he  left  it.  It  is  now  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  singing  is  so  important  an  element  in  the 
emotional  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
that  no  wise  teacher  is  willing  to  do  his  work  with- 
out it ;  but  there  seems  yet  to  be  very  little  opinion, 
and  no  systematic  work  whatever,  that  is  based 
apon  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  music  as  a 
means  of  education  and  culture,  co-ordinate  with 
history,  poetry  and  mathematics.  The  mest  ad- 
vanced feeling  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  valuable,  and 
perhaps,  even  ennobling  recreation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  useful  acquirement  for  the  entertainment  of 
friends,  or  the  possible  procurement  of  a  livelihood  in 
the  event  of  need ;  but  this  estimate  is  only  secondary, 
and  wholly  unworthy.  Music  should  take  rank 
among  the  most  important  means  by  which  educa- 
tors seek  to  secure  for  their  pupils  symmetrical  de- 
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velopment  of  mind  and  character.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, that  by  music  is  here  meant  not  merely  the 
power  to  sing  or  play,  but  a  comprehensive,  though 
not  necessarily  exhaustive,  study  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art. — Biodgett,\ 

Sing  More. — Cultivate  singing  in  your  family. 
Begin  when  the  child  is  not  yet  thr^e  years  old.  The 
songs  and  hymns  your  childhood  sang,  bring  them 
all  back  to  your  memory,  and  teach  them  to  your  litttle 
ones ;  mix  them  all  together  to  meet  the  varying  moods 
as  in  after-life  they  come  over  us'  so  mysteriously  at 
times.  Many  a  time,  in  the  very  whirl  of  business, 
in  the  sunshine  and  gayety  of  the  avenue,  amid  the 
splendor  of  the  drive  in  the  park,  some  little  thing 
wakes  up  the  memories  of  early  youth — the  old  mill, 
the  cool  spring,  the  shady  tree  by  the  little  school- 
house — and  the  next  instant  we  almost  see  again  the 
ruddy  cheeks,  the  smiling  faces,  and  the  merry  eyes 
of  schoolmates, some  of  whom  are  gray-headed  now, 
while  most  have  passed  from  amid  earth's  weary 
noises.  And,  anon,  "the  song  my  mother*  sang" 
springs  unbidden  to  the  lips,  and  soothes  and  sweet- 
ens all  these  memories.  At  other  times,  amid  the 
crushing  mishaps  of  business,  a  merry  ditty  of  the 
olden  time  breaks  in  upon  the  ugly  train  of  thought, 
and  throws  the  mind  into  another  channel;  light 
breaks  from  behind  the  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  new 
courage  is  given  us.  The  honest  man  goes  gladly 
to  his  work ;  and  when,  the  day's  labor  done,  his 
tools  are  laid  aside  and  he  is  on  his  way  home,  where 
wife  and  child  and  the  tidy  table  and  cheery  fireside 
await  him,  how  can  he  but  have  music  in  his  heart 
to  break  forth  so  often  into  the  merry  whistle  or  the 
jocund  song?  Moody  silence,  not  the  merry  song, 
weighs  down  the  dishpnest  tradesman,  the  perfidious 
clerk,  the  unfaithful  servant,  the  perjured  partner. 

"  We  accord,"  says  a  gentleman  who  has  written 
much,  "our  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  above; 
and  even  now,  although  we  have  passed  our  three- 
score years,  the  songs  of  our  youth  are  often  resur- 
rected, and  we  love  to  hum  them  over  again,  and 
often  do  so,  in  the  lone  hours  of  the  night,  when 
there  are  none  to  hear  save  ourself  and  the  drowsy 
'gray  spiders  on  the  wall;'  and  while  doing  so,  we 
feel  less  inclined  towards  <  treason,  stratagem  and 
spoils'  than  at  any  other  hours  within  the  twenty- 
four.  We  fondly  look  back  to  the  days  when  we 
were  as  musical  as  a  hand-organ — and  perhaps  as 
*  cracked '  as  many  of  them,  too — those  days  when 
we  so  lightly  touched  the  keys  to  the  measure  of  the 
songs  we  sang.  We  often  regret  that  time,  circum- 
stance and  advancing  years  have  so  effectually  quieted 
our  vocal  muse ;  still  we  revert  to  the  ballads  of  yore, 
and  mentally  exclaim, 

'  Sing  me  the  songs  that  to  me  were  so  dear. 
Long,  long  ago ;  long,  long  ago.' " 

The  Wandering  Minstrel. — Many  years  ago, 
during  the  time  so  well  known  as  the  "  Dark  Ages," 
when  our  language  was  but  half  formed,  our  litera- 
ture almost  without  a  beginning,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  at  intervals 
the  wandering  minstrel  traveled  from  land  to  land 
with  harp  slung  over  his  shoulder,  or,  it  may  be,  borne 
by  some  faithful  servant.  Now  staying  beneath  some 
broad-spreading  tree,  now  adding  mirth  to  an  eve- 
ning party,  often  becoming  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
hall  of  kings  and  of  men  of  noble  blood,  he  roused 
their  spirits  by  his  stirring  ballads  of  love  and  war, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cell- loving 
monk,  whose  secluded  habits  cut  off  all  intercourse 


with  the  men  about  him .  The  minstrel  was  naturally 
popular.  He  was  known  to  al  1  and  welcomed  by  all. 
It  can  be  imagined  with  what  delight  his  coming  was 
hailed  by  people  whose  only  instruction  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  in  what  he  had  to  tell  them.  Read- 
ing was  unknown  to  the  masses,  and  even  had  it  been 
taught  them,  the  scarcity  of  books  and  the  want  of  all 
other  literature  would  have  precluded  them  from  ben- 
efiting very  much  from  such  an  acquirement.  Very 
few  festivals  took  place  without  the  cheering  mirth  of 
the  minstrel,  if  e  was  present  on  state  occasions,  at 
toumamentSi  at  nuptials,  and  even  on  the  day  of  any 
solemn  event.  It  would  seem  that  the  mirth  of  any 
festival  could  not  be  complete  without  his  presence. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  minstrel  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
His  abilities  were  not  exhausted  in  the  reciting  of 
poems  or  in  performing  upon  the  harp.  In  him  were 
combined  a  multiplicity  of  talents.  Besides  his  skill 
as  a  poet  and  a  musician  he  possessed  wonderful  im- 
itative powers,  and  by  his  gestures,  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  professions  of  juggler  and  tumbler,  gave 
additional  amusement  to  his  audience.  And  yet  his  vo- 
cation was  not  very  much  looked  down  upon  by  the 
higher  classes.  It  was  in  the  garb  and  in  the  character 
of  a  minstrel  that  Alfred  entered  the  camp  of  the 
Danes;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  a  servant  behind 
him  to  bear  his  harp  only  confirms  what  is  known 
to  have  been  customary  with  many  of  the  minstrels. 
The  dress  which  was  peculiar  to  the  minstrels,  and 
which  Alfred  must  have  assumed,  consisted  of  a  long 
green  gown,  with  flowing  sleeves.  His  tonsure 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  monks.  A  pair  of 
soot-blackened  boots,  and  a  few  minor  adornments, 
completed  his  attire.  In  early  Grecian  times  the 
bards,  of  whom  Homer  was  a  specimen,  sang  their 
own  lays  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lyre,  as  did  the 
"scalds"  of  Northern  Europe  several  centuries 
after.  There  was,  however,  another  class  of  reciters, 
known  as  the  rhapsodists,  who  neither  rehearsed 
their  own  verses  nor  used  any  manner  of  instru- 
ment,  relying  solely  upon  the  effect  they  were  cap>a- 
ble  of  producing  by  their  voice  and  gestures.  Like 
the  minstrels,  they  went  from  one  place  to'  another, 
known  by  the  laurel  branch  they  bore,  just  as  the 
minstrels  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  badge, 
a  turning  wrest  or  key.  The  gradual  decadence  of 
minstrelsy  took  away  many  of  the  attributes  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  bard. 
The  minstrel  was  only  to  be  known  as  the  musician 
and  poet,  while  the  feats  of  jugglery  and  of  gestur- 
ing were  taken  up  by  a  different  professional  class. 
The  minstrel  is  now  the  poet;  the  juggler  and 
tumbler  are  now  the  professions  followed,  as  a  rule, 
only  by  men  of  the  lower  classes. 

I  REMEMBER  once  Strolling  along  the  margin  of  a 
stream,  in  one  of  those  low,  sheltered  valleys  on  Sal- 
bbury  Plains  where  the  monks  of  former  ages  planted 
chapels  and  built  hermits'  cells.  There  was  a  little 
parish  church  near,  but  tall  elms  and  quivering  alders 
hid  it  from  the  sight,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  full  organ  pealing  on  the 
ear,  accompanied  by  rustic  voices,  and  the  willing 
choir  of  village  maids  and  children.  It  rose  "  like  an 
exhalation  of  rich  distilled  perfumes." — HastliU, 

Music  moves  us,  and  we  know  not  why;  we  feel 
the  tears,  but  cannot  trace  their  source.  Is  it  the 
language  of  some  other  state,  bom  of  its  memory  ? 
For  what  can  wake  the  soul's  strong  instinct  of  an- 
other world  like  music? — Miss  L,  E,  London, 
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Lord  Bacon  had  music  often  played  in  the  room 
•djmning  his  study.  Milton  listened  to  his  organ  for 
Us  solemn  inspirations ;  and  music  was  ever  neces- 
vxy  to  Warfoorton.  The  symphonies  which  awoke 
ia  tkc  poet  sublime  emotions  might  have  composed 
Oe  inventive  mind  of  the  great  critic  in  the  visions 
of  Us  theoretical  mysteries.— /^tjra^/f. 

Undbr  the  influence  of  music  we  are  all  deluded 
IB  some  way.  We  imagine  that  the  performers  must 
dwell  in  the  regions  to  which  they  lift  their  hearers. 
We  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  man  may  blow  the 
most  soul- animating  strains  from  his  trumpet  and  yet 
be  a  coward ;  or  melt  an  audience  to  tears  with  his 
violin,  and  yet  be  a  heartless  profligate. — Hilliard, 

It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts,  de- 
lights my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not  only 
fe  me  for  after  business,  but  fills  my  heart,  at  the 
pfcsent,  with  pure  and  useful  thoughts ;  so  that  when 
tbe  music  sounds  the  sweetliest  in  my  ears,  truth 
commonly  flows  the  clearest  into  my  mind.  And 
hcBce  it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  is  become  more  har- 
nooioos,  by  being  accustomed  so  much  to  harmony, 
and  so  averse  to  all  manners  of  discord,  that  the  least 
juiing  sounds,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very 
laish  and  unpleasant  to  me. — Bishop  Beveridge, 

In  part  of  Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  he 
says  that  **  music  improves  the  relish  of  a  banquet.*' 
Tint  I  deny, — any  more  than  painting  might  do. 
Tliey  may  both  be  additional  pleasures,  as  well  as 
coorersadon  is,  but  are  perfectly  distinct  notices; 
and  cannot,  with  the  least  propriety,  be  »aid  to  mix 
or  Ucnd  with  the  repast,  as  none  of  them  serve  to 
raise  the  flavor  of  the  wine,  the  sauce,  the  meat,  or 
help  to  quicken  appetite.  But  music  and  painting 
add  a  spirit  to  devotion,  and  elevate  its  ardor. — Sterne^ 

Cuuan's  favorite  mode  of  meditation  was  with 
las  violin  in  his  hand ;  for  hours  together  would  he 
finget  himself,  running  voluntaries  over  the  strings, 
vlule  his  imagination,  collecting  its  tones,  was  open- 
iag  all  his  faculties  for  the  coming  emergency  at  the 
bar. — Disraeli, 

A  good  ear  for  music  and  a  good  taste  for  music 
are  two  very  different  things  which  are  often  con- 
foonded;  and  so  is  comprehending  and  enjoying 
erery  object  of  sense  and  sentiment. — Lord  Greviite, 

In  the  germ,  when  the  fiist  trace  of  life  begins  to 
itir,  music  is  the  nurse  of  the  soul ;  it  murmurs  in 
tbe  ear,  and  the  child  sleeps;  the  tones  are  compan- 
ions of  his  dreams, — they  are  the  world  in  which  he 

Without  the  definiteness  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, music  is,  for  that  very  reason,  far  more  sugges- 
tire.  Like  Milton's  Eve,  an  outline,  an  impulse,  is 
fimushed ;  imagination  does  the  rest. —  Tuckerman, 

Music  is  the  mediator  between  the  spiritual  and 
tbe  sensual  life.  Although  the  spirit  be  not  master 
of  that  which  it  creates  through  music,  yet  it  is  blessed 
in  this  creation,  which,  like  every  creation  of  art,  is 
nigfatier  than  the  artist. — Beethoven, 

Music  is  nothing  else  but  wild  sounds  civilized 
iato  time  and  tune.  Such  the  extensiveness  thereof, 
Alt  it  stoopeth  so  low  as  brute  beasts,  yet  mounteth 
»  high  as  angels.  For  horses  will  do  more  for  a 
whistle  than  for  a  whip,  and  by  hearing  their  bells 
jingle  away  their  weariness. — Fuller. 

Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  glorious  gifts 
oCGod,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy ;  for  it  re- 
Boves  from  the  heart  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and  the 
^ndaatioa  of  evil  thoughts .— Z«/i^. 


The  direct  relation  of  music  is  not  to  ideas,  but 
emotions.  Music,  in  the  works  of  its  greatest  nias- 
ters,is  more  marvelous,  more  mysterious,  than  poetry. 
^Henry  Giles. 

It  is  a  bird-flight  of  the  soul,  when  the  heart  de- 
clares itself  in  song.  The  affections  that  clothe 
themselves  with  wings  are  passions  that  have  been 
subdued  to  virtues. — Simms, 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A 
carpenter's  hammer,  in  a  warm  summer  noon,  will 
fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer  madness.  But 
those  unconnected,  unset  sounds  are  nothing  to  the 
measured  malice  of  music. — Lamb, 

I  think  sometimes,  could  I  only  have  music  on 
my  own  terms ;  coul4  I  live  in  a  great  city,  and  know 
where  I  could  go  whenever  I  wished  the  ablution 
and  inundation  of  musical  waves,  that  were  a  bath 
and  a  medicine. — Emerson, 

Even  the  miner,  while  clanking  his  chains,  sings 
as  he  lightens  his  labor  with  untaught  music ;  he  too 
sings,  who  bending  low  on  the  oozy  sand,  drags  the 
slow  barge  against  the  stream. — Ovid. 

The  lines  of  poetry^  the  periods  of  prose,  and  even 
the  texts  of  Scripture  most  frequently  recollected  and 
quoted,  are  those  which  are  felt  to  be  preeminently 
musical. — Shenstone. 


PRIMARY  TEACHING. 


BY  FANNY  MURRAY. 


IT  surely  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
primary  teaching,  which  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  its  most  important  part.  If  that 
foimdation  be  not  well  laid,  complete  and 
symmetrical  as  far  as  it  extends,  how  can  a 
perfect  superstructure  be  raised  upon  it? 
And  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
impression  that  the  position  of  the  primary 
teacher  is  subordinate  to  that  of  her  co-lab- 
orer in  the  grammar  department ;  that  her 
work  is  easy,  and  that  few  natural  gifts  and 
a  very  limited  education  are  sufficient  for  its 
accomplishment. 

Let  us  see  what  her  work  is,  and  what  are 
its  relations.  She  receives  the  child  on  its 
entrance  into  school.  From  her  the  quick 
intelligence  takes  its  first  impressions  of  the 
new  world  in  which  it  finds  itself.  She  has 
to  smooth  away  the  first  difficulties;  to  re- 
concile these  children,  who,  like  all  other 
young  animals,  are  restless  by  the  very  laws 
of  nature,  to  habits  of  restraint  and  atten- 
tion, and  to  invest  the  school-room  with  a 
charm  that  shall  win  them  from  the  sunshine 
and  freedom  of  the  streets.  It  is  her  task  to 
quicken  the.  perceptions,  to  develop  and  di- 
rect the  opening  faculties.  No  one  has 
preceded  her;  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
work.  She  must  evoke  the  ideas,  and  then 
teach  the  symbols  which  represent  them  in 
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Written  and  spoken  words.  By  her,  also, 
must  be  given,  with  skill  and  patience,  the 
first  ideas  of  number — ^a  difficult  and  most 
important  work,  for  in  these  introductory 
classes,  by  these  first  ideas  of  number  «s  laid 
the  basis  of  all  that  is  clear,  rapid  and  accu- 
rate in  future  mathematical  operations. 
Look  at  the  materials  with  which  these,  her 
first  labors,  must  be  completed:  the  black- 
board and  chalk,  a  numeral  frame,  some 
charts — ^mere  skeletons !  to  which  she  must 
give  substance  and  vitality.  And  so  on 
through  the  different  primary  grades,  aided 
as  she  advances  by  Readers;  but  these,  for 
the  most  part,  treat  of  subjects  with  which 
the  children  are  not  familiar.  "My  red  ox* ' 
and  "myyof/pig"  are,  after  all,  rather  un- 
common possessions  with  the  most  of  them. 
A  "barn"  is  a  structure  of  which  they  en- 
tertain very  confused  ideas,  and  the  "fox,** 
of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
First  Readers,  requires  a  description  as  elab- 
orate as  if  it  were  the  megalosaurus. 

To  the  primary  teacher  also  belongs  the 
education  of  the  eye  in  form  and  color,  and 
all  that  is  comprised  in  the  general  designa- 
tion of  "object  lessons,"  subjects  most  im- 
portant in  themselves  and  as  being  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  scientific  "oral  instruction** 
of  the  Grammar  Departments.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  grade  or  the  study  upon  which 
she  is  engaged,  she  must  instruct  from  the 
forces  of  her  own  brain  and*  nerves,  must 
govern  by  her  own  will-power.  At  the  same 
time,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  she  is 
moulding  the  plastic  natures  committed  to 
her  charge  by  look,  speech  and  gesture,  by 
her  very  habits  of  thought.  She  is  not  sim- 
ply teaching  the  alphabet,  the  primer  or  the 
first  reader;  she  is  training  the  intellect  and 
the  will ;  she  is  shaping  the  soul  into  the 
form  it  shall  wear  in  life  as  surely  as  the 
body  takes  with  it,  from  these  years  of  child- 
hood, the  features  which  shall  distinguish  its 
maturity.  In  short,  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  these  men  and  women  of  the  future 
are,  to  the  primary  teacher,  "as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter. ' '  In  the  ambition  which 
she  excites,  the  obedience,  discipline  and 
industry  which  she  enforces,  is  the  key  to  all 
future  knowledge  to  the  whole  school  life  of 
the  child. 

Does  her  influence  stop  there?  Every 
one  she  sends  from  her  hands,  bright,  disci- 
plined, intelligent,  has  already  received  a 
grand  start  in  life — is  already  armed  against 
the  brute  forces  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

In  this  world  there  is  many  an  humble 
apostleship  of  truth  which  does,  not  preach 


from  any  pulpit,  and  surely  teaching  in  all 
its  branches  is  one  of  them.  Through  cold 
and  heat,  in  good  and  bad  neighborhoods, 
in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  these  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  do  their  work,  some* 
times  with  little  reward  or  encouragement, 
but  the  righteous  sense  of  a  trust  fulfilled, 
the  hope  to  hear  one  day  from  Him  who  is 
just  to  judge  and  powerful  to  reward,  the 
words,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.** 

No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  all  we 
have  described  is  performed  in  every  pri- 
mary school  or  department  in  this  city.  If 
it  were,  there  would  be  no  retrospective 
teaching  of  primary  grades  in  grammar  de- 
partments, no  patching  up  of  unsightly  de- 
ficiencies here  and  there.  We  would  have 
fewer  truants,  fewer  boys  discharged  for 
hopeless  insubordination,  and  far  less  need 
for  any  discussion  of  compulsory  education. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  school 
where  numbers  are  the  highest  ambition 
and  the  highest  claim  to  excellence.  ^It  re- 
quires thorough  order  and  system,  from  the 
lowest  class  to  the  highest.  No  disjointed 
efforts,  no  teaching  of  each  grade,  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  school,  will  ever  be  fully 
successful. 

There  must  be  a  plan,  with  which  every 
part  shall  harmonize,  a  ruling  intelligence, 
clear,  wise  and  just ;  and  capable  and  ear- 
nest teachers.  It  is  a  fact,  known  to  all  of 
us,  that  there  are  many  in  the  schools  whose 
want  of  ability  or  want  of  principle,  make 
them  ^  a  drag  upon  their  upright  fellow- 
workers.  Imperfectly  educated,  frivolous, 
self-sufficient,  "  ignorant  of  their  duty  and 
incapable  of  being  taught,**  they  care  not 
who  suffers  through  their  defects;  and  if 
they  can  pass  somehow  through  the  perils  of 
"Examination  Day  **  and  present,  on  paper, 
a  certain  average  attendance,  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

But  whether  it  be  performed  in  all  cases 
or  not,  this  is  the  work  of  the  primary 
teacher,  important  beyond  all  possibility  of 
exaggeration  both  to  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety. 

Regarding,  then,  the  solemnity  of  hef 
trust,  the  great  power  for  good  or  evil  vested 
in  her  hands,  we  come  to  the  question  : 
Can  almost  any  one  teach  a  primary  school  ? 
Is  it,  indeed,  a  mere  apprenticeship,  where 
the  rudiments  of  the  teacher's  art  may  be 
harmlessly  practiced  by  the  unskillful. 

The  primary  teacher  may  not  require  a 
training  in  higher  mathematics,  nor  to  be 
technically  accurate  in  sciences  which  form 
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no  part  of  her  course  of  instruction,  but  she 
does  require  that  wide  and  varied  knowledge, 
that  dear  intelligence,  which  are  the  results 
of  a  thorough  education.  Teaching  entirely 
from  the  resources  of  her  own  mind,  she 
slwuldhave  those  things  which  give  force 
aod originality  to  all  the  processes  of  thought, 
and  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  all  lasting 
power  over  others.  She  requires,  besides, 
patience,  skill,  tact,  sympathy  with  the  chil- 
dren—natural gifts,  without  which  no  one 
can  be  a  successful  teacher. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which 
sorely  is  a  just  and  reasonable  deduction 
from  all  this.  A  woman  thus  educated  and 
endowed  is  entitled  to  social  standing  and 
solid  rewards  commensurate  with  the  good 
^does. 

She  should  be  a  "gentlewoman,"  in  the 
highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term ;  not  a 
dnidge  or  a  slave  to  be  coerced  by  penalties 
into  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  She  is  en- 
titled to  respect  and  consideration,  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  and  when  not  worthy  of 
these  she  is  not  qualified  for  even  the  hum- 
blest position.  We  can  no  longer  regard 
teaching  as  one  of  the  mere  trades  by  which 
a  woman  earns  a  scanty  livelihdiod.  It  is  a 
profesion — a  science.  Therefore  raise  the 
standard  of  excellence  as  high  as  is  neces- 
cessary,  but  pay  the  accomplished  teacher, 
wherever  she  is  placed,  for  her  labor,  her  in- 
leflect,  her  life!  Shield  her  from  caprice 
and  injustice,  and  you  lay,  broad  and  deep, 
the  foundations  of  public  and  private  honor 
in  the  generation  which  she  is  instructing. 
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JOHNNY'S  UNEXPECTED  LESSON. 


BY  ADAM^STWIN. 


T  OHNNY  came  home  from  his  second  visit 
I  to  the  Park  Museum  unusually  sober  and 
•'thoughtful. 

He  had  been  comparing  pussy's  feet  with 
Hmnpty's,  finding  out  a  great  many  curious 
Curts  worth  noticing;  and  his  main  errand 
to  the  park  was  to  study  the  feet  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  there. 

*'  Don't  forget  that  you  are  to  look  at  their 
eyes,  too,"  I  said. 

"All  of  them?" 

"Certainly;  if  you  have  time.  At  least 
look  again  at  those  you  studied  before." 

Johnny  wondered  why  it  wouldn't  be  bet- 
ter to  look  at  those  he  did  not  see  before, 
and  said  as  much.     I  simply  assured  him 


that  it  would  very  likely  be  worth  his  while 
to  go  over  the  old  ground  again;  and  so  let 
the  matter  rei^t. 

The  truth  is,  I  knew  that  a  second  looking 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  show  him  some  things 
that  would  surprise  him.  Since  our  last  talk 
about  eyes  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
somehow  let  a  number  of  very  important  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  of  cats'  eyes  slip 
my  mind,  and  I  wanted  him  to  discover  the 
mistake  himself,  if  he  could. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  little  boys  who  read 
the  account  of  our  talk  can  tell  what  the 
mistake  was. 

"It's  awful  queer,"  said  Johnny,  when  we 
left  the  supper-table. 

I  had  suspected  the  caiise  of  his  trouble 
from  the  first,  but  had  said  nothing.  To 
this  last  remark  I  simply  replied : 
"*What  is  queer,  Johnny?" 
"  Everything,"  he  said ;  "  cats  and  things 
— and  cat's  eyes.  You  said  lions  were  cats, 
didn't  you?" 

"Certainly,  lions  are  cats." 
"And  cats  have  eyes  like  pussy?" 
"Most  cats  do." 

^^ Lions  don^ty     This  Johnny  said  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  though  it  were  a  comfort  to 
get  the  troublesome  fact  off  his  mind. 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,"  said  Johnny,  stoutly.  "Fred 
held  me  up,  and  I  looked  at  them  ever  so 
long — both  of  them.  The  old  lion  looked 
straight  at  me  with  his  eyes  both  open,  and — 
hedidn't  have^aZ-eyesatall.  Didhe,  Fred?" 
"The  pupils  were  perfectly  round,"  Fred 
replied. 

"  So  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  their  eyes 
were  like  pussy's.'* 

"It  seems  so,"  said  Fred. 
"  That  shows  the  difference  between  seeing 
and  observing.  I  have  looked  at  lions  ever 
so  many  times,  but  never  noticed  their  eyes 
particularly.  So  I  said,  at  first  thought,  that 
they  were  as  cat's  eyes  generally  are,  an 
error  that  Johnny  was  able  to  detect  as  soon 
as  he  really  looked  at  a  lion's  eyes.  I  must 
have  seen  the  fact  stated  in  some  book,  for 
it  occurred  to  me  afterwards." 

"And  you  didn't  tell  me  !."  Johnny  ex- 
claimed, with  no  little  surprise. 

"  No,  Johnny,  if  I  had  you  would  proba- 
bly have  forgotten  the  fact,  as  I  did.  We 
are  apt  to  have  a  very  slight  grip  of  things 
we  learn  in  that  way  at  second-hand.  Hav- 
ing discovered  the  truth  yourself,  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  never  forget  it. 

"  And  it  may  teach  you  a  much  more  im- 
portant lesson,"  I  added,  seeing  the  unset- 
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tied  and  unhappy  look  his  face  was  wearing. 

"Lesson?"  he  echoed,  with  the  faintest 
possible  smile. 

"Yes,"  I  repeated,  "a  very  important 
lesson,  and  that  is  never  to  be  too  sure  of 
what  you  have  not  tested  yourself." 

" Not  when  j'^?«  tell  me?" 

Poor  fellow  !  The  idea  that  I  should  tell 
him  what  was  not  exactly  and  wholly  true 
had  never  entered  his  mind  before.  No 
wonder  it  made  him  feel  Ipadly. 

**  Everybody  makes  mistakes,"  I  replied  ; 
"and  those  who  would  not  tell  you  a  lie  for 
all  the  world  may  tell  you  what  is  untrue,  as 
I  did,  when  they  least  intend  it.  It*s  a 
sorry  lesson  to  learn,  but  we  all  have  to  learn 
it  sooner  or  later.  Without  doubting  peo- 
ple's honesty  in  the  least,  it  is  a  good  plan 
always  to  test,  so  far  as  we  can,  what  they 
tell  us  in  books  or  otherwise,  by  our  own 
observation  and  thinking.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  what  we  know.  * ' 

"We  can't  always  be  sure  we  are  right 
even  then,"  Fred  remarked,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  always,  for  we  may  reason  tvrrongly 
as  well  as  others ;  and  sometimes  we  let  ouf 
senses  deceive  us,  or  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, we  misinterpret  what  our  senses  tell  us. 
We  have  our  mind  so  fully, made  up  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  look  at  that  we  see  what  we 
expect  to  see,  when  the  fact  is  really  some- 
thing else.  Still,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  special 
value  to  the  knowledge  we  get  by  our  own 
efforts;  and  if  we  make  a  habit  of  being 
careful  in  our  own  observations  and  infer- 
ences, and  are  not  too  sure  of  what  we  do 
not  actually  know,  we  are  not  very  likely  to 
go  far  wrong." 

"I  suppose  I  was  hasty,"  Fred 'remarked, 
the  first  time  we  looked  at  the  tiger's  eyes. 
"  We  had  been  looking  at  the  wild  cats  in  the 
cage  below  the  tigers.  I  knew  the  tigers 
were  cats,  too;  and,  though  we  couldn't  see 
their  eyes  very  well,  I  was  sure  the  pupils 
were  narrow  like  pussy's.  To-day  the  sun 
was  not  so  bright ;  the  tigers  opened  their 
eyes  wider,  so  that  I  could  see  the  whole  of 
the  pupil,  and  it  was — ' ' 

"  Just  like  the  lion's,  only  bigger,"  Johnny 
chimed  in,  glad  the  talk  had  come  once 
more-within  his  reach. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  Fred  continued;  "the 
tiger's  expression  is  so  cat-like,  especially 
about  the  eyes,  that  one  would  not  expect 
the  eyes  to  be  so  different." 

"  I  suppose  his  round  face  and  his  stealthy 
look  through  half-shut  lids,  so  like  pussy's, 
help  to  make  us  think  him  more  like  pussy 
than  he  really  is. 


"  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  multi- 
tude of  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  only  the 
largest  have  round  pupils,  and  these  vary 
most  from  the  common  type.  Of  the  leop- 
ards, which  are  least  cat-like,  the  cheetahs, 
or  hunting  leopards,  vary  from  ^the  type  so 
much  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  undecided 
whether  to  class  them  with  cats  or  not." 

"Do  they  differ  except  in  their  eyes?" 
Fred  asked. 

"  Very  much.  You  remember  how  pussy's 
feet  are,  don't  you,  Johnny?" 

"  'Course  I  do ! "  said  Johnny,  brighten- 
ing up  again.     "  She  has  sharp  claws." 

"Anything  more?" 

"She  draws  'em  in  and  sticks  'em  out 
when  she  wants  to.  The  old  tiger  did  just 
the  same  when  he  waked  up  and  stretched 
himself.     I  saw  him." 

"Are  Humpty's  feet  like  that?" 

"  No,"  said  Johnny.  "  His  toes  have  dull 
claws,  and  he  can't  draw  them  back.  That's 
why  they  rattle  so  when  he  runs  on  the  bare 
floor." 

"Could  he  catch  a  rat  with  his  paws  as 
pussy  does  a  mouse  ?' ' 

"  No.  He  bites  'em,"  said  Jo'hnny,  **and 
shakes  'em.  He  can't  hold  anything  except 
with  his  teeth." 

"That's  the  way,  I  believe,  with  the 
cheetah.  He  is  a  cat  in  most  respects,  but 
he  has  dog  feet  as  well  as  dog  eyes." 

"And  he  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  dog — a 
coach  dog,"  Fred  added.  I  have  read  of 
their  being  used  like  dogs  in  hunting." 

* '  So  they  are,  I  believe, '  *  said  I.  "  Maybe 
their  round -pupiled  eyes  have  something  to 
do  with  their  dog-like  manner  of  running 
down  their  game.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
study  the  habits  of  all  the  dog-eyed  cats  from 
this  point  of  view,  comparing  them  with  the 
habits  of  the  more  numerous  species  that 
have  eyes  like  pussy. 

"  But  poor  Johnny  is  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
tired  out  with  so  much  talk  that  is  too  old 
for  him,  I'm  afraid  he'll  dream  of  moiister 
cats  to-night.  Suppose  you  call  Mary  to  put 
him  to  bed." 

"  How  many  cats  have  round  pupils,  any- 
way?" Fred  asked,  when  Johnny  had  bidden 
us  a  sleepy  good-night. 

"Four  kinds,  I  believe — the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  jaguar.  At  least 
these  are  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  all  that 
are  mentioned  by  Prof.  Owen,  the  first  to 
notice  these  exceptions.  Very  likely  they 
are  all ;  for  his  knowledge  of  animals  is  very 
extensive,  and  he  is  pretty  careful  in  what 
he  says.  Christian  Union, 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATON. 


THE  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
Wilkcs-Banre,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  loth,  nth  and  12th,  1875. 
The  following  programme  of  exercises  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Coolmittee: 

PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  lOTH. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  exercises.  Address  of  Wel- 
come— Hon.  E.  L.  Dana.  ,  Reply — Hugh  B.  East- 
bam«  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee.  Enroll* 
moA  of  members.     Miscellaneous  business. 

2  p.  M. — Presidents  Inaugural  Address — W.  W. 

Woodruff,    A.    M.,   Newtown,   Pa.     Discussion   qf 

President's  address.     The  Relation  of  the  Prepare- 

tarj  Schools  to  the  Universities — D.  Copeland,  A.  M., 

•  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

8  P.  M. — The  Powerof  Thought— Gto.  W.  Fetter, 
A.  M..  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lessons  irt  Manners  and  Morals — Maria  L,  San- 
ford,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST    IITH. 

9  A.  M- — The  Study  of  Civil  Government— Y,,  A. 
Ai^ell,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg, 
Pa-  J>r€tiving — ^J.  V.  Montgomery,  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

2    p.    M. — Industrial  Education — H.   S.  Jones, 

A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa.     The 
Simdy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  our  Public  Schools — 

B.  C  Jillson,  A.  M.,  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8  P.  M. — £ssay—yL\s%  L.  A.  Haller,  Allegheny 
City,  Pa,  College  and  Normal  School  Discipline — 
E.B.  Fairfield,   LL.D.,  State  Normal  School,  In- 

^i^yaa^   Pa.  

THURSDAY,  AUGUST   I2TH. 

9  A.  M. — Organization  of  the  Educational  Forces 
w  Society — William  S.  Schofield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Spelling — F.  A.  March,  LL.  D.,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — A  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools — 
Jesfie  Newlin,  Sbperintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill 
coanty,  Pla» 

7.30  p.  M. — Pennsylvania  at  the  Centennial  Ex' 
f^sition  of  1876 — Hon.  T.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D., 
State  Superintendent.  Closing  exercises  of  the  As- 
sodation.  


I    O 


On  Friday,  Aug.  islh,  the  Association  will  probably 
Ktike  an  excursion  either  to  Watkins*  Glen  or  to  the 
■Switchback,  at  Mauch  Chunk. 
■    The  papers  will  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes  in 
I  length.    An  opportunity  of  discussing  them  will  be 


presented.    Speeches  should  be  short,  sharp  and 
decisive. 

A  proposition,  warmly  advocated,  has  been  made 
to  the  committee,  looking  towards  the  holding  01  a 
State  Spelling  Bee,  on  Thursday  evening.  While  this 
feature  is  not  included  in  the  above  programme,  the 
committee  will  have  a  plan  matured  (in  case  it  should 
be  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  have  this  exercise,) 
by  which  each  county  in  the  state  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  being  represented  in  the  contest. 

Hotel  rates,  Wyoming  Valley  House,  ^3.00  per 
day ;  Luzerne,  Exchange  and  Bristol,  |2.oo. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  railroad  arrangements 
given  below.  Parties  who  procure  membership 
tickets  and  afterwards  find  themselves  unable  to  at- 
tend, will  have  the  price  of  the  ticket  refunded  by  re- 
turning railroad  order  and  ticket,  with  stamp,  to  Mr. 
Sickel  before  August  14th. 

Let  the  educators  of  the  state  combine  to  make 
the  Wilkes- Barre  meeting  an  occasion  of  great  profit 
and  pleasure. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Chairman, 

New  Hope^  Pa.,  June  24th,  1874. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tickets  for  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  will  be  sold  on  the 
following  named  railroads,  froni  August  7th  to  nth, 
good  to  return  until  August  17th,  1875. 

Persons  procuring  cards  of  membership  and  orders 
from  the  ticket  agent,  can  obtain  excursion  tickets  9X 
the  principal  stations  on  Belvidere  Delaware,  North- 
em  Central,  Pennsylvania  Central,  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  and  Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkesbarre. 

Excursion  tickets  can  be  procured  without  orders, 
at  the  principal  stations  on  the  following,  by  exhibit- 
ing your  cards  of  membership :  Catawissa  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  East  Pennsylvania,  North  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Cum- 
berland Valley. 

Persons  having  cards  of  membership,  who  pay  full 
fare  in  go^ng  over  the  following  roads  to  the  meeting, 
can  procure  passes  at  the  meeting  to  return /r^^, 
namely,  Allegheny  Valley,  and  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son. 

To  secure  the  above  low  rates,  and  also  to  obtain 
hotel  accommodations  at  a  reduced  figure,  teachers  * 
and  others  should  procure  cards  of  membership,  by 
enclosing  one  dollar,  (with  stamp)  giving  name  and 
address,  to  the  ticket  agent,  J.  F.  Sickel,  German- 
town,  Pa.  For  orders,  apply  (stamp  enclosed)  giving 
railroads  and  name  of  stations,  on  or  before  August 
1st,  1875,  to  J'  F.  Sickel,  Germantown^  Pa, 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  President  we  have 
been  furnished  with  an  advance  copy  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  as 
follows: 

St.  Louis,  yune  /,  iSys^ 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota,  August  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1875.  '^^ 
meetings  will  ht  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  hotels  and  residences.  The 
Sections  will  meet  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Association  will  be  held  on  the 
mornings  and  evenings  of  each  day.  The  several 
Sections  will  hold  their  meetings  in  the  iiftemoons. 

Lectures,  papers  and  discussions  are  expected  from 
the  following  persons:  D.  C.  Gilman,  President 
Johns  Hopkms  University,  Bahimore,  Md.;  J.  B. 
Angell,  President  University  of  Michigan;  John 
Eaton,  jr..  National  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Duane  Doty,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Leon  Trousdale,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
W.  F.  Phelps,  President  State  Normal  School,  Wi- 
nona,  Minn.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis.;  Miss 
Grace  C.  Bibb,  City  Normal  School,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Wm.  W.  Folwell,  President  State  University, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Lewis  Felmeri,  Professor  of 
Pedagogics  at  the  University  of  Klausenberg,  Austria. 
The  subjects  of  Agricultural  and  Polytechnic  Instruc- 
tion, Country  Schools,  Health  in  the  Schoolroom, 
School  Record  Books,  Course  of  Study  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  German  Pedagogy,  Education 
in  the  Southern  States,  Centennial  Anniversary,  &c., 
will  be  discussed. 

Department  of  Higher  Educatwn, — Relation  of 
the  State  to  Higher  Education,  by  Prof.  W.  Leroy 
Brown,  Univ/ersity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  The 
Military  Sciences  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  by 
Lieut.  A.  D.  Schenck,  U.  S.  A.,  Iowa  University, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The  Relation  and  Duties  of  Ed- 
ucators to  Crime,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittinger,  D.  D., 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Reform  Association,  Sewickly, 
Pa.  President  D.  C.  Gilman  is  expected  to  speak 
on  the  proposed  plan  of  the  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity at  Baltimore.  The  president  of  this  department 
is  George  P.  Hays,  President  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools, — Progress  and 
Reform  through  Normal  Schools,  by  Prof.  G.  P. 
Beard,  State  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  by  Miss 
Delia  A.;Lathrop,  City  Normal  School  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Relation  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  the  Pro- 
fession of  Teaching,  a  report  to  be  presented  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  at  Detroit,  1874,  James 
Johonnot,  chairman.  State  Normal  School  at  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  Also,  a  Course  of  Professional  In- 
struction ;  report  by  a  speeial  committee  appointed 
at  Detroit,  1874,  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellow,  chairman. 
State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Department  of  Elementary  Schools, — Language 
Teaching,  its  Importitnce  and  its  Methods,  by  H.  F. 
Harrington,  Superintendent,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  Boys?  by  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Superintendent,  Chicago,  111.  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  Giris  ?  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  late 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  at  Evanston. 

Private  hospitalities  will  be  furnished  to  all  who 
desire  them,  and  who  give  notice  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  to  Prof.  O.  V.  Towsley,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Schools,  Minneapolis  Minn. 

Hotels. — ^The  following  hotels  will  accommodate 
members  of  the  Association  at  reduced  rates  :  First 
National  Hotel,  1 1.25  per  day;  Commercial  Hotel, 
|i.25perday. 

If  the  present  low  fare  continues  on  the  Pennsyl. 
vania  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  teachers 


from  this  state  will  be  able  to  take  the  trip  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms;  if  not,  the  Baltimore  ajid 
Ohio  railroad  oflfers  to  sell  round  trip  tickets  from 
Baltimore  to  Chicago  and  return  for  $20,  From 
Chicago  to  Minneapolis  the  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
railroad  will  return  members  who  paid  full  fare  over 
the  road  for  one  fifth  the  usual  fare.  There  are  other 
routes  from  Chicago  equal ly^  liberal. 

— Since  writing  the  above  we  have  learned  that 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
to  Chicago  at  reduced  rates. 


WE  are  gratified  that  the  custom  has  be- 
come so  general  in  Pennsylvania  of 
opening  cadetships  at  the  national  schools,  at 
W^t  Point  and  Annapolis,  to  a  competitive 
examination.  All  the  most  patriotic  and  libe- 
ral of  our  Congressmen,  instead  of  appointing 
cadets  from  among  their  relatives,  partisans, 
or  special  friends,  give  all  the  young  men  of 
their  districts  a  chance  to  compete  for  the 
position  before  a  competent  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  the  one  who  proves  himself  the 
best  fitted  for  the  place  gets  it.  This  plan 
is  the  best  in  every  respect.  It  relieves  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  charge  of  favorit- 
ism in  making  these  appointments  which 
belong  to  the  whole  nation,  it  takes  to  the 
national  schools  the  very  best  talent  in  the 
state,  and  it  has  an  excellent  effect  upon 
large  numbers  of  pupils  in  our  non-profes- 
sional schools  in  presenting  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  cadetship  if  they  pos- 
sess the  merit  to  deserve  it.  Let  this  plan 
become  the  settled  policy  in  making  caxlet- 
ship  appointments,  and  there  is  no  school  in 
the  state  that  may  not  be  made  to  feel  its 
stimulating  influence. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  origination 
of  the  plan  of  selecting  cadets  for  the  na- 
tional schools  by  competitive  examination. 
We  can  answer  it,  we  think,  so  far  as  this 
state  is  concerned.  The  first  examination 
for  a  cadetship  in  the  national  schools  in 
this  state  was  held  in  Lancaster  county  at 
the  request  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  It  was 
about  the  year  1857  or  i8.i;8.  Mr.  Stevens 
had  previously  been  very  unsuccessful  in 
making  appointments  to  West  Point.  He 
had  sent  some  three  or  four  young  men,  all 
of  whom  either  failed  to  pass  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  or  left  the  school  before 
graduating.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  emphatic 
way,  said,  he  "wanted  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  any  brains  now  bom  in  Lancas- 
ter county,"  and  therefore  instituted  the 
plan  of  competitive  examination.  The  first 
young  man  sent  under  it  went  to  Annapolis, 
graduated  near  the  head  of  his  clas^,  and 
now  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
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able  of  naval  officers.  The  second  went  to 
West  Point,  graduated  high  in  his  class,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  imme- 
diately thereafter  elected  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  th&  institution.  He  has 
since  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  a 
Pennsylvania  University.  The  third  went 
to  West  Point  and  graduated  second  or 
third  in  a  large  class.  And  all  the 
others  appointed  by  Mr.  Stevens  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  he  had 
selected  did  well,  and  he  was,  and  had 
reason  to  be,  greatly  pleased  with  his  change 
of  policy  in  making  such  appoin«^ments.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  had  much  to  do 
in  inducing  other  Congressmen  to  follow 
his  example.  One  after  another  has  done 
so,  until  now  the  plan  of  selecting  candi- 
dates  for  the  national  schools  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  competitive  eipunination,  has  become 
well  nigh  universal,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.         

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Salt  Lake  Con- 
ference of  the  Mormon  Church,  Brigham 
Young  delivered  himself  with  reference  to 
free  schools  as  follows : 

Edacation  renders  a  boy  worthless.  All  our  con- 
gressmen and  governors  of  states  and  public  officials 
tre  the  spawn  of  free  schools.  These  men  never 
performed  a  day's  useful  labor  in  their  lives,  and 
they  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  the  community 
if  they  would  lay  down  their  robes  of  office  and  go 
to  work  in  the  corn-field.  Would  you  have  your 
children  grow  up  maudlin  and  worthless  ?  I  had 
no  schooling,  yet  God  chose  me  for  the  most  exalted 
position  on  earth.  Your  college  professors,  and  men 
canning  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  often 
want  a  meal,  while  I' have  laid  up  my  millions,  and 
can  buy  every  congressman,  every  editor,  and  every 
preacher  in  the  country.  Go  away  to  your  corn- 
fields !  I  am  opposed  to  free  schools ;  and,  under- 
stand me,  although  you  come  begging  to  me  on  your 
hiees,  I  will  not  give  one  dollar  to  educate  another 
nan's  child. 

The  Mormon  Prophet  understands  the 
value  of  ignorance  to  the  system  he  repre- 
sents. Ignorance  is  the  capital  upon  which 
be  trades,  and  through  which  he  has  amassed 
the  millions  of  which  he  boasts.  Ignorance 
is  the  soil  in  which  alone  his  false  system  of 
rdigion  can  flourish. 

Hon.  a.  G.  Curtin,  in  his  lecture  on 
Russia,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  school 
system  is  practically  adopted  there.  H.  L. 
Dieffenbach,  editor  of  the  Bloomsburg  Co- 
hmbiany  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
Governor,  adds : 

Id  reference  thereto,  we  have  an  incident  to  relate 
tbl  is  illustrative  of  the  care  with  which  examination 
into  detail  of  all  the  practices  of  other  countries 
doiacterizes  the  Russian  government.    While  the 


writer  was  quietly  seated,  about  i860,  in  the  Execu- 
tive de]>artment  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  then  held 
official  position,  hi§  room  was  entered  by  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  a  stranger,  who  was  introduced  as  an  attache  of 
the  Russian  diplomatic  legation  at  Washington. 
Their  business  was  stated  to  be  to  inquire  the  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  certain  provisions  of  our  school 
law.  After  a  few  preliminary  words,  the  writer  was 
surprised  by  the  Russian  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  our  school  laws  and  going  through 
it  section  by  section,  and  frequently  sentence  by 
sentence,  inquiring  the  reason  for  their  adoption,  and 
noting  all  the  answers  on  the  margin,  in  short-hand. 
The  explanation  given  was  that  it  was  designed  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  that 
the  Pennsylvania  school  system  had  attracted  the  aU 
tention  of  the  government  of  that  country  as  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  adopted.  We  had  often  heard  vaguely  that 
it  had  been  adopted,  but  now  we  have  the  informa- 
tion direct  and  positive  from  Gov.  Curtin  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Pennsylvania  justly  stands  at  the  head 
of  American  states  for  educational  facilities  afforded 
her  sons  and  daughters,  but  her  own  people  will  be 
the  last  to  appreciate  the  fact. 


How  We  Teach  Morals. — ^With  a  su- 
perior corps  of  well-paid  teachers,  who  con- 
secrate themselves  for  life  to  their  business 
and  have  all  the  necessary  appliances,  I  claim 
that  we  can  accomplish  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  mankind  by  means  that  have  already 
been  tried  and  worked  successfully. 

I  do  not  mean  by  the  ordinary  appliances, 
for  they  are  notorious  failures.  We  have  in 
common  use  four  methods  of  moral  educa- 
tion :  I.  Homilies  by  text-book  and  lec- 
ture ;  2.  Good  advice ;  3.  Scolding ;  4.  Pun- 
ishment. These  methods  are  in  use  every- 
where, and  everywhere  failures.  The  bad 
boy  hears  the  virtues  talked  about  in  homi- 
lies until  he  is  tired  of  it.  He  gets  good 
advice  when  he  is  doing  right,  and  a  double 
dose  of  good  advice  when  he  is  doing  wrong. 
But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  anybody  who  would 
thank  you  for  good  advice,  or  who  is  willing 
to  act  on  it.  The  man  who  really  knows 
how  to  appreciate  good  advice  and  to  act  on 
it  is  already  so  good  that  he  does  not  need  it;: 
if  he  desires  it,  he  does  not  need  it ;  and  if  he- 
needs  it  very  badly,  he  does  not  desire 
it,  but  heartily  resents  it.  The  bad  boy  re- 
jects advice  with  contempt,  and  receives  a. 
liberal  supply  of  scolding,  which  makes  him 
sullen  and  so  wicked  that  for  his  next  offense- 
he  is  whipped  and  left  under  the  debasing  in- 
fluences of  hatred  and  fear.  This  is  what 
might  be  called  immoral  education  ;  and  the 
best  example  of  this  repressive  system  is  in. 
our  penitentiaries,  where  men  are  taken  ini 
knaves,  punished,  flogged,  and  turned  out 
malignant  villains  to  prey  on  society. 
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Moral  education  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
takes  in  criminals,  and  turns  them  out  good 
citizens  by  the  familiar  means  that  common- 
sense  recommends — ^by  placing  them'  in  a 
moral  atmosphere,  and  keeping  them  in  it 
till  their  whole  nature  is  changed,  just  as  men 
are  made  criminals  by  placing  them  in  a 
criminal  atmosphere,  and  keeping  them  there 
till  they  are  saturated  with  baseness.  The 
same  amount  of  moral  power  which  can  take 
criminal  youth  and  elevate  them  to  respect- 
ability, can  take  the  youth  of  virtuous  fami- 
lies and  elevate  them  to  preeminence  in  vir- 
tue. It  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  schools  which  have  reformed  crimi- 
nals have  demonstrated  an  amount  of  power 
sufficient  for  the  world's  regeneration,  if 
rightly  applied.  Honu  and  School, 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 


THE  following  is  the  classification  of 
educational  material  adopted  by  the 
Centennial  Commission.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether what  we  hoped  it  would  be,  but  it  will 
give  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  representation 
of  the  school  interests  of  the  country. 

DEPARTMENT  III. — EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS,  METHODS  AND  LIBRARIES, 

C/<xjjjo(7.— Elementary  instruction :  Infant-schools 
and  Kindergarten,  arrangements,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, and  modes  of  training. 

Public  schoob:  Graded  schools,  buildings  and 
grounds,  equipments,  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
instruction,  text-books,  apparatus,  including  maps, 
charts,  globes,  etc.;  pupils*  work,  including  drawing 
and  penmanship;  provisions  for  physical  training. 

Class  JOT, — Higher  education:  Academies  and 
high  schools.  Colleges  and  universities:  Buildings 
and  grounds;  libraries,  museums  of  zo5logy,  botany, 
mineralogy,  art,  and  archaeology;  apparatus  for  illus- 
tration and  research;  mathematical,  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  astronomical  courses  of  study;  text-books, 
catalogues,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums. 

Class joa, — Professional  schools:  Theology,  law, 
medicine  and  surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining, 
engineering,  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts;  art  and 
design,  military  schools,  naval  schools,  normal 
schools,  commercial  schools,  music.  Buildings,  text- 
books, libraries,  apparatus,  methods,  and  other  ac 
•cessories  for  professional  schools. 

Class  joj. — Institutions  for  instruction  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded. 

Class  304, — Education  reports  and  statistics :  No- 
tional  Bureau  of  Education.  State,  city,  and  town 
systems.  College,  university,  and  professional  systems 

Class 30s* — Libraries:  History,  reports,  statistics, 
and  catalogues. 

Class  J06, — School  and  text-books :  Dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  gazetteers,  directories,  index  volumes, 
bibliographies,  catalogues,  almanacs,  special  treatises, 
general  and  miscellaneous  literature,  newspapers, 
technical  and  special  newspapers  and  journals,  illus- 
trated papers,  periodical  literature. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Class  310, — Institutions  founded  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge :  Such  as  the  Smithson- 
ian  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Institute  of 
France,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  American  Association,  &c.,  their 
organization,  history,  and  results. 

Class ji I. — Learned  and  scientific  associations: 
Geological  and  mineralogical  societies,  etc.  Engi- 
neering, technical  and  professional  associations.  Ar« 
tistic,  biological,  zoological,  medical  societies,  astro- 
nomical observatories. 

Class  312. — Museums,  collections,  art-galleries, 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  industry.  Agricul- 
tural fairs,  state  and  county  exhibitions,  national  ex- 
hibitions. International  exhibitions.  Scientific  mu- 
seums and  art  museums.  Ethnological  and  archaeo- 
logical collections. 

Class  s  13. — Music  and  the  drama. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

EXPERIENCE  often  fails  to  make  a 
good  teacher,  even  when  extended  and 
varied ;  sound  scholarship,  desirable  as  it  is, 
will  not  do  it  alone ;  moral  culture  will  not 
do  it ;  money  and  position  will  not  do  it. 
A  person  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  all  these 
may  fail  to  teach  and  govern  well  a  school 
of  fifty  children.  There  is  something  be- 
yond all  these,  more  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  broader  and  deeper,  because  it  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  life  and  the  end  of  the  hu- 
man being.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  see 
in  the  ragged,  ill-bred  and  ignorant  lad  the 
latent  powers  of  mind  and  moral  forces 
within  him.  Has  he  the  elements  of  a  noble 
man  and  a  useful  citizen  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  At  a  glance,  the  teacher  must  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  circumstances  and  asso- 
ciations which  surround  the  pupil,  the  influ- 
ences which  control  him,  the  natural  intel- 
lectual powers  he  possesses,  and  the  moral 
strength  there  is  in  him ;  nay,  more,  the 
teacher  must  discover  his  habits,  his  previous 
acquirements,  in  order  to  know  how  and 
where  to  begin  the  long  and  patient  work  oi 
training,  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  is  to  be  carried  on  until  he 
has  formed  industrious  habits,  and  has  gained 
sufficient  knowledge  to  prepare  him  for  use- 
fulness and  citizenship.  Then  the  first  pre- 
requisite of  the  teacher  is  quick  perception, 
an  insight  into  human  character,  and  a  pene- 
tration which  can  reach  the  primary  causes  of 
the  condition  of  the  child,  when  first  present- 
ed for  education.  As  the  growth  and  bloom 
of  a  flower  depend  upon  the  soil,  the  sur- 
roundings, the  moisture,  the  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  care  of  the  horticulturist ;  so 
the  education  of  the  child  depends  upon 
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more  than  his  training  in  school.  His  home 
and  the  home  influences  must  be  regarded ; 
his  associations  are  all  to  be  considered. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  these,  and  a  power 
to  meet  them,  no  school  work,  can  fully  ac- 
complish the  end  of  education. 

Every  child  who  sits  in  the  school-room 
is  a  problem  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
is  found  in  the  range  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence. The  conditions  are  so  numerous  and 
complex,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  few 
become  successful  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  country?  When  the 
negligence  and  indifference  of  parents,  the 
inexperience  of  teachers,  and  the  tendencies 
of  human  nature  are  considered,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  so  many  children 
grow  up  into  virtuous  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.— R,    W.  Stevenson^  Columbus^  Ohio, 


WOMEN  AS  OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE  State  Teachers'  Association  is  doubtless  an 
admirable  institution,  well-officered  and  well- 
conducted  ;  and  yet  a  little  friendly  criticism  may  not 
be  amiss.  Being  present  at  its  last  annual  session  at 
Shippensburg,  not  as  a  participant  in  its  proceedings, 
bat  as  a  looker-on,  I  noticed  that  the  vice  president 
of  tbe  Association,  who  was  a  lady,  when  called  upon 
b]r  the  president  to  take  the  chair,  declined  doing  so. 
A  gentleman,  in  commenting  upon  the  incident  after- 
ward, remarked  that  it  was  useless  to  elect  women  to 
soch  oftces  as  they  would  not  serve.  The  query  at 
once  arose,  Why  did  the  lady  in  question'  refuse  to 
take  her  place  as  chairman  ?  The  answer  is  plain ; 
She  was  a  young  woman  entirely  without  experience 
in  conducting  the  business  of  a  public  meeting,  had 
never  presided  over  the  smallest  assembly,  had  prob- 
ably never  put  a  motion  before  a  meeting  in  her  life. 
Of  course  she  did  not  wish  to  try  her  *\  prentice  hand" 
before  such  an  august  body  as  that,  and  she  was  right 
not  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  she  was  wrong  in  ac- 
cepting the  ofiice  at  all,  and  the  Association  showed 
its  lack  of  wisdom  in  electing  to  that  office  a  person 
io  entirely  unfitted  for  the  position. 

The  president  of  the  Association,  however,  was  not 
atisfied  with  the  lady's  first  refusal.  He  came  to  her 
privately  and  urged  her  to  come  and  sit  upon  the  plat- 
foniL  "Ob,**  he  says,  "  I  will  not  ask  you  to  take 
the  chair.  I  will  call  upon  some  gentleman  for  that.'* 
Did  he  think  the  lady  had  no  sense  or  spirit,  that  she 
woaU  be  willing  to  be  set  up  as  a  mere  figure-head, 
as  a  puppet  in  a  show,  while  another  performed  the 
duties  of  her  office  ?  And  yet  his  proposition  to  her 
correEponds  exactly  wiih  die  customary  treatment 
vhich  woman  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Its  nembers  seem  not  to  have  rid  themselves 
of  die  old  idea  that  women  are  dolls  to  be  flattered 
vith  a  few  fine  phrases,  or  children  to  be  pacified  with 
fiogar  plnms,  and  in  selecting  their  new  officers  they 
Rpeated  the  folly  of  the  previous  year.  They  chose  as 
^ce  president  a  young  girl  who  had  just  graduated 
from  the  normal  school  at  Shippensburg.  Did  they 
chooie  as  president  some  lad  fresh  from  normal  school 


or  college  and  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  ?  Oh !  no ; 
but  they  might  just  as  well.  It  would  have  been  no 
greater  folly  than  they  did  commit.  They  chose  as 
president,  howeveri  one  who  had  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  educational  work,  and  who  had 
won  a  reputation  throughout  the  state.  That  was 
right.  In  selecting  a  vice  president  they  should  have 
been  governed  by  a  similar  regard  for  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things.  If  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  lady, 
there  were  those  present  who  had  spent  ten  and  even 
twenty  years  as  teachers  in  the  school -room,  who 
stood  high  in  their  profession,  ladies  of  culture  and 
experience  who  would  have  filled  the  position  with 
grace  and  dignity,  and  who  richly  deserve  the  honor, 
but  they  were  passed  by  in  silence.  Oh,  the  ways  of 
men  are  past  findiug  out ! 

But  why  so  particular  to  give  to  woman  the  office 
of  vice  president  ?  That  is  not  the  one  for  which 
women  are  generally  best  fitted,  for  they  usually  have 
little  or  no  experience  as  presiding  officers.  As  sec- 
retaries or  on  business  committees  they  are  more  effi- 
cient ;  then  why  not  give  them  a  place  there,  and  in 
so  doing  choose  not  for  youth  or  beauty,  but  for  ex- 
perience and  fitne^ ;  that  is,  be  governed  by  the  same 
considerations  as  !n  selecting  men  for  those  places. 
Let  all  stand  on  the  same  basis  and  put  those  in  office 
who  can  fill  the  position  assigned  them,  be  they  men 
or  women.  And  if  there  are  no  women  belonging  to 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
can  discharge  the  duties  of  vice  president,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  'sense,  give  it  to  a  man  who  can. 
When  you  give  it  to  a  woman  who  cannot  it  is  vir- 
tually saying  that  there  are  none  who  can,  and  as  a 
woman  I  protest  against  such  injustice — I  had  almost 
said  such  an  insult — to  my  sex.  Do  not  imagine  that 
the  women  who  are  interested  in  education  are  so 
eager  for  office  that  they  want  it  whether  they  pos- 
sess the  necessary  qualifications  or  not.  At  least,  give 
them  credit  for  good  common  sense  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  AN  observer. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

ON  THE  SLOPE  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 

ELSEWHERE,  in  the  Official  Depart- 
ment, will  be  foun<i  the  formal  papers 
relating  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Indiana. 
It  was  a  glorious  event  for  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  quiet  people  of  Indiana  and 
neighboring  counties,  assembled  at  the  school 
to  witness  the  ceremonies,  were  stirred  up  to 
a  unwonted  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  a  survey 
of  the  noble  building  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  future  gene- 
rations that  would  be  carried  on  within  its 
walls.  Peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  than 
war,  and  the  planting  of  these  normal  schools, 
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one  by  one,  forms  a  series  of  achievements 
that  do  high  honor  to  the  men  who  have  the 
courage  to  plan  such  battles  and  fight  them 
through. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  Indiana  is  taken,  in  the  main,  from  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial: 

The  formal  opening  and  recognition  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  Ninth  district  of  the  State,  at  Indiana, 
Indiana  county,  yesterday,'  was  an  event  of  importance 
in  the  common-school  history  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  building,  its  arrangement  and  appointments,  its 
surroundings  and  location,  make  it  superior  in  many 
respects  to  any  similar  institution.  In  a  recent  address 
before  the  state  legislature.  Superintendent  Wicker- 
sham,  who  had  made  an  inspection,  pronounced  the 
Indiana  normal  school  building  superior  to  any  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  eighth  institution  of  the 
kind  erected  in  the  state,  and  its  projectors  aAer  ex- 
amination of  those  previously  erected  ascertained  the 
good  and  bad  points  and,  very  naturally,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge,  improved  upon  them. 

It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  normal  school 
system.  For  many  years  it  has  been  plain  that  our 
common-school  system  suffered  from  a  want  of  capa- 
ble and  efficient  teachers,  and  it  is  still  deficient  in 
this  regard.  More  especially  the  country  districts 
suffer  from  the  want.  The  cities,  p»aying  higher  sala- 
ries, naturally  draw  the  better  teachera  to  their  schools, 
and  thus  feel  this  want  less,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  difficulty  in  the  country  districts.  To  remedy 
the  evil  and  to  provide  thoroughly  trained  men  and 
women  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  normal  sys- 
tem was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1857.  This  general  law  divided  the  state  into  twelve 
districts,  and  provided  that  to  each  of  these  districts 
315,000  should  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth  in  aid  of  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  teachers.  The  act  provided  that 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  each  district 
not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground  should  be  secured, 
that  a  building  of  a  certain  capacity  should  be  erected, 
and  that  certain  appointments  should  be  had. 

Under  this  general  law,- the  first  school  organtz^^d 
was  that  of  Millersville,  Lancaster  county,  and  to  the 
present  State  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
is  due  the  credit  of  it.  This  school  is  now  presided 
over  by  Prof.  Brooks,  and  is  atttended  by  from  six  to 
seven  hundred  pupils.  Following  the  example  of 
Lancaster  county,  other  districts  entered  into  the 
work,  and  schools  were  established,  though  not  in  the 
order  named,  at  West  Chester,  Bloomsburg,  Kut2- 
town,  Mansfield,  Tiqga  county;  Sagamore,  Washington 
county;  Edinboro,  Erie  county;  Sliippensburg,  Cum- 
berland county,  and  now  the  magnificent  building  the 
recognition  by  which  has  just  taken  place.  This  is  the 
ninth  Normal  school  district,  and  is  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Armstrong,  Cambria,  Westmoreland  and 
Indiana. 

The  effort  toward  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion started  in  1870,  and  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent citizens  were  unceasing  in  their  endeavors  to 
enlist  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  the  district  in  the  enterprise.  Other  locali- 
ties than  that  chosen  were  urged,  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people  of  the  district  generally,  the 
beautiful  town  of  Indiana  was  fixed  upon.  The  site 
of  the  school  building  is  an  admirable  one.    Twelve 


acres  of  ground  were  purchased  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  overlooking  the  railroad,  and  the  structure, 
situated  upon  an  elevated  portion,  presents  an  impos- 
ing eastern  front.  Adjoining  the  building,  to  the 
north,  stands  a  magnificent  grove  of  trees.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  |62,ooo  have  thus  &r  been 
made  by  the  people,  while  $25,000  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  state.  To  Mr.  John  Sutton  and  Silas 
M.  Clark,  esq.,  is  due  great  credit  for  their  untiring 
and  successful  efforts  in  securing  so  magnificent  an 
institution  to  Indiana.  - 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  }.  W.  Drum, 
Architect,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  it  was  constructed  by 
Voris,  Haigh  &  Gregg,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Gregg.  The  contract  price  was  |i80y- 
000,  and  so  closely  had  Mr.  Drum  drawn  out  speci- 
fications that  the  contractors  had  less  than  $100  of  a 
bill  of  extras.  The  work  of  construction  began  in 
the  spring  of  1873,  and  it  was  accepted  from  the 
contractors'  hands  January,  1875.  Since  that  time 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  had  gas  and  steam  fittings 
put  in,  and  provided  furniture,  and  all  accommoda- 
tions for  those  who  are  to  occupy  it.  The  buildine 
is  four  stories  high,  and  composed  of  a  centre  and 
north  and  south  wings.  The  main  front  is  221  feet 
in  length,  the  main  building  150  feet  in  depth,  the 
wings  each  135  feet  in  depth  by  45  feet  in  width.  In 
the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  scullery,  store  rooms, 
engine  room,  washing  room,  laundries,  drying  rooms, 
&c. — 31  rooms.  The  first  fioor  is  occupied  by  the 
Principal's  office,  reception  parlor,  dining  room, 
pantries,  carving  room,  steward's  room,  infirmaries, 
text-book  library,  linen  rooms,  bath  rooms,  recitation 
rooms,  model  school  room,  and  a  part  of  the  south 
wing  by  the  principal  as  his  residence,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  domestics — ^41  rooms  in  all. 

The  second  story  contains  the  reading  room,  par- 
lor, chapel,  chemical  and  philosophical  apartments, 
library,  recitation  rooms,  teachers*  apartments,  prin- 
cipal's apartment,  matron's  room,  music  rodhis,  bath 
rooms,  society  halls,  apparatus  hall,  etc. — in  all  35 
rooms.  The  third  story  contains  68  dormitories,  all 
finished  in  good  style  with  closets.  The  fourth  story 
contains  87  dormitories,  and  two  large  tanks  to  sup- 
ply the  building  with  water.  There  are  262  rooms 
m  the  building. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  with  great  care,  selected  a 
competent  faculty,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building  and  its  furnishing  having  suffi- 
ciently progressed,  the  school  was  opened  on  Monday. 
On  that  day  over  eighty  pupils  were  enrolled,  while 
already  there  were  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
attendance.  That  success  must  crown  the  labors  of 
the  directors  is  certain.  The  hearty  cooperation  of 
and  assistance  received  from  citisens,  especially  the 
ladies,  together  with  the  flattering  number  of  pupils 
already  in  attendance,  put  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  inducements  offered  by  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Indiana,  Pa.,  supplied,  as  it  is,  by  all  the  modem 
improvements,  and  a  faculty,  whose  aim  is  to  raise 
its  course  to  a  college  curriculum,  are,  we  believe, 
greater  than  those  offered  by  any  similar  institution 
in  the  state. 

All  the  modern  improvements  of  gas  and  steam 
are  called  into  requisition.  The  whole  building  is 
heated  by  steam-rooms,  halls  and  corridors,  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  extensive  laundry  and  cooking 
ranges  are  also  driven  by  the  same  power.  A  jet  (J 
gas  in  each  room,  and  handsome  chandeliers  in  the 
halls,  chapels,  corridors,  etc.,  supply  ample  light  to 
the  whole  establishment.    Each  door  has  its  suite  df 
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water  closets  and  bath-rooms,  together  with  large  hose 
pipes  to  flood  the  building  in  case  of  fireball  of  which 
fit  supplied  with  water  by  a  steam  engine  in  the 
basement.  The  dining  rooio  is  capable  of  seating 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  and  is  supplied  with 
damb-waiters  and  other  modern  improvements.  The 
dnpel— one  of  the  finest  balls  in  the  state — has  a 
capacity  of  one  thousand.  These,  with  the  library, 
reception  rooms,  etc.,  are  all  appropriately  desig- 
Bilol  by  lai^e  door  plates. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  John  Sut- 
ton, Pftsident;  Silas  M.  Clark,  Secretary;  James R. 
Doegberty,  J.  R.  Smith.  Wm.  B.  Marshall,  Wm.  B. 
HiUkbrand,  Irvin  McFarland,  Daniel  S.  Porter, 
Geoige  S.  Christy,  A.  W.  Wilson,  Geo.  R.  Lewis, 
A.  M.  Stewart 

The  proceedings  of  3resterday  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  formal  opening  and  the  recognition  of  the  insti- 
totioa  as  a  part  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
TIm  law  provides  that  a  normal  school  erected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  shall  be  examined  by  the  State 
Siperintendent,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  him, 
vitfi  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  It  is  made  their 
daty  to  in^>ect  and  decide  whether  the  provisions  of 
tiie  law  have  been  complied  with.  The  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  Col.  J.  M.  Camp- 
bdl,  Cambria  county;  Col.  S.M.  Jackson,  Armstrong 
coonty;  James  R.  McAfee,  Wftitmoreland  county, 
aid  ex-Governor  A.  G.  Cnrtin,  together  with  the 
Coonty  Superintendents  of  the  district.  These  gen- 
ficnent  with  the  exception  of  ex-Governor  Curtin, 
attended  yesterday  with  Superintendent  Wickersham, 
anirii^  shortly  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ipOB  a  special  train. 

State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  the  committee 
appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
as  above  named,  together  with  Mr.  H.  M.  Jones,  Su- 
periitendent  of  Westmoreland  co. ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Glenn, 
Siperintendent  of  Armstrong  co.;  and  Mr.  Sam- 
ad  Wolf,  Superintendent  of  Indiana  co.,  inspected 
the  boilding  from  cellar  to  garret.  They  were  accom- 
piBied  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
^bovn  every  apartment  and  all  the  arrangements.  A 
wiydiorough  inspection  wasmade,  and  explanations 
gtren  in  rmrd  to  class  and  recitation  rooms,  sleep- 
iog rooms  for  students,  apartments  forprofessors  and 
employees  of  the  institution,  &c.  The  committee 
ctpresed  themsrives  highly  pleased,  and  warmly 
etpgntulated  the  Board  on  their  success.  After  the 
trip  through  the  building  the  committee  visited  the 
groends  around  the  house  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
prior  for  business.  Col.  Campbell  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Glenn,  Secretary.  Superintend- 
eot  Wickenham  explained  to  the  committee  the  re- 
({airemenls  of  the  law,  and  it  was  for  them  to  ascer- 
tun  vhether  they  had  been  complied  with. 

Ur.  Clark,  Secretary,  presented  the  deed  for  the 
had,  eleveo  acres  and  ninety-six  perches,  as  also  a 
i(2t«ent  prepared  by  President  Sutton  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Board.  The  statement  shows  an 
indebtedness  of  about  l55,ooo,  while  it  is  believed 
^  the  whole  property  is  worth  fully  $200,000, 
Ja%e  Sutton  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
wldiBg,  without  the  fittings,  could  not  now  be  ereced 
1^  of  $180,000,  while  that  was  the  cost  of  build- 
^«  fittings,  &c.  The  trustees  had  devoted  much 
^  daring  the  whole  progress  of  the  work,  with  a 
*vv  of  laving  everything  done  well  and  for  tne 
«ie  of  economy.  Superintendent  Wickersham  said 
^  the  building  for  the  purposes  intended  was  not 
equaled  anywhere.     Its  plan  and  arrangement  was 


superb,  and  the  people  of  the  Ninth  district  may 
well  be  proud  of  it.  Before  final  action  had  been 
taken  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  committee, 
Superintendents  and  Board  of  Trustees  repaired  to 
the  capacious  dining  hall.  Leaving  the  dinner-table, 
the  committee  went  into  session  again,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  report  to  the  public  meeting. 

BeK>re  two  o'clock  the  large  and  handsome  chapel 
was  crowded  with  citizens  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country,  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's examination,  and  listen  to  addresses  of  con* 
gratulation  expected.  The  meeting  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Fairfield,  after  which  Superintendent 
Wickersham  read  the  official  report  of  the  committee 
as  indicated  and  required  by  law.  The  report  sets 
forth  the  duties  of  the  committee,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  attended  to  and  everything  found  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana 
shall  be  and  is  a  part  of  the  common  schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  committee  also  report  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  commending  the  school  to  the 
hearty  support  of  the  people ;  also  a  resolution  es- 
pecially commending  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their 
indefatigable  and  persevering  efforts  in  superintend- 
ing the  erection  and  furnishing. 

Silas  M.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, read  letters  of  regret  from  Governor  Hartranft, 
Dept.  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Prof.  J.  Willis  Westlake, 
Prof.  Edw.  Brooks,  M.  S.  Quay,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Jenks,  and  £.  G. 
Golden,  Kittanning.  After  reading  the  letters  Mr. 
Clark  introduced  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  saying 
that  in  all  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  board, 
they  had  found  in  him  a  willing  helper,  safe  coun- 
sellor, and  one  earnestly  anxious  to  aid. 

Mr.  Wickersham  said  he  was  glad  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  '  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Indiana, 
a  proud  day  for  this  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
especially  was  it  a  proud  day  for  the  trustees  of  this 
institution.  He  knew  something  of  their  troubles, 
but  they  had  been  victorious  over  all  difficulties,  and 
in  their  success  may  be  all  the  more  proud,  because 
their  work  was  laborious,  troublesome,  and  difficult. 
The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  necessity  of  normal 
schools,  occasioned  by  the  need  of  competent  and 
trained  teachers^  He  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  a  teacher  with  a  normal  school  certificate  would 
be  found  in  every  school  in  the  state.  We  must 
have  good  schools,  our  children  must  be  well 
trained;  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  institutions  we 
must  educate  our  children,  and  to  educate  them 
properly  we  must  have  trained  and  competent  teach- 
ers. He  was  glad  that  there  was  planted  just  here 
in  this  beautiful  portion  of  the  state,  this  noblest 
of  the  normal  schools  of  this  state.  (Applause.) 
Yes,  I  can  say  the  noblest  one,  the  best  equipped  in 
America.  (Applause.)  He  was  glad  the  people 
turned  out  in  such  numbers  to  congratulate  one 
another  on  their  possession,  and  to  thus  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  men  who  have  had 
cliarge  of  and  fought  through  this  noble  work. 

Senator  Geo.  H.  Anderson,  of  Allegheny  county, 
was  next  introduced,  and  was  warmly  greeted.  He 
expressed  his  gratification  at  being  able  to  attend  on 
the  occasion,  and  congratulated  the  people  before 
him  in  the  elegant  building  now  formally  opened. 
He  thought  the  Indiana  institution  a  model  one  and 
one  that  the  citizens  of  the  Ninth  district  should  be 
pleased  with.  Mr.  McAfee,  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  a  supplementary  report  in  which 
they  commend  the  building  and  its  arrangement  in 
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the  strongest  terms.  Resolutions  covering  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  committee  were  presented  and 
unanimously  adopted.  Rev.  Dr.  Fairfield,  Principal, 
made  an  excellent  address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention  and  was  frequently  applauded. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  The  affair  ^as  a 
great  success,  and  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

The  following  named  persons,  with  others  not  yet 
finally  fixed  upon,  will  constitute  the  faculty  of  the 
institution:  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  D.D.,LL.D., 
Principal,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Latin  and  Greek,  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  etc.;  Hiram  Collier,  Belle- 
fonte,  chemistry  and  physics ;  mathematics  (not  sup- 
plied); T.  J.  Chapman,  Ebensburg,  English  gram- 
mar; Joseph  H.  Young,  Indiana,  English  literature; 
Jane  E.  Leonard,  Millersville,  geography  and  his- 
tory; A.  J.  Bolar,  Indiana,  assistant  in  mathematics 
and  teaching ;  Mary  Bradley,  Shippensburg,  penman- 
ship and  drawing ;  Ada  Kershaw,  Philadelphia,  elo- 
cution and  reading ;  A.  H.  Berlin,  Montrose,  Pa., 
model  school. 

The  Indiana  school  is  the  ninth  in  the 
state.  It  starts  out  with  fair  prospects  of  the 
most  eminent  success.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
the  day  of  recognition,  there  were  in  all 
about  150  students.  We  learn  that  the  num- 
ber has  now  increased  to  some  225.  This 
time  next  year  there  ought  to  be  at  least  500. 


BOOKS  and  periodicals  should  be  angels  in  every 
household.  They .  are  urns  to  bring  us  the 
precious  fruit  of  thought  and  experience  from  other 
minds  and  other  lands.  As  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of 
the  earth's  soil  are  most  enjoyed  around  the  family 
board,  so  should  those  that  grow  upon  mental  and 
moral  boughs  be  gathered  around  it  by  the  entire 
household.  No  home  exercise  could  be  more  appro- 
priate and  pleasing  than  for  one  \nember  to  read 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  parents  would  intro- 
duce this  exercise  into  their  families  they- would  soon 
see  the  levity  and  giddiness  that  make  up  the  con- 
versation of  too  many  circles  giving  way  to  refine- 
ment and  dignity. — School  Monitor, 

True  End  of  a  Home. — What  is  the  end  of  a 
human  habitation  ?  Is  it  merely  a  place  wherein 
fellow  mortals  meet  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  securely 
beneath  a  roof?  A  house  is  reared  to  be  a  home — 
the  centre  where  a  family  may  gather  into  one;  to  be 
a  serene  retreat,  where  the  tenderest  affections  may 
find  rest;  that  within  its  walls  love  may  have  a 
dwelling  place,  and  the  charities  of  life  gain  scope 
and  insure  happiness;  that  parents  and  children  may 
there  press  one  another  heart  to  heart;  that  sorrows 
and  joys  may  be  freely  shared  in  confidence;  that 
troubled  spirits  may  disburden  themselves  and  be 
blessed  with  pardon  and  peace,  and,  in  a  word,  that 
the  great  work  of  training  human  beings  for  the 
duties  of  the  present  life,  and  the  perfection  of 
another,  may  be  begun  and  carried  on.  These  are 
the  true  ends  of  a  human  dwelling.  As  we  pass 
through  the  streets  of  a  city,  what  a  thought  of  un- 


dying  interest  it  is  that  within  these  numberless 
homes  are  rich  romances  of  domestic  life— hearths 
around  which  are  gathered,  at  evening,  the  members 
of  a  family  scattered  by  day — husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  chitdren,  brothers  and  sisters — the  sick 
and  suffering  nursed  by  the  strong,  the  aged  waited 
on  by  the  respectful  assiduity  of  the  young,  amidst 
all  the  sympathies,  labors,  hopes,  joys,  sorrows  of 
disinterested  love. — Dr»  Channing. 

A  Word  to  Parents. — One  of  the  worst  habits 
into  which  a  child  can  ftill  is  running  around  from 
school  to  school,  or  attending  more  than  one  school. 
This  practice  needs  more  plain  talk  and  more  decisive 
condemnation.  The  chief  difficulty  with  Sunday- 
school  teaching  is  that  the  pupils  cannot  be  controlled 
sufficiently  to  insure  regularitv  and  to  secure  sys- 
tematic culture.  Lessons  are  frequently  omitted  by 
the  pupil  Ihrough  absence ;  and  at  best,  the  most  reg- 
ular scholar  gets  but  imperfectly  educated  as  to  his 
spiritual  faculties.  If,  now,  parents  would  see  that 
their  children  are  surely  at  one  good  school,  under 
wise  training,  and  then  give  them  a  pious  home  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  it  would  be  far  better  than  to  let 
them  form  a  habit  of  religious  dissipation  and  it 
may  be  even  of  Sabbath  desecration.  It  would  be 
still  better  if  all  the  family  went  to  the  school  to- 
gether as  they  go  to  church  together,  and  then  home 
together. 


PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 


THE  RULE  OF  LOVE  AND  THE  RULE  OF  FEAR. 


"  To  mould  the  Soul  and  form  the  moral  Man." 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  best  man- 
ner of  training  up  the  young.  The  kindest  of  parents, 
the  wisest  of  guardians,  are  sometimes  sadly  per- 
plexed. The  old  adage  **  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,"  is  voted  as  absolute  by  most  persons  of 
the  present  day  and  generation.  The  rule  of  love  is 
regarded  as  far  more  potent  in  a  general  sense  than 
the  rule  of  fear.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  per- 
suasion is  better  than  harshness,  reasoning  better 
than  blows.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  some  of  the 
most  experienced  teachers,  men  who  are  not  only 
clear  of  head,  but  benevolent  in  heart,  that  there  are 
exceptions,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  most  rigid, 
the  most  rigorous  policy  is  necessary.  This  is  per- 
haps true.  There  are  few  rules  to  which  there  are 
not  exceptions.  There  are  few  systems  that  must 
not  be  varied  at  times,  and  although  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  gentle  reproof,  a  kindly  rebuke, 
a  persuasive  appeal,  will  have  far  more  effect  than 
severe  censure  or  physical  punishment ;  there  may 
be,  and  there  doubtless  are,  instances  where  the  latter 
course  is  necessary.  The  modem  philosophy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  that  of  kindness  and  gentleness. 
We  should  win  the  respect  of  our  children,  secure 
their  confidence  and  deserve  their  love,  and  thus 
obtain  an  influence  and  a  power  over  them  that  are 
almost  invincible.  But  how  shall  this  best  be  ac- 
complished ?  How,  if  defective  ourselves,  either  in 
temper  or  in  mind,  shall  we  so  impress  character, 
manners  and  morals  upon  the  plastic  nature  of  our 
offspring,  as  to  render  them  obedient,  affectionate, 
dutiful  and  faithful  to  all  their  obligations  ?  How, 
if  we  be  peevish  and  fretful,  if  we  give  way  to  the 
bursts  of  passion  and  the  madness  of  prejudice,  can 
we  look  for  truth,  sincerity  and  affability  in  the 
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creatures  of  ottr  example?  How,  if  we  meet  them 
viOi  reproaches,  rebukes  and  domestic  despotism, 
jBi  we  inspire  frankness,  sincerity,  confidence  and 
loTC?  These  questions  cover  the  whole  ground. 
They  define  the  relative  duties  between  parent  and 
cUkL  The  young  are  naturally  imitative,  and  there- 
fcie,  to  them,  example  is  everything.  Let  it  not  be 
iqiposedfor  a  moment  that  we  advocate  the  doctrine 
Ait  children  are  naturally  perfect,  and  that  they  re- 
fnre  no  watchfulness,  no  vigilance,  no  restraint.  It 
li  exactly  otherwise.  They  must  be  taught  first  by 
cnnple,  and  then  controlled  and  restrained  by 
fte  means  best  suited  to  their  particular  disposi- 
tioos.  la  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  already 
dverved,  by  the  gentleness  of  persuasion,  the  influ- 
cice  of  love,  and  the  power  of  reason.  But  when 
Aesewill  not  avail,  and  are  wholly  disregarded,  some 
.aore  vigorous  policy  will  be  found  absolutely  neces- 
«iy.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  error  and  its 
Ifttef^^its  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  extremes — 
•tcr-mdnlgence  in  tlie  one  case,  and  excessive  harsh, 
tea  in  the  other.  In  the  first,  the  child  is  permitted 
to  grow  up  reckless,  vicious  and  disobedient,  because 
if  the  want  of  proper  restraints,  and  in  the  last  he  is 
mdered  hypocritical,  revengeful  and  malignant,  in 
ansequence  of  the  domestic  despotism  of  home.  In 
Ihe  one  case  he  is  petted  and  spoiled,  his  errors  are 
described  as  virtues,  his  insolence  as  smartness,  his 
Krtness  as  readiness  and  wit,  and  thus  he  is  abso- 
Kdy  taught  to  be  insulting,  disobedient  and  inso< 
lent.  In  the  other,  he  is  indirectlv  encouraged  to  be- 
come dbtmstfnl,  watchful,  deceitful,  and  all  through 
Ibe  role  of  fear,  and  to  escape  severe  penalties  for 
trivial  errors  at  home. 

The  proper  policy  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 
Qildrett  sliould  be  regarded  as  children,  and  treated 
vsnch.  It  is  unfair  and  unnatural  to  expect  in  them 
Ik  care,  the  gravity,  the  decorum  and  the  knowledge 
ibt  can    only     be     acquired  by   age,  experience 


and  proper  training ;  and  while  allowance  is  made 
for  youth  and  its  indiscretions,  while  the  errors  and 
infirmities  are  pointed  out  and  corrected,  the  other 
folly  should  be  carefully  avoided  of  condemning 
when  -a  rebuke  is  necessary,  and  applauding  when  a 
nod  of  dissent  or  a  word  of  reproof  would  be  far 
more  appropriate.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  much 
easier  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  in  this  connection  than 
to  practice  it.  We  have  kno^n  instances  in  which 
the  kindest  of  parents,  the  most  watchful,  the  most 
generous,  and  yet  the  most  observing,  have  been 
sadly  unfortunate  with  their  children.  They  have 
resorted  to  every  means,  and  in  vain.  They  have 
adopted  first  one  policy  and  then  another,  and  only 
to  be  still  further  perplexed.  At  this  moment,  how 
many  families  in  our  land  are  pained  to  the  very 
heart,  by  the  reckless  and  profligate  conduct  of  one 
of  their  members,  one  too,  perhaps,  who  may  possess 
many  generous  qualities,  who  may  have  had  lavished 
upon  him  every  tenderness,  expense  and  care,  and 
who  yet,  from  evil  associates,  vicious  habits,  or  an 
ungovernable  temper,  may  be  the  constant  source  of 
anxiety  and  anguish !  Still,  even  with  such,  kind- 
ness is  perhaps  the  best  policy,  for  sooner  or  later, 
unless  the  heart  be  hard  a«  adamant,  and  the  princi- 
ples base  beyond  redemption,  it  must  eventually  ex- 
ercise its  magic  influence.  This  kindness  should  not, 
however,  be  indiscriminate,  improvident,  and  unas- 
sociated  with  gentle  rebukes,  mild  appeals  and  salu^ 
tary  restraints.  It  should  be  remembered  that  none 
are  hopeless,  and  that  there  are  times,  seasons  and 
circumstances,  when  conviction  flashes  upon  the 
mind,  and  with  it  a  determination  to  amend,  reform 
and  pursue  the  better  and  brighter  way.  Such  a  time, 
such  a  season,  should  be  constantly  soughtfor.  There 
are  prodigals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  the 
touching  parable  of  Holy  Writ  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  nor  its  sublime  yet  gentle  lesson  of  mevcy 
and  forgiveness  ever  be  disregarded. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     1 
HARRiSBUkG,  July,  1875.  J 

AT  the  late  convention  of  directors  held  to  elect  a 
county  superintendent,  William  Hayman,  esq., 
■octary  of  the  school  board  of  Quincy  district, 
Fnnklin  county,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
vhich  was  passed  unanimously : 

Resolved^  That  our  members  of  the  Legislature  be 
lequested  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  regulating 
&e  salaries  of  county,  ci^  and  borough  superinten- 
deats  of  common  schools  upon  some  uniform  and 
JKt  basis. 

Ly  the  list  of  newly-elected  city  and  borough  super- 
■ieidents,  published  in  The  Journal  last  month, 
^  jiaine  of  V.  G.  Curtis  was  omitted.  This  gentle- 
■aa  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  of  Corry,  Erie  county,  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  at 
anlary  of  ^2/xx>  per  annum. 

Os  the  first  Monday  in  June  last,  James  P.  Wicker- 
liam  received  a  commission  from  Governor  Hartranfl 
IS  siperintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  a  pro- 
vinoo  of  the  new  constitution,  which  established  the 
o6oe  in  place  of  that  of  superintendent  of  common 


schools.  This  appointment  is  made  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  when  its  confirma- 
tion will,  of  course,  be-  necessary.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that  coming  as  the  appointment  did,  unsolicited,  from 
a  third  governor  and  for  a  fourth  term,  and  with,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  friends 
of  public  education  in  the  state,  it  is  exceedingly  grat- 
ifying to  its  recipient,  and  demands  from  him  anew 
an  unselfish  consecration  to  the  work  which  God 
seems  to  have  designed  as  his  mission. 

Deputy  State  Sup't  Curry's  address  will  hereafter 
be  Harrisburg  instead  of  Allegheny  City,  as  formerly, 

TO  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


By  an  account  furnished  by  letter  to  the  several 
Normal  schools  it  appears  that  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  made  by  the  state  in  1874,  for  the 
aid  of  students  preparing  to  become  teachers,  there 
has  been  paid  to  graduates  $5,800,  and  to  under- 
graduates $11,9191  or  in  all  $17,7191  leaving  in  hand 
only  $2,281.  To  pay  all  the  students  now  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Normal  schools  the  customary  fifty 
cents  a  week  would  require,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  principals,  $9,124,  so  that  there  will  be 
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a  probable  deficiency  of  nearly  l7,ooo.  This  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted,  both  on  account  of  the  fact  itself 
and  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  it  will  occa- 
sion. No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment was  spared  at  the  proper  time  to  avert  the 
foreseen  evil. 

But  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
some  of  the  schools.  By  the  law  under  which  these 
appropriiitions  are  made  to  students  preparing  to 
teach  at  Normal  schools  it  is  provided  that  all  unex* 
Dended  balances,  after  paying  the  students  their  al- 
lowance, shall  be  divided  equally  among  the  schools 
and  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books,  appara- 
tus, &c.,  and  that  in  case  of  deficiencies  there 
shall  be  made  a  pro  rata  deduction.  A  way  is  pro- 
vided for  ascertaming  the  amount  of  probable  defi- 
ciency ten  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  last  terms 
of  the  several  schools,  in  order  that  the  deductions 
may  be  made  to  bear  equally  in  the  case  of  all  the 
schools,  and  that  the  schools  may  so  adjust  their  ac- 
counts with  their  students  as  to  lose  nothing.  The 
schools  accept  this  arrangement  as  a  virtual  contract 
with  the  state,  and  when  the  appropriation  falls 
short,  as  it  does  this  year,  they  have  neither  a  legal 
nor  a  moral  claim  upon  the  state  for  any  balance 
which  they  may  have  expected.  They  should  have 
it  understood  by  all  concerned  that  they  cannot  re- 
'  duce  the  expenses  of  students  by  a  greater  amount 
than  the  sum  received  from  the  state.  If  indiscreet 
promises  have  been  made  in  reports  or  circulars,  or 
accounts  have  been  so  kept  that  loss  is  suffered  by 
the  schools,  it  is  neither  the  fault  of  the  state,  nor  of 
this  Department.  It  is  an  example  of  a  case  in  which 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  at  least  an  insufficient  excuse. 


STATE  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  named  gentlemen  have  been  ap. 

?)inted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
rustees  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  the  boards  of 
tntstees  of  the  several  normal  schools.*  Their  respec- 
tive terms  of  service  are  as  designated : 

First  District:  West  Chester,  Pa. —For  three 
years:  Henry  T.  Darlington,  Doylestown,  Bucks 
county,  and  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  Media,  Dela- 
ware county.  For  two  years:  A.  H.  Baker,  Mc- 
Tenkentown,  Montgomery  county,  and  Wm.  S.  Kirk^ 
West  Chester.  For  one  year:  Hon.  Chalkley 
Harvey,  Chadd's  Ford,  Delaware  county, and  Joshua 
N.  Pierce,  West  Chester. 

Second  District:  MilUrsvilU,  Lancaster  co, — 
For  three  years :  Jacob  Bausman,  esq.,  Lancaster, 
and  Hon.  John  6.  Warfel,  Lancaster.  For  two 
years:  Hon.  John  B.  Livingston  Lancaster,  and 
Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes,  Lancaster,  For  one  year  :  Hon. 
John  M.  Stehman,  Lancaster,  and  Levi  W.  GrofF, 
esq.,  Bareville,  Lancaster  county. 

THIRD  DiSTRicr:  Kutztown,  Berks  co, — For 
three  years:  Col.  Thomas  D.  Fister,  Kutztown, 
and  George  J.  Kutz,  Kutztown.  For  two  years: 
Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst,  AUentown,  and  James  L.  Nut- 
ting, Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  county.  For  one  year  : 
Jonathan  S.  Bieber,  Kutztown,  and  J.  G.  Wink, 
Kutztown. 

Fifth  District:  Mansfield,  Pa,-^For  three 
years  :  Prof,  F,  A.  Allen,  Mansfield,  and  Dr.  C.  V. 
Elliott,  Mansfield.  For  two  years:  Hon.  N.  W. 
Williams,  Wellsboro,  and  Hon,  John  I.  Mitchell, 
Wclkboro.  For  one  year  :  Martin  King,  esq.,  Mans- 
field, and  Hon.  E.  Dyer,  Covington,  Pa. 


Sixth  District:  Bloomshurg^  Pa. — For  three 
years:  Hon.  C.  R.  Buckalew,  Bloomsburg,  and  C. 
G.  Barkley,  esq.,  Bloomsburg.  For  two  years  :  Col. 
Samuel  Knorr,  Bloomsburg,  and  Morrison  E.  Jack- 
son, esq.,  Berwick,  Pa.  For  one  year:  Messrs. 
Daniel  A.  Beckley,  Bloomsburg,  and  Charles  W. 
Miller,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  county.  Pa. 

Seventh  District:  Shippetisburg^  Pa. — For 
three  years  :  Messrs.  George  H.  Stewart,  Shippens- 
burg,  and  James  McLean,  Shippensburg.  For  two 
years:  Maj.  Martin  G,  Hale,-Shippenslnirg,  and  J. 
McCord  Means,  esq.,  Middle  Spring,  Cumberland 
county.  For  one  year:  Messrs.  William  Blair,  Ons- 
town,  Franklin  county,  and  Daniel  W.  Thrash,  esq., 
Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county.  Pa. 

Ninth  District:  Indiana,  Pa, — For  three  years: 
Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell,  Johnstown,  and  Hon.  J.  K. 
Thompson,  Rochester  Mills,  Indiana  county.  For 
two  years  :  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Gallagher,  New  Alex- 
andria, Westmoreland  county,  and  Col.  S.  M.  Jack- 
son, Apollo,  Armstrong  county.  For  one  year: 
Messrs.  £.  S.  Golden,  Kittanning,  and  James  C, 
Clark,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Tenth  District:  Sagamore,  Washington  eo,-^ 
For  three  years :  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence,  Monon- 
gahela  City,  and  Hon.  J.  K.  Billingsley,  Sagamore, 
Washington  county.  For  two  years :  Messrs.  Gib- 
son Binns,  Redstone,  Fayette  county,  and  John  Wal- 
lace, Brownsville,  Pa.  For  one  year:  T.  J.  Teal, 
esq..  Rice's  Landing,  Greene  county,  and  Hon.  W. 
H.  Sanner,  Somerset,  Somerset  county. 

Twelfth  District:  Edinboro,  Erie  co,—For 
three  years:  M.  Sceafford,  esq.,  Edinboro,  and  Hon. 
W.  W.  Brown,  Corry,  Pa.  For  two  years:  Gen.  D. 
B.  McCreary,  Erie,  and  S.  F.  Chapin,  esq..  Watts- 
burg,  Erie  county.  For  one  year:  Hon.  J.  C.  Brown, 
Mercer,  Mercer  county,  and  J.  M.  Martin,  esq..  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  county, 

INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.— OFFI- 
CIAL  DOCUMENTS. 


APPLICATION. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  May^  1875. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Supt,   Common  Schools, 

Sir:  We,  the  subscribers,  trustees  of  a  school 
corporation  in  the  borough  of  Indiana,  in  the  county 
of  Indiana,  respectfully  represent  that  we,  as  trustees 
aforesaid,  in  association  with  a  number  of  citizens  of 
this  state  exceeding  thirteen,  have  erected  and  es- 
tablished a  school  for  the  professional  training  of 
young  men  and  women  as  teachers,  at  the  borough 
of  Indiana  aforesaid,  in  the  Ninth  Normal  School 
District,  and  desire  to  have  the  same  inspected  by  a 
committed  appointed  under  the  •*  Act  of  Assembly  " 
approved  May  20th,  1857,  with  the  design  of  having 
the  institution  recognized  as  a  State  Normal  School, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  of  Pennsylvania.      John  Sutton,  Pres*t, 

Silas  M.  Clark,  Se{?y, 

Tr$istees.—Jzmes  R.  Daugherty,  A.  W.  Wilson, 
Wm.  B.  Hildcbrand,  G.  S.  Christy,  T.  R,  Smith,  D. 
S.  Porter,  W.  B.  Marshall,  Irvin  McFarland,  Geo. 
R.  Lewis,  A.  M.  Stewart. 

REPORT. 

Indiana,  Afay  21st,  iSJS- 
Whereas,  The  Indiana  Normal  School  having 
made  formal  application  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
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its  dtims  to  be   recognized  as  the  State 

School  of  the  Nintli  District,  according  to 

pnmsions  of  an  "Act    to  provide  for  the  due 

Dgof  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the 

^  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857. 

'  whereas^  The   undeTsigned  being  duly  ap' 

and  authorized  under  said  Act,  and  having 

iBBally,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  2 1st  day  of 

I,  187$,  visited    and    carefully  inspected  said 

pol,  and  made  a  careful    examination  thereof,  of 

Inlaws,  mles  and  regulations,  and  its  general  ar- 

pinents  and  facilities  for  instruction,  and  having 

•i  them  to  be  substantially  such  as  the  law  re- 

PCS,  and  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is 

than  onc'third  of  the  present  valuation  of  the 

pcfty,  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 

;  therefore 

RfM&vi/,  That  the  Indiana  Normal  School  is,  in 
«finion,  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  State  Normal 
ool,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  en- 
fid  brother  institutions  of  like  character  in  the 
noBweahlu  [Signed,] 

M.  Campbell,  Pre^t^ 
M.  Jackson, 
J.  R.  McAfee,  Committee. 
reooBcnrin  the  above. 
J.  P.  WiCKS&SHAM,  Sup't  Pub,  Instruction. 
A.  D.  Gi^NN,  Co.  Sup*t  Armstrong  Co. 
T.  J.  CUAPaiAN,  Co,  Suft  Cambria  Co. 
H.  M.  Jones,  Co.  SupU  l^estmoreland  Co. 
Samuel  Wolf,  Co.  Sup't  Indiana  Co. 


i. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

commonwkalth  of  pennsylvania, 

Department   of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  yune  ist,  iSyj. 

'HEIEAS,  In  pursuance  of  the  application  to  this 

utment  of  the  trustees  and  contributors  to  the 

baa  Nonnal  School,  in  association  with  sundry 

of  this  state  exceeding  thirteen,  for  the  ap- 

rtment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  claims  of 

bool  established  by  them,  to  recognition  as  the 

Normal  School  for  the  NintA  Normal  School 
Irict,  according  to  the  provisions  of  '<  An  Act  to 
ide  for  the  due  training  of  teachers  for  the  com- 
ischook  of  the  state,"  approved  the  20th  day  of 
,  1857,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed, 

Hon.  A.  G.  Curtin,  Gen.  Jacob  M.  Campbell, 
I.  S.  II.  Jackson  and  Hon.  J.  R.  McAfee,  to  act 
■id  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
ointendent  of  Common  Schoob:  A.  D.  Glenn, 
nty  Superintendent  of  the  county  of  Armstrong ; 

''liapman.  County  Superintendent  of  the  county 

nbria;  H.  M.   Jones,  County  Superintendent 

Cbnnty  of  Westmoreland ;  and  Samuel  Wolf, 

nty  Superintendent  of  the  county  of  Indiana. 

nd  tokereas^  All  of  the  committee  so  appointed, 

l<  Hon,  A.  G.  Curtin,  after  having,  on  the  21st 

of  May,  1875,  visited  and  carefully  inspected 

school,  and  made  a  careful  examination  tnereof 
s  bf -laws,  mles  and  regulations,  and  its  general 
•gements*  and  facilities  for  study,  reported  unani- 
■ly  that  said  school  is  entitled  to  recognition  as 

!e  Normal  School,  with  all  the  privileges  and 

nities  enjoyed  hf  other  institutions  of  like 
ncter  in  the  commonwealth, 
iov,  therefore,  I,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
iction,  do  hereby  give  notice,  as  required  by  law, 
t  I  luive  recognized  the  sdiool,  established  as 
loaid,  as  die  State  Normal  School  of  the  Ninth 


District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Armstrong, 
Cambria,  Westmoreland  and  Indiana.  In  testimony 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
Harrisbuig,  the  first  day  of  June,  1875. 

J,  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 
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Miss  L.  M.  Shields  . 
J.  F,  McKenrick    . 
Thos.  M.  Stewart  . 
Miss  M.  L.  Daniel  . 
Miss  S.  M.  Graybill 
A.  E.  Gearhart  .    . 
J.  V.  Porter    .   .    . 
Miss  M.  M.  Renwick 
Miss  I.  Floorrall 
Miss  S.  E.  Gregory . 
Miss  B.  P.  Witherow 
Miss  M.  A.  Jones 
M  iss  M .  E.  Speakman 
Miss  A.  Spackman 
MissM  .R .  Happersat 
Miss  A.  B.  Cottier 
Hannum  Baldwin 
MissE.D.Quidland 
Miss  B.  P.  Glazier 
Miss  E.  Davidson 
Miss  M.  A.  Duncan 
Miss  S.  Dumm  .   . 
OS.  L.  Brandt    .    . 
iss  S.  A.  Flory    . 
Geo.  W.  Acklin    . 
Miss  M.  E.  Work  . 
D.  S.  McFadden   . 
MissM.  Beall    .    . 
N.  P.  Martin  .   .    . 
Miss  P.  Bartherger. 
Miss  A.  Glenn    .   . 
Miss  L.  R.  Hayes  . 
Miss  E.  K.  Rodney. 
Isaac  Thomas    . 
O.  W.Hutchinson 
W.H.  Clouse    . 
J.  B.  Sprenkle    . 
Miss  S.  S.  Kerr  . 
Miss  M.  A.  Krewson 
Miss  Kate  Wolfe 
Miss  E.  A.McClaren 
S.  D.  Owen    .  ^   . 
Geo.  W.  Irwin   .    . 
Wm.  B.  Irwin    .   . 
Joseph  H.  Martin  . 
L.  G,  Firestine  ,   . 
S.  H.  Hoffman  .    . 
Miss  C.  E.  Phipps  . 
Miss  G.  McClinton. 
David  Currens    .   . 
Miss  S.  C.  Lemmon 
Jacob  R.  Runyan  . 
Frank  M.  Knapp  . 
Joseph  A.  Stewart  . 
Miss  S.X.  Russell. 
M.  C.  Ammerman  . 
Miss  C.  C  Stanton  . 
James  B.  Leinbach, 
J.H.Oberlin.   .   . 


Delmont,  Westmorel*d  co. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield  co. 
Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  co 
Sharon,  Mercer  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pliillipsburg,  Centre  co. 
Fayette  City,  Fayette  co. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Downingtown,  Chester  co 
Huntingdon,  Hunt'gn  co. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Sarversville,  Butler  co. 
Downingtown,  Chester  co 
Downingtown,  Chester  co 
Brandywine  Manor,   << 
Coatesville,  Chester  co. 
Parkesville,  Chester  co. 
Phoenixville,  Chester  co. 
Huntingdon,  Hunt*gn  co. 
Allegheny  City. 
Allegheny  City. 
Apollo,  Armstrong  co. 
Mavtown,  Lancaster  co. 
Williamsport,   Lycoming. 
Heistersburg,  Fayette  co. 
Chambersburg,Frank'n  co 
Chambersburg,Frank*n  co 
Mercersburg,  Franklin  co. 
Upton,  Franklin  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Coultersville,  Butler  co. 
Newberry,  Lycoming  co. 
Coatesville,  Chester  co. 
Mortonville,  Chester  co. 
Mt.  Pleasant, Westm'd  co. 
Woodbury,  Bedford  co. 
Waynesboro,  Frank'n  co. 
New  Wilmington,  Law.co 
Buchanan,  Allegheny  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Honey  Brook,  Chester  co« 
Honey  Brook,  Chester  co. 
Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  co. 
Allen,  Cumberland  co. 
Columbia,  Lancaster  co. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa, 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Lancaster  co.   * 
Andersonburg,  Perry  co, 
Warren,  Warren  co. 
Harrisonville,  Fulton  co. 
Rochester,  Beaver  co. 
Bellefonte,  Centre  co. 
South  Oil  City, Venango  co 
01  ey,  Berks  co. 
Columbia,  Lancaster  co. 
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RAIN  UPON  THE  ROOF. 

Uvefy, 


G.  Clifford,  from  "  Sokc  Crown." 

Per.  F.  J.   HWMTINGDOK. 


[>rv^ 
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tf         V   V  ^   >   >   1/   fc^   U        1/  U  L 

1.  When  the    humid  showers  gather     O-Yer^all  the   star-ry  spheres.  And  themel-an- 

2.  Ev'.ry  tin-kle  on  the  shingles  Has  an  ech-o     in    the  heart.  And    a   thousand 

3.  There  is  naught  in  art's  bra  -vu.  ras;  That  can  work  with  such  a  ^)eU«  In  the   spir-it's 
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cho  -  ly  darkness  Gently  weeps  in    rain -y  tears,  HTis  a     joy    to  press  the    pii-low     Of   a 


cho-  ly  darkness  Gently  weeps  in    rain -y  tears,  HTis  a     joy    to  press  the    pii-low 
dream -y    fan-cies   In  -  to  bus-y       be -ing  start;  And  a    thousand  re  -  col -lections  Weave  their 
pure,  deep  fountains, Whence  the  holy  passions  swell.  As  that  mel  -  o  -  dy     of      nature.  That  sub- 
f  t  ^ f 
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cottage  chamber  bed,  And  to;^  lis-  ten  to  the  i)at-ter  Of  the  soft  rain  o-ver-head. 
bright  hues  in-to  woof,  As  I  lis- ten  to  the  pat-ter  Of  the  soft  rain  on  the  roof, 
dued,  subduing  strain, Which  isplay'd  upon  the  shingles  By  the  patter  of  the  rain. 
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NoTB.— Instead  of  singinj;  the  "  la  U  "  accompaniment  and  chorus,  the  words  only  may  be  sung,  repeating,  with  expro- 
Xt  is  usually  sung  without  this  accompaniment  and  u  always  a  lavonte  wicb  scooott. 
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NO.  2. 


EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  MENTAL  DISEASES.* 


rPHE  system  of  education  so  much  in 
1  vogue  within  the  last  few  years,  partic- 
^y  in  private  schools,  has  unquestionably 
a  tendency  to  imx>air  the  integrity  of  the  ner- 
ioas5>-stem  and  thus  predispose  to  various  dis- 
Bsesof  that  system,  and  to  mental  disorders. 
Re  effort  to  make  a  child  study  half-a-dozen 
loob,  on  different  subjects,  and  the  contin- 
ped  strain  thus  induced,  not  only  during 
Ithool  hours,  but  at  their  own  homes,  to  en- 
ible  them  to  keep  up  with  the  work  required 
if  them,  and  the  consequent  almost  entire 
leglect  of  regular  healthful  exercise,  seems 
Id  have  been  the  rule. 
Teachers  do  not  seem  to  have  considered 
fcat  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  a  grow- 
ig  child  need  to  be  as  carefully  nurtured  as 
I  delicate  plant,  and  they  have  been  in  the 
libit  of  giving  them  an  amount  of  work  to 
io  which  would  well  have  sufficed  to  tax  the 
itrength  of  an  adult.  Let  any  one  examine 
tte  number  of  books  which  any  boy  or  girl 
toy  carry  home  from  school,  and  often  that 
Is  only  part  of  what  they  are  required  to 
Itody,  and  look  into  these  books,  and  mark 
fte  kngth  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  major- 
ity of  teachers,  and  then  consider  whether 
ttc  mental  and  physical  labor  required  to 
•FCrtake  and  understand  all  this,  is  not  more 
ttan  should  be  expected  of  any  growing  child 
iDder  sixteen. 


*An  extract  from  an  address  on  Mental  Diseases 
wad  by  John  Curwen,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
tbe  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Htrrisbiirg,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
▼•oia,  June  10,  1875,  ^^^  published  in  7>5^  Penn'a 
&**«/  youmalhy  resolation  of  the  Society. — Ed, 


There  is  the  same  unswering  rule  for  all, 
school  authorities  not  seeming  to  be  aware 
that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  as  well  as 
different  powers  of  endurance ;  that  what  is 
easy  and  pleasant  to  one  may  be  hard  and 
repulsive  to  another,  with  the  same  anxious 
desire  in  both  to  learn  ;  that  while  one  may 
readily  grasp  a  mathematical  problem  and 
have  delight  in  its  solution,  another,  from  a 
peculiar  bent  of  mind,  may  be  able  only  to 
reach  that  solution  after  the  most  tiresome 
and  patient  toil. 

It  is  freely  admitted  tha*^  there  are  certain 
general  principles  whflh  all  must  learn  and 
understand,  but  the  point  now  insisted  on  is, 
not  that  these  should  not  be  learned,  but 
that  the  method  adopted  to  enable  them  to 
learn  is  liable  to  the  serious  objection  that  it 
makes  no  allowance  for  peculiarities  of  men- 
tal constitution,  but  insists  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  must  be  done,  whether  or 
not  the  child  ^ally  and  properly  understands 
what  is  studied  ;  ignoring  the  true  principle 
of  all  education,  which  consists  in  the  regular 
and  healthful  drawing  out  of  the  different 
mental  powers,  and  a  proper,  cautious  and 
intelligent  direction  of  them. 

It  is  quality,  and  not  quantity,  which  is  really, 
needed,  but  the  system  has  been  to  reverse 
this  and  go  over  a  large  extent  of  surface  in 
the  most  superficial  manner.  The  greatest 
amount  ot  injury  will  most  probably  be  done 
to  those  who  are  active  and  ambitious  and 
inclined  to  precocity,  for  they  will  be  in 
duced  to  make  the  greatest  show  of  progress 
and  learning,  and  will  overtax  themselves  in 
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the  effort,  urged  on  by  inconsiderate  teach- 
ers and  friends,  who  too  often  mistake  the 
commencement  of  diseased  action  for  great 
talents  and  ability. 

Add  to  this,  also,  the  close,  confined,  over- 
heated air  of  the  great  majority  of  school 
rooms,  causing  the  children  to  breathe  a  vi- 
tiated atmosphere,  which  dulls  their  facul- 
ties and  too  often  poisons  their  blood,  and 
the  additional  confinement  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position  for  so  many  "hours,  with  very 
slight  intervals  of  relaxation,  and  it  must  be 
obvious  that  here  is  a  cause  which  will  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
physical  system,  and  result  in  consequent  in- 
jury to  the  mental  powers. 

Then,  again,  the  present  systems  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  rule,  are  directed  to  the  train- 
ing of  only  one  set  of  powers — the  intellec- 
tual— leaving  the  moral  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  thus  producing  an  improp- 
erly regulated  or  unevenly  balanced  mind. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  training  of  the 
moral  powers  is  a  work  to  be  done  at  home, 
and,  while  that  is  true  to  some  extent,  it  is 
equally  just  to  say  that  what  is  commenced 
at  home  should  be  carried  on  through  the 
whole  daily  life  of  the  individual,  for  very 
often  the  youth  will  be  for  a  longer  period 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher  than  with  the 
parent,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
most  successful  mode  of  eradicating  evil,  or 
preventing  its  growth,  is  the  inculcation  of 
the  higher  principles  of  truth  and  morality, 
and  careful  instruction  in  these  principles 
when  once  implanted. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN— WHAT  IS  IT? 


BY  MRS.  WOOLSON. 


THE  Kindergarten  is  an  institution  of  which  peo- 
ple in  general  hear  much  and  know  but  little. 
That  the  word  means  literally  children's  garden,  and 
signifies  some  strange,  foreign  method  of  instructing 
children  by  turning  study  into  play,  is  the  utmost 
that  the  public  gathers  concerning  it  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  Some  prejudice,  even,  attaches  to 
the  new  system  where  it  is  but  vaguely  understood ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant  substitute  for  real 
work,  delightful  to  the  childish  temperament,  but 
questionable  as  a  means  of  instilling  into  it  the  learn- 
ing of  the  schools.  People  who  entertain  the  notion 
that  a  childhood,  to  be  profitably  spent,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  daily  repression  under  the  eye  of  the  teach- 
er, and  take  its  revenges  in  lawless  hilarities  when 
once  out  of  doors,  distrust  the  new-fangled  ideas  that 
would  seek  only  to  develop,  and  not  to  oppose,  the 
-natural  tastes. 

They  often  recall,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  their 
own  early  school  dajrs,  when  they  passed  their  time 
imostly  in  dull  inaction  upon  hara  seats,  enlivened 


now  and  then  by  a  recitation,  which  consisted  i 
standing  at  the  teacher's  knee,  in  great  discomfort  c 
mind  and  body,  and  drawling  out  the  names  of  cci 
tain  printed  figures  called  letters,  to  which  an  awft 
penknife  directed  their  eye.  School  appeared  t 
them  then  as  a  place  of  penance  from  which  tbei 
souls  revolted,  but  to  which  they  were  driven  merel 
because  it  seemed  the  thing  most  contrary  to  thei 
wishes;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  they  believe  i 
should  ever  wear  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

But  a  pedagogue  has  risen  in  these  latter  days  wh 
insists  that  this  process  is  entirely  wrongs  that 
aims  to  train  only  one  portion  of  our  nature,  an 
does  that  but  poorly,  and  that  its  methods  are  cala 
lated  to  disgust  a  child  with  learning  at  the  vei 
start.  Rousseau,  indeed,  had  uttered  the  same  pn 
test  long  before,  vehemently,  and  with  many  fierc 
denunciations  of  the  follies  of  his  age.  The  worl 
listened,  admitted  that  he  was  more  than  half  righ 
but  laughed  at  his  glorious  chimeras,  and  still  kq 
its  tender  youth  bent  over  their  primers  and  pothook* 
Pestalozzi  listened,  and  following  his  bold  lead,  n 
duced  to  successful  practice  many  of  the  principle 
thus  declared.  But  there  was  much  for  him  to  pei 
form ;  he  could  confine  himself  to  no  one  period  c 
life,  Frederick  Froebel,  a  younger  man  than  h( 
and  at  one  time  his  pupil,  realizing  that  the  bent  c 
the  mind  and  character  is  given  in  the  earliest  yean 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  evolving  a  course  of  trainio 
for  the  youngest  minds.  He  spent  a  lifetime  ii 
studying  the  natures  of  children,  and  the  best  mean 
of  training  their  varied  faculties;  and  when  he  did 
in  1852,  he  had  perfected  a  system  full  and  hannc 
nious,  and  had  thoroughly  tested  its  efficiency.  J 
is  this  which  is  now  claiming  the  attention  of  pareal 
and  instructors  under  the  name  of  the  Kindergartei 

The  first  stage  of  education  is  all  that  it  claims  t 
effect;  with  later  work  it  has  nothing  to  do.  ] 
must  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  object  Ic 
sons,  which  are  deservedly  gaining  a  place  in  a 
schools,  even  the  highest.  J'he  latter  are  an  oiif 
growth  of  the  same  principle"-  upon  which  the  Kii 
dergarten  is  founded,  but  they  are  disjointed  exercise 
ths^t  may  be  grafted  upon  any  process  of  study,  at  tb 
pleasure  of  the  instructor;  the  former  is  a  systei 
complete  in  itself,  and  makes  no  compromise  wit 
the  old  practices,  but  sets  them  utterly  at  naught,  an 
assames  the  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  mind,  duria 
the  first  years  at  school. 

That  it  is  entirely  unlike  our  present  methodj 
teaching  the  elements  of  education  will  be  evid 
from  a  few  statements.  And  first ;  while  our  pul 
schools  are  commonly  forbidden  by  law  to  recc 
pupils  younger  than  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
Kindergarten  system  makes  it  desirable,  and  aim 
necessary,  that  pupils  should  be  entered  at  the  I 
of  three  years,  and  often  they  are  admitted  ei 
younger  than  that.  At  the  age  of  seven  they  hi 
completed  the  instruction  of  the  Kindergarten  p 
per,  and  are  ready  to  pass  on  to  higher  schools. 

Second, — Although  the  child  is  supposed  to  b4 
the  Kindergarten  for  four  consecutive  years,  he  isi 
taught  his  letters  there,  and  has  no  need  to  use  th4 
as  he  never  sees  a  printed  book  in  the  hands 
his  teachers  or  scholars  during  that  time,  h 
special  favor  to  parents,  he  may  be  allowed  to  lei 
the  alphabet  and  simple  reading,  just  before 
leaves  to  prepare  him  for  the  education  that  awl 
him  elsewhere,  but  this  forms  no  part  of  the  Kind 
garten  system  itself. 

TTiird, — In  the  place  of  text-books,  he  has  a  gi| 
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nridy  of  materials  given  him  to  work  with ;  and 
from  these,  used  with  care  and  method,  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  he  learns  not  only  the  etements  of 
■any  branches  of  study  now  taught  in  our  higher 
schools,  but  also  the  first  steps  in  several  trades  and 
utistic  piusuits.  Of  these  materials  and  the  mode  of 
their  use  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

Fimrtk. — Our  present  schools  seek  to  repress  all 
acti\ity  in  young  children  during  the  school  hours, 
keeping  them  to  desk  and  chair  during  the  whole 
sessioo,  except  at  recess,  and  forbidding  freedom  of 
morebent  as  detrimental  to  their  progress;  but  this 
sjsteiu  recognires  the  natural  love  of  activity  in  chil- 
dren as  good,  and  essential  to  their  health  and  well- 
bdng.  Instead*  of  repressing  it  endeavors  to  turn  it 
iito  proper  channels,  and  to  make  of  it  one  of  the 
chief  agents  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupib. 

/^i. — In  all  its  exercises,  it  aims  especially  to 
train  the  eye  as  a  means  of  informing  the  brain,  and 
t3  endow  it,  early  in  life,  with  the  power  and  habit  of 
dose  observation  upon  objects  that  come  before  it; 
for  it  holds  this  to  he  the  principal  source  from  which 
loNvIedge  is  obtained,  whether  it  be  from  the  life 
anxmd  us,  or  from  an  accurate  study  of  the  printed 

hixth. — While  the  eye  is  trained  to  nice 
nation,  the   hand    is    practiced  in   man^^ext^< 
enployments,  that    it   may  be  fitted  1^  m  ampul  ate 


£ierent   materials    with  accuracy 


ease.     The"'^e  for 


but  a  large  room,  one  portion  of  which  is  filled  with 
small  desks  and  the  other  left  empty  for  plays.  We 
find  the  little  scholars  at  their  desks,  with  a  square 
piece  of  white  paper  lying  before  them.  They  are 
beginning  their  lesson  in  geometry,  though  they 
probably  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,  and 
only  call  it  folding  paper.  The  teacher,  standing 
before  them,  questions  them  about  the  shape  of  this 
square,  about  its  lines  and  its  angles,  and  afterward 
directs  them  to  place  it  with  a  side  toward  them, 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  to  fold,  it  may 
be,  the  right  lower  corner  over  the  left  upper  corner, 
She  watches  to  see  that  each  one  does  this  exactly, 
and  without  direct  assistance.  Then  they  are  asked 
about  the  triangle  they  have  thus  formed,  the  number 
of  its  sides  and  angles,  and  what  kinds  of  angles  are 
found  in  its  different  corners.  They  open  the  papers 
again,  and  observe  how  many  triangles  were  made 
by  the  creased  line,  and  how  this  line  divided  the 
whole  space  and  two  of  the  angles.  The  square  is 
folded  also  with  side  against  side,  making  two  ob- 
longs, and  the  changes  thus  made  are  noted.  Other 
foldings  into  smaller  squares  succeed,  giving  rise  to 
repeated  questions  and  answers.  Finally,  the  chil> 
dren  are  allowed  to  make  of  the  paper,  now  creased 
hi  inany  regular  lines,  any  fanciful  object  they  choose, 
anmeit^  ^ppf^^onstructs  for  himself  a  table,  a  box,  a 
bird,  or  a  ^usiVThis  finishes  the  exercise,  and  they 


Kindergarten  rcKU>gnizes  the  dignit|;  of  labor,  and 
insists  that  its  pupils  shall  not  only  Jcnow,  but  do ; 
that  not  only  tlieir  receptive,  but  their  constructive 
bcnlties  shall  be  taught  and  develop*^.'  .J[t  holds 
that  ihc  pr^ent  mode  of  conveying  instroctidi^iflndfL 
toeoenrate  and  to  undervalue  the  physical  pOWlflTTy, 
to  indoce  laziness  of  body,  and  to  disjoin  two  things 
vhich  should  always  be  united,  thinking  and  acting. 
Sntnth, — It  encourages  children  to  investigate 
fcr  themselves,  and  to  see  and  verify  whatever  the 
teacher  tells  them  to  be  true.  When  a  statement  is 
Bide  concerning  any  object,  the  object,  if  it  be  possi- 
bk,  is  placed  before  them,  that  they  may  fully  com- 
prebend  and  believe.  The  mere  memorizing  of  facts 
vhich  other  people  have  discovered,  is  regarded  as 
ttading  toward  servility  of  mind  and  a  lack  of  self- 
leiiance,  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  teaching. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  student  to  a&- 
quaint  himself  with  the  gastlubmrand  accumulated 
thought  of  maiftktnd. 

Eighth. — It  believes  a  love  of  beauty  to  be  native 
CD  all,  and  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  culture,  if 
r^htly  trained;  an'd  in  all  its  occupations  the  devel- 
opmeat  of  this  is  made  one  of  its  chief  pi^rposes.  The 
lannony  of  colors  and  the  charm  of  their  contrasts, 
the  symmetry  of  grace  and  form — about  which  so 
■umy  adults  are  now  lamentably  ignorant — are  taught 
in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten. 

These,  as  far  as  we  understand  and  can  state  them, 
are  the  strikiog  peculiarities  of  this  new  system.  We 
ai^t  speak  of  many  other  features,  but  these  are 
saSdent  to  prove  that  here  is  something  original,  at 
least  in  its  conception,  and  striking  at  the  very  root 
of  all  our  old  processes  of  inductmg  children  into 
Icnowiedge  by  means  of  the  A  B  C's  and  the  spelling 
book. 

Let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  means  and  the 
materials  by  which  its  lessons  are  conveyed.  We 
will  enter  one  of  its  school-rooms  and  observe  the 
papils  at  their  work.  And,  first,  we  may  remark  that 
a  Kindergarten  is  not  commonly  a  garden  at  all, 
d^ngh  Frcebel  would  make  this  a  part  of  his  plan, 


v(rhere  are  many  of  these  plays. 


pretty  little  inventions,  such  as  only  a  German  mind 
could  conceive,  aiyd  in  them  the  pupils  usually  sing 
together,  either  in  German  or  English,  tossing  a  ball, 
**p8thaps,  %ij^^^unting ;  or  they  run  and  skip,  or  de- 
&fir^9tt^^90^ary  travels  and  return  to  relate  their 

This  over,  they  begin  another  exercise  at  the  desk. 
If  it  is  arithmetic,  the  announcement  i«  hailed  with 
great  glee,  for  it  is  their  favorite  study.  They  count 
tiny  wooden  sticks,  that  are  given  to  them  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  ten,  and  from  their  experiments  with  them 
they  learn  the  four  elementary  rules.  Boxes  of 
cubes,  divided  in  various  ways,  form  part  of  their 
materials,  and  show  them  the  relations  of  solids. 
With  two  squares  of  colored  paper  cut  into  fine  slits 
they  weave  many  beautiful  patterns;  on  perforated 
card-board,  with  bright  worsteds,  both  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  sew  and  to  embroider ;  they  draw  simple 
lines,  and  prick  the  outlines  of  pictures  on  blank 
paper,  and  in  clay  they  model  simple  forms.  But 
space  would  fail  us  to  describe  the  varied  means  by 
which  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  children  are  kept 
alert  and  interested,  and  their  bodies  unwearied  and 
active,  while  they  are  learning  the  elements  of  so 
many  pursuits.  All  seem  happy  in  their  work  and 
courteous  to  each  other,  >and,  in  their  games,  full  of 
fun  and  spirit,  properly  controlled.  There  is  no  un- 
necessary noise ;  no  one  speaks  without  permission, 
but  all  inquiries  are  encouraged  and  patiently 
answered.  It  is  only -the  forenoon  that  is  thus 
spent;  in  the  afternoon  they  are  free  at  home.  School 
is  a  pleasure  to  these  pupils  and  not  a  torment,  and 
great  and  unusual  must  be  the  attraction  which  can 
induce  them  to  stay  away. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kindergarten  adapts 
all  its  processes  to  the  nature  of  the  child.  He  lives 
and  delights  in  the  visible  world — it  appears  to  him 
full  of  novelty,  and  charm ;  the  abstract  is  as  yet  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  The  letters  of  the  printed 
page  are  only  representations,  and  not  the  real  things : 
he  cannot  yet  understand  their  value,  and  turns  to 
them  with  indifference.     Learning,  to  attract  hi^l, 
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must  address  itself  to  his  perceptions;  for,  while  his 
reasoning  powers  are  still  dormant,  his  senses  are  all 
alive,  and  the  actual  objects  that  surround  him  are 
viewed  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  must  see  first; 
afterwards  he  will  think. 

The  advocates  of  this  new  system  claim  for  it  ex- 
traordinary merits,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  ex- 
aggerated. A  long  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
schools  leads  us  to  be  wary  of  many  of  the  changes 
so  freely  proposed  on  every  hand ;  but  this  stands 
the  test  of  close  study  and  examination.  We  have 
read  its  literature,  heard  lectures  from  its  expound- 
ers, conversed  with  its  teachers,  and  visited  its 
schools  ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  convince  us  that 
it  is  a  true  and  efficient  method  of  starting  children 
in  life  with  a  zest  for  knowledge,  a  body  active  and 
serviceable,  and  senses  quickened  and  trained.  When, 
in  later  years,  the  pupil  will  have  to  submit  to  much 
laborious  study,  as  a  discipline  for  his  mental  pow- 
ers, and  to  grapple  alone  ivith  many  problems  of 
thought,  he  will  find  himself  well  equipped  for  the 
work  by  that  early  awakening  and  wise  direction  of 
his  powers  which  the  Kindergarten  has  given. 

New  ideas  make  slow  progress  amoi)g  masses  of 
men ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  twenty 
years  since  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  died, 
that  he  was  a  man  without  station  or  influence,  and 
took  but  slight  pains  to  spread  abroad  his  system, 
that  he  himself  wrote  but  little  concerning  it,  and 
that  most  works  on  the  subject  are  still  untranslated 
from  the  German,  the  progress  which  these  schools 
have  already  made  is  most  encouraging.  The  Aus- 
trian government  has  just  issued  an  order  establish- 
ing the  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
system  of  the  empire,  and  requiring  educators,  even 
those  of  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  to  receive  a 
course  of  training  in  the  principles  and  the  methods 
of  its  teaching.  In  Prussia  these  schools  exist  in  all 
the  larger  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  supported 
there  by  the  municipal  governments,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  poorest  classes.  In  France  and  Switzerland 
they  are  found;  and  the  Italian  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion has  lately  called  public  attention  to  the  great 
merit  of  "this  new  evangel  work,"  as  he  terms  it. 
Even  Hungary  has  set  apart  a  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  young  ladies  to  Germany  to  perfect  them 
selves  in  the  system  of  Froebel.  America,  with  the 
great  stake  she  has  in  the  right  education  of  her  peo- 
ple, will  not  be  far  behind  in  inaugurating  such  a  re- 
form. When  once  she  has  acquainted  herself  with 
their  worth,  it  must  be  that  she  will  give  Kindergar- 
tens a  hearty  endorsement,  and  proceed  to  adopt 
them  as  the  most  valuable  of  infant  schools.  They 
are  already  taking  strong  foothold  among  us,  and 
winning  able  converts.  Private  institutions,  more  or 
less  in  conformity  with  the  true  Frcebel  idea,  suc- 
ceed in  many  places ;  and  some  of  our  larger  cities 
*i\ipport  four  or  five. 

But  so  long  as  Kindergartens  remain  private 
schools,  with  the  price  of  tuition  fixed  at  from  |6o  to 
$100  per  year,  they  will  be  of  little  real  importance. 
It  is  only  as  apart  of  our  common-school  system  that 
they  can  produce  any  considerable  results.  The  city 
of  Boston  has  already  shown  her  desire  to  test  their 
merits,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  one  has 
been  maintained  at  her  expense,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  special  committee.  This  committee,  in  all 
their  reports,  declare  the  experiment  to  be  a  success, 
and  express  their  warm  approval  of  the  work  this 
school  is  effecting.  St.  Louis  has  just  added  one  to 
her  department  of  normal  school  instruction.    Other 


communities  will  be  led,  in  time,  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample; and  when  the  value  and  practicability  of 
Kindergartens  are  once  made  clear  to  the  general 
public,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  become  estab- 
lished everywhere  as  a  new  grade  of  our  common 
schools,  intended  to  precede  the  primary  schools,  and 
to  take  from  them  one  year,  or  more,  of  their  present 
course.  Our  towns  and  cities  will  then  be  called  upon 
to  begin  the  education  of  their  children  at  three  years 
of  age,  instead  of  four  or  five.  This  will  require  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  school  funds ;  a|id  here 
the  first  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  these  schools  is  met. 
Our  ablest  educators  are  beginning  to  concede  their 
efficiency,  and  to  admit  that  competent  teachers 
in  sufficient  number  can  soon  be  trained  by  the 
superior  instructors  already  amongst  us;  but  they 
question  whether  the  public  voice  will  approve  the 
additional  outlay  which  will  be  required.  If  it  will 
not,  it  is  only  because  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no 
sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  the  value  of  what 
this  outlay  will  procure.  Our  American  people  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  they  can  afford  to  retrench 
in  all  things  save  in  education ;  and  that  there  they 
must  be  lavish  with  their  money  and  unsparing  with 
their  pains,  if  they  would  not  render  their  republican 
government  a  failure,  and  their  own  individual  lives 
a  series  of  awkward  experiments.  They  know  that 
the  faculties  of  the  citizen,  when  rightly  trained, 
bring  to  the  state  its  greatest  wealth,  and  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  instruct  children  than  to  maintain  paupers 
and  convicts. 

Our  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  and  reform 
schools  are  but  the  acknowledgments  in  brick  and 
stone  of  our  past  blunders  in  educating  our  youth.  It 
were  better  to  give  small  urchins  of  our  worst  quar- 
ters a  right  start  in  life,  compelling  them  to  attend  a 
school  such  as  this,  and  imbuing  them  there  with  a 
love  of  study  and  work,  than  to  allow  them  to  drift 
about  among  the  haunts  of  wickedness,  to  learn  sin 
and  practice  vice,  and  then  to  pour  out  our  money 
after  they  are  grown,  in  trying  them  for  misdemean- 
ors before  our  courts  and  in  guarding  their  useless 
lives  in  prison  for  the  greater  part  of  their  days. 
Kindergartens  must  in  time  be  recognized  as  the 
first  step  in  this  great  work  of  bending  all  the  facul- 
ties of  all  our  youth  toward  virtue,  toward  produc- 
tive labor,  and  toward  unselfish  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  When  we  are  wise  enough  to  train  the 
twigs  aright,  we  shall  not  need  to  wrench  back  and 
straighten  the  crooked  trees. — New  York  Journal  of 
Education. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


[As  we  are  about  entering  upon  another  term  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  all  the  officers  con- 
cerned will  find  many  useful  suggestions  in  the  arti- 
cle given  below. — Ed.] 

WHAT  should  the  County  Superin- 
tendency  be  ?  How  may  it  be  ren- 
dered most  efficient  ?  Of  these  great  edu- 
cational problems  no'  state  has  yet  reached 
a  fully  satisfactory  solution.  In  view  of 
the  experience  of  more  than  thirty  states 
the  following  solution  is  submitted  : 

I.  Status, — ^The  County  Superin tendency 
should  be  an  employment,  not  an  office.     It 
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should  be  strictly  professional  and  similar  to 
city  superintendency.  Making  it  an  office 
involves  insurmountable  difficulties.  Super- 
intendents should  be  employed  and  dis- 
missed on  precisely  the  same  plan  that  other 
teachers  are  employed  and  dismissed.  That 
the  Superintendency  should  be  an  employ- 
ment will  n6t  be  questioned.  Making  it 
such  is  doubtless  the  key  to  its  popularity  and 
efficiency. 

2.  Term, — Four  years  is  doubtless  the 
most  desirable  term.  A  good  Superintend- 
ent should  be  retained  at  least  two  terms. 
A  poor  one  should  be  dismissed  at  once. 
The  longer  a  good  Superintendent  is  re- 
tained the  better.  As  with  teachers,  frequent 
changes  preclude  success.  In  four  states  the 
term  is  four  years;  in  seven,  three  years; 
in  fifteen,  two  years ;  and  in  three,  one  year ; 
Short  terms  are  fatal  for  two  reasons :  First- 
class  men  will  not  accept ;  and  the  time  is 
too  short  to  matiure  and  work  out  a  plan. 
Making  the  Superintendency  an  employment 
for  a  term  of  four  years  will  command  the 
best  ability  and  produce  the  best  results. 

3.  Ajr/tfry.— The  salary  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  the 
best  educators.  Railroad  Superintendents 
are  paid  salaries  varying  from  jl5,ooo  to 
Ji5,ooo  annually.  These  are  wonderful 
men.  Cities  pay  from  ^2,000  to  $5,000  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  talent.  Harris,  of 
St,  Louis,  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  Pickard,  of 
Chicago,  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  Kiddle,  of 
New  York,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the  peers  of  our 
greatest  statesmen,  attorneys  and  theologi- 
ans. To  direct  the  school  work  of  a  county 
requires  the  highest  ability.  The  salary  must 
be  sufficient  to  command  such  ability.  Penn- 
sylvania pays  from  $800  to  |3,ooo,  averag- 
ing Ji>i63.  The  salaries  in  New  York  ave- 
rage |i,ooo.  In  these  states  good  men  are 
secured  and  good  results  obtained.  But  the 
average  salary  does  not  equal  that  paid  in 
other  fields  of  activity  requiring  less  ability 
and  less  labor.  In  other  states  the  efficiency 
of  the  Superintendency  is  ever  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  salary  paid.  In  my  judg- 
ment less  than  an  average  salary  of  $1,200 
will  not  command  the  requisite  talent  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  thi§work. 

By  making  the  Superintendency  an  em- 
ploynient  for  the  terra  oifour  years  at  an  ave- 
rage salary  of  J  1,200, -the  best  men  in  the 
country  may  be  secured  for  Superintendents, 
and  each  dollar  expended  for  educational 
purposes  may  be  doubled  in  value. 

4.  Employment  and  Removal, — Here  we 
find  the  cause  of  failure  or  the  key  to  suc- 


cess. Five  plans  are  being  tried :  In  six- 
teen states  the  people  elect ;  in  three,  the 
county  courts  appoint ;  in  five,  county  school 
officers  elect ;  in  two,  the  State  Superintend 
ents  nominate  and  the  Governor  appoints ; 
in  three  the  state  boards  of  education  elect. 

(a.)  Election  by  the  people,  as  in  the  employment 
of  teachers,  is  the  worst  possible  plan.  In  no  state 
does  it  give  satisfaction. 

{b,)  Appointment  by  county  courts  is  decidedly 
objectionable. 

(^r.)  Election  by  the  school  officers  of  the  county 
gives  good  results.  The  directors  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  trustees  in  Indiana  elect.  Though  often  not 
the  best,  good  selections  are  generally  made. 

(</.)  Appointment  and  removal  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent with  the 'Consent  of  the  State  Senate 
has  much  to  commend  it. 

{e  )  Election  and  removal  by  an  efficient  State 
Board  of  Education  is,  doubtless,  the  best  possible 
plan.  Let  the  Board  consist  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  Presidents  of  the  State  Universitiy  and 
State  Normal  Sthools,  the  Superintendents  of  the  six 
largest  cities,  and  a  leading  educator  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  in  the  state.  The  professional 
standing  of  the  members  of  the  Board  would  guaran- 
tee the  selection  of  the  best  men,  and  the  summary 
removal  of  inefficient  superintendents.  The  Board 
would  not  be  restricted  by  county  or  state  lines.  As 
in  th«;  selection  of  teachers,  qualifications,  not  resi- 
dence, should  determine  the  choice.  This  plan  im- 
presses  us  with  the  force  of  an  intuition.  It  could 
not  fail  to  give  each  county  a  first-class  Superin- 
tendent. 

5.  Qualifications, — To  be  eligible  to  the 
position  of  County  Superintendent,  the  per- 
son proposed  should  be : 

(<7.)  A  good  scholar  and  efficient  teacher. 

(^.)  He  should  possess  a  high  degree  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  power. 

(c,)  He  should  be  energetic  and  devoted. 

\d,)  He  should  be  in  vigorous  health. 

ye.)  He  should  hold  a  first-class  State  certificate. 

The  law  should  specify  these  qualifications. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent 
are  many,  and  each  duty  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  these 
duties  depends  to  a  remarkable  extent  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

1.  Adapt  and  Execute, — A  skillful  and 
determined.County  Superintendent  is  needed 
to  adapt  and  execute  the  plans  of  the  State 
Superintendent.  Without  such  aid  the  best 
State  Superintendent  is  comparatively  power- 
less. The  State  Superintendent  is  the  direct- 
ing head,  the  County  Superintendent  the 
executing  arm.  Wherever  the  County  Su- 
perintendency is  recognized  as  the  right  arm 
of  a  public  system  we  find  marvelous  progress. 

2.  Inspect  Expenditures. — We  need  a 
business  County  Superintendent: 

To  audit  the  accounts  of  school  boards. 
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To  see  that  all  school  money  is  judic- 
iously expended. 

To  carefully  guard  all  school  funds.  The 
amount  he  can  thus  save  will  far  more  than 
pay  his  salary. 

3.  Procure  Statistics,-^ An  industrious 
County  Superintendent  is  needed  to  procure 
and  tabulate  full  and  accurate  statistics. 
Without  such  an  agency  the  statistics  usually 
procured  are  so  defective  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  Few  seem  to  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  correct  school  statistics. 

4.  Grounds  and  Buildings, — ^A  sensible 
and  influential  County  Superintendent  is 
needed  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  school 
grounds,  the  erectiop  of  buildings  and  the 
selection  of  furniture  and  apparatus.  Pro- 
bably more  than  half  of  the  school  houses 
are  badly  located,  badly  constructed,  badly 
furnished,  badly  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
chronically  in  bad  repair.  Suitable  out- 
houses are  rare.  Few  schools  have  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus.  These  gigantic  evils  effect 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  health  and  pro- 
gress of  the  10,000,000  pupils  attending  our 
200,000  schools,  costing  j 70,000,000  annu- 
ally. A  capable  County  Superintendent  can 
produce  a  rapid  improvement.  The  result- 
ing benefits  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

5.  Course  of  Study, — Each  county  needs 
an  able  County  Superintendent  to  develop 
some  well-digested  course  of  study.  The 
graded  schools  of  our  cities  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  Outside  of  these  the  edu- 
cational progress  is  slow  indeed.  The 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  most  states 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Teachers 
change,  and  pupils  are  required  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  year  after  year.  Full  half  the 
time  is  thus  wetted.  Work  of  little  impor- 
tance displaces  the  practical  and  the  useful. 
An  able  County  Superintendent  would  soon 
effect  an  absolute  revolution.  The  teachers 
might  change,  but  their  successors  would 
move  right  on.  The  pupils  would  be  am- 
bitious to  accomplish  the  work  assigned  for 
each  year.  Step  by  step  the  mighty  army 
of  youth  would  move  up  through  the  dis- 
trict schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges 
and  the  universities  to  lives  of  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness. 

6.  Programme, — We  need  a  systematic 
County  Superintendent  to  see  that  each 
teacher  works  out  and  follows  a  good  pro- 
gramme. A  programme  providing  employ- 
ment for  each  pupil  during  each  moment  of 
the  school  day  should  be  furnished  the 
County  Superintendent  within  two  weeks 
after  the  school  opens.     It  is  a  melancholy 


fact  that  teachers  generally  do  not  have  well- 
digested  programmes.  The  resulting  loss 
to  the  pupil  is  fearful. 

7.  Examination  of  Teachers, — ^There  is  a 
pressing  need  of  a  thorough  County  Super- 
intendent to  examine  teachers.  The  teach- 
er's certificate,  as  generally  given,  is  a  shana 
— 2,  mere  guess.  In  two  days  of  eight  hours 
an  expert  Superintendent  may  determine 
the  qualifications  of  about  twelve  teachers. 
The  oral  and  the  written  examinations 
should  occupy  about  equal  time.  By  divid- 
ing the  candidates  into  two  sections  and  by 
having  an  assistant  to  manage  the  written 
examination,  the  Superintendent  may  give 
all  his  time  to  the  oral  work.  He  can  first 
test  the  scholarship,  and  power  to  explain ; 
next,  he  can  have  each  conduc)  a  recitation 
for  a  short  time,  and  thus  test  his  ability  to 
teach.  A  certificate  given  after  such  an  ex- 
amination would  mean,  "Examined  and 
found  qualified.**  To  protect  a  county 
against  the  curse  of  incompetent  teachers  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  thorough 
County  Superintendent  alone  can  be  relied 
on  to  do  this  work. 

8.  Practical  Teaching, — ^A  practical  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  is  needed  to  see  that  practi 
cal  work  is  done  by  each  teacher.  A  great  rev- 
olution is  demanded  here.  Take  a  few  cases: 

(a.)  The  right  use  of  the  dictionary  is  fundamental ; 
yet  probably  not  half  of  our  teachers  know  how  to 
use  the  dictionary.  At  a  recent  institute  in  Iowa,  of 
seventy-five  teachers,  but  three  could  determine  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  words,  with  Webster  open 
before  them.  In  Illinois,  at  an  institute  of  two 
hundred  members,  but  ten  were  found  able  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  pronunciation  of  words.  At  a  re- 
cent institute  in  Missouri,  the  learned  principal  of  a 
graded  school  proved  that  **  <7^-sta-cle "  should  be 
pronounced  "  ob-j/a-cle."  If  teachers  are  so  defec- 
tive, what  can  we  expect  of  the  pupils? 

(b.)  Letter- writing  deserves  special  attention.  Of 
hundreds  of  letters  received  annually  from  teachers, 
few  are  even  passable.  The  form,  the  construction, 
the  use  of  capitals,  the  punctuation  and  the  spelling 
are  often  horrible.  Each  child  should  at  least  be 
trained  to  write  a  respectable  letter.  This  can  well 
be  done  in  connection  with  language  lessons  and 
grammar.  As  a  part  of  examination  the  applicant 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  always  be  required 
to  write  a  letter  to  tlie  examiner. 

(f.)  Book-keeping  ought  to  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  arithmetic.  It  can  be  done  without  loss  of 
time.  Each  pupil  needs  to  know  something  of  the 
science  of  accounts. 

(^.)  Drawing  is  conceded  to  be  a  most  tyseful  and 
desirable  art.  None  need  it  more  than  the  teacher. 
It  can  be  taught  successfully  by  alternating  it  with 
penmanship.  Yet  drawing  is  ignored  in  nearly  all 
our  schools. 

{e. )  Much  of  history  and  government  *can  be 
taught  in  connection  with  geography.  The  igno- 
rance on  these  subjects  is  fearful. 

(/.)  Morals  and  manners  should  be  systematically 
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inoilcated  in  connection  with  each  hour's  work. 
That  they  are  not  is  sadly  evident. 

From  these  examples  may  be  estimated 
the  mighty  work  of  a  practical  County  Su- 
perintendent.— ^J.  Baldwin,  in  American 
Journal  of  Education. 


ARITHMETICAL  TRACTS— I. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  ROBERT  CURRY,  A.  M. 

IM  order  to  a  proper  study  and  an  ad- 
vantageous application  of  any  science,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
its  nature,  its  elements,  and  its  organic  re- 
lation to  the  other  sciences.  And  perhaps 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  one  can  bet- 
ter attain  to  such  an  apprehension,  than  by 
selecting  from  the  Book  of  Nature  an  appro- 
priate object,  and  witnessing  the  manner  in 
which  its  phenomena  force  themselves  upon 
the  mind. 

Thus,  for  example,  jf  an  apple  be  brought 
into  proper  relation  to  each  of  the  senses,  a 
state  of  mind  ensues,  called  perception,  which, 
after  the  object  is  removed,  is  denominated 
a  conception.  And  if  this  conception  be 
subjected  to  an  intellectual  analysis,  it  will 
be  found  to  embrace  several  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, each  differing  generically  from  all  the 
others,  and  not  commensurable  by  any  of 
them.  In  addition  to  the  five  kinds  of  sen- 
sible phenomena  which  constitute,  respect- 
ively, the  objects  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  hear- 
ing and  seeing,  will  be  found,  at  least,  a  no- 
tion of  space,  duration  and  singleness. 

Now,  each  of  these  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  forms  the  basis  for  a  distinct  and 
separate  kind  of  science.  The  first  five  named 
form  the  bases  for  the  so-called  physical 
sciences ;  and  the  last  three  form  the  bases 
for  the  mathematical  sciences. 

The  last  idea  named,  that  of  singleness, 
when  generalized,  is  called  unity,  and  forms 
the  basis  for  all  pure  arithmetic.  With  re- 
ference to  the  science  of  arithmetic  it  is 
called  a  unit,  and  is  technically  named  one, 
and  forms  the  first  and  only  simple  number. 
For  all  other  numbers,  being  formed  by  a 
repetition  of  unity  in  accordance  with  the 
modes  peculiar  to  their  respective  systems, 
arc  necessarily  complex. 

Unity,  like  all  our  other  primary  knowl- 
edge, has  two  phases,  one  subjective,  and  the 
other  Abjective.  Subjectively  considered,  it 
is  the  idea  of  singleness  which  rises  in  the 
mind  when  contemplating  any  object   of 


thought.  Objectively  considered,  it  is  that 
attribute  of  the  object  of  thought  which  de- 
termines the  idea  of  singleness.  And  it  may 
be  here  remarked,  that  it  is  always  the  same, 
wherever  recognized.  For,  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  thought  be  material  or  immaterial,  a 
substantive  entity  or  a  mere  attribute  of  such 
entity,  the  state  of  mind  called  singleness, 
that  is,  subjective  unity,  is  always  the  same  ; 
and,  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  we  infer 
that  objective  unity,  or  in  other  words,  that 
attribute  of  the  object  which  conditions  sub- 
jective unity  is  always  the  same.  It  has 
neither  quantity  nor  quality,  but  is  simply 
that  attribute  of  an  object  which  denotes  its 
singleness. 

It  is  subjective  unity,  however,  that  forms 
the  basis  of  arithmetic.  And  all  the  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  and  ever)nvhere  the  same,  no 
matter  what  be  the  object  of  thought  that 
conditions  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  only 
principle,  upon  which  the  operations  of  arith- 
metic are  at  all  possible.  For  in  all  our  syn- 
thetic computations,  instead  of  finding  the 
aggregate  of  unities  in  any  given  case,  we  do 
what  is  equivalent  and  more  convenient  in 
practice,  simply  repeat  unity  the  required 
number  of  times.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if, 
in  our  computations,  we  involved  the  whole 
of  each  object  under  consideration,  or  any 
other  properties  of  it,  than  that  of  unity,  re- 
peating one  of  them  a  certain  number  of 
times  would  not  give  the  same  result  as  tak- 
ing so  many  of  them  one  time,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  objects  under  consideration  were 
all  precisely  alike  in  every  particular,  which 
is  never  the  case  in  nature.  And  what  is 
thus  true  of  all  the  processes  of  aggregation, 
is  equally  true  of  those  of  segregation. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
seen  how  absurd  and  unphilosophical  are  the 
definitions  given  in  all  our  text-books  on 
arithmetic ;  as,  for  example,  "  a  unit  is  a  sin- 
gle thing,  as  a  tree,  an  apple,  a  boy,'*  and  so 
on.  Why,  with  more  propriety,  it  might  be 
said  that  color  is  a  single  thing,  as  a  horse, 
a  landscape ;  or,  that  sound  is  anything,  as. 
a  church  organ,  a  locomotive,  and  so  on. 
But  any  one  would  be  laughed  at  who  would 
give  such  definitions  and  illustrations  of 
color  and  sound,  qualities  which  every  one 
perceives  as  residing  in  the  object :  how  much 
more  ridiculous,  then,  to  give  such  a  defini- 
tion and  illustration  of  a  mere  attribute  of 
an  object,  which  attribute  has  neither  color, 
sound,  odor,  visual  or  tactual  qualities,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  not  cognizable  by  any  of 
the  senses ! 
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It  is  objected  by  some  that  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  unity  is  too  metaphysical  for  begin- 
ners, and  therefore  cannot  be  acquired  by 
children.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 
For  little  children  are  naturally  intuitive,  and 
being  endowed  with  ability  to  perceive,  ab- 
stract or  generalize,  readily  acquire  all 
kinds  of  primary  knowledge,  both  sensuous 
and  intuitive.  And  unity  is  one  of  their 
first  intuitive  cognitions.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge 
of  unity  or  any  other  kind  of  primary  knowl- 
edge can  be  communicated  to  children  by 
means  of  mere  words,  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. Such  knowledge  can  be  gained  only 
through  perception  and  intuition.  And  it 
is  the  province  of  the  primary  teacher  to 
lead  his  pupils  to  an  apprehension  of  all 
kinds  of  primary  knowledge  by  means  of  ob- 
ject-lessons. And  when  properly  taught, 
children  never  confound  such  knowledge 
with  the  object  which  conditions  it.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  it  is  the  erroneous 
definitions  given  in  our  text-books  on  arith- 
metic that  stultify  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
leading  them  to  confound  unity  with  the  ob- 
ject which  conditions  it. 

But  not  wishing  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  unity,  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of 
all  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  therefore 
no  true  progress  can  be  made  without  it, 
whether  its  attainment  be  easy  or  difficult. 
And  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  ele- 
ments of  every  other  science. 

For,  what  if  the  comprehension  of  the  true 
nature  and  elements  of  a  science  be  diflSicult  ? 
Will  the  pupil  be  aided  in  understanding  that 
science  by  substituting  for  its  elements  others 
foreign  to  that  science,  even  if  the  teacher 
should  think  them  more  easily  comprehended? 
For  example,  suppose  a  teacher  wishing  to 
convey  a  clear  apprehension  of  himself  to  an 
unknown  but  prospective  pupil,  should,  in- 
stead of  giving  a  true  definition  of  man,  and 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  living  illustration, 
cause  to  be  given,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  defini- 
tion of  a  goose,  illustrated  by  a  specimen  of 
that  kind  !  Would  the  coming  pupil,  in  that 
case,  form  acorrect  conception  of  his  would- 
be  teacher  ? 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  MUSIC— VI. 


He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful 
friend,  a  wholesome  counselor,  a  cheerful  compan- 
ion, an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading, 
by  thinking,  one  may  innocently  entertain  himself, 
as  in  all  matters,  so  in  all  fortunes. — Barrow, 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the  only  art  that 
can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  soul;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  delightful  gifts  that  God  has 
given  us. — Luther. 


ARTICULATION.— Singing  has  been  defined  as 
vocalized  talking.  Every  idea  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  speech,  should  also  find  expression  in  song ; 
the  music  being  simply  an  aid  to  the  better  interpre- 
tation of  the  words.  As  you  can  never  expect  to  be 
impressive  while  talking  m  a  Ubored  manner,  so  you 
need  never  expect  to  be  impressive  when  singing  in 
a  labored  manner. 

Pupils  too  often  think  that  size  of  tone  is  the  one 
great  thing  to  gain,  and  that  any  means  to  that  end 
are  good.  I  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  such  a 
bad  way  of  teaching  and  singing.  Good  artists  do 
not  do  so.  Articulation  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
tone;  nor  should  tone  be  sacrificed  to  articulation. 
Both  should  be  perfect.  We  have  a  language  cob- 
taining  vowel  sounds  which  differ  in  character,  some 
enabling  the  singer  to  produce  a  large  mouthful  of 
tone,  while  others  are  called  "close."  •  A  as  in  "day," 
and  £  as  in  *^e,"  are  disliked,  because  they  are  not 
of  the  same  character  as  A  in  "farm."  Now  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  we  wish  to  convey  ideas  in  singing, 
we  must  make  use  bf  the  sounds  we  haVe,  and  not 
substitute  something  else :  that  is  a  highly  improper 
thing  to  do;  and,  though  public  singers  often  do  it, 
it  is  always  to  be  regretted,  on  account  of  the  bad 
example  to  younger  singers.  No  artist  should  ever 
sing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  hearer  to  doubt 
what  the  word  may  be ;  sod  the  tone  should  also  be 
full  and  round.  Words  should  be  so  pronounced  in 
singing,  that  the  true  meaning  may  be  carefully 
brought  out,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual 
pleasure  afforded  the  listener.  Music  is  an  arty  which 
should  be  elevating  in  its  tendency, — not  a  trade,  to 
be  used  only  as  a  means  for  gaining  money.  >Mien 
used  for  the  simple  purpose  of  money-making,  it 
ceases  to  be  more  than  a  trade ;  yet  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  so  many  use  it  for  no  higher  purpose.  Music 
should  be  elevatingin  its  tendency;  but  it  is  often  appar- 
ently the  reverse.  Singers  are  too  frequently  j  ealous, 
and  disposed  to  disparage  each  other  as  much  as 
possible.  Music,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  har- 
mony, seems  paradoxically  to  induce  discord.  This  is 
all  wrong.  We  think  too  much  of  ourselves,  too 
little  of  our  art.  Let  us  strive  to  forget  ourselves  in 
our  work,  remembering  that  water  must  and  will  find 
its  level  eventually,  in  spite  of  obstructions,  while  the 
stream  can  never  flow  up  hill.  Singers  are  too  often 
afraid  that  their  merits  will  not  be  recognized  by  the 
world.  Never  fear  such  a  result ;  never  think  that 
you  are  not  appreciated.  Depend  upon  it,  the  opinion 
formed  of  you  by  the  world  is  not  far  from  correct, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  heed  it.  Now,  a  part  of  our 
mission  is  to  perform  a  portion  of  the  service  in  the 
church.  Standing  in  the  choir,  we  have  no  right  to 
think  of  displaying  our  talents ;  but  should  serve  God 
in  song  as  the  clergyman  is  serving  him  with  good 
WonTs,  as  the  congregation  are  serving  him  with 
attentive  minds.  When  we  think  more  of  exhibit- 
ing our  tones  than  of  enunciating  our  words,  we  think 
more  of  self  than  of  God,  more  of  the  critical  ears 
than  of  the  yearning  hearts  below. — DanielL 

Power  vs.  Noise. — It  is  a  common  fallacy,  that 
power  means  noise.  I  do  not  think  that  true  power 
is  of  a  blatant  character.  Several  years  ago,  I  heard 
Signor  Salvi,  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  tenor  singer 
that  I  ever  heard,  in  the  opera  of  "Massaniello." 
Tbte  seating  capacity  of  the  hou^'e  was  about  three 
thousand ;  and  on  this  evening  it  was  filled,  and  my 
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seat  was  far  back.  In  the  song  which  we  have  in 
English,  *Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning  1' 
he  relates  to  the  fishermen  the  particulars  of  the  great 
conspiracy  on  foot;  and  this  song  Salvi  took  pianissi- 
mo. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  actually  pianissimo  to 
those  near  him  ;  yet  every  sound,  and  every  word, 
penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  though  soft,  and 
without  apparent  eflfort.  In  1859, 1  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  at  the  great  Handel  Festival  at  Syndenham 
Pakce,  Loiidon.  Among  other  solos  sung  were  the 
great  bass  ones  of  the  "Messiah,'*  sung  by  Signor 
Belletti,  a  barytone  singer  of  not  heavy  voice,. as  those 
will  remember  who  heard  him  here  with  Jenny  Lind. 
Every  note  came  with  the  utmost  distinctness  to 
where  I  sat,  in  the  opposite  transept,  a  distance  cer- 
tainly as  great  as  our  late  Boston  Coliseum  could 
afibrd.  Speaking  of^  the  Coliseum  brings  the  first 
Peace  Jubilee  to  mind.  At  that  time  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps  sang.  It  was  said  to  her  on  the  second  day — 
she  had  sung  at  the  first  concert — <'Did  you  not  find 
great  difficulty  in  filling  the  house  ?"  "Oh,  no  I  " 
she  replied ;  •*  one  needs  only  to  place  every  tone 
with  care,  and  sing  easily."  There  was  the  artiste ; 
she  did  place  every  tone  with  care,  and  sang  very 
easily ;  and  I  never  heard  her  sing  better  than  on_ 
those  great  days  of  the  first  jubilee.  This  serves  to" 
show  what  power  really  is.  None  of  these  people 
shouted,  or  forced  their  voices  in  any  way  ;  yet  they 
could  be  heard  without  difficulty  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Take  this  for  your  motto,  *«  Purity  is 
power!"— Z>tf«i///. 

Egyptian. — The  Egyptians  conipared  the  seven 
tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  to  the  seven  planets    They 
originated  the   sublime   idea — which  subsequently 
pervaded  all  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
left  its  traces  in  recent  times — the  idea  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.     Music  was  no  longer  merely 
a  manifestation  of  terrestrial  forces,  or  symbolical  of 
terrestrial  governments — it  came  to  be  considered  a 
manifestation  of  the  celestial,  of  the  spirit  which  reg- 
ulates the  universe.     Harmony  was  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  earth — it  came  to  be  the  ruling  principle 
of  all  Nature.    The  gods  were  the  means  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  music  was  imparted  to  man. 
Osiris  invented  the  flute ;   Isis,  the   sacred  songs ; 
Thot  was  teacher  of  the  science  of  harmony,  and  of 
the  nature  of  tones  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  con- 
stellations.   Their  instruments,  as  numerous  paint- 
ings and  monuments  attest,  were  numerous  and  re- 
markable in  construction.     Of  the  details  of  their 
system  we  have,  however,  but  a  sparse  account.    All 
we  know  is,  that  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale  are 
manifestations    of  the    principle   which    produced 
their  seven  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon ;  and  that  the  ratio 
between  the  lowest  tone  and  the  highest  was  the 
same  as  between  Saturn,  the  most  distant  planet,  and 
the  Moon,  the  nearest.    Yet  as  they  were  good  mathe- 
maticians, and,  in  fact,  the  inventors  of  geometry,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  the  discoverers  of 
the  mathematical  properties  of  music,  that  they  found 
the  laws  which  refer  pitch  to  the  length  and  weight 
of  the  material.    This  supposition  is  strengthened 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  Pythagoras  was  for 
twenty-two  years  a  member  of  the  college  of  priests 
at  Thebes.    That,  at  all  events,  their  systems  and 
theories  of  music  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of   their  studies  can   hardly  be   doubted. 
Among  their  sacred  books,.amounting  in  all  to  forty- 
^0,  two  entire  ones  are  devoted  to  mnsic.    The 


Egyptians  were  probably,  the  first  .  hymn -writers, 
and  formed  the  models  of  all  hymns  of  future  times, 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Moses,  as  well  as 
Pythagoras,  was  an  Egyptian  priest.  The  question 
whether  the  Egyptians  were,  after  all,  not  indebted 
to  the  Chaldeans  for  their  ideas  of  music,  is  still  open. 
That  the  Chaldeans  were  still  older  astronomers 
is,  I  belive,  admitted.  Ancient  Chaldean  history  is, 
however,  so  shrouded  in  mystery  that  it  is  hazardous 
to  form  a  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chal- 
deans, who  were  the  great  magicians  of  their  time, 
and  who  attributed  magical  power  to  the  number 
seven,  may  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  relation 
between  the  seven  in  music  and  in  ancient  astrono- 
my. Still,  without  stronger  proofs,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  combat  the  claim  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
priority. — RUe^ 

Pythagoras. — Preeminent  among  the  sages  who 
devoted  time  to  music,  and  overshadowing  them  all 
by  the  depth  of  his  views  and  the  range  of  his  obser- 
vations, ^  well  as  by  the  extraordinary  influence  he 
exerted  on  posterity,  stands  Pythagoras.  The  Ionian 
philosophers  who  preceded  or  were  contemporaneous 
with  him,  searched  for  the  origin  of  things,  the 
original  matter  from  which  things  were  evolved. 
This  was  not  the  plan  of  Pythagoras.  He  consid- 
ered the  universe  as  a  cosmos,  a  perfectly  arranged 
entirety,  and  searched  not  for  the  origin  of  matter, 
but  for  the  radical  principle  underlying  the  cosmical 
plan.  He  was  essentially  a  spiritualist;  all  outward 
Nature  was  merely  phenomenal  in  his  view,  merely 
the  manifestation  of  something  inappreciable  by  the 
senses.  In  his  speculations  on  music,  his  first  object 
was,  therefore,  to  discover  its  spiritual  cause;  for, 
finding  that,  he  felt  assured  that  he  could  logically 
and  on  natural  grounds  demonstrate  its  power,  define 
its  object,  and  fix  upon  its  proper  position  in  the  cos- 
mos. The  condensed  result  of  his  speculations  is 
this :  "  All  is  number  and  harmony.  Numbers  are 
the  guides  and  preservers  of  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  They  define  form,  order,  and  the  laws  of 
things.  In  them  is  contained  the  real  being  of  all 
things  that  exist.  All  numbers  are  the  repetitions 
of  the  first  ten.  .The  ten  spring  from  unity,  which  is 
dierefbre  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  great  number 
is  the  number  four,  the  completion  of  the  sacred 
Tetraktys;  for,  if  added  to  the  first  three  it  produces 
ten,  the  limit  and  summation  of  the  fundamental 
numbers.  In  the  number  one,  the  point  is  contained; 
in  two,  the  line;  in  three,  the  superficies;  but  in  four 
— ^the  first  square — is  the  defining  of  all  bodies.  This 
is  therefore  the  root  of  nature.  Numbers  are  the 
spiritual  essence  of  music.  What  we  hear  in  the 
vibrations  of  a  material,  are  numbers.  In  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  see  numbers.  Music  and 
the  celestial  bodies  are  therefore  closely  related  to 
each  other."  Then  Pythagoras  showed  that  con- 
sonance is  only  produced  by  the  ratios  expressible  in 
the  first  four  numbers,  which  are  the  rpot  of  all  things. 
The  ratio  of  the  length  of  strings  that  produce  an 
octave  is  2: 1 ;  of  strings  that  produce  a  fifth,  3:2;  of 
strings  producing  a  fourth,  4:3.  Whether  he  actually 
discovered  these  ratios  has  been  doubted  of  late,  and 
the  discoveries  attributed  to  the  Egyptians.  Thus 
Pythagoras  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  is  the  first 
four  numbers  which  rule  the  consonances  as  well  as 
the  dimensions;  and  that,  consequently,  all  things, 
whether  seen  or  heard,  are  numbers  and  harmony. 
*«  Therefore,"  says  Panakmos,  a  Pythagorean, «« it  is 
the  business  of  music,  not  only  to  preside  over  the 
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voice  and  muaical  instruments,  but  even  to  harmon- 
ize all  things  contained  in  the  universe.''  God 
organized  all  Nature  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, was  a  tenet  of  the  sect.  Thi  lyre  was  consid- 
ered a  symbol  of  the  cosmos.  The  heavenly  bodies 
were  musical  instruments  soundinc;  forth  melodies 
of  indescribable  sublimity.  The  laws  of  harmony 
were  the  same  laws  that  built  and  preserved  the 
universe.  In  consequence  of  his  sublime  concep- 
tion, Pythagoras  enjoined  the  practice  of  music  as  a 
highly  virtuous  and  especially  meritorous  action, 
"for  music,"  said  he,  "purifies  the  soul."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  theory,  so  vast,  so  deep,  with  the 
nimbus  of  a  charming  mysteriousness  encircling  it, 
should  have  retained  its  influence  over  the  mindb  of 
men  for  many  hundred  years. — Rice, 

Arabic-Persian. — The  Arabic-Persian  system 
was  taught  in  the  East  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Persians  symbolized  music  in  the  form  of  a  tree. 
The  chief  root  is  Rast  (D).  From  it  branch  off  the 
auxiliary  roots  (D  sharp,  E,  and  F).  From  each 
root  two  branches  shoot  forth,  producing  in  this 
manner  the  twelve  semitones  of  the  octave.  Rast  is 
symbolical  of  the  original  matter  to  which  all  things 
are  reducible.  The  seven  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale 
are  symbolical  of  the  seven  days  and  nights  of  the 
week,  likewise  of  the  seven  planets.  The  twelve 
semitones  of  the  octave  are  symbols  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  four  roots  signify  the  four 
elements.  Rast  is  fire,  warm  and  dry,  symbolizing 
the  choleric  humor  and  the  sign  Aries.  Erak  is  the 
atmosphere,  warm  and  moist,  symbolizing  the  san- 
guine humor  and  the  sign  Taurus.  Zirefkend  is 
water,  cold  and  moist,  symbolizing  the  phlegmatic 
humor  and  the  sign  Gemini.  Isfahan  is  the  earth, 
dry  and  cold,  symbolizing  the  melancholic  humor  and 
the  sign  Cancer.  The  branches  have,  with  suitable 
modifications,  the  characteristics  of  their  respective 
roots.  The  Persians  called  their  lute  a  picture  of 
Nature.  The  highest  string  is  fire,  the  sounds  dry 
and  warm;  the  next  is  air,  the  sounds  clear  and 
light;  the  next  is  water,  the  sounds  dark  and  cold; 
the  next  is  earth,  the  sounds  low  and  heavy.  From 
the  connection  existing  between  the  humors  and  the 
elements,  it  was  held  that  music  has  the  power  of 
curing  disease.  Diseases  they  said,  which  are  peculiar 
to  one  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition  are  cured  by  the 
sound  of  the  highest  stringf.  Hypochondria  is  cured 
by  the  second.  Diseases  of  the  young,  who  are  gen- 
erally choleric,  particularly  the  jaundice,  are  cured 
by  the  third.  Plethoric  persons,  having  a  sanguine 
humor,  are  relieved  by  the  sounds  of  the  fourth 
string.  Besides  all  this,  they  held,  and  perhaps  more 
wisely,  that  music  may  act  as  a  purifier  of  the  soul. 
*'  The  soul  purified  by  music,  longs  for  communion 
with  higher  beings  and  purer  spheres;  and,  though 
darkened  by  the  opaqueness  of  the  body,  is  yet  pre- 
pared for  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  light, 
standing  around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty." 

No  Talent. — It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  some 
cannot  learn  to  execute  music.  We  would  modify 
this  somewhat,  and  say,  that  some  can  learn  but  very 
little.  It  is  no  shame  to  have  but  little  ability  for 
learning  music.  Some  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  music 
are  unable  to  advance  far  in  the  practical  pursuit  of 
the  art.  If  a  child  has  but  little  or  seemingly  no 
talent  or  taste  for  music,  and  shows  an  aversion  to 
learning  it,  we  would  say,  do  not  force  such  an  one. 
On  the 'contrary,  however,  if  your  pupil  has  but 
little  prospect  of  accomplishing  much  in  music,  but 


loves  it,  and  would  like  to  learn,  we  think  it  unkind 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  refuse  the  desired  les- 
sons, to  show  signs  of  impatience,  or  otherwise  to 
discourage  effort.  In  the  former  case  the  teacher  will 
himself  suffer,  if  he  allows  avarice  to  influence  him, 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  possibly  succeed, 
and  is  at  any  rate  sure  of  a  grateful  pupil. — Merz, 

Good  Teachers. — Not  every  one  who  is  a  good 
player  is  for  that  reason  a  good  teacher.  The  best 
player  may  be  the  poorest  teacher.  To  be  a  good 
musician  is  one  thing,  to  be  a  good  teacher  is  another. 
There  are  many  who  possess  a  great  amount  of  inr 
formation,  but  who  can  impart  little  or  nothing. 
There  are  others  who  attempt  to  be 'guides,  but  who 
do  not  know  the  road.  There  are  not  a  few  who  at- 
tempt to  teach,  who  were  never  properly  taught. 
Teachers  are  not  made,  they  are  bom.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  a  good  teacher.  Inquire  before  you 
engage  one.  The  fact  that  parents  have  no  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  a  child's  educatiorf, 
accounts  for  the  indifference  which  they  show  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  Many  parents  engage  poor 
teachers  for  beginners.  A  sadder  mistake  was  never 
made  in  the  process  of  education.  As  well  may  yon 
lay  a  foundation  of  soft  brick,  consoling  yourself 
with  the  idea  that  you  will  finish  the  house  with  grey 
stone.  The  first  teacher  is  very  likely  the  one,  who 
will  make  or  mar  your  child's  musical  future. — Mu- 
sical Hints, 

"Without  a  Master." — Before  leaving  Europe 
we  undertook  to  study  the  English  language,  and 
bought  one  of  the  famous  self-instructors  called, 
"English  Without  a  Master ;  or,  English  in  Twelve 
Lessons."  We  studied  the  twelve  lessons,  but  found, 
on  our  arrival  in  this  country,  that  our  English  was 
poorly  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  familiar  con- 
versation. To  learn  music  is,  in  some  respects, 
much  more  difficult  than  to  master  a  language. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  be  tempted  to  seek  help 
in  a  "Piano  Without  a  Master,"  let  us  advise  them 
not  to  do  so.  You  will  fail,  and  will  spend  your 
time  and  money  in  vain.  While  you  are  by  your- 
self, your  attainments  may  be  satisfactory  to  you,  but 
when  you  come  in  contact  with  musicians  you  will 
find  that  you  know  nothing  of  music,  just  as  we  knew 
nothing  of  English. — Karl  Mert, 

"Op."— We  are  often  asked  about  the  "op.," 
which  appears  on  music,  especially  such  as  is  printed 
in  Europe.  One  young  lady  wondered  whether  the 
composer  had  written  as  many  operas  as  the  number 
indicated.  What  a  number  of  operas  some  men 
would  be  the  authors  of,  and  how  much  greater  their 
names  would  be,  if  this  were  the  meaning !  "  Op,^  is 
an  abbreviation  of  word  C>/mj(  Latin),  meaning  work. 
Op,  /,"  thus  means  1st  work,  indicating  that  it  is  the 
composer's  first  composition.  In  Europe,  music  is 
almost  entirely  ordered,  by  giving  the  number  of  the 
Opus^  very  seldom  giving  the  name  of  the  (nece. 
Tfius  we  would  order  Beethoven,  op.  13,  meudaf 
his  Sonata  Pathetique. — Merz^ 

The  Words. — It  is  a  very  common  compltiiil 
among  people  of  all  classes,  that  in  singing  they  c 
not  hear  the  words.    Often  it  is  a  very  jv 
Musicians  should  sing  so  that  the  words  can 
derstood.    Some  persons,  however,  go  so  fiMT.I 
say  that  unless  they  can  hear  the  words^  ^^1 
rather  hear  nothing.    This  shows  a  want  ti\  " 
education.     Is  there  nothing  in  the  mafcp^ 
human  voice  to  be  admired,  even  if  j^im.i 
derstand  the  words  ? — Musical  Hints* 
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fc^^  something  be  done,  in  our  smaller 

ir^J^*?y  'f^^'  towards  collecting  the  boys  from 
Z,t^  -''  '^^  evening  and  forming  them  into  a 
angitag  society  ?  Though  you  should  meet  but  once 
t  »eefc.  how  much  good  you  might  do l--~M<!rz, 

MUSIC  IS  a  discipline,  and  a  mistress  of  order  and 
gwd  manners;  she  makes  the  people  milder  and 
gcnuer ;  more  moral  and  more  reasonable.— Z«M^r. 
fKnntl^K'^  something  in  the  shape  of  harps  as 
though  they  had  hcen  made  by  mnsic.^Bai/e^ 
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AN  AWFUL  FACT. 


HBRE  IS  a  brief  record  of  the  zeal  of  a  statisti- 
r  .5**^  ""^js*  suggestive  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  the  usual  indifference  to  the  waifs  of  society : 

"Some  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  crimi- 
nal  statistK^  ever  obtained,"  says  the  SpHngfield  Re- 
^    c^*  "have  been  given  to^he  public  by  Br.  Har- 
ns,  of  New  York.  His  attention  was  called  some  time 
smce  to  a  county  on  the  upper  Hudson  which  showed 
a  remarkable  propprtion  of  crime  and  poverty  to  the 
whole  population— 480  of  its  40,000  inhabitants  being 
m  the  almshouse— and  upon  looking  into  the  records 
»  hlUc  he  found  certain  names  continually  appear- 
mg.     Becoming  interested  in  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded to  search  the  genealogies  of  these  families, 
laa,  after  a   thorough  investigation,  he  discovered 
Iftat  from  a  young  girl  named   'Margaret'— who  was 
Mtadnfr  nobody  remembers  how,  in  a  village  of 
the  county,  seventy  years  ago,  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  almshouse  was  left  to  grow  up  as  best   she  could 
—have  descended  two  hundred  criminals !     As  an 
Illustration  of  this  remarkable  record,  in  one. single 
generation  of  her  unhappy  line  there  were  twenty 
children;  of  these,  three  died  in  infancy,  and  seven- 
teen survived  to  maturity.     Of  the  seventeen,  nine 
served  in  the  state  prisons,  for  high  crimes,  an  aggre- 
gate of  fifty  years,  while  the  others  were  frequent  in- 
mates of  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  almshouses. 
The  whole  number  of  this  girl's  descendants,  through 
nx  ^nerations,  is  nine  hundred,  and  besides  the  two 
hundred  who  are  on  record  as  criminals,  a  large 
nomber  have  been  idiots,  imbeciles,  drunkards,  lun- 
atics, prostitutes,  and  paupers.     A  stronger  argument 
for  careful  treatment  of  pauper  children  than  these 
figures  could  hardly  be  found." 

Here  "a  pin  should  be  stuck  in,"  and  this  para- 
graph should  be  read  every  day,  even  if  it  is  not  cor- 
rect in  all  its  details  and  the  conclusions  elicited 
therefrom,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  cannot  be 
an  tff^a  without  a  cnusf.  The  aversion  to  mental 
cukiLrCj  ihe  dislike  for  literature,  the  apathy  in  intd- 
Icciual  exercises,  and  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  r^ 
soiling  therefrom,  are  just  as  certain  lo  follow  their 
iTersionSjdisIJke,'!  and  apathies  an  that  any  of  the  above 
ctiumeraLed  effects  should  follow  iheir  primidve 
ctuses. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think  (jf,  itlmi*.^<>^  s^^eet 
thu  when  man  became  a  "livitiif  i«n||{|^  *J*^  ^f^ 

catne  asubjectof  immonality.     Tit        — — — 

timinalions  and   ^cquii  ed   evil 
there  are  none  that  are  more  dcL . 
humsLn    constittttjon,  cethe; 
^an  those  that  ar^  tfansmil 
h  rt>il  can  be  tranvoti 
impljei,  so  can  g^ai* 
^•t  «ti  impiit«t^mi  tit'' 
ti.  mini.— ^,  S.  "    ' 


THE  list  given  below  was  used  at  the  late 
examination  of  teachers  in  York  for 
provisional  certificates.  The  average  re- 
quired upon  the  examination  was  seventy 
per  cent,  and  no  certificate  was  issued  at  a 
less  average. 

Reading. — Define  Prose  and  Poetry.  What  are 
the  principal  faults  to  be  guarded  against  in  reading, 
and  how  do  you  correct  them  ?  How  do  you  secure 
good  articulation ?  What  are  emphasis  and  accent? 
Name  the  authors  of  the  following:  «*  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  "Windsor  Forest," 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Name 
the  leading  poetical  feet  and  give  examples  of  each. 
Name  five  leading  American  authors  and  their  prin- 
cipal works.  Define  Simile,  Metaphor,  Mentonymy, 
and  give  examples  of  each. 

Written  Arithmetic. — An  open  yard  contains 
40  square  yards,  how  many  stones  9  mches  square 
will  be  required  to  pave  it  ? — Bought  muslin  at  13 
cents  per  yard  on  8  months*  credit,  and  sold  it  on  the 
same  day  at  12  cents  cash.  What  did  I  gain  or  lose 
per  cent  ?  Money  worth  6  per  cent. — A  person  buy- 
mg  bonds  at  91^,  received  an  income  of  8  per  cent, 
annually  on  his  investment.  What  per  cent,  did  the 
bonds  pay? — A  merchant  in  retailing  his  goods,  gains 
ZZH  P**"  ^^"''  ^^  ^^  *®^^^  ^^^  goods  at  wholesale 
for  10  per  cent,  less  than  at  retail,  what  is  his  gain 
per  cent  at  wholesale  ? — What  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
draft  on  Boston  for  $800,  payable  60  days  after  sight, 
exchange  being  at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent  ? — A  man 
owes  me  ^2,000,  payable  in  4  months.  If  he  should 
pay  j^500  down,  how  long  in  equity  should  he  be 
permitted  to  retain  the  balance  ? — When  a  certain  6 
per  cent  stock  is  selling  at  82,  how  much  must  bf 
invested  in  it  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $840?-^ 
Define  ratio,  proportion,  power,  root,  decimal  frac- 
tion, notaton  and  numeration. — At  $3.20  per  rod, 
which  would  cost  the  more,  and  how  much,  to  fence 
a  field  of  l}i  acres  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  in  the 
form  of  a  square? — A  brick  wall  is  2  feet  thick,  12 
feet  high  and  1,029  yards  long.  If  the  wall  had 
l)pen  built  in  a  cube,  what  would  the  length  of  each 
side  have  been? 

Theory  of  TEACHINO.-What  Educational  Journal 
do  you  read  regularly  ?  Name,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance, the  agencies  to  be  used  in  the  government 
of  a  school.  What  are  the  perceptive  faculties? 
Name  some  proper  incentives  to  study.  Do  you 
make  moral  instruction  a  daily  exercise  in  school  ? 
How  do  you  promote  the  health  of  your  pupils  ? 
Under  ivhat  circumstances  do  you  resort  to  corporal 
punishment?  How  do  you  teach  good  manners? 
Why  should  altenlion  be  given  tu  v^jcril  music  ?^ 
Wliat  is  the  advantage  of  drawinij  m  our  publlr 
^diCKjls? 

r-a  1.  sr^jAR  —  What  is  the  lest  of  correctness  fn  tl 
■'Uge?     Define  Grammar  ^wA  ^ve  l] 
- -'^^omplex  and   compound    -ient^lft 
n.-xlysis^  index  nnd  phenf>- 
g  the  following  ^ords 
harn^  ff(tn^,  seen.     { 
fTid   give   r 
as  bm  a 
[r  censure 
ildren  ar 
w  Mr.  Smi 
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who  was  formerly  Mayor."  Parse  the  words  itali- 
cised in  the  following  sentences :  "  Concerning  what 
he  said  there  is  much  doubt.^^  Avoid  such  as  are 
vicious."  **  Ail  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom 
were  seen  ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air  with 
orient  colors  waving.**  Define  mode,  tense,  voice 
and  illustrate  each  mode  in  the  active  and  passive 
voice.  Name  ten  prefixes  and  ten  affixes,  stating 
what  each  denotes.  Write  a  sentence  containing 
"that"  used  as  a  relative,  adjective  and  conjunction. 
Wliat  language  lessons  would  you  give  in  a  primary 
school  ? 

Geography. — Give  the  best  proof  that  the  world 
is  round.  Name  the  territories  and  states  traversed 
by  the  Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries.  Why  is  it 
colder  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?  State  the  direct 
route  from  here  to  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Name  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof. 
Define  latitude,  longitude,  meridien,  zone  and  eclip- 
tic. Bound  Prussia  and  locate  Mt.  Blanc,  Vesuvius, 
Isle  of  Man,  Nantucket,  Dresden,  Marseilles,  Valpar- 
aiso, Montreal,  Cronstadt,  Naples,  Munich,  Cork, 
Algiers,  Moscow,  Antwerp.  Where  are  the  principal 
plateaus  of  the  world  ?  Name  the  difierent  forms  of 
government  in  the  world,  and  give  an  example  of 
each.  W^hich  is  farther  north,  Holland  or  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  ?  Cuba  or  Sicily  ?  Florida  or  Spain  ? 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  or  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 
State  one  or  more  localities  famous  for  the  following 
products :  Silver,  lead,  tin,  linen,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cutlery,  ivory,  pepper,  dates.  What  circumstances 
affect  climate  ?  In  what  part  of  the  United  States 
does  the  most  rain  fall,  and  why?  Name  the  princi- 
pal oceanic  currents.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  of  South  America  ? 

History.— What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "charter," 
"proprietary"  and  "royal"  as  applied  to  colonial 
governments?  Give  the  principal  events  in  America 
'>f  Queen  Anne's  war.  What  were  the  Alien  and 
^edition  laws.  What  states  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  during  President  Buchanan's  administration  ? 
When  and  where  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  framed  and  adopted  ?  What  was  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise?  What 
special  provisions  are  made  for  education  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?  How 
are  vacancies  in  the  Senate  filled?  Name  the  three 
departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  object  of  each.  What  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States?  How  can 
amendments  be  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Give  the  principal  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Give  the  principal  events  of 
Madison's  administration. 


HOW  WE  CARRY  WATER. 


BY  ANNABELL  LEE. 

SOME  time  ago,  I  passed  by  a  school-house 
in  Bucks  county  that  had  a  nice  little 
"Cucumber**  pump  in  the  yard.  "Oh, 
dear!**  I  said,  (I  was  talking  to  myself,  not 
to  my  companion),  "If  I  could  only  have  a 
pump  in  my  school-yard."  And  to-day  I 
find  myself  echoing  the  wish  again  and  again. 
From  time  immemorial,  school  children 


have  carried  water  from  the  neighbors' 
wells.  Our  neighbor  had  an  old  pump,  and 
a  dilapidated  platform,  and  I  used  to  see 
the  scholars  start,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  I  fully  expected  that  they  would  fall 
down  the  well,  break  their  bones,  and  come 
home  drowned.  One  day  the  aged  pump 
did  go  down,  but  a  beam  "  held  her  nozzle 
agin*  the  bank,**  and  by  propping  and  tink- 
ering at  the  old  thing,  we  managed  to  get 
the  bucket  under,  and  still  secure  a  supply 
of  water.  The  man  who  rented  the  place 
met  the  "Board**  and  made  known  his 
grievances.  They  tendered  him  a  five-dol- 
lar note  for  necessary  repairs,  which  he 
quietly  pocketed,  and  moving  from  the 
place  shortly  afterward,  he  left  the  pump  no 
better  than  he  had  found  it. 

Finally  the  landlord  pulled  up  the  super- 
annuated pump,  and  as  there  was  no  family 
to  need  the  well  at  that  time,  it  was  soon  in 
part  filled  uptwith  dirt  and  leaves.  I  used 
to  let  the  water  stand  till  it  settled,  and  then 
pour  it  off.  At  last  it  became  too  bad  for 
use,  and  we  began  to  scour  the  country  for 
water.  The  season  was  hot,  many  wells 
were  dry,  and  some  families  could  not  spare 
us  as  much  as  a  bucketful. 

There  was  another  house  untenanted,  not 
far  off,  and  we  tried  that  well,  but  one  of 
the  boys  was  confidant  that  "some  dead 
things  had  jumped  down  there  and  died;*' 
and  the  water  was  so  dark,  and  smelled  so 
abominably,  that  I  soon  put  my  veto  on  go- 
ing there.  We  managed  to  get  through  the 
summer  by  walking  a  long  distance  and 
using  the  water  sparingly.  We  used  ditch 
water  for  wetting  slate-rags,  and  washing 
the  zinc  and  door-step.  One  day  after,  va- 
cation, the  boys  were  all  aglow  with  the 
good  news  that  a  "Cucumber  pump**  was 
being  put  in  the  old  well,  and  we  hoped 
our  troubles  were  over.  But  the  workman 
did  not  understand  his  business,  or  the 
pump  was  worthless,  for  it  never  worked 
properly,  and  we  still  foraged  the  country 
for  water.  I  sent  to  one  place  and  the 
proprietor  complained  that  the  boys  fright- 
ened the  ducks  and  stared  in  the  windows. 
So  I  sent  girls  and  made  them  wear  their 
big  pasre-board  sun-bonnets,  and  my  last 
injunction  was:  "Pull  your  bonnets  over 
your  eyes;  don*t  look  at  anybody;  above 
all,  beware  of  the  ducks.**  This  worked 
capitally  well  for  two  days,  when  they  were 
told  not  to  come  again,  as  the  pump  was 
broken.  Truth  was  "  crushed  to  earth**  con- 
siderably at  that  statement,  and  so  were  we, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  old  well,  removed 
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a  plank  and  let  down  the  bucket.  It  was 
dangerous.  I  was  in  a  fever  all  the  time 
they  were  out  of  my  sight. 

Sometimes  the  bucket,  rope  and  all  sank 
to  the  bottom.  They  would  rush  to  me 
with  the  astounding  news.  I  improvised  a 
grappling-hook  out  of  an  old  shutter-fastener 
and  some  window-cord,  and  they  stood  on 
the  rickety  planks  and  fished  for  them. 
Owing  to  their  successful  angling,  the  bucket 
slowly  rose,  and  such  was  the  moving  of  the 
waters,  the  stirring  of  the  mud,  and  turning 
up  of  decayed  leaves  and  fishing-worms, 
that  we  had  to  wait  about  an  hour  for  every- 
thing to  settle  calmly. 

This  spring  my  large  scholars  all  left,  and 
I  cannot  permit  little  children  to  risk  their 
lives  over  that  well,  so  I  often  carry  water 
myself.  How  my  scholars  are  employed  in 
my  absence,  I  can  but  vaguely  conjecture. 
I  imagine  that  while  F  am  raising  the  water 
they  are  "  raising  Cain.**  My  private  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  monitor  I  leave  in  charge  is 
kept  in  hot  water  until  my  return  with  the 
cold.  Drawing  water  from  the  well  is  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  and  all  that.  When 
I  kneel  on  that  uncertaiil  plank^  I  feel  like 
Rebecca  in  the  Bible  story.  When  I  look 
at  my  blistered  hands  and  muddy  dress, 
poetic  emotions  are  strongly  stirred  within 
me. 

The  other  d»y  the  rope  slipped  from  my 
hands.  Being  a  woman,  I  only  said :  ''Both- 
er !*'  but  while  I  fished  with  my  patentgrap- 
pling  irons,  if  my  august  Board  had  been 
around,  they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of 
some  of  my  private  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  "  school  economy. ' ' 

My  troubles  have  reached  a  climax.  I 
must  have  sympathy,  so  1*11  just  let  the  world 
—through  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
—know  what  tribulations  we  pass  through  to 
get  a  drink  of  water.  But  the  bitter  end 
will  come  some  day,  for  I  shall  surely  fall 
down  that  well.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  hearts  of  those  in  authority  be  filled 
with  remorse.  Then,  all  too  late  ! — they  will 
put  a  "Cucumber  pump"  in  my  school-yard. 


PENMANSHIP. 


^BY  SALLIB  MCFARLAND. 


AMONG  the  fine  arts  practiced  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Penmanship.  Long  before  the 
printing  press  was  invented,  or  the  lightning  was 
chained  for  the  service  of  man,  we  read  that  the 
scribe  •«  wrote  many  books."  In  order  to  realize  the 
Ttst  importance  of  this  art,  imagine  what  we  should 
lose  were  we  deprived  of  it  altogether.    Where  would 


be  the  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn," 
if  the  pen  were  silent.  But  while  most  persons  who 
are  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  consider  it  a  very 
important  part  of  education  to  be  able  to  write,  many 
are  satisfied  without  attaining  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence  in  the  art,  and  it  is  only  the  few  who  learn  to 
write  well  Many  persons  count  it  sufficient  that 
they  are  able  to  read  their  productions  themselves, 
not  caring  if  others  have  great  trouble  in  deciphering 
them.  'Hiey  certainly  have  one  comfort — the  post- 
masters will  not  all  take  time  to  read  their  pK>stal 
cards.  Others  consider  it  a  much  greater  accom- 
plishment to  be  a  beautiful  penman  than  to  be  an  ac- 
complished performer  on  a  musical  instrument.  The 
art  of  penmanship  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  prac- 
tical and  the  ornamental. 

Practical  penmanship  is  the  art  of  making  letters, 
figures  and  words  with  a  pen.  Or,  writing  is  the  art 
of  forming  letters,  and  combining  and  arranging 
them  into  syllables,  words,  lines,  and  sentences,  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  forms  executed  by  the  movements 
of  the  whole  arm,  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers. 

Before  entering  upon  the  particular  study  of  the 
forms  of  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar 
with  the  position  and  movement  best  adapted  to  their 
construction.  Before  a  letter  is  correctly  formed  we 
must  understand  its  principles,  proportions  and  mode 
of  combining  its  several  pmrts.  Penmanship  consists 
of  two  parts,  viz :  theory  and  practice.  It  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  Science  in  f>enmanship  is  know- 
ledge systematized,  or  explained.  Theory  is  a  suppo- 
siti6n  sustained  by  several  facts  which  it  generalizes 
or  explains.  Hie  svstem  of  penmanship,  to  be  taught 
correctly,  is  treated  under  three  grand  divisions,  viz : 
knowledge,  execution,  and  criticism.  The  first  em- 
braces that  which  is  already  known  by  the  individual, 
or  may  certainly  be  known  by  study.  Teachers  and 
scholars  must  fiist  know  how  to  execute  the  proposed 
work,  or  the  manner  of  executing^  which  involves 
position,  penholding,  rests  and  movements.  They 
must  then  know  what  the  proposed  work  really  is,  or 
the  matter  to  be  executed,  viz,  straight  lines  and  dirves. 

There  are  three  positions  in  writing;  the  right,  the 
front,  and  the  left.  All  things  considered,  the  front 
position  is  the  best.  In  penholding  the  best  .test  of 
a  proper  position  is :  *'  A  rough  mark  shows  us  when 
it  is  wiong  and  a  smooth  one  when  it  is  right."  We 
have  three  rests  in  writing :  I.  The  point  of  the  pen ; 
2.  The  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers ;  3.  The 
forearm.  The  first  object  to  be  attained,  under  the 
head  of  movements,  is  the  power  of  moving  the  hands 
and  arms  in  any  direction  with  ease  and  certainty. 
The  second  object  is  the  ability  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  hand  and  arm  by  means  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  alone.  The  third  object  is  the  ability  to  form 
combinations  of  any  required  length  without  lifting 
the  pen.  All  written  forms  correspond  vith  the 
movements  that  produce  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  movements  in  writing, 
namely,  the  progressive  and  the  projective.  The 
first  is  that  which  carries  the  pen  from  left  to  right 
across  the  page.  The  second  throws  the  pen  up- 
ward and  downward  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  gives 
the  letter  the  required  height  and  depth.  Curves  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  movements,  and 
straight  lines  by  the  projective  movement  aJone. 
The  progressive  movement  is  made  by  sliding  the 
hand  toward  the  right  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  while  the  arm  rests  on  the  rolling  rest 
near  the  elbow.  The  combined  movement  which  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  finger,  muscular,  and  arm 
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movements  is  the  one  used  by  business  penmen,  and 
is  the  most  important,  because  it  is  rapia  and  tireless 
and  both  small  and  capital  letters  may  be  made  by  it 
without  change  of  position.  The  whole^arm  move- 
ment is  made  by  resting  only  on  the  nails  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  and  swinging  the  arm  from  tlie 
shoulder.  This  is  the  most  free  and  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  movements,  and  is  used  in  ornamental 
flourishing,  striking  large  capitals,  and  writing  on  the 
blackboard.  Nature  is  the  great  copybook  from 
which  all  the  works  of  art  are  copied.  There  also 
we  look  for  the  standard  for  determining  what  is 
correct  or  beautiful  in  the  works  of  man. 

By  analysis  we  find  that  all  writing  is  composed  of 
three  simple  elements,  namely,  the  straight  line,  the 
convex  and  concave  curves.  See  an  example  of  the 
straight  line  in  the  snnbeams  and  rays  of  light  which 
never  bend.  For  an  example  of  curved  lines,  look 
at  the  trailing  vine  with  its  curving  tendrils,  the  out- 
lines of  the  beautiful  rose,  and  lily  of  the  valley,  also 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  their  continual  ebb  and 
flow,  and  floating  clouds  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
an  example  of  the  oval  form  in  nature,  we  have  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  in  their  varied  forms  and  colors, 
pebbles  on  the  rocky  beach,  shells  of  the  ocean,  buds 
and  flowers. 

The  three  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  good 
penmanship  are  legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty.  The 
first  being  that  quality  which  makes  it  easily  read,  is 
the  most  important,  and  requires  a  round  hand,  and 
large  or  medium-sized  letters.  The  second,  or  rapid- 
ity, requires  a  small,  light,  closely- written,  semi-angu- 
lar hand.  Beauty  in  penmanship  is  that  quality  which 
pleases  the  eye,  and  requires  regular  and  full  curves. 
Shading  adds  to  this,  by  a  contrast  of  light  and  heavy 
lines.  A  proper  degree  of  slant,  and  smoothness  of 
stroke,  are  also  elements  of  beauty  in  this  direction. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake,  in  that  so  many  even 
of  our  professional  men  will  persist  in  puzzling  the 
public  with  reading  their  scribbling,  scrawling  pro- 
ductions, seeming  to  count  it  a  good  quality  in  pen- 
manship to  possess  neither  legibility  nor  beauty.  They 
do  not  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  when  he 
says, 

"  There's  beauty  in  the  art  that  flings 
The  voice  of  friendship  wide ; 
There's  glory  in  the  art  that  wings 
Its  throbbings  o'er  the  tide." 

However,  we  think  that  professional  teachers  are 
beginning  in  a  slight  degree  to  realize  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  education,  and  county  super- 
intendents give  it  more  attention  in  their  examina- 
tions. 

There  are  several  methods  of  teaching  penman- 
ship. One  is  to  allow  the  scholars  to  use  copy-books 
that  have  printed  copies.  These  are  very  convenient 
for  teachers  who  are  not  very  good  penmen ;  but  all 
will  acknowledge  that  pupils  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  imitating  the  living  hand  than  the  printed 
model.  The  pupil  is  sometimes  allowed  to  write  a 
few  lines  in  his  copy-book  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
when  his  leisure  permits,  without  regard  to  correct 
position  or  movements,  thereby  acquiring  incorrect 
habits,  which  are  almost  impossible  to  unlearn. 
Another  way  of  teaching  penmanship  is  to  devote  the 
last  twenty  minutes  of  the  school  day  to  writing,  when 
the  tired  limbs  and  nerves  of  the  scholars  are  too  rest- 
less to  pay  much  attention  to  any  study.  The  teacher, 
also,  is  wearied  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  occa- 
sionally finds  relief  in  looking  over  the  late  newspaper. 

We  think  a  much  better  way  to  teach  penmanship 


than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  is  this  :  Let  the 
teacher  have  the  copies  prepared  out  of  school  hours, 
and  devote  two  hours  twice  a  week  to  giving  oral  in- 
structions and  drilling  the  pupils  in  the  practical  part, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  scribbhng  a  few  minutes  every 
day,  trying  to  imitate  a  copy  which  they  can  scarcely 
read. 


VISITING  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.    H.    CURTIS. 


THE  dearest  interests  of  the  community 
are  entrusted  to  the  teacher  of  the  pub- 
lic school.  The  children  of  each  household 
\xt,  under  his  care,  and  he  is  instructing  and 
training  the  next  generation.  No  more  im- 
portant charge  is  confided  to  any  individual 
in  public  or  private  station.  Not  only  every 
parent,  but  every  property  holder,  and  every 
citizen  of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  is  di- 
rectly and  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter. 
In  less  than  a  score  of  years  the  faithfulness 
with  which  teachers'  duties  are  discharged 
will  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  all,  for  it 
will  largely  determine  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  virtue  of  society  at  that  time. 
All  should  feel  a  great  interest  in  seeing  that 
this  task  is  well  done.  People  are  watchful 
of  those  they  employ  in  almost  every  other 
business,  and  frequently  and  carefully  in- 
spect their  labors.  But  the  common  school, 
like  a  clock  whose  period  may  be  weeks  or 
months,  is  wound  up  by  bringing  the  teach- 
er, pupils  and  books  together  at  the  school- 
house,  and  then  letting  it  run  as  best  it  may. 
There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  a 
fair  general  statement  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  majority  of  communities.  There  are  but 
few,  even  of  directors,  who  visit  schools  to 
see  whether  teachers  are  performing  their 
duties  properly,  or  pupils  are  trying  to  learn 
and  to  obey.  In  many  schools,  especially 
in  the  country  districts,  a  visit  by  a  citizen 
is  an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  absentees  should  know 
from  the  partial  and  imperfect  reports  of 
children,  or  from  any  hearsay  evidence,  how 
they  are  progressing,  how  they  conduct 
themselves,  or  how  they  are  governed.  When 
parents  show  so  little  interest,  children  and 
teachers  cannot  feel  so  much  interest  as  they 
otherwise  would ;  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  not.  If  parents  do  not  care,  why 
should  they?  Thus  they  may  sometimes 
reason — iistulty  reasoning  it  is  true,  but  we 
must  take  poor  human  nature  as  we  find  it. 
We  must  not  look  for  mature  judgment  in 
childhood,  nor  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per 
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month  expect  of  teachers  all  the  virtues  that 
adorn  humanity.  If  we  want  them  to  do 
their  best,  we  must  encourage  and  assist  them 
by  our  occasional  presence  in  the  school- 
room. If  we  want  the  children  to  give  dili- 
gent application  to  studies  and  proper  obe- 
dience to  rules>  we  must  show  them  that  we 
feel  interest  enough  in  their  work  to  come 
and  inspect  it  sometimes,  and  thus  aid  the 
teacher  to  instruct  and  discipline  them. 
Tl^ey  will  all  be  stimulated  and  cheered  in 
their  labors  by  frequent  visits.  Let  directors, 
parents,  and  especially  all  those  who  so  loudly 
deplore  the  inefficiency  of  the  common-school 
system,  devote  a  little  time  to  these  visita- 
tions, in  a  proper  spirit,  and  thus  discharge 
tluir  duty,  and  they  will  ere  long  be  cheered 
by  seeing  more  "live  teachers**  and  better 
schools. 


MARK  TWAIN  ON  SPELLING. 


THERE  was  a  spelling  match  at  the 
Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  short  time  ago,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  being 
called  on  for  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  honored 
with  the  office  of  introducing  these  approaching  or- 
thographical solemnities  with  a  few  remarks.  The 
temperance  crusade  swept  the  land  some  time  ago, 
that  is,  that  vast  portion  of  the  land  where  it  was 
needed,  but  it  skipped  Hartford.  Now  comes  this 
new  spelling  epidemic,  and  this  time  w^  are  stricken. 
So,  I  suppose,  we  needed  the  affliction.  I  don't  say 
we  needed  it,  for  I  don't  see  any  use  in  spelling  a 
word  right,  and  never  did.  I  mean  I  don't  see  any 
use  in  living  a  uniform  and  arbitrary  way  of  spelling 
words.  We  might  as  well  make  all  clothes  alike  and 
cook  all  dishes  alike.  Sameness  is  tiresome ;  variety 
is  pleasing.  •  I  have  a  correspondent  whose  Letters 
are  always  a  refreshment  to  me,  there  is  such  a  breezy, 
nnfettered  originality  about  his  orthography.  He  al- 
ways spells  Cow  with  a  large  K.  Now  that  is  just 
as  good  as  to  spell  it  with  a  small  one.  It  is  better^ 
It  gives  the  imagination  a  broader  field,  a  wider  scope. 
It  suggests  to  the  mind  a  grand,  vague,  impressive 
new  kind  of  a  cow.  Superb  effects  can  be  produced 
by  Tariegated  spelling.  Now  there  is  Blind  Tom, 
the  musical  prodigy.  He  always  spells  a  word  ac- 
cording to  the  sound  that  is  carried  to  his  ear  .And 
he  is  an  enthusiast  in  orthography.  When  you  give 
him  a  word,  he  shout5  it  out — puts  all  his  soul  into 
it.  I  once  heard  him  called  upon  to  spell  orang- 
outang before  an  audience.  He  said, — **  O,  r-a-n-g, 
or"»g»  g-e-r,  ger,  orangger,  t-a-n-g,  tang,  orangger 
tang  I"  Now  a  bodv  can  respect  an  orang-outang 
that  spells  his  name  m  a  vigorous  way  like  that.  But 
the  feeble  dictionary  makes  a  mere  kitten  of  him.  In 
the  old  times  people  spelled  just  as  they  pleased. 
That  was  the  right  idea.  You  had  two  chances  at  a 
stranger  then.     You  knew  a  strong  man  from  a  weak 


one  by  his  iron-clad  spelling,  and  his  hand- writing 
helped  you  to  verify  your  verdict. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  correct  spelling  can 
be  taught — and  taught  to  anybody.  That  is  a  mis- 
take. The  spelling  faculty  is  bom  in  a  man,  like 
poetry,  music,  and  art.  It  is  a  gift ;  it  is  a  talent. 
People  who  have  this  gift  in  a  high  degree  need  only 
to  see  a  word  once  in  print,  and  it  is  forever  photo- 
graphed upon  their  memory.  They  cannot  forget  it. 
People  who  haven't  it  must  be  content  to  spell  more 
or  less  like— like  thunder — and  expect  to  splinter  the 
dictionary  wherever  their  orthographical  lightning 
happens  to  strike.  There  are  114,000  words  in  the 
unabridged  dictionary.  I  know  a  lady  who  can  spell 
only  180  of  them  right.  She  steers  clear  of  all  the 
rest.  She  can*t  learn  any  more.  So  her  letters  al- 
ways consist  of  those  constantly  recurring  180  words. 
Now  and  then,  when  she  finds  herself  obliged  to  write 
upon  a  subject  which  necessitates  the  use  of  some 
other  words,  she — well,  she  don't  write  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  relative  in  New  York  who  is  almost 
sublimely  gifted.  She  can't  spell  any  word  right. 
There  is  a  game  called  Verbarium.  A  dozen  people 
are  each  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  across  the 
top  of  which  is  written  along  word  like  "kaleidoscopi- 
cal," or  something  like  that,  and  the  game  is  to  see 
who  can  make  up  the  most  words  out  of  that  in  three 
minutes,  always  beginning  with  the  initial  letter  of 
that  word.  Upon  one  occasion  the  word  was  "coffer- 
dam." When  "time"  was  called  everybody  had  built 
from  five  to  twenty  words,  except  this  young  lady. 
She  had  only  one  word — calf.  We  all  studied  a 
moment  and  then  said, "  Why  there  is  no  /  in  "coffer- 
dam." Then  we  examined  her  paper.  To  the  eter- 
nal honor  of  that  uninspired,  unconscious,  sublimely- 
independent  soul,  be  it  said,  she  had  spelt  that  word 
"  caff!"  If  anybody  here  can  spell  "calf"  any  more 
sensibly  than  that,  let  him  step  to  the  front.  The  in- 
surrection will  now  begin. 


THE  BOY'S  SIDE. 


MONDAY,  March  15th,  1875,  John 
Tolman,  the  second  son  of  the  family 
I  was  visiting,  came  home  from  school  two 
hours  late,  and  evidently  in  disgrace.  His 
face  and  the  hour  betrayed  so  much  of  the 
story,  that  his  mother  easily  drew  out  the 
rest.  He  had  been  ordered  by  his  teacher  to 
stand  on  the  floor,  to  which  demand  he  had 
rejoined,  **Why?"  This  incivility  had  been 
promptly  referred  to  the  master,  hence  the 
extra  two  hours  session. 

"John,*'  said  the  mother,  "you  should 
have  gone  when  your  teacher  called.  No  boy 
ought  to  demand  explanations  in  that  way." 

"Well,  mother,"  answered  the  unfortun- 
ate John,  "I  will  never  stand  on  the  floor 
again,  unless  I  know  what  it  is  for.  I  have 
been  there  ten  times  this  term,  and  now  the 
master  may  thrash  me  for  impudence,  but  I 
won't  be  disgVaced  for  nothing." 

The  confession  humiliated  the  mother,  as 
it  might  in  other  days  ]&  he  had  been  ten 
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times  in  the  stocks;  but  she  went  on  as 
calmly  as  possible  under  the  mortification. 
"You  should  have  asked  politely,  at  a  pro- 
per time,  why  you  were  called  out." 

"I  did,  mother;  the  second  time  she  call- 
ed me,  I  stayed  after  school,  and  asked  her 
privately  what  I  had  done,  and  she  said  it 
was  not  her  place  to  explain  to  me." 

The  mother  persisted  :  "  You  were  doing 
something." 

The  son  persisted  :  "Upon  my  word,moth- 
er,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  was  not." 

Finally  the  mother,  in  despair,  left  the 
aggressive,  and  tried  the  persuasive,  thus  : 
"  No  boy  should  be  rude  to  a  lady,  should 
he,  my  son  ?' ' 

"No,  mother!" 

"Well,  then,  go  to  your  teacher  in  the 
morning  and  apologize;  will  you,  for  my 
sake?"    This  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  suppose  I  ought,"  replies  John,  and,  after 
a  moment's  struggle,  "I  will." 

It  had  come  out  incidentally,  during  the 
controversy,  that  the  case  with  the  master 
was  not  yet  finished.  Unable  to  elicit  any- 
thing more  from  the  boy  than  the  mother  had 
done,  unable  to  take  sides  against  a  teacher, 
unable  for  his  official  dignity  to  leave  a  case 
unsettled,  he  had  dismissed  the  offender  with 
the  cheering  assurance  that  he  would  attend 
to  the  matter.  In  the  night  he  hit  upon  a 
happy  expedient,  and  in  the  morning  said 
to  John,  "Are  you  ready  to  apologize  to 
Miss  Collins  ?'  *  If  he  knew  anythi  ng  of  boy 
nature,  he  must  have  been  astonished  when 
the  culprit  responded  promptly,  "Yes,  Sir !" 
and  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  made  the 
amende  honorable. 

The  case  was  settled  as  far  as  the  school 
was  concerned,  but  not  with  the  mother. 
She  devoted  an  hour  to  the  composition  of 
a  note  of  inquiry — a  note  which,  I  thought, 
when  completed,  might  have  served  as  a 
model  in  such  delicate  correspondence,  so 
carefully  was  it  worded  to  avoid  the  least  in- 
timation of  interference  or  resentment.  In 
reply,  she  received  ihe  pleasing  intelligence 
that  her  boy  was  generally  disorderly  and 
would  not  keep  still. 

Having  been  myself  a  teacher  of  boys,  the 
case  excited  my  interest.  I  watched  John 
closely,  and  discovered  that  he  was  very 
bright,  nervous,  talkative,  and  keen-witted, 
but  not  unusually  mischievous.  His  troubles 
seemed  to  be  so  persistent,  that  at  last  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  visit  the  school. 

I  found  Miss  Collins  exactly  what  she  had 
been  represented,  a  model  drill-teacher  and 
disciplinarian.     After  some  preliminaries, 


the  superintendent,  who  accompanied  me, 
started  an  exercise ;  he  allowed  perfect  free- 
domv  and  of  all  the  boys  John  was  the  clear- 
est, most  direct,  and  most  forcible  in  his  an- 
swers. I  asked  Miss  Collins  if  he  were  not 
a  bright  boy. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "I  suppose  he  is  bright 
enough !  but  it  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing ;  he  has  no  application,  and  he  is  very 
troublesome ;  he  never  keeps  still !"  A  mo- 
ment after  she  assured  me,  of  another  appa- 
rently bright  boy,  that  his  averages  were 
always  low,  and  that  he  never  kept  still. 
"Keep  still"  was  Miss  Collins's  epitome  of 
all  youthful  obligations.  The  boys  who  reach- 
ed her  ideal  were,  indeed,  keeping  so  very 
still  that,  but  for  that  fraction  whose  posi- 
tive personality  defied  suppression,  the  super- 
intendent's exercise  would  have  proved  a 
dumb  show. 

That  afternoon  I  saw  an  excellent  study 
for  a  teacher,  illustrating  the  relation  between 
bodily  motion  and  mental  excitation.  John's 
little  brother  received  a  toy-monitor,  moved 
by  clock-work.  Both  the  boys'  faces  were 
eloquent  with  surprised  delight  as  the  minia- 
ture fury  wheeled  in  its  circuit.  In  a  mo- 
ment, the  flash  of  John's  eye,  and  his  eager, 
alert  motion,  showed  curiosity  supplanting 
admiration ;  he  sprang  forward,  caught  it  up, 
examined  it  intently,  and  while  Bob  stood 
by  in  breathless  excitement,  explained  to  him 
the  entire  adjustment  of  barrel,  wheel,  and 
spring ;  and  in  his  enthusiasm  launched  out 
into  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  commun- 
ication of  motion  by  cogs  and  bands,  and 
ended  by  assuring  Master  Bob  that  on  the 
following  Saturday,  if  he  could  get  a  little 
solder,  he  would  take  the  monitor  to  pieces, 
show  him  the  works,  and  put  it  together 
again — ^which  analytic  and  synthetic  feat  he 
faithfully  accomplished.  It  would  seem  that 
this  was  exactly  the  boy  who  ought  to  be 
reached  by  public  instruction,  but  thus  far 
it  had  done  little  but  mistake  his  symptoms. 
How  to  utilize  those  prodigious  activities 
that  are  the  natural  expression  of  young  life 
is  a  problem  which  presents  great  complica- 
tions, but  it  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  educators.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  status  of  such  boys  as 
John,  when  public  education  is  assimilated 
to  the  natiual  conditions  of  mental  growth, 
and  averages  are  no  longer  made  up  on  a 
theory  of  human  nature. — Nat,  Teachers^ 
Monthly, 

In  the  olden  days  when  heathen  darkness  shrouded 
nations,  the  stars  still  shone;  theywere  but  the  prophecy 
of  that  Morning  Star  one  day  to  rise  over  Bethlehem. 
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MORITURI  SALUTAMUS .♦ 


BY  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


Temponi  labuntur,  tacttisque  senescimus  annU, 
£t  fiigiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies. 

OvzD.  Fastamm,  Lib.  ▼!. 

"0  Csesar,  we  who  arc  about  to  die 
Salate  you !"  was  the  gladiators*  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face. 
With  death  and  with  tKe  Roman  populace. 

0  ye  familiar  scenes, — ^ye  groves  of  pine, 

Tluut  once  were  mine  and  are  no  longer  mine, — 

Thou  river,  widening  through  the  meadows  green 

To  the  vast  sea,  so  near  and  yet  unseen, — 

Ye  halls,  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 

Phantoms  of  fame,  like  exhalations,  rose 

And  vanished  — we  who  are  about  to  die 

Salnte  you ;  earth  and  air  and  sea  and  sky, 

And  the  Imperial  Suh  that  scatters  down 

His  sovereign  splendors  upon  grove  and  town. 

Ye  do  not  answer  us  !  ye  do  not*  hear ! 
We  are  forgotten ;  and  in  your  austere 
And  calm  indifference,  ye  little  care 
Whether  we  come  or  go,  or  whence  or  where. 
What  passing  generations  fill  these  halls, 
What  passing  voices  echo  from  these  walls, 
Ye  heed  not ;  we  are  only  as  the  blast, 
A  moment  Heard,  and  then  forever  past. 

Not  so  the  teachers  who  in  earlier  days 

Led  our  bewildered  feet  through  learning's  maze : 

They  answer  us, — alas !  what  have  I  said  ? 

What  greetings  come  there  from  the  voiceless  dead  ! 

What  salutation,  welcome,  or  reply  ? 

What  pressure  from  the  hands  that  lifeless  lie  ? 

They  are  no  longer  here ;  they  all  are  gone 

Into  the  land  of  shadows — all  save  one. 

Honor  and  reverenc  ,  and  the  good  repute 

That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 

Be  onto  him,  whom  living  we  salute. 

The  great  Italian  poet,  when  he  made 

His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  of  shade, 

Met  there  the  old  instructor  of  his  youth, 

And  cried  in  tones  of  pity  and  of  ruth : 

**  0,  never  from  the  memory  of  my  heart 

Your  dear,  paternal  image  shall  depart, 

Who  while  on  earth,  ere  yet  by  death  surprised,  * 

Taught  me  how  mortals  are  immortalized ; 

How  grateful  am  I  for  that  patient  care 

All  my  life  long  my  language  shall  declare." 

To-day  we  make  the  poet's  words  our  own, 

And  utter  them  in  plaintire  undertone ; 

Nor  to  the  living  only  be  they  said, 

Bat  to  the  other  living  called  the  dead, 

Whose  dear  paternal  images  appear 

Not  wrapped  in  gloom,  but  robed  in  sunshine  here ; 

Whose  simple  lives,  complete  and  without  flaw. 

Were  part  and  parcel  of  great  Nature's  law ; 

.Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 
"  Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid," 
Bat  labored  in  their  sphere,  as  those  who  live 
In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 
Peace  be  to  them ;  eternal  peace  and  rest, 
And  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  behest : 


*  Poem  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Gas*  of  iSaj  in 
wwdoin  CoUese.  Published,  by  aningement  with  the  author, 
m  Harptr^s  H^gOMtng  for  August. 


«« Ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things. 
Over  ten  cities  shall  ye  reign  as  kings." 

And  ye  who  fill  the  places  vwe  once  filled. 

And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled. 

Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating  high. 

We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die. 

Salute  you ;  hail  you ;  take  your  hands  in  ours. 

And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers  I 

How  beautiful  is  youth !  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams ! 
Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend  I 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  Fortunatus'  Purse, 
That  holds  the  treasures  of  the  universe ! 
All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No  danger  daunts  it,  and  no  foe  withstands ; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
*'  Be  thou  removed  I  "  it  to  the  mountain  saith, 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  ! 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Scaean  gate 
Sat  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in  regal  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 
Chirpjng  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaians  in  the  field ; 
So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  see  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears, 
And  question  of  you ;  asking,  "  Who  is  he 
That  towers  above  the  others  ?    Which  may  be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus,  * 
Ajax  the  great,  or  bold  Idomeneus  ?  " 

Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  done. 
Study  yourselves ;  and  most  of  all  note  well 
Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to  excel. 
Not  every  blossom  ripens  into  fruit ; 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  flute, 
Flung  it  aside,  when  she  her  face  surveyed 
Distorted  in  a  fountain  as  she  played ; 
The  unlucky  Marsyas  found  it,  and  his  fate 
Was  one  to  make  the  bravest  hesitate. 

Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wise  and  old, 
**  Be  bold !  be  bold !  and  everywhere  be  bold  ; 
Be  not  too  bold  !  "     Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect ;  better  the  more  than  less ; 
Better  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die. 
Than  like  the  perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. 

And  now,  my  classmates :  ye  remaining  few 
That  number  not  the  half  of  those  we  knew ; 
Ye,  against  whose  familiar  names  not  yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set. 
Ye  I  salute !     The  horologue  of  Time 
Strikes  the  half-century  with  a  solemn  chime. 
And  summons  us  together  once  again. 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 

Where  are  the  others  ?    Voices  from  the  deep 
Caverns  of  darkness  answer  me ;  **They  sleep !" 
I  name  no  names ;  instinctively  I  feel 
Each  at  some  well-remembered  grave  will  kneel, 
And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds  and  moss. 
For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own  loss. 
I  see  the  scattered  grave-stones  gleaihing  white 
Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending  night ; 
O'er  all  alike  the  impartial  sunset  throws 
Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose ; 
,  We  give  to  all  a  tender,  thought,  and  pass 
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Out  of  the  graveyards  with  their  tangled  grass. 

Unto  these  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 

When  we  were  young,  and  life  was  fresh  and  sweet. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?     What  can  I  say 
Better  than  silence  is  ?    When  I  survey 
This  throng  of  faces  turned  to  meet  my  own, 
Friendly  and  fair,  and  yet  to  me  unknown. 
Transformed  the  very  landscape  seems  to  be : 
It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  me. 
So  many  memories  crowd  upon  by  brain, 
So  many  ghosts  are  in  the  wooded  plain, 
I  fain  would  steal  away  with  noiseless  tread, 
As  from  a  house  where  some  one  lieth  dead. 

I  cannot  go; — I  pause; — I  hesitate; 
My  feet  reluctant  linger  at  the  gate ; 
As  one  who  struggles  in  a  troubled  dream 
To  speak  and  cannot,  to  myself  I  seem. 

Vanish  the  dream !   Vanish  the  idle  fears  ! 

Vanish  the  rolling  mists  of  fifty  years ! 

Whatever  time  or  space  may  intervene, 

I  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  this  scene. 

Here  every  doubt,  all  indecision  ends; 

Hail,  my  companions,  comrades,  classmates,  friends! 

Ah  me !  the  fifty  years  since  last  we  met 
Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 
By  Time,  the  great  transcriber,  on  his  shelves, 
Wherein  are  written  the  histories  of  ourselves. 
What  tragedies,  what  comedies  are  there; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair! 
What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 
Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat! 
What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and  fears ! 
What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  (ears  ! 
What  lovely  landscapes  on  the  margin  shine, 
What  sweet,  angelic  faces,  what  divine 
And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 
Undimmed  by  age,  unsoiled  by  damp  or  dust ! 
Whose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  explore 
These  volumes,  closed  and  clasped  for  evermore  ? 
Not  mine.     With  reverential  feet  I  pass ; 
I  hear  a  voice  that  cries,  <<  Alas!  alas  ! 
Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o*er  again ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee, 
Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be.'' 

As  children  frightened  by  a  thunder-cloud 
Are  reassured  if  some  one  reads  aloud 
A  tale  of  wonder,  with  enchantment  fraught. 
Or  wild  adventure,  that  diverts  their  thought. 
Let  me  endeavor  with  a  tale  to  chase 
The  gathering  shadows  of  the  time  and  place. 
And  banish  what  we  all  too  deeply  feel 
Wholly  to  say,  or  wholly  to  conceal. 

In  mediaeval  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 
There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in  air, 

•  And  on  its  lifted  finger,  shining  clear, 
A  golden  ring  with  the  device,  "  Strike  here ! " 
Greatly  the  people  wondered  though  none  guessed 

'The  meaning  that  these  words  but  half  expressed, 
Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 
With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his  way. 
Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked  it  well, 
Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell ; 
And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved,  and  found 
A  secret  stairway  leading  under  ground. 
Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall, 
Lit  by  a  flaming  jewel  on  the  wall; 
And  opposite  a  brazen  statue  stood 


With  bow  and  shaft  in  threatening  attitude. 

Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 

Were  the  mysterious  words  of  menace  set : 

"  That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  my  fatal  aim 

None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminous  flame !" 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed. 

With  cloth  of  grid,  and  golden  cups  enchased 

With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were  gold. 

And  gold  the  breaa  and  viands  manifold. 

Around  it,  silent,  motionless,  and  sad, 

Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor  clad. 

And  l&dies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 

But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  were  stone ; 

And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 

With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart. 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and  amazed 

The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder  gazed ; 

Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made  bold. 

He  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold. 

And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests  upsprang. 

The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamors  rang. 

The  archer  sped  his  arrow,  at  their  call, 

Shattering  the  lambent  jewel  on  the  wall, 

And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead ; — 

Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead ! 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 

Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words : 

The  image  is  the  Adversary  old. 

Whose  beckoning  finger  points  to  realms  of  gold ; 

Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  downward  stair 

That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air; 

The  archer,  Death ;  the  flaming  jewel,  Life  ; 

Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the  knife ; 

The  knights  and  ladies,  all  whose  flesh  and  bone 

By  avarice  have  been  hardened  into  stone ; 

The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love  of  pelf 

Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his  nobler  self. 

The  scholar  and  the  world !     The  endless  strife. 

The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life ! 

The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks. 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books ; 

The  market-place,  the  eager  love  of  gain. 

Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  is  pain  ! 

But  why,  you  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be  told 

To  men  grown  old,  or  who  are  growing  old  ? 

It  is  too  late !   Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 

Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sophocles 

Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 

Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  yean; 

And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten, 

Had  but  begun  his  Characters  of  Men. 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 

At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past. 

These  are  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  show 

How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 

Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 

Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

As  the  barometer  foretells  the  storm 

While  still  the  skies  are  clear,  the  weather  warm. 

So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws  near, 

Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware, 

Descends  the  elastic  ladder  of  the  air; 

The  tell-tale  blood  ia  artery  and  vein 

Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain ; 
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Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 
It  is  the  waning,  not  the  crescent  moon, 
The  dusk  of  evening,  not  the  blaze  of  noon : 
It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness ;  not  desire. 
Bat  its  surcease ;  not  the  Berce  heat  of  Bre, 
The  burning  and  consuming  element, 
But  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent. 
In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still  discern, 
Enough  to  warm  but  not  enough  to  bum. ' 

What  then  ?     Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hath  come ;  it  is  no  longer  day  ? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cot  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare ; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear; 
Not  CEdipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 
Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
But  other  something,  would  we  but  begin ; 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 
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WE  constantly  hear,  both  from  the  ig- 
norant patrons  of  our  schools,  and 
from  the  official  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  complaints  of  the  frivolity 
and  inefficiency  of  the  young  women  who 
enter  the  educational  field  as  teachers.  And, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  complaint  is  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  the  "graduates  '*  who 
issue  from  the  schools  mismanaged  by  these 
frivolous  teachers.  We  will  not  undertake  to 
decide  authoritatively,  whether  the  charge  so 
frequently,  we  might  say  generally,  brought 
against  the  class  of  teachers  above  referred 
to,  is  well  founded  or  not ;  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  is  exaggerated,  not  that  we  have 
not  met  with  flozens  of  female  as  well  as 
male  teachers,  both  in  our  public  and  private 
schools,  who  had  neither  any  natural  voca- 
tion nor  any  generous  preparation  for  their 
calling  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
parents,  and  their  decided,  even  if  only  tacit, 
encouragement  of  insubordination  among 
their  children,  plays  quite  as  important  a 
part  in  the  matter  as  the  alleged  frivolity, 
incompetency  and  inefficiency  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  is  the  very  least,  we  think,  that 
any  truly  impartial  and  dispassionate  ob- 
server would  say. 

And  it  appears  that  our  c^n  country  is  not 
the  only  one  that  is  suffering  from  these 
causes.  We  give  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  re- 
cent work,  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Canon  of  Westminster,  which  are  most 


pertinent  to  the  question  at  present  under 
consideration : 

Mothers  complain  to  me  that  girls  are  apt  to  be — 
not  intentionally  untruthful — ^but  exaggerative,  pre- 
judiced, incorrect  in  repeating  a  conversation  or  de- 
scribing an  event ;  and  from  this  fault  arise,  as  must 
be  expected,  misunderstandings,  quarrels,  rumors, 
slanders,  scandals,  and  what  not ! 

Now  for  this  waste  of  words  there  is  but  one  cure ; 
and  if  I  be  told  that  it  is  a  natural  fault  of  women ; 
that  they  cannot  take  the  calm,  judicial  view  of  mat- 
ters which  men  boast,  and  often  boast  most  wrongly, 
that  they  can  take;  that  under  the  influence  of  hope, 
fear,  delicate  antipathy,  honest  moral  indignation, 
they  will  let  their  eyes  and  ears  be  governed  by  their 
feelings ;  and  see  and  hear  only  what  they  wish  to 
see  and  hear ;  I  answer  that  it  is  not  for  me,  as  a  man, 
to  start  such  a  theory ;  but  that  if  it  be  true,  it  is  an 
additional  argument  for  some  education  which  will 
correct  this  supposed  natural  defect.  And  I  say  de- 
liberately that  there  is  but  one  sort  of  education  which 
will  correct  it ;  one  which  will  teach  young  women 
to  observe  facts  accurately,  judge  them  calmly,  and 
describe  them  carefully,  without  adding  or  distorting : 
and  that  is,  some  training  in  natural  science. 

I  beg  you  not  to  be  startled :  but  if  you  are,  then 
test  the  truth  of  my  theory  by  playing  to-night  at  the 
game  called  "  Russian  Scandal; ''  in  which  a  story, 
repeated  in  secret  by  one  player  to  the  other,  comes 
out  at  the  end  of  the  game,  owing  to  the  inaccurate 
and— forgive  me,  if  I  say  it — uneducated  brains 
through  which  it  has  passed,  utterly  unlike  the  origi- 
nal ;  not  only  ludicrously  maimed  and  distorted,  but 
often  with  the  most  fantastic  additions  of  events,  de- 
tails, names,  dates,  places,  which  each  player  will 
aver  that  he  received  from  the  player  before  him. 

After  contrasting  this  intellectual  loose- 
ness witli  the  accuracy  with  which  any  trained 
mind  in  the  company  will  repeat  the  same 
story,  the  sagacious  Canon  proceeds  to  say : 

I  verily  believe  that  any  young  lady  who  would 
employ  some  of  her  leisure  time  in  collecting  wild 
flowers,  carefully  examining  them,  verifying  them,  and 
arranging  them ;  or  who  would,  in  her  summer  trip 
to  the  sea-coast,  do  the  same  by  the  common  objects 
of  the  shore,  instead  of  wasting  her  holiday,  as  one 
sees  hundreds  doing,  in  lounging  on  benches  on  the 
esplanade,  reading  worthless  novels,  and  criticising 
dresses — that  such  a  young  lady,  I  say,  would  not 
only  open  her  own  mind  to  a  world  of  wonder, 
beauty  and  wisdom,  which,  if  it  did  not  make  her 
a  more  reverent  and  pious  soul,  she  cannot  be  the 
wontan  which  I  take  for  granted  she  is ;  but  would  also 
save  her  from  the  habit — I  had  almost  said  the  neces- 
sity— of  gossip:  because  she  would  have  things  to  think 
of  and  not  merely  persons ;  facts  instead  of  fancies ; 
while  she  would  acquire  something  of  accuracy,  of 
patience,  of  methodical  observation  and  judgment, 
which  would  stand  her  in  good  stead  in  the  events* 
of  daily  life,  and  increase  her  p6wer  of  bridling  her 
tongue  and  her  imagination. 

We  feci  assured  that  no  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed us  through  these  brief  extracts  from 
Canon  Kingsley's  book  (**Health  and  Edu- 
cation,") can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by 
the  admirable  good  sense  which  dictated 
them.   Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  cause 
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of  rational  education  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
kind  of  discipline  which  that  writer  recom- 
mends as  the  only  cure  for  the  universal  fri- 
volity which  every  truthful  person  laments, 
is  extremely  rare  among  us,  few,  even  of  our 
most  pretentious  schools,  whether  public  or 
private,  making  anything  more  than  a  pre- 
tence of  teaching  natural  science.  The  con- 
sequences with  us  are  just  such  as  Canon 
Kingsley  declares  have  followed  this  neglect 
in  England. 

As  illustrating  this  fact,  we  will  repeat  an 
anecdote  related  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  and  accomplished  wo- 
men of  Ahierica,  then  resident  in  Paris.  She 
had,  the  evening  before,  met  in  society,  a 
young  lady  from  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  who 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 
and  had  come  to  spend  a  winter  in  that  city 
of  cosmopolites.  The  first  inquiry  of  this 
young  Siberian  on  entering  the  society  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  with  so  much 
pleasure  was,  whether  she  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  be  present  at  a  seance  of  the 
French  Academy,  where  she  might  see  and 
hear  Arago  and  other  famous  savants  of  the 
French  capital.  Our  countrywoman  who 
tells  the  story  adds,  with  a  quiet  sarcasm, 
"The  first  inquiry  of  a  young  lady  of  equal 
social  position,  from  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  would  have  been  concerning 
the  address  of  the  court  milliner. '  *      vork. 


THE  "UNSUCCESSFUL"  FAMILY. 


THEY  were  all  unsuccessful,  as  the  word  goes. 
Neither  in  their  lives  nor  in  their  deaths,  in  their 
marriages  nor  in  their  business,  were  they  generally 
fortunate  or  happy.  They  had  not  inherited  that 
Yankee  elasticity  which  recovers  instantly  from  every 
strain  and  misfortune.  Whenever  they  entered  upon 
a  struggle  they  surrendered  beforehand  by  expecting 
defeat,  and  thus  they  grew  painfully  familiar  with  the 
word  "  fail."  One  son  promised  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  A  hard-working  and  honorable  lawyer, 
he  gathered  together  in  early  life  a  practice  of  which 
most  veteran  lawyers  would  have  been  prou^,  and 
made  a  new  fortune  as  soon  as  he  lost  the  old  in 
unfortunate  investments.  But  his  brothers  and  sisters 
never  enjoyed  in  their  homes  even  a  glimpse  of  his 
transient  prosperity.  The  other  son,  a  modest 
Methodist  clergytnan,  had  no  clearer  idea  of  pros- 
perity than  distant  perspective  could  give  him.  Priva- 
tion of  luxuries  had  been  so  long  his  lot  that  he 
ceased  to  think  of  them  as  attainable.  He  even 
suffered  privation  pf  things  necessary  almost  to  life 
itself,  and  knew  what  hunger  and  thirst  and  heat  and 
cold  were,  as  few  men  knew  theip.  His  income 
never  exceeded  that  of  a  pert  and  "  smart "  boy  in  a 
New  York  banking  house,  though  he  was  one  of  the 
best  scholars  his  college — through  which  he  worked 
his  way — ever  sent  out,  and  his  mind  was  stored 
richly  with  knowledge  which  be  never  displayed  to 


dazzle  the  simple  people  about  him.  The  sum  total 
of  the  earnings  of  his  lifetime  a  shrewd  stock  broker 
would  make  and  lose  five  times  in  a  day.  He  never 
wrote  any  books  or  received  any  degrees;  he  did  not 
live  where  there  was  a  newspaper  to  report  his  ser- 
mons, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  never 
advertised  in  advance.  His  life  was  a  plodding  and 
painful  one,  full  of  care  and  anxiety,  unbroken  by 
any  pleasure  save  that  which  he  drew  from  the  love 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  uncheered  by  the 
society  of  any  but  dull  villagers.  The  eldest  of  the 
sisters  married  young  and  foolishly.  But  of  the  story 
of  the  labors,  the  trials,  the  heart-breaks  and  sufifer- 
ings  of  the  woman  who  learns  too  late  that  the  treasure 
of  her  heart  has  been  poured  out  in  vain,  who  shall 
write  ?  The  long  years  of  hope  that  are  without  hope; 
the  constant  struggles  which  are  foreordained  to  defeat; 
the  slow  and  reluctant  transfer  of  love  and  watchful- 
ness from  a  drunken  husband  to  heedless  and 
thoughtless  children;  the  constant  outpouring  of 
affection  whdre  there  is  no  return;  the  work  of  the 
worn  fingers,  stitching  under  the  midnight  lamp; 
the  hunger  for  education  and  for  bread  for  her  chil- 
dren that  denies  her  either — these  are  to  be  read  in 
more  than  one  white  and  weary  face  you  whirl 
carelessly  past  in  the  street.  The  other  sister  was  the 
happiest  of  all,  for  she  had  ne  history.  The  kind 
fates  sent  her  auiet  and  obscurity.  As  a  school 
teacher,  she  lived  a  sheltered  life,  save  when  one  or 
two  great  storms  broke  over  the  barriers  of  her 
retreat.  She  never  did  anything  remarkable  or 
achieved  even  in  her  limited  sphere  anything  more 
than  the  half-success  that  seemed  to  be  the  family 
characteristic. 

They  are  all  dead  now,  and  the  earth  that  so  sel- 
dom seemed  to  have  a  resting-place  for  them  lies 
green  and  peaceful  above  their  dust.  They  were 
gone,  and  their  places  were  filled,  as  one  wave  fol- 
lows another;  they  were  gone,  and  there  was  no  more 
trace  of  them  than  of  the  lines  in  the  sand  the  wave 
washes  away.  They  left  no  fortunes  behind  them, 
or  fractions  of  fortunes ;  nor  any  fame — their  very 
names  were  known  only  to  a  few  score  of  people. 
They  had  not  even  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  decline. 
The  lawyer  lost  his  mind  and  his  fortune  at  one 
blow,  and  died  uncomforted  by  a  heartless  wife  and 
no  less  heartless  children.  The  clergyman  suffered 
in  the  body  the  equal  of  all  his  former  distress  of 
mind,  and  passed  away  as  pooi  as  he  had  come. 
The  sisters  lived  out  their  lives  in  the  patient  way  of 
women  to  the  very  end. 

Failures?  Wrecks?  No!  The  minister  was  car- 
ried to  his  littte  church  on  the  bleak  hillside  by 
loving  parishioners  whose  hobnailed  boots  crunched 
with  a  coarse,  unfeeling  sound  the  frozen  yellow 
mud  beneath  their  feet.  The  church  where  he  had 
labored  was  filled  with  mourners,  for  every  child  in 
the  neighborhood  was  in  grief,  and  the  very  winter 
winds  that  moaned  about  the  building  seemed  an 
echo  of  their  mourning.  No  Spurgeon  or  Beecher 
could  be  more  lamented.  If  kis  memory  dies  it  will 
not  be  because  it  was  unworthy  to  live.  His  brother 
was  followed  by  all  the  lamentations  of  those  whose 
helper  he  had  been  when  he  was  able  to  help  others. 
His  charity  was  original  and  even  whimsical;  it 
sought  out  people  who  were  not  reached  by  the 
charitable  machines  with  their  long  titles  and  many 
officers — profane  little  newsboys,  broken-down  men,* 
and  struggling  sewing-women.  The  two  sisters 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  who  knew  them, 
and  in  the  memories  of  all  those  who  had  learned  to 
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recognize  their  silent  Christianity..  Heaven  is  filled 
with  fidlares  like  these.  They  were  princes,  but  not 
of  this  earth.  Their  crowns  glitter  with  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  stars.  Tribune, 


THE  FIRST  INSTITUTE. 


P&OF.  ALLEN  HEARD  FROM. 


Mr.  Editor^ — Sir:  Somebody  seems  greatly  con- 
cerned, as  appears  from  the  last  youmal^  about  the 
question,  "Who  held  the  first  institute  in  this  state  ?*' 
And  as  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  facts 
teaching  this  matter,  and  have  asked,  "Shall  we  hear 
from  Prof.  Allen  ?"  I  will  take  the  witness-stand. 
The  first  institute  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  in 
this  state,  was  held  by  myself,  at  Columbas,  Warren 
coanty,  in  the  year  1848.  Prof.  J.  C.  Moses,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  was  the 
conductor  for  the  first  week,  but,  being  called  away, 
I  was  invited  to  take  up  the  work  where  he  left  it, 
and  carry  it  through.  I  accepted,  and  continued  the 
session  somewhat  longer  than  the  usual  time. 

The  two  preceding  years,  institutes  were  held  in 
Maytown,  Chautauque  county,  New  York,  which 
joins  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania.  Some  half- 
dozen  female  teachers  in  and  about  Columbus, 
ttionght  it  advisable  to  have  an  institute  in  Pennsyl- 
Ttnia.  And  as  Mr.  Moses  and  myself  had  both  as- 
sisted D.  P.  Page  and  D.  G.  Eaton  in  the  institutes 
of  Chautauque  county,  during  the  years  of  1846  and 
1847,  ^t  ^^  doubtless  thought  we  could  carry  on  the 
work.  It  was  no  great  affair— only  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  in  attendance,  mostly  females,  and  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  teachers.  No  newspapers 
or  posters  heralded  its  opening,  or  published  its  pro- 
ceedings at  its  close.  Indeed,  we  were  not  even 
called  Professors,  We  were  all  learners;  and  a 
more  earnest,  faithful,  studious  body  of  teachers,  I 
ventore,  never  assembled  in  Pennsylvania  than  those 
who  daily  met  in  the  old  Methodist  church  at  Colum- 
bus. For  myself,  I  may  say,  that  what  I  lacked  in 
knowledge  I  made  up  in  effort,  enthusiasm,  and  push. 
I  remember  carrying  in  my  hands,  while  riding  on 
horseback  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  in  a  driving 
snow-storm,  an  orrery,  taken  from  my  box  of  "H0I- 
brook's  Apparatus,''  which  I  had  purchased  some 
years  before.  It  seemed  to  be  a  needed  article,  and 
I  carried  it  along.     The  lectures  I  gave  on  astro- 


nomical geography,  illustrated  with  this,  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described. 

From  various  sources  I  leam.that  that  institute  is 
remembered  by  many,  even  now.  Many  have  been 
the  invitations  to  retom ;  and  doubtless  it  is  through 
the  instrumentality  of  some  of  those  old  teachers  that 
I  am  now  engaged  to  assist  in  conducting  the  coming 
institute  of  1875,  the  last  week  in  September,  in  the 
boroueh  of  Warren. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  may  be  the  first  insti- 
tute held  in  Pennsylvania.  And,  if  so,  I  am  not  to 
blame  for  it.  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  young,  ver- 
dant and  ignorant,  living  in  Jamestown,  New  York, 
where  for  several  years  I  had  been  teaching  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  borough.  Doubtless,  if  I  had 
known  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  institute  in  the 
great  <*Keystone  State,"  I  should  have  said  to  Han- 
nah Bush,  when  urging  me  to  continue  the  ses- 
sion, **No,  I  can't  do  it."  But  'tis  done,  and  I  fear 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first.  Won't  some  one  come 
to  my  rescue  ?  I  promise,  most  solemnly,  that  if  I 
can  get  out  of  this,  never  again  to  hold  the  Jirst  in- 
stitute in  Pennsylvania. 

And  now,  as  there  is  no  Judge  Fullerton  to  cross- 
examine  me,  as  there  was  none  when  George  Wash- 
ington told  the  story  of  the  hatchet  and  cherry-tree, 
my  stoiy,  as  well  as  George's,  must  be  taken  for  truth.  ^ 

But  seriously,  what  of  it  ?  What  can  be  gained  in  * 
this  matter  ?  The  Jirst  institute  held  must  have  been 
purely  accidental,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly no  credit  can  be  gained  by  it.  The  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  event  will  not  be  held  in  our  day. 
So  we  had  better  let  future  generations  dig  up  the 
musty  past.  It  will  furnish  a  pastime  for  them.  I 
am  not  half  as  much  concerned  about  who  held  the 
first  institute,  as  I  am  about  who  is  doing  the  best 
work  in  the  field  to-day.  Institutes  are  now  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  the  states ;  supplementing  as 
they  do  the  normal  schools,  they  need  very  much  to  be 
regulated  and  systematized,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
unified  and  circumscribed  in  their  work.  They  are 
now  too  often  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  inex- 
perienced men.  Local  whims  or  caprices  often  give 
shape  and  color  to  the  entire  work.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  when  the  state  assists  in  paying  for  this  work, 
it  has  the  right  {and  having  it,  ought  to  use  if),  to  de- 
termine the  hind  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
But  I  am  not  discouraged.  The  work  of  last  year, 
as  a  whole,  was  better  than  any  former  year. 

F.  A.  ALLEN. 

Mansfield^  June  lo,  I8^S^ 
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THE  SCHQQLt  JQURITAL. 

LANCASTER,  AUGUST^  1875. 
X  p.  W1CKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 

THE  extract  from  Dr.  Curwen's  adcjress 
on  mental  diseases,  published  in  another 
column,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  teachers,  directors,  and  parents.  That 
its  statements  might  receive  consideration 
from  the  classes  of  persons  most  interested  in, 
and  most  responsible  for,  the  management  of 
our  schools,  the  medical  society  passed  are- 


solution,  asking  that  that  part  of  the  address 
touching  the  question  of  the  relation  of  pre- 
sent modes  of  teaching  to  mental  diseases, 
be  published  in  T?ie  School  Journal,  We 
comply  with  this  request  most  cheerfully, 
smd  will  in  a  future  number  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject with  some  remarks  of  our  own. 

The  Kutztown  Normal  School  will  re-open 
for  the  ensuing  session,  Monday,  August  2d. 
It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  a  good 
faculty,  and  numbers  more  pupils  on  its  rolls 
than  in  any  former  year  of  its  history. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
Wilkes-Barre,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  loth,  nth  and  12th,  1875. 
The  following  programme  of  exercises  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee : 

PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  lOTH. 
.   10  A.  M. — Opening  exercises.     Address  of  Wel- 
come—Hon.  E.  L.  Dana.     Reply — Hugh  B.  East- 
burn,  Chairman  of  Executive   Committee.     Enroll- 
ment of  members.     Miscellaneous  business. 

2  p.  M. — PresidenVs  Inaugural  Address — W.  W. 
Woodruff,  A.  M.,  Newtown,  Pa.  Discussion  of 
President's  address.  The  Relation  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools  to  the  Universities — D.  Copeland,  A.  M., 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

8  P.  M.— 7A«f  Power  of  Thought— O^Q,  W.  Fetter, 
A.  M.,   Girls'   Normal   School,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Lessons  in  Manners  and  Morals — Maria*  L.  San- 
*  ford,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST    IITH. 

9  A.  M. —  The  Study  of  Civil  Government— "E.  A. 
Angell,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg, 
Pa.  Drawing — ^J.  V.  Montgomery,  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

2    P.   M. — Industrial  Education — H.    S.   Jones, 

A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Erie,  Pa.  The 
Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  our  Public  Schools — 

B.  C.  Jillson,  A.  M.,  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8  p.  M. — Essay—Vii^s  L.  A.  Haller,  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.  College  and  Normal  School  Discipline — 
E.  B.  Fairfield,  LL.D.,  Stattf  Normal  School,  In- 
diana, Pa.  

THURSDAY,  AUGUST   I2TH. 

9  A.  M. —  Organization  of  the  Educational  Forces 
in  Society — William  S.  Schofield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Spelling— ¥.  A.  March,  LL.  D.,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — A  Courseof  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools — 
Jesse  Newlin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schuylkill 
county.  Pa. 

7.30  P.  M. — Pennsylvania  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position of  1876 — Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D., 
State  Superintendent.  Closing  ^ercises  of  the  As- 
sociation. ' 

.  On  Friday,  Aug.  1 3th,  the  Association  will  probably 
take  an  excursion  either  to  Watkins'  Glen  or  to  the 
Switchback,  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  papers  will  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes  in 
length.  An  opportunity  of  discussing  them  will  be 
presented.  Speeches  should  be  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive. 

A  proposition,  warmly  advocated,  has  been  made 
to  the  committee,  looking  towards  the  holding  01  a 
State  Spelling  Bee,  on  Thursday  evenipg.  W^hile  this 
feature  is  not  included  in  the  above  programme,  the 
committee  will  have  a  plan  matured  (in  case  it  should 
be  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  have  this  exercise,) 
by  which  each  county  in  the  state  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  being  represented  in  the.  cpntest. 


Hotel  rates,  Wyoming  Valley  House,  I3.00  per 
day ;  Luzerne,  Exchange,  White  Horse,  and  Bristol, 
^2.00  per  day. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  railroad  arrangements 
given  belowi  Parties  who  procure  membership 
tickets  and  afterwards  find  themselves  unable  to  at- 
tend, will  have  the  price  of  the  ticket  refundeS  by  re- 
turning railroad  order  and  ticket,  with  stamp,  to  Mr. 
Sickel  before  August  14th. 

Let  the  educators  of  the  state  combine  to  make 
the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting  an  occasion  of  great  profit 
and  pleasure. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Chairman. 

New  Hope,  Pa,,  June  24th,  1874. 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tickets  for  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  will  be  sold  on  the 
following  named  railroads,  from  August  7th  to  ilth, 
good  to  return  until  August  17th,  1875. 

Persons  procuring  cards  of  membership  and  orders 
from  the  ticket  agent,  can  obtain  excursion  tickets  at 
the  principal  stations  on  Belvidere,  Delaware,  North- 
em  Central,  Pennsylvania  Central,  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  and  Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkesbarre. 

Excursion  tickets  can  be  procurefi  without  orders, 
at  the  principal  stations  on  the  following,  by  exhibit- 
ing your  cards  of  membership :  Catawissa  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  East  Pennsylvania,  North  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Cum- 
berland Valley. 

Persons  having  cards  of  membership,  who  pay  full 
fare  in  going  over  the  following  roads  to  the  meeting, 
can  procure  passes  at  the  meeting  to  return  ^r^^, 
namely,  Allegheny  Valley,  and  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son. 

To  secure  the  above  low  rates,  and  also  to  obtain 
hotel  accommodations  at  a  reduced  figure,  teachers 
and  others  should  procure  cards  of  membership,  by 
enclosing  one  dollar,  (with  stamp)  giving  name  and 
address,  to  the  ticket  agent,  J.  F.  Sickel,  German- 
town,  Pa.  For  orders,  apply  (stamp  enclosed)  giving 
railroads  and  name  of  stations,  on  or  before  August 
1st,  1875,  to  J.  F.  Sickel,  Germantown,  Pa. 


The  reader  will  find  in  this  number  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  article  from  the 
New  YoiV  Journal  of  Education,  telling  what 
Kindergartens  are,  and  giving  some  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  this  country  in  Kin- 
dergarten instruction.  We  intend  to  follow 
it  with  other  articles  on  the  same  subject, 
both  original  and  selected.  We  do  this  more 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  teachers  to  study 
the  nature  of  children,  and  the  means  of  de- 
veloping their  powers,  than  with  the  expec- 
tation of  persuading  our  people  to  establish 
Kindergartens.  Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  these  gardens  for  children  on  the 
European  model  are  exactly  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  this  country.  Parents  are 
the  natural,  God-appointed  teachers  of  young 
children.  Every  American  home  should  be 
a  school,  a  Kindergarten.  We  are  not  quite 
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sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  child- 
ren out  of  the  hands  of  their  mothers,  and 
from  their  homes,  at  the  tender  age  of  two 
or  three  years,  even  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  instructed  and  trained  in  one  of  the 
best-appointed  Kindergartens.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  parents  might  patronize 
these  gardens  in  order  to  transfer  to  others 
the  duties  they  alone  should  perform ;  and 
any  weakening  of  the  obligation  that  rests 
upon  all  parents  to  give  personal  attention 
to  the  training  of  their  children  during  their 
tender  years,  any  relaxing  of  the  hold  the 
home  should  have  upon  the  young,  any 
breaking  up  of  the  associations,  the  dearest 
and  most  lasting  that  the  human  heart  can 
knowy  and  that  grow  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
femily,  is  to  be  deprecated,  more  especially 
in  this  country,  where  the  tendency  of  our 
institutions  is  to  extreme  individuality  and 
self-assertion.  "Schools,"  says  a  thought- 
ful writer,  "are  a  necessary  evil."  If  this 
be  true  of  the  ordinary  school,  that  leaves 
all  early  training  to  parents,  what  must  be 
thought  of  the  Kkidergarten,  that  seeks  to 
take  infants  from  their  mothers'  arms  and 
forai  their  tender  minds  and  hearts  after  a 
model  of  its  own  ?  As  at  present  advised, 
we  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  urge,  as  proposed 
elsewhere,  the  supplementing  of  our  school 
systems  by  a  system  of  Kindergartens.  And 
yet  we  have  been  much  profited  by  a  study 
of  Frcebel's educational  principles  and  plans. 
He  has  won  our  admiration,  both  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher ;  and  we  here  cordially  recom- 
mend teachers,  and  more  especially,  mothers 
and  fathers,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Kindergarten  literature. 
They  will  nowhere  else  find  so  complete  an 
analysis  and  description  of  the  child  nature, 
or  so  minute  directions  for  its  culture  in  all 
that  is  true,  aiid  beautiful,  and  good. 

A  New  Lesson. — ^The  gravest  need  of  this 
country  is  political  integrity,  and  the  gravest 
problem  of  the  time  is  how  to  educate  our 
children  to  be  and  to  continue  thoroughly 
honest,  thoroughly  loyal,  actively  (not  pas- 
•  sively)  patriotic.  They  have  constantly  be- 
fore them  the  pernicious  practice  of  assem- 
bling for  nominating  candidates  for  public 
office  at  vile  groggeries,  the  character  of 
which  precludes  many  of  the  best  citizens 
from  attending  primary  meetings.  They  see 
that  the  candidates  chosen  are  not  selected 
because  of  their  preeminent  fitness  for  a  pub- 
lic service  which  will  be  faithfully  and  un- 
selfishly rendered,  but  because  of  their  will- 
ingness to  share  the  spoils  of  oiiice  with  a 


clique  of  supporters.  And  they  see  unblush- 
ing corruption  in  every  branch  of  this  public 
service  from  the  village  to  the  national  coun- 
cil. If,  in  the  face  of  such  gigantic  abuses, 
the  philanthropic  believer  in  the  principles 
of  democratic  government  can  retain  his  con- 
^dence  unshaken,  then  he  has  a  fa.ith  that 
will  not  stagger  at  anything — not  even  at 
trusting  that  the  next  generation  will  be  bet^ 
ter  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  demoralizing  ex- 
ample of  their  elders. 

It  seems  very  plain  that  the  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  the  body-politic  must  be  sought  out 
and  applied  soon,  or  that  history  w^ill  not 
have  to  wait  long  to  add  one  more  to  tlie  list 
of  defunct  republics ;  and  further,  that  the 
coroner's  verdict  will  be,  "died  by  suicide." 

Leaders  of  public  opinion,  whether  in  the 
forum,  the  pulpit,  or  the  study,  have  a  duty 
which  it  is  flagrant  crime  to  neglect  for  one 
moment.  The  eyes  of  the  masses  need  to  be 
opened,  their  minds  aroused,  their  con- 
sciences quickened  and  enlightened,  until 
our  youth  are  everywhere  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  true  patriotism ;  at  the  fire- 
side, in  the  school-room,  in  society,  in  busi- 
ness, in  the  church  and  lecture-room.  Parent, 
teacher,  preacher,  lecturer,  must  unite  in  a 
common  purpose  to  create  and  preserve  such 
an  atmosphere,  so  that  when  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  are  assumed,  its 
duties  shall  also  be  assumed,  and  honestly 
discharged. 

Upon  the  public  school,  established  solely 
in  the  interest  of  successful  self-government, 
devolves  the  gravest  share  of  responsibility 
in  this  matter ;  and  the  author  who  shall 
mark  out  for  us  a  wise  plan  of  instruction  in 
the  vital  principles  of  an  enduring  republic 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Teachers^  Monthly, 


OHIO  TO  THE  FRONT. 


WE  publish  with  pleasure  the  following 
which  was  issued  in  circular  form  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  Ohio  and  addressed  to  all  the  principal 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  state.  In 
educational  matters  relating  to  the  Centen- 
nial, Ohio  at  once  takes  the  lead  and  is  quite 
likely  to  keep  it.  Stimulate;d  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  sister  state  will  not  Pennsylvania 
wake  up? 

Dear  Sir:  At  a- meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  the  Ohio  College  and  the  State  Teachers* 
Associations,  and  of  prominent  educators,  called  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  and 
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held  in  his  office  May  28  and  29,  the  resolutions 
herein  incoqwrated  were  adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedy  That  we  believe  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  a  full  and  systematic  representation  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country  at  the  approach- 
ing Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  and,  to 
this  end,  a  definite  and  uniform  plan  of  procedure 
should  be  early  perfected  by  the  national  commission,^ 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  chairman. 

Resolved,  That  the  Centennial  should  be  improved 
as  an  important  occasion  for  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete historical  record  of  educational  effort  and  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  work  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  national  bureau  of  education,  by  each 
of  the  several  states,  by  the  cities  and  towns,  and  by 
all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  public  and  private. 

Resqlved,  That  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  for 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  educational  progress  in 
Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  present  this  subject 
to  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  its  coming 
meeting,  and  that  the  same  committee  is  requested 
to  submit  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  at 
Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  is  hereby  requested  to  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  colleges  and  other  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Ohio,  that  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  preparation  of  historical  sketches  of  the 
same.  Also,  that  he  be  requested  to  advise  the  school 
superintendents  of  the  several  cities  to  prepare  their 
reports  for  the  years  1874-5  with  the  special  object  of 
giving  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  condition  of 
their  schools  for  the  use  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Also,  that  he  be  further  requested  to  secure  proper 
persons  to  prepare  a  historical  sketch  of  the  school 
systems  of  said  cities  for  the  same  purpose. 

Resolved,  The  we  respectfully  oner  our  assistance 
and  cooperation  to  the  centennial  board  in  taking 
steps  for  a  proper  representation  of  the  educational  inte- 
rests of  Ohio  at  the  coming  Exposition,  and  request  the 
board  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  as  commissioner  of 
education,  to  attend  the  Exposition  and  take  charge 
of  all  educational  interests  in  connection  therewith. 
Chas.  S.  Smart,  Chairman. 
Samuel  Findlay,  Secretary, 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  submit  plans  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  and  to 
colleges  and  other  higher  educational  institutions  of 
Ohio:  Superintendent  A.  T.  Wiles,  of  Zanesville; 
Professor  T.  C.  Mehdfnhall,  of  Columbus;  Hon.  E. 
E.  White,  of  Columbus;  Superintendent  John  Han- 
cock, of  Dayton,  and  President  H.  S.  Thompson,  of 
Otterbein  Univefiiity. 

Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  action  of 
this  meeting,  with  the  hope  that  your  active  coopera- 
tion may  ht  obtained  in  the  important  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  Centennial  of  our  national  independ- 
ence the  best  possible  correct  exposition  of  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  Ohio. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  *' sub- 
mit plans,  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  at  Philadelphia,'*  will 
doubtless  meet  at  an  early  day  and  report  some  plan 
of  action,  which  will  immediately.be  sent  to  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  S.  Smart, 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 


HOMES  FOR  FRIENDLESS  CHILDREN. 


THE  following  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  now 
the  law.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  first  step  in 
the  great  work  of  gathering  into  homes  or  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  thousands  of  friendless 
and  neglected  children  who  are  growing  up 
in  Pennsylvania  in  total  ignorance.  The 
act  was  drafted  and  pressed  through  the  Leg- 
islature by  Hon.  Amos  H.  Mylin,  member 
from  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Unless  we 
mistake,  he  has  thus  connected  his  name  per- 
manently with  the  history  of  our  great  pub- 
lic school  system.  Several  institutions  of  the 
kind  named  in  the  act  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  its  provisions,  and  others  will 
be  sure  to  follow : 

An  Act  authorising  and  regulating  the  making  of 
•    local  appropriations  to  schools  commonly  known 

as  Homes  for  Friendless  Children. 

Sec.  i.—JBe  it  enacted,  6f*c.,  That  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  board  of  managers,  or  a  majority  of  each 
thereof,  of  any  school  commonly  known  as  a  home 
for  friendless  children,  or  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  providing  for  friendless,  destitute, 
or  vagrant  children,  now  formed,  organized  or  estab- 
lished  in  this  commonwealth,  not  of  a  denomination- 
al or  sectarian  character,  shall  have  the  right  to  pe- 
tition the  judge  or  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  in  which  said  school  or  institu- 
tion is  located,  asking  for  a  decree  authorizing  and 
directing  the  payment  of  moneys  out  of  the  funds  of 
said  ci^unty  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  child- 
ren of  such  school  or  institution ;  said  petition  shall 
set  forth  under  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  such  school  or  institution  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  during  the  current  year, 
the  number  of  children  bound  out  or  apprenticed, 
and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  same,  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  such  school  or  institution,  the  cost  of 
educating  and  maintaining  the  children  per  capita, 
and  such  other  matter  relative  to  the  wants  and  con- 
dition of  the  school  or  institution  and  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  children  as  said  court  may  di- 
rect for  its  information. 

Sec,  2. — That  the  court  of  common  pleas  have  the 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  on  the  presentation 
of  a  petition,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section, 
after  full  investigation  of  the  same,  to  order  and  di- 
rect the  commissioners  of  the  county  or  city  in  which 
such  school  or  institution  is  situate,  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  school  or  institution,  out  of  the 
county  funds,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  and  in  • 
such  instalments  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  court, 
may  be  deemed  just  and  necessary,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  draw  their  war- 
rant upon  tfle  county  or  city  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  appropriation  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  said  court. 

Sec,  J, — That  the  court  of  common  pWas  shall  ap- 
point one-third  in  number  of  the  trustees  and  man- 
agers of  any  such  school  or  institution  accepting  this 
act,  to  require  the  treasurer  of  any  such  school  or  in- 
stitution to  furnish  the  county  or  city  commissioners 
an  itemized  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
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tares  of  snch  school  or  institntioa  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  to  advertise  the  same  in  not  less  than  two 
weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  county  support, 
ing  any  such-  school  or  institution,  one  insertion 
weekly,  for  four  successive  weeks,  and  to  reqrire  the 
county  auditors,  controllers  or  city  controllers  of  any 
dty  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  officers  to  audit,  settle  and  adjust  the  ac- 
connt  of  the  said  treasurer,  and  to  make  report  there- 
of to  the  said  court. 

Sec.  4. — ^That  when  any  such  school  or  institutSon 
lias  accepted  the  provisions  of  this 'act,  and  has  suf- 
ficient building  capacity,  the  management  thereof 
shall  admit  to  the  benefits  of  any  such  school  or  in« 
stitution  any  friendless,  destitute  or  vagrant  child  re- 
commended for  admission  by  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  the  school  district  in  which  such  child  may 
reside  or  be  found,  or  by  the  directors  of  the  poor  of 
any  county  in  which  such  school  or  institution  is  lo- 
cated, guardians  of  the  poor,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  poor  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  city  or 
district  included  in  said  county ;  in  case  any  child  is 
refused  admission  the  said  court  of  common  pleas, 
on  complaint  made  thereto  by  any  person,  after  due 
and  legal  proof  of  such  refusal,  shall  enjoin  the  pay- 
meat  of  moneys  out  of  the  county  funds  as  authonzed 
by  this  act;  Provided,  however,  that  no  child  shall 
be  admitted  under  the  age  of  four  years  nor  above 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

Sec,  5.— That  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
^cas  of  the  several  counties  of  this  commonwealth 
are  hereby  constimted  and  ^pointed  ex-officio  visitors 
of  any  such  school  or  institution,  and  the  grand  jury 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  in  which 
any  such  school  or  institution  is  located,  shall,  as  often 
as  directed  by  the  said  court,  visit,  examine  and  in- 
spect the  needs  and  management  of  any  such  school 
or  institution  and  the  condition  of  the  children  there- 
in, as  directed  by  the  said  court,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  said  court. 

Sec.  6.— That  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  board 
of  managers  of  any  such  school  or  institution,  desir- 
ing to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  set  forth 
the  same  in  their  first  petition  presented  to  the  said 
court  of  common  pleas,  as  authorized  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act ;  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any 
such  school  or  institution  who  has  not  received  a  val- 
id certificate  firom  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  in  which  such  school  or  institution  is 
sitnated. 

Secy, — ^That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  rep^ed. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 


WHAT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OUGHT  TO  DO. 


WE  find  the  following  article,  which  we 
think  contains  suggestions  of  value,  in 
the  Normal  Mentor^  a  magazine  published 
by  the  literary  societies  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bloomsburg.  The  author  of  the 
article,  *T.  H.  G.,"  we  are  inclined  to  guess 
is  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  princi^  of 
that  institution.  What  say  the  normal 
schools  to  the  plan  proposed  ?  ^ 

The  work  of  Normal  Schools,  being  distinctive 


from  that  of  other  schools,  should  be  well  represented 
at  our  Centennial  in  1876. 

All  our  educators  should  aim  to  exhibit  to  the 
world,  what  has  been  accomplished  by  an  infant 
nation,  which  only  one  hundred  years  since,  had  not 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  a  monarchial  government. 
In  fact,  at  that  time  we  could  hardly  be  called  a 
nation,  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  we  were  a  people,  united,  it  is  true,  in  one 
intalpurpose,  yet  torn  asunder  by  conflicting  local 
prejudices,  and  diversities  of  origin  and  temperament. 
To  exhibit,  what  such  a  new  beginning  of  a  nation, 
has  effected  in  teaching  during  this  brief  space  of 
time,  that  can  compare  &vorably  with  the  educational 
progress  of  countries  that  have  had  centuries  of  cul- 
ture, should  be  the  great  aim  of  our  Normal  Schools. 
For  are  they  not  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  this  coun- 
try's growth? 

One  way  to  accomplish  this,  would  be  to  have  a 
free  school  in  operation.  If  it  were  possible  to  trans- 
plant to  the  Centennial  grounds,  a  graded  school, 
with  our  best  school  methods  in  full  operation- 
having  it  well  furnished  with  the  most  improved 
educational  appliances,  and  thus  present  before  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  world,  the  free-school  work  of 
these  United  States  in  its^most  attractive  form,  then 
we  might  expect  some  good  result.  It -was  anticipa- 
ted that  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Vienna  Exposition  would  be  an  American  school- 
house.  This  expectation  was  not  realized  as  fully  as 
we  could  have  wished,  for  the  American  school  in 
Vienna,  was  like  an  exotic  on  foreign  soil,  and  the 
time  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  take  root,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  How  much  more  perfectly  might 
we  carry  out  the  same  idea,  on  our  native  heath,  with 
all  the  aids  of  home  atmosphere,  and  the  sunshine  of 
sympathetic  assistance  from  teacliers  and  students. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  superior  facilities 
afforded  by  our  system  of  Free  Schools,  for  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  what  was  once  termed  the  i^nobiU 
vulguSt  but  which  we  proudlv  name  the  ''individual 
sovereigns"  of  America!  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  i^ducatOTs  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  by  contributing  their  tittle  to  the  great 
whole,  and  thereby  to  accomplish  something  worthy 
of  our  Republic,  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
Remember!  .though  one  teacher  may  not  be  able  to 
effect  much  alone,  "many  a  mickle  makes  a  mair," 
and  that  all,  bv  working  in  harmony,  may  produce 
an  effect  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud. 

But,  to  proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
I  will  submit  a  plan  for  the  consideration  of  Normal 
School  workers.  Not  that  I  deem  this  one  the  best 
possible,  but  because  it  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  to 
others,  and  as  <*spark  kindleth  spark,"  the  result  may 
be  a  general  warming  upon  the  subject  of  Centennial 
educational  work,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Nor- 
mal "  finger"  ought  to  penetrate  "  the  pie." 

We  have  in  successful  operation  in  this  state  seven 
normal  schools.  Can  we  not  then  divide  the  educa- 
tional work  into  seven  departments,  and  let  each  one 
of  our  schools  make  one  of  these  departments  a 
specialty,  all  working  together  under  the  able  super- 
vision and  control,  asfarasit  may  be  desirable,  of  our 
worthy  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wickersham  ?  Let 
the  First  district,  for  example,  gather  together  and 
exemplify  all  the  improved  methods  of  teaching 
Mathematics.  Let  it  collect  all  practical  apparatus 
and  mathematical  instruments,  from  the  numeration 
frame,  to  the  theodolite,  mural  circle,  transit  instru- 
ment, and  even  the  delicate  apparatus  whereby  the 
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instant  a  star  crosses  the  central  line  of  the  microm- 
eter on  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  telegraphed, 
and  indicated  on  the  telescopic  recording  clock  in 
another  room.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus,  let  there 
be  in  attendance  skilled  teachers  to  explain  the 
methods  of  teaching  aided  by  these  improved  appli- 
ances. The  Second  district  would  perhaps,  like  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  modes  and  means  of  teaching 
the  Natural  Sciences.  These  are  so  varied,  we  will 
not  attempt  even  to  suggest  them  in  the  limits  of 
this  brief  article.  The  Third  district  might  take 
Kindergartening,  with  its  varied  objects,  songs,  plays, 
and  the  model  school  work  in  normal  schools.  The 
Fourth  district  could  make  a  specialty  of  History, 
aud  under  this  head  might  be  exhibited  all  the  aids 
in  the  ^udy  of  History  manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 
Charts,  maps,  globes,  and  also  an  historical  log  school- 
house,  if  one  could  be  found  and  transported  bodily, 
that  was  in  use  a  century  ago.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  could  be  illustrated  also.  But 
space  forbids  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  The 
Fifth  district  could  take  the  department  of  Geograph- 
ical instruction  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  Sixth 
district  would  ]>erhaps  like  to  demonstrate  the  meth- 
ods of  Psychical  and  Physical  Culture,  and  might  give 
a  little  variety  and  spice  to  the  work,  by  occasional 
lectures  upon  the  first,  and  by  transporting  a  class  of 
their  best  gymnasts  to  the  Centennial  to  exemplify 
the  methods  in  use  in  that  school  in  the  second. 
The  Seventh  district  could  find  ample  scope  in  the 
wide  field  of  Language — "  Words,  words,  Horatio," 
—or  in  that  of  natural  philosophy,  which  is  among 
the  most  ancient  and  most  practical  of  sciences. 
What  a  variety  of  improved  facilities  might  be  shown 
in  this  department  I 

The  above  brief  sketch  has  been  hastily  prepared 
amid  the  press  of  other  and  weightier  duties,  and  is 
merely  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion  to  teachers,  hoping 
that  thereby  the  subject  may  come  to  be  discussed  in 
various  educational  meetings  and  papers,  until  a  per- 
fected plan  shall  be  evolved.  At  the  State  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  August  loth,  every 
teacher  should  go  with  some  Centennial  thoughts  in 
his  head,  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  to  help 
decide  upon  the  best  way  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  educators  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  1876. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  BOARDING-HOUSES. 


PENNSYLVANIA  was,  it  is  believed,  the 
first  state  that  established  boarding  ■  houses 
in  connection  with  her  normal  schools.  The 
law  of  1857,  providing  for  the  establishing 
of  Normal  Schools  enacts  that 

The  buildings  shall  contain  a  hall  of  sufficent  size  to 
comfortably  seat  at  least  one  thousand  adults;  with 
class-rooms,  lodging  rooms  and  refectories  for  at 
least  three  hundred  students,  all  properly  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  light,  heat  and  ventilation,  so  as 
to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants, 
with  proper  provision  for  physical  exercise  diiring 
inclement  weather. 

This  provision,  when  enacted,  was  severely 
criticised  in  other  states.  It  was  thought  to 
be  a  departure  from  the  true  normal  school 
policy  and  the  first  Pennsylvania  institution 
established  under  the  law,  the  school  at  Mil- 


lersville,  was  received  with  considerable  re- 
luctance into  the  brotherhood  of  State  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  eighteen  years,  however,  that  have 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Normal 
School  law  have  brought  many  changes,  and 
among  the  rest  a  change  in  the  minds  of  educa- 
tional authorities  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  establishing  boarding-houses  in  connection 
with  normal  schools.  The  authorities  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  very 
much  averse  to  such  action,  several  years  ago 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  boarding- 
house  for  the  students.  All  the  New  York 
State  Normal  Schools,  eight  in  number, 
provide  boarding  for  their  pupils,  with  the 
exception  of  that  first  established,  the  one  at 
Albany.  Nearly  all  of  the  new  normal 
schools  in  the  West  and  South  adopt  at  once 
the  same  policy.  And  now,  as  appears  from 
late  reports,  even  Massachusetts  is  about  to 
fall  into  line  in  this  respect. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  establish  normal  schools.  She  has 
had  four  of  them  in  operation  some  thirty 
years  or  more.  Those  of  other  states  were 
in  good  degree  modeled  after  hers.  No 
departure  from  her  policy  in  their  establish- 
ment is  noticeable  anywhere  until  our  own 
state,  in  1857,  struck  out  in  a  direction 
somewhat  different,  and  it  is  no  little  to  the 
credit  to  the  good,  old  Bay  State  that  she  is 
willing  to  adopt  what  has  been  found  to 
work  well  elsewhere. 

That  Pennsylvania  educators  may  see  what 
Massachusetts  has  done  and  proposes  to  do 
in  the  respect  referred  to,  we  will  quote  two 
or  three  extracts  from  late  reports  of  the 
Board  ot  Education  of  that  state.  Gov. 
Claflin,  the  President  of  the  Board,  says: 

Boarding  houses  for  the  students  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  schools  at  Framing- 
ham  and  Bridgewater.  The  reasons  which  rendered 
this  measure  advantageous  and  even  necessary,  have 
been  sufficiently  discussed  in  former  years.  The 
practical  working  of  these  boarding-houses  has  not 
disappointed  the  expectations  which  were  entertained 
in  regard  to  them.  The  students  have  been  provided 
with  a  comfortable  and  convenient  home,  which  it 
would  have  been  impractioable  for  them  to  obtain  in 
any  other  way ;  while,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  association  with  each  other,  that 
esprit  du  corps  is  developed  which  is  becoming  to 
professional  students.  The  cost  of  erecting  these 
boarding-houses  was  defrayed  from  the  principal  of 
the  school  fund,  the  Act  providing  that  interest  on 
the  annual  amount  should  be  paid  by  the  students 
in  connection  with  their  board  bills.  This  amounts 
to  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  week  on  each  student. 

^  The  Governor  very  properly  asks  the  Leg- 
islature to  relieve  the  students  from  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education^ 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  says: 

A  very  desirable  improvement  has  been  made  at 
Framingham  and  Bridgewater  in  the  erection  of  very 
pleasant  and  convenient  boarding-houses.  These 
have  served  greatly  to  enlarge  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  school,  and  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  living. 

Mr.  White  says  further : 

The  house  at  Bridgewater  furnishes  rooms  and 
board  for  fifty-two  pupils,  and  board  alone  for  nearly 
thirty  more.  Every  room  is  occupied,  and  the  de- 
mand for  an  addition  to  the  building,  equal  in  capac- 
ity to  the  original,  is  urgent ;  and  the  work  should 
be  entered  upon  at  once.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  there  will  be  a  similar  demand  at  Framingham 
within  a  very  brief  period.  A  boarding-house  at 
WestBeld  is  a  pressing  necessity,  and  every  month's 
delay  in  meeting  it  will  be*  a  serious  drawback  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  increased  cost  of 
board  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  at  any  price,  is 
telling  seriously  upon  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
experience  at  Framingham  and  Bridgewater  amply 
proves  the  wisdom  of  erecting  a  building  at  West- 
field  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  rooms  for  all  who 
will  be  likely  to  resort  to  them  for  years  to  come. 

We  quote  these  extracts  with  the  more 
pleasure  because  there  appear  now  and  then 
in  our  state  slight  indications  of  a  movement 
to  depart,  in  the  organization  of  new  normal 
schools,  from  what  has  all  along  been  the 
policy  of  the  state  in  respect  to  furnishing 
boarding  accommodations  to  students  attend- 
ing the  State  Normal  Schools.  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  late  to  think  of  changing  a  policy 
amply  vindicated  by  our  own  experience,  and 
the  wisdom  of  which  other  states  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PLAN. 


IT  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  a 
law  organizing  a  common-school  system 
must  provide  some  suitable  mode  for  testing 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  seek  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher.  Such  examinations  are  al- 
most as  much  called  for  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  teachers  themselves  as  to  pro- 
tect those  of  pupils  and  communities.  But 
it  remains  an  open  question  as  to  the  author- 
ities best  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  examining  teachers.  In  New  England 
this  duty  is  discharged  by  the  school  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  people  in  each  town. 
Ohio  performs  it  by  county  boards  of  exam- 
iners, each  consisting  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  probate  judge  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Neither  the  school  committee 
in  New  England,  nor  the  county  boards  of 
examiners  in  Ohio,  are  required  to  be  com- 


posed of  teachers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  generally  composed  of  persons  be- 
longing to  other  professions  or  engaged  in 
other  kinds  of  business. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  recognized  for 
years,  as  applicable  to  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  two  following  principles : 

I.  That  teachers  should  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  examine  teachers, 

2»  That  teachers*  certificates  should  be  granted 
only  by  officers  who  visit  their  schools. 

Our  law  applies  these  principles  by  re- 
quiring all  superintendents  of  schools,  both 
city  and  county,  to  be  practical  teachers y  and 
directs  them  to  complete  their  examinations 
by  giving  each  teacher  a  mark  in  the  * 'Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,*'  after  having  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  his  work  in  the  school- 
room. No  teacher's  certificate  is  considered 
complete  until  it  has  this  mark  upon  it.  A 
blank  is  left  upon  the  certificates  of  all  teach- 
ers whose  schools  the  superintendent  has  not 
visited,  to  be  filled  up  whtfn  he  has  acquired 
by  personal  observation  the  necessary  data 
to  enable  him  to  do  it. 

These  principles  are  deemed  sound.  None 
but  teachers  should  have  the  right  to  examine 
teachers,  because  none  but  teachers  are  qual- 
ified to  do  it.  A  doctor  might  just  as  well  un- 
dertake to  examine  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  as  for  either  to  undertake  to  exam- 
ine a  teacher ;  and  doctors  and  lawyers  are 
just  as  well  qualified  to  examine  teachers  as 
clergymen,  merchants,  farmers,  or  any  other 
class  of  men.  If  such  examinations  consist- 
ed merely  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  schol- 
arship possessed  by  the  teacher  examined, 
it  is  at  once  admitted  that  the  case  might  be 
different,  but  any  examination  of  teachers 
worthy  of  the  name  must  cover  much  more 
ground  than  this.  It  is  a  very  small  matter 
to  assign  a  selection  to  be  read,  a  few  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  to  be  solved,  a  few  sen- 
tences in  grammar  to  be  parsed,  a  few  ques- 
tions in  geography  or  history  to  be  answered; 
but  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  examination 
of  a  teacher  consists  in  ascertaining  what  he 
knows  of  methods  of  imparting  instruction, 
what  he  knows  of  the  nature  of  mind- and  its 
development,  what  he  knows  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  government  and  manage- 
ment ;  and  no  man  is  competent  to  conduct 
an  examination  upon  such  subjects  unless  he 
has  made  a  special  study  of  them  as  a  pro- 
fessional teacher.  To  think  otherwise  is  to 
degrade  the  teacher's  office,  and  to  reduce 
the  work  of  education  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
mechanical  employment. 

Knowledge  and  ability  to  impart   that 
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knowledge  are  different  things.  Good  scholars 
are  not  always  good  teachers.  A  teacher's 
certificate  ought  to  show  his  qualifications 
in  all  respects.  The  object  of  our  school 
laws  is  not  to  license  good  scholars,  but  good 
teachers.  School  boards  want  to  know  be- 
fore they  employ  a  teacher,  not  so  much 
what  he  knows  as  how  well  he  can  teach. 
Our  Pennsylvania  plan  of  combining  the 
duties  of  examining  teachers  and  visiting 
schools,  and  making  the  visitation  of  schools 
virtually  a  part  of  the  work  of  examining 
teachers,  places  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
in  the  state  a  certificate  which  exhibits  at 
once  both  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar  and 
as  a  teacher,  and  enables  any  board  of 
school  directors  before  whom  he  may  lay  it, 
to  judge  intelligently  of  his  professional 
standing. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  nothing  better  than 
the  plan  of  examining  and  certificating  teach- 
ers 
what 

others  adopted  elsewhere,  we  are  well  con 
vlnced  that  its  defects  are  defects  of  admin- 
istration, and  not  of  principle. 


in  operation  here  is  possible,  but  with^.^!*™^  ^^  "^  \^\ii^^  to  study  with  weary  brains. 

U*^ ,  ^   ,^         '^i^        jV..!.  /  but  to  ramble  upon  the  dewy  grass,  row  upon  the 

we   know  of  ite  result  and    those   of    streams,  or  indulge  in  scores  of  amusements  in  the 


BROOKS  vs.  BOOKS. 


UNDER  the  expressive  heading  of 
"Brooks  f;x.  Books,"  the  Philadelphia 
Times  thus  facetiously  discourses  of  the  release 
from  toil  vacation  brings  to  the  hard-worked 
teachers  of  our  schools,  and  the  rich  health- 
giving  pleasures  it  scatters  so  lavishly  among 
our  school-boys  and  school-girls: 

The  summer  school  recess  has  come.  School 
houses  are  closed.  The  doors  are  locked;  the  win- 
dows fastened ;  the  yards  guarded  against  intrusion 
from  curious  and  mischievious  urchins.  Silence  reigns 
supreme  where  but  a  few  days  ago  the  voices  of  boys 
and  girls  were  heard  in  earnest  recitation  or  animated 
declamation.  Teachers  have  laid  aside  their  govern- 
ing austerity  and  controlling  mein,and  are  preparing  to 
visit  old  ^miliar  scenes,  billowed  by  memories  of  a 
sweet  and  tender  character,  and  even  janitors  dream 
of  delights  unconnected  with  the  unlocking  of  doors, 
the  creaking  of  hinges,  the  arranging  of  desks,  and 
scores  of  other  duties  associated  with  their  every-day 
lives.  With  the  pupils  it  is  brooks  against  books, 
fields,  trees  and  flowers  against  studies  in  hot,  stifling 
rooms,  and  walks  upon  pavements  as  unpoetical  as  a 
ledger  crammed  with  unfruitful  bills.  For  months 
boys  and  girls  have  dreamed  of  the  recess  and  all  its 
pleasures.  And  now  that  dream  is  a  reality.  In 
hundreds  of  houses  books  have  beea  hidden  in  closets 
and  out-of-the-way  places.  When  next  used  they 
will  be  sprinkled  with  dust,  as  Father  Time  mottles 
the  locks  of  men  to  notify  them  of  his  flight.  Instead 
of  study  and  books  girls  are  selecting  and  trimming 
sundowns  and  gypsies,  looping  up  dresses  and  baying 
baskets  in  which  to  gather  wild  flowers  from  the  hill- 
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sides  and  valleys,^  carry  luscious  eherries  or  appe- 
tizing berries  to  the  cottage  which  is  to  be  their  sum- 
mer home  for  a  bri^  but  happy  period.  Boys  have 
dismissed,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  their  thoughts  and 
memories  rules  of  grammar,  problems  in  arithmetic 
and  visions  of  scholastfc  ambition,  and  think  only  of 
where  they  shall  go  and  how  they  shall  spend  the 
summer  vacation.  Sailor  hats  have  replaced  those 
of  more  formal  shape  and  style,  and  guns,  fishing 
rods  and  lines,  base  balls  and  bats,  kites  and  a  score 
of  other  articles  of  enjoyment  are  being  gathered 
preparatory  to  the  school-boy's  exodus  into  the  land 
which  fancy  has  peopled  with  untold  delights,  and 
the  streams  of  which  run  with  milk  and  honey. 

Will  the  summer  vacation  bring  all  the  pleasures 
anticipated  by  boys  and  girls  just  let  loose  from 
school  ?  In  most  cases  yes,  for  youth  is  the  season 
of  hope,  and  hope  paints  the  future  in  bright  colors. 
There  are  no  sad  mraiories  to  dash  in  great  masses 
of  darkness,  or  wrin^nhe  life-blood  from  the  heart  in 
a  winter  of  vain  teaiis.  When  the  school  children 
leavie  the  city  they  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  daily 
labor  and  study  from  their  feet,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  free,  jocund  nature  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
They  will  rise  with  the  matin  song  of  the  robin,  the 


cool  air,  perfumed  ilHth  wild  roses  or  the  aroma  of 
the  mountain  pine.  On  all  sides  will  be  heard  the 
sweet,  low  laugh  of  girls,  the  manly,  careless  voice  of 
boys.  Songs  will  be  sung,  and  each  scene  made 
more  entrancing  by  the  presence  of  happy,  enfran- 
chised youth  who  are  determined  to  drain  the  goblet 
of  nature  to  the  last  drop. 

These  are  some  of  the  delights  of  summer  vacation. 
They  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  season  of  youth, 
and  therefore  let  youth  be  crowned  with  all  the  joys 
of  an  innocent  character  that  can  be  crowded  into 
that  portion  of  life's  pilgrimage.  Let  brooks  super- 
sede books  for  a  season,  and  children  play  instead  of 
work.  They  will  come  back  in  the  fall  better  able 
in  all  respects  to  commence  study  and  profit  by  tuition. 
There  will  be  bronzed  cheeks  and  tanned  hands  and 
freckled  necks;  but  there  will  be  bright  eyes  and 
sturdy  frames  and  active  brains  and  rigid  nerves  to 
meet  the  duties  of  the  school-room  and  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  that  may  arise  in  the  path  of  pupils. 
Then  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest, 
and  let  King  Books  abdicate  for  a  period  in  favor  of 
King  Brooks.  The  rippling  old  fellow  will  have  a 
merry  set  of  subjects. 


POLITENESS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  remarks,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  more  attention  to 
training  the  children  in  our  public  schools 
to  be  more  refined  in  their  manners,  are 
taken  from  an  editorial  in  Appleton's 
Journal.  We  do  not  think  that  the  rough- 
ness, the  "insolence,"  of  which  the  writer 
of  the  article  complains,  exists,  except  in 
special  cases,  to  the  extent  described;  but 
that  amendment  in  this  direction  is  loudly 
called  for  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
We  know  many  parents,  favorable  to  public 
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schools  and  disliking  to  witnhold  their  pa- 
tronage from  them,  who  yet  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools  rather  than  have 
them  adopt  the  rude  ways  and  catch  the 
rough  expressions  that  too  often  characterize 
the  children  of  our  public  schools,  especially 
the  large  public  schools  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  And,  for  ourselves,  we  would  pre- 
fer less  of  knowledge,  if  that  must  be,  and 
more  of  good  manners — prefer  that  teachers 
should  occupy  less  time  in  giving,  instruction 
in  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  devote  more 
to  training  children  to  be  civil  and  polite. 
Tbtjoufjial's  article  is  therefore  timely, 
and  will  be  read  with  profit. 

We  all  of  us  brag  a  great  deal  about  our  public 
schools,  although  we  take  occasion  not  unfrequently 
to  criticise  them  freely  in  this  or  that  particular. 
There  is  one  defect  in  the  system,  however,  that  we 
believe  has  not  been  pointed  out.    This  is  the  man- 
nas of  the  pupils.     Those  who  have  occasion  to  see 
mnch  of  the  boys  and  girls  turned  out  of  the  public 
schools  are  a  little  startled  at  the  free-and-easy  man- 
ners they  possess,  at  the  remarkable  self-possession 
and  self-assertion  they  exhibit,  at  the  supreme  con- 
'fidence  in  themselves  and  supreme  disregard  for 
their  elders  which  they  manifest  at  every  turn.    It 
cannot  be  assumed  that  discipline  is  not  maintained 
m  our  public  schools;  when  one  visits  these  institu- 
tions he  discovers  no  lack  in  this  particular ;  yet  let 
him  encounter  the  pupils  anywhere  in  public,  and  he 
finds  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  their  manners 
are  wholly  bad.  They  seem  to  respect  neither  places 
nor  persons.     They  are  insolent  in  bearing  and  in- 
solent in  language  when  they  have  an  opportunity ; 
they  swagger  as  they  please ;  they  would  wear  their 
hats  before  the  king  if  there  were  such  a  personage 
in  the  country;    they  whistle  and  sing  in  every 
presence ;  they  loudly  assert,  by  their  manner,  that 
they  consider  respect  for  their  elders  an  unmanly 
weakness;  they  wholly  lack  that  fine  and  admirable 
spirit  of  subordination  that  in  well-trained  youth  is 
so  excellent  a  preparation  for  the  time  when  they  - 
may  for  themselves  exercise  authority.    AH   these 
evidences  of  bad  breeding  are  really  very  surprising 
as  well  as  vexatious.    We  wonder,  how  it  is  that,  in 
institutions  where  a  certain  discipline  is  well  main- 
tained, so  much  ill- breeding  should  be  exhibited  by 
their  graduates.    The  young  people — but  we  are 
thinking  more  particularly  of  bojrs,  so  let  us  confine 
onr  observations  to  the  masculine  sex — the  boys  that 
gradnate  in  our  public  schools  are  some  of  them 
well-mannered  youths,  but  this  is  because  their  home- 
training  has  been  good ;  and  there  are  others,  gath- 
ered from  the  streets,  who  have  gained  something  in 
decorum  by  their  school  experience ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  manners  is  very 
slight  indeed.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  very  puzzling, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  while 
a  necessary  order  and  discipline  is  maintained  in  the 
class-rooms,  there  is  no  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  politeness,  no  distinct  ethical  training,  no  en- 
forcement of  a  code  of  conduct.    This  is  infortu- 
nate.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  if  the  lads  at  these  establishments  should 
be  sent  forth  with  a  little  less  grammar  and  arithme- 


tic, were  these  deficiencies  compensated  for  by  that 
personal  discipline  which  makes  well-conducted 
men.  Society  falls  into  chaos  where  there  is  no  sub- 
ordination, no  reverence  and  respect,  no  concern  /or 
the  comfort  or  rights  of  others.  Politeness  not  only 
includes  a  multitude  of  minor  virtues,  but  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  is  indispensable  if  contact  with  the 
world  is  to  be  rendered  endurable;  and  for  the 
reputation  of  the  American  name,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  system  of  public  education,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  should  in- 
clude a  system  of  training  calculated  to  make  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  creditable  scholars  of  the  pupils. 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT- 
BOOKS.' 


J 


THE  DANGER  WE  ESCAPED. 


THE  State  of  California  is  one  in  which 
the  law  requires  text-books  for  all  the 
schools  to  be  selected  by  a  commission,  of 
which  the  Governor  and  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  are  members. 
This  commission  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment some  time  last  spring.  The  ses- 
sion was  a  stormy  one.  Another  even  more 
stormy  was  subsequently  held.  The  inter- 
ests involved,  or  the  agents  who  represented 
those  interests,  managed  not  only  to  create 
ill-feeling  and  division  among  the  members 
of  the  commission,  but  to  draw  into  the  dis- 
cussion the  newspapers,  the  politicians,  and 
even  church  organizations.  The  result  was, 
the  issue  of  injunctions  by  the  courts  re- 
straining the  action  of  the  commission,  to 
be  followed  by  bitterly  contested  law-suits. 
These  proceedings  have  estranged  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  state,  have  kd 
to  criminations  and  recriminations  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  have 
greatly  weakened  the  whole  system.  Hap- 
pily, Pennsylvania  has  thus  far  escaped  the 
evils  that  everywhere  and  always  grow  out 
of  an  attempt  to  concentrate  large  text- 
book interests  in  the  hands  of  a  small,  cen- 
tral commission.  >  Had  the  bill  which  passed 
our  Senate  two  years  ago,  and  which  met 
with  so  much  favor  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  public  men,  became  a  law,  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been  the  scene  of  a  book  battle, 
the  fierceness  of  which  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  that  which  has  just  ended  so  dis- 
astrously for  the  schools  of  California. 

That  our  readers  may  see  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  the  bad  effects  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  effort  to  enforce  the  law  concern- 
ing text-book  uniformity,  we  present  below 
extracts  from  two  ^of  the  most  influential 
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papers  of  the  state.  It  is  proper  to  say,  per- 
haps, that  Mr.  Bolander  is  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  apd  that 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Crawford  are  members  of 
the  text-book  commission.  These  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  the  agents  referred  to  in  the 
text,  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
right  as  in  the  wrong.  The  stories  told  of 
them  may  have  been  gotten  up  and  circu- 
lated for  a  bad  purpose.  We  do  not  quote 
the  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
censure  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  gen- 
tlemen named.  There  is  another  side  which 
deals  quite  as  severely  with  their  opponents 
who  advocate  different  series  of  books.  We 
present  them  simply  because  they  illustrate 
the  degrading  nature  of  the  fight  on  the 
question  of  school  books  in  a  sister  state, 
and  the  kind  of  charges  and  agencies  used 
in  obtaining  a  victory.  May  our  state  long 
be  saved  from  occurrences  equally  disgrace- 
ful !  Vigilant  friends  have  protected  us  in 
the  past ;  their  constant  watchfulness  will  be 
needed  in  the  future.  Let  corruption  once 
touch  oilr  school  system,  and  the  death  of 
our  political  institutions  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Extract  from  the  Placer  Herald: 
"Battle  of  the  Books." — A  terrible  commo- 
tion has  in  the  last  week  been  created  among  the 
leading  educators  of  the  state,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  owing  to 
certain  evidence,  which  inadvertently  comes  to  light, 
showing  unenviable  connection  of  certain  members 
-thereof  with  the  school-book  rings  in  the  East.  A 
letter,  intended  for  Crawford,  Superintendent  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  from  an  agent  of  the  publishers  of  Mon- 
teilh's  geographies,  was,  through  carelessness  or  lack 
of  geographical  knowledge,  addressed,  "Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  San  Jose."  This  letter  was  nat- 
urally taken  out  by  Kennedy,  of  San  Jose,  who,  on 
reading  it,  was  utterly  astonished  to  find  bis  fellow- 
member  of  the  State  Board,  Crawford,  so  frankly  ad- 
dressed on  matters  which  rightly  concern  only  the 
publishers  of  the  above-named  books  or  their  con- 
fiding agents.  The  letter  goes  on  to  tell  whom  they 
(the  publishers)  have  got,-  and  whom  they  are  likely 
to  get — gives  advice  freely,  and  as  freely  asks  it,  and 
tells  what  to  do  in  case  of  certain  emergencies.  Be- 
sides implicating  Crawford,  and  telling  where  Pro- 
fessor Allen  stands,  this  letter  says  something  about 
Bolander  being  with  them,  which  explains  Mr.  Bo- 
lander's  action  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  this  week. 
I^st  January  he  voted  to  change  Monteith's  geogra- 
phies for  Cornell's,  but  now  he  is  found  opposing  any 
change.  Something  has  convinced  him,  we  sup- 
pose, that  Monteith's  geographies  are  better  books 
than  he  thought  they  were.  The  actions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  just  now  present  rather  a  repul- 
sive mess  which  it  would  be  hard  to  clarify.  At 
their  meeting  last  Tuesday,  with  the  exception  of 
giving  notice  that  they  would  vote  to  change  the 
text-books  on  the  3d  of  December,  1875,  tbeir  time 
was  occupied  in  throwing  hot  shot  at  one  another.     . 


From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  as  follows : 
As  anticipated  in  another  article  in  to-day's  paner, 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  onThe 
1st  instant  was  a  sort  of  a  cat-and-dog  affair.  The 
lie  was  bandied  back  and  forth  between  members 
with  all  the  vehemence  and  none  of  the  easy  grace 
which  characterize  a  fish -woman's  quarrel.  The 
Reader  text-book  question  came  up  for  discussion, 
and  resolutions  to  throw  out  McGuffey's  readers,  the 
geographies,  and  other  books  now  in  use,  as  soon  as 
the  law  permits, were  passed,  only  Bolander  and  Craw- 
ford of  San  Joaquin  voting  No.  When  the  board  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  to  prepare  the  necessary 
notice  of  change,  Mr.  Bolander  refused  to  act,  and 
withdrew,  giving  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  the 
resolutions  were  illegal.  The  action  of  the  board  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  though  it  does  not  place  Ban- 
croft's readers  in  the  schools ;  and  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  Legislature  abolishes  the  State  Board,  they^ill 
never  get  into  the  schools.  The  present  board  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  state.  When  our  educational  heads 
cannot  come  together  without  branding  each  other 
as  liars  and  rascals,  the  School  Department  will  be 
better  off  without  them. 


THE  SCHOOL  YARD. 


A  TEACHER  correspondent  of  the  your- 
nal  of  Education,  Toronto, 'Canada,  fur- 
nished that  magazine,  some  time  since,  with 
the  following  article  on  school  yards : 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
School  Roomy  how  it  should  be  kept,  &c.,  but  I  pur- 
pose making  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
School  Yard.  Many  a  favorable  impression  received 
in  the  school  room  has  been  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  surroundings. 
Now  why,  I  ask,  should  this  be  the  case  ?  Is  it  not 
quite  as  possible  to  keep  the  yard  neat  and  attractive 
as  the  room,  if  there  is  any  ambition  whatever,  on  the 
part  of  either  teacher  or  pupils,  to  do  so  ?  And  what 
an  auxiliary  this  would  prove  to  the  well-being  of 
the  school,  for  if  there  are  no  attractions  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  quit  their  pleasant  homes,  there  will 
naturally  be  a  dislike  for  school  instilled  into  them. 
In  winter,  of  course,  the  ground  is  frequently  covered 
with  snow,  so  that  we  cannot  do  much  towards  add- 
ing to  its  appearance,  and  indeed  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  at  such  times,  for 
the  beautiful  mantle  with  which  Divine  Providence 
has  clothed  it  needs  not  the  aid  of  human  hands  to 
make  it  perfect.  But  as  spring  with  all  her  beauties 
will  shortly  burst  upon  us,  let  us  try  and  see  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  make  the  yard  harmonize 
with  the  season.  As  teachers  we  should  superintend, 
give  advice,  and,  if  necessary,  render  assistance  in 
having  everything  removed  that  is  offensive  to  the 
eye,  such  as  knots  of  wood,  stones,  dry  weeds,  grass, 
&c.,  and  especially  the  rubbish  which  may  have  ac- 
cumulated near  the  door  by  sweeping  during  the 
long  winter  months;  let  each  boy  assist  in  banishing 
all  such  during  intermission  and  noon  spells.  Afler  this 
is  done,  and  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough,  meas- 
ure off  small  patches  for  all  who  are  willing  to  look 
after  them  and  lay  them  out  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 
There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  mark  made  to  denote 
the  boundary"  of  each  child's  plot,  after  which  the 
teacher  should  impress  upon  each  the  Scriptural  in- 
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junction  not  to  move  their  neighbor's  landmarks.  A 
border  around  these  may  be  made  very  cheaply  by 
4^ing  bits  of  wire,  or  small  switches  of  uniform 
length,  and  binding  them  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  and 
then  press  the  ends  into  the  soil.  By  pursuing  the 
above  course,  you  will  not  only  be  adding  tenfold  to 
the  appearance  of  your  yard,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  instjjling  into  the  minds  of  your  pupils  prin- 
ciples of  order,  neatness,  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  which  lesson  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence which  will  prove  beneficial  to  them  through 
their  whole  lives.  Each  one  should  keep  his  or  her 
share  of  the  paths  leading  to  their  flowers  neatly 
trimmed  and  straight,  and  if  any  weed  presents  itself 
on  any  part  of  the  grounds,  have  them  extirpate  it 
immediately,  showing  them  at  the  same  time  that  a 
ip^^^  among  their  flower  beds  is  like  evil  habits  in 
our  own  nature,  which  if  not  corrected,  or  rooted 
oat  as  it  were,  will  continue  to  grow  and  choke  all 
our  better  qualities.  After  having  arranged  every- 
diing  nicely,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  stock 
of  any  kind  to  trespass  within  the  gate,  to  prevent 
which  some  kind  of  spring  or  weight  should  be  at- 
tached so  as  to  cause  it  to  close  itself  after  each  per- 
son who  passes  through.  By  observing  these  few 
suggestions,  which  cost  nothing  but  a  little  pleasant 
exercise  to  carry  them  into  execution,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  make  the  yard  what  it  ought  to  be. 


MUCH  has  been  said  in  glittering  generalities 
about  teaching  morality,  or  Christian  morality, 
in  the  public  schools.  Man's  tripple  nature — intel- 
lectual, physical  and  moral — is  frequently  heard  of 
from  fledging  schoolmasters,  as  well  as  from  experi- 
enced educators.  So  our  educators  too  often  deliver 
themselves  of  Bunsbian  disquisitions  on  moral  teach- 
ing, on  the  cultivation  of  mmd,  of  heart,  and  of  body, 
all  the  while  having  only  the  muddiest  conception 
of  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  only  a  feeble  in- 
tention of  doing  any  of  the  three. 

In  respect  to  physical  culture,  our  educators  would 
do  well  to  let  their  pupils  alone.  Air  and  elbow- 
room  is  all  the  young  folks  ne^.  It  is  well.,  in 
quarters  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  to  provide  gym- 
nastic implements  for  lads,  and  dumb-bells  and  bean 
bags  for  young  ladies ;  but  enforced  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  nugatory,  and  systematic  gymnastics  are  for 
invalids  and  acrobats  rather  than  for  scholars  and  re- 
spectable young  men  and  women. 

In  regard  to  heart-culture,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  heart  is  a  muscle,  and,  as  a  centre  of  intelli- 
gence pr  emotion,  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  expression,  cultivating  corns,  has  a  real  mean- 
ing; but  the  phrase,  heart-culture,  has  no  literal  sig- 
nificance. The  voluntary,  active,  improvable  pow- 
ers are  all  located  in  the  brain;  all  outside  the  brain 
that  appears  to  have  intelligence  does  so  by  mere 
reflex,  nervous  action.  Hence  the  brain  is  our  true 
and  only  field  of  operations,  and  teachers  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  should  let  the  hearts  and  bodies  of  Uieir 
impils  alone. 

As  to  cultivating  the  moral  nature  of  our  pupils, 
we  would  inquire  about  the  exact  location  of  those 
moral  powers  in  the  mind.  Is  the  moral  nature  a 
power  at  all  ?  or  is  it  sin^ply  the  resultant  of  mental 


action,  as  heat  is  the  product  of  friction,  combustion, 
or  other  destruction  of  force  ?  If  the  moral  is  difier- 
ent  from  the  mental,  where  is  the  wall  that  separates 
them  as  Pyramus  was  fenced  off"  from  his  1  hisbe  ? 
and  which  faculty  gives  the  opening  through  which 
they  can  bill  and  coo  ?  If  there  be  any  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  we  fancy 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  white  and  black  keys  of 
the  piano-forte — touching  companion  chords  of  the 
same  instrument,  which  need  only  to  be  struck  in 
unison  to  fill  the  world  with  harmony.  And  as 
music  is  not  taught  by  striking  either  set  of  keys 
separately,  so  education,  the  music  of  the  mind, 
should  be  produced — not  given — by  using  the  mind 
as  a  complete  and  symmetrical  instrument,  not  by 
subdividing  it  into  faculties  and  clusters  of  faculties. 
If  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  is  properly  cultivated,  it 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  body. 

Can  we  not  teach  morality  in  school  ?  Indeed  we 
can.  How  ?  By  keeping  a  good  school.  By  keep- 
ing good  order  we  teach  morality ;  whereas  a  disor- 
derly religious  school  is  the  most  irreligious  institu- 
tion that  law  can  tolerate.  By  teaching  well  we  teach 
morality.  Morality  is  too  general  a  term  to  be  used 
in  speaking  with  children.  Besides,  the  two  branches 
of  Christianity  with  which  we  have  to  deal  differ  very 
much  in  their  views  of  action-  in  respect  to  their 
moral  quality. 

By  being  kind  to  children  we  teach  morality.  By 
acknowledging  our  own  mistakes  we  teach  morality. 
By  being  frank  and  natural  we  teach  morality.  By 
being  good  natured  we  teach  morality.  In  short,  if 
we  be  tip-top  teachers,  we  cannot  help  teaching 
morality. 

Children,  when  they  enter  school,  know  very  well 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  those 
from  the  most  miserable  homes  are  less  likely  to  be 
immoral,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  than  those 
of  our  best  citizens.  The  children  of  the  poor  are 
apt  to  be  sullen  and  uncouth,  but  of  the  worst  social 
vice  they  are  remarkably  innocent.  What  such  chil- 
dren need  is  the  bread  of  good  treatment,  good 
government,  and   diligent  employment. 

National  Teachers^  Monthly, 


BUYING  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


In  seating  a  school-room  always  avoid  placing  a 
small  desk  in  front  of  a  larger  one.  A  scholar  can 
neither  sit  nor  write  with  ease  when  desks  are  so 
arranged.  Desks  of  the  same  size  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  row;  placing  the  large  desks  in  the  outside 
rows,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  inside.  If  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  place  a  small  desk  .in  front  of  a 
larger  one,  a  back  seat  should  be  placed  bettveen 
them,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  smaller  desk. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  people,  we  would 
advise  all  school  directors  to  require  a  "  warranty" 
to  be  attached  under  the  seat  of  every  desk  they  pur- 
chase. We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way 
by  which  a  warranty  will  amount  to  much.  Our 
reasons  are,  that  directors  usually  lose  a  guarantee, 
even  if  one  be  given  them,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
that  their  successors  ever  see  it,  consequently  when 
desks  break,  the  usual  result  is  that  the  directors  not 
knowing  whether  the  desks  were  warranted  or  not, 
buy  new  ones,  as  many  have  done  the  past  year. 
Furthermore,  require  a  warrant  to  be  written  as  fol- 
lows, and  be. sure  the  words  "ordinary  or  fair  use" 
do  not  appear  in  it : 
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FORM  OP  WARRANTY. 

"  This  desk  is  warranted  for  five  years  from  the 
time  of  delivery.  If  it  breaks  in  use  within  that 
time,  or  becomes  rickety,  we  will  upon  notification, 
replace  it  with  a  new  desk,  complete,  (not  the  cast- 
ings only)  free  of  all  charges. 

(Signed) Manufacturers^^ 

Require  the  above  "warranty"  to  be  given  in  all 
cases  by  a  responsible  manufacturer.  If  directors 
allow  themselves  to  be  pursuaded  to  purchase  any 
manufacture  of  school  furniture  without  such  a  war- 
ranty, they  should  be  held  strictly  accountable  bv  the 
people  for  gross  carelessness.  So  much  school  fur- 
niture is  breaking,  in  the  country  districts  especially, 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked  and  passed  by  as  an 
insignificant  matter. 

Directors  should  not  at  any  price  purchase  furni- 
ture which  the  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  and 
will  not  "  warrant"  as  above.  School  furniture  pro- 
perly made,  and  of  durable  material  should  last 
twenty  years,  and  if  the  manufacturers  will  not  fully 
warrant  it  for  five  years  by  attaching  the  warranty  to 
each  and  every  desk  they,  sell  they  should  not  expect 
the  people  to  encourage  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  worthless  article.  We  hope  there  are  no  directors 
in  this  state  who  wil}  allow  agents  to  persuade  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  purchase  school  fur- 
niture which  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  town- 
ship within  ten  or  fifteen  years. 


SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING. 


Every  teacher  desires  success.  It  can  be  had. 
Will  you  try  to  deserve  it  ?  If  so,  decide  in  your 
own  mind  what  success  is,  then  how  to  seek  it,  and 
lastlv,  work  for  it.  Success  is  obtaining  the  right 
results.  In  teaching  it  consists  in  making  the  pu- 
pils know — in  leading  them  to  love  study,  in  train- 
ing them  to  right  methods  of  study,  in  forming  right 
habits,  in  cultivating  their  tastes  and  talents  judi- 
ciously. 

To  obtain  success  one  needs  knowledge  and  skill. 
He  needs  to  know  the  right  methods  of  work,  and 
to  have  skill  in  the  same. 

Avoid  all  common  errors,  make  a  list  of  such  er- 
rors as  you  know  other  teachers  have,  make  a  list  of 
your  own,  and  avoid  them  all.  Seek  perfection. 
The  requisites  of  a  good  school  are :  a  good  school- 
house,  a  good  teacher,  and  good  scholars. 

You  can  keep  your  house  neat,  quiet  and  well 
ventilated.  The  house  has  an  influence  on  the 
school ;  keep  the  air  pure  and  the  rooms  neat. 

You  can  l>e  a  good  teacher.  Success  depends  not 
upon  one  great  effort,  but  upon  regular,  patient,  and 
faithful  work.  Keep  at  it — "with  time  and  patience 
the  mulberry-leaf  becomes  satin." 

Go  to  school  in  season.  Call  school  at  the  right 
time.  Have  the  pupils  come  in  promptly  and  quiet- 
ly. Write  out  your  order  of  exercises.  Arrange 
your  programme  as  well  as  you  can.  Carry  it  out 
to  the  minute.  Consider  it  as  necessary  for  you  to 
follow  it  as  for  the  children  to  follow  it.  Provide 
enough  work  for  every  pupil.  Suppress  whispering. 
Secure  the  cooperation  of  your  pupils.  Lead  them 
to  see  that  it  is  fpr  their  interest  to  have  good  order 
and  a  good  school.  Require  hard  study  from  the 
pupils.  Lead  them  to  love  study.  Give  short  les- 
sons.   Assign  them  so  plainly  that  none  of  them  may 


mistake  their  lessons.  Have  the  lessons  well  stud- 
ied. Require  clearness,  promptness,  and  accuracy 
in  recitation.'  A  little  well  known  is  of  great  value* 
Let  not  "  how  much,  but  how  well,"  be  your  motto. 
Do  not  assist  the  pupils  much  at  recitation.  Culti- 
vate their  self-reliance.  Self-help  is  their  best  help. 
Do  not  let  them  help  each  other.  Excite  an  inter- 
est in  study.  Be  enthusiastic  yourself,  and  you  will 
make  your  pupils  enthusiastic.  Encourage  those 
who  need  encouragement.  Review  often.  Talk 
but  little.  Be  quiet  yourself.  Speak  kindly  and 
mildly.  Be  firm.  If  you  love  the  pupils,  they  will 
love  you.  Keep  good  order.  Government  is  the 
main  thing.  Have  order  arid  good  order,  whatever 
you  lack. 

A  good  teacher  can  become  better.  Be  not  satis- 
fied with  your  present  skill.  Seek  to  improve  your- 
self as  a  teacher.  Study  hard  yourself,  and  study 
daily.  Try  to  learn  more  each  day  than  you  learn- 
ed the  day  before.  Have  a  fixed  time  for  your  own 
study.  Use  that  in  study.  If  you  do  not  love  learn- 
ing, why  should  your  pupils  ? 

Talk  with  parents  about  their  children.  Many 
parents  dan  give  you  useful  hints  about  teaching. 
Urge  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly,  and  to  talk  to  them  about  their  studies. 
Mark  down  your  errors,  their  causes  and  effect; — 
shun  them  in  future. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  plans,  your  difficulties,  and 
your  methods  of  meeting  them.  Look  at  the  list 
often,  and  see  if  you  are  carrying  out  your  plans. 

Read  up  on  teaching.  Read  for  improvement. 
Adopt  new  methods  with  caution.  Hold  fast  the 
good,-  reach  after  the  better.  See  if  you  can  give  a 
reason  for  your  methods  of  teaching.  Write.  Make 
a  list  of  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher.  Attempt  to . 
make  these  your  own.  Be  not  satisfied  with  doing 
as  well  as  others — surpass  them.  Surpass  yourself 
daily. 

Study  and  practise  these  directions.  Failure  will 
be  impossible. — American  Journal  of  Education, 


Educate  the  Farmer.— Although  it  has  been 
said  that  every  farmer  should  not  try  to  be  a>  geolo- 
gist, meteorologist,  chemist,  etc.,  or  study  medicine 
to  be  his  own  doctor,  or  law  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  employ  a  lawyer,  or  theology  with  the  sole  view 
of  doing  his  own  preaching,  still  there  is  little  doubt 
that  all  general  information,  and  the  more  exact  the 
better,  has  a  tendency,  if  well  applied,  to  be  useful 
to  the  farmer's  best  interests.  Every  cultivator  de- 
sires to  gather  from  the  soil,  at  small  expense,  large 
crops,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  source 
of  production.  He  cannot  do  this  without  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  principles  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  his  profession,  and  understanding  most 
thoroughly  the  art  of  agricuture.  The  man  who 
grows  crops  well,  must  understand  the  nature  of  soils, 
which  includes  more  research  than  would  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  one  is  sandy  and 
another  clayey,  etc.  Then  what  should  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  farmer's  education  ?  Who  will  answer 
the  question  ?  One  person  is  found  fault  with  for 
being  "too  scientific; ".another,  for  knowing  too 
little.  If  the  farmer  was  not  placed  in  such  close  re- 
lation with  every  department  of  science — in  a  word, 
with  Nature's  diversified  works — it  would  not  be 
so  difficult  to  define  what  should  be  the  extent  of  his 
education.  Pen  and  Plow. 
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Its  Mohal  Element. — It  has  been  doubted  wheth- 
er  music  possesses  any  moral  element.  If  it  is  really 
the  language  of  emotion,  and  our  emotions  give  birth 
to  motives,  there  can  be  no  question  that  music  has  a 
bearing  upon  our  spiritual  well-being.  The  doubt 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  subject  is  probably  due 
to  the  belief  that  the  same  music  arouses  such  diverse 
emotions  in  different  minds.  It  is  not,  however,  that 
the  emotions  aro  really  so  diverse,  but  rather  that  the 
ideas  which  these  emotions  suggest  differ  so  widely. 
It  is  matter  of  common  experience  that  even  in  the 
world  of  sense  and  thought,  where  all  is  defined  and 
clear-cut,  the  same  thing  may  be  pure  to  the  pure,  and 


evil  to  the  evil ;  that  as  the  nature  is  high  or  low  it  will 
assimilate  the  good  or  the  evil  around  it.  In  the  world 
of  the  emotions,  where  everything  is  vague  and  unde- 
fined, this  is  more  emphatically  true  than  elsewhere. 
Elevated  and  pure  as  music  is,  as  a  ministi^t  to  man, 
we  would  deprive  it  of  its  chief  dignity  if  we  failed  to 
acknowledge  its  moral  effect.  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  region  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ideas 
— ^not  only  beyond,  but  above  it — which  can  be  pene- 
trated by  melody.  Every  soul  that  has«ver  felt  a  true 
adoration  for  the  goodness  and  glory  and  majesty  of 
the  Infinite  must  have  known  some  time  in  its  career 
what  it  is  to  lose  all  cognizance  of  time  and  place, 


PERRI  MERRI  DICTUM,  DOMINE. 


Old  Nursery  Ditty. 


!♦  1  had   four  broth  -  ers  0  ^   ver     the   sea  ;  Per  -  ri   mer  -  ri     die  -  turn, 

3.  The  first     aotit    tiie    cht^r  -  rie?*  without  ati  *   y      stones ;         Per  -  ri   mer  -  ri     die  -  turn, 
j»  The  third  ^ent     a     blan  *  ket      that    bad     no    thretid ;        Pec  -  ri  mer  -  ri    die  -  lam, 
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When  the  cherries  are  in  blossom  they  have  no 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine,  [stones, 

When  the  chicken's  in  the  egg  it  has  no  bones ; 
Partum  quartum  peredicentem, 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine. 


5    When  the  blanket's  in  the  fleece  it  has  no  thread ; 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine, 
When  the  book's  in  the  press  it  cannot  be  read ; 
Partum  quartum  peredicentem, 
Perri  merri  dictum,  Domine. 


cren  of"  things  present  and  things  to  come,"  in  a  rapt 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought. .  Then  every  faculty  and  every  sense  stands 
aside  reverently,  while  the  soul,  thrilled  through  and 
through  with  trembling  and  adoring  love,  bows  in  the 
presence  of  its  God.  Nay,  the  soul  that  has  ever  felt  an 
all-absorbing,  self-forgetful  love  for  a  human  being 
which  it  has  placed,  however  unworthily,  above  itself, 
can  recall  some  supreme  moment  when  it  rose  higher 
and  still  higher  till  thought  had  reached  the  limits  of 
itsdonyun,  and  there  left  it  filled  with  emotions  which 
no  human  language  has  been  invented  to  express. 
There  is  a  silent,  rapt  communion  higher  than  prayer; 


and  a  still,  speechless  sympathy  deeper  than  words. 
As  there  is  in  the  realm  of  emotion  a  region  which  lies 
somewhere  nearer  heaven  than  thought  will  ever  be, 
so  whatever  exalts  in  any  measure  above  itself  can 
not  be  wanting  in  an  element  of  moral  power,  and 
cannot  be  without  its  moral  influence. — Mrs,  Herrick, 
Lord  Bacon  often  required  that  music  be  played 
in  the  room  adjoining  his  study.  Milton  listened 
to  his  organ  for  his  most  solemn  inspirations;  and 
music  was  ever  necessary  to  Warburton.  The  sym- 
phonies which  awoke  in  the  poet  sublime  emotions 
might  have  composed  the  inventive  mind  of  the 
great  critic  in  visions  of  his  theoretical  mysteries. 
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Shaw*s  Specimens  of  American  Literature 
AND  LitERARY  READER. — Being  StUcHoHs  from 
the  Chief  American  Writers.  By  Prof  Benj,  N. 
Martin t  D.D,,  LL.D.j  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Ctty  of  New  York.  Second  Editum^  En- 
larged and  fmproved,  Pp:  siS.  New  York:  Shel- 
don  &*  Co,    187S' 

Numbering  over  five  hundred  pages  of  what  has 
been  collated  by  competent  literary  critics  as  the  best 
from  each  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  Amencan 
writ^ers,  living  and  dead,  the  book  is  a  treasure  house 
of  things  choice  and  rare.  The  extracts  are  here 
more  extended  than  in  Shaw's  former  manual,  and 
this  being  a  thorough  revision  of  that  good  old  book, 
it  embraces  a  wider  range  of  writers  and  contains 
the  names,  and  extracts  from  their  works,  of  not  a  few 
who  have  won  their  fame  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  Much  larger  space  has  been  allotted  to  the 
more  eminent  authors,  as  Jefferson,  Webster,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Beecher,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell.  Great  care  has  also  been 
bestowed  upon  the  dates  of  the  several  authors,  and 
in  bringing  up  details  of  information  to  the  latest 
period.  The  effort  of  the  authors  has  been  to  have 
the  work  represent  fairly  all  parts  of  our  common 
country,  and  in  this  they  have  been  successful.  The 
work  is  not  only  very  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  school  room,  but  is  also  in  its 
place  upon  the  centre  table  at  home,  or  upon  the 
library  shelf  of  the  student.- 

The  Age  of  Fable;  or^  Beauties  of  Mythology, — 
By    Thomas  Bulfinch,     Pp.:  488.    Boston:  S. 
tV.  niton  dr*  Co.     Pnce,  Sj.oo. 
The  Age  of  Chivalry;  or,  Legends  of  King  Arthur. 

Same  Author  and  Publishers. 
Legends  of  Charlemagne;  or,  Romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Same  Author  and  Publishers. 
The  series  of  books  whose  titles  are  here  given  has 
been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  of  their  kind  that  has  yet  been 
published.  Reference  to  mythological  characters  or 
mythical  events  is  common  in  the  experience  of  every 
reader,  and  if  he  would  khow  the  force  of  these  al- 
lusions he  must  know  the  "  facts  of  the  fable."  The 
Age  of  Chivalry,  as  above,  treats  mainly  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  is 
a  delightful  story  of  impossible  occurrences  and  of 
such  heroes  as  not  even  "  the  old  order"  knew.  But 
of  the  three,  the  Age  of  Fable  will  attract  the  reader 
most.  Here  are  sketched  the  stories  of  gods  and 
goddesses  to  whose  honor  mighty  temples  were 
reared,  on  whose  altars  countless  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered, within  whose  courts  costliest  incense  diffused 
its  sweetest  odors.  These  were  the  great  gods  of  a 
mistaken  heathen  worship.  Of  them  in  their  majesty 
and  in  their  meanness,  in  their  truth  and  in  their 
falsehood,  in  their  might  and  in  their  weakness,  it  is 
the  province  of  mythology  to  teach.  And  the  stories 
of  this  **  age  of  fable" — so  often  matchless  in  point 
and  infinite  in  variety  of  application — interwoven 
•  with  much  that  is  most  choice  in  our  literature, 
whether  it  be  prose  or  poetry,  are  the  sole  legacy  left 
to  us  of  the  rarest  religious  product  of  man*s  inven- 
tive fancy.  But  this  fabric  of  a  religious  faith  reared 
by  the  cuhured  Greek  and  Roman  has  fallen  into 
hopeless  ruin.  Their  gods,  like  themselves,  have 
ceased  to  influence  the  hopes  or  fears  of  men,  and 


these  fables  of  rare  interest  are  none  the  less,  on  that 
account,  monuments  of  human  weakness  and  folly ; 
for  in  these  religious  systems  we  have  the  finite  at- 
tempting to  shape  the  Infinite.  Another  religions 
faith,  not  man-made  but  Heaven-granted,  has  long 
since  usurped  their  place.  Its  dawning  is  upon  us, 
and  its  light  will  wax  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day  when  all  men  shall  obey  the  sublime  injunc- 
tion to  Moses  on  the  mount,  "  Thou  shah  have  no 
other  gods  before  me ! "  Epic  poetry  knows  no  king 
but  Homer,  and  his  grandest  themes  were  those  of 
mythologic  fancy,  but 

Homer  is  gone ;  and  wrhere  is  Jove  f  and  where 

The  rival  cities  seven  ?    His  sons  outlives 

Time,  tower,  and  God— all  that  then  was,  save  Heaven. 

Christian  Ethics;  or.  The  True  Moral  Manhood 
and  Life  of  Duty.— A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Prof  of 
Moral  Science,  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster.  Pp.:  346.  Price,  $1.^0. 
Philadelphia:  Eldredge  6*  Brother,  77  North 
Seventh  St.     187s - 

"  To  make  men"  rather  than  schoUrs  should  be 
the  first  and  constant  aim  of  the  schools.  The  sci- 
ence of  right  living  is  the  grandest  of  all  sciences. 
First  in  order  comes  the  building  up  of  a  noble  char- 
acter. This  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  life  wisely 
devoted  to  the  best  uses.  Feeling  the  force  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  prepared  the  able 
work  before  us.  Duty  is  the  key- word  of  each  di- 
vision, chapter,  paragraph.  The  parts  treat  respec- 
tively of  duty  to  self,  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
duty  towards  God.  The  analysis  of  these  different 
classes  of  duties  and  their  relative  importance  and 
bearing  upon  one  another,  comprise  the  subject-mat- 
ter to  be  mastered  by  the  diligent  student.  Thoughts 
gathered  in  the  study  of  such  a  text-book,  though  the 
entire  system  may  not  be  grasped,  cannot  be  lost  to 
the  ordinary  student,  and  would  in  most  cases  per- 
manently influence  his  life.  The  subjects  treated 
here  are  of  vital  moment,  and  the  treatment  is  logical 
and  forcible. 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Series. 
First  Reader,  Illustrated.  Large  ibmo.  20  cents. 
Second  Reader,  Illustrated.  Pp.:  144.  4^  cents. 
Third  Reader,  Illustrated.  Pp.:  208.  bo  cents. 
Fourth  Reader,  Illustrated.  Pp.:  240.  qo  cents. 
Fifth  Reader,  Illustrated.  Pp.:  336.  $1.13- 
By  T.  IV.  Harvey,  A.  M.,  Author  of*'  EUmentary 
tary  Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language."  Cincinnati  and  New  York: 
Wtlson,  Hinkle  6*  Co.  1873. 
These  readers  have  for  some  years  been  in  prepa- 
ration by  Prof.  Harvey,  and  are  now  brought  out  in 
sumptuous  style  as  to  paper,  press- work,  binding  and 
illustrations.  They  are  very  fine  books  both  to  see 
and  handle,  and,  we  take  it,  will  stand  well  the  test 
of  school-room  use.  In  common  witn  all  other  good 
series  they  aim  first  to  teach  reading  in  what  to  the 
compiler  seems  the  best  method  of  reaching  this  re- 
sult. The  second  end  aimed  at  is  to  inculcate  a 
sound  morality  and  to  convey  useful  knowledge  to 
the  pupil,  hence  the  selections  in  the  various  grades 
have  been  made  very  carefully  and  with  good  judg- 
ment. The  illustrations  are  from  a  dozen  artists  of 
reputation.  The  series  is  in  every  way  worthy  the 
great  house  from  which  it  is  issued. 
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QUSEK  Mary. — A  Drama,  By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
[Auikof^s  Edition  from  Advance  Sheets.)  Pp.: 
284.  Price^  $1*50.  Boston:  Jam,es  R.  Osgood 
^  Co,    187S' 

The  literary  event  of  the  year  in  England  has  been 
the  publication  of  Tennyson's  drama  of  **  Queen 
Mary."  Tennyson  is  not  Shakespeare,  nor  is  "  Queen 
Mazy"  "  King  Lear ;"  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  noble 
drama.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  from  the  pen  that 
has  written  the  Arthurian  poems.  The  leading  per* 
sonages  sketch  themselves  with  such  fidelity  and 
Tigor  that  the  reader  soon  knows  them  as  individuals, 
finding  them  always  *'  in  character."  The  central 
figure  is  Mary  of  England,  often  known  as  Bloody 
Maiy.  Around  her  are  grouped  Philip,  Elizabeth, 
Cranmer,  Cardinal  Pole  and  others  of  her  era.  The 
death  of  Cranmer  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  represen- 
tations of  the  dtama.  There  is  little  display  of  rhet- 
oric, but  the  simplicity  and  power  by  which  this 
scene  is  characterized  stamp  the  author  a  master  of 
his  art.  As  to  the  Queen  herself,  he  accepts  her  not 
as  a  heroine  in  any  sense,  but  as  a  woman,  crafty, 
revengeful  and  merciless.  As  we  near  the  close  of 
the  tragedy,  the  fieart-broken  queen,  unloved  and 
vnlovely,  arouses  our  sympathy  and  excites  profound- 
cst  pity.  "  Poor  Mary ! "  is  the  thought  of  the  reader 
as  he  lays  down  the  book — ^perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning! 

CoLTON*s  New  Introductory  Geography. — Titus'* 
(rated  with  Numerous  Engravings  and  Eighteen 
Maps,     Drawn  Expressly  for  this  Work,     New 
and  Improved  Edition,  Pp.:  8^.    Price,  go  cents. 
New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Company.     181^. 
A  text -book  whose  pages  are  not  crowded  with 
names,  but  so  arranged  that  attention  is  called  only 
to  places  and  natural  features   more  or  less  promi- 
nent. The  division  of  the  book  is  into  "  preliminary 
development  lessons"  and  *< recitation  lessons,"  de- 
velopment lessons  being  designed  to  aid  the  young 
learner  in  acquiring  accurate  ideas  of  the  new  study 
vhich  he  is  here  supposed  to  have  taken  up  for  the 
first  time.     In  the  department  of  recitation  lessons 
the  physical  features  of  each  country  are  presented 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  readily  studied  or 
wriewed  without  reference  to  the  general  map  ques- 
tions.   A  pronouncing  vocabulary  and  general  re- 
new—both valuable  features  of  the  book — occupy 
the  last  four  pages.     The  maps  are  bold  and  clear, 
ind  the  illustrations  well  chosen.     It  should  be  a 
good  book  in  the  school-room. 
Robinson's  Shorter  Course. 
I.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  Including  Oral  and 

Written  Exercises.  Pp.:  1^4, 
n.  The  Complete  Arithmetic.  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten. Pp.:  4gy.  By  Daniel  W.  Fish,  A.M.,  Edi- 
tor of  Robinson^ s  Series  of  Arithmetics.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  6*  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.   187s* 

The  ?rimary  above  named  is  a  beautiful  little 
book,  its  arrangement  admirable,  and  illustrative  ex- 
ercises and  drill  exercises  both  interesting  and  in- 
stnictiye.  The  Complete  Arithmetic  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  series  containing  two  or  more  books. 
Oral  and  written  arithmetic  are  here  presented  to- 
gether, the  inductive  method  of  teaching  being  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  book.  The  subject  of  Mensu- 
ration receives  fuller  treatment  than  in  most  other 
text  b§oks  of  its  class.  Comprehensive  reviews  are 
also  given  at  intervals,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
valve  of  the  text-book. 


Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States. —  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  By  John 
A,  Stewart,  Principal  of  the  Reading,  Pa,',  Nigh 
School,  pp.:  300.  Phila.:  J,  N,  Butler  6-  Co. 
This  new  text-book  appears  promptly  as  announced, 
and  an  examination  of  the  work  shows  that  Mr«  Stew- 
art, of  the  Reading  High  School,  who  is  its  author, 
knows  how  to  make  a  good  school  history.  The 
early  history  of  the  country  is  treated  in  distinct  pe- 
riocb,  each  thrown  into  such  prominence  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  in -such  relation  to  the  rest  of  our 
early  history,  that  the  impression  of  the  given  era — 
both  in  itself  and  how  it  grew  out  of  a  former  or  in- 
fluenced a  succeeding  era — may  be  distinct  and  clear 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  After  a  condensed  but 
satisfactory  account  of  our  late  war,  the  histoid  is 
brought  down  to  date,  with  some  brief  mention  of  the 
preparations  now  actively  making  for  next  year's 
Centennial.  A  useful  chronological  table  is  appended. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  well  furnished 
with  maps  of  page  size,  always  essential  for  ready 
reference. 

Sports  That  Kill.— .-fl>    T.  DeWitt    Talmage. 
Author  of*  Crumbs  Swept  Up,"  "  Old  Wells  Dug 
Out;'  **  Around  the  Tea-Table^'  etc.,  etc.   Pheno^ 
graphically  Repotted  and    Revised,      Pp,:  241. 
New  York  :  harper  6*  Brothers,     187s  ^ 
The  title  of  this  book  is  striking,  and  the  style  in 
keeping  with  its  title.    Talmage  is  "  sensational," 
but  he  is  a  good  worker  in  a  good  work.  What  mat- 
ter if  he  do  **  hit  hard  and  talk  hot,''  the  subjects 
with  which  he  must  deal  afford  reason  all  too  much 
for  both.    The  design  of  these  discourses  is  to  save 
people  from  the  theatre  as  it  now  is,  from  bad  books 
and  bad  newspapers,  from  strong  drink,  from  ruin- 
ous extravagance,  and  fFom  an  impure  life.  These  are 
the  '*  sports  that  kill;"  and  in  such  a  warfare  all  good 
men  must  wish  to  himself  and  to  his  book  an  earnest 
God- speed  I 

System  of  Drawing. — We  call  the  attention  ot 
the  reader  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  L.  Prang 
&  Co.,  art  publishers,  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
This  system  of  Industrial  and  Artistic  Drawing,  by 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  is  received  with  marked  favor  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  rare  facili- 
ties which  the  house  of  Prang  &  Co.  possess,  in  their 
great  chromo-lithographic  establishment,  their  art 
educational  publications  are  unequalled  by  those  of 
any  other  house  in  the  country. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Ai<GBBRAic  Pboblkms. — Designed  for  drill  and  review  in 
connection  with  any  Systematic  Treatise  on  Algebra.  For 
schools,  academies  and  colleges.  By  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D., 
author  of  "  The  Complete  Algebra.''^  Pp.  184.  New  York 
and  Chicago:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Thb  Comprehensive  Spbakbr.— Designed  for  the  use  ot 
schools,  academies,  lyceums,  &c.  Carefully  selected  ^m 
the  best  authors,  with  notes.  By  Henry  T.  Coates.  Pp.  672. 
Pric^,jti  75.    Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates,  83a Chestnut  St. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. — For  public 
and  other  schools,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.  Copiously  illustrated  by  maps 
and  other  ensravings.    Pp.  399.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Key  to  Normal  Elementary  Algebra.    Key  to  Nor- 
mal Elementary  Geometry  an»  TRiGONOMBTRY.—By  Ed- 
ward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal   • 
School.    Philadelphia:  Sower,  Potts  &  Co. 

The  Flower  People.— By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  New  and 
revised  edition.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  G.  P.  Lathrop.  Pp.  176. 
Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    1875. 

Science  Primers— No.  Vtl. — Astronomy.  By  J.  Norman 
Lockyer.  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy, 
&c.,  with  illustrations.  Pp.  mo.  New  York:  D.  Appletoa 
&  Company.    1875^ 
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HisTOKY  PKiMBB9.~History  of  Greece.  By  C.  A .  Fj'flfe,  A. 
M.,  Fellow  and  Late  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  with 
maps.     Pp.  zay.    New  York  :    MacMillan  &  Co.    1875. 

Mr.  Vaughah's  Heir.— A  Novel.     By  Frank  Lee  Benedict, 
author  of"  My  Daughter  Elinor,"  *'  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge, 
&c.,  &c.     Pp.   Z99.    Price,  tx.oo.    New   York:    Harper  & 
Bros.     1875. 

TbbCbntennial  TBsnMONiAi.  OF  Honor.— Price  50  cenu 
per  dozen.  Specimen  copy  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  6  cents 
postage.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  publishers,  628  and  630  Chest- 
nut St  ,  Philadelphia. 

A  Primary  Arithmbtic  and  Teachbrs'  Manual. — With 
Class  and  Seat  Exercises.  Graded  with  reference  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  pupil's  advancement  in  seading  Pp.  160.  By 
Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  tne  University  of 
Michigan.    New  York:  Sheldon  &  Company.     1875.      • 

Thb  Elements  of  Arithmbtic— For  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar  and  Common  Schools.  Pp.  314.  By  Edward  Olney,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New 
York  :    Sheldon  &  Company.    1875. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Sute  of 
Connecticut,  together  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secrcrary 
of  the  Board.     Pp.  274. 

First  Lbssons  in  Physics.— For  use  in  the  upper  grades  of 
our  Common  Schools.  By  C.  L.  Hotze,  author  of  First  Lessons 
in  Physiology,  etc.  Pp.174.  Price,  ^i. 00.  St.  Louis:  The 
Centml  Publishing  Company.     1875. 

School  Festival  Songs.— A  coflection  of  favorite  English 
and  German  trios  and  choruses,  suitable  for  exhibitions,  com- 
mencements, concerts  and  piarlor  enteruinments.  Pp.  36. 
Price,  75  cents.     Dayton,  Ohio  :*  J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

Echoes  from  Zion. — For  the  prayer-meeting, camp-meeting 
and  family  circle.  Edited  by  WilUam  F.  Sherwin.  Pp.  za8. 
Price,  30  cents.  New  York:  Horace  Waters  &  Son,  481 
Broadway. 

The  Reward.- For  Sunday  Schools.  A  collection  of  new 
hymns  and  music,  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  the  home  circle.  By  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe,  author 
of  Theory  of  Music.  Brice,  35  cents.  Pp.  160.  Philadelphia  : 
Lee  &  Walker 

The  Qijartbrlt  Elocittionist.— Readines,  recitations,  de- 
clamations and  dialogues,  for  school,  parlor  and  platform. 
Edited  and  published  by  Mrs.  Anna  Ranoall  Diehl  and  Julia 
M.  Thom.as.     Issued  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Rbport  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  Fifth  Cincinnati  In- 
dustrial Exposition,  1874.     Pp.  341. 
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(Late  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Ck>.,) 
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NUMBER  FOUR. 

Mn»ie-Pa(|e  Supplement— No.  4.— We  shall  issue 
Number  Four  of  this  Supplement  in  season  for  the  Institute 
Campaign.  Of  No.  1 ,  ( 1872,)  about  seven  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  gratuitously  to  teachers  at  Institutes ;  ot  No.  II, 
(1873,)  about  twelve  thousand  copies:  of  No.  Ill,  1.1874,)  about 
twelve  thousand  copies  :  of  No.  IV,  (1875,)  we  shall  distribute 
some  twelve  thousand  copies  gratuitously.  County  Superin- 
tendents will  please  write  us,  at  their  convenience,  now  many 
copies  will  be  needed  for  their  respective  Institutes,  that  a  copy 
may  be  supplied  to  each  teacher  in  attendance ;  to  what  places, 
at  what  times,  and  how— whether  by  express  or  otherwise— the 
p<ickage  shall  be  sent.  In  cases  where  tne  music  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  in  charge  of  a  given  teacher  or  other  instructor,  it 
might  be  best  to  send  the  package  of  Supplements  at  once  to 
his  care.  The  new  "  Music- Page  "  will  be  a  good  one,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  do  good  work. 

To  School  Oflioors.— Those  desiring  to  secure  expert- 
enced  teachers  for  any  department  in  a  public  school  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  apply  to  the  "  Teachers'  Bureau."  On  the 
Register  arc  names  of  many  First-citus  Teachers.  No  charge 
for  assistance  rendered  School  Officers.  National  Teacll- 
er'ii  Bnrean,  Harrisburg,  PR. 

"Mrolactory  (aemical  Practice." 

A  new  work  on  Laboratory  Practice  for  the  use  of 
Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools,  and  High  Schools,  by 

Professors  S.  C.  CALDWELL  and 

A.  A.  BRENEMAN, 
OF  CORNEIil*  VNITERSITY. 

Beady  in  Augixst. 
For  specimen  pages,  table  of  contents,  &c. ,  apply 
FINCH  A  APOAR, 

Ithaea  New  York. 


Fosunanahip. 
Payson,  Dunton  ft  Scrlbner's  Copy  Books,  per  doz..  $1  80 
Payson.  Dunion  &  Scrlbner's  Iraclxig  Books,  and 

wort  Course,  per  doz., 1  so 

Payson.  Dunton  &  Scrlbner's  New  Mounted  Tablets,  8  75 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrlbner's  New  Sheet  Tablets,  8  so 
Potter  A  Hammond's  Copy  Books,  per  doz.,  •  l  80 
Potter  &  HammoM's  Writing  Cbarts,  per  set,  -  4  SO 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Penmanship  Explained,  -  1  00 
Hanaford  &  Payson's  Single  Entry  Book-KeepUig,  19 
HanafordA  Fayson's  Double  and  Single  Entry  B*k-k.  l  so 
Potter  A  Hammond's  Single  and  Double  Entry  B'k-k.  1  is 
Potter  A  Hammond's  High  School  Book-keeping,      1  is 

TUe  long  eatabUalu^  reputation  and  UDiveraally  acknowl- 
edged value  of  the  above  ayat^ma  of  Peunuuiship  and  Book- 
keeping,  render  it  wholly  unneoeaaary  to  iuaert  any  oom- 
mendatiou,  of  which  we  oould  famish  volomee  from  the  beat 
teachers  in  this  country. 

Bartholomew's  Industrial  Drawing  Series. 

Primary  Cards,  three  sets,  each,  ....  80 
Industrial  Drawing  Books,  in  10  Nos.,  per  doz.,  8  40 
Guide  to  Industrial  Series,  (In  press) 

The  most  comprehensive,  practical  and  beautiful  series  yet 
published. 

McViear's  National  Spelling  Blanks. 

No.  1.   Words,      ...       -       price  per  copy,  is 

No.  8.   Words  and  Definitions,      .        «<         <•  is 

No.  8.   Words.  Definitions  and  Seiftences,        "  is 

These  books  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  school-room. 

Map  Dra-wixxf  .  * 

Patterson's  Map  Drawing  Book,  with  Model  Maps, 
InstrucUons  and  Scale,  per  dozen,  -  •  -  $8  40 
This  book  contains  two  pages  of  instructions,  two  pages  of 
Model  Maps,  and  twenty  pages  of  the  beet  quality  of  Drawing 
Paper.  A  Combined  Map-Drawing  Scale  and  BuJe  is  fur- 
nlshed  with  each  book. 

Rolph&Gillet's  Cambridge  Course  of  Physics. 

Natural  PhUosophy,  -  $8  00  l  Chemistry,  -  -  |8  00 
Astronomy,  -  -  s  00 1  Hand  Book,  Chemistry  i  » 
Hand  Book.  Philosophy,  (short  course).  -  -  l  8!i 
Hand  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  star  Maps,   .      -  l  00 

Sanaoxx'B  TrfttJn^ 
Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulaiy,    IS  00 

Latin  Poetry. 8  00 

Ovid  and  Vlrsll.  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulaiy,  3  00 
Caesar,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  -  1  T5 
Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,    -      -  l  7S 

Oxowihy'm  Gt^reak. 
Greek  Grammar,     -    $2  00  l  e»reek  Lessons,     -    |l  00 
Greek  Tables,     •       -     76  |  Sentential  Analysis,      10 
Compendious  Greek  Grammar,     ....      1  so 
First  Four  Books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  full 

and  Complete  Lexicon,  just  Issued,  -  -  -  8  00 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  1  26  |  Lexicon  to  Anabasis,  1  00 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  Lexicon,  Notes,  etc.,      8  85 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Prof.  Crosby,  as  a  profound 
Greek  acholar,  Is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  insure  the  exoelleuoe 
and  completeness  of  works  edited  by  him. 

MaaiU's  Frasieli. 
First  Lessons  In  French,  with  Vocabulary,  -  T6 
French  Grammar,  with  Vocabulary,  -  •  -  1  so 
Key  to  French  Grammar,  .....  1  00 
French  Beader,  with  Vocabulary,  •  -  -  .  8  00 
Prose  and  Poetry, a  00 

This  aeries  has  already  won  a  prominent  place  among  the 
text  books  in  this  country,  having  been  adopted  by  many  of 
our  leading  Gollega  and  High  Schools. 
(Campbell's  German  Grammar,      •      -      -      .     1 85 

Bascom's  Aesthetics, 1 7S 

Bascom's  Philosophy  ot  Bhetorlc,  -  -  -  1 50 
ChampUn's  Intellectual  Phliosophy,(Revlsed  Bdlfn)  f  so 
Champlln's  Ethics  (Moral  Philosophy)  •  .  1  so 
Wilson's  Treatise  on  Punctuation,   •      -  .     -      -  8  00 

Diseottnt  0/  one-third  /or  first  introduetion^  and  portttge  pre^ 
paid  to  Teacher  a /or  exanUnaUon  eopiee  on  receipt  qfintrcaue- 
toru  price. 

The  publishers  call  special  attention  of  Teachers  it  the  vy 
rioua  branchea  of  atudy  in  the  foregoing  l^st ;  and  particu- 
larly in^-ite  correspondence— also  request  tke/avorqfCol> 
logues  and  Circulare/romAcademiee  and  CoUegee. 
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THE  STATE  MEETING  AT  WILKESBARRE. 


NO.  3. 


r)  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter,  this 
number  of   7he  yaumal  is  filled  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Wilkesbarre, 
on  the  loth,  nth  ancl  12th  of  August.     To 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  they  will  be 
valuable  as  a  record  of  their  own  work ;  to 
those  unable  to  attend  they  present  a  series 
of  papers  and  discussions  upon  the  live  edu- 
cational topics  of  the  day  that  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  profit.     We  commend  them  to 
the  thoughtftil  study  of  all  our  readers — 
teachers,  directors,  and  friends  of  education. 
The  Wilkesbarre  meeting  was  a  success. 
Some  of  the  mistakes  of  other  years  were  en- 
tirely avoided  by  the  management  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  others  were  guarded  against  as  far 
as  possible.     Notwithstanding  the  urgent  re- 
quest to  the  contrary,  a   few  of  the  papers 
were  much  too  long ;  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions when  time  was  allowed  for  the  full 
discussion  of  interesting  subjects,  neither  the 
repeated  invitations  of  the  President  nor  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  sufficed  to  bring  the  desired  num- 
ber of  speakers  to  the  floor.     Discussions 
flagged,  not  because  there  were  not  those  pres- 
ent who  had  something  of  value  to  say,  but 
because  they  did  not  seem  prepared  to  say 
it    The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  so  little 
time  allowed  for  discussion  for  some  years  at 
the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  that  al- 
lowed was  so  generally  taken  up  by  speakers 
previously  invited,  that  the  lazy  habit  has 
been  fallen  into,  even  by  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  association,  of  going  to  the 


meetings  for  social  enjo)rment  or  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  giving  no  previous  thought  to 
the  serious  business  presented  for  considera- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  meeting 
at  Wilkesbarre  for  their  earnest  efforts  to 
break  up  this  bad  habit  that  was  fast  changing 
the  character  of  the  association  from  that  of 
a  sober,  deliberative  body,  to  that  of  a  liter- 
ary, musical,  or  elocutionary  entertainment. 
The  new  officers  should  press  the  reform 
farther  in  the  same  direction. 

In  numbers,  the  late  meeting  was  an 
average  one,  there  being  enrolled  nearly  three 
hundred  members.  The  state  as  a  whole, 
especially  the  eastern  part  of  it,  was  well  re- 
presented ;  but  Luzerne  and  the  surrounding 
counties  had  not  as  many  in  attendance  as 
was  expected.  Perhaps,  this  was  owing  to 
the  almost  constant  rain  that  fell  during  the 
whole  of  the  three  days ;  it  could  not  have 
been  from  any  want  of  interest  in  education, 
for  these  counties  contain  some  of  the  most 
earnest  school  directors  and  most  efficient 
teachers  in  the  state. 

Wilkesbarre  is  a  delightful  place  for  such 
a  meeting.  The  citizens  are  hospitable.  They 
provided  accommodations  for  all  who  prefer- 
red private  to  public  entertainment.  The  city 
officers  are  liberal,  the  school  boards  and  town 
councils  providing,  free  of  charge,  the  fine 
opera  house  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
The  hotels  are  commodious  and  well-kept ;  the 
Wyoming  Valley  House  in  particular,  with 
the  flowing  river,  a  beautiful  fountain  and  a 
green  belt  of  verdure  in  front,  and  its  broad 
porticos,  roomy  halls  and  capacious  parlors. 
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was  just  the  place  to  furnish  opportunity  for 
that  social  intercourse  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  features  of  these  teachers*  re- 
unions. Those  who  desired  it,  too,  had  fa- 
cilities offered  them  of  a  steamboat  ride  on 
the  river,  or  of  excursions  to  the  Wyoming 
Monument,  to  Prospect  Rock,  overlooking 
the  magnificent  Wyoming  valley,  or  to  and 
into  the  coal  mines  of  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  papers  read  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  here.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
They  cover  some  of  the  subjects  that  are  now 
of  most  vital  interest  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. Every  paper  called  for  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  presented,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  essay  of  Miss  Haller,  of  Pittsburgh, 
nearly  all  of  them  by  their  authors.  In  ad- 
dition, the  programme  was  adhered  to,  both 
in  the  order  of  the  exercises  named  and  the 
time  of  presenting  them,  with  a. business-like 
care  and  a  degree  of  punctuality  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  looseness  that  was  allowed 
to  prevail  at  some  preceding  meetings.  For 
these  and  other  reforms  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
deserve  great  credit. 

West  Chester  was  chosen  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  58  for  Read- 
ing. The  desire  of  all  was  to  fix  a  place  of 
meeting  that  would  be  near  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  The  attendance  next  year  will 
doubtless  be  unusually  large ;  but  the  un- 
bounded hospitality  of  West  Chester  and  of 
Chester  county  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  all  who  may  attend,  including 
such  foreigners  interested  in  education,  in 
attendance  at  the  Centennial,  as  may  be 
present.  The  question  of  the  Centennial  not 
only  determined  the  place  of  meeting  but 
the  election  of  President.  It  was  thought 
that  one  identified  with  the  association  from 
the  beginning  would  best  represent  it  on  that 
occasion.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  edi- 
tor of  this  yvuma/was  chosen  against  his  own 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  although  he  had 
been  President  twenty  years  before  and  the 
association  had  never  previously  departed 
from  the  policy  of  a  single  term  for  its  Pres- 
idents. 

The  sessions  of  the  association  lefl  very 
little  time  for  any  outside  work,  but  on 
Thursday  morning  the  superintendents  pres- 
ent met  for  an  hour  in  the  club-room  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  House.  At  this  meeting 
there  answered  to  their  names  the  superin- 
tendents of  th6  counties  of  Armstrong,  Berks, 
Blair,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Columbia, 
Cumberland,  Huntingdon,  Lancaster,  Le- 
.high,   Luzerne,    Lycoming,    Montgomery, 


Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Tioga, 
Wayne,  and  York ;  and  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  Altoona,  Hyde  Park,  Norri^- 
town,  Pottsville,  and  Williamsport.  Super- 
intendents Tilden,  of  Susquehanna;  Buehrle, 
of  Allentown  ;  Ames,  of  Columbia ;  and 
Roney,  of  Scranton,  were  in  attendance  at 
the  association,  but  were  not  present  at  the 
superintendents'  meeting.  After  a  full  ex- 
pression of  opinion  it  seemed  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  a  convention  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  state  should  be  held  at  Harrisburg 
early  in  February  next.  Some  views  were 
thrown  out  respecting  the  matter  to»  be  pre- 
sented at  the  forthcoming  series  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  the  necessity  of  more  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  institutes ;  but  a 
want  of  time  prevented  their  elaboration. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION.* 


THE  Twenty-second  Annual  Session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation convened  at  Music  Hall,  in  the  city 
of  Wilkesbarre,  on  Tuesday,  August  loth, 

1875. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  and  the  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  D.  Copeland,  of  Wyo- 
ming Seminary,  at  Kingston. 

"Whispering  Hope"  was  simg  by  the 
Misses  Fisher,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer,  on  behalf  of  the  Lo- 
cal Committee,  then  delivpred  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Afr,  President ,  Ladies ,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  speak  a  word  of  welcome  in  be- 
half of  the  city  authorities,  school  directors,  and  peo- 
ple at  whose  invitation  you  have  made  this  your 
place  of  meeting. 

We  welcome  you  to  a  valley  famed  in  song  and 
rtory,  and  rich  with  traditions  of  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  We  have  to  show  you  many  relics  of  the 
race  that  once  roamed  these  plains  and  fought  a  stub- 
born fight  f6r  the  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  crooked  river.  A  monument 
erected  above  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Wy- 
oming Massacre  keeps  in  remembrance  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  tragedy.  Queen  Esther's  rock, 
around  which  was  ranged  a  band  of  captives,  who, 
bound  and  helpless,  there  received  from  the  hand  of 
that  she- devil  a  sudden  death,  is  still  sought  by  the 
curious  traveller. 

Underlying  the  whole  valley  is  found  that  wonder- 
ful formation  which,  When  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  sets  in  motion  a  large  portion  of  the  machinery 
of  the  country,  and  affords  warmth  and  comfort  to 

•Reported  by  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  saved  sun- 
light of  a  thousand  ages  is  here  garnered  in  the  fast 
embrace  of  the  everlasting  rocks  for  the  use  of  the 
sons  of  men. 

To  such  entertainment  as  the  historical  and  geo- 
logical conditions  of  our  valley  affords,  and  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  city,  we  bid  you  welcome  as 
strangers  and  travelers  hither. 

For  you,  as  teachers  of  Pennsylvania's  future  men 
and  women,  we  have  a  warmer  greeting.  We  know 
in  what  great  work  you  are  engaged ;  your  success 
will  be  the  success  of  the  state,  your  iailure  a  public 
disaster.  Other  professions  are  convenient  for. the 
supply  of  the  multifarious  wants  of  human  kind  \ 
jours  is  a  necessity  in  every  civilized  nation.  Upon 
die  education  of  the  youth  depends  not  only  the 
prosperity  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic.  To  be 
capable  of  self-government,  a  people  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  begotten  of  education ;  if  bowed 
in  ignorance,  or  bound  by  superstition,  their  liber- 
ties may  easily  be  stolen  away.  • 
The  framers  of  the  new  constitution  builded  better 
than  they  knew  when  the  meagre  provision  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  should  be  taught  gratis,  contained 
in  the  old  instrument,  was  expanded  by  them  into  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  requirement  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  of  the  people,  with  an  annual 
compulsory  appropriation  of  not  less  than  1 1, 000,000 
to  carry  out  the  beneficent  scheme.  Into  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state  is  committed  this  great 
trust.  We  know  they  will  administer  it  well.  Their 
work  in  the  past  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  faithfulness  in 
the  future. 

In  little  more  than  forty  years,  from  conditions  of 
absolute  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  large  minority  of 
the  people,  our  school  system  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered until  now  the  morning  bell  summons  an  army 
of  children  755,000  strong.  It  is  officered  by  14,000 
teachers,  and  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  over 
l7/x>o,ooo.  AH  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  sacrifice. 

We  know  that  the  names  of  all  the  world's  heroes 
and  heroines  are  not  written  on  the  pages  of  her 
historfes.  They  are  not  all  to  be  found  girded  with 
flashing  swords  or  crowned  with  jeweled  diadems. 
The  workshops,  the  factories,  the  hospitals,  the 
school-rooms,  the  by-ways  as  well  as  the  highways 
of  life,  are  trod  by  kingly  men  and  queenly  women. 
The  same  coui^ge,  patience,  self-demai  and  self- 
sacrifice,  inseparable  from  the  sons  of  glory,  adorn 
the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  demand  for  such  a 
place  second  to  none  upon  the  roll  of  earth's  nobil- 
ity. No  employment  gives  birth  to  nobler  aspira- 
tions or  affords  room  for  grander  triumphs.  It  is  a 
conflict  with  the  invisible  powers  that  battle  with  the 
throne  of  God.  To  batter  down  the  bulwarks'  of  ig- 
norance, superstition  and  doubt,  and  marshal  the 
bright  hosts  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  heroic  work. 
No  grander  toil  is  here  wrought  out.  No  labor  de- 
mands the  use  of  higher  powers.  Fool  to  foot  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  the  teacher  and  the  preacher 
press  forward  against  a  common  foe;  for  education 
ever  fights  in  the  vanguard  the  battles  of  religion. 
Take  courage,  then,  brave  soldiers ;  gird  well  your 
armor,  and  do  your  work  valiantly.  Men  may  not  ap- 
plaud ;  glory's  garlands  may  not  deck  your  life,  but 
that  which  is  "far  more  exceeding  and  eternal"  will  be 
yours, "  a  consciousness  of  duty  performed  to  bear 
you  company  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity 
which  lies  beyond."  As  teachers,  workers  in  the 
world's  worthiest  work,  I  bid  you  welcome. 


Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  esq.,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Bucks,  and  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  made  the  following 

RESPONSE. 

Mr,  Palmer^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen  of  Wilkes- 
harre  :  Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  tender  you  the  thanks  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  very  cordial 
manner  in  which  you  have  welcomed  us.  When 
your  invitation  was  received  a  year  ago  at  Shippens- 
burg,  a  unanimous  desire  was  manifested  to  hold  our 
twenty-second  annual  session  at  Wilkesbarre.  The 
ternis  in  which  that  invitation  was  couched,  the  ar- 
rangements you  have  made  for  our  reception,  the 
warmth  of  your  greeting  to-day,  and  the  proverbial 
reputation  of  Wilkesbarre  for  the  hospitality  of  her 
citizens,  assure  us  that  our  stay  amongst  you  will  be 
a  period  of  pleasure  to  us. 

Vou  will  permit  me  to  say,  however,  that  we  do 
not  come  into  your  midst  as  mere  holiday  excursion- 
ists. While  our  trip  will  give  to  all  of  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  and  relief  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  year,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  at  the 
same  time  of  professional  value  to*us,  and  we  hope 
not  without  a  strengthening  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  our  schools.  We  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  the  power  for  good  of  an  organization 
that  represents  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
This  association  has  a  history.  Uniting  in  its  mem- 
bership much  of  the  best  thought .  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  has  made  for  itself  a  record  which  can  be 
read  to-day  in  every  county  of  the  state. '  Not  a  del- 
egated or  a  legislative  body,  it  has  yet  inaugurated 
great  reforms,  and  it  has  largely  shaped  that  excellent 
school  policy  of  which  we,  as  Pennsylvanians,  are 
justly  proud.  Since  its  first  meeting,  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  what  wonderful  progress  has  been 
made  by  our  people !  In  the  great  work  of  those 
years — ^a  work  which  embraces  as  prominent  features 
the  establishment  of  the  county  and  city  superinten- 
dency,  the  organization  of  our  normal  schools,  of  our 
institute  system,  of  a  distinct  State  School  Depart- 
ment, the  granting  of  increased  legislative  appropria- 
tions, the  niarvelous  improvement  in  school  buildings 
and  their .  equipment,  the  rapid  growth  of  graded 
schools,  and  m  numerous  other  particulars,  this  as- 
sociation has  played  a  prominent  part.  It  has  aided 
in  the  expression  of  that  sentiment  which  has  de- 
manded the  fullest  possible  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional development. 

But,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  value  of  its  efforts  in 
the  years  that  are  gone,  we  are  not  here  to  forget  our- 
selves in  the  contemplation  of  its  past  glories,  nor  to 
spend  our  strength  in  the  effort  to  keep  its  laurels 
green  rather  than  to  win  for  it  still  greater  fame.  We 
are  not  here  to  put  forth  stale  platitudes  as  to  the 
value  of  education,  its  necessity  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide 
an  efficient  system  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
state,  &c.  We  have  got  beyond  this  alphabet,  and, 
accepting  in  all  its  intensity  the  truth  proclaimed  by 
the  wise  founder  of  our  commonwealth,  that  *'  that 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  name- 
ly, men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  which,  be- 
cause they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education 
of  youth,"  we  are  here  to  consider  what  are  some  of 
the  steps  which  the  necessities  of  these  times  demand 
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that  we  should  take.  With  46,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  with  a  people  of  diverse  habits,  customs 
and  language,  with  great  material  resources  at  our 
command,  with  the  eleihents  of  empire  within  our 
borders,  what  shall  be  done  by  the  educators  of 
Pennsylvania  to  weld  together  into  an  intelligent,  a 
virtuous,  a  patriotic  whole,  these  diverse  elements  in 
our  population  ?  What  shall  be  done  to  mould  the 
men,  the  high-minded  men,  who,  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  station,  are  to  make  American  citizen- 
ship honorable. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  questions  that  concern  our  educational  welfare. 
They  invite  the  fullest  possible  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects  announced  on  the  programme.  In  conclusion, 
I  think  I  but  express  the  general  sentiment  of  this 
convention  when  I  say  that  we  deem  it  fortunate  to 
be  enabled  to  hold  our  deliberations  in  a  section  giv- 
ing such  evidence  of  material  wealth ;  in  a  valley 
whose  beauties  and  whose  history  have,  as  has  been 
said,  formed  the  theme  for  song  and  for  story ;  in  a 
town  which,  in  its'  own  experience  during  the  last  ten 
years,  so  well  illustrates  in  its  own  educational  growth 
the  possibilities  of  our  school  system.  This  meeting 
in  Wilkesbarre  should  do  good  work.  We  have  in- 
centives all  around  us.  As  we  have  crossed  the 
mountains  and  traversed  the  valleys,  as  we  have 
looked  upon  well-tilled  fields,  and  flaming  forges,  and 
rich  mineral  deposits,  and  the  thousand  evidences  of 
power  which  this  state  of  ours  offers,  an  appeal  has 
Deen  made  to  us,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
powerful,  to  work  together  to  give  to  Pennsylvania  a 
character  based  upon  those  virtues  which  alone  exalt 
a  state. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  renewing 
our  thanks  for  your  greeting,  we  tender  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  join  in  our  deliberations. 


But  one  member  of  the  Enrolling  Com- 
mittee (Prof.  I.  S.  Geist)  being  present,  tbe 
vacancies  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Misses  Mary  McCord  and  Mary  R.  Field, 
and  Messrs.  J.  C.  Doane  and  D.  £.  Kast, 
who  at  once  proceeded  with  their  duties. 

Music — "Merrily  o'er  the  Calm,  Blue 
Sea,'*  by  Misses  Anna  M.  and  Lydia  J. 
Fisher. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  visitors 
from  other  states  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  body. 

Supt.  Eastburn  stated  that  a  suggestion 
had  been  made  that  we  hold  a  county  spell- 
ing match  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session, 
and  to  test  the  matter  he  would  make  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect. 

Dr.  Alex.  Shiras,  of  the  National  Bureau, 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  such 
a  contest,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  do 
credit  to  the  state. 

J.  L.  Richardson,  esq.,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
thought  the  honor  of  the  state  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  these  teachers,  and  that  such  an 
exercise  would  ekcite  considerable  interest 
in  this  community. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Heston  said  there  were  those 
here  who  had  met  and  defeated  Princeton 
and  Chester,  and  need  not  fear  to  try  again. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Verrill  said  no  doubt  we 
would  all  enjoy  hearing  a  spelling  match,  but 
when  the  spellers  were  called  for  they  might 
not  be  so  numerous. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  not  opposed  to  spell- 
ing bees,  and  at  proper  times  and  places 
thought  they  would  do  good ;  but  here  and 
now  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  this  action. 
If  we  resolve  upon  this  match,  we  shall  have 
everybody  thinking  and  talking  spelling; 
and  we  have  important  questions  on  our  pro- 
gramme that  call  for  undivided  attention, 
from  which  it  will  be  diverted  if  this  motion 
prevails. 
•  Prof.  Allen  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
postpone  the  match  to  July  4th,  1776,  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  the  vote 
was  unanimous  against  the  resolution. 

Prof.  Allen  read  from  the  Phila.  Ledger  a 
criticism  on  educational  conventions,  headed 
"  How  not  to  do  it,"  referring  to  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  higher  education  by  such 
bodies.  Prof.  A.  thought  there  was  some 
point  to  the  criticism.  We  know  that  in 
Pennsylvania  education  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  is  confined  to  the  primary  grades, 
and  even  then  the  attendance  is  irregular, 
and  many  children  do  not  attend  at  all.  The 
great  question  for  us,  then,  would  seem  to 
be  how  to  devise  some  scheme  to  lift  this 
branch  of  the  system  out  of  the  old  ruts — to* 
adapt  a  course  of  study  to  the  wants  of  this 
large  majority  of  children  who  never  reach 
the  High  School.  What  shall  be  done  for 
the  common,  ungraded  schools,  like,  for  in- 
stance, the  five  hundred  in  Lu^rne  county? 

Dr.  Wickersham  had  read  the  Ledger  exit- 
icism,  and  while  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  it,  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with  it. 
He  was  not  sure  that  these  large  educational 
conventions  might  not  sometimes  profitably 
take  up  higher  questions.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  there  is  danger,  in  discussing  what 
education  ought  to  be,  of  forgetting  what  it 
is.  The  critic,  however,  had  probably  over- 
looked the  distinction  between  local  institute 
work  and  that  of  the  State  and  National  As- 
sociations. Local  institutes  properly  confine 
themselves  to  details ;  the  larger  associations 
may  with  equal  propriety  take  broader  views. 
But  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  with  which  the  last 
speaker  closed.  What  kind  of  primary  edu- 
cation shall  we  give  those  who  can  go  no 
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higher,  and  how  shall  we  reach  those  who 
are  not  in  school  at  all  ?  It  is  true  that  but 
a  small  percentage  are  found  in  the  higher 
schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  coming 
men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania  will  receive 
only  such  education  as  the  common  primary 
schools  will  give  them,  and  of  course  that 
embraces  but  the  mere  elements.  What  shall 
we  do  for  them?  A  partial  answer  to  the 
question  might  be  foiind  in  introducing  the 
higher  branches  into  the  lower  schools;  and 
still  better,  by  putting  our  very  best  teaching 
talent  into  the  primary  grades,  thus  bringing 
the  best  mind  in  the  profession  into  contact 
with  a  thousand  individuals  where  it  touches 
but  one  under  present  circumstances.  It  is 
too  true  that  our  primary  schools  have  every- 
where been  neglected,  and  that  the  most  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  highest  grades, 
which  but  few  of  our  children  ever  reach, 
the  great  majority  never  getting  beyond  the 
primary  school. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  said  in  answer  to  the 
question,  What  shall  we  do  for  the  96  per 
cent,  of  pupils  who  never  pass  farther  than 
the  primary  school?  Give  them  such  training 
as  will  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  after- 
life. He  would  have  less  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  fill  their  places  with  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology,  chemistry,  zoology ;  all 
these  may  be  studied  intelligently  by  our 
primary  pupils,  if  they  are  properly  pre- 
sented. One  remark  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent deserves  to  be  written  in  gold — 
"putting  our  very  best  teaching  talent  into 
the  primary  schools."  Our  schools  are  fail- 
ing to  do  for  the  children,  in  the  short  time 
they  are  there,  that  which  ought  to  be  done. 
Proper  presentation  of  the  branches  referred 
to  would  create  an  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and  interest  the  parents,  who  would  see  their 
children  acquiring  practical  knowledge  in- 
stead of  much  which  they  at  least  regard  as 
valueless.  We  ought  to  teach  what  children 
will  love  to  hear,  if  we  would  give  new  life 
to  our  systems  of  education. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Eastbtirn,  the  hours 
of  meeting  were  fixed  at  9  a.  m.,  2  and  8  p.  m. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was 
^nt  in  enrollment  of  members. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


A  FTER  music  by  the  Misses  Fisher,  Pres- 
/\  ident  WoodruiT  proceeded  to  deliver 
nis  Inaugural  Address,  which  occupied  some 
forty-five  minutes  in  delivery.  We  give  the 
accompanying  synopsis  of  this  paper. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  met  to  take  coun- 
sel together  in  regard  to  the  educational  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  school  system  of  the  state  owes 
its  vitality  to  the  influence  of  this  association.  The 
past  is  secure,  but  the  future  awakens  our  solicitude ; 
for  there  lie  all  our  interests.  Our  terminus  a  quo 
and  history  are  known,  but  not  the  influence  and 
power  now  treasured  up  in  three  generations  of 
pupils ;  .and  no  one  can  tell  our  terminus  ad  quern. 
Popular  education  is  a  new  interest—- one  that  is  not 
yet  fully  adjusted  to  the  other  vital  interests  of  an  ad- 
vancing'  civilization.  Although  we  have  a  school 
system,  a  million  dollars  a  year  from  the  state,  a 
superintendent  in  every  county,  an  efficient  State  De- 
partment, nine  flourishing  Normal  Schools,  nearly  a 
million  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  are 
spending  nearly  ten  millions  a  year  for  their  support, 
yet  never  before  were  so  many  Questions  raised  in  re- 
gard to  educational  means  and  methods.  This  is 
hopeful.  Men  who  think  will  differ.  But  good  will 
come  of  it  at  last.  Our  school  laws  are  open  to 
amendment.  Our  system  was  established  by  men 
who  knew  better  than  the  people  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  republican  government. 

There  are  several  classes  of  complainers :  First, 
those  who  claim  that  parents  or  the  church  must  edu- 
cate the  children : — not  the  state.  A  Wilkesbarre  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  holds  that  the 
taxation  of  one  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  another 
is  wrong ;  and  that  in  a  system  of  public  school  edu- 
cation A  is  taxed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  B ; 
therefore  such  a  system  is  wrong.  But  both  premises 
are  false,  as  society  implies  inequality  of  contribution 
to  the  public  good,  and  education  of  B  is  an  advan- 
tage to  A.  We  may  differ  as  to  details,  but  the  idea 
that  the  state  should  promote  general  intelligence  is, 
with  us,  almost  identical  with  the  idea  of  government 
itself,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  time  of  William 
Penn. 

A  second  class  insist  that  our  public  schools  should 
be  for  the  poor,  and  should  be  such  as  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  choose  to  make  them.  Beggars  should  not  be 
choosers,  they  say.  Children  should  not  be  educated 
to  a  relish  for  enjoyments  they  are  not  likely  to  have. 
It  would  be  only  a  new  temptation.  But  by  awaken- 
ing this  taste,  by  increasing  their  wants,  many  have 
kindled  within  them  aspirations  that  have  led  them 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
character.  All  the  forces  of  the  human  soul  should 
be  so  developed  and  cultivated  as  to  mutually  sustain 
and  support  each  other.  If  we  could  secure  the  re- 
sponsive force  of  all  the  laws  lying  in  every  part  of 
our  being,  the  character  produced  would  be  one  in 
which  all  the  lines  of  the  divine  original  would  ap- 
pear. Diogenes  might  then  blow  out  his  lamp.  We 
do  not  expect  all  these  results  from  secular  education. 
But  something  can  be  done.  Every  zest  awakened 
in  the  realm  of  taste  not  only  adds  to  human  joy, 
but  enlarges  the  dominion  of  mind,  and  gives  <*  em- 
pire over  present  passions.''  In  addition  to  religious 
restraints,  give  us  an  aesthetic  conscience.  If  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  had  no  works  of  art,  no  beau- 
tiful buildings— only  grim  walls — the  police  force 
would  need  to  be  doubled.  Works  of  art  are  cheap 
educators ;  they  teach  for  centuries  without  salary  or 
text-books. 

A  third  class  are  in  favor  of  public  schools  that 
shall  teach  to  read,  write  and  keep  accounts,  as  they 
consider   so   much  necessary  to  self-preservation. 
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There  is  work  in  the  world,  they  say,  that  educated 
people  will  not  do,  and  that  those  who  do  thi^  work 
are  occupying  a  place  as  important  as  any  other. 
But  the  scale  of  human  employments  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  scale  of  human  competency,  and  though 
we  do  our  utmost  to  educate  and  elevate  everybody, 
there  will,  probably,  be  no  dearth  of  scavengers  and 
rag-pickers  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  to  come. 
Add  to  this  the  moral  depravity  of  men,  and  we 
need  not  fear  that  everybody  will  become  so  ele- 
vated, refined  and  good  that  the  necessary  work  of 
the  world  will  not  be  done. 

A  fourth  class  contend  that  our  school  system  is  a 
iailure,  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough — does  not 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  children.  If  educa- 
tion is  to  preserve  the  state,  the  education  must  be 
acquired.  But  if  the  children  voluntarily  attend  the 
schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure,  substantially, 
the  desired  end,  and  the  attendance  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, it  may  not  be  wise  to  press  a  theory  to  its 
extremest  limit,  lest  other  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered— which  indicates  the  state  of  things  in  Penn- 
sylvania to-day. 

A  fifth  class  wish  the' state  to  '<  carry  all  its  chil- 
dren not  only  up  to  college,  but  through  it."  If  the 
United  States  should  give  lands  to  this  state,  as  she 
has  to  some  of  the  other  states,  it  might  be  well  to  set 
apart  the  income  from  them  for  the  support  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  thoufh  more  good  could  be  done  by  estab- 
lishing  a  purely  normal  school.  The  state  is  not 
successful  in  managing  public  works  and  institu- 
tions. Colleges  have  generally  a  denominational 
character,  and  have  been  established  to  give  wider 
influence  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  body 
which  they,  in  a  degree,  represent.  They  will 
achieve  a  wider  usefulness  in  their  present  unity  of 
aim,  with  diversity  of  method,  than  they  could  un- 
der state  control,  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  accidents  of  political  exigency  and  party  su- 
premacy. Let  the  state  stop  with  high  schools — 
which  can  be  made  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  locality 
— ^and  normal  schools.  If  we  go  farther,  the  door 
is  open  for  state  aid  to  denominational  schools, 
which  all  good  citizens  should  deprecate 

A  sixth  class  plead  for  more  practical  instruction 
in  our  schools,  though  they  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
would  be  practical  instruction.  One  calls  for  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  of  science.  Another  favors  the 
teaching  of  history.  Others  wish  the  children  to  be 
made  familiar  with  "  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
authors,"  as  the  most  practical  kind  of  education. 
Without  doubt  education  should  be  practical.  But 
the  demands  of  the  times,  the  scope  of  human  inves- 
tigation, and  the  condition  of  the  pupils  should  de- 
termine the  meaning  of  the  word  "practical'*  in 
this  connection.  General  education  only  shows  in 
what  direction  to  look  for  things  desired,  and  leaves 
it  for  special  education  to  secure  special  practical 
results.  Still,  there  is  no  more  important  question 
for  discussion  before  this  body  than,  What  shall  we 
teach  ? 

A  seventh  class  allege  that  our  schools  are  god- 
less, and  they  withdraw  their  sympathy,  and  pay 
their  taxes  under  moral  protest.  They  are  in  favor 
of  religious  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and 
wish  the  Bible  to  be  made  the  text-book  for  such  in- 
struction. Five  years  ago,  at  Lancaster,  this  asso- 
ciation, after  an  earnest  debate,  passed  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  the 
Bible  being  the  basis  of  such  instruction.  Religious 
instruction  is  infinitely  more  important  than  any 


other,  bat  how  can  it  be  given  in  the  public  school 
without  violating  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  and  without  introducing  a  principle  that 
all  history  has  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty  of 
conscience?  In  the  college,  the  normal  school,  and 
the  boarding  school  there  should  be  religious  in> 
struction;  as  in  such  institutions  the  domestic  and 
social  arrangements  and  influences  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  school  as  are  the  exercises  of  the  class- 
room. Moreover,  parents  who  send  to  these  schools 
can  choose  such  as  give  the  kind  of  religious  in* 
struction  they  prefer.  But  is  it  wise  to  insist  that 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  our  public 
schoob  ? 

Religion  is  a  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of 
worship,  love,  and  obedience.  It  is  a  right  feeling 
toward  God.  It  is  distinguished  from  tfaeolc^y  by 
being  subjective;  designating  the  feelings  and  acts 
of  men  which  relate  to  God;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  morality  by  regarding  the  character  and  will  oi 
God  as  the  ground  of  duty,  and  not  merely  the  in- 
terests of  men  as  members  of  society. 

Instruction  is  that  part  of  education  which  fur- 
nished the  mind  with  knowledge.  Religious  instruc- 
tion, then,  must  mean  the  furnishing  of  the  mind 
with  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  worship  and  love 
of  God,  and  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
Him.  As  we  said  at  Lancaster  that  this  instruction 
should  be  given,  it  may  be  inquired  how  it  shall  be 
given.  If  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  things,  there 
must  be  catechising.  What  is  worship?  Why  is  it 
a  duty  ?  How  shall  the  duty  be  performed  ?  What 
is  love?  Is  there  a  love  of  complacency,  and  a 
love  of  benevolence?  What  is  the  difference? 
Where  are  we  to  exercise  each  ?  If  religious  in- 
struction is  to  be  made  practical,  the  pupils  must  be 
taught  how  to  worship,  etc.  But  our  state  constitu- 
tion says  that  *'  all  men  have  a  .  .  .  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences;"  and  that  "no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  by  law  to  any  modes  of  worship."  But 
how  can  religion,  worship,  be  taught  and  no  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  mode  ?  Our  schools  are  not  god- 
less because  religion  is  not  taught.  God  is  ac> 
knowledged  in  our  state  constitution,  and  his  moral 
government  of  the  world.  So  He  should  be  in  the 
public  school,  and  can  be,  without  giving  religious 
instruction.  If  all  are  agreed,  of  course  religious 
instruction  can  be  given.  But  no  one  can  properly 
insist  that  it  shall  be  given.  We  have  traditional 
notions  that  connect  education  with  religion,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  some  to  see  that  education  as  provided 
for  in  our  public  school  system,  is  secular  in  its  char- 
acter and  is  sustained  for  secular  ends;  and  that  its 
spirit  is  violated  when  it  is  made  the  vehicle  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  Our  children  take  lessons  in 
music,  drawing,  telegraphy,  or  in  any  specialty,  with- 
out any  accompanying  religious  instruction.  If  there 
is  an  example  that  is  morally  faultless  we  are  con- 
tent. .  It  is  said  that  no  education  is  complete  that 
does  not  include  religious  culture.  Most  true.  Every- 
thing else  should  be  neglected  rather  than  proper 
religious  training. 

But  is  it  the  design  of  our  public  school  system  to 

ve  pupils  a  complete  education  ?      By  no  means. 

>  do  not  teach  them  the  arts  by  which  they  can 
gain  a  livelihood.  Few  desire  that  we  should  at- 
tempt it.  Not  that  we  despise  such  things ;  but  we 
do  as  we  do  because  we  cannot  do  everything  by 
means  of  the  public  school,  and  therefore  do  what 
we  can  do  best.    There  is  wisdom  in  the  distribur 
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turn  of  labor.  The  public  school  is  one  of  the  in- 
stnunentalities  for  human  elevation.  We  may  as- 
sign to  it  a  specific  work,  and  leave  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  average  time  spent  in  the  public 
school  by  each  pupil  in  the  state  is  about  one -ninth 
of  the  year,  excluding  eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  in- 
cluding the  hour  at  neon.  Is  one-ninth  oi  the  wak- 
ing hours  of  each  pupil  too  much  to  be  devoted  to 
intellectual  studies  and  moral  lessons?  Many  of 
our  teachers  can  lead  the  mind  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, but  would  hardly  be  trusted  by  considerate  pa- 
rents to  expound  to  their  children  the  doctrines  of 
redemiitive  grace.  Let  us  thankfully  accept  what 
the  state  can  do  without  violating  the  right  of  any 
taxpayer,  and  supplement  it  according  to  oar  means, 
oar  tastes,  and  the  dictates  of  our  consciences. 

We  had  proposed  to  speak  in  favor  of  normal 
school  support,  the  county  superintendencv,  state 
sapervision,  and  graded  schools ;  but  time  fails. 

In  our  labors  as  teachers  we  must  remember  that 
edacation  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  people 
It  large.  Teachers  think  that  of  course  parents  are 
interested.  Such  meetings  as  this  lead  us  to  think 
that  onr  work  is  appreciated.  But  be  not  deceived. 
The  Pennsylvania  taxpayer  counts  the  cost.  He 
knows  that  the  millions  spent  every  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  come  from  the  people.  He  does 
not  despise  education,  but  fears  he  cannot  afford  it 
Progress  in  education,  he  knows,  means  increase  of 
expenditure.  This  alarms  him.  Teachers  should 
meet  all  his  objections  with  patience  and  candor ; 
for  the  cause  must  fail  unless  such  as  he  are  won  to 
its  sopport.  Educators  are  sometimes  carried  away 
bf  enthusiasm,  and  make  unwise  recommendations 
as  to  expenditure,  and  thus  weaken  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  them.  Wisdom  in  this  is  profitable. 
Pnidence  will  best  assure  progress. 

Our  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  If  our 
schools  advance,  it  will  be  because  the  people  ad- 
vance. Those  who  would  lead  the  people  must  in- 
struct and  inspire  the  people,  and  keep  near  to  them  in 
sympathy  and  effort.  Thus  can  our  various  peoples 
,  be  nnited  in  support  of  this  cause,  and  we  can  show 
to  the  world  thaf.  a  system  of  education  <'  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish"  at  our  hands. 


On  motion  of  Supt.  Eastbum,  speeches  in 
discussion  were  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and 
no  pne  to  speak  twice  without  permission  of 
the  association. 

Prof.  Allen  said  the  President's  paper  had 
covered  the  whole  ground,  and  given  the  best 
of  the  argument  on  both  sides,  so  that  there 
was  little  left  for  those  who  followed  him. 

Mr.  Snowden,  of  Wilkesbarre,  had  never 
supposed  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  teach- 
er to  expound  Scripture,  lie  contended  for 
the  position  taken  by  the  present  law — the 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment. If  the  President  will  agree  to  that, 
we  shall  not  differ.  The  Word  of  God  should 
be  as  free  as  the  sun  and  rain,  and  it  can  be 
trusted  to  speak  for  itself.  Man  is  a  religious 
animal,  and  we  must  recognize  this  fact  in. 


teaching.  He  believed,  too,  in  appealing  to 
God's  law  when  reproving  a  fault. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Richardson,  of  l4izeme,  thought 
it  the  teacher' s  duty  to  cultivate  all  the  faculties 
— to  make  good  men  and  women,  by  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  nature — and  how 
is  this  to  be  done  without  the  Bible  ? 

Supt.  Eastbum,  to  give  positive  shape  Jo 
the  discussion,  and  without  committing  him- 
self upon  the  question,  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  Lancaster,  and  referred  to 
by  the  President,  be  now  rescinded.  The 
resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

*^Resohed^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  that  there  should 
be  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  the 
Bible  should  be  made  the  basis  of  such  instruction.' ' 

Dr.  Wickersham  thought  it  would  not  be 
wise  simply  to  repeal  the  resolution  without 
adopting  a  substitute.  It  might  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  association  was  retro- 
grading in  religious  sentiment,  which  he  did 
not  believe  was  the  fact.  No  one  had  ever 
supposed  that  the  resolution  contemplated  the 
teaching  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  schools 
— it  was  aimed  (if  he  rightly  remembered) 
rather  at  moral  teaching.  While  it  is  wrong 
to  teach  the  dogma  of  any  sect,  the  most 
valuable  thing  we  can  have  in  any  school  is 
a  moral  and  religious  teacher.  He  hoped 
this  important  question  would  not  be  hastily 
decided. 

Prof.  Allen  asked  Dr.  Wickersham  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  substituting  "  mo- 
ral*'  for  * '  religious. '  * 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  this  ques- 
tion, with  the  portion  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress in  reference  to  it,  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  three,  Prof.  Alleil  to  be 
chairman,  to  report  to-morrow.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Miss  M.  L.  Dunn. 

Dr.  Wickersham  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
President's  inaugural,  saying  that  it  stated 
admirably  the  arguments  used  against  the 
school  system,  and  the  re-statement  of  them 
was  not  untimely,  as  they  are  continually 
coming  up  for  re-settlement.  If  anybody 
here  held  these  adverse  opinions,  they  were 
cordially  invited  to  meet  us  on  this  floor  and 
state  and  defend  their  position.  One  other 
argument  is  sometimes  used,  to  which  the 
President  did  not  refer.  Recently  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  papers,  claiming  to  be  an  old 
teacher,  said  that  having  several  children, 
she  would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  go  to  the 
public  schools,  and  warned  Christian  parents 
against  their  contaminating  influence.  Now, 
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while  few  make  such  public  statements,  many 
people  feel  something  like  this  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  so  keep  their  children 
out  of  the  public  schools  and  send  them  to 
private  schools. 

He  (Dr.  W.)  had  been  in  a  large  number 
of  Pennsylvania  schools — perhaps  more  than 
any  other  person  in  the  state — and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  class  of  private  schools  any- 
where, in  their  moral  influence.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  children  are  poor  and  un- 
couth, perhaps  vulgar,  or  even  profane;  but 
in  the  select,  aristocratic  schools,  vices  are 
prevalent  which  are  even  worse ;  and  he,  for 
one,  believed  the  common  schools  were  quite 
as  safe,  if  not  more  so.  One  of  their  great 
advantages  is  the  bringing  together  of  the 
children  of  all  the  people — ^all  ranks,  condi- 
tions, parties,  sects ;  the  barriers  of  opposi- 
tion ♦give  way,  and  we  are  gradually  being 
moulded  into  one  people.  He  hoped,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  our  visitors  would  feel 
free  to  criticise  our  work  and  point  out  our 
defects.  While  we  thmk  highly  of  our  sys- 
tem, if  a  better  one  can  be  devised,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  substitute  it.  Our  great  aim  is  to 
have  that  system  which  is  the  best  for  all  the 
people. 

Prof.  Allen  said  the  strongest  point  made 
by  the  lady  writer  who  had  been  referred  to, 
was  against  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
the  schools ;  and  this  was  certainly  a  strong 
objection. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Maris  explained  some  remarks 
of  his  which  had  been  quoted  and  criticised 
by  the  President.  What  he  had  said,  or  in- 
tended to  say,  was  that  our  public  schools 
need  to  be  supplemented,  as  in  some  other 
states',  by  a  state  university.  Of  course  not 
everybody  could  go  through ;  but  the  oppor- 
.tunity  should  be  offered  by  the  state  to  all  its 
children.  We  should  do  better  by  calling 
nine-tenths  of  our  so-called  colleges  high 
schools,  which  they  are,  and  setting  over 
them  one  real  college  or  university.  We 
have  no  college  held  as  high  as  Yale  or  Har- 
vard. Why?  Wehave wealth,  intelligence, 
brains ;  yet  our  people  must  go  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  state  for  their  higher 
development. 

Supt.  Eastbum  moved  that  the  whole  of 
the  President's  address  be  referred  to  the 
special  committee  already  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  report  upon  such  portions  as 
they  deem  advisable ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Rev.  D.  Copeland,  A.  M.,  of  Wyoming 
Seminary,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of 
the  Preparatory  Schools  to  the  Universities/' 
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SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
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NOTHING  is  of  greater  importance  than  that 
the  proper  work  of  schools  of  different  grades 
should  be  clearly  defined.  A  suitable  division  of 
labor  is  as  important  in  the  economical  and  thor- 
ough education  of  our  youth  as  it  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of  watches  or  pianos.  When  the  universities 
attempt  to  teach  those  subjects  which  have  usually 
been  assigned  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  when 
the  preparatory  schools  strive  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  university  work,  both  are  working  equally  to  a 
disadvantage ;  and  it  is  but  little  different  when  au 
improper  division  of  labor  is  made,  and  one  grade 
of  schools  is  doing  a  work  that  can  be  better  done 
by  another. 

I  shall  confirie  myself  mainly  to  the  exposition  of 
two  faults  in  the  higher  education  of  our  youth. 

1.  The  encroachments  of  the  universities  upon  the 
work  properly  belonging  to  the  preparatory  schools  ; 
and 

2.  The  present  imperfect  division  of  work  be- 
tween the  preparatory  schools  and  universities. 

When  I  speak  of  preparatory  schools,  I  mean 
equally  the  high  schools  and  the  public  and  private 
academies.  The  question  under  consideration  is  quite 
as  important  to  our  excellent  common-school  system 
as  to  our  seminaries. 

By  the  term  universities  I  mean  all  those  institu- 
tions of  learning  whose  charters  empower  them  to 
give  the  usual  collegiate  degrees,  whether  called 
universities  or  colleges. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  some  im- 
portant respects  the  universities  have  descended 
from  the  higher  instruction  for  which  they  were  or- 
ganized to  a  work  that  has  been  long  and  well  done 
by  the  preparatory  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  scientific  departments  of  the  universities.  It  is 
manifest  that  these  higher  schools  should  not  devote 
their  time  to  teaching  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
but  that  the  learning  of  their  professors  and  their  ex- 
tensive apparatus  should  be  applied  to  developing 
and  illustrating  the  more  abstruse  principles  and  the 
less  known  facts  of  nature.  The  elementary  work 
can  manifestly  be  quite  as  well  done  by  the  high 
schools  and  academies. 

But  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  the  facts 
in  the  case  are,  let  us  examine  the  requirements  for 
admission  into  the  scientific  departments  of  some  oC 
our  leading  universities.  It  will  be  fair  for  us  to 
take  Cornell  University  as  a  specimen,  since  it 
claims  to  be  a  leading  progressive  school  of  the  mod- 
em type.  I  quote  from  its  catalogue  its  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  the  scientific  courses  :  i.  Geography ;  a* 
English  Grammar,  including  Orthography  and  Syn- 
tax ;  3.  Arithmetic ;  4.  Algebra,  through  Quadratic 
Equations.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  student 
well  acquainted  wi^th  the  common  English  studies, 
and  with  a  little  knowledge  of  algebra,  can  gain  ad- 
mission into  this  great  university.  Really,  no 
academic  or  high-school  education  is  necessary.  The 
work  that  the  academy  and  high  school  were  es- 
pecially instituted  to  do  is  taken  out  of  their  hands 
and  done  by  the  university,  making  it  nothing  more 
than  a  seminary  of  high  grade  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  preparatory  school  could  do  this  two  yeazi 
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work  quite  as  well,  and  thus  relieve  the  university 
of  this  elementary  instruction.  Why  not  let  the  acad- 
emies and  high  schools  teach  the  elements  of  a// the 
sciences  ?  Why  do  not  these  universities  add  to  their 
requirements  for  admission  a  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary text-books  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  As- 
tronomy, Botany,  Ancient  History,  and  French  and 
German  ?  All  these  are  now  taught  in  our  preparatory 
schools,  and  are  well  taught,  and  it  is  in  no  way  neces- 
sary that  schools  of  higher  grade  should  take  this 
work  upon  themselves.  No  reason  can  be  eiven  for 
this  course,  unless  it  be  the  eager  desire  to  have  the 
name  of  enrolling  a  great  number  of  students. 

Two  advantages  would  be  secured  by  the  additions 
to  the  studies  required  for  admission  as  above  indi- 
cated. In  the  first  place  the  university  would  be 
greatly  the  gai ner  in  the  quality  of  its  students.  Such 
a  preparatory  coarse  would  require  nearly  two  years 
of  additional  study  before  entering  the  university; 
Utas  additional  study  would  bring  greatly  increased 
knowledge  and  discipline  of  mind.  So,  instead  of 
uncultured  boys  from  the  common  schools  they  would, 
from  year  to  year,  be  receiving  a  class  of  young  men 
of  mature  minds  and  of  greatly  increased  mental  cul- 
ture. This  fact  would  enable  the  university  profes- 
sors to  proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  higher  topics  connected  with  a  thorough  course 
in  science.  The  elementary  work  would  have  been 
done,  and  the  student  would  be  ready  for  harder 
study  and  the  investigation  of  the  more  complicated 
problems  of  nature.  As  it  is,  both  students  and  pro- 
fessors labor  under  great  disadvantages ;  the  student 
has  not  either  the  discipline  or  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  enter  successfully  upon  the  more  difficult  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  the  professor  must  labor  for  two 
years  to  bring  him  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  can 
fully  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
university.  Thus  it  appears  that  two  years  more  in 
preparation  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
professor  and  student. 

The  second  advantage  of  requiring  a  fuller  prepar- 
ation  for  the  scientific  courses,  is  found  in  the  effect 
that  it  would  have  upon  the  preparatory  schools. 
Students  who  now  rush  from  our  grammar  schools  to 
die  university,  would  be  kept  in  the  hi|;h  schools  and 
academies  for  two  years  longer,-  thus  mcreasing  the 
number  of  advanced  students,  and  by  an  enlarged 
income  give  these  institutions  greater  facilities  for 
doing  their  work.  This  point  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  our  universities,  by  their  low  standard  of 
a&iission,  are  doing  a  great  injury  to  these  schools 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  themselves 
or  the  students.  Many  of  our  high  schools  are  de- 
prived of  the  most  of  their  best  students  through  the 
inducements  held  out  by  the  colleges  in  their  small 
requirements  for  admission,  an  evil  which  would  be 
avoided  by  a  proper  enlargement  of  the  preparatory 
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It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  additional  re- 
quirements for  admission  into  the  scientific  courses, 
which  I  have  suggested,  would  pn|  the  graduates  in 
science  on  the  same  footing  with  the  graduates  in  the 
aits.  As  it  is  now,  there  are  two  years'  difference  in 
&e  actual  work  performed,  and  this  is  all  in  the  dif- 
ference of  time  required  for  preparation ;  and  yet 
both  go  out  apparently  upon  the  same  level,  each 
with  his  parchment  in  hand.  Xow  it  is  manifest  that 
this  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  preparatory  qualifica- 
tions for  the  various  courses  ought  to  be  die  same  in 
9K)vnt,  and  then  the  time  spent  in  the  university  the 


same.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  have  less  pedantry 
and  more  sound  scholarship,  and  the  value  of  a  di- 
ploma correspondingly  increased.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  young  men  that 
they  desire  not  so  much  an  education  as  the  name  of 
being  educated.  All  these,  when  other  things  are 
equsd,  will  naturally  prefer  those  institutions  which 
will  furnish  them  the  coveted  certificate  on  the  easiest 
terms.  This  may  account  for  the  large  attendance 
at  Cornell  University,  and  for  the  very  few  who  take 
the  classical  course.  From  the  catalogues  of  this 
institution  I  find  only  about  six  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred of  its  gradtq|es  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
leaving  ninety-four  who  receive  other  degrees  requir- 
ing two  years  less  study.  It  is  as  though  all  our 
colleges  should  graduate  ninety-four  out  of  every 
hun£ed  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  keeping 
the  remaining  six  only  for  two  years  longer. 

How  near  this  would  come  to  degrading  our  col- 
leges to  the  level  of  a  first-class  high  school  or  semi- 
nary I  leave  you  to  judge.  One  thing  is  quite  certain: 
Many  an  institution  of  this  kind  gives  its  students 
an  education  fully  equivalent  in  amount  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  a  young  man  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore 
year,  and  hence  equivalent  to  that  acquired  by  the 
graduates  from  many  of  our  universities  in  the  scien- 
tific courses.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  better 
class  of  our  higher  institutions  are  elevating  the 
standard  for  admission,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  who  receive  a  univero 
sity  diploma  will  be  required  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  study  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  study  pursued. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject :  The 
present  imperfect  division  of  the^work  between  the 
preparatory  schools  and  the  universities.  My  re- 
marks on  this  point  will  have  reference  mainly  to  the 
classical  course  of  study.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
this  course  of  study  dates  back  long  before  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  natural  science  had  been  developed. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  university  scarcely  anything 
was  taueht  except  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
with  a  little  Metaphysics.  But  since  that  day  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  many  other  sciences  have 
been  bom  and  grown  to  maturity.  The  importance 
of  these  subjects  no  one  doubts,  but  the  difficulty  is 
and  has  been  to  give  them  a  suitable  place  without 
crowding  out  studies  long  considered  equally  im- 
portant. 

In  the  requirements  made  for  admission,  the  uni- 
Tersities  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  work  of 
teaching  these  natural  sciences.  «This  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  not  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
them  are  required  for  admission.  The  same  amount 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics  is  required,  or  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  more  of  them 
is  now  required  than  a  century  ago.  The  college 
faculties  have  not,  for  reasons  that  have  seemed  good 
to  them,  thought  it  best  so  to  change  the  preparatory 
course,  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  investiga- 
tion in  the  domain  of  thouglft.  This  adherence 
to  the  old  requirements  for  admission  has  given  rise, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  division 
of  the  work  between  the  universities  and  prepara- 
tory schoobt.  While  it  was  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics and  little  else  in  the  college,  the  old  prepara-  ■ 
tory  course  was  evidently  just  what  was  needed,  but 
with  a  multitude  of  new  subjects  of  study,  there  came 
a  demand  for  a  full  re-adjustment  of  both  the  pre- 
paratory course  and  the  college  course.  This  re- 
adjustment has  rever  been  made  and  manifestly  will 
not  soon  be  made ;  and  yet  it  seems  veiy  easy  to  make 
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it  if  the  presidents  of  a  few  of  our  leading  collejjes 
could  agree  on  the  requisite  changes.  There  would 
be  no  trouble  in  the  lesser  colleges  dropping  into 
line,  if  led  off  by  such  institutions  as  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Lafayette. 

Let  us  inquire  what  are  some  of  the  changes  de- 
manded from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  There  are 
some  serious  objections  to  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  preparatory  studies.  Aside  from  the  common 
English  studies,  the  catalogues  of  nearly  all  our  fore- 
most colleges  show  that  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics are  the  only  requirements.  These  studies,  as 
all  will  see,  call  into  severe  i^tion  tlie  reasoning 
powers  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  Those  studies  which  would  delight  and  in- 
struct the  perceptive  powers  are  reserved  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  too  not  for  the  first  years  of  the  col- 
lege course,  but  for  the  last  two  years.  This  reverses 
the  natural  order.  First,  the  sciences  of  observation 
and  experiment,  with  yhich  the  perceptions  have  so 
much  to  do,  and  then  the  studies  which  exercise  the 
judgment  and  reason.  With  President  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that 
boys  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  required  to  take  up  the 
study  of  Latin  before  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  The  earlier  years  may  much  more  profitably 
be  employed  in  other  things ;  and  if  so  employed, 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  may  afterward  be 
pursued  much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  intelli- 
gently. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  frequently  observed — 
which  every  teacher  has  probably  observed  for  him- 
self—that youths  who  have  even  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  early  systematic  training,  but  possessed  only 
the  greater  maturity  of  the  faculties  which  comes  with 
advancing  years,  and  who  at  a  period  much  later 
than  the  average  have  resolved  to  fit  themselves  for 
admission  into  college,  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  that  is  required  in  a  singularly  short  space  of  time, 
often  within  the  compass  of  a  single  year.  And  such 
students,  when  of  ordinary  native  ability,  have  usu- 
ally approved  themselves  among  the  most  thorough 
linguists  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belonged.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  two  years  is  as  good  as  two  dozen 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  that  our  colleges  require  of 
preparation  in  the  classics,  provided  violence  be  not 
done  to  nature  by  forcing  the  study  upon  minds  un- 
prepared for  it. 

During  the  earlier  period  now  occupied  with 
with  weary  and,  to  a  great  extent,  profitless  labor 
over  uncongenial  studies,  I  would  introduce  first 
the  sciences  of  classification  embraced  under  the 
general  name  of  Natural  History,  as  Botany,  2^o- 
l(>gy»  Mineralogy.  No  subjects  are  better  suited 
than  these  to  gratify  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  grow- 
ing mind;  to  satisfy  its  cravings  after  positive 
knowledge ;  to  keep  alive  the  perceptive  powers;  to 
illustrate  the  beauty  and  order  of  method,  and  to 
lead  to  methodical  habits  of  thought.  That  these 
subjects  will  interest  children  of  very  early  years, 
and  that  such  children  will  require  no  painful  con- 
straint  to  secure  their  attention  to  them,  I  have  my- 
self seen  experimentally  verified ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Prof.  Hooker  before  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
his  distinguished  relative.  Prof.  Henslow,  in  giving 
instruction  on  &e  same  subjects  in  one  of  the  hum- 
blest schools  of  England,  is  conclusive  to  the  same 
effect. 

Along  with  these  sciences  I  would  teach  those 


which  depend  upon  observation  and  experiment, 
embracing  chemistry  and  the  various  branches  of 
physics.  As  in  natural  history  we  have  classifica- 
tion of  individuals  referred  to  form,  so  here  we 
have  classification  of  facts  and  phenomena  referred 
to  law.  These  sciences  present  the  happiest  ex-^ 
amples  of  reasoning  in  both  the  inductive  and  de- 
ductive forms.  They  lead  to  habits  of  arranging 
premises  and  deducing  conclusions  which*  accord 
most  with  the  daily  exigencies  of  life,  and  thus  pro- 
mote that  soundness  of  judgment  which  is  among 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  practical  men. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that,  in 
the  early  period  of  education,,  these  sciences  should 
be  pursued  into  their  more  abstruse  developments. 
This  should  be  left  to  ^e  universities,  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  So  much  as  is  here  suggested  is 
actually  required  for  admission  to  King's  College, 
London,  and  to  the  London  University.  Dr.  Car- 
penter, the  great  physiologist,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  the  effects  of  this  requisition. 

If  a  lad  has  pursued  the  course  of  study  above  re- 
ferred to  till  he  is  fifteen,  he  then  will  have  that  ma- 
turity and  discipline  of  mind  which  will  enable  to 
take  up  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  rapidly  master 
them;  and  by  seventeen,  or  eighteen  at  the  latest, 
will  be  most  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  and 
this  is  young  enough  for  any  student  to  enter  college. 
In  the  British  universities  the  average  age  of  students 
at  admission  is;  according  to  the  reports  of  the  royal 
commissioners,  about  eighteen  and  a  half,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  some  of  our  American  collies  are 
agitating  the  question  of  raising  the  standard  of  age 
to  about  this. 

Were  the  requirements  for  admission  into  college 
made  to  include  the  natural  sciences  above  enumer- 
ated, at  least  one-half  of  the  Greek  required  might 
be  transferred  from  the  preparatory  course  to  the  col- 
lege course;  this  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pre- 
paratory schools  especially,  as  the  classes  in  Greek 
are  always  very  small,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  would 
be  any  disadvantage  to  the  colleges.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  elements  of  natural  science  into  the  pre- 
paratory course  would  relieve  the  universities  of* 
much  inconvenience  in  teaching  these  subjects,  and 
give  them  additional  time  for  other  work.  Time 
would  be  further  gained,  from  the  fact  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences  having  already  been  learned 
and  a  good  discipline  of  mind  secured  by  the  stu- 
dents, the  more  advanced  instruction  could  be  given 
by  lectures. 

All  our  preparatory  schools  are  fully  able  to  im- 
part the  instruction  necessary  to  meet  these  additional 
requirements ;  indeed  they  are  already  teaching  these 
subjects  to  large  classes,  but  not  generally  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  college.  The  plan  indi- 
cated would  put  no  additional  labor  upon  our  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
so  lessen  the  labor  of  the  universities  in  these  respects 
as  to  eive  them  time  for  more  appropriate  work.  I 
am  fully  convinc^  that  such  a  preparatory  training 
would  render  the  collegiate  course  much  more  profit- 
able than  it  is  now,  and  that  classical  scholarship 
would  be  so  improved,  that  it  would  be  no  very  uiK 
common  thing  among  us,  to  find  a  graduate  who 
should  be  really  able  to  read  Latin  and  Greek. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  recommend  less 
lyatin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  taking  the  prepaia- 
tory  and  collegiate  courses  togeAer,  but  only  a  differ- 
ent distribution  of  these  studies  between  the  college 
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and  preparatory  school.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  these  would  be  obtained,  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  brought  before  the  mind 
of  the  student  in  their  natural  order.  Nor  do  I  re- 
commend less  of  natural  science,  but  more,  and  that, 
too,  secured  in  less  time  for  the  same  reasons.  I  be. 
lieve  inost  thoroughly  in  the  benefits  of  the  classics, 
ts  well  as  of  natural  science,  and  it  is  because  I  do 
believe  in  them  that  I  advocate  an  entire  re-adjust- 
ment in  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  courses  of 
study. 

These  thoughts  are  submitted  to  the  members  of 
this  convention,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  stir  up 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  our  great  state  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  change  in  our  educational  schemes,  and 
thereby  hasten  the  day  when  the  desired  result  may 
be  realized. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  postponed 
for  the  present. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  Excursion, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Palmer,  Bar- 
Bum,  and  Misses  Lewis  and  Rodney. 

Tbe  chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee on  auditing  the  Treasurer's  account : 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Weaver,  C.  H.  Verrill,  A.  D. 
Glenn. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  opened  the  exercises — a  song 
by  Miss  H.  E.  Sleeper,  of  Delaware 
county,  and  another  by  Miss  Fisher,  of 
Wilkesbarre. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Fetter,'  of  the  Girls'  Nor- 
mal  School,  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Power  of  Thought."* 

Music—"  There's  a  Sigh  in  the  Heart"— 
by  the  Misses  Fisher. 

Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  selection  entitled   "  Dress  Reform." 

Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  Swarthmore  College,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  ''Lessons  in  Manners 
and  Morals."    * 


LESSONS  IN  MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 


BY  MARIA  L.  SANFORD. 

I  DO  not  need  to  prove  bv  labored  argument  that 
good  manners  and  good  morals  are  valuable;  the 
fact  is  conceded  by  all.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show 
that  teaching  moridsand  manners  is  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  school -room.  This  point  has  in 
theory  long  been  admitted;  it  has  been  orthodox 
doctrine  from  the  times  of  the  fathers;  and  the  skep- 
ticism of  our  own  day,  which  has  questioned  all 
things  and  denied  the  most  ancient  traditions,  has 
itill  recognized  as  sound  the  theory  that  children 


*Pn>f.  F.  writes  us  that  the  manuscript  of  this  paper  has  been 
lott,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  ithere. 


should  be  taught  not  only  how  to  think  but  also  how 
to  live.  •  Nor  is  it  an  obsolete  doctrine,  forgotten, 
crowded  out  by  present,  vital  issues.  The  moral 
bearing  of  education  is  constantly  kept  before  us ; 
we  are  urged  to  educate  the  masses  that  they  may 
make  not  wiser  but  better  men  and  women ;  and  the 
strong  argument  for  compulsory  education  \^  the  pre-' 
vention  of  crime.  Where  we  fail,  is  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  we  profess  to  believe. 

We  present  the  subject  at  our  institutes,  discuss  it 
at  our  conventions,  but  there,  alas!  we  leave  it. 
Like  the  Civil  Service  Reform  among  the  politicians, 
it  is  in  the  platform  but  not  in  the  practice.  I  do  not 
deny  that  some  spasmodic  attempts  at  moral  culture 
are  made  by  most  of  us,  but  I  believe  that  we  all  fol- 
low too  closely  the  example  of  the  old  minister  who, 
firstly,  took  a  text ;  secondly,  departed  from  his  text ; 
and  thirdly,  kept  away  from  it. 

I  appeal  to  your  consciousness  to  confirm  my  as- 
sertion that  the  cultivation  of  good  morals  and  good 
manners  does  not  receive  in  our  schools  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  If  it  were  possible 
to  make  an  estimate,  and*  each  one  of  us  would  hon- 
estly record  the  proportion  of  time  and  thought  given 
during  the  past  year  to  the  moral,  and  to  the  intellec- 
tual, culture  of  our  pupils  would  we  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  testimony  thus  afforded,  and  deny  that  it  in 
any  way  represented  our  sense  of .  their  comparative 
importance  and  value?  Do  I  need  further  excuse 
for  presenting  a  few  plain,  practical  hints  upon  this 
subject? 

First,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  culpable  neglect. 
One  radical  cause  I  believe  to  be  the  conviction  that 
moral  ideas  are  inborn,  that  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
to  the  soul  is  all  the  teaching  that  is  necessary.  With- 
out  in  any  way  entering  upon  the  religious  aspect  of 
this  question,  either  by  upholding  or  disclaiming 
special  tenets,  I  affirm  that  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  love  of  truth  is  no  more  inborn  than 
love  of  mathematics.  There  are  different  degrees  of 
capacity  for  each,  but  each  like  the  other  must  be 
taught  and  learned.  I  claim  that,  however  moral 
ideas  may  be  obtained,  moral  training  is  necessary  to 
secure  obedience  to  their  requirements,  and  whether 
the  light  comes  from  within  or  from  without,  if  we 
walk  by  its  guidance,  it  is  through  the  influence  of 
right  teaching  and  by  the  formation  of  right  habits. 
We  know  that  the  moral  sensibilities  may  be  blunted 
by  neglect;  shall  we  not  then  admit  that  they  may  be 
rendered  more  acute  and  delicate  by  cultivation  ? 

Then,  we  have  also  a  kind  of  general  and  unde- 
fined notion  that  by  the  training  of  the  intellect  the 
moral  nature  is,  of  course,  developed.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  a  recent  work,  combats  forcibly  this  idea. 
He  says  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  give  a  person  les- 
sons in  painting  to  make  him  a  musician,  as  to  expect 
by  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  language  to  fit 
the  youth  for  social  and  political  duties.  In  a  certain 
sense,  undoubtedly,  all  education  is  elevating,  and 
the  cultivation  of  one  set  of  faculties  aids  in  the 
development  of  all.  Other  things  being  equal  the 
child  who  had  been  trained  in  painting  would  more 
easily  become  a  musician ;  and  the  habits  of  attention, 
.  of  thought,  of  discrimination,  which  are  formed  by 
solving  problems  and  construing  sentences,  enable 
him  to  grasp  more  readily  moral  ideas.  But  no 
farther  than  w^  would  trust  to  his  education  in  mathe- 
matics to  make  him  a  good  linguist,  can  we  trust  his 
training  in  either  of  these  to  develop  his  moral  na- 
ture and  fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
We  fiail  in  our  practice  to  discern  the  true  nature 
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of  education.  We  repeat  over  and  over  again  that 
education  is  the  drawing  out  and  strengtffening  of 
the  faculties  of  the  child ;  but  we  form  our  s^rstems 
and  put  forth  our  efforts  day  after  day  and  year  after 
vear,  as  if  the  sole  object  were  to  push  him  through 
lesson  books,  cram  bis  memory  with  facts,  gorge  his 
helj^less  faculties  with  problems,  theories,  arguments, 
systems.  Not «« What  is  he  ?"  but  "  How  much  does 
he  know  ?"  is  the  question  by  which  we  constantly 
test  our  work.  The  only  excuse  for  this  course  is 
that  it  is  easy;  it  requires  little  effort  and  no  origi- 
nality ;  the  work  can  be  done  without  thought,  and 
estimated  without  difficulty.  The  courses  of  study 
which  the  pupil  has  completed,  and  the  fluency  with 
which  he  acquits  himself  on  examination  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  all.  Not  so  the  higher  culture ;  it  is 
slow  and  silent  in  its  manifestations,  and  he  who 
makes  it  the  object  of  his  teaching  must  be  content 
to  work  by  faith,  to  "  sow  beside  all  waters,"  and 
to  wait  for  his  reward.  It  is  work,  too,  that  can  be 
done  on  no  stereotyped  plan ;  it  requires  thought,  in- 
ventive genius,  the  power  (o  understand  and  to  sym- 
pathise with  other  minds,  skill  in  giving  assistance, 
judgment  in  withholding  it,  and,  over  and  above  all, 
faith  in  final  success,  which  will  triumph  over  diffi- 
culty, and,  regardless  of  present  discouragement,  will 
cheerfully  work  on,  and 

"  Reach  a  hand  through  time,  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tean." 

But,  at  the  best,  our  ideas  of  education  are  too 
narrow  and  exclusive ;  we  are  the  devotees  of  books  j 
we  can  conceive  of  no  education  without  them ;  we 
are  ready  to  deny  the  identity  of  Homer  and  of 
Shakespeare  because  they  were  so  independent  of 
such  aid.  Even  those  who  avoid  the  cramming  process 
still  look  too  absolutely  for  scholaistic  development. 
We  call  the  book- worm  an  educated  man,  though  he 
may  be  deaf  to  harmony,  blind  to  beauty,  awkward 
and  unskillful,  and  entirely  oblivious  of  those  sweet 
charities  which  are  the  charm  of  life.  We  lose  sight 
of  the  perfect  man  in  contemplating  a  part  of  his 
powers.  The  educated  man  is  he  who  has  all  his 
faculties  developed,  who  is  trained  not  in  memory 
and  reason  alone,  but  in  hand  and  eye,  in  body  and 
soul,  in  his  affections  and  his  aspirations, — who  is 
master  of  himself. 

If  we  felt  the  same  responsibility  for  the  manners 
and  morals  of  our  pupils  that  we  do  for  their  intel- 
lectual improvement,  we  should  find  ourselves  de- 
vising means  for  a  more  perfect  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment. It  is  true  that  we  are  advancing; 
physical  training  is  beginning  to  receive  a  share  of 
attention,  but  even  this  is  given  under  protest  and 
only  because  it  is  proved  to  be  an  aid  to  intellectual 
progress.  We  fail  to  realize  that  physical  culture  is 
good  in  itself,  and  that  with  equal  mental  power  the 
man  with  a  fine  physique  is  more  of  a  man  than  his 
dwarfed  and  puny  brother. 

Many  excuse  themselves  for  neglecting  &e  moral 
culture  of  their  pupils  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the 
work  of  the  ministiy,  and  that  in  schools  represent- 
ing different  creeds  no  one  may  be  taught  without  of- 
fense. True,  nothing  of  religious  doctrine  should  be 
taught ;  but  this  by  no  means  excuses  us  from  the 
obligation  we  are  under  to  cultivate  a  love  for  truth 
and  justice,  to  enforce  the  law  of  kindness,  to  secure 
habitual  obedience  to  right  and  duty. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  this  mond  training  takes 
time,  and  there  is  none  to  spare.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  ridiculous  than  this  plea.  Is  there  time  enough 
for  grammar,  but  none  for  honesty  ?  time  for  mathe- ' 


matics,  but  not  for  truth?  '  Shall  we  devote  hours 
to  geography,  and  grudge  minutes  to  temperance  ? 
Shall  we  with  scrupulous  care  insist  upon  exactness 
and  elegance  of  speech,  and  neglect  that  thoughtful 
kindness  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  homeliest 
phrase?  Is  there  time  to  pore  over  battles  and  learn 
of  kings,  and  none  to  wake  admiration  for  the  pa- 
tient performance  of  daily  duty  or  aspiration  after 
lives  of  exalted  virtue?  We  could  well  forego 
something  of  scholarship  for  the  blessings  of  patriot- 
ism and  virtue.  But  we  are  called  to  no  such  sacri- 
fice ;  intellectual  progress  is  advanced  instead  of  be- 
ing retarded  by  attention  to  moral  culture. 

Many  are  led  to  neglect  all  effort  by  the  feeling  of 
disgust  with  which  they  recollect  the  ponderous  and 
prosy  lectures  by  which  their  young  ears  were 
bored.  Such  teachings  should,  indeed,  be  avoided ; 
and  any  attempt  at  stated  periods  for  moral  instruc- 
tion will  be  very  likely  to  degenerate  into  formality 
and  cant;  but  if  we  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  of  our  responsibility,  the 
fitting  opportunity  will  not  be  wanting.  When  the 
young  hearts  are  softened  by  some  wave  of  emotion, 
or  quickened  to  enthusiasm  by  some  inspiring  ex- 
ample, then  drop  the  good  seed  in  the  fallow 
ground ;  a  word,  a  thought,  will  thrill  the  soul  and 
echo  through  the  halls  of  memory  while  life  en- 
dures. We  have  but  to  interpret  Nature's  voice,  to 
which  the  child  is  ever  an  eager  listener,  and  we 
shall  find  "  sermons  in  stones,'*  lectures  in  flying 
clouds;  the  opening  flower,  the  singing  bird,  the 
falling  snow  will  teach  lessons  of  beauty,  love,  and 
purity. 

Success  in  all  teaching  depends  much  upon  Xmt 
personal  character  of  the  teacher,  but  this  is  "espe- 
cially true  of  lessons  in  morals  and  manners.  Our 
lives  will  be  a  constant  commentary  upon  our  words, 
which  the  younsf  eyes  will  be  quick  to  read.  We  stand 
before  our  pupik  for  what  we  really  are ;  no  glozing, 
no  deceit,  is  possible  here.  I  know  of  no  induce- 
ment so  strong  to  purge  our  lives  and  make  them 
clean,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  power  whicn,  if 
we  are  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  shall  exert  over  the 
pupils  in  our  charge.  "  I  would  as  soon  'lie  to  the  « 
angel  Gabriel  as  to  her  I"  said  a  boy  of  his  teacher; 
and  the  expression  illustrates  exactly  the  point  I  wish 
to  make.  If  we  govern  our  lives  aright,  and  so 
govern  our  pupils  as  to  gain  their  love  and  esteem* 
our  influence  is  boundless. 

The  law  of  kindness  must  be  not  on  our  tongues 
but  in  our  hearts,  and  this  will  be  the  basis  of  all  our 
teaching  of  good  manners.  The  quick  sympathy  of 
children  is  proverbial,  and  if  we»  seize  upon  this  in 
early  youth,  and  through  its  influence  mould  the  life, 
the  value  of  the  habits  of  politeness  thus  formed  will 
be  inestimable. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  many  of  the  most  disagreea- 
ble and  annoying  faults  of  the  school-room  may  be 
cured  by  the  simple  remark,  "  It  is  not  polite."  The 
rules  of  good  breeding  should  be  constantly  enforced, 
not  by  long  harangues,  and  certsdnly  not  by  sharp 
reproof,  but  by  the  charm  of  their  own  loveliness. 
Children  are  not  slow  to  see  or  to  feel,  and  nothing 
is  more  quickly  appreciated,  or  more  universally 
envied,  than  the  excellence  of  refined  and  cultivated 
manners.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  children 
are  more  sensitive — so  anxious  not  to  be  found  want- 
ing ;  a  hint  that  Fuch  conduct  is  not  polite  will  reach 
many  a  boy  on  whom  persuasion  and  penalty  would 
have  had  no  effect. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fonnal  rules  which) 
however  correct,  seem  to  children  rudely  nurtured, 
I  frivolous  and  useless ;  but  by  judicious  watchfulness 
—a  word  of  approbation,  a  smile  simply,  or  a  look 
of  surprise  when  the  law  of  politeness  has  been  vio- 
lated— the  tone  of  the  school  may  be  so  raised,  and 
SBch  a  sentiment  created  that^the  roughest  will  be 
powerless  to  resist  it.  Every  child  wiU  feel  the  un- 
conscious criticism  of  his  schoolmates,  and  each  will 
emulate  the  other  in  his  efforts  to  excel.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  the  teacher  over 
such  a  school  is  very  great,  and  we  are  under  the 
most  sacred  obligation  to  use  it  with  judgment  and 
justice.  Nothing  can  inflict  a  severer  wound  upon 
a  pioad  boy  than  publicly  to  accuse  him  of  being  ill- 
^     bred. 

The  connection  between*  morals  and  manners  is 

doser  than   we  think.    The  habit  of  deference  in 

outward  action  to  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others 

will  assuredly  have  its  influence  upon  character,  and 

teach  a  higher  regard  for  the  golden  rule.    Profanity 

and  vulgarity  may  often  be  more  easily  corrected  on 

j     the  ground  that  they  are  coarse  and  rude,  than  merely 

'     hecause  they  are  wrong.    There  is  a  kind  of  charm 

I     about  doing  what  is  wrongs  but  none  are  emulous  of 

being  low.    The  habit  of  laughing  at  mistakes,  so 

I     common  and  so  hard  to  correct,  I  have  never  failed 

I     to  break  up  by  simply  showing  that  it  was  not  doing 

I     as  we  would  be  done  by.    Is  it  morals  or  manners 

I     that  corrects  the  fault? 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  g^ven  to  the  school- 
I  room  and  its  appointments;  neatness  and  beauty 
I  beget  refinement  and  gentleness.  The  influence  of 
hissusroundings  upon  3ie  morals  and  manners  of  the 
child  is  incalculable,  and  I  believe  the  motto,  "  I  am 
accustomed  to  do  what  I  undertake,*'  on  a  certain 
school-room  wall,  did  more  to  benefit  the  children 
gathered  there  than  a  whole  term  of  instruction.  It 
had  its  history,  and  every  child  knew  it,  and  many  a 
time  a  single  glance  at  that  talisman  would  put  hope 
and  heart  into  the  weary,  discouraged  toiler. 
!  The  po^er  of  poetry  should  never  be  dverlooked 
I  by  the  teacher.  What  strength  for  a  life  of  toil  and 
I  *  endeavor,  if  at  some  moment  when  he  was  just  de- 
I      spairing  at  the  rugged  way,  there  were  breathed  to  him 

"  Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this,  ' 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.^' 

In  no  way  may  pure  thoughts  and  noble  aspinu 
tions  be  more  readily  brought  home  to  the  heart  than 
through  the  medium  of  song.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  ennobling  thoughts,  expressed  in  language  so 
sweet  and  simple  that  the  veriest  child  can  compre- 
hend it,  and  such  poems  early  implanted  in  the  mem- 
ory cannot  but  keep  the  soul  from  sin.  « Fill  the 
measure  full  of  wheat  and  there  will  be  no  room  for 
chaff,"  I  heard  a  mother  quote  as  her  reason  for 
teaching  her  child  a  beautiful  poem ;  and  any  teacher 
who  wUl  make  the  experiment  will  receive  for  his 
labor  **  an  exceeding  great  reward." 

Music  is  a  potent  charm  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
I  remember  in  my  childhood,  when  we  became  pet- 
tish and  quarrelsome,  our  mother  would  call  on  us  for 
a  song,  and  by  the  time  it  was  over  the  clouds  would 
be  dispelled  and  sunshine  return  again.  Many  a 
rock  of  offence  in  the  school-room  may  by  thb  simple 
means  be  'avoided,  and  not  only  a  weary,  restless 
hour  be  charmed  away,  but  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school  raised  because  the  right  spirit  instead  of  the 
wrong  has  prevailed. 


If  we  would  exert  an  influence  over  our  pupils  we 
must  uphold  a  healthy,  hearty  morality,  not  the  sickly 
sentimentalism  which  is  so  often  called  by  that  name, 
and  which  finds  its  fitting  representation  in  what 
John  Fiske  calls  "short-cofiin  books"  **all  about 
some  little  John  or  Jane  who  was  very  good  and  died 
when  five  years  old."  This  kind  of  teaching  will 
have  little  effect  upon  healthy  American  boys  of  to- 
day, and  to  those  whom  it  does  influence  it  will  do 
harm  instead  of  good.  It  encourages  the  kind  of 
morbid  milk-and-water  conscientiousness  often  seen 
in  sickly  girls,  and  too  often  commended  as  superior 
virtue,  while  in  reality  it  is  only  an  unhealthy  long- 
ing after  approbation.  True  morality  does  not  parade 
itself,  is  not  always  <'  afraid  it  has  done  wrong ;"  it  is 
frank,  hearty,  openj  earnest.  Give  a  boy  morals  of 
the  manly  sort  and  he  will  cleave  to  them.  I  heard  a 
teacher  not  long  ago  applaud  a  lad  who,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  prevent  a  fellow  larger  than  himself  from 
teasing  and  tormenting  a  little  boy,  having  stood  it 
as  long  as  he  could,  at  last  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
gave  the  bully  the  drubbing  he  deserved;  and  I  felt 
that  when  that  teacher  condemned  %hting  it  would 
not  be  without  effect. 

Let  the  child  feel  that  niorality  means  strength  and 
self-control,  courage  to  defend  the  weak  and  to  stand 
alone  for  right,  unflinching  devotion,  stainless  honor, 
transparent  truth.  We  must  not  seek  to  keep  him 
always  in  leading  strings,  to  lay  down  absolute  rules 
for  his  conduct  under  all  circumstances ;  the  proud 
child  will  be  restive  under  such  restraint :  but  we 
should  rather  train  him  to  clear  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  the  habit  of  obedience  to  duty ;  we 
should  rather  set  before  him  high  standards,  and  give 
him  the  benefit  of  right  examples,  and  then  let  him 
"  work  out  his  own  salvation." 

I  cannot  here  forbear  saying  that  I  believe  many 
children  have  been  driven  into  wrong  courses  by  the 
over-anxiety  and  injudicious  severity  of  parents  and 
teachers.  Keep  the  child  close  to  you  in  sympathy, 
let  him  not  feel  afraid  to  tell  you  when  he  has  done 
wrong;  be  always  ready  to  encourage,  but  not  too 
prompt  to  condemn ;  and  though  he  may  not  always  do 
as  you  would  have  wished,  you  may  be  sure  that  with 
such  a  hold  upon  him  he  will  not  go  far  astray;  and 
it  is  better  that  he  should  sometimes  err,  depending 
on  himself,  than  go  tamely  on  in  the  right  path,  lean- 
ing always  upon  the  opinions  and  judgment  of  others. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  this  sympathy 
with  the  child.  We  must  look  at  his  motives,  his 
actions,  his  temptations  from  his  stand-point,  see  him 
as  he  sees  himself.  We  shall  find  crude  ideas,  bad 
habits,  turbulent  passions;  but  underlying  all,  if  our 
love  has  really  laid  bare  the  heart,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  find  a  desire  to  be  good  and  true.  Upon  this  we 
must  build,  trusting  to  it,  never  doubting  it. 

If  there  is  one  sure  rule  tc  win  a  bad  boy  to  virtue 
it  is  this,  "  Have  faith  in  him,  and  keep  your  faith" — 
not  the  blind  credulity  that  overlooks  all  faults,  but 
that  loving  confidence  which  sees  behind  the  outward 
act  and  is  ready  to  respond  "  even  till  seventy  times 
seven  "  to  every  genuine  effort  to  do  right.  We  must 
give  him  time,  wait  for  his  bad  habits  to  yield,  rejoice 
with  him  over  each  victory,  and  be  ready  with  our 
word  of  encouragement  at  each  defeat.  Many  a 
child  has  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair  because 
there  was  no  one  to  see  that  though  he  failed  he  yet 
had  tried,  A  harsh  reproof  falling  on  such  a  soul  is 
like  a  blighting  frost  in  spring-time. 

It  is  hard  oftentimes  to  be  patient  and  to  hope  on, 
but  then  reward  and  encouragement  come  where  we 
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had  least  looked  for  cheer.  "  It  was  because  I  knew 
you  expected  me  to  doit,"  said  a  boy  whose  repeated 
failures  had  often  tempted  to  give  him  up  entirely ; 
and  now  his  face  was  all  radiant  with  the  hard-won 
victory  over  himself,  which  was  to  give  me  also 
strength  for  the  future,  and  with  tears  of  joy  I  then 
resolved  that  I  would  never,  never  despair. 

This  work  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  ^re  may,  if  we 
choose,  neglect  it  and  go  on  content,  teaching  our 
"Reading  and  'Riting  and  'Rithmetic,"  but  we 
should  at  least  know  what  we  do,  feel  what  opportun- 
ities  for  good  we  are  flinging  from  us,  and  we  should 
remember  also  that 

" Not  one  can  do  our  work 

That  we  shall  leave  undone." 


After  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
cursion, adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


PRAYER  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  of  In- 
diana,  opened  the  exercises  of  the  morn- 
ing session. 

J.  L.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Luzerne  coun- 
ty, read  a  paper  on  the  "  Need  of  a  Normal 
School  in  the  Fourth  District." 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


BY  J.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

FOR  teaching  in  Luzerne  county  nature  has  done 
much,  while  art  has  done  but  little  for  the  pro- 
fession. Successful  practice  in  the  art  of  instruction 
requires  a  fair  proportionate  effort  from  both  of  these 
sources.  Nature  has  done  well  its  work  in  preparing 
the  teachers  of  Luzerne  for  their  noble  work.  Art 
has  come  short ;  it  has  utterly  failed  to  make  a  cor- 
responding effort.  Hence  our  teachers  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  their  qualifications  to  effectually  do  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  This,  we  affirm, 
is  the  general  rule,  while  there  are  many  noble  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  A  few  of  our  teachers  have  struggled 
for  years  against  the  want  of  proper  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
very  best  means  within  their  reach,  have  finally  at- 
tained a  fair  standing  in  the  profession.  A  few 
others  have  received  normal  training  at  institutions 
beyond  the  limits  of  Luzerne,  and  are  now  doing  a 
good  work  among  us  in  educating  the  common  mind. 
And  yet  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county  are  almost  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  teaching.  Many  of  them 
push  forward  their  work  with  commendable  zeal  and 
spirit,  practising  by  the  use  of  such  forms  of  instruc- 
tion as  are  familiar  to  them,  and  by  experimenting 
as  best  they  can.  They  would  gladly  better  under- 
stand how  to  teach,  but  the  proper  means  of  knowing 
how  have  not  yet  been  provided.  That  we  have  not 
a  normal  school  in  the  Fourth  Normal  School  Dis- 
trict is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  teachers,  nor  can  the 
blame  be  charged  entirely  upon  school  directors,  nor 
are  the  citizens  generally  the  only  party  in  fault  in 
this  strange  neglect.  All  are  to  blame;  all  arein  fault. 
Luzerne,  in  materiaf  wealth  and  population,  ranks 


the  third  county  of  the  state.  Her  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  her  children  may  be  counted  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Yet  that  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  is  ignored,  entirely  neglected.  Our  children 
are  our  jewels,  the  present  pride  and  future  hope  of 
the  state,  and  in  their  education  we  need  all  the  ap- 
pliances which  the  state  has  provided.  An  endless 
future  is  opening  before  them  with  all  its  tremendous 
responsibilities.  Their  future  condition,  whether  of 
happiness  or  unhappiness, .  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  education  they  will  receive  from  thosp  who 
are  now  iheir  teachers.  They  are  to  be  prepared  by 
them  to  carry  forward  the  great  business  interests  of 
our  country,  in  all  their  various  branches  and  de- 
partments. By  their  teachers  they  are  to  be  prepared 
to  administer  the  government  under  which  we  now 
live,  and  it  will  soon  be  their  work  to  extend  and 
purify  the  free  institutions  of  our  country.  In  the 
nobler  work  of  the  Church,'  they  must  soon  engage 
in  its  struggle  against  sin,  and  in  its  effort  to  con- 
vert the  world.  Its  great  plans  and  schemes  of 
moral  reform  must,  by  them,  be  carried  forward  to- 
wards their  final  consummation. 

The  responsibility  of  teachers  can  neither  be  meas- 
ured nor  fathomed!  They  are  the  great  propelling 
powers  of  human  progress  and  improvement.  As  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  future,  they  will  make  and  unmake 
kingdoms  and  governments.  They  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  ushering  in  of  that  good  time  when  uni- 
versal righteousness  and  peace  shall  reign  upon  the 
earth.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  some  who  are  teach- 
ers, that  we  do  not  need  a  Normal  School  in  Luzerne 
county.  It  may  be  needed  in  other  states  and\>ther 
climes,  but  no  such  institution  seems  to  be  needed  in 
Luzerne.  From  among  those  who  can  read,  write 
and  cipher  it  is  said  that  nature  will  fit  for  teaching 
a  sufficient  number  to  supply  our  schools.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  nature  fits  applicants  for  other  profes- 
sions, nor  for  even  the  ordinary  trades,  but  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  it  seems  to  be 
confidently  believed  that  nature  completes  •he  work 
of  preparing  teachers  for  their  profession.  These 
teachers  have  unbounded  confidence  in  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, but  no  confidence  in  normal  schools.  They 
remind  us  of  the  boy  who  wanted  a  good  education, 
but  thought  it  unnecessary  to  attend  day-school,  only 
that  he  could  attend  a  spelling  school  once  a  month. 
Some  of  our  teachers  are  well  satisfied  with  the  means 
afforded  by  the  annual  teachers'  institute  in  giving  a 
full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  the  teacher's  profession, 
and  the  God  of  nature  has  dignified  and  honored  it 
above  all  other  professions.  He  who  when  upon 
earth  taught  as  never  man  taught,  fitted  a  company  by 
direct  instruction,  commissioned  and  sent  them  forth 
to  teach  all  nation;»  with  the  encouraging  assurance 
that  He  would  be  with  them  "  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  The  Great  Teacher  never  assured  the 
members  of  any  other  profession  that  He  would  thus 
be  with  them,  hence  He  has  magnified  the  teacher's 
work,  and  clothed  it  with  an  importance  which  not 
only  justifies  but  positively  requires  the  establishment 
of  educational  agencies  wherever  needed 

Teaching  is  an  art,  and  to  be  practised  successful- 
ly it  must  be  studied  and  learned.  To  woj-k  matter, 
to  form,  mould  and  shape  it  in  the  most  finished 
style,  requires  knowledge,  tact  and  skill,  which  may 
have  taken  years  of  study  and  toil  to  acquire.  If  to 
operate  on  matter  successfully  is  an  art,  to  operate  on 
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mind  successfully  is  more  of  an  art.  As  mind  is 
more  important  than  matter,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
ait  of  working  upon  the  mind  more  important  than 
a  knowledge  of  working  upon  matter. 

No  young  man  would  assume  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility to  practice  even  the  blacksmith's  trade  in 
any  part  of  our  state  without  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  that  trade.  A  youne  lady  would  not  be 
likdy  to  set  up  the  business  of  making  bonnets  and 
dresses  for  the  gay  and  fashionable  in  any  commu- 
nity without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. Yet  scores  of  young  men  and  women  will 
seek  and  obtain  situations  the  coming  winter  in  our 
schools  who  have  not  spent  one  hour's  time  in  learn- 
ing the  art  of  teaching.  Such  young  men  cannot 
shoe  a  horse,  but  they  can  impress,  teach  and  direct 
the  infantile  mind.  The  young  ladies  may  not  be 
able  to  make  bonnets  and  dresses,  but  they  can  mould 
and  form  the  common  mind,  and  fit  it  for  an  endless 
intnie. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  visit  the  school 
of  a  teacher  in  our  county  who  depended  mainly 
npon  his  natural  ability  to  instruct.  While  in  his 
school,  he  taught  his  pupils  that  Itsdy  was  in  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  United  States,  that  Rome  was 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Pope  was  a  big  officer  of  the  United  States.  Another 
teacher  of  another  school,  during  my  visit,  taught  his 
{nipi>s  to  pronounce  Zacharias,  Za/^arius,  and  hypoc- 
risy he'  told  them  to  pronounce  hy-po-rrax-cy.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  these  two  teachers 
vere  opposed  to  normal  schools,  and  really  thought 
nOmial  graduates  *<  a  stuck-up  and  proud  set,  de- 
serving Uttle  sympathy  or  encouragement  from  any- 
body." But  these  were  rare  instances.  All  native- 
bora  teachers  of  our  county  are  not  as  bad  as  the  two 
cases  cited. 

A  young  lady,  a  few  years  ago,  received  her  first 
certificate  and  conmienced  her  first  school.  After  an 
effort  of  two  weeks,  she  told  her  father  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  teach,  that  it  was  an  imposition 
upon  the  public  for  her  to  try,  and  she  felt  it  her  duty 
at  once  to  close  the  school.  She  was  induced  to 
continue  the  school  to  make  out  one  month.  In  the 
meantime,  the  father  saw  the  director  who  had  em- 
ployed his  daughter,  and  was  about  to  tell  him  that 
she  thought  herself  unfit  to  instruct  and  would  close 
her  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  month.  The  direc- 
tor, however,  first  introduced  the  subject  by  saying 
that  the  young  lady  was  doing  well,  and  was  well 
liked  as  a  teacher.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
judgment  of  the  lady  was  correct,  while  that  of  the 
director  was  sadly  at  fault.  The  mechanic  in  his 
work  may  botch  our  dwellings,  the  physician  may 
drug  our  children  to  their  injury,  the  tailor  may  fail 
to  make  their  clothing  fit  well ;  all  this  we  can  en- 
dure, but  we  cannot  afford  to  have  poor  work  in  the 
edacation  of  our  children.  Let  us  therefore  have  a 
State  Normal  School  in  Luzerne  county. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Walker,  Luzerne,  said  the  state- 
ment that  a  Normal  School  is  needed  in  the 
Fourth  District,  needs  no  proof.  Here  are 
1,200  schools  and  i,^oo  teachers,  in  charge 
of  a  class  of  pupils  of  mixed  nationalities, 
more  difficult  to  unify  and  Americanize,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the 
state.  They  must  not  only  be  taught 
the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge,   but 


must  learn  the  elementary  principles  of  our 
government,  its  very  nature,  in  the  school, 
as  well  as  a  thousand  other  things  not  needed 
in  more  favored  districts.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  teacher  needs  thorough  preparation  for 
his  work.  One-half  the  children  in  this 
county  rately  go  to  church  except  on  occa- 
sion of  a  funeral  or  the  like,  and  attend  no 
Sabbath-school ;  hence  the  only  instruction 
they  receive  must  be  given  in  the  common 
schools,  where  most  of  them  do  go.  The 
common-school  teachers  must  save  them  from 
the  school  of  the  street,  and  its  natural  re- 
sult in  crime  and  the  prison.  Yet  in  many 
of  the  schools,  as  now  taught,  there  is  but 
the  dry  process  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  so  on — nothing  to  develop  the  moral 
nature,  nothing  to  cultivate  the  American 
spirit.  To  do  this,'  and  stay  the  tide  of  de- 
moralization, we  must  have  better  teachers 
in  our  schools ;  if  there  is  one  spot  where 
teachers  should  be  trained  to  know  and  do 
their  duty,  it  is  here.  He  offered  the  fol-  . 
lowing  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  unprecedented  success  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools  is  a  fitting  cause  of  pride, 
gratitude,  and  rejoicing ;  that  this  success  should  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  citizens  of  those  districts 
which  have  not  as  yet  established  such  schools,  to 
enter  on  the  work  without  delay ;  and  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  founder  of 
the  first  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  man  who  has  had  so  important  a  part  in  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  those  which  have  fol- 
lowed,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege,  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Normal  School  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania*. 

Rev,  A.  R.  Home,  Kutztown,  said  those 
interested  in  other  normal  schools  were 
hardly  the  persons  to  discuss  this  question, 
which  belonged  rather  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Fourth  Normal  District,  where  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been 
made,  but  none  has  thus  far  taken  a  shape 
which  promised  success.  In  so  large  and 
wealthy  a  district  it  would  seem  that,  with 
energy  applied,  the  object  contemplated  in 
the  .resolution  might  be  attained.  The 
schools  already  in  existence  cannot  accom- 
modate all  who/apply,  and  either  they  must 
be  enlarged  or  new  ones  built.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  one  normal  school  should  have 
a  larger  number  than  300^  or  400  students, 
and  whether  we  should  not  try  to  sift  out 
our  teaching  material,  and  work  upon  it. 
All  the  schools  surrounding  this  district  are 
well  filled,  as  indteed  are  all  in  eastern  Penn- 


*The  gentleman  afterwards  amended  his  resolution  to  include 
all  the  remaining  Normal  School  Districu.    See  page  80. 
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sylvania,  and  there  is  room  for  another.  The 
business  question,  whether  this  is  just  the 
time  to  build  it,  during  a  financial  pressure, 
is  for  the  people  here. 

Dr.  Griswold,  Bloomsburg,  said  the  school 
at  that  place  draws  more  largely  from  Luzerne 
county  than  from  any  other  except  its  own. 
His  district  (the  Sixth)  is  large  enough  to 
fill  one  school,  and  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  importance  of  training  their  teachers. 
Some  of  the  normal  schools  are  doing  more 
academic  than  professional  work,  and  are 
consequently  crowded.  There  is  materia 
enough  in  this  Fourth  District  to  support 
two  normal  schools,  and  surely  it  would  sup- 
port one  well.  He  would  be  glad  to  have 
one  established  here,  and  would  help  the 
project  in  any  way  he  could. 

Mr.  Walker  said  there  was  a  small  town- 
ship in  this  county  that  would,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  put  up  a  building  and  pay 
for  it  before  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  times. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  that  we  would  all  be 
glad  to  see  a  normal  school  grow  up  here 
and  in  all  the  remaining  districts,  and  enough 
had  been  said  to  show  our  feeling  on  the 
question.  But  the  agitation  of  the  question 
should  come  from  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  remaining  districts  where  schools 
have  not  been  established,  after  which  it  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Supt.  Eastbum  said  the  question  of  en- 
larging the  normal  schools  had  been  inci- 
dentally raised  in  discussing  the  resolution 
just  adopted,  and  as  there  was  diversity  of 
opinion  on  that  subject,  he  would  offer  the 
following  resolution : 

JResohed,  That  the  state,  through  its  representa- 
tives in  the  several  Boards  of  Trustees,  should  not 
give  its  sanction  to  the  enlargement  of  existing  Nor- 
mal School  buildings^  so  long  as  these  schools  con- 
tinue to  be  made  up  in  large  part  of  pupils  who  do 
not  expect  to  be  teachers. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said,  if  by  "alarge  part" 
the  author  of  the  resolution  meant  a  ma- 
jority of  the  normal  pupils,  he  was  mists^en 
in  the  fact.  More  than  two-thirds  certainly, 
and  he  thought  more  than  three-fourths,  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  proportion  is 
much  larger  than  the  statistics  show.  How- 
ever, he  hoped  the  normal  schools  would 
very  soon  become  more  strictly  professional. 
The  sooner  they  grow  strong  enough  to  ex- 
clude all  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  be- 
come teachers — the  sooner  they  get  rid  of 
these  academic  pupils — ^the  better  for  the  nor- 
mal  schools  and  for  the  system  as  a  whole^ 


Dr.  Griswold  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
universally  conceded  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  normal  schools  was  professional,  not- 
standing  the  objection  to  the  academic  fea- 
ture. 

Mr.  Eastbum,  by  consent,  modified  his 
resolution,  so  as  to  read  thus  : 

Resolved^  That  the  state,  through  its  represents, 
tives  in  the  several  Boards  of  Trustees,  should  not 
give  its  sanction  to  the  enlargement  of  existing  Nor- 
mal School  buildings,  so  long  as  the  facilities  fur- 
nished by  these  schools  are  sufficient  for  the  training 
of  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  inquired  what  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  graduates  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing to-day.  The  answer  to  that  question 
would  tell  us  what  the  normal  schools  are 
doing,  and  give  us  a  substantial  basis  to  ar- 
gue upon.  As  he  understood  it,  they  agreed 
to  teach  two  years,  and  no  more,  when  they 
received  the  state  appropriation.  If  they 
simply  redeem  their  pledge,  and  stop  there, 
we  have  simply  paid  them  to  become  mere 
apprentices  to  their  business.  The  day 
when  these  schools  shall  do  only  professional 
work  ought  to  come,  and  it  will  come  if  we 
try  to  bring  it ;  therefore  he  was  in  favor  of 
taking  action  on  this  question. 

Prof.  Home  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  his  school  are  teaching, 
and  had  been  since  their  graduation ;  and  he 
supposed  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the 
schoob.  So  much  for  those  who  received  the 
I50  from  the  state.  As  to  those  who  re- 
ceived the  fifty  cents  per  week,  very  many 
of  them  were  only  prevented  from  taking  the 
full  course  by  want  of  means.  Here,  again, 
the  state  steps  in  to  help  the  poor  man's 
schools;  and  the  amount  is  surely  not  ex- 
travagant when  we  consider  the  benefit  our 
children  receive  from  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  instruction  of  which  even  those  who 
stay  the  shortest  time  learn  something. 

Miss  M.  L.  Sanford  thought  the  state  did 
right  to  put  confidence  in  the  normal  schools. 
Their  work  would  be  done  so  well  that  their 
pupils  would  find  themselves  so  well  pre- 
pared and  so  full  of  the  teaching  spirit  as 
not  to  wish  to  leave  the  profession. 

Prof.  G.  P.  Beard  said  that  many  pupils 
came  to  the  schools  without  any  particular 
purpose  to  teach,  but  while  there  imbibed 
so  much  of  the  normal  school  spirit  that 
they  took  hold  of  teaching,  and  were  among 
the  best  of  working  teachers.  He  could 
speak  not  only  for  the  graduates  of  one 
school,  but  also  for  those  who  received  the 
pittance  of  fifty  cents  per  week,  (and  it 
ought  to  be  three*  times  as  much,)  that  they 
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are  people  of   integrity,  who  keep   their 
pledges  and  generally  do  more  than  they 
promise.     There  may  be  some  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few.     Then  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  a  large  number,  who  can  draw 
no  appropriation   because  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  go  into  the  teachers'  ranks ; 
and  these  are  to  be  added  to  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham's  figures  to  make  a  full  showing.  While 
the  normal  schools  remain  anything  near 
what  they  ought  to  be,  the  state  will  receive 
far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  her  investment. 
Miss  Hanna  Holcomb  said  there  should 
be  deducted  from  the  number  of  normal 
pupils  who  are  not  teaching,  those  who  find 
upon  applying  the  practical  test  in  the  school- 
room that  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation. 
These  are  better  out  of  the  profession,  and 
the  profession  is  the  better  for  their  departure. 
Prof.  Verrill  supposed  it  would  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  graduates  should  be  bound 
to  teach  for  life,  by  the  receipt  of  |so.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  teach  two  years;  if 
ihey  did  that  the  contract  was  fulfilled.  Most 
of  them  did  much  more  than  they  promised  ; 
all  fulfilled  the  law,  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
went,  except  a  few  ladies  who  had  married 
before  the  two  years  expired. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  said  by  far  the  larger 
aggregate  amount  was  paid  in  the  weekly 
appropriation  of  fifty  cents ;  and  how  long 
should  people  be  obliged  to  teach  for  that 
consideration  ?    Teaching  cannot  soon  be- 
come what  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
by  "a  profession,"  because  so  large  a  pro- 
portion enter  its  ranks  and  leave  them  again 
in  a  few  years,  or  even  a  single  year,  and  the 
new  material  is  largely  made  up  of  boys  and 
girls.    Teaching  is  a  profession,  but  not  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term.     Now,  it  is  the 
experience  of  all  the  normal  schools  that 
many  of  the  best  teachers  they  send  out  never 
thought  of  teaching  when  they  entered  the 
schools.   Shall  all  these  be  excluded  ?  If  so, 
how  shall  the  schools  be  supplied  ?  Will  the 
average  of  our  teachers  be  raised?    It  is 
through  the  undergraduates  that  these  schools 
are  doing  most  good — through  these  young 
people  who  can  spend  but  a  short  time  in 
prepjuution,  but  do  the  best  they  can  afford ; 
and  if  their  one  term  enables  them  to  do 
better  work  in  the  schools,  it  certainly  re- 
turns to  the  state  more  than  it  costs.    Those 
who  go  through  the  course  and  graduate  are 
but  a  small  fraction ;  but  if  we  look  around 
for  them,  we  find  them  doing  good  work  in 
our  higher  schools.     The  statistics  based  on 
the  number  who  draw  the  ^50  appropriation 
do  not  make  a  full  showing,  because  many 


who  intend  teaching,  and  do  teach,  do  not 
claim  the  money ;  these,  too,  must  be  added 
to  the  figures  already  given.  The  educa- 
tional spirit  spread  abroad  through  the  state 
by  these  schools  alone  would  balance  the  ac- 
count. For  some  time  to  come,  a  very  large 
fraction  of  the  14,000  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  flow  into  and  out  of  our  ranks  as 
now;  and  instead  of  limiting  the  normal 
school  privileges,  he  would  say  enlarge  them, 
and  let  all  come  in  who  will ;  it  will  pay  in 
the  end. 

Supt.  Wm.  C.  Tilden  said  the  influence 
of  these  schools  was  essential.  He  found 
that  a  term  or  two  at  a  normal  school  greatly 
benefited  his  teachers,  especially  those  whose 
circumstances  prevented  their  taking  a  full 
course  of  study  anywhere.  And  as  we  know 
the  normal  schools  help  us,  let  us  help  them. 
Let  them  be  enlarged  so  as  to  give  their  in- 
fluence its  widest  possible  scope.  To  keep 
the  schools  abreast  with  the  general  progress, 
we  must  have  better  teachers.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  securing  them,  and 
therefore  should  be  fostered,  and  not  crip- 
pled. 

Supt.  D.  E.  Kast  believed  we  must  look 
largely  to  Normal  Schools  for  the  spreading 
of  the  teaching  spirit.  While  we  cannot 
expect  a  large  number  to  take  the  full  course, 
let  us  give  them  all  the  advantages  they  need, 
and  so  secure  all  we  can  of  their  benefits. 

Prof.  Buehrle  had  not  meant  to  impugn 
the  honesty  of  the  graduates,  but  simply 
wished  to  know  what  the  pledge  is,  and 
what  the  results  are.  The  appropriations 
referred  to  make  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  Normal  Schools  to  the  state.  However, 
he  did  not  stand  here  as  an  opponent  of  these 
schools :  they  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but 
what  is  wanted  is  that  the  whole  strength  of 
their  faculty  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
instruction  in  teaching — that  the  time  of 
these  professional  schools  be  devoted  to  train- 
ing teachers,  and  not  comparatively  wasted 
upon  those  who  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  profession.  He  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  figures  on  this  question,  and  would 
favor  a  resolution  requesting  the  State  De- 
partment to  give  them  in  the  next  annual  re- 
port. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  if  the  last  speaker 
had  read  the  official  report  he  would  have 
found  just  the  information  he  sought.  The 
population  of  the  normal  schools  is  com- 
posed of  three  classes:  i.  Those  who  go 
through  the  full  professional  course.  This 
class  is  small,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  profession ;  the  remuneration  and  future 
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prospects  are  not  now  sufficiently  great  to 
induce  many  to  make  this  thorough  prepara- 
tion. Those  who  do  take  the  course,  and 
receive  the  appropriation  from'  the  state, 
keep  their  pledges;  he  knew  of  no  case 
where  they  failed,  and  he  knew  some  who 
ceased  teaching  before  the  stipulated  time, 
who  returned  the  money.  2.  The  large 
class  who  cannot  take  the  full  course,  but  go 
for  a  few  months,  as  long  as  they  are  able, 
and  get  as  much  assistance  as  they  can  with 
the  means  at  command.  This  class  num- 
bers thousands ;  and  they  go  up  from  the 
school-houses  all  over  the  state,  every  year 
to  the  normal  schools,  to  improve  themselves 
in  their  work.  The  state  gives  them  fifty 
cents  a  week:  do  they  not  deserve  it?  Do 
they  not  earn  the  money?  When  we  re- 
member how  many  of  these  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  get  the  little  help  they  can  af- 
ford, it  seems  as  if  the  state  hardly  did  its 
duty  by  them.  Those  who  receive  the  ap 
propriation  not  only  agree  to  teach,  but  are 
required  to  attend  classes  in  teaching ;  and 
if  any  normal  school  fails  to  establish  such 
classes,  then  the  appropriation  is  drawn 
contrary  to  law.  3.  The  comparatively 
small  class  who  do  not  intend  to  become 
teachers,  but  simply  attend  for  the  sake  of 
the  academical  instruction.  This  is  the  ob- 
jectionable feature  which  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion. .  The  law  permits  the  admission  of 
such  pupils  when  there  is  room* for  them; 
this  was  done  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
schools  in  their  early  years.  He  heartily 
wished -something  could  be  done  to  make 
these  schools  strictly  professional,  and  hoped 
this  discussion  would  lead  to  some  action  in 
that  direction.  As  to  enlarging  the  normal 
school  buildings,  he  thought  it  ought  not  to 
be  done  where  the  object  was  to  accommo- 
date students  of  this  latter  class. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  could  not  be 
learned,  said  that  it  was  found  in  practice 
that  many  teachers  who  had  not  been  in  the 
normal  schools  were  as  well  prepared  for 
their  work,  and  as  successful,  as  those  who 
had.  Those  who  came  into  the  schools 
through  the  academies  received  no  appropria- 
tion from  the  state,  however  successful — 
neither  fifty  cents  per  week,  nor  fifty  dollars 
at  graduation ;  why  then  should  these  normal 
students,  perhaps  not  so  well  qualified  for 
their  work,  be  aided  in  the  one  case,  or  pro- 
vided for  for  life  in  the  other.  [Laughter.] 
It  would  seem,  from  what  we  have  heard, 
that  normal  schools  are  the  only  places  from 
which  good  teachers  can  be  expected  to  come. 
He  thought  this  was  unjust. 


Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  said  it  was  unreason- 
able to  suppose  teachers  would  not  be  better 
prepared  for  their  work  at  a  school  specially 
designed  for  that  preparation,  and  with  a 
course  specially  adapted  to  it,  than  at  ordi- 
nary schools,  no  matter  how  good. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery  corroborated  the 
experience  of  others  already  given,  by  stating 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Miilersviile 
alumni  are  teaching  to-day. 

Supt.  Eastburn  thought  the  discussion  had 
taken  a  wide  range,  and  had  drifted  to  other 
points  than  that  especially  aimed  at  by  the 
resolution  before  us.  The  strong  point  against 
its  adoption,  he  admitted,  was  the  statement 
that  many  enter  the  schools  without  intend- 
ing to  teach  who  afterwards  do  good  work 
in  the  profession. 

Prof.  Allen  moved  tO  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  of  Miilersviile, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Industrial  Drawing.'' 

.      INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 


^  BY  J.  V.  MONTGOMERY. 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  were  requested  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  Drawing,  and  as  no  special  kind  was 
referrea  to,  we  concluded  to  address  you  to-day,  on 
Industrial  Drawing. 

Drawing,  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  is  one  of  the 
things  of  the  past.  The  copying  and  enlarging  of 
landscapes,  flowers,  fruit  or  heads  is  a  pleasing  and 
entertaining  exercise,  and,  in  some  few  exceptional 
cases,  profitable;  but  the  demand  of  the  times  is  for 
something  more  practical,  more  useful,  and  this  is 
supplied  in  industrial  drawing ;  that  which  will  qual- 
ify the  rising  generation  to  make  designs  for  textile 
fabrics,  wares  of  different  kinds,  and  drawings  for  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  The  one  is  the  making  of  fancy 
pictures  to  be  hung  up  in. the  best  parlor,  to  be  stared 
at  and  to  be  praised  by  people  who  do  not  understand 
them,  but  all  in  everlasting  remembrance  of  some 
loving  daughter  or  promising  son.  Poor  creature  to 
be  thus  beguiled !  The  other  enables  its  possessor  to 
express  ideas  many  times  more  intelligently  than 
can  be  done  in  aiiy  other  wajr.  For  example,  how 
can  the  idea  of  some  geometncal  form  be  best  con* 
veyed  to  a  child — by  uttering  or  ivriting  its  name,  or 
by  making  a  drawing  of  it  ?  Most  certainly  by  draw- 
ing it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  legislature,  at  a  late  session 
anticipated  the  growing  wish  of  its  constituents  when 
it  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mechanics* 
High  School,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  committee  into 
whose  hands  the  matter  was  entrusted,  its  equivalent. 
This  is  virtually  making  provision  for  technical  edu- 
cation, and  is  the  initial  and  most  important  step 
towards  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  the 
common  schools  of  the  state.  When  the  state  said  it 
must  provide  technical  education  for  its  people,  it 
committed  itself  to  the  idea,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion too,  that  drawing  must  be  added  to  the  coarse 
of  study  for  common  schools.  The  former  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  the  latter,  since  drawing  bthe 
basis  of  a  thorough  tecbiiical  education. 
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In  the  presentation  of  this  subject  let  us  consider, 

I.    IS  THERE  TIME  FOR  DRAWING? 

With  the  already  crowded  course  of  study,  some 
persons  will  argue  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for 
any  additional  work.  Not  wishing  to  deny  any  one 
the  light  to  bis  own  intelligent  opinion  on  this  point, 
we  do  ask,  however,  for  a  hearing  on  some  plans 
which  to  our  mind  will  meet  the  varied  wants  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

/.  AlUmate  Writing  and  Drawing,  We  mean  by 
tfaisarrangementtohave  two  lessons  in  drawing  and 
three  lessons  in  writing  each  week.  Not  only 
would  children  not  lose  anything  by  this  method j  but 
experience  proves  that  they  would  be  largely  the 
galners-they  would  have  at  least  the  additional  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  as  clear  gain,  A  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  where  this  method  is 
practiced,  pronounce  it  entirely  satisfactory.  Hor- 
ace Mann  also  endorsed  it. 

2,  Divide  the  time  of  the  writing  period  between 
I     Drawing  and  Writing,    Where  from  30  to  45  min- 
utes are  devoted  to  the  writing  exercise,  a  portion 
of  this  time  can  be  employed  in  drawing  and  the  re- 

I  mainder  in  writing.  We  can  testify,  with  twenty 
I  years'  experience  in  all  grades  of  schools,  to  the  re- 
sults attained  by  this  plan  as  being  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  We  offer  in 
addition  the  testimony  of  manv  of  our  pupils  here 
to-day,  who  witnessed  the  results  of  this  plan  in  the 
tndning  school,  where  the  drawing  is  taught  mainly 
fay  the  pupil-teacheis. 

3,  Drawing  will  save  all  the  time  it  demands  for 
itself  by  enabling  children  to  master  other  studies 
with  greater  ease.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculty,  hence  a  child  that  is  taught  to  see  well 

^  will  learn  to  read  much  more  readily  than  one  that  is 
not.  Spelling  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  to 
recall  words,  and  as  drawing  trains  the  form-memory 
it  assists  children  to  recall  words  to  the  eye.  Writing 
requires  an  educated  eye  and  a  trained  hand  which 
is  supplied  in  the  discipline  which  drawing  affords. 
Id  mathematics  neatness  and  precision  of  work  is 
the  natural  resultant  of  drill  in  drawing.  In  geog- 
raphy the  contour  of  continents,  the  location  and  di- 
rection of  mountains  and  rivers,  the  location  of  cities, 
towns  and  lakes  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
not  only  in  much  less  time  but  more  permanently. 
In  the  physical  sciences  and  in  natural  history  it  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  effective  teaching  as  well  as  an 
economizer  of  time.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  drawing, 
by  the  healthful  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  other 
studies,  will  make  room  for  itself  in  any  curriculum 
of  school  study. 

4,  Judicious  Abridgment  of  Studies.  There  is  no 
study  now  in  the  schools  that  should  be  excluded. 
The  best  technical  education  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  best  practical  results.  Literary  cul- 
ture must  receive  its  due  share  of  attention,  too. 
Since  the  necessity  for  adding  a  new  study  is  fully 
recognized,  we  might  to  advantage  consider  how 
much  of  each  study  it  is  essential  to  teach,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  much  the  studies  now  taught  can  be 
abridged  without  diminishing  the  quality  of  the  men- 
tal discipline  acquired  or  the  amount  of  really  useAil 
knowledge  gained. 

For  example,  we  would  ask,  Should  the  children 
Uk  the  common  schools  be  compelled  to  learn  the 
spelling  of  e^hteen  Or  twenty  thousand  words  without 
any  regard  to  laws  of  orthography,  when  we  rc» 
member  that  not  one  child  out  of  fifty  will  ever  have 


occasion  to  write  above  four  or  five  thousand  differ- 
ent words,  and  those  the  most  common;  to  memorize 
with  little  regard  to  generalization  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  geographical  facts,  when  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  num- 
ber will  be  permanently  remembered,  or  if  they  were 
would  be  of  little  practical  value  to  any  one;  to 
memorize  the  solutions  of  numerous  problems  and  to 
learn  a  variety  of  arithmetical  processes  for  the  same 
kind  of  examples,  yet  never  to  be  required  to  com- 
pare one  problem  with  another,  or  one  process  with 
another,  and  never  to  obtain  complete  mastery  of 
arithmetical  principles  and  their  applications;  to 
memorize  whole  grammars  and  repeat  them  verbatim^ 
while  the  discriminating  powers  are  not  equal  to  the 
comprehension  of  one-fourth  of  what  is  repeated  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  present  that  there  is  time 
sufficient  wasted  on  all  of  these  studies,  if  not  in  the 
cramming  that  is  done  in  the  spelling-book  alone,  to 
furnish  each  boy  and  girl  in  the  common  schools  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing.  In  this  abridgment  of 
studies,  however,  we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  two 
fundamental  considerations;  the  one  educational, 
the  other  practical. 

In  some  European  countries,  courses  of  study  that 
used  to  require  five  years  for  their  completion,  have 
been  so  abridged  that  three  years  is  all  the  time  that 
is  now  required.  This  is  a  matter  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  this  Association. 

II.  A  SCHEME  OF  DRAWING  FOI^  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS, 
AND  METHOD  OF  PRESENTATION.* 

A  course  in  industrial  drawing  should,  in  the  main, 
be  confined  to  those  things  which  the  different  indus- 
tries have  in  common.  The  matter  should  be  sys- 
tematically arranged  with  reference :  I.  To  logical 
order  of  principles;  2.  To  difficulty  of  manual  exe- 
cution ;  3.  To  capacity  of  pupils  at  different  ages. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  a  scheme  * 
of  drawing  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  propose  to  ilUistrate  the  method  of  presenting 
some  of  the  different  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Assuming  that  the  idea  of  distance  was.  well  fixed 
in  the  child's  mind  in  his  lessons  on  size,  we  pass  at 
once  to  figures  composed  of  straight,  or  curved  lines. 
Such  drawings  should  be  analyzed,  if  they  can  be, 
before  the  ohild  is- required  to  draw  them.  Br&uer,in 
his  Theory  of  Free  Apprehension,  has  observed, 
*'  Before  any  figure  is  drawn  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and 
relations."     In  the  analysis  the  teacher  should  ask : 

1.  What  geometrical  form  does  the  drawing  resemble? 

2.  What  Tines  and  angles  are  seen  ?  3.  What  guide 
lines  are  the  best  ?  4.  How  proceed  to  make  the 
drawing  ?  This  last  question  is  best  answered  by  in- 
forming the  pupil  that  three  stages  or  steps  must  be 
observed  in  the  making  of  every  drawing.  They  are 
as  follows:  i.  Draw  guide  lines;  2.  Sketch  the 
object  in  fine  dotted  lines ;  3.  Line  in  or  strengthen 
the  lines  composing  the  figure  or  object.  A  memory 
exercise  of  this  would  be  to  require  the  child  to  repro- 
duce it  from  memory  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard. 
This  b  a  valuable  exercise  since  it  fills  the  mind  with 
beautiful  forms.  Memory  drawing  is  to  designing 
what  committing  the  thoughts  of  others  is  to  compo- 
sition writing. 

Dictation  exercises  are  of  two  kinds :  in  the  one 
the  teacher  enunciates  the  words  and  interprets  them 
in  lines  on  the  blackboard  at  the  same  time;  in  the 


*See  page  84  for  Tabular  Sutement  of  Scheme  of  Drawing. 
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A  TABULAR  STATEMENT 

OF 

SCHEME  OF  DRAWING  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL. 


I. 

Primary 

or 

Lowest 

grade  in 

C.  S. 

2. 

Primary. 

or 

Lowest 

grade  in 

Com.  Sch, 


CLASS.      TIME. 


6,  5.  4, 


3.  a.  '• 


Grammar 

or 

Advanced 
Com.  Sch. 


4- 

Grammar 

I        °^ 
Advanced 

Com.  Sch. 


High. 


6,  5»  4. 


3.  2, 1. 


20  mm 
every 
day. 


20mm 
every 
day. 


20  min 
every 
day. 


20min 
every 
day. 


6. 
High. 


7. 
Noniial. 


I 


I 

iz: 


MATERIALS. 


Slates,  pencils, 
cards,  charts,  ru- 
ler and  models. 


Blank  books, 
charts,  cards, 
lead  pencil,  era- 
ser, ruler,  and 
models. 


Free-hand  and  outline  exer- 
cbes  from  blackboard,  cards 
and  charts,  memory  lessons, 
simple  definitions  in  Plane 
Geom.  Dictation  exercises  of 
straight  and-  curved- lined  fig- 


Advanced  exercises  from 
board,  charts,  and  cards.  Ex- 
ercises from  memory.  Dic- 
tation. Geometrical  defini- 
tions.   Design. 


Books  with  ex- 
ercises, pencil, 
eraser,  compass, 
ruler,  sand  paper, 
and  models. 


Books  with  ex- 
ercises, pencil, 
eraser,  compass, 
ruler,sand  paper, 
and  models. 


30  min 
every 
day. 


30  mm 
every 
day. 


6,5»4» 

3/a>»- 

Senior. 


MATTER. 


ORDER  OF  PRESENTATION. 


I.  Exercises  from  blackboard 
or  chart.  2.  Cards.  3.  Mem- 
ory and  Dictation  exercises 
alternately.  4.  Geometrical 
definitions  and  Design. 


I.  From  blackboard.  2. 
From  charts  or  cards.  3.  Mem- 
ory or  Dictation.  4.  Geo- 
metrical definitions  or  De- 
sign. 


Geometrical  Problems.  Free- 
Hand  outlines  of  figures  and 
objects  from  copy.  Memory 
and  Dictation  exercises.  De- 
sign. 

Complete  Geometrical  Pro- 
blems.Free-Hand  Perspective, 
Model  and  Object  drawing. 
Advanced  exercises  in  Free- 
Hand  from  copy..  Memory  and 
Dictation  exercises.  Design 
using  foliage  conventional- 
ized. 


I.  Geomet.  Probs.  2.  Free 
Hand  Outline  drawing  of  fig- 
ures and  objects.  3.  Drawing 
from  memory  on  blackboard.  4. 
Dictation.    5.  Design. 

I  Geometrical  Problems.  2. 
Free-Hand  Outline  from  copy, 

Memory  exercises.  4.  Dicta- 
tion Lessons.  5.  Free-Hand 
Perspective.  6.  Model  and 
Object  drawing.   7.  Design. 

Not€. — ^Teachers  should  alternate 
exercises  if  there  is  not  time  for  all. 


Blank  paper, 
blank  books, 
pencil,  ruler, 
eraser,  sand-pa- 
per, instruments^ 
fruter  Crayon^ 
stump,  colors. 


Prac.  Perspective  with  instru 
ments.  Studies  of  historical 
ornament  and  architecture 
from-  flat  surfaces.  Model  and 
Object  drawing,  advanced, 
Shading  with  crayon  from  cop- 
ies and  objects.  Mixing  and 
Harmony  of  Colors.  Designs 
employing  natural  forms  con 
ventionalized. 


Same. 


45  mm 
every 
other 
day. 


I.  Perspective  with  instru 
ments.  2.  Model  and  Object 
drawing,  with  shading,  alter- 
nately. 3.  Lessons  in  Color. 
4.  Design. 


The  above,  advanced.  De- 
signing in  Colors.  Projection, 
Drawing  from  Casts.  Lectures 
on  Art 


Blank  paper 
and  books,  box 
of  lead  pencils, 
eraser,  sand  pa- 
per, ruler  and 
box  of  instru 
ments. 


Idea  of  length.  Straight  and 
curved  lines.  Geometricalforms 
as  needed.  Straight  lined  fig- 
ures. Curved-lined  figures, 
Straight  and  curved-lined  fig- 
ures. Copy  pictures  of  objects 
of  two  dimensions.  Drawing 
from  memory.  Dictation  ex- 
ercises. Geometrical  Probs, 
Geometrical  Designs.  Designs 
composed  of  conventionalized 
natural  forms. 

{CotUmntd on  light.) 


I.  Perspective  with  instru 
ments.  2.  Model  and  Object 
drawing  alternately.  3.  Les 
sons  in  Color.  4.  Designing  in 
Colors.  5.  Drawing  from  casts 
and  shading.  6.  Projection.  7 
Lectures. 


Free-Hand  Perspective,  Mod- 
el and  Object  drawing.  Botan- 
ical and  Zoological  dnlwing. 
Geometrical  Definitions. 
ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  EACH  WEEK. 
I .  Free-  Hand  Outline  draw- 
ing from  board,  charts,  or  cards. 

2.  Memoiy  drawing  on  board. 

3.  Dictation  exercises.  4.  De- 
sign (Geometry.) 

NoU:  At  proper  time  make  substi- 
tutions at  discretion  of  the  teacher. 


r 
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Other  he  merely  pronounces  the  words  and  the  child 
I  is  required  to  translate  the  same  into  graphic  lan- 
I  gnage.  This  exercise  teaches  children  to  use  words 
j  and  lines  interchangeably,  hence  is  a  valuable  lesson 
in  language.  To  illustrate :  Draw  two  straight  lines 
of  any  given  equal  length,  one  horizontal,  one  verti- 
cal, and  bisecting  each  other.  Divide  each  half  of 
each  line  into  two  equal  parts.  Through  the  points  of 
division  draw  lines  forming  a  square,  having  its  sides 
parallel  with  the  first  lines  drawn.  Connect  the  same 
points  of  division  with  oblique  lines,forming  a  second 
square  within  the  first.  Divide  the  sides  of  the  first 
square  into  three  equal  parts.  On  the  central  part 
draw  isosceles  triangles  with  their  apices  at  the  ends 
of  the  first  two  lines  drawn. 

In  conducting  an  exercise  in  design,  the  teacher 
merely  gives  the  child  some  geometrical  form,  as  a 
square,  rectangle,  triangle,  etc.,  as  a  base.  Inside  of 
this  form  he  is  required  to  arrange  straight  or  curved 
lines,  or  both ;  or  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  most  desirable  design.  From 
time  to  time  children  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principles  of  good  design.  The 
difference  between  good  and  bad  design  is  Sie  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in  3ie  markets  of 
the  world.  Beauty  is  always  at  a  premium.  Go  with 
us  for  a  moment  to  the  Book  of  Nature  and  see  what 
lessons  we  can  learn  there  that  will  be  useful  to  us  in 
designing.  We  notice  that  the  petals  of  a  flower  are 
arranged  in  mathematical  order  around  the  stamens 
and  pistils ;  or  around  a  common  centre,  and  that  in 
some  kinds  of  vegetation  and  in  animals  the  parts  are 
disposed  of  in  the  same  order,  on  an  axis.  From 
this  we  learn  that  in  all  regular  drawings  constructed 
on  an  axis,  we  must  observe  the  proper  balance  of 
parts ;  in  those  constructed  around  a  centre,  we  must 
see  that  whatever  is  done  in  one  part  of  the  design 
must  be  done  in  all  corresponding  parts;  this  is  the 
principle  of  Symmetry,  and  can  be  taught  to  quite 
young  children^ 
In  nature,  we  find  that  if  she  wishes  to  cover  a 
I  tree  with  foliage  she  must,  as  it  were,  after  having 
!  made  one  leaf,  repeat  herself,  and  this  suggests  the 
I  principle  of  Repetition.  In  art,  after  having  com- 
I  posed  a  unit  of  design,  in  order  to  cover  surfaces  for 
wall-paper,  oil-cloths,  carpets,  etc.,  we  repeat  the 
unit  of  design.  We  stand  and  gaze  at  the  old  oak 
tree,  our  eyes  follow  the  direction  of  the  trunk  up  to 
the  first  branch ;  if  they  follow  this  out  to  its  minutest 
parts,  first  in  one  direction  then  in  another,  they  will 
more  than  likely  return  to  the  same  spot  from  which 
they  sUrted,  and  thus  there  is  created  within  us  a 
quieting,  agreeable  effect,  which  we  designate  as  the 
principle  of  Repose.  Its  observance  in  the  making 
of  designs  for  ladies*  dress  goods  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  most  people  imagine.  We  will  illustrate. 
Man,  as  he  stands  erect  in  the  image  of  his  Crea. 
tor,  with  his  every  appointment  perfect,  is  the  l)est 
exemplification  of  the  principle  of  Harmony.  A 
thing  may  be  symmetrical  yet  not  harmonious ;  for 
example,  an  animal  minus  its  head  would  be  sym- 
metrical but  not  harmonious.  This  principle  in  art 
requires  the  proper  balancing  of  the  straight  line  in 
its  three  positions,  and  the  curved  line. 

Problems  in  geometrical  drawing  should  always  be 
worked  out  on  the  blackboard  and  explained  before 
tb^  child  is  allowed  to  construct  them.  If  we  wish 
to  teach  children  industrial  drawing,  or  prepare  them 
for  the  workshops  that  many  of  them  will  enter,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  the  implements  they  will  first  be  called  upon  to 


use.  These  exercises  will  have  a  tendency  to  create 
such  a  standard  of  accuracy  and  true  judgment  of  the 
eye,  as  to  exert  an  elevating  influence  in  every  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Did  time  permit,  we  should  like  to  amplify  more 
fully  the  method  of  conducting  the  exercises  given 
in  the  scheme,  but  we  must  pass  to  the  next  consid- 
eration. 

III.  ART-CULTURE  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

In  European  countries  the  governments  are  mak- 
ing most  strenuous  efforts  to  train  their  citizens  in 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  make  them  more 
skillful  artisans  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  contest  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  for  industrial  supremacy,  and  while  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  the  prize  for  which  they  con- 
tend, the  great  Exhibitions  of  the  world  are  the  fight- 
ing grounds  on  which  they  prove  their  strength  or 
their  weakness,  their  progress  or  their  deficiencies. 

At  the  World's  Fair,  held  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851, 
under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Albert,  the  English 
manufacturers  saw  that  in  everything  that  related  to 
the  application  of  art,  of  beauty,  to  manufactures, 
they  were  distanced  by  all  the  leading  civilized  na- 
tions, except  the  United  States,  which  was  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  effect  of  this  sad  lesson  was 
to  call  forth  the  most  energetic  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  English  people.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  an  Art  Normal 
School.  The  museum  contains  masterpieces  from 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  already  cost  the  govern- 
ment ;f  1,000,000.  The  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  jf  80,000  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  present  efiidency.  From 
these  grand  centres  of  art,  drawing  schools  have  ra- 
diated, until  every  section  of  the  country  is  blessed  » 
with  one  or  more.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  visit  the  museum,  and  many  more 
receive  instruction  in  drawing. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  for  industrial  art-edu- 
cation already  mentioned,  there  are  traveling  mu- 
seums for  exhibition  in  the  provinces ;  and  an  exam- 
ination and  supervision  of  all  art  instruction  is  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  government. 

The  clay  pits  of  Staffordshire  have  been  turned  into 
mines  of  gold  and  the  manufactured  products  have 
been  increased  in  value  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  fifty  per  cent.  The  great  advancement  which 
art  education  had  made  in  England  since  the  exhibi- 
tion in  1 85 1,  was  reflected  in  every  object  displayed 
in  the  exhibitions  which  have  followed. 

So  great  had  been  the  advancement  that  the  sen- 
sitive French  manufacturers  became  alarmed  lest 
their  own  industrial  art  supremacy  would  be  en- 
dangered. The  condition  of  industrial  art  in  France 
to-day  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  First 
Napoleon.  He  visited  many  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  north  of  France  and  found  few, 
if  any,  workmen  there  who  could  make  a  sketch  or 
write  a  description  of  a  simple  piece  of  machinery.. 
On  his  return  home  he  promulgated  an  important, 
edict,  viz :  <'  That  drawing  must  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  empire."  It  is  the  discipline  which 
drawing  affords,  that  has  trained  the  hands  and  edu- 
cated the  eyes  of  the  French  people  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations ;  that  has  given  her  that  enviable 
position  as  ruler  of  the  World  of  Fashion ;  that  en- 
abled her,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  pay  off,  since  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  war,  a  larger  war  indemnity 
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than  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  any  other  nation. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  French  industry  is 
the  universal  application  of  art,  no  object  being  too 
mean  for  adornment,  and  every  article  capable  of 
being  beautified,  either  in  form  or  in  applied  decora- 
tion, receiving  its  due  share  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  artist.  The  experience  of  the  French  is  that 
the  best  results  are  where  the  one  that  designed  and 
the  one  that  executed  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  better  the  artist  the  better  the  artisan,  for  the 
work  will  tell  of  the  workman.  In  some  towns  in 
France  schools  are  connected  with  the  workshop, 
where  the  workmen  receive  two  hours  instruction 
every  day^  The  taste  of  the  French  people  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  remember  that  the  word  style  is  almost  constantly 
upon  their  lips.  The  city  of  Paris,  desiring  to  make 
her  municipal  art  schools  more  efficient,  sent  a  com- 
mission  to  England  to  inquire  into  the  organization 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Training 
School  for  Art  Masters.  In  their  report,  in  1863, 
they  recommended  that  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
municipal  art  schools  many  of  the  features  of  the 
English  art  agencies  should  be  adopted.  Among 
the  many  features  in  the  report  which  they  recom> 
mended,  we  shall  notice  but  two:  i.  The  holding  of 
annual  examinations  for  granting  diplomas  to  male 
and  female  professors  of  drawing,  and  to  whom  alone 
the  city  schools  should  be  entrusted;  2.  That  draw- 
ing should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  public 
schools,  whether  for  bo3rs  or  girls. 

The  technical  education  of  the  Frenph  people — 
and  drawing  is  its  basis — is  the  direct,  and  we  might 
say  main,  source  through  which  the  national  treasury 
is  replenished.  French  designs  and  designers  are 
always  in  demand.  Their  workmanship  and  skill 
'  are  world-renowned. 

Germany,  since  1852,  has  thoroughly  re-organized 
her  polytechnic  institutions,  art  normal  schools,  and 
other  art  agencies.  In  all  of  these  schools  drawing 
holds  a  prominent  place.  The  primary  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools  are  required  to  study  drawing  so 
that  when  they  take  charge  of  schools  they  may  be 
able  to  teach  their  pupils  the  first  elements.  Work- 
men are  not  only  required  to  learn  to  make  working 
drawings,  suited  to  the  different  mechanic  arts,  but  in 
some  cases,  to  make  the  things  themselves.  German 
artisans  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Many  of 
them  hold  prominent  places  in  every  country.  The 
United  States  is  largely  indebted  to  German  industry. 
The  drawing  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  some  four  hun- 
dred in  number,  have  led  to  decided  improvements  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  thus  indirectly 
add  largely  to  its  wealth. 

All  of  these  countries,  after  many  years  experience, 
arrived  at  the  same  wise  conclusion,  viz. :  That  art- 
culture  to  be  productive  of  the  best  and  highest  re- 
sults, among  the  mass  of  the  people,  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  drawing  into  the  common  or  primary 
schools  of  the  nation ;  also,  that  drawing  should  form 
the  main  feature  in  all  technical  education. 

IV.  Our  condition  now  and  what  it  would  be 
WITH  P&OPBR  Training  in  Industrial  Art- Edu- 
cation. 

In  consequence  of  a  lack  in  art-training  our  manu- 
facturers are  not  only  compelled  to  send  abroad  for 
designs  but  for  designers  j  both  of  which  are  attended 
with  enormous  expense.  A  single  design,  sometimes 
costing  from  ^100  to  tzQO  \  and  designers  cannot  be 


had  for  less  than  from  |i,50o  to  ^5,000 ;  some  for  not 
less  than  |io,ooo  a  year. 

In  our  tour  through  the  East,  last  spring,  we  did 
not  find,  in  any  of  3ie  manufacturing  establishments 
visited,  a  single  native-bom  American  designer.  The 
uniform  reply  to  our  question,  "Why  do  you  not  em- 
ploy American  designers?"  was,  "We  would  be 
driven  from  the  markets,  even  that  of  home  consump- 
tion, if  we  did."  To  our  mind  this  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  industrial  art-education  in  this  country. 
Many  of  our  manufacturers  are  asking  for  educated 
American  artisans,  but  not  being  able  to  procure 
them,  the  only  alternative  left  them  is  to  employ  un- 
educated labor,  or  to  pay  higher  prices  than  they  can 
afford  for  foreign  educated  help,  and,  should  they  do 
either,  bankruptcy  is  sure  to  follow  as  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  result. 

Then,  again,  the  United  States  sends  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  foreign  countries 
for  silks,  carpets,  fancy  goods,  etc.,  all  because  our 
own  manufacturers  cannot  make  as  handsome  and  as 
stylish  goods  as  their  neighbors  across  the  ocean. 
Tell  our  American  ladies  that  the  silks  offered  them 
are  made  in  Lyons,  the  laces  in  Paris,  and  the  jew- 
elry in  Geneva,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  them.  Truly,  there  is  much  in  a  name 
— sometimes.  But  we  should  always  be  sure  when 
we  pay  these  enormous  prices  that  die  goodk  are  not 
foreign  only  in  stamp. 

It  is  a  common  saving  among  foreign  shopkeepers 
that  whenever  they  nave  any  goods  with  gaudy  or 
undesirable  patterns,  they  can  always  dispose  of  them 
to  American  importers.  This  is  rather  a  severe  re- 
flection upon  the  taste  of  us  Americans ;  some  of  it 
we  may  deserve,  but  sutely  not  all. 

The  workman  who  lacks  art-training,  as  probably 
nineteen-twentieths  of  American  mechanics  do,  must 
work  under  the  constant  supervision  of  another,  do- 
ing inferior  work  and  receiving  inferior  wages.  For- 
eign countries  supply  brains  and  artistic  training  for 
many  kinds  of  work  in  this  country,  while  we  must 
be  content  to  furnish  the  muscle. 

It  is  true,  we  have  Polytechnic  institutions,  Schools 
of  Design,  one  Art  Normal  School,  Museums,  and 
Art  galleries,  all  of  which  are  needed  and  are  doing 
good  work  in  their  special  fields.  But  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  many  years  in  foreign  countries 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  too  commenced  at  the 
wrong  end  in  our  industrial  training.  The  [>ath  of 
duty  marked  out  for  the  states  is  clear,  and  that  is,  to 
include  drawing  among  the  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  Some  of  the  immediate  results 
that  would  accrue  from  this  are: 

/.  Teaching  People  to  See. — That  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  this  kind  of  education  none  will  question. 
The  power  of  seeing  intelligently  is  susceptible  of 
wonderful  development  and  great  application.  It  is 
a  source  both  of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  any  one  who 
possesses  it.  Suppose  we  should  ask  several  persons 
to  describe  some  simple  object.  A  comparison  of  the 
descriptions  would  show  that  no  two  are  alike ;  there 
would  be  as  many  different  descriptions  as  there  are 
persons.  Only  an  approximation  to  correctness 
would  be  seen,  unless  the  persons  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  drawing.  You  ask,  Who  needs  io 
use  his  eyes  correctly?  Better  ask.  Who  does  not? 
We  would  say,  every  person  should  possess  this 
power,  as  it  is  valuable  in  all  kinds  of  business.  The 
mechanic  must  possess  it  if  he  would  attain  to  any 
high  degree  of  eminence  in  his  business.  It  is  the 
manufacturer's  only  bulwark  of  safety,  for  it  enables 
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lum'to  detect  good  work  from  imperfect  work.  It  is  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  public  in  general.  An 
incident  that  happened  to  ourself  some  time  ago  will 
illostrate  this  point  We  went  to  Lancaster  to  pur- 
chase a  lamp,  and  were  recommended  to  the  store  of 
*' Cheap  John."  The  accommodating  storekeeper 
placed  a  dozen  or  more  lamps  on  the  counter,  in 
military  style,  before  us,  when  he  asked,  "  Do  none 
of  these  suit  you  ?"  Imagine  his  surprise  and  cha- 
grin when  we  informed  him  that  they  did  not,  as  not 
one  of  the  lamps  exhibited  was  perfect.  They  were 
lamps  not  sold  to  the  regular  trade.  To  me  it  would 
have  proved  a  very  irregular  transaction  had  not  my 
eyes  come  to  my  rescue.  This  is  an  every-day  occur, 
rence.  The  education  of  the  eye  which  drawing 
affords  is  the  only  remedy  for  this. 

2,  Drawing  develops  Public  Taste, — ^This,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons,  may  seem  to  be  of  little  mo- 
nent,  yet,  when  they  remember  that  beauty  of 
forai  or  beauty  of  decoration,  or  both,  is  what  consti- 
totes  the  chief  commercial  value  of  all  art  products, 
then  taste  on  the  part  of  the  workman  or  designer  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  interests  kll  classes  of 
persons  more  or  less,  from  the  manufacturer  down 
through  the  designer,  the  workman,  the  merchant, 
and  the  consumer. 

The  developfaent  of  the  taste  conduces  to  neat- 
ness, order  and  cleanliness  in  the  home  and  in  all 
places  of  business.  Frederick  the  Great  used  to 
recognize  his  soldiers  lone  after  they  had  left  the 
army  by  the  p;ood  order  of  their  homes.  The  teacher 
of  drawing  might  do  the  same.  An  instance  is  given  of 
a  boy  who,  having  attended  school  where,among  other 
things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest 
neatness  in  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  on  his 
return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  external 
life  of  the  whole  family,  by  the  vigor  with  which  he 
q>posed  any  deficiency  in  cleanliness  and  order. 

Cultivated  public  taste,  secured  through  the  study 
of  art  and  nature,  will  protect  American  importers 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  shrewdness  of  for- 
eign shopkeepers.  And  more,  it  will  create  ^  de- 
mand for  the  beautiful  in  art,  thus  giving  encourage- 
ment to  home  manufacturers,  besides  furnishing  our 
homes  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  make  them  at- 
tractive but  constant  ministers  to  our  happiness.  With 
rd  taste  comes  a  love  for  the  beautiful;  with  alov^ 
the  beautiful  a  love  for  nature ;  with  a  love  for 
natare  a  love  for  God,  the  highest  good  that  can  come 
toman. 

J.  Its  Value  f  considered  from  an  Industrial  Stand' 
point.  From  some  sections  of  the  country  a  cry  is 
raised  against  our  present  system  o(,  education,  that 
in  the  primary  schools  it  is  too  purely  intellectual 
from  the  very  beginning,  that  the  senses  are  entirely 
ignored.  Introduce  drawing  and  this  cry  will  stop, 
this  studv  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  voung  children ; 
mdeed,  almost  every  department  of'^  knowledge  has 
some  features  which  can  be  better  learned  in  child- 
hood than  at  any  later  period.  Since  the  majority  of 
the  children,  when  they  leave  the  public  schools, 
win  become  artisans  or  laborers  of  some  sort,  this 
training  in  industrial  drawing,  should  they  receive 
BO  more,  will  the  better  qualify  them  to  enter  the 
field  of  competition  with  European  educated  labor. 
^  Art-knowledge  is  not  only  valuable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  nation.  It  is  wealth  to  both.  Take, 
f<fir  example,  clay  as  a  natural  material.  In  the  hands 
of  one  artisan  it  becomes  flower  pots  worth  18  pence 
Apieee;  in  another  a  tazza  or  a  vase  worth,  say,  I250 ; 
or  take  a  bar  of  iron  worth  $$ ;  one  artisan  makes  nails 


of  it  worth  1 10;  {^nother,  watch  spnngs  worth  ^240- 
000.  It  is  art  that  gives  these  objects  their  value 
and  not  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 

Our  manufacturing  establishments  and  other 
workshops  whould  be  filled  with  educated  American 
laborers.  Not  only  is  educated  labor  the  best,  but  it  is 
the  cheapest.  The  universal  experience  of  most 
countries  is  that  whatever  is  well  made  is  made  from 
a  drawing.  J.  Scott  Russell  says,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  workman  thoroughly  masters  the  form  which 
his  work  shall  take,  he  must  also  be  able  to  draw 
what  we  have  called  the  three  plans  of  his  work  on 
paper. 

Every  workman  would  be  able  to  read  a  working- 
drawing,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  they 
could  make  them  for  themselves.  Then,  as  in  other 
countries,  artist  and  artisan  would  be  combined. 
Such  mechanics  are  the  best  and  most  successful. 
Such  a  person  is  the  man  whosupervised  the  erection 
of  our  present  handsome  chapel  building. 

Many  young  ladies  that  now  are  without  any  kind 
of  empIo3rment,  and  many  more  that  are  scarcely 
making  a  living  by  plying  the  needle  or  teaching 
school,  would  find  lucrative  employment  in  ^making 
illustrations  for  various  kinds  of  works,  and  designs 
for  wall-papers,  curtains,  carpets,  prints,  laces,  etc. 
Some  young  ladies,  we  know,  are  earning  $250  per 
month  in  making  designs  for  lace  goods. 

Our  best  authorities  on  education,  and  many  of  the 
leading  manufacturers,  unite  most  earnestly  in  de* 
manding  instruction  in  industrial  drawings  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation. 
Its  introduction  into  our  own  state  would  be  attended 
not  only  with  a  refining  influence  such  as  art-culture 
carries  with  it,  but  with  an  increase  in  value  in  our  art- 
prod  licts — thus  adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  Old  Keystone,  since  she  is  largely  a  manufacturing 
state. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  this  whole  subject  of 
Industrial  Art  Education  to  the  earnest  consideration 
not  only  of  all  educators,  but  also  of  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  of  all  who  in  any  way  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  that  are  now  being  put  forth  to  have  the 
American  nation  take  the  lead  in  this  new  era  of  in- 
dustrial development,  and  thus  hasten  the  day  when .  * 
American  art  products  shall  stand  unequalled  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


VOCAL  music  was  the  first  exercise, 
after  which  Prof.  E.  A.  Angell,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Study  of  Civil  Government. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  S.  A.  ANGELt. 

IN  this  age  and  country,  where  every  man,  woman 
and  child  S&  more  or  less  a  politician,  and  where 
all  may  aspire  to  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  offi- 
cial position,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government  would  seem  to 
be  necessary.  Under  an  absolute  monarchy,  where 
the  people  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
rulers,  and  take  no  part  in  the  control  of  affairs,  the 
necessity  for  extensive  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  is  not  so  great; 
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The  sovereign  commands,  the  people  obey;  hence 
the  less  they  know  about  the  workings  of  the  govern* 
ment  the  easier  will  be  the  task  of  the  ruling  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where 
manhood  suffrage  is  universal,  where  every  citizen  is 
eligible  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  save 
and  except  the  Presidency,  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  government 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation. 

As  our  State  Superintendent  in  his  last  report  truly 
says,  "No  other  nation  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
political  knowledge  of  its  citizens."  Calvin  Town- 
send,  in  his  work  on  Civil  Government,  remarks  in 
this  connection,  **  The  school-boy  of  to-day  becomes 
the  voter  of  to  morrow.  The  millions  of  youth  now 
in  the  schools  of  America  are  soon  to  decide  all  the 
grave  questions  of  national  interest  whtch  concern  us 
as  a  people.  The  ballot  more  than  the  bullet  must 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  country.  The  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  may  do  more  mischief  than 
the  torch  of  the  incendiary  in  the  towers  of  the  me- 
tropolis." According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  in 
the  United  States  in  round  numbers  two  million 
voters  who  cannot  read  and  write.  To  these  may  be 
added  several  millions  more  who  are  but  a  grade 
higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  shade  less'  ignorant,  and  these  degraded 
millions  form  the  grand  army  of  voting  cattle  so  as- 
siduously cultivated  by  office-seekers  just  before 
election,  and  as  studiously  ignored  by  thtm  when  the 
contest  is  over. 

Gloomy  as  this  picture  may  be,  it  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  and,  es^plain  it  as  we  may,  the  stubborn  fact 
remains,  that  at  least  one-third  of  our  voting  popula- 
tion is  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance.  When 
we  consider  the  additional  fact,  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  same  ]X)pulation  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  governmental  system,  we 
may  well  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. With  this  truth  staring  us  in  the  face  we  can 
not  wonder  that  the  newspapers  of  the  day  teem 
with  accounts  of  dishonesty,  immorality  and  corrup- 
tion generally  in  official  positions  of  every  grade ;  on 
the  contrary  there  would  be  cause  for  wonder  were 
it  otherwise,  for  just  so  surely  as  a  certain  effect  fol- 
lows a  given  cause  will  an  ignorant  constituency  be 
represented  by  unscrupulous  politicians.  Why  do  our 
best  men  stand  aloof  from  political  life  and  utterly 
refuse  to  accept  a  public  office?  It  may  be  answered 
that  they  have  large  business  interests  at  stake  and 
cannot  afford  it.  I  believe  the  true  reason  to  be  the 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Men  who  would  honor  official  position  will  not 
stoop  to  low  intrigues  that  are  deemed  necessary  at 
the  present  day.  They  will  not  hob-nob  with  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  over  a  bar-room  counter.  They  will 
not  pledge  themselves  to  favor  swindling  jobs  when 
they  are  elected.  They  are  averse  to  hiring  men  to 
vote  "early  and  often."  Hence  they  are  left  at  home, 
while  the  intelligent  but  unscrupulous  few  control  the 
illiterate  mob,  and  political  chaos  is  the  result.  Ex- 
tended argument  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  political 
ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  when  we  read  of  an 
able-bodied  white  man  guarding  his  wheat-field  with 
a  double-barreled  shot  gun  to  keep  out  the  tariff,  or 
of  a  sable  man  and  brother  who  insisted  on  having 
a  sack  of  flour  and  a  pair  of  spring  chickens  out  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Civil  Rights  bill ;  or  of  another 
who  desired  to  have  his  house  furnished  with  a 
"  Freedman*s  Bureau."    Granting  that  there  exists  a 


necessity  for  a  higher  standard  of  political  intelli- 
gence, the  question,  "  "What  are  we  doing  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result  ?"  becomes  a  pertinent  one. 
We  can  do  but  little  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  now  on  the  stage  of  action,  consequently  we 
must  look  to  the  rising  generation  to  effect  the  reform. 

Are  we  doing  our  whole  duty  by  those  who  are  to 
be  the  future  voters,  legislators,  and  Presidents  ?  In 
the  report  from  which  I  have  already  (quoted.  Dr. 
Wickersham  says :  "  No  other  nation  claiming  to  be 
equally  intelligent  does  so  little  directly  to  impart  to 
its  citizens  such  instruction" — ^meaning  instruction  in 
the  science  of  govenmient.  According  to  Mm,  one 
of  two  things  must  be  true-neither  we  are  derelict  in 
our  duty,  or  our  worthy  Schoolmaster  General  is 
sounding  a  false  alarm.  L«t  us  see.  By  the  school- 
laws  of  Illinois,  the  following  branches  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  that  state:  Or- 
thography, Reading,  (in  English)  Penmanship, 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modem  Geography, 
Elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  United  States  His- 
tory, Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health.  In 
Wisconsin  the  common  school  branches  are  Or- 
thography, Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches  as 
may  be  determined  upon  by  the  district  board. 

The  laws  of  Missouri  make  similar,  provision  for 
common-school  instruction.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
law  is  substantially  the  same.  Here,  then,  are  four 
great  states,  not  one  of  which  makes  any  legal  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  our  civil 
polity ;  and  I  may  say,  that  in  examining  the  laws  of 
a  goodly  number  of  states,  I  have  failed  to  find  one 
that  makes  any  provision  for  such  instruction.  If 
there  is  a  single  state  in  the  Union  that  does  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  a  note  of  the  fact.  There  is 
also  a  noticeable  silence  on  the  part  of  State  Super- 
intendents on  this  topic  in  their  annual  reports — ^the 
Superintendent  of  our  own  state  being  the  only  one, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  even  hints  at  it. 

They  devote  a  vast  amount  of  space  to  every  other 
subject  upder  the  sun,  but  have  no  word  to  say  on 
the  subject  which  is  to  make  of  our  boys  and  girls 
intelligent  citizens.  In  all  our  large  cities  civil  gov- 
ernment forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study, 
placed  either  in  the  first  grade  of  grammar  schools  or  in 
the  high  school  course.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  high  and  nor- 
mal schools.  Most  of  the  state  normal  schools  make 
this  an  obligatory  branch ;  notably,  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania. So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  well ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  pupils  do 
not  complete  the  grammar-school  course,  and  a  still 
larger  majority  never  reach  the  high  school,  we  must 
admit  that  the  provision  made  for  this  class  of  in- 
struction is  tetally  inadequate  to  the  demand.  It  is 
perfectly  right  that  students  in  the  normal  schools 
should  study  our  political  institutions,  but  if  they  are 
not  required  by  law  to  teach  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  wherein  are  the  common  schools  benefited  ? 
That  they  do  not  so  teach  is  a  fact  too  well  estab-  ' 
lished  to  admit  of  successful  contradiction.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustration  I  will  give  you  the  experience 
of  a  fond  father  with  his  son,  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  attended  public 
school  six  months  in  each  year,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  question 
him  on  his  studies,  and  among  others  asked  him  tlfe 
following : 

Q. — Did  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution  have 
all  the  same  kind  of  government? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q.— What  was  it  called  ? 
A. — Colonial  government. 

Q. — How    many  kinds  of  national  goverament 
have  we  had  since  the  Revolution  ? 
A. — Two ;  Democratic  and  Republican. 

With  this  example  of  astounding  ignorance  before 
him,  is  it  any  marvel  that  the  father  voted  common 
schools  a  fraud,  and  entered  complaint  to  the  Super> 
intendent?  This  story  may  sound  slightly  over- 
drawn, but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  true^  and  furthermore, 
that  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

If  this  be  the  condition  of  things,  where  lies  the 
remedy  ?  I  answer,  in  the  public  school.  We  live 
in  a  practical  age  (so-called).  <'  Give  us  a  practical 
education,"  is  the  cry.  In  attempted  compliance 
with  this  demand,  we  have  business  colleges  adver- 
tising to  turn  out  first-class  business  men  in  three 
months;  scientific  schools,  where  No.  i  scientists 
trc  polished  off  in  fourteen  weeks ;  and  agricultural 
colleges  where  farmers  are  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  Yet«  strange  as  it  may  seem,  business 
men  do  not  admit  these  ninety-day  financiers 
to  their  counting  rooms  with  any  great  degme 
of  alacrity ;  the  scientists  make  no  new  or  start- 
ling discoveries,  and  the  college-bred  fanners  do 
not  take  kindly  to  holding  the  plough  nor  building 
fence.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  while  attempting  to 
\i^  practical^  we  have  only  succeeded  in  being  super- 
ficial. There  is  evidently  something  wrong  in  our 
^  educational  system,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  try  and 
make  it  right.  Reform  is  the  watchword  of  the 
hour.  We  have  what  are  styled  Reforms  in  politics 
and  religion,  then  why  not  inaugurate  an  educational 
reform,  though.  Heaven  forbid,  that  it  should  meet 
the  sad  fate  of  many  reforms  which  have  strutted 
their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  during  the  past  few 
yeais !  The  particular  reform  that  I  have  in  mind  at 
present,  is  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment into  the  public  school. 

At  once  I  hear  an  objection :  "  The  course  of  study 
is  as  full  as  we  can  well  carry  now.''  As  the  Yankee 
would  say,  "  I  guess  that's  so,"  and  that  being  so, 
we  must  cut  down  the  work  in  some  way.  To  begin 
with  :  Let  us  devote  less  time  to  what  the  boy  called 
the  three  R's.  While  a  knowledge  of  Reading  is 
indispensable,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  devote 
five  or  six  years  to  the  study  of  that  one  branch  of 
learning.  Elocution  is,  doubtless,  valuable  to  the 
clergyman,  lawyer  or  the  statesman,  yet  it  will  in  no 
wise  help  the  blacksmith  to  make  a  better  horseshoe. 
Anybody  may  learn  to  write  a  readable  hand  in  three 
months,  then  why  spend  years  at  it  ?  What  does  the 
plough-boy  care  about  the  least  common  multiple  of 
a  complex  fraction,  or  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  him 

I  to  know  the  value  of  V'  of  J<  of  9-10  of  J^  of  21 
times  5-6  of  42;  and  there  are  a  hundred  other  puz- 
zles in  arithmetic  equally  useless,  yet  the  student  is 
compelled  to  spend  three,  five  .or  six  jrears  on  this 
snbject,  while  arithmetics  multiply  and  publishers 
wax  fat.  Glancing  at  the  higher  mathematics,  I  fail 
to  see  what  assistance  the  "Binomial  Theorem" 
or^  the  pons  asinorum  will  be  in  carrying  a  hod  or 
driving  a  six-mule  team.  If  these  things  help  so  little 
in  making  good  artisans,  how  much  less  will  they 
aid  in  making  good  citizens.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  have  as  high  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  common  branches  as  one  can 
|>ave,  yet  I  insist  that  in  teaching  them  too  much  time 
is  wasted  upon  non-essentials.    I  know  a  man  who 


has  the  matter  of  a  half-dozen  grammars  at  his 
tongue's  end,  who  cannot  put  a  half-dozen  gram- 
matical sentences  in  line  to  save  his  life.  We  cannot 
all  be  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  or  statesmen. 
The  great  working  and  voting  majority  in  this  coun- 
try are  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and 
must  have  an  education  suited  to  their  needs,  or  our 
system  is  a  failure. 

If  a  man  has  in  his  composition  the  stuff  of  which 
great  men  are  made  he  will  rise,  and  circumstances 
cannot  keep  him  down.  There  are  not  many  mute, 
inglorious  Miltons  in  this  country. 

When  an  Illinois  rail-splitter  and  a  North  Carolina 
tailor  can  reach  the  Presidential  chair,  there  is  a 
chance  for  him  who  will  to  rise.  But,  to  return  to  my 
text.  We  must  condense  our  instruction  into  the 
smallest  space  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  then 
we  shall  have  ample  time  for  other  things  equally 
essential.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  study  of 
Civil  Government  a  part  of  your  daily  programme, 
set  apart  a  certain  time  in  each  week  and  make  it  a 
general  exercise.  Teachers  of  mixed  schools  may 
object  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  the  younger 
pupils  would  not  be  interested  in  nor  understand  it. 
There  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  conducting  an 
exercise  of  this  kind  than  in  hearing  any  other  reci- 
tation that  does  not  concern  the  youthful  portion  of 
the  school. 

A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  here. 
We  will  suppose  that  you  are  giving  a  general  exer- 
cise with  our  national  government  for  the  general 
subject.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  form  of  the 
government  and  the  duties  of  its  officers,  the  teacher 
should  give  the  class  a  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  origin  and  formation  of  our  present  constitution; 
also  a  brief  description  of  the  form  of  government 
prior  to  its  adoption,  with  a  plain  definition  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Uie  design  of  the  same.  It  will  perhaps 
be  found  necessary  to  give  the  leading  facts  in  such 
form  that  the  class  may  copy  and  learn  them  before 
the  next  recitation.  The  foundation  thus  laid,  you 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  departments  of  the 
government  and  the  functions  of  each. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  the  Executive  department. 
Place  upon  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  the  subject, 
consisting  perhaps  of  the  following  topics : 


Executive 
Department 


1.  In  whom  vested. 

2.  Length  of  term. 

3.  Eligibility. 

4.  Manner  of  election. 

5.  Oath  of  Office. 

6.  How  removable. 

7.  Salary. 

8.  Powers  and  duties. 


Each  of  these  general  topics  will  suggest  sub-topics 
for  discussion,  until  you  have  a  complete  outline  of 
the  subject,  and  your  class  is  familiar  with  it  in  all 
its  details. 

A  synopsis,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  would  be 
sufficient  for  several  lessons  in  a  school  organized 
under  the  existing  law;  but  thoueh  the  process  is  slow 
it  is  sure,  and  you  will,  by  this  (Han,  awaken  a  much 
more  lively  interest  in  your  class  than  by  requiring 
them  to  memorize  a  certain  portion  of  the  text.  Hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  National  government,  the 
State,  County,  City  and  Township  governments 
should  follow  in  order.  Of  course  this  order  of  pro-, 
cedure  is  not  arbitrary,  but  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
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will  of  the  teacher  or  the  circumstances  of  the  school. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  who  is  nothing  if  not  original, 
suggests  one  good  plan  of  teaching  the  powers  and 
duties  of  officers.  He  says,  during  a  political  cam- 
paign procure  a  copy  of  the  ticket,  take  it  before  the 
class,  consider  each  office  separately,  and  describe 
the  duties  belonging  thereto,  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  excitement  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  I  «iouid  be 
obliged  to  extend  this  paper  far  beyond  the  allotted 
twenty  minutes  were  I  to  suggest  a  tithe  of  the  ways 
and  means  that  might  be  devised  to  render  the  sub- 
ject both  interesting  and  instructive.  As  no  great 
thing  can  be  accomplished  without  labor,  so  this  will 
entail  upon  the  teacher  a  vast  amount  of  additional 
study.  He  must  prepare  himself  carefully,  for  if  he' 
goes  before  the  class  without  knowing  his  lesson  he 
may,  and  very  likely  will,  come  to  grief. 

In  conclusion,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing."  If 
ever  the  thought  enters  your  mind  that  so  much  work 
does  not  pay,  if  good  results  do  not  immediately 
follow  your  best  efforts,  remember  that  "  all  things 
come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait."  Take  a  firm 
hold  on  patience  and  work  on.  You  are  training  the 
future  citizens  of  this  grand  old  Republic  I 

The  youth  of  the  present  will  control  the  state  of 
the  future.  Is  it  then  a  small  thing  that  you  hold 
the  destinies  of  this  great  country  in  your  hands  ?  Is 
it  a  little  thing  that  you  are  rearing  the  pillars  of  the 
State? 

"  What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raued  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
lliick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  proud  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  ana  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  bsuteness  wafts  peifume  to  pride. 

No !  men,  hi^-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  &r  above  dull  orutes  confined 
In  forest  brake  or  den. 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain. 

Thus  saith  the  poet. 

We  are  training  men,  and  both  we  and  the  State 
have  a  grave  responsibility.  We  may  not  receive  the 
reward  of  our  labors  here,  but  in  that  good  time 
coming  a  redeemed  nation  will  rise  up  and  call  us 
blessed. 

Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl  read  a  selection, 
entitled  "The  Engineer's  Story." 

Supt.  T.  F.  Gahan,  in  the  absence  of 
Supt.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  latter  upon  "  Industrial  Educa- 
tion." 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  R.  S.  JONES. 

IN  the  brief  time  allx>ted  to  this  paper,  no  more 
will  be  attempted  than  to  place  a  few  facts  and 
suggestions  before  the  Association,  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  call  out  the  free  and  earnest  discus- 
sion which  the  subject  deserves.  The  topic  assigned 
me  concerns  civilization  from  its  lowest  stratum  to 
its  highest.  In  these  days  a  nation's  industries  are 
the  main  source  of  its  influence,  and  form  the  meas- 
ure of  its  power. 
From  die  census  of  1870,  we  learn  that  in  the 


United  States  there  are  employed  in  the  "  profes- 
sions" 316,801  persons.  That  the  figures  are  liberal 
may  be  seen  by  means  of  the  classification  used  in 
consolidating  the  returns.    It  embraces, — 


10.  Journalists. 

11.  Lawyers. 

12.  Librarians. 

13.  Metallurgists. 

14.  Musicians. 

15.  Naturalists. 

16.  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

17.  Sculptors. 

18.  Teachers. 


1.  Apprentices  to  learned  : 
professions. 

2.  Architects. 

3.  Artists. 

4.  Authors  and  Lectur- 
ers. 

5.  Chemists. 

6.  Clergymen. 

7.  Dentists. 

8.  Desigpers. 

9.  Draughtsmen. 

The  number  engaged  in  **  the  learned  professions, 
or  artistic  occupations,"  as  the  Census  Report  puts 
it,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  millions  that  com- 
pose our  population. 

"The  people,"  "the  masses,"  are  largely  ena- 
ployed  in  the  channels  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  no 
more  important  question  of  an  educational  nature 
can  be  considered,  than  this :  What  are  our  schools 
doftig  for  industrial  education  ?  Is  it  wise  and  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  do  more  ? 

WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ? 

The  term  "  industrial  education,"  has  often  been 
loosely  used,  and  it  may  help  in  the  handling  of  the 
question  to  consider  briefly  its  meaning  :  I.  That 
education  which  aims  to  impart  knowledge  and 
culture  for  their  own  sake  merely,  without  regard  to 
any  special  calling,  is  general  education.  2.  That 
which  has  constantly  in  view  the  imparting  of  ability 
and  skill  in  some  special  occupation,  is  technical 
education. 

a.  That  technical  education  which  hardly  takes 
into  account  the  body-forces,  as  they  concern  man- 
ipulation or  physical  performance,  is  professional 
education. 

b.  That  technical  education  which  seeks  to  have 
the  mental  and  body-forces  move  on,  as  it  were, 
hand  in  hand,  making  much  of  manipulation  and 
physical  performance,  is  industrial  education. 

Before  considering  the  question,  it  seems  best  to 
refer  to  other  nations,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
means  of  comparison  which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
framing  an  answer. 

England. — This  nation  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1,  found  that  in  manufacturing  skill  she  was 
losing  her  relative  position,  and  instead  of  remaining 
superior  to  the  manufacturing  nation^  of  the  conti- 
nent, was  in  danger  of  becoming  inferior  to  many. 
Dr.  Playfair  was  called  to  visit  the  continental 
schools,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
England's  declension  in  mechanical  skill;  and  he 
showed  in  his  report  that  the  "  experience"  in  manu- 
facturing, which  his  own  people  self-confidently  re- 
lied on,  was  immediktely  made  use  of  by  forei^ 
states,  and  diffused  by  what  was  wholly  neglected  m 
England — industrial  education. 

The  effect  of  the  World's  Fair  was  to  awaken  the 
practical  Englishman,  and  the  work  of  industrial  in- 
struction was  commenced,  and  such  was  the  progress 
made,  as  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  186^,  that  a 
French  commission  was  at  once  sent  over  to  find  out 
how  it  was  done.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  i867, 
England  stood  among  the  foremost,  and  in  some  im- 
portant particulars  she  had  no  rivals. 

France, — Not  many  years  ago  it  was  generally 
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conceded  that  France  held  the  foremost  place  among 
nations.  She  excelled  in  manufacturea  articles,  in 
modern  architecture,  in  the  management  of  mines, 
*«  in  the  difTosion  of  elegance  and  taste,  and  in  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life."  This  leading  position  was  hers, 
principally  through  industrial  education. 

To-day  England  and  Germany  are  her  successful 
rivals,  and  for  a  time  at  least  her  greatness  is  des- 
tined to  be  overshadowed  by  the  plucky,  energetic 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races,  who,  by  a  wise  use 
of  similar  means,  have  placed  themselves  in  the  fore- 
front of  civilized  peoples. 

Switzerland. — Little  Switzerland,  by  means  of  in- 
dustrial education,  maintains  a  national  rank  of  im- 
portance. Mountain-locked,  shut  off  from  the  sea, 
not  blessed  with  coal,  and  transportation  expensive, 
sdll  she  rivals  Lyons  in  the  silk  trade,  snatches  the 
ribbon  trade  from  Coventry,  equals  the  English  in 
mnslins  and  delaines,  and  excels  in  watches  and 
wood-carving.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1870,  her 
exports  of  silk  increased  147  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
and  132  per  cent  in  value. 

The  Eari  of  Roseberry,  president  of  the  English 
Social  Science  Association,  in  an  address  at  its  last 
meeting,  attributed  this  astonishing  progress  in  Swiss 
manufacture  **  to  the  complete  and  special  education 
which  she  gives  in  primary,  practical,  and  trade- 
schools— all  topped  up  by  the  great  Polytechnic  In- 
ilitnte  at  Zurich." 

Germany. — It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  instance 
the  world's  educational  centre,  whose  cities,  towns 
and  hamlets  have  their  schools  of  industry  in  which 
apprentices  in  any  craft  can  receive  instruction  in  the 
pfinciples  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  special 
work.  One  of  the  chief  productions  of  Germany  is 
skilled  artisans,  and  they  owe  their  superiority  to 
English  and  American  workmen  of  the  same  class, 
to  technical  education. 

Italy. — **  New  Italy  "  deserves  mention.  In  i860 
her  fifteen  departments  had  but  four  secondary  tech- 
nical schools,  and  these  <'  unsatisfactory  in  the  high- 
est degree."  In  less  than  nine  years  the  number  in- 
creased to  .seventy-eight,  each  *<  well-appointed  and 
well-managed." 

Ourselves. — Comparisons  are  often  unpleasant,  if 
not  humiliating,  and  in  placing  the  performance  of 
our  schools  in  industrial  education  beside  that  of  na- 
tions with  whom  we  claim  an  honorable  position,  we 
nay  gam  serious  lessons  that  shall  inspire  us  with  an 
nnconquerable  zeal,  which  shall  enable  us  to  over- 
come ail  obstacles,  and  make  skilled  labor  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. 

During  the  last  decade  we  have  largely  increased 
die  opportunities  for -technical  instruction  of  a  pro- 
fessional character,  especially  in  the  line  of  the  sci- 
ences. Scientific  schools,  scientific  departments, 
have  been  founded  or  added  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, for  which  we  have  just  reason  to  rejoice, 
as  leading  in  the  right  direction.  Our  "  agricultural 
colleges"  and  "industrial  universities"  come  to 
mind,  but  their  courses  of  study  are  such  as  to  be 
reached  but  by  the  few,  and  as  a  rule,  the  culture  of 
their  graduates  is  an  unfortunate  cross  between  liter- 
stnre  and  industiy,  and  they  feel  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
sphere  in  life  they  have  been  educated  to  fill.  Doubt- 
less they  are  doing  a  good  work,  but  they  should  be 
much  more  ** agricultural "  and  "industrial,"  and 
less  literary  and  professional. 

In  looking  for  industrial  instruction  in  our  acade- 
mies, seminaries,  high  and  common  schools,  we  find 


but  little  encouragement:  Industrial  drawing  is  a 
new  feature  with  us,  and  as  yet  has  taken  root  in  but 
few  schools,  and  drawing  in  any  form  is  far  from 
being  general,  being  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  mere 
accomplishment.  Something  has  been  done  for  the 
artisan  in  a  few  of  our  cities  m  the  way  of  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  cognate  branches,  in  day  and  even- 
ing schools.  The  pupil-sailor  has  one  training-ship 
in  Boston,  one  in  New  York  and  two  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; Philadelphia  endeavored  10  be  on  a  par  with 
her  sisters,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  girls  of 
Boston  are  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  sew- 
ing and  mending,  but  the  boys,  with  the  exception 
of  industrial  drawing,  learn  nothing  of  an  industrial 
character. 

If  we  should  carefully  gather  and  present  all  the 
advantages  offered  for  industrial  education,  which 
exist  through  public  or  private  management,  in  our 
country,  they  would  make  a  pitiable  showing  if 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  possessed  by  any  of  the 
smaller  departments  of  Germany. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  schools  are  doing  but  little  in  the  line  of  indus- 
trial education ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part 
of  our  chief  inquiry : 

IS  IT  WISE  AND  PRACTICABLE  TO  DO  MORE? 

Here  opens  a  wide  field  for  difference  of  opinion ; 
some  hold  that  our  schools,  from  the  primary  de- 
partment to  the  college,  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  trades,  callings  or  professions,  and  that  techni- 
cal schools  of  a  low  grade  would  prove  to  be  worth- 
less in  the  long  run ;  and  further,  that  the  present 
leaning  toward  information  through  object-lessons 
and  elementary  science,  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
weakness.  Others  feel  that  our  schools  ought  to  do 
more  for  the  thousands  that  pass  from  them  into  a 
life  more  or  less  laborious,  but  when  the  number  of 
studies  now  pursued,  and  the  danger  of  class  educa- 
tion are  taken  into  account,  they  do  not  see  how 
more  can  be  accomplished. 

There  are  those  who  raise  the  radical  ensign  of 
reform,  and  cry,  «  Make  way  fbr  Industrial  Educa- 
tion !"  They  hold  that  the  education  of  the  day  does 
not  meet  the  wants  of  the  day,  that  labor  and  learn- 
ing have  been  too  long  divorced,  and  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  sweeping  change  in  studies  and 
methods  in  our  schools. 

Thus  we  have  the  two  extremes  and  the  passive 
mean.  Believing  that  no  one  of  these  positions  is 
correct,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  to 
the  manner  of  procedure  m  affirmative  answer  to  the 
qnestion  now  before  us.  l¥hat  is  said  in  this  connec- 
tion is  given  with  reference  to  our  own  common- 
wealth. 

!•  Let  the  ability  to  teach  industrial  drawing  be 
one  of  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Let  the  State  Superintendent  be  furnished  with 
a  Deputy,  whose  field  of  labor  shall  be  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  education;  who  shall  by  lectures 
before  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  call  attention  to  such  facts  as  shall,  arouse  in- 
terest and  build'up  public  sentiment  favorable  to  in- 
dustrial education. 

3.  Let  our  technical  schools  of  high  grade  broaden 
their  courses  of  study,  and  add  to  their  apparatus  of 
illustration,  and  increase  their  facilities  for  shop  and 
field  practice. 

4.  Let  the  high  schools  of  our  state  add  technical 
departments  to  their  course  of  instruction,  as  has  been 
done  in  several  cases. 
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5.  Let  drawing  stand  on  equality  with  arithmetic 
in  our  schools,  and  have  less  time  spent  on  the  useless 
details  of  geography  and  on  those  parts  of  arithmetic 
seldom  or  never  used,  and  in  place  introduce  some 
of  the  practical  elements  of  natural  science. 

6.  Under  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Deputy,  let  every  town  organize  evening  classes  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  In  certain  cases  it  might,  in  a 
financial  light,  be  best  for  two  or  three  smaller  towns 
to  unite  in  securing  an  instructor  who  should  divide 
his  services  among  them. 

6.  Let  earnest  efforts  be  made  by  teachers  and 
others  toWard  removing  the  impression,  already  too 
popular,  that  education  is  adverse  to  labor. 

7.  As  soon  as  practicable,  have  a  collection  or 
"  museum"  of  specimens  of  industrial  drawings,  and 
hand- craft  made  up  from  contributions  by  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  schools,  which  shall  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  passed  from  town  to  town  for  exhibition.  In 
addition,  let  each  town  have  its  yearly  exposition  of 
industrial  school  work. 

These  suggestions  are  presented  as  initial  steps,  as 
seed  germs  of  a  growth.  Pennsylvania  must  work 
in  her  own  way,  and  that  is  from  the  people  up, 
sometimes  slow,  sometimes  discouraging — but  being 
the  true  republican  way,  those  that  seek  better  things 
must  "  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Our  schools  can  do  largely  for  the  advancement  of 
industrial  education  and  be  more  efficient  in  the 
studies  that  absorb  the  school  days  at  present.  When 
the  successful  experience  and  ingenious  methods  that 
concern  labor  are  diffused  among  the  people  by 
means  of  lectures,  expositions  and  schools,  labor  will 
be  exalted  and  the  skilled  hand  and  the  cultivated 
brain  will  be  found  working  together. 

Fellow-teachers,  this  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be 
put  off  like  a  question  as  to  the  etymology  of  a  word 
or  the  sun's  parallax.  It  weighs  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  the  observing,  thinking  men  of  the  day. 
Shall  the  thousands  who  have  a  little  learning  and 
no  manual  skill  or  knowledge  that  leads  to  a  love  of 
labor,  be  increased  year  by  year? 

The  World's  School  of  1876  is  to  hold  its  session 
in  our  metropolis.  We  must  **put  in  an  appearance," 
although  we  may  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  We 
shall  be  known  and  read  of  all  men  as  to  our  indus- 
trial status;  and  let  this  crown  of  honor  placed  on 
our  grand  old  state,  as  the  hostess  of  the  nations, 
cause  us  to  grapple  with  this  education.labor  prob- 
lem, and  solve  it  to  the  honor  of  ourselves  and  the 
good  of  the  people  we  are  endeavoring  to  serve. 

Music  by  the  Misses  Fisher. 

Miss  Hanna  Holcomb,  in  the  absence  of 
Prof.  B.  C.  Jillson,  of  Pittsburgh,  read  a 
paper  which  this  gentleman  had  prepared 
upon  the  "  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in 
our  Primary  Schools." 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

**^  BY  B.  C.  JILLSON. 

IN  the  last  twenty  years  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 
liberal  education.  The  world  of  to-day  is  not  the 
world  of  our  fathers.  The  railroad,  the  printing  press, 
the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph  have 
changed  oar  methods  of  thought  and  action.    Books 


on  **  Conservation  and  Correlation  of  Force,"  "  The 
Descent  of  Man,"  "  The  Origin  of  Life,"  "  The  De- 
velopment H)rpothesis,"  and  kindred  subjects,  are 
eagerly  bought  and  understandingly  read;  while 
such  is  the  thirst  for  scientific  literature  that  the  lec- 
tures of  Tyndall,  and  Proctor,  and  Agassiz  are  printed 
in  full  in  our  leading  city  papers,  and  meet  with  a 
rapid  sale. 

Of  late  years  we  have  seen  springing  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  well-eiidowed  scientific  institutions,  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  expensive  apparatus,  and  with  a 
four-years  course  of  studv,  rivaling,  and  in  many  re- 
spects far  excelling,  the  literary  colleges  of  ten  years 
ago.  This  great  educational  change  is  not  the  work 
of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  but  has  been  forced  upon 
us  by  events  entirely  beyond  our  control.  No  single 
man  at  first  sat  down  and  marked  out  the  splendid 
curriculum  of  studies  now  in  use  in  our  scientific 
schools  and  colleges ;  for  many  of  the  branches  there 
taught  were  then  not  even  in  existence,  but  the  lib- 
eral-minded men  of  former  days  acted  from  force  of 
circumstances.  Now  and  then,  a  pupil  asked  for 
special  instruction  in  the  chemical  laboratory.,  This 
being  granted,  others  applied,  until  the  number  be- 
coming too  large  for  its  capacity,  additions  were 
made,  and  made  too,  with  especial  accommodations 
for  this  class  of  students.  Instruction  in  other 
branches  of  Natural  Science  were  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived ;  illustrations  were  provided,  simple  at  first 
and  few  in  number,  gradually  increasing  as  the  de- 
mand increased,  till  now  we  have  large  and  flourish- 
ing scientific  schools,  with  ample  corps  of  instructors 
and  well-fumished  working  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  each  and  every  branch  of  Natural  Science. 
So  advanced  is  the  course  of  study  in  most  of  these 
institutions,  that  preparatory  schools  are  required, 
and  our  high  schools  and  academies  are  forced,  to 
provide  two  courses  of  preparatory  studies,  the  one 
for  the  literary  c^Iege  and  the  other  for  the  scien- 
tific. This  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  undue  excitement,  but  it  has  been  the  result  of  a 
steady,  natural,  and  healthy  growth.' 

The  same  influence  that  built  the  scientific  col- 
leges, and  that  forced  laboratories  into  our  high 
schools  and  academies,  is  now  asking,  even  demand- 
ing, that  the  foundations  of  these  studies  shall  be  laid 
in  the  primary  school.  Shall  we  ignore  these  de- 
mands, or  shall  we  assist  in  their  accomplishment  ? 
I  claim  that  we  should  assist  the  introduction  of  the 
natural  sciences  into  our  primary  schools  for  the  two 
following,  in  addition  to  many  other  reasons : 

First. — ^Their  introduction  is  demanded  by  the 
times. 

The  present  age  is  emitiently  a  practical  one,  and 
no  country  makes  more  use  of  the  practical  sciences 
than  the  one  in  which  we  live.  The  present  line  of 
thought  is  not  in  the  studv  of  Greek  roots  and  their 
derivatives,  humanities  and  metaphysics,  but  is  turned 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  their  various  applications — as  shown  in  the 
literature  of  the  day;  in  the  various  schemes  devised 
for  the  development  of  our  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  and  in  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures 
and  methods  of  transportation ;  in  the  daily  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  that  govern  storms,  in  order  to 
guard  against  their  destructive  influence ;  in  the  study 
of  the  transformation  of  injurious  insects;  in  the  nu* 
merous  geological  surveys  of  our  territories,  and  in 
the  well-endowed  institutions  springing  up  all  over 
our  land  for  the  critical  study  of  every  branch  of  natu« 
ral  science. 
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The  pupils  In  our  primary  schools  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  future  superstructure.  It  matters 
not  whether  they  are  destined  to  receive  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, or  must  soon  go  forth  to  engage  in  the  active 
duties  of  life ;  their  future  will  be  greatly  influenced 
bf  the  instruction  there  received,  and  the  studies 
there  taught  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  only 
to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  but  to 
sharpen  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  train  them  to 
habits  of  careful  and  critical  observation.  This  the 
natural  sciences  do  in  an  eminent  degree,  teaching 
the  pupil  those  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  giv* 
log  him  habits  of  close  observation  and  comparison, 
quickening  his  mind,  giving  him  larger  ideas  of  crea- 
tion, and  laying  for  him  a  foundation  for  the  scien* 
tific  pursuit  of  the  various  departments  of  science, 
when  he  shall  come  into  the  college  and  professional 
school,  or  engage  in  the  various  avocations  of  life. 

Second. — The  study  of  natural  science  in  our  pri- 
mary schools  will  aid  rather  than  hinder  the  pursuit 
of  the  other  studies  there  taught. 

Like  object  lessons,  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the 
dry  detail  of  text-t>ook  instruction.  They  interest  the 
pupil,  afford  constant  enjoyment,  and,  if  properly 
pursued,  take  the  place  of  relaxation,  combining 
healthy  exercise  with  laborious  study. 
Among  the  objections  to  their  introduction,  may 
I       be  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  We  have  no  room  for  them ;  and  2.  We  have 
!  not  the  teachers  capable  of  teaching  these  branches. 
I  First, — "There  is  no  room."      So  said  our  col- 

leges, and  so  said  our  high  schools ;  but  somehow 
I  room  was  made  in  those  institutions ;  and  so  room 
I  will  be  made  in  our  primary  schools  when  we  desire 
to  make  it.  It  may  be  said  that  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  all  the  studies  in  the  curriculum 
are  not  equally  important,  and  by  dropping  those  of 
least  consequence,  and  modifying  others,  room  has 
been  made ;  while  in  our  district  schools  the  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  other  studies.  True,  but  are  the  methods  now  in 
vogue  for  teaching  these  primary  studies  the  best 
that  can  possibly  be  devbed  ?  So  many  pages  in 
geography,  so  many  pages  in  grammar,  so  many 
pages  in  arithmetic.  Is  it  necessary  that  every  boy 
and  every  girl  shall  know  where  the  White  Sea  is  ? 
and  the  Black  ?  and  the  Blue  ?  and  the  Red  ?  and 
the  Yellow  ?  or  be  able  to  locate  each  cape,  and 
each  promontory  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  and  South  America  ? 

Is  the  present  method  the  best  for  making  the 
pupils  speak  and  write  their  own  language  cor- 
leclly  ?  Are  there  not  many  things  taught  in  arith- 
metic which  are  of  no  practical  use  ?  "Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  the  demands  of  the 
future  will  modify  the  course,  and  force  a  way  into 
our  primary  schools,  just  as  surely  and  effectually  as 
it  has  done  in  our  higher  institutions. 

Second. — "We  have  but  few  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  the  Natural  Sciences."  This  is  a  weighty 
objection,  but  the  demand  will  increase  the  supply. 
Our  Normal  Schools  especially  must  increase  their 
facilities  for  instruction  in  these  branches,  and 
teachers,  before  obtaining  a  certificate,  shoula  pass 
an  examination  in  the  particular  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences  which  belong  to  the  particular 
grade  of  school  which  they  expect  to  teach.  The 
demand  for  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  natural 
Kience  among  our  teachers  and  other  professionals, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  summer  schools  both 
for  general  and  special  practical  study.    During  the 


present  lummer  such  schools  have  been  opened  in 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  with  others  upon  our  sea-coast  for  the  study  of 
marine  life,  while  Harvard  College  laboratory  is 
open  for  special  students  in  chemistry,  and  the  Bo- 
tanical Ganien  for  students  in  botany.  Prof.  Shaler, 
of  the  same  institution,  takes  a  special  class  on  a 
geological  excursion  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  open  during 
the  summer  months  for  special  students  in  physics. 
This  is  but  a  beginning,  and  the  number  of  these 
summer  schools  will  so  increase  that  soon  no  one 
can  be  excused  for  not  having  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  these  important  branches. 

Course  of  Study. — The  attempt  to  arrange  a 
systematic  course  of  study  in  the  natural  sciences, 
adapted  to  our  primary  schools  all  over  the  state,  is 
a  difficult,  and,  I  may  add,  just  at  present,  an  unne- 
cessary task.  As  in  our  colleges  the  way  gradually 
opened,  and  the  course  of  procedure  was  made  plain, 
so  with  our  primary  schools.  Let  the  introduction 
be  once  made,  and  experience  will  soon  show  us  the 
course  to  pursue,  whether  the  school  be  graded  or 
ungraded,  or  located  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee 
not  to  confine  this  paper  to  any  one  branch  of  sci- 
ence, but  to  discuss  it  in  its  most  general  meaning. 
Natural  Science  includes  Natural  History,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy.  Natural  History  can  be 
taught  orally,  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupils, 
while  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  confined  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  with 
text-book  aid.  Natural  History  includes  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Mineralogy,  and  can  be  taught  to 
pupils  no  matter  how  young.  Children  love  flowers 
for  their  beauty  and  fragrance ;  but  a  new  world  is 
open  to  them  if  they  are  taught  their  use  in  nature ; 
if  they  are  shown  that  the  flower  becomes  the  fruit, 
and  that  the  fruit  becomes  the  future  plant;  if 
shown  that  different  parts  of  the  flower  are  made  for 
special  purposes;  that  these  parts  differ  in  different 
plants,  and  serve  to  distinguish  one  plant  from  an* 
other,  so  that  by  this  means  the  plants  are  arranged 
in  classes,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  these 
classes  being  mentioned.  The  difference  between 
the  bark,  the  stem,  and  the  leaf  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  method  of  growth  and  reproduction  ex- 
plained. The  instruction  should  in  all  cases  be 
aided  by  blackboard  illustration,  by  large  Natural 
History  cards,  and  above  all,  if  possible,  by  the 
flowers  themselves.  If  drawing  is  taught  in  the 
school,  the  little  ones  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
jdctures  of  these  flowers,  carefully  noting  their  points 
of  difference,  and  in  this  way  cultivating  their  per- 
ceptive faculties. 

Mineralogy,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  discourse,  or 
treatise,  or  talk,  on  minerals.  A  knowledge  of  the 
commonest  minerals  and  rocks — their  most  obvious 
properties,  and  their  principal  uses  in  their  relation 
to  man  would  be  of  great  value  in  reading,  and  in 
the  arts  of  life.  Pupils,  even  quite  young  pupils, 
could  be  taught  to  distinguish  many  of  the  common 
ores  of  iron,  l6ad,  and  copper ;  to  apply  the  simple 
test  which  distinguishes  the  valuable  copper  pyrites 
from  the  worthless  iron,  to  prove  the  limestone  by  a 
few  drops  of  vinegar,  to  detect  pure  silica  by  scratch- 
ing the  glass,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  teacher  can 
lead  the  pupil  to  observe  the  characteristics 
of  other  common  minerals — ^feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, gypsum,  serpentine,  garnet,  etc.  In  all  cases 
the  minerals  themselves  shovdd  be  seen  and  handled 
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by  each  pupil,  and  their  peculiarities  clearly  defined. 
If  they  are  not  common  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  school  they  can  easily  be  obtained  by  exchange. 

As  far  as  possible  their  use  in  the  arts  should  be 
explained  as  fully  as  the  time  and  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil  will  allow.  If,  for  example,  the  mineral  is 
quartz,  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  should  be 
explained,  in  the  manufacture  of  mortar,  of  sand-paper, 
of  spectacle  lenses,  of  gems,  etc.  The  teacher  should 
speak  of  the  abundance  of  quartz,  of  the  fact  that  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  all  rocks,  thus 
making  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  earth's  crust,  that 
it  enters  into  plants,  giving  strength  and  solidity  to 
the  stems  of  grasses  and  grains,  forms  part  of  our 
own  system,  and  enters  largely  into  the  lowest  orders 
of  animals.  Of  course,  the  pupil  should  often  be 
questioned  on  what  has  been  said,  his  errors  correct- 
ed, and  further  explanation  given,  if  necessary. 

Children  and  youth  are  naturally  interested  in 
every  form  of  animal  life.  They  have  their  pets  and 
are  familiar  with  their  peculiarities.  The  boy  who 
lives  in  the  country  knows  every  bird  by  name,  can 
distinguish  its  notes,  knows  the  shape,  sise  and  pecu- 
liarities of  its  eggs,  its  nest,  and  its  youn^ — ^knows 
where  to  look  ^r  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit  and  the 
ground-hog,  and  how  to  set  traps  and  snares  for  the 
same.  The  boy  on  the  seashore  knows  the  name  of 
every  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  strange  forms  of  marine  life,  so 
abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  This  interest 
should  be  fostered  and  made  subservient  for  the 
highest  purposes.  Our  pupils  should  be  taught  not 
only  to  carefully  examine  and  describe  individual 
specimens,  but  to  carefully  arrange  them  so  as  to 
have  some  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  four  grand  divisions  into  which 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  should  be  carefully 
explained,  and  the  pupil  should  then  be  able  to  as- 
sign each  animal  to  its  proper  class,  either  vertebrate, 
articulate,  mollusk  or  radiate  with  the  reaiscn  for  his 
assignment.  Then  would  follow  the  arrangement 
of  the  vertebrates  into  birds,  mammals,  reptiles  and 
fishes,  with  reasons  and  illustrations. 

The  homologs  should  be  taken  up  in  their  proper 
order;  the  wings  of  birds,  the  fins  of  fishes,  the  arms 
of  man  and  the  fore  legs  of  quadrupeds  should  be 
described,  and  their  structural  affinity  shown,  and  so 
as  time  permitted  the  study  should  be  pursued,  not 
forgetting  while  studying  a  specimen  critically  its 
bearing  on  other  animals,  as  illustrating  the  unity  of 
nature.  "  To  study  the  facts  of  nature  separately  is 
one  thing ;  to  study  them  in  their  true  relations  is 
quite  another  thing.  In  the  one  case  the  student  is 
learning  the  alphabet;  in  the  other  he  is  reading  the 
sublimest  truths  which  that  alphabet  can  be  used  to 
express." 

In  the  study  of  Natural  History  with  the  lower 
grades  I  would  use  no  text-book  but  Nature.  The 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  specimens 
for  study,  and  should  be  urged  to  find  out  all  they 
can  about  them.  The  teacher  should  always  be 
ready  to  explain  the  more  common  forms  of  animal 
life  which  may  be  brought  in  at  any  time,  as  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  flies,  beetles,  snails,  etc.,  and  should 
always  have  well  selected  specimens  of  coral,  or  a 
sea  urchin  or  starfish  on  hand,  to  use  in  case  nothing 
is  brought.  There  should  be,  if  possible,  colored 
charts  for  illustration.  The  time  required  for  these 
studies  might  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  other  studies,  but  like  calisthenics,  or  music,  or 
an  object  lesson,  be  a  rest  for  the  pupils  and  an  in* 


centive  to  still  greater  exertion  in  their  regular  duties.* 

As  to  the  minute  details,  much  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.  If  the  school  is  a  graded  one,  the 
principal  might,  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  assign 
the  particular  branch  of  Natural  Science  to  each 
teacher — be  it  the  study  of  plants,  or  stones,  or  quad- 
rupeds, or  birds,  or  fishes,  or  reptiles,  so  that  as  the 
pupil  advances  each  branch  would  come  in  review 
before  him.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  subject  assigned  him,  not  only 
as  a  specialty,  but  abo  in  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
remembering  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  iso- 
lated fact  in  the  material  world,  but  that  each  fact 
connects  itself  with  another,  and  all  are  necessary  to 
a  perfect  whole. 

If  the  school  is  not  a  graded  one,  circumstances 
must  govern  the  plan  of  study  and  the  number  of  ex- 
ercises.  The  time,  when  once  decided  upon,  should 
be  adhered  to,  the  plan  carefully  marked  out,  and 
the  requirements  as  exacting  as  in  a  graded  school. 

After  Natural  History,  comes  Physics,  to  teach 
which  some  apparatus  for  experiments  is  required. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  done  with  a  good 
jack-knife,  a  few  nails  and  strings,  and  a  fair  share 
of  good  common  sense.  A  text-book  is  needed, 
both  to  aid  teacher  and  pupiL  For  the  past  year 
**  Cooley's  Elements  of  Physics  "  has  been  used  in 
the  grammar  department  of  the  ward  schools  of 
Pittsburgh  with  considerable  success.  A  single  year 
is  not  enoueh  to  decide  on  the  best  text-book,  or  the 
best  method  of  teaching  it.  The  use  of  a  text -book 
in  school  requires  time  for  study  by  the  pupil,  and 
so  far  takes  time  from  the  present  course  of  study ; 
but  a  little  modification  in  the  study  of  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  geography  will  give  ample  time  for 
the  study  of  physics.  Chemistry  and  astronomy  be- 
ing advanced  studies,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of 
them  just  now.  If  the  other  branches  of  Natural 
Science  are  successfully  introduced,  they  may  per- 
haps follow. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
indroductlon  of  the  elements  of  Natural  Science  into 
our  primary  schools.  The  instruction  to  which  I  re- 
fer, though  scientific  in  character,  should  be  void  of 
needless  technicality,  and  should  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  such  facts  as  can  be  brought  under  the 
direct  observation  of  each  pupil.  It  should,  in  fact, 
be  conveyed  by  object  lessons  so  arranged  as  to  give 
an  intelligent  idea  of  those  more  prominent  phe- 
nomena which  lie  around  every  child,  and  which  he 
is  apt  to  pass  without  notice. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  "  Syl- 
labus of  l..essons  in  Natural  Science/'  prepared  by 
William  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  his  teachers. 
The  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  graded,  the  primary 
course  occupying  seven  years.  The  first,  second  and 
third  years  of  this  course  are  devoted  to  the  plant, 
the  animal  and  some  parts  of  physics,  treated  of  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest  pu- 
pil. In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  these  subjects  are 
all  taken  up  again,  and  much  more  scientifically  de- 
veloped. And  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  a  third 
course  is  given,  in  which  begin  to  appear  more 
clearly  in  outline  the  several  branches  of  science. 
The  svllabus  is  well  arranged,  entering  specifically 
into  the  subject  of  each  lesson,  and  giving  the  teacher 


■*It  might  be  eveiy  day,  or  two  or  three  times  per  week,  but 
whatever  was  decided  upon  should  be  carried  out  just  u  con- 
tcientiously  at  any  other  r^ular  exercise. 
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minute  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  conducting 
the  eiercise,  use  of  reference  books,  time  required, 
etc.  To  any  one  interested  in  the  subject,  this 
syllabus  is  deserving  a  careful  consideration. 

The  following  despatch  was  received  and 
read: 

Sharon,  Pa«,  August  12,  1875. 
Te  the  Teachers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State    Teachers*   Association  now  in  session  at 

miiesbarre: 

The  State  Camp  of  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of 
America,  now  in  session  at  this  place,  sends  fraternal 
greetings,  feeling  that  we  have  a  common  interest  in 
sustaining  and  perpetuating  our  common  schools. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

H.  J.  STAGER,  Secretary, 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  de- 
spatch be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  that 
a  proper  answer  thereto  be  prepared  and  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  to  the  State  Camp, 
P.O.  S.  of  A. 

Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent, was  appointed  a  committee  on 
Teachers'  Places,  to  facilitate  arrangements 
between  teachers  desiring  an  engagement^ 
and  school  officers  in  search  of  teachers. 

Richard  Darlington  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  to  receive  proposi- 
tions for  the  place  of  next  meeting,  and  re- 
port to  the  association. 

Prof.  Home  amended,  by  adding  a  pro- 
viso that  the  committee  report  during  the 
present  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  as  amended,  and 
the  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  Dar- 
lington, W.  C.  Tilden,  and  R.  M.  McNeal. 

Nominations  for  officers  were,  on  motion, 
declared  open  at  this  time.  The  following 
nominations  were  then  made  : 

For  Presidenty  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  nominated 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  A  motion  was  immediately 
made  to  close  the  nominations,  when  Dr.  W.  said 
that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  decline  the  honor,  he 
had  already  filled  the  chair  and  would  rather  be  ex- 
cused. The  motion  to  close  prevailed,  Prof.  Shoe- 
maker remarking  that  we  should  expect  the  gentle- 
men to  serve  as  President  once  in  every  twenty  years. 

For  Vice  Presidents,  the  following  persons  were 
nominated :  Miss  Jennie  £.  Leonard,  Indiana ;  Mr.  L. 
H.  Taylor,  Luzerne ;  Miss  Hanna  Holcomb,  Bucks; 
Mr.  H.  D.  Walker,  Luzerne ;  Jesse  Newlin,  Schuyl- 
kiU;  D.  S.  Keith,  Blair.  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen  was 
named,  but  declined. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer — John  Morrow,  Pittsburgh. 

For  Ticket  A^ent— J. FlttdtiCT  Sickel,  Germantown. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — A.  B,  Dunning,  jr., 
Lueme;  Wm.  H.  Slotter,  Backs;  D.  £.  Kast» 
Cumberland;  A.  H.  Berlin,  Indiana;  Henry  Houck, 
esq.,  Uarrisburg.  Messrs,  Geist,  Beistle,  Marsden 
and  Richardson  declined  nomination. 

When  nominatidhs  for  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  in  order,  Prof.  Allen'moved  that 


in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  session  of 
Centennial  Year,  this  nomination  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  five  who  shall  re- 
port ten  names  to  the  association,  from  which 
the  required  five  may  be  selected  by  ballot. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  :  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Allen,  S.  A.  Baer,  B.  F.  Shaub,  G.  M.  Phil- 
lips, and  Miss  Ida  Hood. 

The  committee  on  place  of  next  meeting 
reported  the  following  resolution,  recom- 
mending its  adoption : 

Resolved^  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  be  held  at 
West  Chester,  Chester  county. 

Discussion  of  this  resolution  was  postponed, 
as  the  hour  had  arrived  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  consideration  of  the  papers  read  at 
previous  sessions. 

Mr.  J.  L,  Richardson  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  hear  such  doctrine  as  had  been  presented 
in  the  paper  on  Civil  Government.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  when  it  was  his  business  to 
visit  the  schools  of  this  section,  the  pupils 
could  not  answer  the  simplest  questions 
about  the  organization  of  our  government. 
He  supposed  there  had  been  great  improve- 
ment by  this  time.  But  we  cannot  too  highly 
estimate  the  importance  pf  properly  instruct- 
ing those  who  are  to  own  and  operate  the 
government  in  its  nature  and  principles. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  pleased  with  the  work 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
paper  on  Good  Manners  and  Morals  treated 
ably  an  important  question,  which  is  too  much 
neglected,  while  we  bring  to  bear  all  our 
forces  upon  making  scholars.  The  other 
papers  looking  towards  an  extension  of  the 
course  in  practical  directions,  were  well  pre- 
pared and  should  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
He  was  glad  to  see  an  interest  awakening  in 
the  study  of  civil  government.  We  need  to 
give  our  children  lessons  on  our  political  or- 
ganization— the  nature  of  the  little  republics 
of  town  and  township,  the  vital  part  of  the 
nation — ^not  simply  on  dry  constitutions,  but 
on  the  vital  principles  of  local  government. 
This  will  develop  an  intelligent  patriotism. 
We  make  noise  enough  at  our  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  but  there  is  too  little  general 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

Prof.  Home  had  been  especially  pleased 
with  the  paper  on  Physical  Science.  Here 
is  another  subject  on  which  great  ignorance 
prevails.  Not  only  pupils,  but  some  teach- 
ers, cannot  answer  simple  questions.  The 
elements  of  physical  science  may  be  taught 
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cheaply,  and  with  greater  interest  to  the  pu- 
pil and  more  practical  advantage  than  some 
studies  now  in  the  course ;  besides  the  fact 
that  such  teaching  creates  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific reading,  as  opposed  to  the  trash  which 
is  so  popular.  We  need  to  study  the  book 
of  nature — that  older  revelation — and  so  we 
shall  study  the  God  of  nature.  He  offered 
this  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association, 
Natural  Science  should  be  included  among  the 
branches  required  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  this  state. 

Prof.  Johonnott,  of  New  York  state  said  : 
Knowledge  is  divided  into  two  classes — that 
which  is  real  and  that  which  furnishes  the 
tools  by  which  we  get  the  real.  Real  knowl- 
edge is  that  of  the  facts  of  nature,  of  man, 
and  man's  work.  The  tools  by  which  we 
acquire  this  knowledge  are  language,  the 
mathematics,  etc.  Perhaps  we  sometimes 
put  the  tools  in  the  place  of  the  real  knowl- 
edge. He  would  teach  in  the  primary 
school  at  least  one  real  branch — say,  botany. 
Let  language  be  acquired  more  incidentally ; 
as  the  pupil  recites  or  prepares  his  real  stud- 
ies, train  him  to  correctness  in  oral  expres- 
sion, and  when  he  has  learned  to  write,  in 
written  expression;  thus  he  will  secure  a 
mastery  of  language  that  no  study  of  gram- 
mar can  ever  accomplish.  He  saw  no  need 
of  distinctive  language  lessons,  when  all  other 
exercises  can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Teach  expression  as  you  give  them  the  real 
branches  j  and  when  the  pupils  can  tell  you 
properly  what  they  have  learned,  they  will 
have  mastered  both  topic  and  language. 
Divide  the  topic  into  its  primary,  interme- 
diate and  higher  grades,  and  the  pupil,  as  he 
advances,  will  study  it  continuously,  rising 
step  by  step  to  a  higher  plane. 

Further  discussion  of  the  resolution  was 
deferred  until  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Griswold  was  chagrined  that  no  one 
had  said  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  excel- 
lent paper  of  last  evening,  on  Morals  and 
Manners.  He  thought  if  we  had  heard 
nothing  else  here  that  was  valuable,  that 
alone  would  have  well  repaid  us  for  coming. 
Our  schools  are  defective  in  that  they  make 
little  or  nothing  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  character.  We 
have  plenty  of  books  giving  methods  for 
training  the  intellect,  but  there  is  scarcely 
one  on  methods  of  cultivating  the  moral 
nature.  God  only  knows  what  will  become 
of  us  if  we  go  on  turning  out  educated  minds 
and  neglected  moral  natures ! 

Mrs.  Randall  Diehl  said  there  was  a  little 


book  used  in  the  West  to  some  extent,  giv- 
ing methods  for  moral  instruction.  One  or 
two  other  members  also  named  books  of 
similar  character. 


The  resolution  fixing  the  place  of  next 
meeting  at  West  Chester  was  called  up. 

Mr.  R.  Darlington  said  that  three  places 
— ^West  Chester,  Reading,  and  Easton — ^had 
been  proposed  to  the  committee,  who  after 
consideration,  had  agreed  on  the  resolution. 
Three  years  ago  the  association  had  met  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  two  years  ago 
in  the  west,  last  year  in  the  south,  now  in 
the  north ,  so  the  east  comes  in  turn  next 
year.  The  principal  contest  seemed  to  be 
between  West  Chester  and  Reading.  It  is 
sixteen  years  sincfc  we  met  in  the  former  | 
place,  and  twelve  since  the  session  at  the  ' 
latter;  and  the  session  of  sixteen  years  ago 
was  remarkably  successful,  having  six  hun- 
dred members  enrolled,  more  than  at  any 
subsequent  session,  except  in  the  large  cities. 
The  meeting  awakened  a  great  popular  in- 
terest then,  and  will  do  so  now,  and  we  will 
be  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  Centen- 
nial. 

Prof.  Home  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
amended  by  striking  out  West  Chester  and 
inserting  Reading.  That  city  was  much 
larger  than  West  Chester,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating four  or  five  times  as  many 
visitors.  The  Centennial  would  probably 
crowd  West  Chester  and  leave  no  room  for  us. 

County  Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks,  said  that 
county  had  not  been  worked  up,  education- 
ally, when  this  body  met  in  Reading  twelve 
years  ago.  This  year  it  would  turn  out  three 
or  four  hundred  students. 

Mrs.  Worrall  said  West  Chester  would  en- 
tertain the  association  as  well  as  Reading,  at 
less  cost. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Home,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  was  made 
the  special  order  for  to-morrow  morning  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock. 

The  committee  on  nominating  ten  can- 
didates for  Executive  Committee,  reported 
the  following  list:  Geo.  L.  Maris,  Chester; 
Selden  J.  Coffin,  Lafayette  College;  Mary 
R.  Fields,  Bucks;  Robert  Curry,  Harris- 
burg;  A.  N.  Raub,  Clinton;  W.  C.Tilden, 
Susquehanna;  A.  D.  Eisenhower,  Mont- 
gomery; S.  Transeau,  Lycoming;  Mary 
McCord,  Mifflin;  J.  C.  Doane,  Tioga. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  appointed  :  Messrs.  E.  A.  Angell,  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  H.  D.  Walker,*  Misses  S.  L  Lewis 
and  Annie  Lyle. 
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On  motion,  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  was  re- 
quested to  lecture  on  Physical  Training,  at 
tie  opening  of  the  evening  session. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


EXCELLENT  music,  by  an   orchestra, 
preceded  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 
Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  late  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  elocution  and  physical  train- 
ing of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadel- 
phia, read  the^  following  paper. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  LELIA  K.  PATRIXXSE. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have 
tsked  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  association, 
that  I  might  place  before  it  the  cause  of  physical  edu- 
cation ;  and  I  would  I  had  the  eloquence  my  theme 
demands,  for  it  is  time  you  listened — nay,  it  is  time 
you  acted  in  this  matter.  Parents  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  life-long  disability  and  dis- 
ease are  too  often  sown  in  the  school-room.  Physi- 
cians, with  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  dreadful  little  book, 
"Sex  in  Education,"  at  their  head,  are  proclaiming 
the  direful  consequences  of  educating  the  mind  to 
the  nqglect  of  the  body. 

Social  Science  Associations  discuss  this  subject 
among  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  urge  its 
daims  as  one  of  the  most  important;  and  yet  educa- 
fcois  are  blind  to  this  defect  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, deaf  to^he  agitation  which  it  is  exciting,  and 
dumb  to  those  who  wait  a  response  to  appeals  for 
change.  They  will  not  understand  that  education, 
to  be  perfect  and  symmetrical,  embraces  physical  as 
veil  as  mental  and  moral  training ;  and  will  not  pro- 
vide for  gymnastics  in  schools.  They  are  quite  con- 
tent with  the  present  regime ^  while  our  future  men 
and  women  are  forced  to  sit  by  the  hour  with  cramped 
muscles  and  contracted  chests,  in  school-rooms  where 
the  air  is  foul  with  many  breaths,  that  they  may 
graduate,  quite  probably  with  active  minds  and  well- 
tiaincd  intellects,  but  almost  certainly  with  ener- 
vated, undeveloped  bodies,  too  feeble  to  be  anjrthing 
save  a  clog  to  the  spirits  which  inhabit  them.  This 
may  seem  an  extravagant  statement,  but  an  investi- 
gation of  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  will  prove  that  it  is  but  sober  truth.  Con- 
sider the  tireless  activity  of  the  healthy  child  when 
left  to  himself;  then  remember  the  fixed  position,  the 
litter  quiet,  the  constant  restraint  of  the  school-room, 
and  think  how  hard,  how  cruel  it  is  to  insist  upon 
these  unnatural  conditions  for  five  and  six  hours  per 
day;  and  when  to  all  this  you  add  the  mental  strain, 
constantly  increasing  as  the  child  grows  older,  and 
the  fact  that  not  one  child  in  ten  begins  all  this  with 
"a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised that  the  results  are  as  I  have  stated. 

Have  we  not  learned  that,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
school  of  experience.  Nature  is  the  most  severe,  since 
Ac  never  forgives  an  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  visits 
her  penalties  alike  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  guilty, 
which  are  we?  Ignorant ?— the  enlightenment  of 
the  nineteenth  century  forbids.  Guilty  ?— Nature's 
Itws  are  God's  laws.    Go  to  the  heathen,  the  grand 


old  Greeks,  and  learn  obedience !  If  they  erred  be- 
cause they  worshiped  the  body  and  its  beauty,  have 
we  not  failed  in  that  we  have  neglected  this  "  tem- 
ple "  of  the  spirit,  since  through  it  alone  the  diviner 
part  can  manifest  itself?  It  is  strange,  it  is  humili- 
ating, that  to-day  the  teachers  of  the  people,  those 
who  are,  indeed,  its  leaders,  should  need  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  I  speak ;  but  evidence  is 
not  wanting.  The  great  minds  of  all  ages  have  borne 
their  testin[M)ny,  from  Plato  who  calls  nim  a  cripple 
who  cultivated  his  mind,  alone,  suffering  his  body  to 
languish  through  inactivity  and  sloth.  Montaigne 
writes :  **  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body  you  culti- 
tivate,  it  is  a  man."  Rousseau  says :  <*  If  you  wish 
to  develop  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  develop  the  power 
which  the  mind  has  to  govern,  exercise  his  body, 
make  him  strong  and  healthy,  that  you  may  make  him 

Erudent  and  reasonable."  Milton  declares  that  to 
e  weak  is  to  be  miserable ;  and  Salzman,  that  "  we 
are  weak  because  it  never  enters  into  our  minds  that 
we  might  be  strong."  Wasson  states  a  sad  but  self- 
evident  truth  when  he  says,  that  intellect  in  a  weak 
body  is  like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer's  pocket :  the 
richer  he  would  be,  under  other  circumstances  the 
greater  his  danger  now.  While  Galen,  the  father  of 
medicine,  declares  him  to  be  the  best  physician  who 
is  the  best  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

But  why  multiply  quotations  when  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  thinker  of  any  age  who  has  not  left  his  testi- 
mony ?  Not  this  alone,  but  obvious  common  sense 
and  reason  are  violated  when  we  neglect  bodily  cul- 
ture. And  this  "we  do — ^for  if  the  child  be  lacking 
mentally,  no  time,  no  pains  is  spared  to  rouse  the 
dormant  power.  Is  the  child  weak  morally,  the  most 
anxious  care  guards  his  path  through  the  slippery  ways 
of  childhood  and  youth.  But  any  physical  weakness 
or  defect  which  stops  this  side  of  actual  deformity, 
is  uncared  for.  While  for  the  threefold  nature  of  the 
healthy  child  we  provide  for  the  training  of  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  alone.  I  am  speaking  of 
our  public  school  system  of  education  when  I  say 
we  make  no  provision  for  physical  culture ;  and  I 
believe  that  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion ; 
even  though  the  New  York  Normal  College  for  Girls 
has  a  gloomy  basement  room,  broken  by  pillars,  with 
low  ceilings,  poorly  lighted  and  badly  ventilated, 
which  is  called  a  gymnasium ;  to  which  the  pupils 
are  sent  to  go  through  with  a  few  light  movements, 
which  they  perform  in  trailing  skirts  and  tight  waists; 
and  even  though  some  public  schools  elsewhere  have 
occasionally  an  attack  of  gymnastics  which  is  usual- 
ly epidemic  in  character  and  not  at  all  dangerous, 
as  it  is  soon  over.  These  may  come  under  the  head 
of  exercise,  but  this  is  not  physical  culture.  The 
same  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  the  education 
of  the  mind,  are  equally  necessary  when  the  term  is 
.applied  to  the  physique,  viz.:  it  must  be  systematic, 
scientific  and  persistent.  And  then  it  will  be  success- 
ful, and  not  till  then. 

To  establish  such  a  department  demands  but  little 
change  in  the  present  school  system,  since  any  school- 
room may  be  used  as  a  gynmasium,  by  standing  the 
scholars  in  the  aisles,  placing  them  the  length  of  the 
arms  apart,  that  each  may  have  room  to  straighten 
the  arms  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  movements,  entirely  without  apparatus,  for 
country  schools;  and  all  the  implements  necessary 
for  the  most  advanced  pupils  can  easily  be  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  the  dress  but  little  is  required,  merely 
that  it  shall  be  short  enough  in  the  skirt  to  leave  the 
feet  unencumbered,  loose  enough  at  the  waist  to  ad- 
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mit  of  a  full  inhalation,  and  large  enough  across  the 
chest  to  allow  the  free  movement  of  the  shoulders. 

Music,  though  a  great  addition,  is  not  a  necessity. 
These  few  requirements  met,  and  a  trained  teacher 
who  loves  her  work  and  is  fitted  for  it  in  charge,  and 
physical  education  in  our  public  schools  will  be  no 
longer  a  myth.  Then  the  child  will  be  taught  to  sit, 
stand  and  walk,  as  well  as  to  read,  write  and  cipher ; 
then  we  shall  train4he  muscles  as  well  as  the  memory. 
He  shall  be  taught  bodily  self-control,  as  now  he  is 
trained  to  moral  restraint.  Then  he  will  avoid  sick- 
ness as  he  would  a  crime,  and  his  soul  shall  wear  its 
fleshly  vesture  proudly,  because  formed  in  the  image 
of  God ;  and  he  will  leave  it  at  last,  not  as  a  loath- 
some covering  gladly  dropped,  but  as  a  beautiful  gar- 
ment, laid  aside  only  because  out-grown. 

Prof.  Fetter  said  that  Miss  Patridge  had 
introduced  this  matter  into  the  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School,  and  it  had  been  very  useful ; 
before  its  advent  headache  was  almost  uni- 
versal, now  it  was  exceptional. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  £.  B.  Fairfield,'  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  School,  on  College  and  Normal 
School  Discipline. 


COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 


BY  K.  B.  FAIRHELD. 

-**"pvISCIPLINE"is  a  word  that  comes  to  us 
I  3  from  the  Latin  by  a  change  of  only  a  single 
letter.  But  it  is  not  a  primitive  word  in  its  original 
tongue :  its  root  being  disco^  to  learn.  Its  nearest 
relative  in  our  own  language,  as  also  in  all  lan- 
guages of  Roman  origin,  I  believe,  is  *<disciple,*'  i,  ^., 
"  learner." 

Discipline,  then,  pertains  to  a  state  of  pupilage ; 
and  It  may  be  variously  defined,  as  it  is  by  Webster : 

1.  "  Treatment  suited  to  a  disciple  or  learner." 

2.  **  Subjection  to  rule." 

3.  "Severe  training,  corrective  of  faults." 

4.  '*  Punishment  inflicted  by  way  of  correction 
and  training." 

Not  simply  punishment,  it  will  be  observed ;  pun- 
ishment for  the  enforcement  of  law ;  but  by  way  of 
correction.  "Hie  term  "  discipline"  is  never  applied 
to  penalties  inflicted  by  the  civil  government.  Jails 
and  penitentiaries  are  places  of  **  punishment,"  not 
of  "  discipline."  We  have  military  discipline,  na- 
val discipline,  college  discipline  (or  used  ^o  have), 
school  discipline,  church  discipline  (sometimes),  and 
family  discipline  (this  last  is  not  altogether  obsolete) 
— all  alike  involving  the  idea  of  pupilage,  disciple- 
ship,  correction,  training.  And  whatever  penalties 
may  be  inflicted  in  connection  therewith,  are  under- 
stood to  be  chiefly  corrective, 

I  am  asked  to  occupy  twenty  minutes  in  opening 
the  subject  of  ''  College  and  Normal  School  Disci- 
pline." And  I  suppose  this  form  has  been  given  to 
the  theme  assigned  me,  not  because  discipline  in 
colleges  and  normal  schools  is  essentially  difiierent 
from  what  it  is  in  universities  or  academies,  but  be- 
cause my  experience  has  been  in  conneaion  with 
these  two  classes  of  institutions.  And  so  I  shall  un- 
derstand that  the  discussion  refers  in  general  to  dis- 
>  cipline  in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.    If  I 


use  the  term  college  only,  it  will  be  for  brevity's  sake, 
and  it  will  be  understood  to  comprehend  them  all. 

The  necessity  of  some  sort  of  discipline  in  all  these 
institutions  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  The 
only  alternative  is  that  every  student  shall  do  that 
which  is  "  right  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes."  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  might  result  in  some  dis- 
agreeable collisions.  Were  every  one  of  500  stu- 
dents in  college  to  be  simply  a  law  unto  himself, 
there  might  be  more  serious  "  conflict  of  laws  "  than 
ever  Judge  Story  dreamed  of. 

Society  always  involves  the  necessity  of  some  rules 
of  action.  The  question  in  reference  to  the  subject 
before  us  is.  Who  shall  make  them — the  students  or 
the  faculty  ?  Are  the  pupils  appointed  to  train  the 
teachers,  or  the  teachers  the  students  ?  This  pre- 
liminary question  being  settled,  we  may  suppose,  in 
favor  of  the  faculty,  (at  least  by  ^is  State  Teachers' 
Association,)  the  much  more  difficult  question  re- 
mains :  How  are  they  to  do  it  most  wisely  and  most 
effectively  ?  The  term  discipline,  in  its  widest  sense, 
includes  instruction  as  well  as  government  But  or- 
dinarily it  is  employed  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
governmental  side.  And  I  may  safely  assume  that- 
mat  was  what  your  committee  expected  me  to  talk 
about.  And  that  is  certainly  a  theme  large  enough 
for  all  the  time  allotted  to  me  just  now. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  should  be  the  nature 
of  college  discipline?  I  reply,  first,  it  should  h^  friendly, 
I  do  not  write  "parental"  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
it  is  trite.  We  have  heard  ever  since  we  were  bom  that 
the  government  of  colleges,  and  academies,  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  high  schools,  and  common  schools, 
should  be  *'  parental."  And  the  law  phrase,  "  in 
loco  parentis,*^  has  been  a  thousand  times  quoted  to 
prove  it.  I  prefer  just  now  to  use  some  word  that  is 
not  worn  so  smooth.  And  then,  for  another  reason, 
I  say  "  friendly,"  rather  than  **  parental" — and  that 
is,  because  many  teachers  are  not  any  older,  and  not 
a  few  are  even  younger,  than  many  of  their  pupils. 

Recalling  the  first  common  schools  that  I  taught, 
and  the  first  three  Freshman  classes  in  ccjlege, 
while  serving  as  tutor,  and  recollecting  the  fact  that 
there  were  a  ^|Q<A  many  of  the  pupils  that  were 
older  than  their  teacher,  it  requires  more  gravity 
than  I  can  well  assume,  and  a  more  vivid  imagina- 
tion than  I  can  lay  claim  to,  to  think  of  myself  as 
standing  *'  in  loco  parentis*  to  all  these  old  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  whom  were  trundling  hoops  or  planU 
ing  com  before  I  was  bom.  Only  the  poetical  li- 
cense which  declares  in  a  parable  the  boy  to  be 
"father  to  the  man,"  could  justifv  any  allusion  to  the 
government  of  these  schools  and  classes  as  parental. 

"  Friendly"  therefore,  is  my  word.  Let  every 
student  feel  that  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  friendly  hands.  Let  us  seek  the  good  oi 
our  pupils,  and  the  good  of  them  all ;  and  let  us,  if 
we  can,  make  them  all  feel  that  we  do.  And  we 
cannot  make  them  feel  this  unless  it  is  true.  If  the. 
teacher's  whole  soul  is  permeated  by  a  friendly  spirit 
toward  all  the  pupils — \(,  in  fact,  he  does  seek  meir 
good,  and  not  his  own — their  advancement  to  true 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  not  his  own  caprice, 
or  dignity,  or  recognition  merely  as  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys — ^the  students  will  find  it  out,  and  appre- 
ciate it,  and  he  will  sway  them  with  a  sceptre  of 
power,  because  of  love.  'Whoever  governs  students 
well,  must  do  it  unselfishly.  He  must  be  a  genuine 
lover  of  people  in  general,  and  of  young  people  in 
particular. 

You  cannot  impose  upon  &  company  of  students 
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with  any  false  disguise  of  affection,  wMle  your  heart 
is  far  from  them.  They  see  through  all  that,  and 
see  through  him  who  wears  the  mask  with  sharper 
optics  than  we  sometimes  imagine. 

Be  friendly  before  you  try  to  show  that  you  are. 
Bttt  being  so  in  fact,  let  them  have  evidence  of  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  father,  or  college  president,  or 
university  chancellor,  or  normal  school  principal, 
should  seem  to  be  harsh,  when  in  fact  he  is  kindly 
and  gentle  at  heart.  We  may  give  students  every 
proof  of  feeling  a  hearty  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
then  words  of  reproof,  if  they  must  be  used,  will  be 
potent  It  will  be  manifest  to  them,  and  to  all,  that 
jadgment  is  our  strange  work,  that  finding  fault  is  not 
congenial  to  us,  nor  agreeable.  And  when  we  do 
find  fault,  our  words  will  have  power.  The  students 
in  these  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  soon  to  be 
fiill-grown  men  and  women.  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
already  citizens  and  voters. 

It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  man  to  treat  all 
other  human  beings  with  the  profound  respect  which 
is  dne  to  their  kingly  dignity  as  such.  Lather  tells 
us  of  one  of  his  early  teachers  who  always  bowed  to 
the  boys.  Reproved  for  this  by  his  more  self-conse- 
quendal  associates,  he  replied :  "  I  see  in  these  boys 
the  future  profifissors  and  presidents  of  our  universi- 
ties, and  the  mighty  men  of  thought  and  action,  that 
will  hve  when  we  are  dead;  and  I  bow  to  them  in 
anticipation  of  honors  and  dignities  which  await  them 
hereafter."  Luther  declares  that  that  speech  deter- 
mined him  to  be  worthy  of  such  respect,  and  contri- 
buted more  to  make  him  what  he  was  than  any  other 
that  sank  into  his  boy's  heart.  Students  are  to  be 
trained  to  the  truest  and  noblest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Let  us  then  give  them  the  best  possible  speci- 
mens of  it,  and  we  shall  rule  them  the  easier,  and  to 
the  better  purpose.  A  teacher's  character  is  more 
potent  than  his  words.  What  he  does  has  more  power 
than  all  that  he  says. 

The  object  of  all  reproof  and  all  punishment  in 
college  government  is  to  make  the  student  better,  not 
to  gratify  any  caprice  or  pride"  of  opinion,  or,  least  of 
all,  any  petty  revenge.  The  teacher  who  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  friend  of  a  student  has  influence  with 
him.  Every  young  man,  as  well  as  older  man,  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  Solomon's  words :  ''  Faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a  friend;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy 
are  deceitful." 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  no  mere 
goodishness  that  I  commend  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibilities  of  discipline  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  It  is  no  sickly  sentimentality  of  easy, 
good-natured  indulgence  that  I  am  exhorting  any- 
body to  cultivate.  Rather  than  this,  I  would  have 
the  old  Puritanic  rigidness  of  home  and  school  dis- 
cipline, that  was  like  a  stone  wall  without  one  single 
climbing  rose  or  sprig  of  ivy.  Let  us  have  the  ivy 
and  the  roses;  but  let  us  have  a  stone  wall  behind 
them. 

By  hearty  good-will  to  every  student,  and  affec- 
tionate interest  in  his  welfare,  I  do  not  mean  the 
abandonment  of  law  and  order  and  government. 
This  last  is  an  essential  part  of  the  first.  It  is  good- 
will to  students  which  necessitates  law  and  order.  It 
is  no  true  friendliness  to  any  young  man  to  allow  him 
to  run  riot  over  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  trample 
upon  the  good  order  of  college  halls.  Love  means 
hiw— in  God's  government  and  in  man's.  "  Good 
will  to  men  "  builds  prisons,  and  makes  them  strong, 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  Students  them- 
selves have  no  respca  for  a  government  that  is  not  a 


government;  for  that  they  only  feel  contempt  always. 
There  must  be  governmental  authority  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  lower.  And 
it  must  be  built  upon  a  rock,  that  when  the  rains  de- 
scend, and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and 
beat  upon  it,  it  shall  not  fall.  Storms  will  come  oc- 
casionally, and  college  presidents,  and  normal  school 
principals,  and  university  chancellors,  must  be  equal 
to  them.  And  while  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come — offenses  high-handed  and  with  malice  pre- 
pense— ^woe  to  that  student  through  whom  they  come, 
if  the  college  government  is  not  a  caricature  and  a 
mockery  I 

The  most  fearful  retributions  known  to  us  are  those 
that  come  from  the  hand  of  Him  whose  name  is  Love. 
"He  is  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
mercy,  but  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  Let 
His  government  be  the  model  of  ours.  Mild,  gentle, 
but  firm  as  the  hills.  "  I  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  *  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,' "  said  a  gen- 
tleman now  in  professional  life, « till  I  went  through 
a  rebellion  in  college,  under  the  presidency  of——" 
the  name  I  withhold.  "  Not  a  harsh  word — only 
gentle  replies  to  all  our  petitions — we  thought  we 
could  win  the  victory  easily  1  What  a  mistake!  We 
might  as  well  have  assailed  Gibraltar  or  Sebastopol 
with  pop-guns." 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  college  discipline  as  vacilla- 
tion. "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil,"  and 
evil  cometh  of  it.  Be  wise  in  counsel,  deliberate, 
cool,  slow,  if  need  be,  but  decisive.  Treat  every 
student  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  friend,  but  also  as  a 
subject  of  government — a  government  which  is  es- 
tablished for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  for  the 
good  of  all  the  governed.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents have  rights  which  are  to  be  protected.  College 
laws  are  for  their  protection.  The  student  who  vio- 
lates these  laws  makes  war  upon  the  commonwealth. 
He  must  not  do  it.  The  government  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  see  that  he  does  not  do  it.  And  students 
themselves  will  not  long  treat  otherwise  than  with 
contempt  the  administration  that  fails  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  things  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  discipline  of  all  these  institutions  of  learning:  I. 
The  protection  of  the  rights  of  all,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing object  of  all  government  everywhere;  and  2. 
"  By  teaching,  by  reproof,  by  correction,  by  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,"  to  lead  every  student  upward 
to  the  periect  stature  of  true  manhood,  which  includes 
true  womanhood  as  well. 

Government  is  administered  by  both  rewards  and 
penalties.  The  limits  assigned  me  will  allow  me  to 
say  but  little  of  either.  Of  penalties  I  will  not  take 
time  to  speak  at  all,  of  rewards  but  briefly. 

How  far  any  system  of  college  honors  may  be 
wisely  used  in  administering  its  government  and  ac- 
complishing the  ends  of  its  discipline,  is  one  of  the 
vexed  questions  about  which  good  and  wise  men 
have  always  differed,  and  very  likely  will  always 
differ.  My  own  judgment  is  against  them.  I  would 
keep  a  daily  record  of  scholarship  and  deportment; 
I  would  make  that  as  permanent  as  the  state  does 
the  record  of  its  legislative  or  judicial  proceedings, 
and  as  easy  of  access  to  all  inquirers.  But  I  would 
stimulate  no  student  to  seek  for  the  honors  of  his 
class,  first,  second  or  third.  These  honors  represent 
at  best  but  relative,  and  not  absolute  excellence.  My 
objections  to  the  system  of  honors  are  that  it  can,  at 
the  utmost,  reach  but  very  few,  and  that  it  affects  that 
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few  unfavorably.  Of  a  class  of  fifty  entering  college 
it  will  soon  be  seen  tbat  the  first  honor  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  any  one  of  forty  to  forty-five  that  could  easily 
be  named.  Some  one  of  the  remaining  five  or  ten 
will  wear  that ;  and  some  others  of  these  few  will 
take  the  second  prize  and  the  third.  Henceforward 
four-fifths  of  the  class  are  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
system  of  honors,  unless  as  they  are  moved  to  jeal- 
ousy or  envy  of  the  remaining  few.  And  these  few 
are  stimulated  to  a  still  more  unfriendly  contest  with 
each  other.  If,  in  reply  to  this,  it  be  said  that  these 
most  vigorous  contestants  are  sometimes  the  warmest 
personal  friends,  I  answer,  if  this  is  true  it  is  not  the 
natural  result  of  the  system,  but  comes  in  spite  of  it. 

Let  evenr  student  be  encouraged  to  do  as  well  as 
he  ought,  from  the  higher  motives  of  absolute  excel- 
lence, and  of  duty  to  himself,  to  the  world,  and  to 
God ;  and  the  largest  as  well  as  the  best  results  will 
be  upon  the  whole  secured.  If  unhealthy  competi- 
tions and  unholy  rivalries  still  exist,  the  system  at 
least  will  not  be  responsible  for  promoting  and  fos- 
tering them.  And  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
end  of  education  is  not  solely  or  chiefly  mental  dis- 
cipline and  culture,  but  the  development  of  the  truest 
manhood  and  womanhood;  and  that  to  secure  emi- 
nence in  scholarship  at  the  sacrifice  of  character  is  a 
fearful  mistake  and  an  irreparable  loss.  Let  the 
whole  discipline  of  college  be  such  as  to  wake  and 
evolve  the  noblest  ma^ood  and  womanhood, — phys- 
ical, mental,  moral  iiid  spiritual.  The  system  of 
college  honors  has  not  unfrequently  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  health,  and  sometimes  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  conscience.  We  believe  there  is  a  better 
way. 

The  end  of  all  government  for  the  young,  it  has 
been  often  said,  is  to  fit  them  to  govern  themselves. 
This  is  indeed  almost  a  trite  speech;  but  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  said  too  often,  so  much  is  involved  in  it. 
There  is  a  possibitity  of  so  legislating  for  college 
students  as  to  beget  in  them  for  the  time  being  a  sort 
of  artificial  mechanical  life,  that  goes  simply  by  rules, 
and  does  not  work  in  them  any  independent  self- 
guiding  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  To  train  young 
men  so  that,  not  having  a  law,  they  are  in  the  best 
sense  a  law  unto  themselves,  is  the  perfection  of  ed- 
ucational discipline.  Hence  in  many  things  it  is  ^ell 
to  throw  them  upon  their  own  responsibility,  appeal- 
ing to  their  own  sense  of  honor  and  of  right. 

The  effect  of  college  discipline  should  be  such  as 
to  enable  every  student  to  be  a  better  member  of 
society,  better  behaved  every  way  and  everywhere. 
Every  gentleman  should  be  more  of  a  gentleman, 
every  lady  more  of  a  lady,  by  virtue  of  the  influences 
which  are  daily  brought  to  bear  upon  them  within 
college  walls.  The  presence  of  a  few  hundred  stu- 
dents in  the  midst  of  any  community,  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  infliction,  but  as  a  positive  bene- 
diction. Yet  in  many  cases  it  is  far  from  being  so 
considered.  I  know  of  some  good  people  who  add 
to  their  prayer-book  some  very  earnest  deprecations, 
which  run  ihus:  "From  the  rowdyism  of  college 
students  in  general,  and  from  their  nightly  depreda- 
tions into  our  orchards,  and  melon  patches  in  partic- 
ular, deliver  us ! "  But  in  all  such  cases  I  cannot 
throw  off  the  impression  that  so  little  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  those  who  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  government  in  their  hands.  Is 
there  not  some  deficiency  in  methods,  or  tact,  or 
practical  wisdom? — is  the  question  I  ask  myself. 

And  yet  there  is  one  great  difliculty  that  is  often  lost 
sight  of — the  want  of  facilities  in  college  life  for  work- 


ing off  the  surplus  physical  vitality,  that  must  expend 
itself  somehow ;  and  if  it  cannot  do  it  legttimately  it 
will  do  it  otherwise.  Manual  labor  colleges  were 
never  troubled  with  rowdyism.  Three  hours  honest 
work  in  the  cooper  shop,  or  wood-chopping,  or  farm- 
ing, every  day,  was  a  safety  valve  that  provided  for 
letting  off  the  extra  steam  without  explosion.  Gym^ 
nastic  exercises  accomplish  something  of  the  same 
sort.  The  young  men  who  walk  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  a  day  can  eet  along  without  taking  any  part  in 
sprees  by  day  or  oy  night.  A  sufliciency  of  physical 
exercise  in  some  legitimate  way,  either  within  doors 
or  out,  removes  one  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  to 
get  it  in  the  practice  of  any  vandalism. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  should  provide  for  regular  military  drill? 
If  nothing  else  were  accomplished,  would  it  not  aid 
most  efiiciently  in  the  matter  of  discipline  ?  Com- 
bined with  some  simple  gymnastics,  it  would  secure  to 
every  young  man  a  bodily  exercise,  which,  if  it  profited 
little  pecuniarily,  would  certainly  be  both  pleasant  and 
healthful.  AMien  young  men  have  been  shut  up  for 
days  with  little  opportunity  for  muscular  action,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  easily  fall  into  the 
temptation  to  do  some  outlandish  thing  upon  one 
another,  or  upon  somebody  else.  Every  experienced 
and  observing  teacher  has  noticed  that  two  or  three 
stormy  days  that  have  prevented  students  from  taking 
their  usual  exercise  in  labor,  or  in  walking,  or  upon 
the  playground,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  at 
least  one  stormy  night,  in  which,  inside  or  outside  of 
college  walls,  there  are  volcanic  eruptions^  small 
earthquakes  and  divers  noises,  earthly  and  unearthly, 
that  come  of  working  off  the  pent  up  fires. 

The  difliculties  of  college  discipline  would  be 
greatly  diminished  by  some  arrangement  that  should 
provide  a  safety-valve  for  the  natural  escape  of  this 
superabundant  physical  vitality.  We  keep  our  chil- 
dren's hands  out  of  mischief  by  proviaing  them 
something  lawful  to  do.  The  like  rule  must  hold 
good  for  children  of  larger  growth  as  well. 

My  time  is  fully  consumed,  and  the  subject  is 
simply  opened  for  the  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion, whose  abundant  wisdom  can  easily  supplement 
any  deficiency  of  it  on  the  part  of  this  introductory 
pupcr. 

Miss  Sanford  said  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
such  sound  doctrine.  She  believed  in  ruling 
by  love,  but  was  best  pleased  with  the  lec- 
turer's allusion  to  the  solid  wall  behind  the 
ivy  and  the  rose.  Better  the  wall  without  the 
ivy,  than  the  ivy  without  the  wall.  She  be- 
lieved still  in  the  old  Puritan  System  under 
which  she  was  brought  up ;  the  power  of  dis- 
cipline should  be  retained,  while  we  make 
its  application  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as 
possible. 

Prof.  Allen  was  not  sure  he  fully  under- 
stood the  figure  of  the  wall  and  the  ivy ;  if 
it  was  proposed  to  keep  the  wall  covered 
with  ivy  and  rose,  and  out  of  sight,  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  wall ;  but  if  it  was  to  peep 
out  every  here  and  there  between,  he  would 
prefer  the  ivy  and  rose  without  the  wall.  If 
the  restraint  is  felt,  it  produces  a  disposition 
to  break  through.     He  thought  it  was  profit- 
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able  to  lay  aside  some  of  our  dignity  and  be 
social  with  students,  as  well  as  friendly. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Warren,  Philadelphia,  read  a  selection. 

The  lecture  of  Miss  Patridge  on  Physical 
Training,  was  now  declared  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Griswold  said  a  well-directed  system 
of  physical  exercise  was  discipline  itself. 
Training  the  body  to  accuracy,  promptness, 
precision  of  movement,  benefits  the  mind 
by  reflex  action.  No  more  profitable  thing 
could  be  mentioned  for  mental  development 
than  devoting  a  portion  of  tinje  to  the  body. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  said 
this  evening's  work  of  the  association  would 
be  remembered  as  the  revival  of  a  lost  art  in 
education.  No  other  means  of  discipline 
conduces  more  to  developing  a  sense  of 
manhood  than  regular  physical  exercises. 
They  train  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  to 
habits  of  order  and  precision.  If  we  so 
train  our  pupils  as  to  develop  a  high  stand- 
ard of  physical  manhood  and  womanhood, 
we  shall  improve  them  mentally  and  morally. 
*  Mr.  A.  B.  Dunning,  of  Luzerne,  said  that 
efforts  had  been  made  to  introduce  physical 
exercises  in  his  county,  but  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  some  directors  and  others  who 
could  see  no  value  in  them.  He  hoped  this 
association  would  pass  a  resolution  recom- 
mending this,  and  so  lend  their  moral  sup- 
port to  those  teachers  who  are  trying  to 
work  up  the  subject. 

Prof.  Angell  had  observed  the  advantages 
of  the  introduction  of  physical  exercise  in 
the  form  of  military  drill.  It  obviates  the 
necessity  for  discipline  in  another  way  than 
those  already  mentioned ;  the  students,  after 
an  hour's  drill,  had  not  much  desire  for  the 
violent  exercise  of  *'  hazing  "  the  freshmen. 
Their  surplus  energy  had  been  worked  off 
in  a  legitimate  direction. 

Mrs.  Randall  Diehl  saw  a  valuable  means 
of  development  in  physical  exercise,  and  be- 
lieved in  all  the  plans  that  had  been  pro- 
posed ;  she  would,  however,  add  a  word  in 
advocacy  of  vocal  culture,  to  develop  lung 
power,  do  away  with  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cases  of  consumption,  and  increase  the 
average  length  of  human  life.  We  need  to 
teach  our  pupils  .  to  talk  so  that  when  they 
speak  in  public  they  can  make  themselves 
heard  without  becoming  tired. 

The  committee  to  conduct  the  election  of 
officers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
D.  G.  Allen,  Ward,  Berlin,  and  Misses  Fell 


and  Tingley.  The  election  was  ordered  to 
be  held  to-morrow  afternoon. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  place 
of  meeting  be  voted  upon  viva  voce^  by  call- 
ing the  roll  at  9^  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, as  already  ordered. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Prof.  Home,  after  which  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  was  called  for  and  read, 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the 
Shippensburg  session.  On  motion,  report 
was  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  special  order  being  the  fixing  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  Messrs.  Patterson  and 
Beard  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the  roll  of 
members  was  called.  The  ballot  resulted  in 
79  votes  for  West  Chester  and  55  for  Read- 
ing, when,  on  motion,  the  choice  of  West 
Chester  was  made  unanimous. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Schofield,  of  Philadelphia,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Organization  of  the  Educa- 
tional Forces  in  Society.  [This  suggestive 
paper  will  appear  in  our  issue  for  October.] 

Prof.  Allen  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resohedf  That  all  bills  against  the  Association  be 
endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee before  orders  are  drawn ;  such  orders  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  only  upon  orders  so  signed. 

Supt.  D.  E.  Kast  offered  the  following 
proviso,  to  be  added  to  the  resolution  : 

Providedy  That  no  order  shall  be  drawn  for  any 
bill  which  shall  not  be  presented  within  ninety  days 
after  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  as  amended. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Fairfield  occupying  the  chair. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  from  the  committee  on. 
the  President's  inaugural  address,  reported 
as  follows : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural,  beg  leave  to  report  our  most  hearty 
and  cordial  approval  of  the  sentiments  therein  set 
forth,  and  desire  further  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  able  defense  made  of  the  public  school  system. 
We  desire,  also,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
in  the  inaugural,  to  substitute  for  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  at  Lancaster  in  1870,  touching 
religious  instruction,  the  following : 

Resolved y  That  moral  instruction  should  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  school  course,  from 
the  primary  school  upward;  and  that  education 
should  be  considered  a  failure  when  it  does  not  in- 
cite to  the  higher  life,  intellectually  and  morally ; 
when  it  does  not  lead  to  good  conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  life ;  and  when  it  does  not  culminate  in 
the  establishment  of  good  character. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted, 
and  the  accompanying  resolution  adopted. 

President  A.  R.  Sanford,  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers*  Association,  being  present 
as  a  delegate  from  that  body,  was  invited  to 
address  us.  He  said  he  would  not  interrupt 
the  proceedings  longer  than  to  say  a  few 
words  of  fraternal  greeting  from  the  teachers 
of  his  state  to  ours.  He  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  the  New  York  Association 
at  Watkins  next  year. 

Dr.  F.  A.  March,  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Comparative  Philology  in 
Lafayette  College,  read  a  paper  on  Spelling. 

SPELLING. 

BY  F.  A.  MARCH. 

THE  perfect  spelling  of  a  language  implies  that 
each  written  character  in  its  alphabet  stand  for 
only  one  sound,  and  thai  each  single  spoken  sound 
be  represented  by  one  character,  and  only  one ;  and 
further,  since  all  men  and  all  tongues  are  related, 
that  all  languages  should  use  the  same  characters, 
and  use  each  of  them  for  the  same  sound;  and, 
again,  that  sounds  which  resemble  each  other  should 
have  written  representatives  which  resemble  each 
other,  and  that  the  characters  should  be  so  shaped  as 
to  naturally  suggest  some  notable  circumstance  about 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  the 
sound. 

The  spelling  of  the  English  language  answers  to 
none  of  these  conditions,  but  is  bad  in  every  imagina- 
ble way.  The  same  character  may  stand  for  many 
sounds  :  a  stands  for  four  sounds,  as  in  father,  all, 
tabu,  tap.  The  same  sound  may  be  represented  by 
many  different  characters,  or  a  sound  may  have  no 
character  of  its  own ;  a  in  fate,  is  represented  by 
eight  combinations ;  e  in  mete,  by  eleven ;  %  in  fit, 
by  ten,  and  so  on.  Our  alphabet  is  deficient,  it  is 
redundant,  it  is  inconsistent,  it  is  unsteady,  and  it  is 
out  of  correspondence,  more  or  less,  with  all  the  other 
languages  of  the  world,  so  that  we  have  to  learn  our 
letters  over  again  when  we  study  German,  or  French, 
or  any  other  language.  The  characters  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  form  or  movements  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  no  relations  of  proportion  with  ea^  other 
and  similar  sounds. 

.  No  language  has  a  perfect  alphabet.  All  languages 
gradually  change.  The  regular  process  of  change  is 
the  weakening,  and  dropping,  and  assimilating  of 
letters.  The  letters  of  unaccented  syllables  especi- 
ally are  carelessly  pronounced,  and  finally  drop  out ; 
Carolina  tends  all  the  time  to  Carulina,  and  that  to 
Carlina,  and  CulHna,zxi^  Culliny,  When  the  unac- 
cented letters  fall  out,  that  often  brings  together  let- 
ters that  are  hard  to  pronounce  together,  and  then 
one  of  these  softens  or  drops.  In  this  way  the  spoken 
langruage  is  all  the  time  running  away  firom  the  writ- 
ten one.  In  most  languages,  however,  the  written 
words  rapidly  follow  the  changes  of  the  spoken:  As 
soon  as  scholars  and  teachers  all  stop  sounding  a 
letter  in  any  word,  they  stop  writing  it.  The  changes 
go  on  slowly,  one  word  at  a  time,  and  the  written 
and  spoken  form  do  not  oAen  grow  far  apart. 

But  in  the  English  language  unusual  changes  of 
great  extent  took  place  very  rapidly.    The  mixture 


of  French  and  Anglo-Saxons  who  make  up  the  Kii£^- 
lish  race,  united  a  large  number  of  their  words  to  form 
the  English  language,  an^  many  of  the  words  of  eacli 
nation  were  hard  for  the  other  nation  to  pronoun <re. 
They  were  spelt  by  the  scholars  to  whom  they  were 
native  in  the  old  book  fashion,  but  the  people  did  not 
pronounce  them  correctly.  Many  letters  were  left 
silent,  or  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  an  ill-dire<rted 
attempt  to  represent  the  strange  combinations.  Then 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  whole  gamut,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  sounds.  The  vowel  system  shifted. 
The  long,  close  vowels,  i,  u,  lifted  into  diphthongs » 
and  became  at,  au;  wine  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced like  win,  is  now  pronounced  ttniin  ;  kus  is 
now  pronounced  haus,  and  written  house.  The  long 
mixed  vowels,  e  and  o,  at  the  same  time  changed  to 
their  final  weak  element ;  e,  for  example,  had  been 
sounded  like  e  in  they,  but  now  shifted  to  e  in  the. 

People  hardly  knew  what  was  the  matter,  as  these 
changes  went  on,  and  before  our  scholars  waked  up, 
the  whole  system  of  writing  was  so  far  away  from  a 
proper  phonetic  one,  that  people  ceased  to  feel  any 
necessity  for  keeping  sounds  and  signs  together,  and 
the  scholars  gave  up. 

The  trouble,  then,  is  mainly  with  the  silent  letters 
and  the  long  vowels.    The  extent  to  which  the  silent 
letters  deform  our  writing,  and  use  up  our  time  and 
monev  to  no  purpose,  is  something  wonderful  and 
would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  plain  fact.'   Com- 
putations have  been  often  made  like  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Trihtne,     Mr.  T.  C.  Leland 
counts  the  letters  of  an  article  of  74  lines,  and  finds 
there  337  silent  letters.    These  would  make  10  lines, 
or  14  per  cent,  of  the  article.    There  are  72  columns 
of  the  Tribune,    Nearly  10  of  them  are  lost.     Mr. 
Leland  goes  on  to  compute  that  these  columns,  if  oc- 
cupied with  advertisements  at  the  medium  pricey 
would  bring  in  ^300,000  a  year,  or  ^3,000,000  in  ten 
years  to  the  Tribune  alone.     Now,  there  are  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  thousands  of  books 
to  multiply  by  to  give  the  total  loss  by  silent  letters. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  which  shows  us  still 
more  important  losses ;  the  time  lost  in  learning  to 
spell  is  very  great.     It  is  estimated  that  about  three 
years  is  spent  in  learning  to  spell  in  our  youngest 
schools.  The  time  spent  in  giving  the  corresponding 
skill  in  spelling  German  in  the  Prussian   schools 
shows  that  from  12  to  18  months  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Now,  Mr.  Leland  says,  there  are  220,000  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  supposes  there  are  100,000 
of  them  engaged  in  teaching  the  children  of  these 
three  first  years.  At  ^300  a  year,  that  would  be  $30,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  half  of  it  thrown  away.     But 
the  money  is  nothing  compared  with  the  evil  done 
to  teacher  and  pupil.    The  loss  of  time  to  both  is 
woeful.  It  is  the  most  painful  drudgery  to  both.  The 
time  is  stolen  from  other  studies.     Then  it  is  bad  in 
its  influence  on  the  intellect  of  the  beginner.    The 
child  should  have  its  reason  awakened  by  order, 
reasonableness,  good  sense,  in  the  objects  which  it  is 
made  to  study.     But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  at- 
temfits  to  use  reason  in  spelling.     Every  attempt  to 
think  how  words  ought  to  be  spelt  leads  wrong.     It  is 
a  mark  of  a  promising  child  not  to  learn  to  spell  easily. 
One  whose  reason  is  active  must  l^am  not  to  use  it. 
The  whole  process  is  stupefying  and  perverting. 

These  enormous  evils  have  led  to  many  attempts 
at  cure  in  the  schools,  of  which  tKe  most  successful 
is  that  of  Dr.  Leigh.  According  to  that  the  silent 
letters  are  printed  in  skeleton  type,  and  pupils  le^ve 
them  out  in  spelling.    This  system  is  used  in  St. 
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LoQu  as  an  introduction  to  the  common  spelling, 
and  is  said  to  save  half  the  time  of  learning  to  read. 
Any  teacher  may  use  its  method  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  printing  the  words  of  the  spelling  classes 
on  the  blackboaiS  after  the  manner  described. 

As  to  the  irregularities  of  the  vowel  system  it  may 
be  noticed,  by  what  has  been  said,  that  the  long  vowels 
make  most  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  they  that  have 
changed,  and  taken  up  complicated  and  unreason- 
able relations.  It  would  be  an  advance  if  we  were 
to  call  the  vowels  by  their  short  sounds.  The  short 
sounds  are  pretty  uniform  and  like  those  of  other 
nalxous,  and  if  the  characters  were  named  from  them 
the  names  would  be  right  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  sound  of  the  letter  i,  for  example,  in  bit^  occurs 
590  times  in  every  ten  thousand  sounds  we  utter, 
while  that  of  tin  bite  occurs  only  191  times.  If  chil- 
dren were  taught  that  the  name  oft  is  i  (as  in  bU\ 
instead  of  at,  as  they  are  now  taught  to  call  it,  it 
would  come  right  in  spelling  three  times  as  often  as 
it  does  now,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  ready  accept- 
ance of  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  long  sound. 

We  ought,  however,  to  have  a  reform  of  our  spell- 
ing. Attempts  have  been  made  at  reform  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  long  procession  of  reformers,  if 
we  begin  with  Orm  and  come  down  to  Ellis,  includes 
many  illustrious  men.  Franklin  and  Noah  Webster 
are  well' known  here.  Many  attempts  have  been  ill. 
advised  and  would  have  made  matters  worse.  What 
looks  like  a  reform  from  some  one  point  of  view  may 
be  bad  on  the  whole.  The  science  of  Comparative 
Philology ,one  of  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the  mod- 
em sciences,  is  based  on  the  study  of  sounds  and 
their  representatives  in  languages.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  some  of  the  best  heads  in  the  world  have 
been  occupied  mainly  with  these  subjects,  and  we 
now  know  pretty  well  what  we  want. 

There  have  been  congpresses  of  the  scholars  of  the 
world  to  fix  on  a  universal  alphabet,  and  many  able 
books  have  been  written  about  it  The  most  eminent 
of  our  modem  phonologists,  Mr.  A.J.  Ellis,  has  been 
many  years  at  work  on  the  history  of  the  sounds  of 
the  English  language,  and  there  has  lately  been  a 
great  awakening  of  interest  in  the  matter,  both  on  its 
theoretical  and  practical  side.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  English  Philological  Society,  and 
a  certain  liberty  of  spelling  is  allowed  to  the  mem- 
beis  of  that  Society  in  the  papers  which  are  published 
in  its  transactions.  The  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation has  this  year  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  country  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  subject.  The  school-board  of  St.  Louis  have 
directed  the  use  of  Dr.  Leigh's  system  in  their  schools, 
and  common  school  books  are  printed  in  his  type. 
The  legislature  of  the  conservative  old  state  of  Con- 
necticut has  just  }>assed  a  bill,  with  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine 
and  report  on  a  reformed  spelling  for  the  public  doc- 
nments  of  the  state  and  the  text-books  of  its  public 
schools.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  students  of  modem  philology  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  refomi. 

Some  of  the  literary  amateurs  of  the  last  generations 
railed  at  such  reforms,  and  the  opinion  has  become 
current  in  many  quarters  that  philologists  want  the 
old  spelling  preserved,  to  preserve  the  etymology  of 
the  words ;  but  a  changeless  orthography  destroys 
the  material  for  etymological  study,  and  written  re- 
cords are  valuable  to  the  philologist  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  accurate  records  of  speech  as  spoken 
from  year  to  year.    The  only  matter  of  doubt  is 


whether  anything  can  be  done.  These  are  days  of 
easy  communication,  and  of  many  great  Associations. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  easier  than  we  expect  to 
attain  combined  action.  This  great  body  of  teachers 
might  do  much  by  speaking  out  for  reform.  It  might 
induce  our  legislature  to  take  actien  like  that  of  Con- 
necticut. By  and  by  we  may  overcome  popular  in- 
ertia and  prejudice,  and  introduce  the  reform  in  all 
our  schools ;  and  then  the  battle  will  be  won. 


Supt.  Kast  offered  the  following,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resohfed,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  have  heard  with  pleasure  from  our  sister 
state  of  New  York,  through  the  president  of  her 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  tnat  we  cordially 
reciprocate  her  friendly  greeting. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


IT  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Prof. Maris, 
that  Miss  Esther  Trimble,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  be  invited  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Teaching  of  English  Literature. . 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BY  ESTHER  TRIMBLE. 

IT  has  been  said  that  "  all  that  is  worth  remember- 
ing in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it,"  for  the  hope*  that 
once  guided,  the  faith  that  sustained,  the  despair  that 
darkened  faith  and  hope,  are  all  well-springs  of  poe- 
try. Ask  the  man  of  toil  and  care  to  look  back  upon 
his  life  and  recall  its  happiest  days^  He  will  open 
to  you  that  poet's  comer  of  his  heart  where  the  blue 
sky  is  mirrored,  and  the  birds  still  sing ;  or  rever- 
ently he  will  point  to  where  a  bright  smile  lies  im- 
aged, and  a  sweet  voice  yet  lingers.  We  are  all 
bom  poets,  but — 

'*  llie  world  is  too  much  with  us  :  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  power ; 
Little  we  see  In  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  heavCs  away — ^a  sordid  boon  I" 

In  this  money-getting  age  the  boy  too  early  grows 
ashamed  of  his  finer  nature,  with  its  poetic  tastes  and 
sensibilities.  He  affects  a  liking  for  the  prosaic  side 
of  life,  and  joins  in  the  general  laugh  against  fine 
feelings.  Such  things,  he  says,  are  well  enough  for 
girls,  but  he  must  look  to  th&t  which  is  practical  in 
life.  It  is  the  busy,  practical  man  that  needs  the 
refining  influences  of  poetry,  and  the  solace  and 
cheer  which  it  brings.  He  need  not  make  a  dollar 
less,  nor  spend  a  dollar  more  for  his  love  of  poetry. 
Like  tme  religion,  it  costs  him  nothing,  and  like 
tme  religion  it  is  spiritualizing  in  its  tendency.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  outward  form  of  poetry,  but  of 
the  spirit  of  poetry — that  power  which  causes  us  to 
find  "  tongues  in  the  mnning  brooks,  sermons '  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything."  I  would,  in  short, 
urge  a  plea  for  the  broadest  and  most  refining  intel- 
lectual culture. 

That  the  subject  of  literature  is  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  teachers  of  public  schools  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  progress;  for  what  can  so  awaken 
thought  in  the  minds  of  pupils  as  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  human  thought  and  expression.. 
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I  am  proud  of  that  pupil  who  can  give  an  intelli- 
gent criticism  of  "  Hamlet,"  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or 
«  Childe  Harold ;"  but  when  I  find  that  he  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  Shakespeare  lived  before  or 
after  Milton — but  he  thinks  about  Chaucer's  time — 
probably  before — and  that  Byron  flourished  some- 
time during  the  last  century,  I  begin  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  else  necessary  to  the  pupil's  full 
appreciation  of  the  works  he  has  been  reading.  I 
would  rather,  it  is  true,  that  he  should  be  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  author  than  with  focts  con- 
cerning his  life,  if  he  cannot  be  familiar  with  both ; 
but  the  cultured  mind  seeks  and  obtains  both. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  some  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  Literature,  and  to  explain 
some  features  of  a  Chart  upon  the  subject. 

In  teaching  Literature,  it  had  frequently  been  my 
custom  to  say  to  my  pupils  concerning  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject — especially  comctxrixTig periods  in 
Literature — "  Let  me  see  some  insibU  expression ,  of 
your  own  ideas  of  the  time,  proving  to  me  that  you 
have  the  matter  fixed  permanently  in  your  minds. 
Adopt  whatever  plan  represents  the  matter  most 
clearly  to  yourselves."  The  result  of  their  work 
was  usually  very  curious  and  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, on  one  occasion  I  had  said,  <*  Take  the  age 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  represent  all  the  prominent  con- 
temporaries of  his  own  country."  Among  the  vari- 
ous representations,  one,  I  remember,  had  drawn  a 
figure  similar  to  a  wheel.  Dr.  Johnson  representing 
the  hub,  round  which  Burke,  Pitt,  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick,  Boswell,  &c.,  revolved  as  spokes!  Such  exer- 
cises, by  requiring  research  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  causing  him  to  become  an  eye-witness  of  facts, 
tended  more  than  any  other  means  to  fix  such  facts 
in  his  mind. 

Desiring  to  present  to  them  forcibly  not  only  iso- 
lated events,  but  the  relation  that  one  period  of  lite- 
rature has  to  the  subsequent  or  antecedent  period,  or 
the  relation  that  the  literature  of  one  country  holds 
to  that  of  another,  I  at  one  time  constructed  for  them 
a  chart  which  impressed  upon  their  minds  facts  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  but  a  vague  conception. 
This  was  a  very  unpretending  affair,  but  it  grew, 
through  force  of  circumstances.  To  represent  the 
various  periods  of  intellectual  activitv  or  degeneracy, 
the  simplest  plan  seemed  to  be  to  give  the  centuries 
in  their  order,  with  their  prominent  characters  and 
events.  By  thus  placing  the  authors  in  that  part  of 
the  century  to  which  they  belonged,  would  bring  out 
as  clearly  to  the  eye  as  the  demonstration  of  a 
mathematical  problem,  the  various  contemporaries  of 
all  nations. 

The  centuries  are  represented  by  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  black  lines — narrowing  and  increasing  in 
breadth  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  importance  of 
the  literature  of  the  century.  Thus,  probably  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  from  the  6th  to 
the  1 2th  century.  These  centuries  are,  consequently, 
represented  narrower,  beginning  to  increase  in 
breadth  in  the  14th  century,  which  marks  the  birth 
of  English  Literature,  and  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy.  For  greater  accuracy,  the  later  centuries  are 
subdivided  into  periods  of  25, 20, 10,  and  $  years. 
The  length  of  life  of  a  writer  is  indicated  by  a  line 
running  underneath  the  name,  beginning  at  the  year 
of  his  birth,  and  ending  at  the  year  that  marks  his 
death.  But  lest  mechanical  skill  in  this  might  fail 
to  give  the  date  with  entire  accuracy,  an  alphabetic 
list  is  added,  with  the  exact  dates  appended. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  that  of  classifica- 


tion, as  so  many  authors  occupy  almost  equally  well 
a  variety  of  departments,  and  to  attempt  to  represent 
them  in  each,  would  be  to  extend  the  work  endlessly. 
The  author,  dierefore,  is  placed  in  that  department 
which  seemed  to  claim  him  most,  while  the  index 
briefly  states  the  other  departments  to  which  he  had 
contributed. 

It  was  designed  that  the  chart  should  tell  as  much  as 
possible  and  as  plainly,  but  as  many  facts  suggested 
m  it  mieht  escape  indifferent  eyes,  I  will  point  out  a 
few  of  the  less  prominent  features. 

Among  all  nations  poetry  was  the  first  phase  in  the 
development  of  literature,  and  the  poets  were  min- 
strels, who,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  sang  their 
rude  ballads  to  the  listening  throng.  In  the  English 
Chart  the  various  names  of  this  class  of  poets  are  so 
placed  as  to  show  the  successive  changes  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  English  language.  First  is  placed  the 
Celtic  Bard;  then  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  is  no- 
ticed in  the  terms  Harper  and  Gleemen^  until  finally, 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  general  term  Minstrel 
is  adopted. 

The  development  of  the  Drama,  from  the  early 
"Mysteries"  and  " Meralities,"  is  next  traced,  until, 
in  English  literature  at  least,  we  find  the  AW^/ spring- 
ing up  to  take  the  place  of  the  Drama.  Returning 
to  the  Dawn  of  English  literature,  we  see,  by  mn- 
ning  the  eye  down  the  chart,  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  Dante  had  revived  the  literature 
of  Italy,  Petrarch  was  penning  his  immortal  sonnets, 
and  Boccaccio  his  tales  of  Romance  and  Chivalry, 
while  the  rest  of  Europe  still  slumbered. 

In  the  following  century  a  marked  cessation  in 
literary  activity  is  observable;  but  the  seeds  of  the 
Reformation,  sown  by  Wycliffe  and  his  followers, 
were  taking  root,  ready  to  burst  into  full  fruit  in  the 
next.  This,  the  sixteenth  centiuy,  was  remarkable 
alike  in  England,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Con- 
temporary with  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Bacon  in 
Fngland,  were  Tasso  in  Italy,  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega  in  Sf>ain,  and  Camoens  in  Portugal. 

By  casting  the  eye  down  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  see  contemporary  with  Milton  and  Dryden,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine  and  Moliere  in  France,  Calderon  in 
Spain,  and  Grotius  and  Spinoza  in  Holland.  Ger- 
man literature  was  late  to  develop,  but  it  sprang  into 
healthy  existence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  like 
the  literature  of  all  Teutonic  nations,  promises  « 
vigorous  existence. 

American  literature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
developed  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
Its  first  form,  in  the  colonial  times,  was  theological. 
This  was  succeeded  by  oratory — ^the  literature  of  all 
republics.  Then  began  its  many-sided  nature, 
stamped  by  the  works  of  Cooper,  Irving,  Prescott, 
Channing  and  Hawthorne,  while  to-day  we  proudly 
rank  Longfellow,  I^well,  Whittier,  Bryant  and 
Emerson  among  the  first  of  living  writers. 


Prof.  I.  S.  Geist  offered  the  following: 
Resolved t  That  Industrial  Drawing  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  study  for  common  schools, 
and  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
requested  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  legislation 
for  this  purpose. 

Prof.  Buehrle  said  such  law  would  be  a 
dead  letter,  unless  the  teachers  were  compe- 
tent to  give  such  instruction.  The  typical 
qualification  of  teachers  should  be  in  the 
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Normal  School  course.  Let  drawing  be 
taught  there  for  a  few  years,  until  the  teach- 
ers can  give  instruction  in  it,  and  there  may 
then  be  some  use  in  legislating  on  the  subject. 

Prof.  Maris  said  that  with  a  month's  study 
any  good  teacher  can  qualify  himself  to 
teach  the  elements  of  drawing  with  fair  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  in  all  the  schools.  If  the 
time  for  the  writing  exercise  be  given  to 
drawing  during  two  days  in  the  week,  the 
writing  will  be  improved,  and  drawing  also 
learned  ;  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time. 

Dr.  Griswold  could  speak  from  experience, 
having  taught  himself  in  a  short  time,  though 
having  but  average  talent. 

Prof.  Johonnott  thought  the  tendency  now 
was  to  put  drawing  into  all  grades  of  schools, 
ftom  primary  upward.  He  thought  teachers 
could  readily  give  the  necessary  instruction 
with  some  text-books,  even  if  they  could 
not  use  their  hands  very  well.  Inventive 
drawing  is  a  valuable  study,  f9r  its  develop- 
ment of  the  perception  and  the  imagination. 

Prof.  Buehrle  was  not  opposed  to  drawing, 
but  had  found  difficulty  in  securing  compe- 
tent teachers  of  it.  The  teacher  should  be 
able  to  go  to  the  board  and  do  what  the  pupil 
b  trying  to  do,  thus  teaching  the  pupil. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Supt.  Jesse  Newlin,  of  Schuylkill  county, 
read  a  paper  on  a  Course  of  Study  for  Un- 
graded Schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


^  BY  JKSSE  NEWLIN. 

THE  common  school  system  is  a  creation  which 
has  for  Its  primary  object  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  be  accomplished,  to  the  end  of  the  up-build- 
ing of  national  strength  and  power,  and  the  ultimatum 
of  individual  intellectual  culture,  and,  consequently, 
a  resultant  happiness. 

The  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  liberal  applica- 
tion of  the  great  advantages  to  be  adduced  from  this 
system,  should  be  the  main  drift  of  all  the  combined 
dSfort  of  the  army  of  educators  which  Pennsylvania 
has  at  this  day  gathered  equipped  for  the  work. 

This  equipment  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Intellectual  ability,  scholastic  attainments,  m  them- 
selves indispensable  and  fundamental,  are  to  be  ac- 
companied hand  in  hand  by  suitable  auxiliaries,  tact 
in  application,  and  aptitude  in  enforcing  precept  and 
principle  upon  the  plastic  mind. 

It  is  my  province  at  this  time  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  and  views,  and  those  mainly  which  have 
grovn  out  of  my  experience  and  observation  during 
twelve  years  in  the  county  superintendency,  upon  the 
auxiliaries  which  conduce  to  success  in  the  teaching 
of  ungraded  schools. 

In  Schuylkill  county,  my  home,  and  I  suppose  in 
many  other  districts  throughout  the  state,  there  exists 
a  goodly  number  of  ungraded  schools.  Too  often  a 
laige  number  of  children  are  crowded  into  these 


schools,  ranging  from  the  A  B  C  scholar  to  the  ac- 
countant looking  towards  a  clerkship,  or  the  eager 
aspirant  for  college  honors.  All  other  circumstances 
being  favorable,  this  one  fact  is  of  serious  import,  and 
presses  the  teacher  very  severely  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  duties.  But  other  circumstances  are  not 
always  favorable.  Possibly  the  greatest  detriment  to 
the  advancement  of  pupils  in  district  schools,  which 
must  be  necessarily  ungraded,  is  the  constant  muta- 
tion of  teachers.  This  discouragement  is  one  which 
cannot  be  easily  nor  speedily  overcome.  A  variety 
of  circumstances  conduces  to  this  condition  of  affairs, 
which  we  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  discuss.  The 
deleterious  effect  of  its  existence  is  the  point  pre* 
sented,  which  militates  with  certain  success  against 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils  and  the  influence  of 
the  school. 

In  our  county  abont  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  the  agricultural  and  coal  districts  are  annually  rer 
placed  \rj  those  who  are  young  and  inexperienced. 
They  have  but  little  knowledge  of  what  should  be 
taught,  when  it  should  be  taught,  and  how  it  should 
be  taught.  If  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion, — 
which  generally  is  outbalanced  by  a  self-assurance  of 
ability  which  experience  only  can  temper  and  sub- 
due,— ^much  precious  time  would  be  wasted  in  trying  to 
organize,  classify  and  arrange  a  course  of  study,  which 
perforce  must  be  adduced  from  crude  theories  and 
imaginative  ideals.  Each  new  incumbent  would  start 
thus:  The  preceding  organization  is  ignored,  or  is 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  succeeding  instructor, 
and  time  is  lost,  and  opportunities  wasted  in  the  often 
fruitless  search  after  an  efficient  system  or  course  of 
study,  by  the  use  of  which  the  various  members  of 
the  school  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
during  the  term.  Excellent  plans  and  organizations 
may  ^  frequently  thus  overturned,  and  experimental 
ones  substituted,  which  often  prove  futile  and  inade- 
quate. In  this  way  the  cycle  of  school  terms  passes 
in  some  districts,  in  a  constant  struggle  for  improve- 
ment blindly  fought ;  and  either  a  constant  retrogres- 
sion succeeds,  or  a  calm  as  disastrous  to  the  ship  of 
progress,  as  the  great  main  ever  presented  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  merchantman  or  man-of-war,  when 
found  without  the  limits  of  safe  navigation. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  in  order  to  counter- 
act these  disastrous  effects,  is  to  institute  a  graded 
course  of  study  for  these  ungraded  schools — for,  let 
it  be  understood,  these  remarks  apply  to  ungraded 
schools  only — the  general  adaptation  and  application 
of  which  will  utilize  time,  render  the  work  one  of 
system  and  order,  enable  the  superintendent  to  con- 
trast schools  and  their  progress  in  different  sections 
of  the  county,  and  to  caus^  the  removal  of  pupils 
from  one  district  to  another  to  be  no  detriment  to 
their  progress  in  education.- 

For  the  past  twelve  years,  during  my  superiten- 
dency  in  Schuylkill  county,  a  plan  has  been  in  ope- 
ration with  us  which  has  practically  proven  a  suc- 
cess, and  in  presenting  it  to  this  Association  for  its 
consideration,  it  is  desired  that  you  should  know 
that  we  claim  for  it  no  precedence  over  any  which 
may  be  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  We  place 
it  before  you  as  we  use  it,  and  say  that  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  the 
coal  district  of  Schuylkill,  where  we  claim  to  have 
a  fair  quota  of  bright,  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  even 
among  the  children  of  miners,  we  could  adopt  no 
plan  which  would  better  secure  success,  or  so  surely 
outbalance  the  drawbacks  referred  to  in  ungraded 
schools. 
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A  peculiarity  of  our  population  is  its  migratory 
nature  arising  from  the  character  of  the  workings  of 
our  chief  industry.  Families  remove  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another,  whenever  by  so  doing 
work  may  be  obtained. 

The  opening  of  new  collieries  will  call  off  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  from  other  places,  and  local  causes, 
such  as  a  suspension  of  mining  operations  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  will  not  unfrequently  necessitate  re- 
moval to  a  busier  region.  Should  our  schools  be 
without  uniformity  in  action,  a  serious  injury  would 
inevitably  be  sustained  by  the  children  of  these  fami- 
lies ;  hence  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  in  our  district. 

Our  teachers  met  in  convention  and  devoted  their 
whole  time  and  talent  to  the  work  of  devising  some 
permanent  order  of  exercises  for  ungraded  schools, 
to  obviate  these  serious  difficulties  and  the  constant 
waste  of  time  that  individual  action  produced. 

In  this  convention  the  experience  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the  county  was  called  into  requisition,  and 
every  advantage  was  taken  to  render  the  programme 
one  of  utility  and  worth.  Commingling  of  sentiment 
and  experience,  coupled  with  much  thought,  pro- 
duced  the  programme  which  is  now  in  constant  use. 
A  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  convention  had  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
schools,  consequently  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  an  order  of  exercises,  the  adaptation  of  which  is 
so  suitable  to  our  ungraded  schools  that  no  serious 
modification  of  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  during 
the  entire  series  of  terms  through  which  I  have  super- 
intended the  schools  since  its  adoption. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  With  the  Qharts  and  Primer,  can  be  taught  the 
reading  and  making  of  figures,  the  printing  of  let- 
ters, and  the  making  of  script  letters.  The  printing 
being  permitted  only  until  the  script  letters  have  been 
learned. 

2.  Taking  Parker  and  Watson's  or  Sanders*  Series 
of  Read.rs  as  a  standard  of  gradation :  Along  with 
the  First  Reader  can  be  taught  Enumeration,  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction,  and  Penmanship,  using  the 
slate,  and  writing  words  of  three  or  more  letters  from 
the  reading  lessons. 

3.  With  the  Second  Reader:  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic, without  the  book,  Multiplication  and  Divi- 
sion, and  Penmanship,  using  the  slate  and  writing 
words  of  four  and  more  letters  from  the  reading 
lessons. 

4.  With  the  Third  Reader:  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic with  book.  Written  Arithmetic  with  book, 
Penmanship,  Geography^  the  Speller. 

5.  With  the  Fourth  Reader :  Grammar,  Compo- 
sition, Declamation  and  Etymology. 

6.  With  History  of  the  United  States  as  a  reading 
book:  Algebra,  Elementary  Geometry,  Book-keep- 
ing and  other  branches. 

No  Copy  Books  are  to  be  used  before  promotion 
to  the  Third  Reader,  because  of  the  constant  slate 
drills,  the  pupil  aA&tf^f,when  possible,  having  a  long 
pencil  or  pencil  holder  in  use  in  these  drills— the 
teacher  invariably  criticising  and  correcting  the  pen- 
manship and  insisting  upon  neat  work. 

No  Speller  is  to  be  used  until  the  Third  Reader 
is  commenced,  because  Uie  pupil  will  find  it  as  much 
as  he  can  do  to  master  the  difficult  words  in  the 
readers.  He  is  to  be  required  to  write  them  neatly 
on  his  slate,  to  spell  and  pronounce  them  from  the 
slate,  then  to  spell  them  orally,  define  such  as  the 


teacher  may  think  him  not  familiar  with,  and  com- 
mence to  learn  the  use  of  these  words  by  putting 
them  into  sentences  of  his  own  construction. 

I  caused  a  large  number  of  copies  of  this  pro- 
gramme to  be  printed,  furnishing  each  teacher  'with 
one  fastened  in  his  report-book,  and  at  the  public 
examinations  have  generally  instructed  the  teacbeis 
to  make  their  teaching  conform  to  this  programme. 
with  the  information  that  the  schools  under  £eir  care 
would  be  examined  by  me  at  my  regular  visits  ac- 
cording to  this  formula,  in  so  far  as  a  formula  can  be 
followed. 

The  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  bas 
been  a  uniformity  of  drill  in  all  the  ungraded  dis- 
tricts. Each  teacher's  work  was  examined  by  the 
County  Superintendent  and  compared  with  that  of 
his  co-laborers,  thus  enabling  him,  by  the  compari- 
son, to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  teacher's  skill. 
This  has  proven  to  be,  in  Schuylkill  county,  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
serving  as  a  chart  to  guide  their  efforts  and  aspira- 
tions in  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  attain  to  the  most  successful  means  of  carrying 
out  this  programme,  most  interesting  exercises  have 
been  at  times  introduced  into  the  district  institutes, 
and  lively  discussions  and  varied  views  have  been 
elicited,  which  aire  productive  of  great  good  to  the 
teachers  and  the  schools.  It  will  be  understood  that 
while  a  system  of  this  kind  is  advocated,  blind  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  chart  is  not  insisted  upon. 
Indeed  there  may  be  instances  in  which  close  adher- 
ence  could  not  be  had.  Discretion  roust  to  a  degree 
guide  the  practical  teacher.  Neither  do  the  directors 
of  the  different  districts  make  the  adoption  of  the 
order  of  exercises  obligatory,  Its^  use  is  merely  en- 
forced by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  in  so  far 
as  its  use  has  been  systematically  followed  the  un- 
graded schools  have  become  a  unit  in  their  system  of 
instruction. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  in  regard  to 
the  discarding  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  History  of  the  United  States.  Some  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  our  section  of  the  country 
in  introducing  the  Historv  of  the  United  States  as  a 
study  in  the  rural  schools,  and  its  use  as  a  reader, 
which  we  recommend,  gives  the  pupils  some  knowl- 
edge  which  many  of  them  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain. As  a  reading  lesson  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
drill  the  pupils  thoroughly  upon  it,  and  then  question 
them  upon  the  facts  stated,  taking  especial  pains  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  events  worth  remem- 
bering. 

The  uniform  classification  of  our  country  schools 
is  the  most  efficient  agency  by  which  central  high 
schools  can,  in  time,  be  successfully  established  in 
our  thickly  populated  districts.  This  will  create  the 
necessity  out  of  which  they  will  grow.  Six  schools 
of  this  character  are  now,  partially  <lt  least,  the  fruits 
of  our  graded  course  of  study  for  countiv  schools. 

I  present  this  system  of  gradation  of  studies  for 
ungraded  schools,  not  recommending  it  as  superior 
to  others,  and  claiming  nothing  peculiar  or  remarka- 
ble in  its  construction.  I  merely  accompany  it  with 
the  fact  that  we  in  Schuylkill  county  have  found  its 
application  a  success,  and  I  most  earnestly  desire  to 
obtain  from  those  who  may  discuss  the  subject,  their 
views  and  objections,  to  the  end  of  expurgating,  and 
adding,  until  a  more  perfect  order  of  exercises  may 
be  compiled,  through  which  the  advancement  of  un- 
graded schools  may  be  accelerated,  and  the  cause  of 
public  education  benefited. 
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Dr.  Griswold  said  he  believed  it  possible 
to  grade  the  schools  by  some  such  plan  as 
the  one  prescribed,  and  had  no  doubt  it 
would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency.  He 
then  proceeded  with  his  unfinished  remarks 
of  yesterday,  relative  to  the  manner  of 
reaching  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
through  the  eye  and  ear  respectively. 

Supt.  A.  D.  Glenn  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  city,  Miss  HannaE.  Holcomb  was  substi- 
tuted for  him  on  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Prof.  Allen  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  contem- 
plated change  in  the  method  of  spelling,  and  that 
we  will  most  heartily  co-operate  with  and  aid  all 
feasible  plans  for  bringing  about  so  desirable  a  re- 
sult ;  also  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  that  raised  by  the  Philological  Conven- 
tion for  a  like  purpose,  and  that,  if  deemed  advisable, 
said  committee  be  instructed  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature  to  aid  the  work  by  legal  enactments. 

Dr.  Fairfield  said  he  had  noticed  that  in 
the  German  schools  children  of  the  same 
age  were  much  farther  advanced  than  in  our 
own  ;  of  course,  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  they  were  "smarter**  than  our  boys 
and  girls,  and  on  further  examination  he 
found  the  cause  to  be  in  the  almost  phonetic 
character  of  their  language,  which  enabled 
them  to  save  almost  two  years -which  our 
children  must  spend  in  learning  to  spell  and 
read.     Spelling  should  be  strictly  phonetic. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  passed : 

Resohfedy  That  a  committee  of , five  be  appointed, 
one  of  which  shall  be  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  draft  a  bill  which  shall  provide  more 
fully  for  the  practical  organization  of  the  educational 
forces  in  society,  and  to  report  the  same  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  convention  of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Reform  in  Spelling 
was  announced,  consisting  of  Drs.  March, 
Wickersham  and  Fairfield,  and  Profs.  Raub 
and  Woodruff. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the 
Treasurer's  account  correct,  except  an  item 
of  {10,  which  was  not  fully  explained.  The 
Treasurer  gave  an  entirely  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  his  share  of  the  transaction,  as 
the  amount  was  paid  by  order  of  the  chair- 
man ©f  the  Executive  Committee  of  last  year. 
The  report  of  committee  was  so  amended  as 
to  entirely  justify  the  Treasurer,  and  adopted. 

Some  discussion  followed  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  resolution  concerning 
approval  of  bills  and  drawing  of  orders,  but 
no  action  was  taken. 

The  Committee  on  Election  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  130;  and  the 
following  officers  elected : 


President^,  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  Lancaster. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill,  and 
Jennie  E.  Leonard,  Indiana. 

Secretary-^]  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— joHS  Morrow,  Pitteburgh. 

Tieket  Agent—],  F.  Sickel.  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Robert  Curry,  Har- 
risburg ;  A.  N.  Raub,  Lock  Haven ;  Seldcn  J.  Cof- 
fin, &ston;  Geo.  L.  Maris,  West  Chester;  and 
Miss  Mary  R.  Field,  Bucks  county. 

Enrolling  Committee — A.  B.  Dunning,  Luzerne  ; 
W.  H.  Blotter,  Bucks ;  D.  E.  Kast,  Cumberland ;  A. 
H.  Berlin,  Indiana ;   and  Henry  Houck,  Lebanon. 

The  chair  announced  the  officers  elect, 
and  called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, afler  which  the  Association  ad- 
journed until  8  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


EXERCISES  were  opened  with  music  by 
the  orchestra,  which  received  very  high 
commendation  from  all  sides. 

Supt.  W.  A.  Campbell,  Luzerne,  read  a 
report  from  the  Philadelphia  Times ^  which 
he  said  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
educational  status  of  the  county.  It  was 
not  true  as  regarded  church  and  Sabbath- 
school  attendance ;  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant took  care  of  their  children  in  that 
direction.  Still  less  was  it  true  of  the  num- 
ber at  school  j  the  statistics  prove  that  our 
average  attendance  is  better  than  that  of 
many  more  favored  localities. 

Our  average  of  teachers'  salaries  is  among 
the  highest,  and  we  have  more  than  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  state  certificates  in  the  ranks 
of  our  profession.  Our  foreign  population 
also  take  an  interest  in  the  schools ;  when  we 
had  a  strike  the  schools  were  filled  with 
breaker  boys. 

[In  answer  to  a  question,  the  reporter  of 
the  Association  said  that  the  Times  corre- 
spondent had  reported  correctly  certain  re- 
marks of  yesterday  (elsewhere  in  this  report 
as  corrected  by  the  speaker,  Mr.  Walker,) 
with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  the 
attendance  at  school,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  only  one-half  the  children  could  be 
reached  through  the  school.] 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  the  condition  of  ed« 
ucational  matters  was  better  in  the  coal  re- 
gions than  most  people  think  who  have  not 
visited  them.  The  statistics  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  correct.  The  error  in  the  news- 
paper report  arose  from  a  misunderstanding, 
and  would  be  corrected. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  it  was 
ordered  that  three  delegates  be  appointed 
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to  represent  this  body  at  the  next  session  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York. 
The  Misses  Fisher  gave  us  a  song,  after 
which  Dr.  Wickersham  delivered  an  address 
on  Pennsylvania  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1 876. 


THE  International  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  promises  to  be  a  grand  affair. 
In  grounds,  in  buildings,  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  display,  in  the  promised  number 
of  participating  nationalities,  it  bids  fair  to  equal,  if 
not  excel,  the  great  Expositions  of  the  Old  World. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  United  States  must 
be  represented  at  this  Exposition.  Foreign  nations 
will  expect  this  of  us.  Thousands  of  distinguished 
citizens  from  abroad  will  visit  Philadelphia  next  year 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  our  systems  of  public 
education.  These  systems  are  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  the  only  salt  that  can  preserve  institutions 
like  ours.  They  are  the  centre  of  our  national  life. 
In  them  is  found  the  chief  source  of  the  strength  of 
the  republic.  The  political  philosopher  who  under- 
stands them  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
all  we  have  to  show — all  we  are.  It  may  be  that 
practically  our  educational  S3rstems  are  not  above 
criticism — not  equal  in  some  respects  to  similar  sys 
tems  in  several  European  countries.  If  so,  the  profit 
of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Exposition  may' still  be 
ours.  Our  pride  will  be  moderated.  The  one  thing 
of  which  we  have  always  and  everywhere  boasted 
will  administer  no  longer  to  our  vanity.  But  with 
this  fall  will  come,  we  trust,  a  new  ambition,  a  firmer 
resolution  to  excel,  harder  work.  But  whether  we 
succeed  or  fail,  we  are  constrained  to  show  what  we 
have.  We  have  given  the  challenge,  and  we  cannot 
shrink  from  the  issue  without  cowardice.  Our  man- 
hood, as  well  as  our  material,  is  on  trial.  If  success- 
ful in  the  competition  we  are  sure  to  meet,  the  whole 
world  will  applaud  our  victory  and  copy  our  work ; 
if  we  are  defeated,  we  have  but  to  take  new  courage, 
reorganize  our  shattered  forces,  and  try  the  fate  of 
another  battle  on  another  field. 

In  the  educational,  as  in  all  other  features  of  the 
Exposition,  Pennsylvania  must  take  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  Exposition  is  intended  to  commemorate 
a  grand  historical  event  that  occurred  within  her 
borders.  It  was  projected  by  her  citizens.  It  is  to 
be  held  upon  her  soil.  She  has  contributed  a  large 
part  of  the  money  used  in  erecting  buildings  and 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  Her  position 
among  her  sister  states,  her  population,  her  re- 
sources, her  past  history  and  her  future  prospects, 
alike  entitle  her  to  a  prominent  place.  In  addition,  we 
claim  Co  have  a  school  system  well  organized,  purely 
American,  and  capable  of  producing,  where  fuUy  de- 
veloped, the  richest  kinds  of  educational  fruit.  We 
must  not  if  we  could,  and.  we  cannot  if  we  would, 
escape  the  measure  of  responsibility  thus  placed  upon 
ns.  But  to  represent  our  educational  interests 
creditably  we  must  have  action,  speedy,  earnest,  in- 
telligent, enthusiastic. 

The  main  difficulty,  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  will  be 
the  selection  of  proper  educational  material  for  ex- 
hibition.   As  said  on  another  accasion,  "  The  Expo- 


sition must  be  a  full,  fair  and  systematic  representa- 
tion of  American  education.  No  possible  credit 
can  come  to  us  by  filling  our  space  mechanically 
with  the  ten  thousand  articles  that  may  be  offered. 
Material  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  I  doubt  not, 
sufficient  in  bulk  to  fill  the  whole  Exposition  build- 
ing. A  huge  mass  of  miscellaneous  articles,  with 
endless  repetitions  and  duplicates,  even  though  they 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  look  well  to  the  inartistic 
or  unprofessional  eye,  is  not  what  is  wanted.  The 
whole  display  must  be  representative.  It  must  be 
somewhat  of  an  organism,  with  its  several  parts 
nicely  adjusted,  if  not  closely  related  to  one  an- 
other." The*  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  selecting  the 
material  for  exhibition  will  devolve  upon  the  central 
authorities  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
long  before  this  they  did  not  make  public  the  leading 
principles  according  to  which  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion must  be  made.  A  pre-arranged  system  would 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  success.-  Costly  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  departments  of  Machin- 
ery, Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
these  departments  have  been  placed  in .  the  hands  of 
experts,  who  are  busily  engaged  with  the  work  of 
organization;  but  in  the  department  of  education 
little  of  a  practical  character  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished. This  state  of  things,  however,  it  seems,  is 
about  to  be  changed.  It  is  now  announced  that 
"  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington 
has  been  designated  by  the  Centennial  Commission 
as  the  central  agency  for  carrying  out  the  plans  for 
the  educational  department,  and  as  the  organ  of  com- 
munication on  the  subject  with  state  and  municipal 
authorities,  institutions,  and  individuals."  And  in  an 
official  letter,  dated  July  26,  to  Governor  Ilartranft, 
the  Director  General  of  the  Exposition  says :  «*Those 
to  whom  the  educational  department  is  intrusted 
would  do  well  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
reference  to  the  system  on  which  the  exhibition 
should  be  organized."  We  will  therefore  have  here- 
after what  we  have  wanted  heretofore — a  general  to 
take  command  of  our  forces,  a  leader  to  plan,  advise, 
direct,  organize.  Besides,  Pennsylvania  has  now  a 
Board  of  Centennial  Commissioners  of  her  own, 
composed  of  able  and  public -spirited  citizens,  who 
will  doubtless  take  pride  in  providing  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  the  representation  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state.  Then  let  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion at  once  begin,  trusting,  like  good  soldiers,  that 
all  will  be  right  at  headquarters. 

In  passing  from  these  general  remarks  and  ap- 
proaching more  closely  the  subject  assigned  roe, 
"Pennsylvania  at  the  Centennial  in  1876,"  what 
most  needs  to  be  said  relates,  first,  to  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  preparation ;  and,  second,  to  maUrial 
for  the  Exposition. 

No  creditable  representation  of  the  school  interests 
of  the  state  can  be  made  at  Philadelphia  without 
using  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  School  districts, 
institutions  and  individuals  will  doubtless  pay  for  the 
material  they  prepare,  but  money  will  be  required 
by  the  agency  that  shall  write  the  history  of  our 
school  system ;  compile  statistics ;  build  and  furnish 
school  houses  in  the  Centennial  grounds;  employ 
teachers  and  open  schools  in  them;  collect  docu- 
ments ;  prepare  charts,  models,  and  other  means  of 
illustration  or  representation,  and  arrange  and  super- 
vise the  whole  display;  and  the  question  is,  where 
can  it  be  obtained  ?    It  is  vain  to  expect  much  aid 
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ibr  this  imrpose  firom  the  proper  Centennial  authori- 
ties. All  they  have  at  their  disposal  will  bei  absorbed 
by  interests  more  powerful  or  more  clamorous  than 
those  of  education.  A  small  sum  from  the  national 
appropriation  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  but  this  will  do 
Httle  specially  for  Pennsylvania.  An  appropriation 
of  15,000  to  enable  the  School  Department  to  pre- 
pare material  for  the  Centennial  was  asked  of  the 
L^slatnre  at  the  last  session,  and  a  bill  granting  it 
passed  one  House  but  failed  in  the  other.  It  is  the 
doty  of  the  State  Commission  to  see  that  all  the  in« 
terests  of  the  state  are  fully  represented,  but  no 
mooey  has  been  appropriated  even  to  pay  their  own 
expenses.  There  is  happily  a  well-founded  hope 
that  adequate  provision  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  appointment,  will  be  made  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  and  that  meantime  they  may 
be  willing  to  assume  some  financial  responsibilities. 
Their  views  on  this  subject  have  been  sought,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  them  here,  but  I  have  at 
Ais  time  nothing  definite  to  present  from  them,  ex- 
cept that  education  will  receive  a  full  share  of  their 
tttention.  Failing  in  all  directions  to  secure  extra- 
neous aid,  what  then?  Shall  we  abandon  the  whole 
project?  For  one  I  am  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  plan  for  raising  the  money : 
Solicit,  by  general  circular,  stating  the  object,  five 
doUar  contributions  from  boards  of  directors,  fifty 
taU  contributions  from  teachers,  and  penny  contri- 
bations  from  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  A  system  of 
collection  might  be  organized  through  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  of  such  a  character  as  to  reach  in 
I  a  way  to  give  confidence  to  all  the  parties  contem- 
plated by  the  scheme.  If  entered  into  heartily  an 
ample  sum  could  be  raised  by  thU  plan  to  secure  a 
I  iiill  exhibition  of  all  we  have  to  show.  And  it  has 
I  this  to  commend  it,  the  people  would  then  provide 
ibr  the  representation  as  they  do  for  the  support  and 
management  of  their  own  schools.     . 

With  adequate  means  the  following  is  an  outline 
of  what  might  be  done  to  represent  Uie  educational 
interests  of  the  sute : 

BUILDINGS. 
I         A  model  country  school-house,  designed  for  an  un- 
I       graded  school,  could  be  erected  on  the  Centennial 
grounds.     A  single  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
aboat  fifty  pupils,  would  be  sufficient;   but  in  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  provision  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating,  it  should  embody  every  improve- 
ment known  to  American  school  architecture.     In 
other  words,  its  design  should  be  not  to  represent  our 
I       aaual  school-houses  as  they  are,  but  our  ideal  ones 
I       to  which  we  mean  to  work  up.   It  should  be  a  model 
I       both  (or  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'  In  addition,  I  would  li^e  to  see  erected  by  our 

!  ttate  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  our  town  or  village 
school-houses,  containing  about  four  rooms,  and  pre- 
pared for  actual  school  work.  Here  I  would  put  in 
operation  on  certain  dajrs,  as  stated  further  on,  a 
school  of  different  grades,  in  charge  of  teachers  of  the 
greatest  skill. 

Models  of  school-houses,  real  or  ideal,  would  be 
appropriate.  A  very  handsome  one  of  the  Franklin 
school  in  Washington  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  was 
the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  on  exhibition. 

All  our  colleges,  normal  schoob,  academies,  high 
Khools  and  soldiers'  orphan  schools  could  be  photo- 


graphed or  engraved  on  plates  of  the  same  size,  and 
the  pictures  be  presented,  each  class  by  itself,  in  neat 
portfolios.  An  institution  could  present,  if  disposed, 
m  connection  with  a  view  of  its  buildings  as  a  whole, 
accompanying  pictures  of  its  grounds,  of  special 
buildings,\)f  particular  rooms,  of  libraries,  of  muse- 
ums, gymnasiums,  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 
Such  pictures  can  also  be  enlarged,  framed  and  pre- 
pared for  wall  exhibition.  Maps  or  plans  of  school 
grounds  can  also  be  nicely  presented  in  the  same  way. 

FURNITURE  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  school  houses  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
Centennial  grounds  can  doubtless  be  supplied  with 
furniture  and  apparatus  by  selections  of  the  best 
kinds  taken  from  sets  presented  by  our  own  manu- 
facturers. Little  concern  need  be  felt  on  this  point. 
These  manufacturers,  too,  will  fill  all  the  space  that 
can  be  allowed  them  in  the  general  exhibition  with 
specimens  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus  in  all 
their  varieties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  book  pub- 
lishers and  text-books. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  as  suggested  by  another, 
for  "  school  authorities  to  offer  samples  of  what  they 
actually  provide  for  their  pupils,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  they  have  found  by  trial  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
In  this  way  the  best  contrivances  for  desks,  seats, 
ink-wells,  settees,  recitation  benches,  teachers*  tables 
and  desks,  cases  for  books  and  apparatus,  with  every 
variety  of  fitttings  and  fixtures  can  be  made  common 
property." 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

"With  properly  equipped  school -houses,  it  will  not 
be  very  difficult  to  open  a  real  school  of  different 
grades  in  an  appropriate  building  erected,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  Centennial  grounds.  Preparation  is 
already  being  made  for  putting  in  operation  a  kin- 
dergarten ;  and  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  conducting  in  connection  with  it  a 
school  of  several  grades,  such  as  is  found  in  our  towns 
and  villages.  If  nowhere  ebe,  children  of  proper 
age  and  acquirements,  children  who  cannot  be  con- 
fused by  noise,  diverted  by  unusual  scenes,  or  fright- 
ened by  large  numbers  of  spectators,  can  be  found 
in  one  of  our  soldiers'  orphan  schools.  By  this,  far 
better  than  any  other  way,  can  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing most  approved  among  us  be  presented  and  an 
adequate  idea  be  conveyed  as  to  what  an  American 
school  is  in  its  working  dress.  With  such  a  school 
before  him  and  in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  state, 
showing  the  location  of  our  school  houses,  with  ac- 
companying statistics,  a  foreigner  can  readily  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion among  us.  It  has  been  thought  very  desirable, 
if  at  all  practicable,  to  represent  at  the  Centennial 
the  political  function  of  our  systems  of  public  edu- 
cation. A  school  in  actual  operation  solves  this  prob- 
lem. Over  its  door  could  be  appropriately  written  the 
motto :  The  nursery  of  American  citizens.  It  may 
be  added  that  we  have  facilities  at  our  command  for 
exemplifying  in  the  same  way  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion practiced  in  our  normal  schoob. 

Or,  in  place  of  an  attempt  to  exhibit  educational 
methods  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  effort,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
use  for  this  purpose  existing  schools  and  systems  of 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia?  The  judges  in  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  all  foreigners  specially  interested  in 
education,  can  most  likely  be  formed  into  a  bodv, 
and  such  a  programme  can  be  prepared  as  to  enable 
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the  whole  to  inspect  schools  at  work  in  Philadelphia, 
in  some  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  and. 
perhaps  in  one  or  more  country  districts.  Above  all 
things,  I  would  like  to  conduct  such  a  body  of  for- 
eign gentlemen  to  one  of  the  townships  of  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Delaware,  6r  Chester  county,  and  show 
them  the  people,  the  school  directors,  the  teachers 
and  the  children.  We  have,  too,  near  Philadelphia, 
a  university,  several  colleges,  two  or  three  normal 
schools,  a  number  of  academies  and  seminaries,  and 
a  great  variety  of  charitable  institutions.  Why  not 
consider  the  whole  a  part  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, the  same  as  if  on  the  Centennial  grounds  ? 
Would  it  be  amiss  to  ask  the  proper  authorities  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  their  grounds  for  educational 
purposes  to  embrace  a  circuit  of  territory  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  around  Philadelphia?  This  arrange- 
ment, too,  might  even  be  made  to  include  this  asso- 
ciation bodily,  when  in  session  at  West  Chester  next 
year,  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 

scholars'  work. 

The  scholars'  work  that  may  be  exhibited  includes 
everything  that  can  be  made  with  tools  not  out  of 
place  in  the  school-room,  or  done  with  pen  or  pen- 
cil. Some  general  rules  will  have  to  be  adopted, 
providing  special  regulations  for  this  part  of  the  ex* 
nibition ;  J[>ut  room  will  no  doubt  be  found  for  great 
numbers  of  specimens  of  writing,  drawing,  mapping, 
compositions,  and  papers  contaming  work  done  by 
pupils  of  different  ages  in  all  branches,  both  for  pur- 
poses of  recitation  and  examination.  Here,  per- 
naps,  better  than  anywhere  else,  can  a  close  com- 
parison be  made  between  the  several  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency attained  by  systems  of  schools  in  towns,  cities, 
states,  and  nations.  Every  city  in  our  state  must  do 
something  in  this  line,  and  should  strive  to  do  its 
best.  Counties  and  districts,  roused  to  action  by  the 
efforts  of  superintendents,  will  compete  with  one 
another.  Colleges,  academies  and  normal  schools 
will  of  course  enter  this  field  in  friendly  contest. 
Not  to  do  so  will  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  fear  or 
weakness. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  full  facts  and  sta- 
tistics showing  the  actual  condition  of  all  our  colleges, 
academies,  normal  schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. Catalogues,  circulars,  printed  documents 
of  all  kinds  will  here  be  in  place. 

The  systems  of  schooU  as  they  exist  in  cities  and 
towns  shoul{l  be  fully  shown,  with  organization, 
grades,  courses  of  study,  supervision.  In  this  con- 
nection, copies  of  reports,  by-laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, etc.,  are  important. 

An  outline  of  our  whole  state  system  should  be 
presented,  graphically,  if  possible,  exhibiting  its 
working  in  township,  county,  and  state.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  must  represent  the 
character  of  its  organization,  its  relations  to  other 
parts  of  the  system,  its  force,  its  powers,  duties, 
work.  It  should,  if  possible,  place  on  some  appro- 
priate shelf  at  the  Exposition  a  full  set  of  all  its  re- 
ports, with  copies  of  the  Digest  of  School  Laws, 
and  all  forms  made  use  of  in  transacting  its  business. 

HISTORY. 
Closely  connected  with  the  present  condition  of 
education  is  its  past  history.  We  shall  want  to  see 
at  the  Exposition  sketches  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  relates  to  institutions,  communities,  munici- 
palities, and  the  state  itself.    Let  us  tell  modestly, 


as  it  becomes  us,  the  story  of  the  wonderful  growth 
of  educational  agencies  in  this  state  and  country.  In 
this  field  we  are  sure  of  no  rival.  Whatever  may  be 
our  shortcomings  in  other  respects,  no  nation  in  the 
world's  history  has  done  so  much  for  education  in. 
a  single  century.  Let  the  truth  concerning  this  ad- 
vancement be  told  not  only  in  words,  but  in  figures, 
so  marshalled  that  their  force  can  be  felt  at  a  glance. 

Some  competent  person  must  prepare  for  the  Cen> 
tennial  the  history  of  organizations  formed  in  this 
state  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers. 
Prominent  among  these  is  this  association.  If  in 
connection  with  a  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress  we 
could  have  prepared  a  neat  volume  composed  of  its 
best  papers,  as  specimens  of  its  proceedings,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  presentation  would  be  much  more  impres> 
sive.  The  character  and  work  of  our  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes should  be  described  from  the  beginning. 
Brief  biographies  of  Pennsylvania's  most  prominent 
friends  of  education  and  greatest  teachers,  with  por- 
traits, would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  this  de- 
partment. Here,  too,  there  will  be  a  place  for  vol- 
umes of  catalogues,  reports,  educational  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  other  similar  documents  of  all 
kinds. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pennsylvania  is  peculiarly  rich  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  an  educational  character.  Homes  for 
friendless  children,  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  feeble-minded,  houses  of  refuge  and  re^ 
form  schools,  all  excellent  institutions  of  their  kind, 
are  found  within  her  borders;  but  doubtless  all  of 
them  will  prepare  material  for  exhibition,  under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  we  may  exclude  them  from  our  plan  of  a 
strictly  educational  department. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  if  the  opportu- 
nity shall  be  presented,  the  2,800  soldiers'  orphans 
still  remaining  in  our  schools  will  be  taken  to  the  Ex- 
position in  a  body.  We  want  to  show  the  world  how  a 
patriotic  state  can  send  out  to  battle  one-fourth  of  her 
whole  male  population  to  protect  the  integrity  of  her 
territory  and  defend  the  honor  of  her  flag;  and  then, 
when  the  war  is  over,  how  a  Christian  state  can 
gather  up  the  thousands  of  poor,  orphaned  little  ones 
of  her  dead  and  crippled  soldiers,  and  provide  them 
homes,  food,  clothing  and  education,  though  it  cost 
her  peoile  many  millions  of  dollars  to  do  the  great 
act  of  justice  and  of  charity. 

Thus  you  have  an  outline  of  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tion Pennsylvania  ought  to  make  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  The  details  can  be  supplied  as  the  work 
progresses.  Shall  we  join  all  our  forces,  and  see  how 
much  of  this  work  we  can  accomplbh  in  the  few 
months  that  remain  to  us  ?  or,  will  we  succumb  to  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  undertaking,  and  make 
no  vigorous  effort  to  triumph  over  them  ?  What  is 
your  verdict?  We  want  it  now ;  for  if  anything  is  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

In  expectation  that  the  educational  department 
will  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Exposition,  for- 
eign nations  are  coming  to  compete  with  us  in  school 
matters  on  our  own  ground.  Germany  has  asked  for 
space  on  which  to  erect  a  school  house ;  Sweden  and 
Belgium  have  done  the  same;  Switzerland  and  Austria 
will  make  full  educational  exhibits.  Other  nations  will 
doubtless  follow  their  example.  Will  Pennsylvania, 
on  her  own  soil,  in  Fairmount  Park,  fail  to  meet 
them  and  contest  with  them  the  palm  of  victory  ?  We 
have  boasted  that  we  have  a  system  of  people's 
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schools,  of  and  for  the  people;  after  1876,  will  we 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  strong,  cen- 
tzalized  governments  of  the  Old  World  can  build  up 
a  more  complete  and  more  efficient  system  of  public 
edacation  for  the  people  than  the  people  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ours  can  do  for  themselves?  that  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few  is  better  adapted  to  secure  the  high- 
est end  of  all  governments — universal  enlightenment 
— than  a  government  of  the  many  ?  Is  there  no  dan- 
ger that  our  republican  institutions  will  be  tested  by 
»  thinking  world,  and  in  the  crucible  of  history,  just 
at  this  time,  and  be  found  wanting  ?  Let  us  awake 
to  the  great  bsue  that  presses  upon  us,  and  act  like 
men — if  not  for  ourselves,  for  cur  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

The  following  resolutions  were  appended 
to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Wickersham  : 

Res^lvedf  That  a  central  committee  of  thirteen  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  to  act  with 
other  authorities,  in  preparing  plans  and  material  for 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  to  represent  said 
Association  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  inter- 
ests thereof  before  the  Legislature,  and  the  several 
departments  of  the  Sute  government  at  Harrisburg. 

Rtsohfed,  That  Messrs.  F.  A.  AUen,  W.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, Geo.  W.  Fetter,  Edward  Brooks,  J.  A.  M.  Pass- 
more,  A.  N.  Raub,  John  Morrow,  Wm.  S.  Schofield, 
S.  J.  Coffin,  J.  H.  Shumaker,  S.  A.  Bear,  D.  S. 
Keith,  and  Dr.  Woods,  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  constitute  the  above-named  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  resolutions 
were  adopted.        

Prof.  Angell  made  the  following  report 
from-  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which, 
on  motion,  was  adopted  as  a  whole : 

1.  Resolvedf  That  while  heartily  rejoicing  in  the 
efforts  already  made  to  give  instruction  in  drawing 
in  our  state  normal  schools,  we  recommend  an  exten- 
uon  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  also  that 
moral  philosophy  be  included  as  a  regular  study  of 
the  elementary  course. 

2.  Resotved^  That  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
our  public  schools,  is  the  want  of  proper  instruction 
in  language,  oral  and  written.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  to  superintendents  the  necessity  of  making 
written  composition  a  part  of  the  examination  for 
certificates. 

3.  Resolvedy  That  as  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  highest  education, 
we  suggest  to  our  state  legislature  Uie  passage  of  a 
law  making,  systematic  physical  training,  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  our  common  schools. 

4.  Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
political  intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Republic,  and  ask  for  the  addition  of  the  study 
of  oar  political  institionsto  the  common  school  course. 

J;.  Resolved^  That  we  hereby  express  our  grati* 
e  to  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Parrish,  superintendent  of  the 
Empire  mine,  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
members  of  the  association. 

6.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Coun- 
cils of  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Second  and  Third  school 
districts  of  Wilkesbarre,  for  the  free  use  of  Music 
Hall  for  the  sessions  of  the  association ;  to  L.  B. 
Powell, of  Scranton,  for  the  use  of  the  piano;  to  the 
Misses  Fbher,  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  Miss  Fisher,  of 
Delaware  county,  for  their  delightful  music;  and  to 


the  citizens  generally  for  their  kindness  and  cordiality 
to  members  of  the  association. 

7,  Resolved^  That  we  tender  thanks  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  interesting  programme  ar- 
ranged by  them,  and  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  out;  to  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  association  for  the  faithful  and 
courteous  performance  of  their  duties;  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Randall  Diehl,  Miss  Patridge,  Mrs.  Warren  and 
Prof.  Adams,  for  their  interesting  elocutionary  enter- 
tainments, and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  for  their 
full  and  impartial  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention. 

Prof.  Angell  also  offered  the  foUbwing, 
which,  after  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  Shiras 
on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  explanation 
of  its  nature  and  operations,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  By  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  Wilkesbarre,  August  12, 
1875,  that  while  this  Association  heartily  approves 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government,  of 
leaving  to  the  several  States  the  entire  control  of 
educational  affairs  within  their  boundaries,  it  yet 
rec(^izes  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  m  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  school  systems  of  the 
states,  alike  in  its  action  as  a  centre  of  unity  amongst 
them,  and  in  its  collection  and  dissemination  of  such 
educational  intelligence  as  brings  these  school  sys- 
tems into  communication  with  each  other,  and  makes 
improvements  intrcduced  in  any  one  the  common 
property  of  all,  by  publication  of  them. 

Resolved,  further.  That,  without  wishing  to  have 
the  powers  of  the  National  Bureau  enlarged,  or  any 
control  of  state  or  territorial  education  given  it,  we 
still  request  that  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  shall  see  that  it  be  not  crippled  in  its 
present  useful  operations,  and  that  the  supplies  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  proper  work  be  not  withholden. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  recently 
elected,  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congess  of  1876-7,  with  a  re- 
quest that  due  attention  may  be  given  them. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
delegates  to  represent  this  body  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Association  at 
Watkins  next  year:  Henry  Houck,  Jesse 
Newlin,  T.  F.  Gahan. 


General  remarks  being  in  order,  Hon. 
Caleb  Wright  was  called  on  for  a  speech, 
but  excused  himself,  and  proposed  a  song  by 
the  Misses  Fisher  as  an  acceptable  substitute. 

After  the  song,  H.  W.  Palmer,  esq.,  was 
called  for,  who  said  that  after  listening  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  the  citi- 
zens of  Wilkesbarre  were  convinced  of  the 
earnestness  of  all  the  members  in  their  good 
cause,  from  the  private  in  the  ranks  to  the 
worthy  chief.  He  was  glad  we  had  come, 
and  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  highest 
success  of  the  work  committed  to  the  hands 
of  such  a  body  of  people. 

Dr.  Guthrie  said  he  had  been  extremely 
gratified  to  find  the  association  taking  steps 
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in  the  direction  of  work  which  he  had  been 
trying  to  do  here  for  years.  He  would  have 
been  glad  if  all  the  school  officers  could  have 
been  here  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted; 
to  see  that  all  these  experienced  teachers 
agreed  with  those  who  had  been  trying  to 
introduce  these  improvements  in  the  face  of 
opposition. 

President  Woodruff  said  Dr.  Guthrie  had 
been  one  of  his  boys,  and  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  he  had  redeemed  the  promise  of 
his  youth. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck  was  called 
for,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased 
with  the  success  of  this  meeting,  and  urged 
all  the  members  to  work  earnestly  for  a  still 
greater  success  in  the  Centennial  year. 

Miss  Patridge  said  she  wished  to  state  that 
on  further  inquiry  she  had  found  more  inter- 
est in  physical  training  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers  than  she  had  before  been 
aware  of.  She  was  delighted  to  find  it  so, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  setting  the 
matter  in  its  true  light. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
mittee  said  that  the  committe  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  their  programme  com- 
pletely carried  out,  with  a  single  exception, 
for  which  they  had  found  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. They  had  held  a  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary last,  at  Harrisburg,  at  which  all  the 
members  were  present,  and  had  presented 
what  they  considered  to  be  vital  questions, 
which  had  been  discussed  and  acted  upon 
here;  and  they  now  willingly  transferred 
their  duties  to  their  successors.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  session,  so  far  as  known,  were 
^275,  and  receipts  from  membership  fees, 
^280. 

President  Woodruff  then  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  assistance 
and  support  given  him  in  the  performance 
of  these  unaccustomed  duties,  in  which  he 
had  succeeded  better  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  was  now  pleased  to  introduce  his 
successor,  who,  though  a  young  man,  and 
somewhat  inexperienced,  was  ambitious  and 
aspiring.  He  left  in  his  hands,  so  far  as 
they  could  depend  upon  any  one  man,  the 
destinies  of  the  association,  satisfied  that  he 
would  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities with  credit. 

Dr.  Wickersham  said  he  felt  encouraged 
by  the  speech  of  his  venerable  friend. 
Twenty  years  ago,  at  Philadelphia,  he  had 
been  elected  President  of  this  association  \ 
he  was  proud  of  the  honor  then,  and  was 
proud  of  it  now.  He  felt  as  young  now  as 
then,  and  did  not  believe  there  was  any  ne- 


cessity for  growing  old  in  the  inner  man. 
He  hoped  the  time  might  never  come  when 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  sports  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Somebody  had  proposed  that 
he  be  elected  President  every  twenty  years; 
and  he  gave  notice  now,  since  the  associa- 
tion had  begun  by  electing  him  a  second 
time  against  his  will,  that  in  1895  he  would 
be  a  candidate  again.  He  had  been  de- 
lighted with  this  meeting ;  it  had  been  held 
at  the  right  place,  among  the  right  people. 
He  had  been  watching  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation here  for  years,  and  no  part  of  the 
state  had  made  more  rapid  strides  daring  ten 
years  than  Wilkesbarre  and  the  neighboring 
sections.  He  had  made  large  promises  when 
this  invitation  was  received  at  Shippensburg, 
and  his  words  had  been  made  good.  He 
was  glad  we  were  going  to  his  native  connty, 
which  he  loved  as  dearly  as  himself — indeed, 
he  might  say  he  loved  every  county  in  the 
state,  so  long  and  intimate  had  been  his 
connection  with  the  people  in  their  schools, 
which  he  loved  best  of  all.  West  Chester 
has  offered  to  accommodate  a  thousand ;  let 
us  take  her  at  her  word.  He  would  be 
proud  to  march  at  the  head  of  such  a  column 
to  the  Centennial — for  we  intend  to  make 
the  Centennial  a  part  of  the  association  next 
year.  We  will  invite  the  best  men  from  the 
Old  World  to  come  and  see  a  thousand 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  school  interests  of  the 
state.  He  was  sorry  for  the  disappointment 
of  Reading;  Berks  has  as  good  people  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  cunning  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion had  not  heard  a  whisper  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  was  coming  this  way,*and 
so  sent  this  body  to  West  Chester  in  order 
to  get  the  larger  body  for  themselves.  He 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  National 
body  on  the  subject,  and  would  be  glad  to 
help  Reading  to  an  opportuniity  of  showing 
how  it  can  entertain  teachers.  The  session 
of  the  association  held  in  Reading  in  1863 
was  no  test  of  educational  interest ;  the  city 
was  full  of  armed  men,  and  he  himself  was 
there  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  left 
his  men  in  camp  and  visited  the  association 
in  military  dress.  In  conclusion,  he  prom- 
ised to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  associa- 
tion with  all  the  vigor  and  earnestness  of 
twenty  years  ago. 

After  singing  the  long-metre  Doxology 
"Praise  God  from  whom  aJl  blessings  flow," 
a  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Supt.  B.  F. 
Patterson,  of  Pottsville,  and  the  association 
adjourned  finally. 
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MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Adams. 
Maiy  E.  Montfort. 

Allegheny. 
John  Morrow, 
M.  B.  Sloan. 
Wm.  A.  Meloncy, 
Miss  E.  J.  Abel, 
Miss  E.  W.  Ab€l, 

Armstrong. 
A.  D.  Glenn, 
Berks. 
S.  A.  Baer, 
A.  R.  Home, 
John  A.  Stewart. 

Blair. 
J.  H.  Stephens, 

D.  S.  Ktiih. 
Martha  Neville. 

Bradford. 

E.  F.  Groff, 
Frankie  Brown, 
A.  M.  Lubars, 
Mary  Merrill, 
\V.  E.  Thomas, 
C.  L.  Stevens. 

Bucks. 
Hugh  B.  Eastbum, 
W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Ellie  Armstrong, 
H.  T.  Darlington, 
Mary  R.  Field. 
M.  L.  Longshore, 
H.  E.  Holcoiiib, 
Mary  K.  Taylor, 
Anna  T.  Cernea, 
H.  A.  Buckman, 
Emma  Fell, 
Anna  R.  Bailey, 
M.  A.  Heston, 
W.  H.  Slotter, 
\\tek.  Lloyd, 
J.  K.  Clymer, 
A.  J.  Gay  man, 
Preston  Eyre, 
Livy  H.  Cock, 
Laura  Swartzlander 
Emma  Howell, 
Attie  Schofield, 
Fannie  J.  Smith, 
Ella  Lloyd, 
Benj.  W.  Smith, 
Mary  P.  Smith, 
Howard  A.  Trego, 
Kate  H.  Trego, 
Susan  Buckman, 
J.  B.  Simpson, 
Ada  B.  Cock, 
Lizzie. T.  Magill, 
Ruth  Michencr, 
Helen  R.  Marshall, 
Manie  Schofield, 
Moses  Eastbum, 
Mary  A,  Eastbum, 
John  Blackfan,  ' 
Fannie  £.  Blackfan. 
Hulda  A«  Pearson. 


Carbon. 
R.  T.  Hofford. 
Centre. 
Helen  E.  Overton. 

Chester. 
H.  F.  Pierce, 
Geo.  L.  Maris, 
Richard  Darlington 
P.  J.  Umstead, 
Rena  Maxton, 
E.  Cora  Chnstman, 
Mary  Martin, 
E.  Kate  Rodney, 
Franklin  Ibach, 
I.  T.  Worrall, 
G.M.Phillips. 

Clearfield. 
Geo.  Marsden. 
Clinton. 

C.  S.  VVebner, 
A.  N.  Raub, 
John  A.  Robb. 

Columbia. 
W.  H.  Snyder. 
Mattie  Edgar, 
T.  B.  Miller, 
T.  L.  Griswold, 
Mrs.T.L.  Griswold 

CtJMBERLAND. 

D.  E.  Kast, 

E.  A.  Angell, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Angell, 
George  P.  Beard, 
Mary  E.  Stewart, 
John  M.  Stewart. 

Dauphin. 
Robt.  Curry, 
L.  O.  Foose, 
Annie  L  Morgan, 
P.  S.  Bergstresser. 

Delaware. 
Maria  L.  Sanford, 
E.J.Trimble, 
Sallie  Beatty, 
Ida  E.  Hood, 
H.  E.  Sleeper, 
Mary  Hibberd, 
Annie  Purnell, 
Sidney  Purnell, 
Mary  L.  Dunn. 
Huntingdon. 
R.  M.  McNeal, 
J.  H.  Brumbaugh, 
S,  P.  McDeVitt. 

Indiana. 
E.  B.  Fair6eld, 

A.  H.  Berlin, 
Jennie  E.  Leonard. 

Juniata. 
M.  R.  Beck. 

Lancaster. 

B.  F.  Shaub, 

T,  L.  Thompson, 
J.  P.  Wickersham, 
J.  V.  Montgomery, 


Sarah  E.  Powers, 
Emma  Powers, 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
Wm.  Riddle. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Riddle, 
J.  P.  McCaskey, 
L.  L.  Book, 
Sarah  M.  Wolf, 

E.  O.  Lyte, 
I.  S.  Geist, 
B.  G.  Ames. 

Lebanon. 
Henry  Houck. 

Lehigh. 
J.  O.  Knauss, 
R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Laura  £.  Busse, 
Davis  Garber, 
A.  S.  Grammes, 
Ella  T.  Gabriel, 
Clara  M.  Balliet. 

Luzerne. 
W.  A.  Campbell, 
M.  J.  Lovern, 
H.  D.  Walker, 
J.  L.  Richardson, 
Mary  S.  Snowden, 
G.W.Guthrie,M.D. 
Jas.  W.  Belknap, 
Lilian  Brown, 
Nellie  Smith, 
Dora  Woodruff, 
Louisa  E.  Wentz, 
H.  L.  Patterson, 
Mary  Stoddard, 
Sallie  Overton, 

F.  J.  Overton, 

G.  B.  Robertson, 
J.  C.  MuUison, 
J.. J.  Forbes, 
Anna  Robbins, 
Miss  Jennie  Jones, 
L.  J.  Weintz, 
Rebecca  Wharram, 
A.  B.   Dunning,  jr. 
L.  H.  Taylor, 
Kate  Coyle, 

W.  G.  Weaver, 
J.  E.  Hawker, 
W.  J.  McCausland, 
Matilda  Gilligan, 
•H.  S.  Hutchins, 
Henry  A.  Reid, 

D.  O.  Coughlin, 
A.  P.  Supplee, 
Martin  Joyce, 
Jeremiah  Rooney, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Belknap. 

E.  Francis, 
Hattie  Becker, 
T.  J.  McConnon. 

Lycoming. 
T.  F.  Gahan, 
S.  Transeau. 

Mifflin. 
Mary  McCord, 


Montgomery. 
A.  Rambo, 
Jos.  K.  Gotwals, 
Mrs.  A.  Croasdale, 
Miss  Carrie  Roberts 
A.  D.  Eisenhower, 
H.  D.  Kulp, 
J.  W.  Schlichter, 
Irvin  Brooke, 
R.  F.  Hoffecker, 
John  F.  Kinsey. 

Monroe. 
Geo.  G.  Kunkel, 
C.  S.  Smith. 

Northampton. 
B..  F.  Raesly, 
F.  A.  March, 
Selden  J.  Coffin, 
J.  W.  Weaver, 
J.J.Hardy, 
A.  C.  Labarre. 

Northumberland. 
Mary  S.  Gray, 
Jennie  Longmore. 

Philadelphia. 
Geo,  W.  Fetter, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Fetter, 
J.  W.  Shoemaker, 
Wm.  S.  Schofield, 
J.  F.  Sickel, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Warren, 
Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
Edward  Burke, 
Wm.  L.  Swope, 
Lewis  M.  Kensil, 
O.  S.  Fell, 
H.  C.  Clinton, 

E.  C.  Rook, 
C.  J.  Rook, 
Geo.  Eastbum, 

A.  P.  Flint,     ■ 
Miss  R.  S.  Walk, 
R.  O.  Moon, 
Rufus  Adams. 

Schuylkill. 
Jesse  Newlin, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Newlin, 
J.  W.  Danenhower, 
Mrs.    Danenhower, 

B.  F.  Patterson, 
Henry  O'Kane, 

Snyder. 
Wm.  Noetling. 

Susquehanna. 
W.  C.  Tilden. 
M.  Louisa  Jones, 
Mattie  E.  Tuttle, 
Miss  Sarah  Tinglcy, 
Effie  M,  Hartley, 
Sarah  A.  Shearer, 
Mary  Shearer, 
Miss  E.  J.  Brewster, 

F.  D.  Brewster, 
Lucy  M.  Morse, 
Mrs.  Helen  Follett, 


Addie  Carpenter, 
Emma  A.  Redfield, 
Sarah  Jones. 

Tioga. 
Sarah  I.  Lewis, 
C.  H.  Verrill, 

F.  A.  Allen, 
J.  C.  Doane, 

C.  L.  Ward. 

Union. 
A.  S.  Burro wes, 
L.  H.  Barber, 
A.  C.  Heffelfinger. 

Wayne. 

D.  G.  Allen, 

H.  M.  Bushnell, 
Mary  Strongman, 
Dora  Cady, 
Amanda  Thorpe, 
Wm.  H.  Lee, 
Elsie  J.  Gilpin, 
Mary  Church, 
Rena  Spencer, 
L.  H.  Bannum, 
Mary  S.  Mumfort, 
Wm.  Butler, 
"W.  G.  Trim, 
Orson  Shaffer, 
Lester  S.  Belknap, 
Lizzie  J.  Stevens, 
Anna  Keen, 
Louisa  Keen, 
Fred.  M.  Carr, 
R.  M.  Stocker, 
L.  D.  Tyler, 
M.  O.  Mott, 
Josie  Leonard, 

G.  M.  Cooper, 
M.  H.  Race. 
Emma  Freeman, 

Westmoreland, 
James  Silliman, 

York. 
W.  H.  Kain, 
D.  H.  Gardner. 

Delaware. 
Mary  E.  Rowland. 
Adaline   Rowland. 

Maryland. 
Robert  Henry, 
R.  S.  Henry, 
Seitan  Henry. 

New  York. 
Jas.  Johonnott, 

C.  L.  King, 
Jno.  J.  Anderson, 
J.  H.  Mc Alpine, 
Anna  R.  Diehl, 

D.  C.  Heath. 
New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Alex.  Shires, 
Joseph  Smith. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  R.  Golding. 
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Our  Real  Life — Sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry 
are  in  the  main  the  vehicles  of  ideas.  Each  draws 
into  its  service  all  of  the  sensuous  and  aesthetic  which 
it  can  use  to  enrich  and  beautify  its  representations. 
Each  makes  the  scope  of  its  work  as  wide  as  may  be, 
but  essentially  the  communication  of  thought  from 
mind  to  mind  is  that  which  it  really  makes  its  aim. 
Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  language  of  emotion. 
If  we  will  for  a  moment  cast  aside  conventionalities 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  obscure  the  sensational 
processes  of  our  own  existence  from  us,  and  direct 
close  attention  to  the  depths  of  our  inner  lives,  we 
must  see  how  ever-varying  is  the  current  of  our  emo- 


tional life.  Elation  and  depression  of  feeling,  varia- 
tion in  kind  and  intensity,  follow  each  other  without 
intermission.  We  do  not  regard  our  emotions  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  with  which  we  note  the 
processes  of  thought  or  the  volitions  of  will ;  and  yet 
just  in  them  is  the  seat  of  our  inner  lives.  It  is  only 
as  thought  is  translated  into  feeling  that  it  touches 
the  springs  of  our  happiness  or  misery.  Our  emotion- 
al lives  form  the  birth-place  of  motives,  and  from 
them  spring  the  deeds  which  stamp  us  for  time  and 
for  eternity.  This  is  our  real  life.  Our  thoughts,  ia 
the  bosom  of  emotion  as  in  an  atmosphere,  are  tinged, 
though  not  absolutely  determined,  by  its  influence. 


MORNING  RED. 


Gbrmaic  Air.    Arr.  by  Zundsi. 
Words  by  R.  W.  Raymond.    By  pi 


p  ^M.j' f^U^i¥^n< 
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1.  Morning      red, 

2.  All     a   -    round, 

3.  Forth  he    came, 


Mom-ing    red.  Now  the    shad  -  ows,  all   are      fled. 

All     a  -    round,        Solemn     si  ,  -    lence  rcign'd  profound, 
Forth  he     came,      Robed  in     white,     ce-les-tial     flame  I 
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Now  the  Sabbath's  cloudless  glo  -  ry. 
When,  with  blaze  and  sudden  thun-der, 
Ma  -  ry,  at  his  emp-ty         pris  -  on^ 


Tells 


i  a-new  the  wondrous  sto  -  ry  :  Christ  is 
An-gels  burst  the  tomb  a  sun  -  der,  And  the 
Knew  not  her  Redeemer,        ris  -   en.    Till    he 
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ris     -     en  from  the        dead. 
Sa    -    viourwas  un    •    bound, 
called     her    by    her        name. 
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Now  the  Sabbath's  cloudless  glo  -  ly, 
When,  with  blaze  and  sudden  thun  -  der. 
Ma  -   ry,    at  his  emp  -  ty        pri  -  son. 


tf^jr  ,H:f^^^ 
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Tells  a-new  the  wondrous    sto  -  rv :  Girist  is        ris     -      en  from  the        dead. 


[ells  a-new  the  wondrous  sto  -  ry :  Girist  is 
An  -  gels  burst  the  tomb  a  -  sun -der.  And  the 
Knew  not  her  Redeem-er,      ris  -  en.  Till    he 


ris     -      en  from  tLe        dead. 

Sa    -    yiourwas    un    -    bound. 

called     her   by    her        name. 
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4.  Morning  red.  Morning  red, 
Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead ! 
Still  he  walketh  in  the  garden, 
Speaking  words  of  love  and  pardon, 
Though  the  crown  is  on  his  head. 


5.  Morning  red.  Morning  red, 

Thou  dost  light  his  crowned  head, 
Brightest  jewel  of  his  glory. 
Ever  shines  that  wondrous  story, 
Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead. 
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NOTES  ON  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT.— No.  I. 


WHEN  broadly  considered,  the  work 
of  the  educator  is  not  simply  con- 
fined to  schools  and  teachers.  His  aim  is 
to  improve  society — to  lift  up  to  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  level  the  whole  human 
fiimily.  In  this  view,  statements  of  what  is 
being  done  to  improve  towns  and  villages  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  are  not  out  of 
place  in  an  educational  journal.  Hon.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Connecticut,  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  village  improve- 
ment ;  and  as  the  beginning  of  a  discussion 
whi^h  we  shall  follow  up,  we  present  below 
some  extracts  concerning  the  matter  from 
his  late  report.     He  says : 

"  To  the  thoughtful  mind  the  connection 
between  the  improvement  of  our  villages  and 
our  schools  is  obvious  Public  interest  once 
enlisted  in  the  adornment  of  streets,  plant- 
ing trees,  grading  and  fencing  the  common, 
and  kindred  plans,  is  sure  to  embrace  the 
school-house.  On  the  other  hand,  'there 
is  no  fitter  symbol  of  decline  than  a  bleak, 
broken,  weatherworn,  comfortless  school- 
house,  for  it  seems  to  invest  all  its  surround- 
ings with  an  atmosphere  of  discouragement 
and  decay.'  When  public  spirit  is  once 
aroused  in  a  community,  the  school  usually 
becomes  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  improve- 
ment. The  connection  between  good  schools 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  town  is 
well  understood.  The  liberal  policy  of  some 
of  our  towns  is  inviting  wealthy  and  desira- 
ble residents  from  other  states.    The  beauty 


of  a  village,  the  excellence  of  its  schools,  and 
other  signs  of  the  taste  and  culture  of  its 
people,  are  usually  the  causes  which  attract 
to  it,  as  neglected  streets,  poor  school-houses 
and  chuches,  and  various  marks  of  a  narrow- 
minded  and  illiberal  policy,  repel  from 
others.  A  good  name  tends  to  enrich  a 
town  as  well  as  an  individual,  while  a  bad 
one  may  impoverish  both. 

"The  influence  of  village  improvement  in 
cultivating  the  taste,  developing  town  pride 
and  public  spirit,  promoting  sympathy  with 
nature,  leading  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
home,  and  thus  binding  the  heart  of  child- 
hood with  stronger  ties  to  the  homestead, 
and  checking  the  excessive  passion  for  city 
life,  suggests  the  educational  bearings  of  this 
subject.  A  beautiful  village  is  itself  an  edu- 
cator to  all  its  youth,  for  the  child's  sur- 
roundings influence  his  character. 

**  *  In  the  spring  of  1873,*  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Hartford  Courant,  in  re- 
porting an  educational  meeting  held  recent- 
ly in  the  town  of  Scotland,  'some  intelligent 
and  enterprising  ladies  of  the  village  an- 
nounced that,  on  a  day  which  was  named, 
there  would  be  the  best  dinner  their  hs^ds 
could  prepare  for  such  individuals  of  the 
other  sex  as  would  come  to  a  tree  planting. 
The  result  was  the  careful  setting  out  of 
about  thirty  fine  elms  and  rock  maples.  The 
following  summer  was  very  dry,  and  great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  trees.  A  few  were 
cared  for  by  those  near  whose  premises  they 
stood.  Twenty-three  remained  to  be  look- 
ed after.    Twelve  ladies  challenged  a  man 
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to  send  his  horse  with  a  water-barrel ;  twen- 
ty-three times  they  filled  it  from  the  brook, 
and  twenty-three  times  with  their  fair  hands 
they  emptied  it  about  the  trees,  giving  to 
each  tree  a  barrel.  This  was  the  beginning, 
but  not  the  end,  and  every  tree  was  saved. 
Of  course  one  lady  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  whole  enterprise,  as  every  good  thing  in 
this  world  originates  with  some  one  body  or 
one  somebody.  What  must  come  of  such  a 
beginning,  and  at  no  distant  day,  it  is  easy 
to  predict— one  of  the  most  beautiful  vil- 
lages in  New  England^  increasing  the  value 
of  every  farm  in  the  town,  and  making  it  an 
attractive  place  of  residence.' 

"This  village  improvement,  all  over  the 
state,  is  of  great  promise  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  One  most  valuable  result  will  be  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  enterprising  young 
men  will  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  the 
farms,  and  make  it  a  good  thing,  too,  with 
their  intelligence  and  the  improved  methods; 
and  then  the  maidens  will  stay,  of  course, 
and  weddings  will  multiply,  and  the  old 
homes  will  again  be  full  of  rosy  children,  as 
in  *the  ages  past,'  and  th^  commonwealth 
will  make  a  new  and  noble  start  in  the  career 
of  riches  and  honor  and  all  manner  of  pros- 
perity. In  traveling  over  the  state,  one  is 
constantly  greeted  with  new  surprises  in  the 
discovery  of  charming  landscape  pictures, 
with  the  finest  possible  sites  for  delightful 
country  residences,  such  as  merchant  princes 
might  envy,  if  they  are  men  of  taste.  Eng- 
land, in  its  natural  features,  is  not  compara- 
ble to  Connecticut  in  wide  variety  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  romantic.  How  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  our  little  commonwealth  is 
destined  to  become  at  a  future  day,  by  the 
culture  which  is  every  year  extending,  under 
the  lead  of  village  improvement  associa- 
tions, and  in  the  erection  of  elegant  country 
seats,  is  a  thought  continually  suggested. 
By  the  time  the  population  of  the  capital 
reaches  one  hundred  thousand,  it  will  be 
belted  around  by  beautiful  suburban  houses, 
to  which  the  merchant-men  aiid  bankers  of 
the  city  will  make  haste  when  the  work  of 
the  day  is  ended,  and  where  many  will  pass 
pleasant  remnants  of  lives  whose  well-direct- 
ed toils  have  secured  the  means  of  such  re- 
tirement. And,  unless  our  constantly  im- 
proving public  schools,  with  other  means  of 
general  culturp,  are  of  less  value  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  think,  the  fine  mansions  will 
not  monopolize  the  picturesque  attractions 
and  fresh  air  of  the  country.  The  mechan 
ics  and  artisans  of  the  cities  will  have  their 
neat  freehold  cottages,  where  they  will  find 


it  a  much  pleasanter  thing  to  train  the  rose 
and  the  honeysuckle  of  a  summer  evening 
than  to  sit  in  a  lager  beer  saloon ;  and  the 
entire  commonwealth  will  be  immensely  en- 
riched by  the  higher  grade  of  character  to 
which  they  will  attain.'  Such  k  movement 
successfully  started  in  one  of  our  smallest 
towns,  with  a  population  of  less  than  650, 
shows  how  easily  a  kindred  work  might  be 
at  once  commenced  in  any  town  of  the 
state.  'It  is  the  first  step  that  costs;'  but 
when  once  taken,  men  are  surprised  to  find 
how  little  the  first  step  really  did  cost,  and 
to  how  many  others  it  led.  Once  begun, 
such  work  goes  on.  The  problem  is  to  over- 
come the  inertia  that  hinders  the  first  move- 
ment. 

"At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Topeka,  his  fellow-citizens  lately  joined  him 
in  large  numbers  in  an  'arbor-day,'  devot- 
ing the  day  to  planting  trees,  and  adorning 
their  streets  and  parla.  In  other  Western 
states  '  the  arbor-day  '  has  been  legalized, 
not  indeed  as  a  holiday,  but  what  is  better, 
a  day  of  "united  workers"  in  tree  plant- 
ing. The  State  Agricultural  Society  each 
year  designates  the  day,  earlier  or  later  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  usually  about  the  first 
of  May.  Iowa  stimulates  tree  planting  by  a 
pecuniary  reward,  in  the  form  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  tree  planting.  What  could  be  better 
fitted  both  to  dignify  and  stimulate  this 
grand  movement  than  for  a  great  state  to 
give  its  sanction  and  bounty  to  arbor-cul- 
ture, impressing  the  young  and  the  old  with 
the  value  and  the  beauty  of  trees,  alike  for 
economical  purposes  and  for  shade  and 
adornment.  This  example  of  Iowa  is  worthy 
of  imitation.  An  arbor-day  ought^  to  be  es- 
tablished in  every  state.  Its  influence  would 
be  beneficent  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  in 
the  prairie  states.  The  spectacle  of  the 
people  of  an  entire  state  devoting  annually 
a  given  day  to  such  a  common  interest, 
would  itself  be  an  inspiration,  developing 
state  pride  and  public  spirit,  and  promoting 
local  fellowship  and  attachments.  It  is  not 
the  young  alone  who  live  only  in  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  present.  Few  will  sow  where 
they  cannot  soon  reap.  A  meagre  crop  soon 
in  hand  outweighs  a  golden  harvest  long  and 
late  in  maturing.  Youth  should  learn  to 
forecast  the  future  as  the  condition  of  wis- 
dom. Arbor-culture  is  a  discipline  in  fore- 
sight ;  it  is  always  planting  for  the  future, 
sUid  sometimes  for  the  distant  future. 

'*  There  is  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the  pa- 
rentage of  trees,  whether  forest,  fruit  or  orna- 
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mental — a  pleasure  growing  with  their 
growth.  They  bring  rich  filial  returns.  A 
noble  tree  is  one  of  the  grandest  products  of 
nature.  It  was  the  trees  of  his  own  planting 
at  Sunnyside  on  the  Hudson,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape, 
that  led  Washington  Irving  to  say :  '  After 
ail  my  wanderings,  I  return  to  this  spot  with 
a  heart-felt  preference  for  it  over  all  others 
in  the  world.'  It  was  the  simple  beauty  he 
had  created  at  Marshfield,  the  grassy  lawns, 
the  shaded  approaches,  the  hundreds  of  trees 
of  his  planting,  and  especially  the  noble  old 
elm  in  front  of  his  mansion  that  bound  Dan- 
iel Webster  so  strongly  to  that  sequestered 
spot.  The  multitude  of  elms  planted  by 
James  Hillhouse  are  beautiful  monuments  of 
his  taste  and  foresight,  as  well  as  the  central 
attraction  of  the  far-famed  City  of  Elms. 

"  The  charm  of  Abbotsford — the  grand 
Mecca  of  Scotland — comes  largely  from  its 
beautiful  ivy  and  shrubbery,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  its  illus*- 
trious  proprietor.  In  his  diary.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says,  '  My  heart  clings  to  the  place 
I  have  created.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  in  it 
that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me.  *  *  * 
Once  well  planted,  a  tree  will  grow  when 
you  are  sleeping,  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  needs  no  tending.'  With  a  little 
foresight,  man  may  thus  enlist  nature  in  his 
constant  service  for  long  years  to  come. 

"The  following  gem  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving is  commended  to  our  teachers  as  worthy 
to  be  memorized  by  every  child  in  the  state. 
Such  seed  freely  sown  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  personal  culture  as  well  as  external 
adornment.  *  As  the  leaves  of  trees  absorb 
the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air  and  breathe 
forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  they  seem  to 
draw  from  us  sordid  and  angry  passions  and 
breathe  forth  peace  and  philanthropy.  There 
is  a  serene  majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
enters  into  the  soul  and  dilates  and  elevates 
it,  and  fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  There 
is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such 
a  taste  for  trees.  It  argues  a  sweet  and  gen- 
erous nature  to  have  this  strong  friendship 
for  the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  tne  forest. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  thought  connected 
with  this  part  of  rural  economy.  It  is  the 
heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of 
liberal  and  free-born  and  aspiring  men.  He 
who  plants  an  oak  looks  forward  to  future 
ages  and  plants  for  posterity.  Nothing  can 
be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect 
to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter,  but 
he  exults  in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he 
has  buried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a 


lofty  pile,  and  shall  keep  on  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing, and  benefiting  mankind,  long  after 
he  has  ceased  to  tread  his  paternal  fields.'  " 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORCES  IN  SOCIETY.* 
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BY  WILLIAM  S.  SCHOFIELD. 


Mr,  President^  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teacher^  Association^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
The  highest  expression  of  creative  thought  in  the 
material  world  is  that  of  physical  life.  The  active 
principle  of  this  life  is  exhibited  in  the  integration  of 
vital  organizations  from  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
is  expressed  in  the  myriad  forms  that  constitute  the 
immobile  vegetable  and  the  mobile  animal  kingdoms. 
In  these  kingdoms  there  is  no  external  or  higher 
organization  growing  out  of  collective  relations.  The 
vegetable  may  have  the  natural  association  conse- 
quent upon  climate  and  soil,  and  the  animal  may 
reach  up  to  another  elevation  and  herd  with  a  leader, 
but  here  they  stop. 

Man  alone  organizes  social  institutions  and  meta- 
physical systems  and  goes  out  of  himself  into  an  ex- 
ternal, living,  growing  social  life.  The  activities  of 
this  life  are  less  sut»tantial,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
not  less  definite  and  positive  than  the  internal  activi- 
ties of  physical  life.  The  vital  principle  of  social 
life  is  exhibited  in  the  collection  and  union  of  mind 
forces,  and  is  expressed  in  those  movements  of 
humanity  which  give  form  and  growth  to  civilization. 
Herbert  Spencer  expressed  the  scientific  thought 
of  the  day,  when  he  said — "  Society  is  a  growth  and 
not  a  manufacture,  a  thing  that  makes  itself  and  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  artificially  made.**  Its  forces 
organize  systems,  and  these  are  the  means  of 
growth  to  other  systems,  and  these  again  to  other 
and  still  higher  systems,  each  in  turn  approaching 
nearer  to  a  true  philosophy  and  a  perfect  society. 
In  this  way  systems  are  outgrown  and  remain  as 
dead  husks,  worthless  except  as  marking  the  historic 
sources  from  which  later  organizations  came.  This  is  a 
never-ending  process,  and  therefore  our  systems  can 
never  be  said  to  be  absolute,  nor  our  philosophies 
true.  Whilst  there  are  objective  relations  undiscov- 
ered by  Science,  its  work  is  not  finished;  whilst 
there  are  classified  phenomenal  experiences  not 
coordinated  by  Metaphysics,  new  systems  are  re- 
quired ;  and  whilst  there  are  scattered  and  sluggish 
forces  in  society,  a  perfect  civilization  has  not  l^en 
attained.  A  perfect  society  must  have  completed 
growth^  but  before  this  can  be^  there  must  be  com- 
pleted organization. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  all  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  school  are  not  organized ; 
that  the  organization  of  the  educational  forces  in  so^ 
ciety  u  not  completed  in  the  completed  organization 
of  the  school  system  ;  that,  while  this  is  so,  oui  civili- 
zation with  its  many  advanced  institutions,  has  im- 
perfected  growth;  and  that  society  holds  forces, 
latent  and  wasting,  which,  if  properly  united  and  or- 
ganized, would  Income  potential  and  vital  elements 
of  national  reform,  growth  and  elevation. 

Says  the  giant  thinker,  Daniel  Webster :  "  Knowl- 
edge does  not  comprise  all  which  is  comprised  in  the 
large  term  of  Education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained ;  true  and 
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worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired;  a  profound  re- 
ligious principle  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality 
is  to  be  cultivated  under  all  circumstances.  All  this 
is  comprised  in  education." 

The  public  school  system  does  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  comprise  all  of  this,  but  it  can  and  should  be 
organized  to  encompass  the  intellectual^  the  moral, 
and  the  physical  education  of  the  child,  and  not,  as 
is  now  the  case,  be  restricted  in  its  systematic  work 
to  imparting  knowledge.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hea.rt  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  in  the  American  school.  As 
a  system  its  work  is  limited  to  the  intellect  only.  If 
the  sensibilities — the  emotional  and  moral  nature — 
are  educated,  and  the  physical  organization  trained, 
it  is  not  because  such  educational  work  is  pre- 
scribed by  any  educational  system,  and  such  exer- 
cises therefore  are  incidental  and  ephemeral. 

The  public  school,  as  far  as  organized,  has  ac- 
complished a  most  important  work,  but  because  its 
organization  does  not  comprehend  all  that  properly 
and  naturally  belongs  to  it,  its  spirit  is  not  wholly 
pure,  nor  its  influence  entirely  good  upon  either  the 
mind  or  the  body.  It  may  be  said  that  as  the  sun  that 
lights  the  day  is  to  the  astronomer  darkened  with  spots, 
so  the  public  school  system  that  illumines  the  mind  is 
to  the  social  economist  marred  by  blemishes.  We 
all  know  that  it  gives  self-reliance  to  thpught,  inde- 
pendence to  action,  vigor  to  speech,  strength  to 
character,  and  that  in  teaching  the  equal  rights  of 
all,  it  trains  to  a  respect  of  the  rights  of  each ;  but 
will  not  the  child  who  has  the  refinement  in  his 
nature  and  teaching  that  comes  from  generations  of 
culture;  whose  language — unscarred  by  words  of 
profanity,  vice,  deception  and  selfishness — is  the 
winning  speech  of  purity,  innocence,  truth  and  love; 
whose  visions  and  aspirations  of  the  future  are  pic- 
tured with  noble  efforts  and  grand  achievements, 
will  not  the  virtuous  child  lose  something,  though 
the  vicious  child  may  gain  even  more,  when 
it  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  public  school  as  now 
organized  ?  Will  the  first  bloom  of  its  modesty  not 
be  blanched  ?  Will  the  fresh  purity  of  its  thought 
not  be  soiled  ?  Will  the  sweet  fountain  of  its  feeling 
not  be  defiled  ? 

If  the  public  school  system  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Temple  of  Liberty  must  stand,  if  it  stands 
at  all,  the  American  economist,  statesman,  educator, 
and  parent  muse  see  to  it  i^sX  practical  ethics  zxik 
true  patriotism  shall  be  systematically  taught  to  the 
American  youth. 

Our  country's  schools  are  not  our  country's  hope, 
so  long  as  they  are  intellectual  only.  Intelligence 
alone  is  notv  and  cannot  be,  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  Our  fathers  were  wiser  than  this,  for  they 
designed  it  to  be  founded  upon  intelligence  and 
virtue.     For — 

"Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  Pyramids  ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall." 

Said  William  Penn  in  words  of  ever-living  truth, 
*'That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it, 
namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  which, 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education 
o/youthy  And  yet  two  hundred  years  are  nearly 
gone,  and  we  still  are  not  working  disciples,  under 
our  systems  of  education,  of  the  teachings  of  this 
illustrious  Friend. 

To  be  fully  organized  therefore  the  public  school 
system  must  be  reorganized  to  do  mora!  and  physical 
OS  well  as  mtellectual  educational  work.    Until  this 


is  done  it  cannot  become  possible  for  it  to  fill  its  full, 
though  still  limited,  mission  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation.  When  it  is  done,  or  perhaps 
still  better  to  aid  in  doing  this  as  an  incidental  con- 
sequence, and  to  supplement  the  general  school  sys- 
tem in  the  grand  work  of  human  education,  we  need 
to  organize  another  and  more  comprehensive  edu- 
cational system — a  system  of  universal  education 
that  shall  include  the  parent  and  child  alike^  and 
encompassing  the  summer  and  autumn  of  life  shall 
develop  rich  mines  of  learning  and  bear  golden 
fruitage  of  truth.  Such  a  system  would  give  lasting 
results  to  the  enormous  outlay  of  money  and  labor 
now  expended  upon  school  instruction. 

The  interests  of  society  require,  now  more 
than  at  any  other  period  of^  our  history,  a 
system  that  will  gather  and  organize  the  edu- 
ational  forces  outside  of  and  beyond  the  school. 
This  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  our  sacred  in- 
stitutions, of  our  growing  civilization,  of  morality, 
ef  virtue,  of  public  integrity  and  good  government, 
and  to  supplement  and  carry  on  die  initial  educa- 
tional work  of  the  public  school. 

For  the  school  system  is  for  the  child  only ;  it  has 
to  do  with  the  spring-time  of  life,  it  cultivates  the 
soil  of  the  intellect,  it  plants  the  seed  of  knowledge, 
and  it  starts  to  growth  the  thought  germs,  but  educa- 
tion's abundant  harvest  cannot  be  anticipated  from 
initial  work  only.  Systems  should  be  inaugurated 
to  continue  organized  work  through  life,  with 
such  modifications  as  circumstances  shall  make 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  true  progress  and  higher 
civilization. 

REQUISITES  OF  A  SYSTEM. 

To  thus  organize  the  educational  forces  in  society 
into  a  comprehensive  system,  it  is  necessary 

7.  To  specify,  classify  and  unite  all  societies,  as- 
sociations^ coteries  and  other  educational  means  by 
which  th^  psychical  and  physical  condition  of  a  peo- 
pie  may  be  improved,  into  general  and  special  educa* 
tional  associations  in  every  community ;  and 

2,  To  co-ordinate  these  organized  communities — 
the  District  or  community  associations — into  County 
and  State  associations  and  a  National  system. 

The  educational  means  or  forces,  one  or  more  of 
which  may  be  specified  as  operative  in  every  com- 
munity, are : 

A  library ;  a  lyceum ;  a  platform-lecture  course ; 
a  reading-room,  reading- circle,  or  literary  coterie; 
an  educational  institute ;  a  music-class,  or  singing- 
school;  a  fanners',  fruitgrowers',  planters'  or  me- 
chanics' club ;  a  building  or  loan-association ;  a 
ladies'  domestic  economy  society ;  a  Sabbath-school ; 
a  croquet,  base-ball,  or  boating  club;  and  when 
physical  energy  o'ervaults  with  ambition,  a  gym- 
nastic or  military  company. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  more  or  less  irregular 
school  pic-nics,  exhibitions,  &c.,  anniversary  and 
celebration  occasions,  and  that  popular  democratic 
institution — the  people's  mass-meeting — for  educa- 
tional, patriotic,  political  and  other  purposes.  These 
educational  forces,  properly  organized,  are  capable 
of  grand  results  for  humanity ;  but  they  will  never 
rise  from  partial  impotence,  by  accumulative  power, 
so  long  as  they  are  disorganized.  The  mountain 
rills  and  the  hillside  streams  would  not  grow  in  vol- 
ume and  power  if  they  ran  forever  in  silver  ribbons 
and  tiny  cascades,  amid  their  native  flower-banks  and 
over  flashing  pebbles,  without  union  and  without 
direction.  It  is  when  they  unite  in  one  progressive 
course,  and  form  rivulets  and  rivers,  that  they  grow  in 
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majestic  volume,  and  sweep,  an  irresistable  flood, 
into  the  wide  ocean.  The  higher  musical  harmonies 
are  made  possible  by  the  construction  of  the  organ 
and  the  organization  of  the  orchestra;  and  the  high- 
est human  harmonies  can  only  become  revealed  by  a 
comprehensive  education  and  the  organization  of  a 
perfect  society. 

Wlien  bare  spots  exist  in  nature,  where  the  soil  is 
sot  quickened  by  the  growth  of  plant-life,  the  land  is 
not  under  perfect  cultivation ;  and  when  individuals 
and  families  live  in  a  society,  of  which  they  are  pro- 
perly a  part,  without  affecting  or  being  affected  by  the 
movements  of  social  life  around  them,  the  forces  of 
society  are  but  ^rtially  and  imperfectly  organized, 
and  the  people  have  not  la  beaute  societe  of  a  per- 
fected civilization. 

Obstacles  no  less  than  those  met  by  the  school 
system  in  its  early  history,  (they  could  not  easily  be 
greater,)  will  arise  to  hinder  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  this  universal  educational  system.  These 
should,  in  a  wise  policy,  be  anticipated  and  as 
far  as  may  be,  overcome.  They  will  be  exhibited,  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  practical  establishment  of 
the  system,  by  those  who  see  progress  only  by  look- 
ing toward  the  past;  in  the  want  of  suitable  accom- 
modations; in  the  absence  of  wise  and  continued 
support;  in  the  natural  inclination  to  apathy  and  to 
lose  interest;  in  the  difficulty  in  finding  time  and 
conveyance;  in  the  physical  exhaustion  after  the  day's 
duties;  in  the  expense  of  providing  accommodations 
and  libraries;  in  the  local  jealousies  and  personal 
animosities ;  and  in  the  low  grade  of  average  intelli- 
gence. And  yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  meet  and 
Uirgely  to  remove  these  discouraging  obstructions. 
The  system  to  do  this  in  the  largest  degree,  and 
which  will,by  going  down  and  out  to  the  masses  and 
incorporating  itself  as  a  part  of  the  common  civiliza- 
tion, become  most  efficient  in  promoting  national 
virtue  and  intelligence,  in  refining  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  in  increasing  the  production  and  skill  of 
labor,  must — 

First,  Classify  and  untie  all  kinds  of  community 
or  district  interests  into  associations  for  culture^  im- 
prtrvement  and  profit: 

Secondly,  Organize  the  districts  into  courtly  and 
state  systems. 

First — The  system  should  specify,  classify  and 
unite  every  healthful  educational  interest  in  society. 

To  this  end  the  whole  district,  which  as  the  unit 
of  the  system  might  comprise  one  or  more  school 
districts  as  best  suits  the  tastes,  customs  and  conve- 
niences of  the  people  of  a  neighborhood,  should  be 
united  into  a  General  District  Association  for  in- 
stmction  and  entertainment — a  kind  of  committee  of 
the  whole  of  the  District,  for  mutual  benefit,  im- 
provement and  amusement. 

The  members  of  the  General  District  Association, 
to  promote  special  interests,  should  organize  Branch 
Associations  within  the  general  association,  as  fol- 
lows;— II.  Educational  Associations:  /.  A  Lyceum; 
2.  An  Educational  Institute,  III.  Industrial  As- 
sociations :  /.  A  Ladies^  Domestic  Economy  so- 
ciety; 2.  A  Farmers^,  Fruit  Growers\  and  Planters' 
M  ;  J.  A  Mechanics^  and  Artisans^  club  ;  IV.  A 
Bihle  class  and  Sunday  school ;  V.  Miscellaneous 
Singing  Schools,   Loan  Associations,  6f*c. 

A  PROPER  PLACE  must  be  provided  to  hold  the 
meetings  of  these  associations  and  to  keep  a  library, 
museum  and  cabinet. 

The  most  suitable  school-house  may  be  secured 


until  a  hall  can  be  procured,  a  room  rented,  or  a  new 
school-house  built  with  an  assembly  room  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people  of  the  "  District,"  and  to 
accommodate  the  district  library,  museum  and  read- 
ing-room. 

For  summer  gatherings  a  grove  might  be  selected 
(in  which  might  also  be  placed  the  Hall)  and  made 
into  a  park,  with  roadways,  water,  a  pavilion,  play- 
grounds, &c.,  complete.  It  should  be  held  in  fee  or 
on  long  lease,  and  dedicated  to  the  common  use  of 
the  district  for  all  time. 

Such  a  neighbor's  exchange  would  make  a  ten-fold 
return  to  any  community  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
literary  and  industrial  knowledge,  in  the  interchange 
of  thought,  and  in  the  promotion  of  good  will,  gener- 
ous motives,  and  kind,  neighborly  feelings. 

THE  GENERAL  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I.  The  General  District  Association,  as  the  lit- 
erary and  popular  association,  should  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  general  improvement  of  the  society  of  the 
District.  That  it  might  accomplish  this,  its  exercises 
should  be  varied  and  have  a  wide  educational,  liter- 
ary, scientific,  practical  and  humorous  range.  They 
might  comprise  studies  and  readings  in  biography, 
history,  polite  literature  and  science ;  criticisms  and 
reviews  of  authors,  and  books,  and  lectures  by  mem- 
bers and  others ;  popular  discussions  of  living  issues 
not  political  or  sectarian ;  orations  and  essays ;  reci- 
tations by  children  and  adults ;  the  consideration  of 
all  questions  of  common  interest,  relating  to  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  the  criminals,  the  schools,  ana  the 
homes  of  the  district ;  important  practical  questions, 
which  might  have  developed  a  general  importance  in 
the  Branch  Associations,  and  instrumental  and  vocal 
music. 

Besides  the  regular  officers  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  librarian  and  an  executive  committee  whose 
terms  of  service  shall  be  one  year.  The  former  in 
addition  to  the  duties  of  librarian  could  be  custodian 
of  all  local  and  family  records,  historical  MSS.,  &c., 
presented  to  the  association  ;  could  correspond  with 
historical  and  scientific  societies ;  could  catalogue 
all  historical  MSS.  and  relics,  with  names  and  dates, 
and  could  note  in  a  historical  note-book,  kept  for 
that  pur,  ose,  any  change  in  the  community,  or  inci- 
dent of  noteworthy  character,  which  might  interest 
prosterity  or  benefit  the  future  historian. 

The  preservation  by  any  people  of  their  history, 
their  records  and  their  relics,  is  evidence  of  enlight- 
enment. We  have  not  given  the  attention  that  the 
deeds  warrant,  in  America,  to  perpetuating  by  records 
and  monuments  what  has  been  great  and  good 
among  our  people. 

Our  historical  societies  have  been  limited ;  until 
the  last  decade,  our  monumental  offerings  have  been 
few  and  scattered,  and  because  we  had  not  time  to 
create,  nor  wealth  to  foster  them,  we  have  sufiered 
from  the  absence  of  those  silent  and  powerful  instruc- 
tors, in  master  works  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, which  in  the  civilizations  of  the  old  world 
have  pictured  and  perpetuated  the  noblest  heroism, 
the  extremest  sacrifice  and  the  purest  devotion  in 
memorial  piles,  in  suffering  canvas,  and  in  holy 
cathedral  temples. 

Now,  however,  an  eventful  epoch  stands  in 
granite  columns,  almost  as  lasting  as  its  history,  all 
over  this  wide  continent,  and  historians  are  becom- 
ing as  numerous  as  the  arrows  in  Minerva's  quiver. 

These  are  among  the  evidences  which  point  to  an 
enlightened  people.      They  are  the  iinmistakable 
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works  of  a  civilized  race.  They  are  lasting  mani- 
festations of  human  brotherhood  and  love,  of  self- 
esteem  and  national  pride,  of  lofty  patriotism,  honor- 
ing memory  and  religious  devotion.  We  record 
and  preserve  the  records  of  worthy  deeds  and  erect 
these  monuments  to  hold  in  veneration  the  heroic  and 
the  noble  past.  We  cherish  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  and  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  our 
brothers  and  fathers;  and  because  we  love  truth, 
because  we  value  the  right,  because  we  delight  in  the 
beautiful,  and  because  we  revere  the  holy,  we  would 
make  a  record  of  these  things,  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  may  not  forget  that  which 
was  brave  and  noble  and  true  in  the  achievements 
of  their  ancestors,  and  that  in  remembering  them 
they  may  be  profited. 

It  has  been  facetiously  said  that  the  coming  man 
in  Boston  must  trace  his  family  lineage  back  to  some 
one  of  the  Saxon  kings;  his  ancestors  must  have 
crossed  the  ocean  in  the  Mayflower,  and  have  landed 
on  Plymouth  rock ;  his  fathers  must  have  fought  at 
Lexington  or  Concord;  he  must  himself  be  a  gradu 
ate  of  Harvard,  a  lover  of  the  true,  the  beautifal  and 
.  the  good,  and  he  must  be  a  shining  light  on  Beacon 
Hill.  Such  a  man  is  more  than  an  American  gentle- 
man— he  is  a  Bostonian,  with  a  passport  to  that  city's 
social  Parnassus.  His  record  is  his  greatest  inheri- 
tance. 

If  we  cannot  all  trace  our  lineage  to  Saxon  Kings 
or  to  Lexington  and  Concord  militia,  we  may  trace  it 
back  to  Norman  Princes,  to  French  Huguenots  and 
to  the  treaty  colony  of  Penn,  who  made  "  the  only 
contract  that  was  never  signed  and  never  broken." 
We  think  we  could  trace  our  ancestors  back  beyond 
these  times,  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  they 
go  farther. 

But  seriously,  the  historical  feature  of  the  general 
association  ought  to  become  of  general  interest  and 
real  importance,  for  by  it  we  learn  to  honor  the  good 
of  others,  and  to  improve  ourselves.  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother"  is  a  sacred  injunction,  which, 
if  followed,  will  make  the  child  an  honored  parent. 
The  man  who  is  truly  proud  of  his  family  and  ances- 
tors, will  most  likely  piove  to  be  an  example  to  his 
own  children ;  and  the  people  who  are  truly  jealous 
of  a  glorious  past,  are  not  likely  to  dim  its  lustre  in 
their  generation. 

The  Executive  Committee  might  have  charge  of 
the  monthly  exercises,  and  of  the  management  and 
increase  of  the  library  and  cabinet.  That  they 
might  be  more  efficient,  each  member  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  special  subject,  as,  One  each  to  History, 
Biography,  Literature,  Fiction,,  and  Miscellany — 
whose  business  would  be  to  collect  materials  out  of 
which  the  committee  as  a  body,  could  select  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  for  the  following  meeting. 

Divines,  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  scholars  in  the 
true  sense,  and  teachers  should  give  their  individ- 
ual and  united  support  to  the  General  District  Asso- 
ciation, and  encourage  and  assist  all,  young  and  old, 
parents  and  children,  alike  to  take  part  and  make  it  a 
living  success. 

THE  BRANCH   ASSOCIATIONS. 

II.  The  Educational  Branch  Associations:  I.  The 
I^yceum.     2.  The  Institute. 

/.  7%e  Lyceum  Branch  Association  might  be  de- 
voted to  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  district,  training 
to  -logical  thought  and  elegant  expression,  and  to  a 
mastery  of  the  rules  .regulating  the  business  of  public 
assemblies. 


Meetings  could  be  held  once,  twice  or  three  times 
a  month;  but  all  of  the  Branch  Associations  should 
suspend  and  give  their  attention  to  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  General  District  Association. 

2.  The  Educational  Institute  Branch  Associa- 
tion would  be  essentially  for  the  education  of  the 
teachers  and  the  community;  for  the  work  here 
laid  out  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  seeking 
knowledge.  Its  officers  and  executive  committee 
should  be  elected  for  one  year.  Less  would 
be  accomplished  if  the  change  of  duties  should 
be  more  frequent.  The  Institute  should  meet 
twice  a  month  in  the  hall  of  the  General  Dis- 
trict Association.  I  will  raise  the  question  whether  it 
is  widely  profitable  to  make  educational  institutes  as 
common  schoob,  and  to  confine  the  teachers  to  the 
texts  which  they  are  daily  affecting  to  teach  to  their 
own  classes?  This  seems  more  properly  to  be  the 
work  of  the  common  school,  the  Normal  school,  the 
Normal  Institute  and  the  teacher's  private  study. 

The  Educational  Institute  might  have  a  broader 
scope  in  bringing  the  teachers  to  new  and  fresh 
knowledge,  and  in  leading  them  across  fields  of 
thought  which  they  have  not  before  explored.  To 
me  there  appears  in  different  educational  epochs  to 
be  different  educational  currents,  which  carry  the 
arterial  blood  required  by  the  mental  constitution 
to  give  it  the  sound  growth,  the  strong  judgment,  the 
constructive  energy,  the  indomitable  courage,  the 
grand  aspirations  and  the  high  resolves  which  lead 
to  great  deeds  and  crown  effort  with  success. 
These  are  the  streams  of  knowledge  which  give 
physical  and  psychical  life,  and  they  should  be 
sought. 

To  indicate  the  kind  of  work  I  would  have  done 
at  the  Educational  Institutes,  even  though  in  the 
beginning  the  Institute  Leaders  should  be  competent 
only  to  read  to  the  classes  the  books  treating  upon 
their  departments,  I  suggest  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  composed  of  Leaders  for  the  term,  upon  the 
following  subjects : 

A.  One  on  Biography  and  History, 

B.  One  on  Polite  Literature  and  Letter  -  Writing, 

C.  One  on  Practical  Ethics  and  Political  Economy. 

D.  One  on  Philology  and  Sociology, 

E.  One  on  Physical  Science  and  NaturcU  History, 

F.  One  on  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics* 

G.  One  on  Drawings  Singing,  &c. 

The  last  two  are  given  because  they  are  as  yet  new 
studies  to  the  common  schools. 

Each  exercise  might  occupy  the  Institute  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  might  be  well  to  devote  one  exercise  period  to  a 
Faculty-meeting,  when  it  should  be  the  duty  of  each 
teacher,  for  mutual  advantage,  to  bring  up  for  con- 
sideration any  questions  which  have  given  trouble 
on  school  policy  or  government,  difficulties  met  in 
any  of  the  branches  taught,  or  any  other  important 
matter  of  school  economy  and  instruction. 

Interesting  and  valuable  lectures  might  occasion- 
ally be  given  upon  any  department  of  the  institute 
work  before  the  General  District  Association,  by 
competent  persons. 

Suitable  books  for  each  department  pursued  should 
be  found  in  the  library  of  each  district.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  studies  become  practicable  and  beneficial 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  community.  As  soon  have 
schools  without  text -books  as  to  pursue  these  grand 
studies  without  their  literature. 

Departments  giving  systematic  instruction  in  gym- 
nastics are  not  yet  organized  in  the  Normal-Schools^ 
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hence  teachers  must  depend  upon  self-training  if 
they  would,  as  they  should,  and  will  in  time,  intro- 
duce systematic  physical  training  into  the  schoob  of 
this  country. 

The  Germans  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of 
this,  and  they  have  given  the  world  in  the  late  war  a 
public  exhibition  of  its  advantage.  England  has  be- 
come greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  with  the 
natural  fondness  of  her  people  for  physical  training  will 
make  rapid- progress.  In  the  month  of  August,  '74, 
a  competitive  test  of  the  gymnastic  clubs  from  every 
town  of  Belgium,  was  witnessed  by  the  speaker  and 
some  friends  in  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Here  were 
assembled  from  three  to  five  hundred  gymnasts,  with 
grounds  boarded  around,  apparatus,  judges'  stand 
and  music  suitable  for  their  exercises,  which  were 
given  by  clubs  in  turn.  You  will  appreciate  the 
interest  felt  in  these  modem  Olympics,  when  I  state 
that  they  were  honored  and  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King  and  the  Royal  family,  and  that  the 
people  gathered  by  thousands  to  witness  and  applaud 
their  lithe  and  graceful  performances,  and  their 
splendid  exhibitions  of  strength. 

The  Guton  schools  of  Zurich,  wliich  have  a  very 
high  reputation  everywhere  among  educators,  have 
a  special  master  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  physical 
education.  A  most  interesting  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  observation  of  his  methods  of  exercise  drill, 
in  classes  of  forty  or  fifty,  upon  the  gymnasium 
campus.  Our  own  German  Turner  Societies  are 
doing  much  to  physically  develop  a  class,  hut  we 
need  to  have  all,  our  whole  people,  regularly  and 
systematically  trained  in  childhood  and  youth.  A 
West  Point  carriage  and  physique  are  not  made  by 
irregular  service  at  the  bat  and  ball,  but  by  rigid  daily 
gymnastic  drills,  and  military  evolutions. 

III.  The  Industrial  Branch  Associations,  i.  The 
Ladies*  Domestic  Economy  Society.  2.  The  Far- 
mers', Fruit-Growers*  or  Planters'  Clubs.  3.  The 
Mechanics'  and  Artisans'  Clubs. 

I.  lh€  Ladies'  Domestic  Economy  Society  has  for 
its  object  home  economy  and  home  comfort,  and 
dterefore  home  happiness.  It  comprehends  the  realm 
in  which  woman  is  properly  queen.  It  is  the  centre 
and  source  from  which  flow  the  perpetual  joy  and 
thanksgiving  of  life,  or  is  the  quenched  fountain,  dried 
and  sterile,  with  hot  sands  which  the  sunlight  of  life 
seems  only  to  parch  the  more. 

Comfort  and  happiness  are  not  wholly  interchange- 
able, but  they  are  closely  allied.  If  a  good  dinner 
conduces  to  good  nature,  may  a  poor  one  not  have 
the  opposite  dfect  ? 

The  association  which  will  benefit,  improve  and 
refine  domestic  life,  must  be  of  first  importance  to 
society.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  ladies  it 
claims  encouragement  from  the  gentlemen.  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  openly  avow  myself  in  favor  of  it. 
This  association  should  be  encouraged  by  all  of 
us,  for  a  good  dinner  and  a  well-kept  home  bring 
kindness  to  the  heart,  smiles  to  the  face,  and  endless 
thanksgiving  to  the  household. 

As  the  organization  of  this  society  belongs  to  the 
ladies,  I  venture  by  their  grace,  to  suggest  only,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  be  large  enough  to  allow 
one  member  to  be  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  many 
departments  of  household  duties,  as  follows : 

A.  One  on  th^  reading  and  true  culture  of  women. 

B.  One  on  the  general  treatment  and  government  of 

children. 

C.  One  on  household  and  furnishing  goods,  clothing, 

&c.,  the  care,  preservation,  repair,  &c. 


D.  Oneon  household  management:  the  organization 

of  household  labor,  and  the  economic  arrange- 
ment and  division  of  time  and  distribution  of 
duties. 

E.  One  on  the  preparation  of  meats,  vegetables  and 

salads. 

F.  One  on  the  preparation  of  bread,  cakes,  pastry 

and  dessert. 

G.  One  on  the  preparation  and  kinds  of  coffee,  tea, 

chocolate,  &c. 
H.  One  on  the  preparation  of  fruit :  stewing,  canning, 

preserving,  pickling,  &c. 
I.  One   on  utensils,  and    cooking,  washing,  and 

sewing  machines,  and  soai)S. 
J.  One  on  scissors  and  needles :  cutting,  fitting,  sew- 
ing, knitting,  &c. 
K.   One  on  flowers  and  their  management,  gardens, 
grounds,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  committees  might  be  assigned 
to  the  departments  in  which  they  would  be  most 
skillful  and  proficient.  They  should  endeavor  to 
bring  something  new  and  useful  from  each  depart- 
ment before  each  meeting  of  the  society.  This  might 
be  done  by  presenting  articles  from  books,  and  papers 
on  the  several  departments;  by  original  papers  or 
lectures ;  and,  if  the  society  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  cooking  stove  and  utensils,  cutting  and  sew- 
ing utensils,  &c.,  &c.,  by  practical  illustration.  Many 
ladies  would  no  doubt  feel  a  hesitancy  in  entering  into 
public  discussions  of  what  they  already  thoroughly  un- 
derstand ;  but  an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate,  to  help 
and  to  be  helped,  would  soon  make  the  task  easy,  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  and  thus  transform  a  common 
duty  into  a  common  pleasure. 

If  Mrs.  A.  bakes  the  best  bread  in  the  district,  she 
could  be  invited  to  instruct  the  district  by  a  paper  on 
her  mode,  or  by  taking  the  flour,  &c.,  and  doing  it. 

If  Mrs.  B.  is  a  model  housekeeper,  she  might  be 
asked  to  explain  her  system,  for  she  works  by  system. 

This  could  not  be  done  perhaps  in  one  lecture  or 
one  lesson.  It  would  be  better  done  in  detail  in  all 
cases.  A  course  should  be  given  on  each  subject. 
Education  here  is  a  growth  as  elsewhere. 

And  when  it  is  known  that  the  lovely  Miss  E.,  by 
her  skill  or  sweetness,  makes  the  finest  cake  and  puts 
up  the  best  preserves,  she  should  be  persuaded  to  re- 
veal the  mystery  of  her  art.  The  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  best  informed  housekeepers  thus  become 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  whole  district. 

Managed  in  this  way,  the  association  could  be  made 
a  strong  educational  force  in  society,  making  plain 
and  humble  homes  bright,  clean,  attractive  and  health- 
ful, and  the  inmates  happy. 

The  improvement  of  domestic  life  by  the  diffusion 
of  general  intelligence,  skill  and  refinement  among 
those  having  charge  of  domestic  affairs  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  the  improvement  of  the  state  and  the  lifting 
of  the  nation  higher  in  the  growth  of  civilization. 

Said  Louis  Kossuth,  when  pleading  for  his  coun- 
try and  humanity,  in  a  speech  in  the  city  of  laboring- 
men's  homes — Philadelphia:  "The  increase  of  the 
home  comforta  of  a  people  is  evidence  of  advancing 
civilization.  Neat,  clean  and  dry  houses,  made  com- 
fortable and  convenient  by  fire,  gas,  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  cooking  range  or  stove,  a  bath,  a  chamber 
and  a  parlor,  a  few  books  and  pictures,  and  good, 
wholesome  food,  throw  around  life  that  which  puri- 
fies, ennobles  and  civilizes  man."  They  assist  virtue 
and  morality  to.  thrive,  and  they  make  freedom  possi- 
ble. They  lift  up  the  people;  for  such  homes  wel- 
come the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  and  the  bright  light 
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of  the  rising  snn.  They  throw  off  the  servility  of  the 
slave  and  leave  the  man.  They  are  not  places  for 
stalking  vice,  hideous  crime,  and  dark,  murderous  sin. 

4.  The  Farmer:^  t  Fruit- Growers^  or  Planter^ 
Branch  Association  would  have  for  its  object,  im- 
provement in  the  management  and  cultivation  of 
land ;  the  introduction  and  trial  of  new  varieties  of 
cereals,  grasses  and  fruits;  the  testing  of  fertilizers; 
the  best  modes  and  best  seasons  to  sow  and  to  plant ; 
the  improvement  and  care  of  stock  and  poultry;  dairy 
management ;  to  study  the  best  markets  and  best  sea- 
sons in  which  to  sell  produce,  stock,  &c  ;  the  econ- 
omy and  skill  of  labor,  and  the  relative  advantages 
of  implements,  &c. 

It<  should  have  a  corresponding  secretary  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  officers,  to  communicate  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  and  with 
other  clubs  and  societies.  The  number  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  might  depend  upon  the  number  of 
interests  represented  in  the  special  community,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

A,  One  on  Ground  and  Grain :  Fencing,  hedging, 
draining,  fertilizing,  &c. — kind  and  character  of 
seed.  &c. 

B,  One  on  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Berries :  Varie- 
ties, character,  acclimation,  times  and  manner  of 
planting,  &c.  ^ 

C,  One  on  Stock  and  Poultry :  Kinds  and  treat- 
ment. 

/>.  One  on  Dairy-management  and  milk  cows. 
£,  One  on  Farming  Implements  and  Machines. 

F,  One  on  Markets :  Prices  of  produce,  and  of 
fertilizers  and  merchandise. 

G,  One  on  Cotton,  Tobacco,  or  Sugar  Cane  and 
Culture,  &c.,  (when  required.^ 

H.  One  on  Wool-growing,  Kind  and  Treatment  of 
Sheep,  &c. 

Each  member  shall  make  his  special  department 
his  particular  study,  and  first,  bring  all  new  matters 
of  value,  with  suggestions,  before  the  committee 
that  they  may  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of 
subjects  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Papers  should  be  sought  from  those  having  the 
most  skill  and  the  best  success. 

If  Mr.  S.  has  cultivated  the  best  field  of  com,  he 
should  be  selected  to  enlighten  the  community  upon 
the  kind  of  seed  used,  the  mode  of  planting,  and  the 
treatment  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Should  Mr.  B.  make  a  specialty  of  fruit-growing, 
invite  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  selection  of 
trees,  and  the  managemetit  of  orchards.  And  in 
the  same  way  every  topic  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Association  are  interested,  should  be  taken  up  and 
treated.  By  these  agencies  the  valuable  knowledge  of 
few  becomes  the  common  knowledge  of  all.  Pro- 
duction is  increased,  quality  and  kinds  are  im- 
proved, skill  is  acquired,  and  the  community  is  en- 
riched. The  assistance  of  teachers  and  others  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  Association  if  obtainable,  and  excite 
more  general  interest  in  its  labors.  And  generally 
it  might  prove  advantageous  for  the  members  of  the 
different  associations  to  render  reciprocal  assistance. 

5.  The  Mechanics  and  Artisans'  Branch  Associa^ 
ticn.  These  associations  should  assist  the  ladies  to 
give  comfort  and  attractiveness  to  homes;  study 
modem  styles  of  architecture ;  endeavor  to  improve 
the  plans,  reduce  the  cost,  and  economize  the  space 
of  buildings ;  improve  and  cheapen  implements  and 
vehicles  of  all  kinds ;  give  attention  to  the  strength 
and  durability  of  materials,  and  to  proportion,  har. 
jnony  and  ornamentation  in  building.    A  corres- 


ponding secretary  should  be  chosen  to  communicate 
with  other  associations,  architects,  builders  and  the 
govemment  architect.  The  work  of  the  ezecntive 
could  be  divided  as  follows : 

A.  One  on  country  houses,  cottages  and  farm 
buildings. 

B.  One  on  town  houses,  stores  and  churches. 

C.  One  on  landscape  ornamentation. 

J>,  One  on  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating. 
£.  One  on  building  materials  and  estimates. 

F.  One  on  wagons,  carriages,  carts,  &c. 

G.  One  on  horse-shoes,  shoeing,  &c. 

This  committee  and  association  would  find  it 
desirable  to  follow  the  plan  indicated  for  the  other 
associations.  Their  work  is  important,  and  when 
devising  and  constructing  the  best  and  most  comfor- 
table and  economical  homes  for  the  poor,  it  becomes  a 
strong  civilizing  element  in  society.  With  such 
homes  laboring  men  grow  in  influence,  in  means  and 
in  intelligence.  But  when  they  are  in  hovels  bur- 
rowed half  under  ground  for  generations,  without 
schools,  without  hope  and  poorly  fed,  as  we  find  them 
in  some  parts  of  southern  Ireland,  having  all  they 
eam  above  a  mean  subsistence,  appropriated  by  the 
proprietary  lord  for  a  London  establishment,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  find  the  natural  birth-place  of 
Fenian  violence.  Narrow  alleys,  and  almost  sub- 
terranean homes  and  passage  ways,  vomit  the 
emeute  upon  Paris;  the  old  tenements  upon  the  Dela- 
ware in  Philadelphia,  now  replaced  by  commission 
houses  and  provision  stores,  were  once  the  crowded 
homes  of  crime  and  sin ;  those  of  New  York  are  a 
present  marsh  of  wickedness,  whose  atmosphere  is  a 
malaria  of  viee.  Is  it  possible  with  our  limited 
means  of  estimating  social  forces,  to  ascertain  the  ratio 
of  good  influence  which  a  comfortable  home  exerts  as 
compared  with  the  alley-hole  of  the  poor  and  outcast 
of  great  cities,  upon  the  lowly  of  our  race  ?  It  is  certain 
that  the  great  European  cities,  as  will  be  seen  by  their 
statistics,  have  done  more  to  banish  crime  by  opening 
wide  streets  and  building  comfortable  homes  than  by 
all  other  social  economic  systems.  Every  teacher 
present  knows  the  good  effect  of  a  new,  well-fur- 
nished, handsome  school  house,  upon  the  work  and 
order  of  tlie  school.  I  will  venture  the  statement 
that  the  Mechanic  and  Artisan  are  more  potential 
civilizing  forces  than  the  policeman  and  the  detecdve, 
perhaps  than  the  law  and  the  law-giver. 

IV.  A  Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School  Branch  As' 
sociation.     I.  Infant.     2.  Adult. 

The  room  of  the  General  District  Association^ 
and  the  use  of  the  library  should  be  given  to  this 
association  when  a  district  is  constituted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  have  a  general  non- 
sectarian  Sunday  school  for  religious  and  moral 
education. 

V.  Miscellany,  If  the  General  District  Associ- 
ation should  consider  it  beneficial,  singing  schools, 
loan  associations,  school  examinations  and  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  might  be  held  in  the  District  Rooms 
under  its  direction. 

Outside  of  the  Branches  and  regular  work,  but 
properly  under  the  management  of  the  General  Dis- 
trict Association,  are  the  irregular  assemblies  and 
mass  meetings,  &c.,  already  referred  to,  and  which 
should  meet  in  the  district  park  during  the  summer. 

THE  DISTRICT  LIBRARY. 

The  District  Library  should  contain  books  treating 
upon  the  work  of  the  General  District  Association 
and  Branches.  These  books  should  cover  the  courses 
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whicb  the  oommtnity  might  take  with  advantage, 
npon  History,  Biography,  Letter- Writing,  the  best 
standard  Polite  Literature,  prose  and  poetry,  the  best 
vorks  of  the  best  authors  (only)  of  Fiction,  Philology, 
Sociology,  Moral  Science,  Practical  Ethics,  Political 
Economy,  Physical  Science,  Natural  History,  Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics,  Home  Amusements,  Home  Gov- 
ernment and  Management,  Cooking,  Cutting,  Fitting 
and  Sewing,  Flowers,  Farming,  Stock-raising,  Fruit- 
growing, Architecture,  &c. 

This  library  should  contain  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred volumes,  such  as  the  several  associations  must 
have  to  properly  prepare  their  exercises.  Let  it  be  a 
tJuromgh  working  library ^  embracing  the  best  works 
thai  eon  be  had  on  the  subjects  actually  pursued  by  the 
associations,  and  not  filled  with  such  lumber  and 
trash  as  make  the  live  stock  of  the  present  popular 
libniy. 

The  light  reading  should  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
best  standard  authors,  or  perhaps  still  better,  to  their 
best  works  only.  Works  of  Travel  and  Biography  if 
well  selected  would  be  interesting  to  all. 

One  or  more  literary  periodicals  and  daily  papers 
would  be  an  attractive  feature,  and  a  People's  Asso- 
ciation journal  would  be  an  indispensable  auxiliary. 

In  connection  with  the  District  Library,  there 
should  be  a  Historical  Society,  to  assist  the  librarian 
to  collect,  to  record  and  to  preserve  worthy  materials ; 
also  a  Museum  of  relics,  historical  and  natural ;  and 
a  Cabinet  of  minerals,  metals,  cereals,  fabrics  and 
other  objects  of  present  or  future  interest.  Accessions 
should  be  sought  of  quaint  volumes,  coins,  medals  and 
antiquarian  vaiieties — some  curiosity  of  the  genu 
I  Hbre,  or  online  relique  that  will  enrich  the  collec- 
tion and  serve  to  illustrate  some  interesting  fact  in 
history,  literature,  art  or  nature. 

This  completes  the  circle  of  the  educational  work 
of  a  community,  appears  to  be  practically  exhaustive 
M  specifying,  and  comprehensive  in  classifying  all 
interests  of  the  District  and  therefore  fills  the  FIRST 
dated  requisite  of  a  system. 

Second— 7^^^  system  must  be  comprehensive 
in  organuatioH,  The  first  fully  organizes  the 
District,  but  district  organizations  need  to 
be  united  into  General  County  Associations,  and 
the  county  organizations,  again  coordinated  into 
General  State  Systems,  with  State  Central  Associa- 
tioHs,  over  which  the  State  Superintendents  of 
'  Pabiic  Instruction  should  preside  ex-officio.  As 
the  educational  heads  of  both  this  system  and  the 
school  system,  they  might  report  both  social  and  edu- 
cational statistics  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  National  Bureau. 

When  thus  coordinated,  the  system  has  ornnic 
life,  the  articulation  (?)  is  completed  from  the  head 
to  the  member  and  vice  versa.  When  these 
systems  are  made  general,  it  will  become  possi- 
ble to  gather  such  definite  and  reliable  statistics  as 
will  enable  the  States  and  the  Nation  to  deal  intelli- 
gendy  with  the  multiplying  scientific  social  problems 
of  our  growing  country  and  civilization. 

A  writer  on  education  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
says  truly,  '*  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  Bureau ;  it 
is  now  possible  to  deal  with  our  educational  pro- 
blems from  a  national  standpoint."  It  is  calculated 
to  startle  one  when  it  is  remembered  that  but  yester- 
day this  important  sdly  to  education  did  not  exist, 
and  it  is  only  a  little  less  surprising  that  the  govem- 
neat  is  without  the  statistics,  or  the  effective  means 
of  collecting  the  statistics,  necessary  to  work  out  our 
gteat  soda!,  political,  moral  and  industrial  problems. 


For  all  great  economic  problems  must  be  solved  by 
arithmetic.  Hence,  if  we  £ul  to  get  the  right  num- 
bers and  conditions,  we  fail  to  get  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  most  important  problems  of  society — pro- 
blems vitally  afiecting  our  government,  our  people, 
and  our  civilization. 

If  we  would  not  see  "  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  perish  from  the 
earth,"  and  if  we  would  not  get  an  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  great  problem  which  involves  the  stability 
of  the  sacred  institutions  of  freemen,  and  of  their  de- 
sirability for  a  race  during  its  life,  some  system  as 
comprehensive  as  the  one  here  presented  should  be 
organized,  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, and  the  now  era  of  national  life.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem is  carefully  guarded  and  fostered,  it  will  power- 
fully influence  to  a  better  civilization,  a  purer  gov- 
ernment, and  a  more  beautiful  societv. 

THE  GENERAL  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  General  County  Associations  should  receive 
their  active  membership  from  the  officers  and  a  dele- 
gate from  each  of  the  General  District  Associations 
and  Branches. 

The  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  business 
might  be  large  enough  to  place  three  on  sub-com- 
mittees, thus : 

A.  Three  on  County  work  and  organization. 

B.  Three  on  District  work  and  organization. 

C.  Three  on  History  and  Biography. 

D.  Three  on  Literature  and  Fiction. 

E.  Three  on  Ladies*  Domestic  Economy. 

F.  Three  on  Farming,  Fruit-growing.  &c. 

G.  Three  on  Mechanics  and  Architecture. 
II.  Three  on  Library,  Ways  and  Means,  &c. 

The  General  County  Association  could  collect  a 
library  of  the  more  expensive  reference  books,  ency- 
clopaedias, &c.,  for  the  general  use  of  the  districts ; 
but  the  books  should  not  be  taken  away  from  the 
libnoy. 

THE  STATE  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  Central  Associations  should  receive  their 
active  membership  from  the  officers  of  ihe  General 
County  Associations,  and  the  chairman  of  the  County 
Executive  Committees  and  sub-committees.  Its  or- 
ganization should  comprise  a  President  (Supt.  of  Pub. 
Inst,  ex-officio).  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee,  to  prepare  business, 
might  be  large  enough  to  give  nine  to  each  sub- 
committee, to  be  divided  into  three  groups  of  three 
each,  as  follows : 


NINE  ON 


A.  ORGANIZATION 


■il 


THREE  ON  EACH. 
Stale  Associations. 
County  Associations. 
District  Associations. 


B.  Human  Economy. 


ii 


Political. 

Moral, 

Social. 


'  i:  Household 
ment. 

C,  Domestic  Economy.  \  2.  Preparation  of  Food. 
.  Improvement  andRe^ 
finement  of  Homes, 

Legislation,  &*c. 
Civil  Service,  ^c. 
Cities,  ^c. 


D,  Government. 


{j 
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{■ 


Biography, 

2.  History. 

3.  Polite  Literature » 


F.  Education, 


{j 


Moral, 

Intellectual. 

Physical. 


G.  Science. 


r  I.  Language — Philology, 

\2, ■ 


13. 


Natural  History, 
Physical  Science, 


H,  AG&ICULTURE& Mechanics.- 


1,  Farming, 

2,  Stoch^r*  Poul- 
try, 

3,  Architecture  &* 
Mechanics, 

The  object  of  the  State  Central  Association  should 
be  to  encourage,  regulate  and  assist  the  General 
County,  General  District  and  Branch  Associations ;  to 
become  informed  upon  the  new  books  relating  to  their 
respective  departments,  and  to  ascertain  their  rela- 
tive value ;  to  select,  arrange,  prepare  and  publish 
work  in  the  Journal  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  counties  and  disfxicts,  and  not  only  to  study  all 
questions  belonging  to  the  State  Central  Association 
but  to  make  original  researches  in  all  departments  of 
history,  philosophy,  science,  politics,  religion,  educa- 
tiom  and  industry.  In  this  way  it  might  become 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  new  century, 
to  establish  a  State  Central  Library,  a  Histo- 
rical Society  ;ind  a  University  Association  with 
Fellows  living  in  every  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  rich  learning,  cultured  thought,  ripe 
scholarship  and  pure  characters  would  be  a  State 
glory  and  a  National  pride,  and  whose  influence 
upon  civilization  would  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Associations  or  French 
Academy. 

One  thing  more  is  essential  to  make  the  system 
efficient,  and  to  enable  all  districts  to  make  their  as- 
sociations practically  successful,  it  is  a 
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ably  and  practically  edited,  and  devoted  wholly  to 
the  system,  and  to  the  work  of  the  State,  County  and 
District  Associations,  and  Branches. 

A  chapter  or  department  could  be  set  apart  in  this 
Journal  for  each  of  these  associations,  to  which 
might  be  contributed  outlines  of  monthly  work  an- 
ticipating the  meetings,  with  the  names  of  the  best 
books  from  which  they  should  be  worked  up ;  ex- 
tracts from  the  best  literature  upon  the  subjects  pur- 
sued by  the  Branches ;  the  reviews  of  books  made 
by  the  members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee 
and  others ;  and  original  dissertations,  discussions, 
essays,  &c. 

The  editorial  staff  might  comprise  the  President, 
and  a  member  of  each  sub-committee,  of  the  State 
Central  Association. 

This  seems  to  complete  the  comprehensive  organi^a' 
Hon  of  the  educational  work  of  the  States  and  Nation 
into  a  system  ^  and  therefore  fills  the  SECOND  stated 
requisite t  and  perfects  the  system  offered. 

By  the  first  reouisite  the  educational  forces  in 
society  are  classifiea  and  united,  and  thus  mzAe poten- 
tial \  by  the  second  requisite  they  are  organized 
into  a  system  and  thus  made  vital.  Being  thus  made 
both  potential  and  vital,  they  are  competent  to  give 
a  remarkable  and  healthful  new  growth  to  national 
civilization. 


PROPER  LEGISLATION. 


Laws  should  be  enacted  to  give  the  state  systems 
legal  status,  to  protect  the  interests  and  to  secure  the 
work  of  the  associations,  aud  to  insure  to  the  states 
and  nation  the  collection  of  proper  social  statistics. 
These  laws  might  provide  that  associations  could 
buy,  hold  and  sell  real  property ;  purchase,  manage 
and  hold  in  perpetual  trust  the  libraries,  museums, 
cabinets,  historical  and  family  MSS.,  papers,  &c. 
whatsoever,  which  would  be  collected  from  time  to 
time,  or  be  deposited  with  the  associations;  that 
this  property  could  not  be  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 
but  should  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  thus  become  the  nucleus  which  posterity 
might  enlarge  to  important  acquisitions  in  books, 
scientific  and  historical  collections,  and  papers  on 
the  early  settlements,  and  subsequent  history  of  the 
districts;  that  district  school  boards  may  provide 
furnished  rooms  suitable  for  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciations, and  proper  cases  for  libraries  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  volumes,  for  a  museum  of  histori- 
cal relics,  places  forthesafe-keeeping  of  the  historical 
note-book,  MSS.,  &c.,  for  cabinets  of  the  minerals 
and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, anc)  that  they  may  yearly  appropriate  moder- 
ate sums  from  the  local  school  fund,  for  the  increase  of 
the  library,  &c.;  that  fines  imposed  by  local  and  county 
courts  should  go  to  the  libraries  where  they  might 
be  imposed ;  that  the  state  appropriate  annually  an 
educational  fund,  to  be  divided  among  the  associa- 
tions ;  and  that  the  state  further  furnish  to  them  all 
educational,  historical  and  constitutional  works  pub- 
lished by  it,  and  with  a  copy  of  its  own  constitution 
and  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  providing  fur. 
ther  that  in  return  for  these  benefits  and  privileges, 
each  Branch,  District,  County  and  State  Association 
should  furnish  information,  reports,  and  statistics, 
concerning  their  work,  condition,  membership,  libra- 
ries, cabinets,  &c.,  at  such  times  and  in  such  blank- 
forms  as  might  be  required  by  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

If  the  statement  made  by  General  Eaton,  that 
commerce,  industry,  legislation  and  administration 
would  go  back  to  barbarism  if  the  care  of  the  young 
were  neglected  for  a  single  generation,  be  accepted 
as  measuring  the  influence  of  the  school  system  upon 
civilization,  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  with 
a  universal  educational  system,  well  established,  they 
would  go  forward  to  a  most  dazzling  civilization  ?  Our 
common-— our  whole  people  would  have  more  inno- 
cent play  and  rest,  and  more  refined  joy  and  pleasure 
mixed  with  the  strain  and  struggle  of  toiling  life. 
They  would  have  greater  skill  in  labor  and  more 
profit  from  it,  and  thus  would  be  enabled  to  acquire 
and  to  enjoy  increased  comforts  and  culture. 

A  NECESSITY  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

The  rich  entail  in  institutions  and  resources 
which  the  old  century  is  about  to  leave  the  new, 
makes  some  such  organization  of  the  educational 
forces  in  society  a  political,  a  practical,  an  educa- 
tional and  a  social  necessity,  such  as  could  not  have 
existed  heretofore. 

A  political  necessity  exists.  Greater  security  is  need- 
ed for  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen  which  re- 
late to  property  and  taxation,  to  representation  and 
the  ballot,  and  to  the  public  integrity  and  virtue.  I 
have  not  the  time  to  elaborate  this  thought,  indeed 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  You  all  know  that  with 
excessive  taxation^  debt  has  been  piled  up  mountain 
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his:h  upon  the  cities  of  the  North  and  the  cities  and 
States  of  the  South,  that  large  National  appropria- 
tions and  gigantic  enterprises  have  been  used  as  a 
means  of  diverting  enormous  sums  to  private  luxury, 
and  to  public  corruption,  and  that  the  execution 
laws  in  cities  are  so  mal  administered  as  to  take 
from  the  unfortunate,  without  right  and  beyond  the 
law,  sums  that  aggregate  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars.  If  we  would  not  have  "State-war- 
claims/*  "  Credit-Mobilier, "  "  Tammany- Ring, '» 
"  Canal-ContracU, "  "  Reservoir- Jobs, "  «♦  Indian 
Contracts,"  &c.,  as  house-hold  words  that  cause  honor 
to  blush,  honesty  to  doubt,  and  the  patriot  to  trem- 
ble, some  sure  and  swift  means  of  organization  and 
codperation  must  be  found  by  the  people  to  diffuse 
political  knowledge,  to  foster  and  cultivate  virtue 
and  patriotism,  and  to  train  statesmen  for  the  con- 
flict with  corrupt  professional  politicians,  menacing 
capital,  giant  corporations  and  spreading  monopol- 
ies. The  people  cannot  hope  to  cope  in  the  future 
with  these  growing  and  dangerous  powers  unless 
they  organize  and  develop  thc^se  forces  which  make 
them  powerful.  "  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good 
must  associate ;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an 
anpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle,"  is  no 
less  true  now  than  when  Burke  fi^st  utter^  it.* 

The  representative  system  is  a  compromise,  and 
when  fair  and  just  is  only  partial ;  but  that  pMurtial 
representation  of  the  sovereign  citizen  must  be  in- 
violably secured.  The  salvation  of  our  institutions 
demands  this. 

That  government  is  not  permanently  safe  whose 
legislators  and  administrators  buy  nominations  in 
pools,  secure  their  election  by  frauds  of  registration, 
voting  and  counting,  and  then  enrich  themselves  for 
life,  by  laws  of  their  own  creation. 

The  school  systems  will  save  us  from  the  terrorism 
which  Goethe  saw  in  active  ignorance,  but  the  edu- 
cational and  moral  work  of  the  universal  educational 
mtem  is  demanded  to  enable  the  people  to  deliver  the 
nation  from  the  more  insinuating,  dishonest  and  disas- 
trous practices  which  have  at  times  stolen  or  sold  the 
representation  from  a  constituency.  Let  him  who 
dares  to  tamper  with  the  ballot-bax  or  the  election 
returns  be  "shot  on  the  spot."  His  treason  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  armed  traitor,  and  more  dangerous 
than  Caesar*s  ambition. 

Jarves,  in  his  grand  work,  "Art  Thoughts,"  has  said 
''Ideas  and  emotions  once  received  into  the  soul  are 
a  constant  part  of  it  forever."  If  this  is  true,  a  desire 
for  political  safety  would  suggest  to  the  thinking 
man,  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  toward  cor- 
ruption, should  be  rooted  out  or  repressed  by  sys- 
tematic moral  teaching,  for  public  integrity  and 
private  morals  must  suffer  whilst  these  causes  exist 
We  want  more  of  the  morality  infused  into  American 
life  which  comes  from  wholesome  advice,  strong 
gospel,  bright  and  shining  example,  kind  and  con- 
stant sympathy  and  intercourse,  joyful  heart  and 
laughing  face^such  as  God  flashes  with  his  sunshine 
into  the  heart  and  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  such 
a*  out  of  His  bountiful  love.  He  would  give  to  the 
hart  and  bring  to  the  face  of  man.  The  General 
District  Associations  would,  in  a  degree,  do  this  in 
cultivating  the  better  man,  and  in  creating  strong 
tastes  for  social  sunlight  and  common  enjoyments. 
They  will  also  bring  better  men  to  primary  and 
nominating  meetings,  and  secure  men  with  principles 
founded  upon  honest  conviction,  to  fill  positions  of 
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trust.  They  will  arouse  popular  interest  and  general 
intelligence  in  public  matters,  and  in  bringing  men 
together,  will  enable  them  to  become  better  known 
to  each  other,  and  to  choose  the  worthy.  We  should 
have  more  men  of  sterling  principles  and  unflinching 
integrity,  if  we  would  have  honest  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  save  the  spirit  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions from  the  force  of  Carlyle's  contemptuous 
fling,  that  the  present  practical  problem  of  govern- 
ment is :  "Given,  a  world  of  knaves,  to  educe  an 
honesty  from  their  united  action." 

A  practical  necessity  exists.  We  need  to  put  more 
thought,  more  literature,  more  research,  more  ex- 
periment and  generalization,  more  of  our  own  reflec- 
tion, and  more  of  the  reflection  of  other  persons  and 
other  communities,  into  our  homes  and  house- 
keeping, into  our  farming  and  our  building,  into  our 
stock  and  our  poultry,  in  a  word,  into  all  our  town 
and  rural  industries  and  arts.  We  need  more  ;  we 
need  to  know  how  to  do  this.  Thousands  of  farms 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  giving 
only  partial  return  for  the  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended in  their  cultivation,  because  the  farmer  or 
planter  fails  to  improve  his  seed  and  modes  of  culti- 
vation.  He  fails  because  he  does  not  know  what  to 
do,  nor  where  to  become  instructed.  We  propose 
to  have  him  go  to  school  among  and  with  his  own 
people,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  others  accus- 
tomed to  the  practical  use  of  books,  and  to  extracting 
substantial  profit  from  them. 

At  present  more  rapid  progress  is  made  in  inven- 
tion  than  in  husbandry.  Soil  is  allowed  to  wear 
out  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Farming  is 
becoming  unprofitable  in  New  England,  an(fthe  ru- 
ral population  is  decreasing ;  tobacco  and  cotton 
plantations  lie  "  fallow  old  fields"  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  the  South ;  parts  of  New  York  that 
produced  35  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  produce  only  one-seventh  of  that 
now,  and  the  production  in  Ohio  has  decreased  from 
30  bushels  fifty  years  ago,  to  15  bushels  now.  With 
6,000,000  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
having  400,000,000  acres,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire farming  land  of  the  United  States  occupied,  and 
one-half  or  200,000,000  acres  of  this  improved, 
farming  should  be  raised  from  a  business  to  a  pro- 
fession. The  hand  should  have  more  help  from  the 
head.  Art  and  science  should  be  inseparablv  wed- 
ded to  agriculture,  for  the  partnership  woula  bring 
to  it  new  dignity  and  largely  increased  profits. 

It  is  estimated  that  agricultural  products  to  the 
amount  of  ^3,000,000,000  are  annually  raised  in  this 
country.  By  such  an  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  labor,  land  and  seed,  as  a  good  system  would 
inaugurate,  production  could  easily  be  increased  ten 
per  cent.,  or  ^300,000,000  annually. 

Says  Swift :  "  Whoever  causes  two  ears  of  com  or 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  where  onlv 
one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind, 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 

An  Increase  in  the  skill  of  labor,  and  an  economy 
of  its  use,  would  reduce  its  cost,  (fe  10,000,000,)  say 
ten  per  cent.,  or  ^31,000,000  annually. 

Over  500,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  produced.  If 
the  quantity  could  not  be  increased  ten  per  cent.,  I 
think  it  pretty  well  settled  in  some  sections  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  quality  improved  even  more,  by 
the  organization  of  a  Ladies'  Domestic  Economy 
Association. 

The  animals  slaughtered  annually  for  food  aggre- 
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gate  l400,ocx),ooo.  If  I  were  to  ask  the  ladies  what 
per  cent,  of  this  was  lost  by  bad  preservation,  prepar- 
ation and  cooking,  and  what  per  cent,  injured,  they 
would  show  you  how  ^50,000,000  could  annually  be 
added  to  the  aesthetic  attractions  and  reBned  comforts 
of  home,  that  are  now  wasted,  if  ladies'  associations 
should  be  organized  all  over  the  country  for  the  mu- 
tual improvement  of  housekeepers.  The  same  profit 
would  be  made  to  accrue  to  other  industries.  It  re- 
quires another  kind  of  mathematics  to  estimate  the 
social  and  domestic  advantages  resulting  from  such 
an  improved  condition  of  provident  and  palatable 
home  management,  and  I  leave  the  problem  for  your 
reflection  and  solution. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  exceeding  estimates  to  give 
^75,000,000  as  the  amount  annually  appropriated  and 
expended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  na- 
tion, and  yet  when  they  leave  school,  society  looks  no 
further  to  the  education  that  it  contributed  so  liberally 
to  start.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  money,  perhaps  one-tenth,  (seven 
or  eight  millions),  is  lost,  unless  the  educational 
forces  in  society  are  organized  and  made  ope- 
rative in  a  universal,  life-long  educational  system. 

Our  present  population  is  perhaps  not  far  from  40,- 
000,000,  one-tenth  of  which,  or  4,000,000  only,  are 
embraced  in  the  public  school  system.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  impossible  to  increase  our  school  taxation 
and  appropriation  one-tenth,for  the  popular  and  prac- 
tical instruction  and  pleasure  of  the  other  nine-tenths, 
or  entire  people,  would  not  an  interest  so  wide  reach- 
ing and  vital  as  this,  to  labor,  to  the  people,  to  civiliza- 
tion, ai)^  to  morality  and  ,ture  religion,  be  justified  in 
asking  that  one-tenth  of  the  school  fund,or  the  propor- 
tion lost  because  education  is  not  organized  in  society, 
should  be  diverted  to  its  benefit,  until  the  system  could 
become  thoroughly  organized,  housed,  and  supplied 
with  proper  libraries,  &c. 

There  is  a  socio/  mcessi/y.  The  organization  of 
these  associations  and  systems  will  improve  social  life. 
They  will  become  the  never-ceasing  sources  of  com- 
tnon  knowledge  and  sympathy,  mutual  toleration  of 
iaiths  and  opinions,  friendly  intercourse,  smiling  faces, 
loving  souls  and  joyous  lives;  they  will  eradicate  sel- 
fish exclusion,  envious  pride  and  the  bitter  prejudice 
of  ignorance  and  intolerance;  they  will  crush  the 
petrified  shells  which  encrust  unchristian  bigotry,  they 
will  improve  the  manners,  refine  the  feelings,  liberate 
the  mind,  and  adorn  it  with  new  stores  of  useful  and 
living  knowledge.  Their  inspiration  would  be  that 
ofthe  philanthropist,  their  golden  rule  of  action,  the 
divine  injunction, "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
and  their  results  would  be  more  chivalrous  manhood, 
and  loftier,  sweeter  womanhood,  more  humility  and 
more  character,  more  of  the  Good  Samaritans  and 
less  of  passing  on  the  other  side,  more  of  aspiration 
and  less  of  passion,  more  of  good,  more  of  truth,  more 
of  beauty,  and  more  of  that  glorious  transfiguring  of 
the  inner  life  which  enlarges  its  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence and  hastens  the  coming  of  the  day, — 

"  When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  more,  and  the  hattie  flan  are 

furled. 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  in  the  federation  of  the  world." 

Tlkerf  is  an  educational  necessity.  If  education  is 
necessary  for  the  child,  we  cannot  say  that  increasing 
years  and  responsibilities  relax  the  law  of  necessity, 
even  should  what  has  already  been  said  not  make 
the  continuance  of  the  necessity  evident. 

THE  TIME  IS  FORTUITOUS. 

The  present  is  particularly  favorable  and  appro- 


priate for  the  establishment  of  an  educational  system. 
The  century  now  passing  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
Our  forefathers  had  homes  to  construct,  forests  to 
cut  away,  land  to  break  to  the  strange  ways  of  civil- 
ization, clothing  to  spin  and  weave,  and  pallisades 
to  defend.  There  was  more  danger  then  from  In- 
dian bullets  than  from  *'  Indian  contracts." 

Railroads,  wagon-roads  and  canals  had  to  be 
made,  and  homesteads,  fences  and  cities  had  to  be 
built.  Before  labor  was  multiplied  by  invention, 
necessity  was  an  ever-present  law  that  forced  all  to 
work  for  decent,  respectable  livelihoods. 

The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  was  that  of  the  century. 
It  may  have  lacked  some  of  the  refinement  which 
comes  from  old  systems  of  education  and  culture,  bat 
it  was  fearless,  independent,  honest  and  patriotic.  It 
conquered  our  Independence,  it  established  the  Re- 
public, and  it  cemented  the  Union. 

Ours  is  the  responsible  duty  of  guaranteeing  per^ 
manence  to  these  sacred  institutions,  and  of  securing 
and  perpetuating  private  faith  and  public  virtue 
among  the  people  of  the  nation,  that  the  coming 
century  may  be  assured  in  virtue,  liberty  and  pros- 
perity. 

When  men  are  forced  to  struggle  for  their  lives 
they  are  likely  to  be  honest.  If  they  turn  aside  it  is 
to  resist  the  infringement  of  their  sacred  rights. 
They  have  little  need  of  organization  for  protection 
from  each  other.  It  is  when  wealth,  ease  and  lux- 
ury excite  pride  ;  and  power  stirs  up  ambition  and 
avarice,  that  corruption  begets  crime,  and  moral  de- 
cay works  a  people's  ruin.  It  then  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  to  organize  sy5(tems  for  political  and 
social  defense,  and  moral  purification. 

But  the  government,  labor,  capital,  and  the  school 
system  of  education  are  organized,  our  population  is 
becoming  dense,  we  are  advanced  in  wealth  and 
luxury,  in  civilization  and  general  intelligence,  we 
have  the  promise  of  a  long  peace  and  continued  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  it  would  then  seem  that  "  now 
is  the  appointed  time  **  to  inaugurate  the  work.  If 
the  system  should  not,  by  increasing  economy  and 
production,  like  Almathea*s  horn,  make  a  thousand 
fold  return  in  both  profits  and  blessings,  we  are  still 
rich  enough  to  sustain  an  institution  that  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  those  virtues  and  sacred  rights  which 
are  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  riches. 

THE  SYSTEM  IS  PRACTICABLE. 

Such  a  system  of  organized  useful  instruction  can- 
not be  consistently  charged  as  Utopian  or  imprac- 
ticable, when  the  wonderful  ^owth  of  civilization 
despite  the  most  unyielding  circumstances  is  consid- 
ered. The  obstacles,  opposition  and  difliculties 
which  Christianity  has  met  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  has  not  caused  Christian  men  to  abandon  it. 
Freedom  of  conscience  was  not  deemed  Utopian  or  im- 
practicable because  the  colonies  of  William  Pcnn, 
Roger  Williams,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Scotch -Irish, 
the  Bohemian  Protestants,  the  Waldenses,  the  Ger 
man  Quakers,  the  Salzburg  exiles,  saw  that 
religious  freedom  was  practicable  only  beyond 
the  perilous  ocean,  among  the  savages,  and 
in  the  wild  forests  of  America.  Royal  armies 
and  navies,  with  <<all  the  boast  of  heraldry 
and  pomp  of  power,  "  could  not  prevent  a  Mb- 
erty  loving  people  from  transferring  the  "divine 
rights  of  kings"  to  **  the  inalienable  rights  of  men." 
It  may  seem  impossible — it  does  seem  incredible— 
that  it  was  not  five  years  before  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard University  that  Gallileo  was  compelled  by  the 
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Inqvisition  at  Rome  to  pronounce  his  retr^iction :  **  I 
abjure,  cnne  and  detest  the  heresy  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth/ &c."  And  yet  Astronomy  overturned 
bigotry  and  now  grasps  the  laws,  and  limits,  and  ele- 
ments of  whole  systems  of  planets,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  largest  telescopes  and  of  all  sight  save  that  of 
the  eye  of  science. 

So  difiBcult  is  it  to  dispel  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion by  the  force  of  truth  and  the  light  of  science, 
that  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  passed  after  the 
founding  of  Harvard,  when  **  the  scarlet  hues  and 
waving  folds  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  filled  the  New 
England  settlers  with  the  superstitious  terror  of  im- 
pending havoc  and  approaching  judgment ;"  proba- 
bly from  a  righteous  fear  that  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  Lord,  who  saith,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  was 
at  hand,  for  the  crimes  which  their  superstitious  ig- 
norance had  caused  them  to  perpetrate  fifty  years  be- 
fore, in  the  form  and  state  of  legal  inquisitions,  by 
pronouncing  and  executing  torturing  persecution  and 
marder  upon  innocent  Quaker  women,  charged  with 
the  evil  exercise  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  witches. 
A  large  body  of  men  now  living  remember  when 
the  country  had  only  a  few  scattered  apologies  for 
schools;  when  teachers,  particularly  in  the  country, 
were  untaught  and  untrained;  when  there  was  no 
orga  nization  in  schools  or  of  them ;  when  there  was 
little  «ystem  either  in  teaching  or  in  text- books; 
when  arithmetic  was  worked  by  rule,  and  writing 
learned  by  imitation :  when  drawing  suggested  any- 
thing but  an  industry,  and  when  the  name  physiology 
^  was  as  unknown  to  the  master  as  the  laws  of  hygiene 
and  ventilation.  It  is  but  yesterday  that  prominent 
educators  whetted  their  sarcasm  to  assault  the  normal 
and  training  school  as  an  absurdity,  and  burnished 
their  irony  to  thrust  a  science  and  profession  of  teach- 
ing through,  as  a  foors  deception. 

I  will  not  pause  to  ask  what  were  the  school  ex- 
periences of  the  fiithers  and  grandfathers  of  these 
men,  but  rather  direct  your  attention  to  the  rapid 
and  ubiquitous  growth  made  in  education,  through 
n^anisa/ioH  and  system^  despite  the  fiercest  oppo- 
sition. The  fathers  and  organizers  of  education 
were  neither  optimists  nor  fanatics.  The  results  of 
their  struggle  are  good  houses  and  appliances  in 
crery  community,  schools  organized  and  classified, 
the  application  of  professional  and  educational  tests 
to  teachers,  good  local  supervision,  county  superin- 
tendents and  examiners,  and  State  superintendents 
to  supervise  and  administer  the  State  systems,  and  a 
National  Commissioner,  to  gather  the  statistics  with 
which  to  solve  the  educational  problems  of  society ; 
and  county  and  state  educational  associations,  super, 
intendents'  meetings,  and  Normal  Schools,  which 
mould  and  strengthen  a  profession. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  of  June,  1875,  offered  to  its 
readers  as  an  apology  for  explaining  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  **  die  very  recent 
establishment  of  the  National  Department  of  Educa- 
tion," and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  systems,  the  very  many  ser- 
ious obstacles  they  had  to  meet,  and  the  very  meagre 
materials  out  of  which  they  were  organized  a  few  short 
years  ago,  they  have  grown  until  the  National  Bureau 
crowns  an  educational  work  in  which  every  State 
presents  its  system;  until  the  aggregate  public  expendi- 
ture upon  schools  approximates  $75,000,000,  and  the 
itandmg  army  of  school  teachers  on  active  duty  are 
nearly  200,000,  or  seven  times  greater  than  the  stand' 
ing  army  of  soldiers  ^  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
whole  nation ;  and  now  so  perfectly  are  the^  systems 


organized,  so  efficiently  supervised,  and  so  complete- 
ly incorporated  into  the  economy  of  our  society,  that 
under  the  government,  they  will  henceforth  be  second 
to  the  family  only,  if  indeed  they  be  second  to  that, 
in  impressibility  and  formative  influence  upon  the 
characters  of  the  youth,  and  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

Wc  cannot  answer  the  urgent  demand  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  new  century  opening,  for  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  educational  forces  in  society  into  a  grand 
eomprehensive  and  practical  system,  by  compliment- 
ing such  a  system  as  a  beautiful  scheme,  and  con- 
demning it  an  impracticable  theory. 

Centralization  like  an  evil  genius  is  haunting  us.  It 
is  found  in  State  authority,  in  capital,  in  industry, 
railroads,  manufactures  and  mining.  It  consolidates 
monopolies  and  antagonizes  the  giant,  corporate  few 
against  the  single-handed  many;  it  is  taking  away  the 
industries,  the  independence,  the  individuality  and  the 
integrity  from  our  people. 

If  we  can  organize  a  system  of  universal  and  use- 
ful education  which  will  afford  every  community  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring  intelli{;encein  thought,  in- 
dependence in  action,  integrity  in  purpose,  and  in- 
crease in  wealth,  all  of  which  are  elements  of  power 
when  universally  distributed,  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  and  to  destroy  the  growing  power  of  centrali- 
zation, we  are  bound  by  a  moral  and  patriotic  duty 
to  do  so,  though  difficulties  as  trying  and  obstacles  as 
disheartening  as  those  met  by  Christian,  should  have 
to  be  overcome. 

Great  movements  attain  the  heights  of  success  by 
tireless  patience  and  persistent  toil,  but  when  they 
are  movements  of  growth  in  society,  they  take 
humanity  upward  with  them,  and  though  the  toil 
should  be  great  to  those  who  bear  the  burden,  the 
reward  is  certain,  and  the  results  are  undying.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  organize  in  the  broadest  sense  the 
educational  forces  m  society,  that  the  present  gener- 
ation may  pay  to  the  generations  of  the  future  the 
debt  they  owe  to  the  generations  of  the  past.  It  is 
given  to  us  to  labor  in  this  effort  for  the  people  ;  to 
have  what  the  poet  Lowell  names  **  the  passion  of 
great  men-^patience"  to  overcome  difficulties  and 
to  await  good  results. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  discussion  is  not  presented  for  the  idle  pur- 
pose of  advancing  a  theory.  The  time  would  not 
have  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
at  all,  were  I  not  deeply  in  earnest,  because  deeply 
impressed  by  a  conviction  that  the  great  necessity  for 
such  a  system  exists,  not  for  to-day  only,  but  for  the 
future  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  for  the 
principles  which  make  free  government  possible  and 
permanent,  prosperity  a  blessing,  and  a  higher  civili- 
zation— a  broader  brotherhood — a  nobler  manhood, 
and  a  greater  nationhood. 

Any  system  that  will  combine  and  organize  so- 
ciety as  suggested  will  lay  out  a  rich  ground  of  fel- 
lowship and  of  social  improvenient.  Its  plane  is  lifted 
outside  of  and  above  party,  sect,  social  circles  and  per- 
sonal animosities,  and  including  members  of  all,  re- 
cognizes the  spirit  of  none.  It  is  a  common  and 
neutral  ground.  Neutrality  is  a  primary  tenet.  Its 
work  is  public,  and  like  the  public  school,  all  must 
go  and  unite  in  the  exercises,  leaving  family  difier- 
ences,  party  contests,  personal  grievances,  and  social 
inequalities  at  home  :  remembering  here  with  a  lib- 
eral charity  that  men  are  equal  on  the  common 
ground  of  a  common  nature.  ♦*  For  hath  not "  thy 
brother  *<  eyes  ?  hath  he  not  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
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sions,  passions  ?  fed  by  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,"  helped 
by  the  same  truth  and  harmed  by  the  same  error, 
"as  thyself?" 

Duty  should  be  felt  to  place  an  obligation  upon 
every  citizen.  He  should  sink  individual  preference 
to  public  usefulness^  that  the  general  good  might  be 
promoted.  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  diflfus^ 
needed  information,  to  double  prosperity,  to  quicken 
popular  intelligence,  to  sweeten  domestic  life  with 
cheerful  influences,  to  unite  all  men  in  love  for  one 
another  and  faith  toward  God,  and  to  realize  the 
prophesy  of  the  Ayrshire  plowmap,  that : 

"For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that ; 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 


THE  TEACHER. 


WHAT  HE  SHOULD  BE,  KNOW,  AND  DO. 

[The  following  article  was  received  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co.,  of. the  Phren- 
ological Journal,  It  was  written  expressly  for  our 
magazine,  and  presents  an  excellent  analysis  of  a  true 
teacher's  character. — £d.] 

WHEN  we  consider  the  work  required 
of  a  teacher,  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  which  his  profession  de- 
mands, it  is  natural  to  inquire,  **  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?" 

As  to  what  the  teacher  should  be,  we  re- 
mark. It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the 
teacher  should  be  well  organized  bodily  and 
mentally ;  and  though  we  have  known  many 
good  teachers  who  were  neither  strong  nor 
large,  bodily,  yet  size  and  weight,  added  to 
talent  and  culture,  are  no  mean  factors  in 
the  great  work  demanded  by  the  teacher.  A 
grand  personal  presence  has  its  advantages; 
one  who  is  small  is  obliged  to  make  up  in 
tact,  wisdom,  and  talent  for  lack  of  power, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  those  who  are 
slight,  slender,  and  measurably  deficient  in 
muscular  strength,  to  say  that  they  would 
be  all  the  better  if  to  their  talents  they  could 
add  physical  size  and  power.  There  is  a 
certain  respect  paid  to  size  and  strength, 
especially  by  boys  whose  law  is  that  of  mus- 
cle, and  though  many  can  govern  well  by 
wisidom  and  sagacity,  still  they  could  govern 
all  the  better  if  they  had  these  excellent 
bodily  proportions.  He  or  she,  therefore, 
who  would  be  teachers,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  best  physical  develop- 
ment, along  with  excellent  mental  capabil- 
ity, should  rejoice  and  be  thankful. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  teacher  should 
have  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  especially  ! 


a  pleasant  voice.  If  there  is  anything  that 
especially  disturbs  the  harmony  of  a  school, 
and  sets  the  nerves  of  every  pupil  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  it  is  the  rasping  voice  of  an 
irritable  teacher.  We  have  known  some  men 
whose  voices  sounded  like  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  we  have  known  some  women  whose 
voices  reminded  one  of  acids  or  the  filing  of 
saws.  Though  there  are  naturaT  differences 
in  voices,  those  that  are  least  rich,  smooth 
and  sweet,  can  be  modified  by  effort,  for  it 
will  be  observed  that  persons  with  unfortu- 
nate voices  frequently  assume  pleasant  voices 
when  they  feel  pleasantly,  and  have  a  pleas- 
ant mission  to  perform.  Let  the  disposition 
then  be  as  sweet  and  amiable  as  possible ; 
especially  with  those  whose  voices  are  unfor- 
tunate in  their  tone  and  key. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher 
should  be  well  endowed  in  the  realm    of 
mental  development.     The  organs  which  the 
phrenologist  terms  perceptive — those  located 
along  the  brow — should  be  well  developed, 
so  that  the  mind  shall  be  quick  to  take  in 
all  the  surroundings,  and  shall  see  all  that  is 
going  on  among  the  pupils.  A  person  amply 
developed  in  this  region  carries  his  knowl- 
edge, as  it  were,  in  solution,  and  can  recall 
on  the  instant  all  he  knows  of  a  subject.     If 
a  teacher  is  obliged  to  ponder,  and  cudgel 
his  brains  for  an  answer  when  a  pupil  asl^  a 
question,  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  pupils  in 
the  room  who  have  the  answer  ready  before 
the  teacher  gets  it.     How  much  respect  will 
they  have  for  such  a  teacher  ?    A  smart  boy 
or  girl  very  soon  comes  to  think,  if  the  teacher 
requires  a  long  time  to  recall  his  knowledge, 
that  he  is  not  really  the  mental  leader  in 
that  school.     But  if  the  teacher  has  in  mem- 
ory all  he  knows,  and  can  launch  it  forth 
the  instant  he  is  asked,  every  pupil  in  the 
school,  and  especially  the  dull   ones,  will 
think  that  the  teacher  is  the  prince  of  knowl- 
edge, and  he  will  be  likely  to  command  the 
respect  of  all.     The  middle  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  forfhead,  in   the  regions    of 
memory  and  reflection,  also  ought  to   be 
large.     In  short,  the  teacher  ought  to  have 
a  practical,  a  historic,  and  a  reflective  cast 
of  mind.     All  his  faculties  being  well  de- 
veloped will  enable  him  to  be  master    in 
every  field  of  knowledge,  and  he  will  not 
only  be  able  to  lead  the  school  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  command  the  respect  of  the 
most  advanced  and  the  most  brilliant.     And 
this  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  a  full  and 
prominent  eye,  which  indicates  facility  o. 
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expression,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
explain  with  ease,  vigor  and  gracefulness, 
whatever  he  may  know.  He  should  also 
have  a  fall  backhead,  where  the  organs  of 
affection  and  friendship  and  love  for  chil- 
dren are  located.  He  who  cannot  gain  the 
love  of  the  pupils  and  conciliate  their  friendly 
regard,  is  not  likely  to  win  their  intelligence 
or  hold  their  respect. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  high  crown  of 
head  to  give  ambition,  dignity,  determina- 
tion and  the  power  to  govern.  Some  per- 
sons, even  of  slight  proportions,  will  govern 
the  school  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  A  mere 
suggestion  seems  to  come  with  such  expec- 
tation of  being  obeyed,  that  it  is  obeyed. 
The  writer  once  employed  a  teacher  for  a 
winter  school,  where  there  was  a  considera- 
ble number  of  large  boys,  broad-shouldered 
sons  of  farmers  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
behave  rudely  with  impunity,  and  some- 
times had  threatened  to  carry  the  master  out 
of  the  house,  merely  for  the  rude  fun  of  the 
thing.  The  teacher  we  employed  was  a  girl 
that  weighed  95  pounds,  but  her  head  was 
high  at  the  crown  and  not  very  broad  at  the 
base.  She  was  dignified,  upright,  firm,  but 
not  passionate  or  uneven  in  temper.  The 
wise  men  of  the  district  were  alarmed  that  a 
girl  was  to  be  put  into  the  school,  and  espe- 
cially a  girl  of  such  slight  proportions.  The 
writer  knew  her  character  for  integrity,  dig- 
nity, morality,  intelligence,  and  self-posses- 
sion ;  and,  as  he  expected,  she  walked  that 
school  till  spring  without  a  ripple  of  disor- 
der or  disobedience.  The  pointing  of  her 
finger  at  some  great  boy,  grown  to  man's 
weight  and  stature,  would  make  him  cower 
and  seem  to  say,  **  Prayi  what  have  I  done, 
what  do  you  want,  how  shall  I  adjust  myself 
to  your  wishes?"  and  when  he  found  out 
that  his  long  legs  and  coarse  boots  were 
sprawling  in  an  awkward  manner,  and  that 
that  was  the  trouble,  and  he  had  adjusted 
himself,  a  dignified  inclination  of  the  head 
of  the  teacher  would  seem  to  say  that  is  all, 
and  she  would  quietly  walk  on.  The  dis- 
trict wanted  her  to  teach  the  school  the  next 
summer  and  the  next  winter,  and  the  parents, 
as  well  as  the  pupils,  learned  a  lesson. 

"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,''  is  a  thought  as  applicable  to  hu- 
man as  to  divine  government. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  high  head,  to 
give  morality,  dignity,  justice,  reverence, 
benevolence  and  sympathy.  These  will  en- 
able him  to  awaken  the  higher  sentiments  in 
the  pupils,  and  to  fill  the  .school-room  with 
an  atmosphere  of  serene  uprightness.      The 


teacher  who  goes  into  the  school  with  a 
broad,  low  head,  that  seeks  to  battle  his  way 
to  victory,  will  arouse  every  element  of  bat- 
tling in  every  pupil  who  has  enough  courage 
to  battle  anywhere,  and  it  will  be  might 
against  might.  Such  a  teacher  will  awaken 
all  the  low  elements  of  the  pupils,  and  God 
help  him  and  the  validity  of  his  school  when 
he  has  to  bruise  his  way  to  success. 

We  would,  then,  have  the  teacher  robust, 
healthy,  of  ample  dimensions,  though,  as  we 
have  intimated,  small  persons  can  sometimes 
govern  well  j  but  they  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter if  they  weighed  140  instead  of  95  pounds, 
with  the  same  head  to  think  and  work.  The 
teacher  should  also  be  quick  of  perception, 
retentive  in  memory,  sound  in  philosophic 
understanding,  sympathetica!,  respectful,  up- 
right, hopeful,  persevering,  steadfast,  digni- 
fiwl,  ambitious,  and  affectionate.  In  short, 
the  more  there  is  of  the  teacher  of  harmo- 
nious, mental  vigor,  and  in  extended  and 
minute  culture,  the  better.  The  teacher 
should  have  an  equable  temper,  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  self-control ;  and  we  think  good 
government  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  low- 
toned  voice,  as  if  the  teacher  were  not  hasty 
or  angry,  or  in  any  way  exasperated,  and  as 
if  he  expected  obedience  without  noise  or 
force. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  a  teacher  needs 
an  excellent  organization,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, and  that  he  needs  to  carry  all  the 
Christian  graces  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom. 

Secondly :  What  should  the  teacher  know  ? 
The  teacher  should  understand  human  char- 
acter, and  be  able  at  a  glance  to  comprehend 
the  leading  traits  of  each  of  his  pupils ; 
he  should  understand  the  temperaments  and 
their  influence  on  the  character  and  tabnts ; 
should  know  that  a  blue-eyed  and  sharp-fea- 
tured boy  or  girl  will  be  nervous  and  rest- 
less, and  sometimes  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
school,  and  be  very  quick  to  get  a  lesson, 
especially  if  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead 
be  prominent,  and  the  eye  be  full ;  while  a 
dark,  sturdy,  tough  organization  will  be 
slow  but  sound,  and  will  require  patience 
and  numerous  explanations  from  the  teacher. 
A  high,  square  forehead  will  be  comprehen- 
sive, but  not  quick,  unless  the  temperament 
be  very  active.  A  child  with  a  high,  broad 
crown  of  head  will  be  ambitious  and  very 
sensitive  to  praise ;  while  one  low  and  small 
in  that  region  will  need  much  encourage- 
ment. One  with  a  low,  broad  head  will 
be  selfish,  tricky,  deceitful,  and  sulky,  if 
provoked,  or  cruel,  if  enraged.  The  teacher 
should  know  how  to  detect  all  these  and 
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many  other  peculiarities,  in  order  to  treat 
each  one  in  a  way  best  adapted  to  produce 
the  desired  result. 

The  teacher  needs  to  know  thoroughly  all 
he  is  expected  to  teach,  and  while  teachers 
are  being  trained  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments, they  should  be  pushing  their  own 
studies  to  perfection,  and  qualifying  them- 
selves for  teaching  the  higher  departments, 
so  that  when  they  enter  upon  a  higher  grade 
of  instruction,  there  should  be  very  little  to 
be  learned  in  that  field  of  inquiry.  Old 
lawyers,  old  doctors,  old  ministers  are  ap- 
plied to  for  their  wisdom  because  they  have 
had  time  to  learn.  Let  the  young  teacher, 
while  engaged  in  primary  instruction,  push 
forward  inquiry  and  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar in  the  fields  of  knowledge  which  are 
to  be  occupied  at  a  later  stage,  and  thus  the 
standard  of  instruction  will  be  raised,  and 
teaching  will  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  necessary,  but  one 
of  the  noblest  professions. 

Lastly,  what  is  the  teacher  to  do  ?  If  the 
teacher  can  be  what  he  should  be,  and  krww 
what  he  ought  to  know,. the  field  of  doing 
will  be  well  tilled ;  for  if  he  be  honest— and 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  ingredients — ^hewill 
feel  an  earnest  sense  of  duty  to  fulfill  his  ob- 
ligations to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  pupils, 
to  parents,  and  to  the  public.  He  will  not 
be  satisfied  simply  to  go  over  a  given  curri- 
culum of  study,  and  advance  the  pupils  in 
that ;  he  will  feel  it  necessary  to  imbue  the 
pupils  with  a  high  and  holy  hope  of  success 
and  usefulness  in  the  employment  of  the 
knowledge  he  acquires.  And  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  teacher  should  not  also  be  a 
moral  instructor,  nor  why  the  soul  and  the 
manners  should  not  be  elevated  and  refined ; 
for  while  the  teacher  is  imparting  layer  by 
layer  of  the  facts  of  knowledge,  as  the  mason 
lays  brick,  we  see  no  reason  why  these  facts 
of  knowledge  should  not  be  properly  ce- 
mented by  the  mortar  of  morality,  so  th^t 
the  mental  culture  shall  not  only  be  grand, 
but  solidified  with  principle  and  built  up  in 
power.  How  many  teachers  in  a  hundred 
can  meet  these  requisitions?  How  many 
are  there  who  fall  below,  and  yet  might 
greatly  improve,  and  from  having  indifferent 
success  might  triumph  and  become  not  only 
highly  esteemed,  but  popular  and  happy,  as 
well  as  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense?  We 
hold  that  the  thinker,  the  brain-laborer,  and 
especially  the  teacher,  who  instructs  others 
in  all  that  pertains  to  literature  and  science, 
is  as  really  a  producer  as  he  who  uses  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  the  teacher  towards 


the  accomplishment  of  business  purposes. 
Does  not  the  teacher  who  instructs  the  pupils 
how  to  keep  accounts,  and  qualifies  them  for 
commerce,  banking,  and  other  business,  con- 
tribute as  essentially  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  as  he  who  keeps  the  accounts,  plans 
business  and  works  out  the  results?  It  might 
be  as  truly  said  that  the  grindstone  is  not 
a  producer,  because  it  never  cuts  down  trees, 
or  hews  timber,  mows  grass,  or  planes 
boards;  but  the  axe,  sycthe  and  plane  are 
useless  without  the  sharp  edge  which  the 
grindstone  imparts.  So  the  human  mind, 
sent  out  without  the  sharpening  influences  of 
education  and  the  refining  elements  of  moral 
power,  cannot  with  fieurility  hew  its  way  to 
honorable  and  worthy  success. 

Let  the  teacher  feel  that  he  is  the  main 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  world's  success; 
and  while  doing  his  duty  taithfully  and 
nobly,  let  him  stand  erect  as  one  of  God's 
noble  men. 
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[After  working  each  example,  explain  the  process  in 
rn  language-^.  /.,  you  neea  not  repeat  mles  in  the  woi 
le  book.] 


n  your 
'ords  of 


bousand  and  three 


own  I 
the  I 

1.  Reduce  176^9  ounces  to  if^/tons. 

2.  Divide  (6X-H2K)  by  (7-+  I2;i). 

3.  Write  five  millions,  sixty-six  tnousi 
milHonths  Hn  figures). 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  plastering  a  partition  7  ft.  8 
in.  long,  and  10  ft.  3  in.  high,  at  45  cents  per  square 
yard,  deducting  a  door  6  ft.  3  in.  l^  2  ft.  10  in.? 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  6  tons  13  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  of 
sugar  at  ^4.68^  per  cwt.? 

6.  A  man  owning  ^  of  a  ship  sold  40  per  cent,  of 
his  share  :  what  part  oJ\the  ship  did  he  sell,  and  what 
part  did  he  still  own  ? 

7.  A  began  business  with  ^5,000;  the  first  year  he 
gained  14^  per  cent.,  which  he  added  to  his  capi- 
tal; the  second  year  he  gained  8  per  cent.,  which  he 
added  to  his  capital;  the  third  year  he  lost  12  per 
cent,  and  quit;  how  much  better  ofi  was  he  than 
when  he  started  ? 

8.  A  lawyer  charg«Nl  8  per  cent,  for  collecting  a 
note  of  ^648.75;  what  is  his  fee,  and  what  the  net 
proceeds? 

9.  A  imported  from  Europe  80  cases  of  eau  dt 
Cologne t  12  bottles  each,  5  per  cent,  breakage,  duty 
40  per  cent,  freight  and  other  charges  ^7.20,  and 
the  whole  cost  )^7  29.60  >  what  did  it  cost  a  bottle  at 
Cologne  ?  what  in  store  ?  and  how  much  a  bottle 
should  I  charge  to  clear  35  per  cent.? 

10.  In  what  time  will  j^ioo  double  itself  by  sim- 
ple interest  at  4>i,  5,  6,  7,  7^,  8,  9,  10, 1 1,  \^%,  15 
per  cent.? 

History.— What  were  the  motives  which  induced 
the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  New  England  to  form 
settlements  in  America  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Revolutionary  War?  What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 
Of  whom  did  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Decla- 
ration consist  ?    Name  in  order  the  Presidents  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  length  of  time  each  continued 
In  office  ?  Name  the  battles  of  1 775.  What  waa  the 
Missouri  Compromise?  What  were  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  Stales  at  the  close  oi  the  Revolution? 
What  territories  have  since  been  acquired?  Name  the 
date  of  each  acquisition.  State  the  causes  of  the  late 
Rebellion  :  when  and  where  did  it  begin,  and  when 
and  where  did  it  end  ? 

Grammar.— What  is  an  Adjective  ?  What  is  a 
Conjunctive  Adverb?  Analyze  the  following  sen- 
tence :  •*  It  is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart 
should  now  and  then  have  sunk,  when  he  reflected 
against  wAat  odds,  and  for  what  a  prize,  he  was  in  a 
few  hours  to  contend/*  Parse  the  italicized  words 
in  the  above  sentence.  When  are  words  declin- 
able ?  Give  an  example  of  a  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable word.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modi- 
fied subject  and  a  modified  predicate.  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  abstract  and  a  concrete  noun  ? 
Write  four  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  plural. 
Write  several  adjectives  which  do  not  admit  of  de- 
grees of  comparison.  Parse  much  in  the  following 
sentences  :  You  have  much  offended  him.  He  has 
taken  mttcA  pains.  Where  much  is  given  much  is 
required. 

Geography.— Name  all  the  bodies  of  water  over 
which  a  vessel  would  pass  in  the  passace  from  Boston 
to  Vienna.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  Russia, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Brazil,  Japan.  Upon  what  does  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  depend  ?  Do  all 
places  in  the  same  latitude  have  the  same  climate  ? 
What  circumstances  determine  the  climate  of  a  coun- 
try ?  Name  the  chiei  productions  of  the  Southern 
Stales.  From  what  cities  are  these  productions  ex- 
ported ?  When  it  is  noon  in  Boston  what  time  is  it 
m  Paris  ?  in  Washington  ?  Name  the  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  tell  for  what 
they  are  noted.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia.  What  do  we  obtain  from  Canton  ?  Havana  ? 
Calcutta  ?  Mention  the  most  important  cities  on  the 
Mississippi  River  ?  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

PhysioijOGY. — Define  human  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology.  How  many,  and  what  are  the  fundamental 
tissues  that  form  the  solid  part  of  the  body  ?  Men- 
tion the  parts  embraced  in  the  digestive  organs. 
Give  a  description  of  the  digestive  functions.  Ex- 
plain the  process  of  nutrition.  What  parts  constitute 
the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  De- 
scribe the  general  and  pulmonary  circulations.  What 
indispensable  vital  result  follows  respiration  ?  What 
parts  comprise  the  nervous  system  ?  Describe  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Natural  Philosophy.— Define  inertia,  and  state 
its  effects.  Give  examples  of  elasticity.  What  is 
capillary  attraction  ?  Give  illustrations.  State  the 
effect  of  centrifugal  force  on  weight.  Define  mo^ 
mentum ;  what  is  the  rule  for  obtaining  the  power  of 
a  striking  force?  Apply  the  principle  pf  circular 
motion  to  the  revolution  of  the  oarth  about  the  sun. 
Sute  how  water  is  used  as  a  mechanical  power. 
Prove  that  air  has  weight.  Describe  ihe  compass, 
and  why  the  needle  points  north  and  south.  What 
is  lightning  ?    Describe  the  different  kinds. 

Spelling. — Maintenance,  Meretricious,  Griev. 
ance,  Believe,  Receive,  Recipe,  Energize,  Business, 
Immediately,  Enough,  Courteously,  Succinctly,  Cyn- 
idsm,  Destination,  Correspond,  Impervious,  Trans- 
ferred, Voluminous,  Exhausted,  Variegated,  Reti- 
cence, Sough,  Deficient,  Ascetic,  Extraordinary,  Irre- 
asUble,  Ineffable,  Recalcitrant,  Irascible,  Subtlety. 
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THE  pupils  are  all  busy  at  work  in  school 
again ;  and  with  the  resumption  of 
their  studies  the  old  question  of  "  overwork" 
comes  up  anew.  No  doubt  some  may  have 
over-played  themselves  in  their  vacation,  and 
may  even  be  glad  of  school  as  a  rest.  But 
the  larger  number  have  really  freshened  and 
invigorated  themselves.  And  they  are  ready, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
teachers,  to  make  the  most  of  their  school 
days.  Few  of  them  have  discovered  that 
play  is  laborious.  Yet  some  may  think  that 
study  seems  like  work,  and  be  ready  to  listen 
to  any  one  who  points  out  the  danger  of 
over-stud  V.  The  Z^^^ifr  has  often  spoken 
upon  the  bad  effects  of  giving  too  many  hours 
to  books  and  tasks  and  mere  memorizing. 
It  is  better  to  acquire  a  few  things  thoroughly 
than  to  skim  over  many  superficially  ;  and 
he  who  would  do  well  must  not  attempt  too 
much. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  mental 
"  overwork' '  question.  No  skill  in  ball-play 
or  gymnastics  will  develop  mind,  and  the 
"muscular  theory**,  of  education  is  good 
only  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  growth  of  a 
sound  body,  as  the  support  and  residence  of 
a  sound  mind.  The  intellect  must  be  made 
to  keep  pace  in  power  with  the  animal  func- 
tions, and,  as  the  body  grows  weak  without 
exercise,  so  do  the  mental  faculties  lose  tone 
and  strength  by  inactivity.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  exercise  of  the  mind  en- 
feebles the  body.  On  the  contrary,  an  active 
mind,  under  proper  conditions,  advances 
the  bodily  health.  The  same  motive  to 
give  the  body  rest — ^pausing  when  we  are 
fatigued — should  be  noted  in  study.  Indo- 
lence of  the  body  produces  inertia,  and  in- 
ertia sluggishness,  and  sluggishness  incapa- 
city.   So  it  is  with  the  mental  powers. 

Philadelphia  has  presented  among  her 
honored  citizens  many  men  remarkable  at 
an  advanced  age  for  bodily  activity  and  en- 
durance. The  same  men,  some  of  whom 
are  still  surviving,  are  noted  for  their  men- 
tal vigor.  Names  might  be  cited ;  but  they 
do  not  desire  such  notoriety,  and  every 
reader  can  recall  instances,  both  from  com- 
mon report  and  from  the  circle  of  his  owa 
acquaintance.  A  well-saved  veteran,  ninety- 
six  years  of  age,  being  asked  by  an  intimate 
friend  how  he  kept  up  his  mental  as  well  as 
his  bodily  strength,  answered :  '*  The  chief 
circumstance  to  which  I  attribute  my  health, 
is  that  throughout  life  I  have  always  acted  on 
the  prihciple  that  it  is  just  as  important,  even 
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from  the  health  point  of  view,  to  keep  the 
mind  active,  as  it  is  to  give  plenty  of  exer- 
cise to  the  body."  The  experience  of 
nearly  a  century  should  make  a  man  a  com- 
petent witness  on  this  subject. 

The  means  of  keeping  up  bodily  strength 
is  by  methodical  living.  In  the  proverbial 
phrase,  we  should  make  "one  hand  help  the 
other,"  and  so  arrange  our  exertions  that 
our  efforts  harmonize  for  definite  results.  In 
mental  exercises,  and  especially  in  school 
training,  the  same  method  should  be  pre- 
served. In  application  of  this  principle  we 
may  instance  what  has  often  before  been 
Spoken  of  in  these  columns,  the  school  exer- 
cise which  terrifies  boys  and  girls  under  the 
name  of  "composition."  The  fact  is  fre- 
quently referred  to — ^annually  at  least  at  the 
school  openings — that  few  pupils  learn  to 
write  letters.  This  year,  as  every  year,  this 
deficiency  has  been  alluded  to  in  various 
publications.  The  Z^/^<rr  suggests,  as  it  has 
done  before,  the  writing  of  letters  instead  of 
"composition,"  so  called,  which  means  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  Letters  would  mean  some- 
thing, and  could  be  made  to  mean  much. 
The  writers  might  devote  them  to  a  sort  of 
review  of  some  of  their  school  exercises,  and 
thus  give  themselves  an  actual  and  definite 
apprehension  of  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  they  are  learning.  They  would  be 
taking  the  very  best  course  to  improve  their 
knowledge  by  putting  what  they  know  in  a 


clearly  expressed  statement.  To  be  able  to 
write  what  one  knows  in  plain  and  pleasant 
language,  is  to  write  what  best  deserves  the 
name  of  a  letter. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


HARDLY  EARNED. 

To  her  bumble  room  at  last  returned. 
To  seek  for  the  rest  so  hardly  earned. 

The  poor  little  teacher  has  come. 
She  has  patiently  worked  the  long,  long  day. 
To  read  and  spell  she  has  taught  the  way. 

And  unraveled  many  a  sum. 
She  has  guided  the  strokes  of  tiny  hands. 
Traced  winding  rivers  through  foreign  lands, 

'Till  all  the  lessons  were  said ; 
And. the  evening  hour  is  here  once  more. 
That  comes  when  labor  at  last  is  o*er. 

The  weary  struggle  for  bread. 
The  heights  of  knowledge  are  hard  to  reach. 
And  the  tiny  heads  that  she  tries  to  teach. 

How  stupid  they  sometimes  seem ! 
Her  heart  is  weary  with  toil  and  care. 
And  the  aching  head  lies  helpless  there. 

Watching  the  fire-light*8  gleam. 
The  shadows  fall  on  the  tired  eyes. 
The  hand  of  sleep  on  her  eyelids  lies— 

There  is  rest  for  the  toiler  now ; 
The  cheerful  kettle  its  story  speaks. 
The  fire-light  plays  on  the  pallid  cheeks, 
Peace  falls  on  the  care-worn  brow. 
No  friend  or  lover  is  waiting  near, 
No  lips  to  kiss  her,  no  voice  to  cheer. 

Only  the  Angel  of  Sleep. 
He  comes  to  quiet  the  sorrowful  moan 
Of  the  woman's  heart  that  is  all  alone. 

And  his  gentle  watch  to  keep. 

—Harper^s  Weekly, 
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J.  P.  WICKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 


THE  greater  part  of  the  fine  buildings 
belonging  to  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Bloomsburg  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  4th.  The 
clothing  of  the  students  and  teachers,  the 
property  of  the  societies,  and  the  furniture 
in  the  buildings  were,  in  good  part,  saved. 
The  building  cost  over  |6o,ooo,  and  was 
insured  for  130,000.  The  origin  of  the 
iire  is  unknown.  It  broke  out  in  a  room  in 
the  fourth  story,  and  getting  between  the 
-wall  and  the  mansard  roof,  could  not  be 
extinguished. 

This  calamity  falls  very  heavily  upon  the 
trustees  and  friends  of  the  school.  They 
had  a  long  and  hard  struggle  in  the  effort 
to  build  it  up,  and  only  within  the  l|st  year 


or  so  did  they  begin  to  realize  that  the 
victorv  was  nearly  won.  All  of  our  Normal 
Schools  have  had  their  battles  to  fight,  but 
Bloomsburg  has  in  some  respects  had  more 
diflSculties  to  encounter  than  any  of  them. 
Devotion  and  courage  alone  saved  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion  from  complete 
destruction.  But  the  dark  cloud  that  had 
hung  over  it  for  years  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
passing  away.  Under  the  present  principal 
and  faculty  the  school  has  been  constantly 
gaining  strength.  The  last  graduating  class 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  the 
schools.  And  the  fall  term  had  just  opened 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  with  such  a 
number  of  students,  and  such  an  esprit  du 
carps  as  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  all  concerned.  But  the  fire  came,,  and, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  buildingSr  Boany 
high  hopes  are  almost  crushed.  , 

Still,   the   Bloomsburg    people    are   not     | 
wholly  cast  down.  On  the  Monday  morning,. 
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after  the  fire,  they  assembled  in  town  meet- 
ing at  the  Court  House,  and  after  reasoning 
together  as  to  what  should  be  done,  resolved 
to  continue  the  school  in  operation;  to 
rebuild  the  burned  buildings ;  to  rent  tem- 
porary boarding  houses  for  the  students; 
and  to  collect  subscriptions  to  replace  the 
lost  clothing. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular 
letter  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  dated 
September  8th,  four  days  after  the  fire,  has 
the  right  ring  about  it : 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  our  citizens 
have  promptly  opened  their  houses  to  the  students, 
and  all  are  now  provided  with  comfortable  homes 
in  good  families. 

Our  school  is  running  efficiently  as  usual  in 
Normal  Hall  building,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.^ 

Measures  are  already  taking  for  speedily  rebuild- 
ing, and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  our  new  Nor- 
mal Home  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  22d  of 
February,  the  anniversary  of  the  recc^ition  of  the 
school  as  a  State  institution. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  L   QiUS^ois^t  Principal, 

The  faculty,  too,  met  and  resolved  to 
stand  by  the  school,  to  work  without  pay 
and  defray  their  own  expenses,  if  necessary. 

Our.  sympathies  are  deeply  moved  in 
behalf  of  this  noble  institution  and  the 
heroic  people  who  built  it  up  and  propose 
to  continue  it ;  ancf  we  do  hope  that  good 
and  true  men  throughout  the  whole  district 
will  now  come  to  their  aid. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  visited  Blooms- 
burg  and  found  the  school  in  operation  with 
a  large  attendance  of  students ;  and  teachers, 
trustees  and  citizens  heroically  at  work  raising 
money  and  forming  plans  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings. 


A  COLORED  MAN  AT  LEWISBURG 
UNIVERSITY. 


IN  accordance  with  social  laws  over  which 
conventional  regulations  and  legislative 
enactments  can  exercise  but  a  limited  con- 
trol, the  colored  people  of  this  country  have 
their  future  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  If 
they  prove  themselves  intellectually  and 
morally  worthy,  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  prejudice  will  melt  away  before  them, 
and  they  will  obtain,  without  effort,  what 
otherwise  all  the  civil  rights  bills  that  could 
be  crowded  into  our  statute  books  will  not 
give  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
we  will  state  the  case  of  a  young  colored 
man  who,  at  the  late  commencement,  gradu- 
ated at  the  Lewisburg  University.    He  is 


the  first  man  of  his  race  who  ever  graduated 
at  a  Pennsylvania  college  not  specially 
established  for  colored  people ;  and  the  fact 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  went  through 
the  whole  four  years'  course  and  delivered 
his  address  and  received  his  diploma  on 
commencement  day,  without  disturbing,  in 
any  way,  the  life  of  the  college,  or  attract- 
ing any  unfavorable  public  comment.  For 
all  this  much  credit  is  due  the  man,  and  we 
cannot  but  honor  the  brave  institution  that 
has  in  such  an  unpretending  way  dared  to 
open  its  doors  to  one  of  a  class  so  widely 
proscribed.  There  is  a  guiding  star  in  the 
heavens  for  the  colored  people  of  America, 
if  they,  like  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  will 
but  follow  where  it  leads. 

Concerning  the  young  man  of  whom  we 
have  above  written,  we  are  permitted  to 
print  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  private 
letter  of  Dr.  Loomis,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  a  friend : 

There  are  not  many  facts  in  my  possession  about 
the  colored  man  who  graduated  from  the  University 
in  June  last. 

His  name  is  Edward  McKnight  Brawley.  Jie 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  a  slave  till 
he  ceased  to  be  so  by  the  great  proclamation.  He 
studied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  was  admitted  to 
our  Freshman  class  in  A.  D.  187 1.  He  sustained  a 
fair  examination  for  admission  and  maintained  a 
position  for  scholarship  above  the  average  grade. 
There  was  no  department  in  which  he  did  not  show 
himself  able  to  master  all  difficulties. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  state  that  some  persons,  on 
whom  his  support  depended,  were  doubtful  whether 
he  would  be  well  received  among  the  students.  But 
instead  of  being  repulsed  by  them,  he  was  put  exactly 
where  his  character  and  scholarship  and  general 
bearing  would  put  him.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
suffered  any  inconvenience  from  being  colored.  He 
maintained  so  correct  a  balance  between  demand- 
ing too  much  and  accepting  too  little  that  his  posi- 
tion scarcely  had  any  tinge  of  his  color. 

His  profession  of  religion,  which  was  made  before 
coming  here,  was  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  con^ 
sistent  manner  through  his  whole  course.  He  was 
subsequently  to  his  graduation  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  is  now  engaged  in  behalf  of 
Sunday  schools  among  his  people  in  South  Carolina. 


WHAT  WAS  THOUGHT  OF  US. 


T  TNDER  the  head  of  "A  School-Mis- 
\j  tress  Abroad,**  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
of  August  1 8th,  contains  the  following 
sprightly  letter  concerning  persons  and 
things  at  Wilkesbarre  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 
There  are  a  few  personalities  in  it  which  we 
would  like  to  omit ;  but  to  do  so  would  spoil 
the  fun  for  others,  and  so  we  print  them. 
"  Patti,*'  whoever  she  may  be^  must  not  fail 
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to  be  at  West  Chester  next  year.  There  are 
those  who  would  like  to  see  how  she  looks. 
To  THB  Editor  op  the  Times  : 

Home  again,  home  again. 

From  a  foreign  town ; 
And  O,  I  am  so  glad  I  went, 

I  sure  must  write  it  down  1 

Excuse  me  for  this  poetical  burst,  for  I  haye,  like 
Mr.  Wegg,  a  habit  of  occasionally  "dropping  into 
poetry;"  besides,  Fve  come  back  with  so  many 
bees  in  my  bonnet  that  I  cannot  be  quiet,  I  must 
do  something  out  of  the  usual  order.  So,  I  say 
again,  I  am  glad  I  went.  What  if  rising  at  the 
unearthly  hour  of  4  a.  m.  did  cause  me  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor  little  early  bird  that  caught  the 
worm,  since  I  caught  something  fully  as  disagreea- 
ble— ^a  raging  headache?  What  if  I  did  go  whizzing 
through  the  lovely  land,  lying  fresh  and  green,  and 
wonderfully  fair  under  the  morning  sunshine,  with  a 
sense  of  dreadful  faintness  in  my  .breast  ?  (That  isn't 
precisely  physiological,  but  it's  poetical,  which  is 
much  nicer.)  What  if  it  was  with  dizzy  eyes  I 
watched  those  grand  old  mountains  rise  and  rise  as 
we  swept  onward  through  the  Gap  and  |ip  the  valley 
of  the  Lehigh,  till  they  stood  ranged  behind  us  in 
one  solid  wall,  green  to  the  very  top,  that  shut  us  in 
from  all  the  worid  we  left  behind  ?  What  if  the 
view  that  opened  out  before  us,  when  the  fairest 
▼alley  of  the  Ke}'stone  State,  Wyoming,  lay  like  a 
picture  far  below,  seemed  to  my  giddy  sight  to  rise 
afid  fall  as  we  slowly  climbed  the  up-grade  of  the 
Summit?  What  if  that  urbane  gentleman,  the 
clerk  of  the  Valley  House,  remembers  me  forever  as 
a  small  shrew,  who,  with  pale  face,  disheveled  hair 
and  hat  very  much  on  one  side,  demanded  a  room 
«  immediately  ?"  What  if  it  was  one  by  the  village 
clock  when  I  got  into  Wilkesbarre,  and  it  was 
three  by  the  hotel  time-piece  when  I  got  any  dinner, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
a  private  discussion  of  the  question  :  Which  is  the 
more  to  be  desired,  an  appetite  and  no  breakfast  for 
lack  of  time,  or  a  dinner  and  no  appetite  because  of 
sickness?  Consequence,  no  association  fbr  me 
till  evening.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  I 
am  "  so  glad"  I  went  to  Wilkesbarre.  Why,  that 
first  evening  in  the  pretty,  theatre-like  building  they 
call  Music  Hall,  with  its  bright  lights  and  bright 
audience  of  thinking  men  and  women,  would  have 
paid  for  all.  The  exercises  of  that  one  session 
made  it  worth  while.  The  sturdy,  practical  common 
sense  of  Professor  Fetter's  essay  upon  **  The  Power 
of  Thought,"  as  he  urged  in  plain,  forcible  language 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  child  how  to  think  ; 
the  fun  of  Gail  Hamilton's  spicy  protest  against 
trailing  street  dresse^i,  as  read  by  Miss  Patridge,  and 
the  exceeding  great  privilege  of  hearing  those 
mooted  points-  -**  morals  and  manners" — settled  in 
the  sincere,  eloquent  and  eminently  womanly  way 
in  which  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  of  Swarthmore, 
disposed  of  them,  were  worth  the  painful  journey 
over  again.  Indeed,  any  one  who  could  attend  that 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  teachers  and  not  go 
home  with  more  ideas  than  they  brought  must 
must  certainly  be  lacking  in  what  they  will  never  be 
able  to  buy—capacity.  I  have  been  considering 
that  sentence,  and  remembering  that  there  are  14,000 
<*  instructors  of  youth"  in  this  State,  and  of  these 
but  4C0  were  at  Wilkesbarre,  I  change  my  statement, 
lest  I  may  be  thought  to  be  a  person  of  velocity, 
rather  than  veracity !  I  say  instead  that  it  was  the 
vanguard  who  met  there,  a  convention  of  the  fore- 


most in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  the  Keystone 
State.  What  they  have  loist  who  stayed  away,  they 
shall  not  know ;  of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
table,  thev  may  gather  a  few,  but  of  the  good  things 
which  filled  the  board  only  those  who  sat  down  to 
the  feast  can  tell. 

How  many  of  the  problems  of  the  universe  then 
proposed  were  solved  before  our  eyes,  only  we  shall 
know  who  saw  the  cyphering  done.  But  be  assured 
that  all  the  "hard  sums"  in  the  schoolmasters'  arith- 
metic were  brought  forward,  from  that  dreadful  ques- 
tion of  discipline  (which  staggers  many  of  the  begin- 
ners in  the  art  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  and  sometimes  bothers  veterans  in  the  service, 
but  which  Prof.  Fairchild,  with  his  significant  simiU 
of  the  roses  and  the  ivy,  with  the  wcUl  behind  them, 
so  serenely  disposed  of)  up  to  the  latest  posers  which 
that  old  pedagogue — Experience — is  constantly  pro- 
pounding ;  and  they  tackled  them  all,  and  grappled 
with  them  manfully  and  woman  fully.  First  came 
the  great  subject  of  moral  training.  At  the  head  of 
this  class  stood  our  worthy  president,  Bible  in  hand« 
and  next  to  him  Miss  Sanford,  with  her  earnest,  sen- 
sible face  and  sincere  manner.  Then  the  change  in 
the  existing  courses  of  study  in  our  schools,  which  the 
growing  demand  for  a  more  practical  education  for 
the  masses  is  bringing  about,  was  debated.  Fore- 
most was  Prof.  Angell's  logical  argument  for  the 
"Study  of  Civil  Government,"  which  none  could 
refute  or  gainsay ;  for  how  else  can  the  future  Presi- 
dents and  Presidentesses  be  well  informed  when 
their  greatness  shall  be  thrust  upon  them  ?  Professor 
Jillson  would  have  every  child  know  something  of 
the  physical  sciences,  while  Professor  Montgomeiy, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  would  put  into  their  hands 
drawing-book  and  pencil,  and  teach  them  to  draw 
as  now  they  are  taught  to  write.  Miss  Trimble  pre- 
sented a  "Chart  of  Literature,"  which  seemed  sur- 
prisingly like  a  short  cut  to  knowledge  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Jones  looked  the  matter  straight 
in  the  face  in  his  essay  upon  "  Industrial  Educa- 
tion." The  Grading  of  Schools,  a  kindred  topic, 
was  well  treated  in  two  interesting  papers — one  en- 
titled; "  The  Relation  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  to 
the  University,"  by  Rev.  D.  Copeland,  and  the  other, 
"  A  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools,"  by 
Jesse  Newlin,  Superintendent  of  Schuylkill  county. 

Refonn,  too,  had  its  champions,  both  wings  of 
that  hippogriff  being  well  represented — the  radical 
bv  Miss  Patridge,  little,  brown  and  plain,  but  "  terri- 
bly in  earnest,"  pleading  for  the  cause  of  Physical 
Education  with  rapid  words,  flushed  cheeks  and 
impetuous  manner,  the  conservative  by  Prof.  March, 
tall,  dark  and  calm,  urging  in  his  deliberate  fashion, 
a  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language. 
His  tone  was  monotonous,  his  face  quiet,  and,  but 
for  the  eyes,  lacking  expression ;  ana  he  spoke  as 
calmly  of  this  reform,  which  involves  the  forming 
absolutely  of  a  new  language,  as  if  he  saw  it  already 
accomplished.  There  was  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  "coming  to  the  point"  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  association,  and  that 
point  was  schools  and  school  teaching.  The  proof 
of  which  was  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  paper 
upon  general  topics,  that  being  upon  "  The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Educational  Forces  in  Society,"  by 
William  S.  Schofield,  of  Philadelphia.  But  it  must 
have  been  amusing  to  a  "  looker-on  in  Vienna"-  to 
see  how  these  sharp-shooters,  who  '*  drew  the  bead" 
so  promptly  upon  friend  or  foe  in  defense  of  their 
pet  theories,  fall  into  line  instanter,  to  pour  a  volley 
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upon  the  andacions  skirmisher  who  dared  to  attack 
the  common  school  system.  To  see  Prof.  Wicker- 
sham's  gray  head  and  slight  figure  rise,  as  if  at  the 
bugle  odl,  and  his  fine  face  and  magnetic  eyes 
turned  full  upon  the  unwary  speaker,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  extinguish  him  utterly,  was  something  to 
be  remembered.  There  was  of  course  **  a  gathering 
of  the  clan&"  on  the  last  evening  to  hear  him  upon 
that  subject  dear  to  every  Philadelphian,  "  The  Cen- 
tennial." And  it  certainly  seemed  to  me,  thinking, 
as  I  listened  to  his  eloquent  plea,  of  his  life-long 
devotion  to  the  cause  and  his  wide  experience  in  the 
work,  that  none  could  be  found  better  fitted  to 
superintend  a  grand  exposition  of  our  public  schools 
in  1876  than  he. 

It  was  pleasant,  that  last  meeting  of  ours,  with  its 
terse  resolutions  (for  we  were  a  resolute  body),  its 
hearty  little  speeches  of  friendship  and  good  will, 
particularly  when,  after  Dr.  Guthrie  had  spoken. 
President  Woodruff  arose,  with  a  little  flush  of  pride, 
and  claimed  him  as  a  former  pupil.  As  the  time 
drew  near  when  we  must  part,  I  gave  another  glance 
around  upon  the  faces  that  three  days  had  made 
£uniliar  and.  like  friends  to  me,  but  which  I  might 
never  see  again.  There  sat  our  good  president, 
with  that  little  look  of  anxiety  which  had  hatinted 
his  shr^d,  kindly  face  gone,  and  a  smile  in  its 
stead,  as  if  "  his  cares  dropped  from  him  like  Che 
needles  shaken  from  out  the  gusty  pine.*'  Just  a 
little  in  the  background  was  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Hugh  B.  Eastbum,  tall,  strong- 
ly built,  a  Saxon  in  complexion  and  temperament, 
with  a  frank,  boyish  face  and  listless  attitude ;  but  I 
knew  how  the  whole  man  could  change  upon  occa- 
sion, the  face  seem  older,  the  form  vigorous  and 
manly,  and  the  manner  alert  and  decisive.  Prof. 
Allen's  grey  head  was  close  beside  Prof.  Wicker- 
sham's,  as  usual,  for  they  are  seldom  far  apart,  and 
they  look  so  much  alike  at  a  little  distance  as  to  be 
taken  for  one  another.  His  genial  face  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  some  "  happy  thought" 
was  sure  to  come  just  at  the  proper  moment.  In  a 
line  with  these  two  veteran  educators  sat  another 
life- long  worker  for  the  people's  good — Professor 
Johonot,  of  New  York,  late  of  the  Missouri  State 
Normal  School.  Very  tall  and  slender,  but  well 
formed,  with  a  pale  face,  surrounded  by  thick  gray 
hair  and  whiskere,  and  gray  eyes,  with  a  glance  like 
an  eagle's,  he  was  by  far  the  most  striking  looking 
man  in  the  house.  His  position  was  that  of  a  school 
boy,  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  and 
watching  his  face,  with  its  ever-varying  expres- 
sion, I  could  but  speculate  upon  the  life  experi- 
ence which,  burning  at  a  white  heat,  had  left  but 
the  gray  ashes  behind.  Well,  it  is  over — the  Asso- 
ciation— and  though  our  experience  of  "misty, 
moisty  wheather"  these  three  days  may  remind  us  of 
how 

Doctor  Foster  went  to  Glotter, 

In  a  shower  of  nin, 
He  stepped  in  a  puddle,  up  to  his  middle, 

And  never  went  there  again. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all,  I  believe  we  were  sorry  to  go 
away,  since  there  we  had  had  glimpses  of  what  shall 
be  in  the  years  to  come,  which  only  the  intent  eye 
may  catch ;  snatches  and  hints  of  the  questions  of 
the  future,  which  only  the  listening  ear  can  seize, 
hot  which  these  teachers  of  the  people,  leaders  as 
they  should  be,  were  progressive  enough  to  hear, 
wise  enough  to  Heed,  and  liberal  enough  to  under- 


I  was  going  to  tell  how  we  went  "  Down  in  a 
coal  mine"  and  of  that  trip  around  the  Switchback, 
in  the  midst  of  sun  and  shower,  on  Friday,  but  I 
spare  you,  and  like  Patrick  Henry,  or  was  it  John 
Adams  ?  *'  I  leave  off  as  I  began."  I  am  glad  I 
went.  PATTI. 


IDEAL  EDUCATION. 

UNDER  the  head  of  "Ideal  Education," 
the  Evening  Visitor^  published  by  the 
Philotechnic  Institute,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
prints  the  following  editorial  article,  upon 
which  we  have  a  word  to  say  below : 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Convention 
recently  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  an  elaborate  address 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Wickersham,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  "A  model  country  school  house, 
designed  for  an  ungraded  school,  could  be  erected 
on  the  Centennial  grounds.  A  single  room,  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  about  fifty  pupils,  would  be  suf- 
ficient, but  in  construction,  equipment  and  provision 
for  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  it  should  em- 
body every  improvement  known  to  American  school 
architecture.  In  other  words,  its  design  should  not 
be  to  represent  our  actual  school  houses  as  they  are, 
but  our  ideal  ones,  to  which  we  mean  to  work  up. 
It  should  be  a  model  both  for  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see 
erected  by  our  state  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  our 
town  or  village  school  houses,  containing  about  four 
rooms,  and  prepared  for  actual  school  work.  Here 
I  would  put  in  operation,  on  certain  days,  a  school 
of  different  grades  in  charge  of  teachers  of  the  great- 
est skill.  Models  of  school  houses,  real  or  ideal, 
would  be  appropriate." 

It  is  not  designed  to  show  what  the  real  condition 
of  popular  education  in  Pennsylvania  is,  but  what 
somebody  imagines  it  may  be  at  some  future  time. 
An  f^^a/ school  house  will  be  erected,  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  children  selected,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  skillful  teachers  will  show  how  they  imagine 
young  persons  should  be  taught.  In  another  part  of 
his  address.  Professor  Wickersham  says :  "  Prepara- 
tion is  already  being  made  for  putting  into  prepara- 
tion a  kindergarten,  and  there  is  no  inseparable  ob. 
stacle  in  the  way  of  our  conducting  with  it  a  school 
of  several  grades,  such  as  in  our  towns  and  villages." 

The  kindergarten  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  extempo- 
rize one  for  this  exhibition  will  be  a  fraud  which  will 
deceive  no  one.  Our  visitors  from  Europe  will  be 
persons  of  intelligence.  They  will  come  here  to  see 
the  actual  condition  of  public  education,  and  not  a 
sham  exhibition.  Pennsylvania  has  made  great 
boasts  of  her  school  system,  but  those  who  have  con- 
trolled it  have  perseveringly  rejected  improvements, 
and  now  the  institution  will  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 
Those  who  will  come  to  Philadelphia  next  year  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  tax-payers  of 
that  city  get  for  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  an- 
nually expended  for  public  education.  They  will 
observe  the  language  and  manners  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  street'.  They  will  see  the  litera- 
ture and  amusemen's  in  which  they  indulge.  They 
will  find  that  precocious  youths  think  it  manly  to 
smoke,  drink  strong  liquors  and  swear,  and  to  exhibit 
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a  contemptuous  disregard  of  parental  restraints  and 
amenities  of  polite  life.  They  will  find  houses  of 
refuge  and  prisons  crowded  with  juvenile  offenders, 
and  when  they  walk  in  the  evening  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares  they  will  find  them  thronged  with  de- 
based females  and  shameless  men.  They  will  see 
policemen  on  the  comers  in  conversation  with  lewd 
women,  and  they  will  see  thousands  of  the  "saloons" 
and  dens  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  people, 
young  and  old,  spend  their  idle  time.  The^e  are 
some  of  the  results  of  a  system  of  education  which 
ignores  correct  methods  of  mental  culture  and  the 
importance  of  industrial  training.  No  show  which 
may  b*;  arranged  in  the  Park,  however  pretty  it  may 
be,  can  cover  the  defects  of  the  public  school  system 
which  is  dwarfing  and  debasing  the  minds  of  child- 
ren, and  inculcating  habits  of  idleness. 

To  any  one  not  disposed  to  find  fault,  it 
is  obvious  enough  from  Mr.  Wickersham's 
address  that  he  intended  to  practice  no  de- 
ception upon  the  foreigners  who  may  be 
present  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  by  the 
erection  on  the  grounds  of  a  school-house 
that  would  ''embody  every  improvement 
known  to  American  School  Architecture." 
Its  purpose  was  declared  to  be  that  of  "a 
model  both  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  *  *  A  great  many  people,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  never  seen  a  good  school 
house;  it  was  thought  that  the  Centennial 
would  furnish  a  fit  opportunity  to  show  them 
one.  Such  men  as  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
J^sitar  would  possibly  be  profited  by  the  sight. 

**  The  Kindergarten  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania." 

And  no  one  professes  to  say  that  it  has 
been.  Still,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  Kindergarten  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  if  we  approve  of  that  plan  of  edu- 
cation we  may  introduce  it.  We  would  even 
be  so  liberal  as  to  allow  the  **  Philotechnic 
Institute,"  although  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  kind  of  an  institution  it  is,  a  place  in 
the  show.  Above  all  things,  we  Pennsylva- 
nians  want  an  idea/  in  school  affairs  to  which 
we  can  work  up,  and  perhaps  we  can  import 
it  from  Camden. 

"  Pennsylvania  has  made  great  boasts  of  her  school 
system,  but  those  who  have  controlled  it  have  per- 
severingly  rejected  improvements,  and  now  ^the  in- 
stitution will  be  judged  by  its  fruits." 

Ah,  that's  news  I  Who  among  those  that 
have  controlled  our  school  system  have  so 
perseveringly  opposed  improvements?  Our 
people  have  been  a  little  slow  in  adopting 
new  measures,  but  let  us  know  who  the  school 
officers  are  that  have  stood  across  the  path 
of  progress.  On  the  contrary,  Pennsylvania 
has  probably  made  more  progress  in  her 
school  work  in  the  past  ten  years  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  and  the  only  thing  we 
want  is  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  present- 


ing the  fruits  of  our  system  that  we  may  be 
judged  by  them. 

We  are  glad  that  no  Pennsylvanian  wrote 
the  last  sentences  in  the  Evening  Visitar's 
article,  although  we  are  at  the  same  time 
sorry  that  they  should  have  been  written  by 
a  Jerseyman.  They  utter  a  slander  upon  the 
public  school  system.  As  well  might  blame 
for  the  evils  mentioned  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  private  schools,  the  Sunday-schools,  the 
churches.  The  public  schools  are  a  reform- 
atory agency  of  great  power,  but  they  are  not 
likely  very  soon  to  correct  all  the  wicked- 
ness and  vice  of  a  great  city  j  nor  would  that 
result  be  reached  if  **  Philotechnic  Insti- 
tutes'* were  established  on  the  comer  of 
every  street. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  August  9, 
contained  a  criticism,  under  tlje  heacL 
of  "  How  not  to  do  it,"  which  we  append 
below,  upon  the  mode  of  conducting  State 
and  National  Teachers'  Associations.  This 
criticism  is,  in  our  opinion,  partially  just 
and  partially  unjust.  A  practical  man,  a 
man  of  intense  business  habits,  attending 
one  of  these  teachers'  meetings,  would  per- 
haps conclude  that  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  such  questions  as  that  propounded 
by  the  Ledger ^  "What  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  for  the  millions  who  have  to  finish 
their  school  lessons  in  the  primaries  and  in 
the  secondaries,  and  for  the  sixty-nine-seven- 
tieths who  have  to  go  to  work  before  they 
have  time  to  reach  the  High  School?"  And 
yet  if  any  one  thinks  such  subjects  are  wholly 
ignored,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  The  writer 
in  the  Ledger  probably  never  attended  a  State 
or  National  convention  of  teachers  in  his 
life.  He  judges  of  them  by  what  appears  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  reporters  of  news- 
papers are  much  more  apt  to  print  a  paper 
on  **  Full-orbed  Education,"  than  they  are 
to  present  a  discussion  on  "Better  Teaching 
in  Primary  Schools,"  or  **  Higher  Education 
for  the  Masses." 

But  papers  on  theoretical  educational  sub- 
jects are  not  at  all  out  of  place  at  a  teacheis' 
meeting.  The  teacher  is  an  artist.  The  high 
end  of  his  calling  is  to  make  men  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this  task, 
or  even  to  work  effectively  upon  it,  he  must 
have  his  ideal  of  manly  attributes.  Without 
it  he  is  a  mere  blind  laborer,  a  slave  to  his 
occupation,  and  all  the  products  of  his  hand 
will  necessarily  be  low  and  faulty.  The 
sculptor  who  would  make  a  beautiful  statue 
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from  a  rough  block  of  raarble  needs  an  ideal 
DO  more  than  the  teacher  who  would  make 
noble  men  and  women  of  the  children  com- 
I  mitted'to  his  care.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
teachers  lack  so  much  as  pure  and  loft)'  pro- 
fessional ideals.  The  criticism  of  the  Ledger 
is'  therefore  uncalled-for,  and  teachers  should 
continue  in  their  associations,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  State  and  National  associations, 
to  consider  themes  calculated  to  elevate,  en- 
noble and  inspire;  provided  always  they  do 
not  get  themselves  lost  in  the  clouds.  But 
hear  the  Ledger: 

••  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT." 

If  National  and  State  Educational  Associations  are 
to  be  productive  of  the  good  for  which  it  is  presumed 
they  are  established,  they  will  have  to  be  lifted  out  of 
the  nits  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  and  along 
▼hich  most  of  them  are  running  an  objectless  career. 
Take  Wednesday's  session  (for  example)  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  in  session  at  Mil- 
vaukee,  as  reported  yesterday.  One  Professor  read 
a  paper  on  •*  Families,  Past  and  Present  ;'*  anpther 
discoursed  on  **  Caste  in  Education/*  and  a  third  on 
vhat  he  called  **  Full-orbed  Education,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  good  that  can  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  real  education  by  a  national  association 
vhose  sessions  are  devoted  to  that  sort  of  paper  read- 
ing and  discoursing,  can  be  expressed  by  the  fraction 
that  stands  nearest  to  nothing.  The  teachers  and 
professors  who  employ  their  time  in  the  preparation 
of  such  papers  might  as  well  trace  them  on  the  sands 
of  the  seashore,  to  be  caught  up  by  the  winds  or 
washed  out  by  the  waves^  for  all  the  good  they  do. 
These  people  have  before  them  all  the  time  the  se- 
rioos  facts  that,  as  far  as  the  public  schools  go,  not 
more  than  1 ,200  pupils  out  of  80,000  ever  get  beyond 
the  grammar  schools ;  and  that  not  more  than  14,000 
oot  of  80,000  ever  get  beyond  the  secondary  schools ; 
and  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  public  school 
pupils  ever  get  beyond  the  primary  schools.  These 
facts  should  rivet  their  attention  and  keep  their  eyes 
avav  from  such  nonsense  as  '*  Full-orbed  Education," 
nnti!  they  have  solved  the  vital  problem  of  what  is 
iht  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  millions  who  have  to- 
finish  their  school  lessons  in  the  primaries  and  in  the 
secondaries,  and  for  the  sixty-nine-seventieths  who 
have  to  go  to  work  before  they  have  time  to  reach 
the  High  School.  As  already  observed,  full  one-half 
the  public  school  children  "  finish"  their  school  train- 
ing in  the  primaries.  One  of  the  most  vital  of  all 
''educational"  questions  is,  "  What  method  of  teach- 
ing is  the  best  to  apply  to  them,  so  as  to  get  them  as 
fiir  forward  as  possible  in  the  short  time  their  hard 
fortune  permits  them  to  remain  at  school  before  they 
are  called  to  work  to  help  to  earn  bread  for  them- 
selves and  the  families  to  which  they  belong  ?"  But 
the  devotees  of  <<  Full-orbed  Education"  who  go  to 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Associations  turn  their 
lofty  eyes  away  from  that  and  kindred  questions  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Every  practiced  teacher 
gifted  with  powers  of  observation  knows  that  these 
young  people  go  out  to  the  struggle  with  the  world 
with  no  more  than  the  crudest  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  school  learning.  They  know  that  nearly 
all  of  our  subordinate  schools  are  bungling  along  in 
theoldruts  that  leave  many  of  these  children  "stalled" 
among  the  easy  pages  of  their  spelling-booksi  when 


every  effort  ought  to  be  turned  towards  seeking  and  . 
finding  and  adopting  that  method  of  teaching  that 
will  carry  them  as  £ar  in  the  same  space  of  time  as 
the  secondary  school  children  now  get.  Thb  sort  of 
effort  and  the  same  inquiry  applied  to  the  methods 
in  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools,  are  what 
should  exercise  the  intelligence  and  mental  activity 
of  teachers*  conventions.  But  as  many  of  these  bodies 
are  now  conducted,  they  manage  to  get  the  minimum 
amount  of  valuable  result  with  the  maximum  amount 
of  display. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


N 


O  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
_  National  Teachers*  Association  has 
come  into  our  hands.  From  scattered  sources 
we  gather  a  few  facts  concerning  the  meeting. 

The  attendance  was  large,  estimated  at 
1000,  but  the  East  was  poorly  represented. 
The  delegation  from  this  state  was  exceed- 
ingly smdl.  Among  those  present  who  have 
been  recognized  as  active  members  at  pre- 
vious meetings,  we  notice  only  the  names  : 
Harris,  of  Missouri,  the  President ;  Read, 
of  Missouri  ;  Richards,  of  Illinois ;  White, 
Hancock,  Henkle,  Rickoff,  and  Miss  Lath- 
rop,  of  Ohio ;  Hagar,  Marple  and  Harring- 
ton, of  Massachusetts ;  Phelps,  of  Minne- 
sota ;  Abemethy,  of  Iowa ;  Hoyt,  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Jillson,  of  South  Carolina ;  French, 
of  Vermont ;  Cruikshank,  of  New  York,  and 
a  few  others. '  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger,  of  this 
state,  read  a  paper,  and  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  only  Pennsylvanian  present. 

* '  The  heartiest  welcome, ' '  says  one  report, 
"  that  the  Association  has  ever  received,  was 
from  Minneapolis.  Carriages  were  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  arrival  of  every  train,  which 
conveyed  the  travelers  free  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Association.  Here  the  committe 
welcomed  them  and  assigned  as  many  as  were 
willing  to  private  families,  who  received 
them  as  they  might  have  received  the  old- 
est and  dearest  of  friends.  No  attention 
was  wanting.  The  formal  welcomes  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  tity  and  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  fervent  as  they  were,  were  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  kind  feeling  which  everywhere 
prevailed." 

A  portion  of  Wednesday  was  devotq^  to 
an  excursion  to  Minnehaha,  and  the  dele- 
gates were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  beauty 
of  that  celebrated  waterfall  and  of  the  charm- 
ing scenery  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of 
Minnesota.  Many  of  them  remained  till 
Saturday,  devoting  themselves  to  Lakes  Min- 
netonka,  Como  and  Calhoun,  to  Fountain 
Cave,  Bridal  Veil,  &c. 
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Some  valuable  papers  were  read,  but  we 
infer  from  the  reports  that  a  number  of  them 
were  too  lengthy  to  produce  the  best  effect. 
This  is  a  mistake  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 
No  paper  ought  to  be  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes in  length.  It  should  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  something  on  each  subject  brought 
before  the  Association  is  known  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  papers  should  aim  to  elucidate 
what  is  supposed  to  be  unknown.  This 
would  give  them  point  and  enlist  attention. 
As  it  is,  full  one-half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of 
the  matter  presented  at  one  meeting  of  the 
Association  is  repeated  at  the  next,  and  on 
to  the  last,  varied  only  in  form  and  author- 
ship. Effort  ought  to  be  made  to  increase 
the  preparation  of  fresh  and  original  matter. 

Some  of  the  discussions  seem  to  have  been 
well  sustained.  The  most  lively  of  these  was 
that  elicited  by  Prof.  Phelps'  paper  on  Nor- 
mal Schools.  "Much  warmth  of  feeling," 
says  a  reporter,  ''was  shown,  not  against 
Normal  Schools,  but  against  the  ignorance 
and  conceit  of  many  of  their  graduates.  The 
defenders  of  the  schools  showed  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  in  their  support,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  intensely  interesting,  and  even 
exciting,  though  never  for  a  moment  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  strict  parliamentary  de- 
corum. The  conclusion,  if  there  was  any, 
seemed  to  be,  that  no  mill,  however  good, 
could  convert  corn  into  wheat  flour;  that 
professional  training  should  not  be  based 
upon  a  slight  academic  foundation." 

A  new  feature  in  connection  with  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  the  exhibition  of 
a  collection  of  casts  representing  extinct  an- 
imals, minerals,  plants,  &c.,  and  also  one  of 
industrial  drawings  by  public  school  pupils 
of  various  cities.  As  this  exhibition  has  a 
peculiar  significance  at  this  time,  pointing  as 
it  does  to  the  great  exhibition  to  be  held 
next  year  at  Philadelphia,  we  quote  what  was 
said  of  it  by  a  reporter  of  the  St.  Paul  Fio- 
neer  Press: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instnictive  features 
•of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  is  the  exhibition  of  industrial  draw- 
ings in  the  rooms  recently  occupied  by  Barnard's 
Business  College,  in  Harrison  block.  The  great 
numbers  who  visit  the  exhibition  are  delighted  and 
•urpriied  at  the  display,  which  is  made  up  of  draw- 
ings from  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Boston^  Newton  and  Syracuse ;  also  from  the  State 
Normal  Art  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
from  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  for  workmen, 
in  Massachusetts,  'uie  specimens  cover  instructions 
from  the  lowest  classes  in  the  primary  schools  to  de- 
signs in  color  for  various  manufactures,  and  working 
drawing  for  mechanics. 

It  is  an  exhibition  of  ordinary  every-day  school 


work  in  the  different  grades,  and,  of  course,  some  of 
it  is  more  or  less  defective.  Very  many  are  original 
designs ;  some  of  the  designs  have  advanced  one  or 
two  stages ;  others  are  complete  and  ready  to  be  used 
in  manufactures.  One,  a  design  for  a  desk,  has  been 
sold,  bringing  the  student  seventy-five  dollars. 

Whoever  ^gins  his  examination  with  the  primary 
school  work,  and  continues  it  step  by  step,  will  see 
that  there  is  a  logical  advancement  from  the  first  line 
in  the  pimary  school,  to  the  historic  ornament  and 
applied  design  in  color.  The  beginning  prophesies 
of  the  end.  The  picture  element  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  place,  though  that  is  not  ignored  in  the 
advanced  work.  Because  the  industrial  character  ot 
the  display  is  so  marked,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  the  less  artistic. 

The  action  taken  on  the  subject  of  the 
Centennial  appears  in  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions: 

Prof.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  educational  development  at  the  approach- 
ing  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia,  reported  the  follow- 
ing which  were  received,  discussed,  and  adopted 
ieriatim. 

Whereas,  A  communication  has  been  received 
from  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  which  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  now  assembled,  is  requested  to 
take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the.  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  coming  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, and  to  make  suggestions  in  relation  thereto : 
Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  second  the  efforts  of 
the  Commissioner  to  secure  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  our  educational  products  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  that  we  will  co-operate  with  him  in  every 
practicable  way  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success. 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  Commis- 
sioner's request,  we  make  the  following  suggestions, 
viz.: 

1.  In  our  opinion,  wall  space  cf  not  less  than 
2,000  feet  in  length,  with  accompanying  counter  and 
floor  space,  will  be  needed  for  the  proper  display  of 
our  educational  products. 

2.  The  amount  of  wall  space  occupied  by  each 
state  should  be  limited  to  lOO  feet  in  length. 

3.  All  products  of  the  schools,  executed  by  pu- 
pils, except  such  as  may  be  classed  as  <*  special  pro- 
ducts "  should  be  made  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1876. 

4.  We  respectfully  recommend  that  there  be  form- 
ed an  Exposition  committee,  consisting  of  one  agent 
appointed  from  each  of  the  states  and  territories  re- 
presented at  the  Centennial,  by  the  chief  educational 
officer  in  conference  with  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  co-operate 
with  the  commissioner  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Educational  Department  at  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Gen.  Eaton  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  which  pupils  and  students  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  the  preparation  of  such  products  as  may  be 
executed  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  an  Interna- 
tional Educational  Congress  be  held  at  some  time 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  that  we  also 
recommend  that  arrangements  therefore  be  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
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Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  International  Congress  be  made 
through  the  chief  educational  officers  of  the  several 
states  and  territories. 

The  following  resolutions  reaffirm  the  po- 
sition of  the  Association  taken  some  years 
ago  on  the  question  involved  : 

Resohed,  That  ignorance  is  a  curse  to  any  people, 
and  a  menacing  danger  to  Republican  institutions. 

Raoh/ed,  That  of  all  subjects  demanding  govern- 
mental aid,  public  education  should,  of  right,  take 
precedence. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  a 
constantly  growing  necessity  for  state  and  national 
aid  to  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Associ- 
ation and  of  each  of  its  members,  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  secure  such  aid. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  public  lands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  the  property  of  the  whole  people,  the 
proceeds  of  the  state  or  other  distribution  thereof 
should  be  faithfully  applied  to  their  use  and  benefit, 
and  in  no  case  devoted  to  the  use  of  corporations  or 
sections. 

Resolved^  That  in  no  way  can  the  proceeds  of 
these  lands  be  so  well  or  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
general  use  or  welfare  as  by  their  appropriation  to 
educational  purposes. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  have  the  above  resolutions  authenticated  by  the 
signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation— sprinted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  eadi 
member  of  Congress. 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  was 
elected  president  for  next  year,  but  no  place 
of  meeting  appears  to  have  been  agreed 
upon.  Most  likely  the  association  will 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. 


AN  able  and  interesting  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  W.  W.  Watson,  State 
Senator  from  Susquehanna  county,  at  the 
late  county  teachers'  institute,  held  in  Sus- 
quehanna. We  quote  below  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  position,  duties  and 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  Pennsylvania  school  teachers  are  the  custodi- 
sas  of  valuable  and  important  trusts ;  they  are  the 
captains  of  the  rank  and .  file  of  our  free  school  sys- 
tem; all  other  means  are  but  aids  in  the  important 
work  that  must  be  done  by  the  teachers;  hence  you 
should  do  all  in  your  power  to  fit  yourselves  for  it. 
If  you  desire  to  become  teachers  you  must  make  a 
special  preparation,  if  you  do  not  you  will  only  be 
school  keepers.  One  of  the  means  for  your  prepara- 
tion is  the  county  institute,  and  at  every  session  of 
this  organization  the  true  progressive  teacher  will 
obtain  new  and  valuable  ides  and  become  better  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  school  room. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  poor  teacher.  True,  money  is  the  measure  of 
the  valne  of  things,  but  it  does  not  measure  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher.  The 
injury  that  a  poor,  unqualified  teacher  is  likely  to 


inflict  upon  the  young  susceptible  minds  in  one  short 
term  is  incalculable.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  can- 
not be  estimated  of  a  young  mind  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  a  proper  development  of  the 
mind  and  intellect,  the  great  gifts  of  God  to  man.  What 
is  the  value  of  a  true  and  noble  life,  one  that  is  likely 
in  this  free  country  to  rise  to  a  position  of  influence 
however  humble  may  be  the  beginning?  And  what 
is  an  educated  noble  man  but  a  being  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  and  brother  of  our  great  Exemplar  ? 

Through  a  pupil  well  taught  and  directed,  the 
good  deeds  of  the  teachers  will  permeate  a  whole 
community,  and  may  determine  the  weal  of  the  Re- 
public. One  who  assumes  to  teach  does  not  take 
upon  himself  an  impossible  task,  if  qualified  ;  but  I 
assert  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  right  con- 
ception of  education — its  importance  to  the  child,  to 
society,  to  the  state,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world. 
The  teachers  who  can  rightly  claim  a  share  in  the 
great  work  of  molding  the  mind  aright,  are  those,  and 
those  only,  who  are  well  qualified  in  the  branches  to 
be  taught,  can  lead  others  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  inquiry  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  can  by  pre- 
cept and  example  elevate  the  moral  nature  and  di- 
rect in  the  path  of  virtue  and  religion.  A  teacher 
who  can  do  this  is  beyond  price  and  far  above 
rubies. 

I  am  aware  that  the  good  teacher  does  not  receive 
a  just  pecuniary  reward  for  his  labors — the  reward  of 
good  works  is  not  so  paid.  A  greater  reward  for 
such  will  consist  in  peans  sung  by  the  rising  Ameri- 
cans who  can  in  truth  say  that  they  owe  their  success 
in  life  to  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a  noble 
teacher.  No  one  is  a  teacher  by  nature.  You  can- 
not educate  unless  you  are  educated  yourselves.  The 
skill  and  ability  of  a  teacher  is  acquired  only  by  hard 
study,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  you  cannot  teach 
what  you  do  not  know ;  and  permit  me  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  that  person  is  poorly  qualified  to 
teach  who  can  simply  pass  an  examination  in  the 
branches  mentioned  on  the  certificate.  To  be  able 
to  do  that  is  important,  a  necessity,  but  the  really 
competent  teacher  must  obtain  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion reaching  far  beyond  the  studies  required  by 
law.  Such  an  education  as  I  mean  should  include 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  geography,  descrip- 
tive, physical,  mathematical,  and  political,  so  that 
the  mind  of  the  young  may  early  know  the  extent 
and  greatness  of  our  country  and  the  world,  includ- 
ing production,  manufacturing,  trade  and  commerce, 
nations  and  people.  Of  philosophy,  so  that  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  understood,  as  laws  of  gravity, 
force,  and  mechanical  power.  Of  physiology,  so  that 
the  child  may  learn  how  wonderfully  w<  are  made. 
Of  hvgiene,  so  that  the  young  may  at  the  proper 
time  know  how  important  health  is  to  a  vigorous 
intellect,  long  life,  and  usefulness.  Of  the  human 
mind,  so  that  discipline  may  be  made  easy  and 
study  a  pleasure.  Of  history  so  that  you  can  teach 
the  philosophy  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  in 
what  true  greatness  consists.  Of  biography,  so  that 
you  can  tell  the  child  how  the  world's  great  men  and 
women  have  attained  their  eminence,  by  patient 
study,  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  show  that 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  can  as  easily  be  done 
now.  Of  English  literature,  so  that  you  can  direct 
the  mind  to  the  beauties  of  correct  language,  and 
create  %  taste  for  that  course  of  reading  which  ele- 
vates and  ennobles.  Of  politics,  not  in  a  partisan 
sense,  but  so  that  our  people  will  understand  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  oor  institutions  and  government,  and  so  that 
our  voters  can  act  like  intelligent  freemen,  whether 
in  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  or  in  framing 
laws  for  the  people.  Of  political  economy,  so  that 
the  rising  generation  may  know  the  value  of  money 
as  a  means  of  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce,  and 
in  developing  the  unseen  resources  of  our  vast  coun- 
try. Of  astronomy,  so  that  our  children  may  know 
the  littleness  of  man  compared  with  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe  and  of  us.  Of  true  religion,  so 
that  the  young  mind  shall  be  led  early  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor 
all  of  death  to  die,  that  this  life  is  but  a  preparation 
for  the  next  and  better,  where  the  mind  will  expand 
throughout  eternity. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  we  should 
make  colleges  of  our  common  schools — that  cannot 
be  done;  but  the  common  school  teacher  should 
have  an  education  such  as  I  have  laid  out ;  for  if  you 
acquire  such  a  preparation  morally  and  intellectually, 
you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  exciting  in  the  young 
minds  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere  of  education  and  use- 
fulness. 
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CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


THE  Democratic  Chronicle  of  Shippens- 
burg  contains  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Principal,  Rev. 
I.  N.  Hays,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School,  which  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, August  30th.  From  this  account  we 
make  the  following  extracts : 

At  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  chapel  was  comfortably 
filled  with  a  highly  appreciative  audience.  The  ex- 
ercises were  commenced  with  prayer  by  Rev,  Got- 
wald,  followed  by  Miss  Babbitt  in  a  song,  entitled 
<*  The  Day  is  Done,"  which  was  rendered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  rounds  of  applause.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  music,  Mr.  Tames  E.  M'Clean,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  an  appro- 
priate and  well -delivered  address,  stated  the  object  of 
the  occasion  by  introducing  and  installing  the  Rev. 
I.  N.  Hays  as  the  Principal  of  the  School.  After 
being  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  institution,  he 
delivered  an  able  address  from  which  we  make  some 
extracts  below. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Miss  Babbitt 
agam  entertained  the  andience  with  her  splendid 
voice  in  rendering  '<  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie." 

Rev.  Gotwald  was  then  called  upon,  and  in  a  few 
remarks  encouraged  the  trustees,  pupils  and  patrons 
to  assist  the  Principal  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Rev.  George  P.  Hayes,  President  of  Washington 
College,  Washington,  Pa.,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
— well,  we  can  only  say  we  wish  you  all  had  been 
there  and  heard  him.  With  regard  to  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  of  the  past,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
use  in  lamenting,  but  the  proper  place  was  to  go  to 


work  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  not  to 
fuld  their  hands  and  let  ruin  and  disgrace  overuke 
them ;  he  cited  as  an  instance  of  pluck  and  perse- 
verance that  the  fanners  who,  last  spring,  planted  their 
fields  with  com  which,  as  soon  as  it  started  to  grow, 
was  killed  by  cut-wonns.  The  farmers  did  not  de- 
spond, but  went  to  work  and  re-planted  their  6elds ; 
again  the  enemy  cut  it  off,  and  again  they  planted, 
and  now  their  crops  are  splendid,  never  better.  So 
with  the  school :  Go  on,  and  success  must  crown  your 
efforts. 

The  Rev.  Colwell,  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Chaml>ersburg,  followed  him  in  a  few  short  pithy  re- 
marks, in  which  he  laughably  related  his  experience 
in  school  teaching.  The  exercises  closed  by  singing 
the  doxology,  and  the  audience  was  dismissed  with  a 
fervent  benediction  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Cheston. 

We  are  glad'  that  the  new  Principal  has 
left  the  door  open  for  a  modification  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Com- 
mercial and  Academical  departments  in  con- 
nection with  the  Normal  department,  for  he 
will  certainly  find  occasion  to  modify  them 
when  he  comes  to  ask  appropriations  from 
the  state,  if  not  before.  We  present  his 
views  on 

THE  NORMAL    DEPARTMENT, 

consisting  of  its  normal  and  model  schools,  thor- 
oughly organized,  in  which  there  shall  be  given  the 
most  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  English 
branches,  mathematics,  etc.,  up  to  and  quite  beyond 
the  legal  requirements,  together  with  such  theoret- 
ical and  practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as 
will  fit  our  graduates  for  their  future  life-work,  just 
as  the  graduates  of  West  Point  are  for  theirs.  As  to 
the  utility  of  this  department,  there  should  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  one  opinion.  Indeed,  the  wonder 
is  that  its  importance  has  only  so  recently  been  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  is  true,  that  Felbeger,  an  Au- 
gustine monk,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
established  seminaries  of  learning  at  Glatz,  and  else- 
where throughout  Silesia,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  those  who  were  to  become  professional 
schoolmasters ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  until  very 
recently,  the  training  of  youth  in  the  most  important 
Hud  critical  period  of  life  has  been  left  to  incompe- 
tent and  inexperienced  hands,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  both  the  science  and  art  of  their  profession,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  useless  expenditure  of 
millions  of  money,  and  often  worse  than  useless  ex- 
penditure of  most  precious  time.  And  why  should 
It  not  be  otherwise  ?  If  you  want  a  pair  of  shoes, 
you  first  inquire  in  regard  to  the  professional  skill 
and  training  of  your  mechanic.  If  you  want  a 
preacher  or  a  physician,  one  of  your  first  inauiries 
will  be  in  relation,  not  to  their  general  knowledge, 
but  have  they  the  secret  of  their  profession — are  they 
mere  experimenters,  or  are  they  able  to  do,  intelli- 
gently, what  they  propose  ? 

Now,  is  it  not  a  little  surprising  that  all  this  plain 
common  sense,  as  applied  to  other  things,  and  espe- 
cially other  professions,  has  been  heretofore  so  en- 
tirely ignored  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  life,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that 
not  unfrequently  young  and  inexperienced  teachen 
have  spent  one,  two  and  three  years  in  simply  exper. 
imenting — trying  to  find  out  what  they  ought  to  have 
known  before  they  offered  themselves  as  candidates 
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forthe  position,  whilst  the  nonnal  graduate  is  expected 
to  hare  his  school  in  thorough  working  order  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  opens.  And  Uiat  the  results 
of  this  professional  training  have  been  all  that  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  is  manifest  from  the 
wonderful  prosperity  which  has  attended  almost  all 
wisely  and  well  directed  efforts.  There  is  scarcely  a 
school  of  this  ktnd,  within  my  knowledge,  which  has 
been  efficiently  managed,  that  has  not  met  with  de- 
cided popular  favor,  whilst  many  of  them  have  been 
most  potential  for  good.  There  is  one  even  in  the 
far  west,  near  Bloomington,  Illinois,  which  has  over 
seven  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  whose  influence 
for  good  to  the  rising  generation  is  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  college  in  the  land. 

The  truth  is,  the  silent  power  emanating  from  such 
a  centre  is  simply  tremendous,  first  directly  upon  the 
normal  pupils,  and  then  through  them  upon  the 
thonsands  of  little  immortals  whose  future  existence 
they  are  to  mould — and  mould  when  most  of  all 
moulding  is  possible — when  every  touch  will  leave 
an  indelible  impression  behind  it. 
I  Just  as  the  sun  enlightens  and  invigorates,  not  only 

I  by  direct  radiation,  but  by  throwing  its  reflected  rays 
I  back  upon  objects,  at  present  concealed  from  its  view, 
I  so  this  institution  will  mould  and  influence  not  only 
those  brought  directly  in  contact  with  it,  but  hundreds 
and  thousands  whose  feet  will  never  tread  these  classic 
balls.  God  bless  this  and  every  similar  school  in  the 
land,  and  let  the  motto  of  this  department  in  this  in- 
stitution be  **  Excelsior" — not  good,  not  among  the 
best,  but,  if  possible,  the  very  best  in  the  land. 


Reading. — Co-education  has  been  at- 
tended by  such  good  results  in  the  High 
School  of  the  city  of  Reading,  that  the 
school  authorities  have  extended  the  prin- 
ciple, so  as  to  embrace  the  grammar  and 
intermed late  schools.  The  following  propo- 
sitions indicate  the  action  of  the  board : 

1.  One  mixed  Grammar  School  in  each  section,  to 
be  formed  by  selecting  twenty-five  boys  and  an  equal 
namber  of  girls  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  schol- 
arship from  each  of  the  present  grammar  schools  in 
the  section,  to  be  organized  as  at  present,  into  three 
classes  or  divisions. 

2.  One  mixed  Intermediate  School  in  each  section, 
except  the  Sixth,  to  be  formed  of  the  remaining  pupils 
of  the  existing  grammar  schools,  and  such  an  equal 
nnmber  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  section,  standing  highest  on  the  list  of  scholar* 
ship,  as  will  make  the  total  number  of  fifty  pupils  for 
each  school,  said  school  to  be  organized  into  three 
classes  or  divisions. 


REFORMATORY  EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A  STEP  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  in 
operation  for  many  years  two  institu- 
tions designed  to  receive  and  if  possible  re- 
form the  vagranti  vicious  and  incorrigible 
children  who  might  be  sent  to  them  by  the 
proper  authorities.    One  of  these,  the  East- 


em  House  of  Refuge,  is  located  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia ;  the  other,  late  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge,  now  the  Reform  School,  is 
still  located  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  but  is 
about  to  be  removed  to  the  Morganza  farm, 
in  Washington  county,  where  suitable  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  It  is  to  the  changes 
made  at  the  last  named  institution  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
and  especially  of  those  interested  in  the  work 
of  reformatory  education.  Both  the  Houses 
of  Refuge  as  originally  organized  were  penal 
rather  than  reformatory  institutions.  The 
buildings  were  surrounded  by  walls,  cells  for 
solitary  confinement  were  provided,  the  dis- 
cipline was  in  good  part  the  discipline  of 
prisons. 

Of  late  years  the  internal  organization 
has  been  undergoing  considerable  changes. 
The  discipline  has  become  less  rigorous. 
More  privileges  have  been  allowed.  Trust 
has  taken  the  place  of  suspicion ;  love,  of 
fear.  Especially  has  this  change  been  marked 
in  the  institution  at  Allegheny.  For  years 
the  superintendent  and  manager  have  con- 
sidered the  walls  and  the  cells  rather  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  reforming  the  young  peo- 
ple consigned  to  their  care  then  as  necessary 
appendages  to  a  School  of  Reform.  At  last 
they  resolved  to  dispense  with  them  entirely, 
to  sell  the  old  buildings,  move  out  into  the 
country,  and  try  the  great  experiment  of  re- 
forming  vicious  children  by  giving  them  a 
pleasant  home,  providing  them  with  work, 
giving  them  good  instruction,  and  surround- 
ing them  with  all  the  influences  of  Christian 
light  and  love.  It  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
in  teformatory  education  in  this  state ;  but 
we  believe  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  tri- 
umphant success. 

In  order  that  all  may  see  in  more  detail 
the  nature  of  this  interesting  experiment,  we 
present  below  an  extract  from  a  late  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  R. 
N.  Avery: 

MORGANZA. 


It  has  been  thought  best,  though  not  strictly  within 
the  piovince  of  this  report,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  proposed  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the  insti- 
tution, on  the  Morganza  farm,  in  Washington  county. 

The  theory  adopted  by  the  board  of  managers, 
upon  which  the  proposed  plan  is  based,  is  simply 
this — that  the  institution  under  their  charge,  in  all  its 
aspects,  is  a  discretionary  and  not  a  penal  establish- 
ment— a  school,  and  not  a  prison.  In  receiving 
children  under  their  protection,  the  managers  are 
simply  exercising  a  guardianship  which  is  delegated 
to  them  by  the  state;  and,  acting  in  loco  parentis^ 
they  are  called  upon  to  extend  in  a  parental  manner 
care  and  protection,  and  afford  proper  training  and 
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education  in  those  cases  where  fMirental  influence  is 
absolutely  wanting,  or  where  it  is  perverted.  The 
children,  then,  are  subjects  of  restraint,  but  not  sub- 
jects for  penal  infliction  or  punishment. 

With  these  views  the  board,  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings,  determined  to  dispense  with  walk, 
bolts  and  bars,  and  all  prison  appliances  of  whatever 
description,  and  to  establish  a  school  for  the  proper 
training  and  education  of  wayward  and  neglected 
children ;  a  school  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term — 
stripped  entirely  from  all  prison  associations ;  from 
whence  the  pupils  can  go  forth  into  the  world  pre- 
pared for  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  with  no  stig- 
ma attached  to  their  names,  and  be  received  by  the 
community  with  as  much  trust  and  confidence  as  any 
of  those  who  graduate  from  our  public  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  a  plan  familiarly  known 
as  the  <*Family  System*'  has  been  adopted.  The 
children  will  be  divided  into  families  of  fifty  each. 
These  families  will  occupy  a  separate  house,  with 
separate  officers — ^an  intendent,  upon  whom  will  de- 
volve the  charge  of  the  family,  and  two  female  assist- 
ants. Each  family  will  be  distinct  from  the  others 
in  its  own  local  management,  but  will  be  united  in 
government  with  the  other  families  under  one  central 
head.  Every  family  building  has  a  separate  dormi- 
tory, school-room,  dining-room  and  play-ground. 
The  government  will  he  parental,  and  such  as  would 
be  adopted  in  any  well-regulated  home.  Coercion 
will  never  be  used  until  all  moral  means  have  failed. 

The  farm  consists  of  five  hundred  acres  of  the  best 
tillable  land  in  the  state,  suited  for  the  raising  of 
fruit  or  grain,  or  any  product  best  adapted  for  the 
uses  of  the  institution,  or  for  sale  in  the  market.  The 
children  will  be  employed  on  the  fanp,  detailed  in 
turn  from  each  family,  as  necessity  may  require. 
When  not  engaged  in  farm  labor,  they  will  be  en- 
gaged in  some  mechanical  occupation — each  family 
having  a  separate  apartment  in  the  workshop. 

The  buildings  alreadv  erected  and  nearly  com- 
pleted are  the  main  building  ivt  the  boys,  and  four 
family  buildings,  and  a  main  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  girls.  Their  location,  size  and  plan 
are  given  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  detail.  These 
buildings  will  furnish  accommodations  for  six  fami- 
lies of  boys  and  two  of  girls,  with  fifty  children  in 
each  family.  As  the  institution  increases  in  num- 
bers, other  family  buildings  will  be  added. 

In  adopting  the  "  family  system,"  we  believe  that 
we  recognize  and  act  in  accordance  with  .natural 
principles — natural  laws.  The  family  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution, and  the  Creator  has  so  arranged  it,  that 
every  human  being  is  influenced  more  lor  good  in  the 
family  than  by  any  other  influence  in  social  life. 
This  influence  is  indefinable,  and  runs  through  the 
whole  social  organization;  it  appeals  to  our  indi- 
vidual self-respect,  and  addresses  our  hopes  by  open- 
ing to  our  vision  fair  prospects  in  life.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  home  and  the  family  in  the  sys- 
tem we  adopt,  the  greater  will  be  the.i)ower  exerted 
on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  committed  to  our 
care. 

It  is  evident  that  the  family  system  affords  very 
great  facilities  for  classification.  There  is  a  greater 
number  of  sub-divisions  and  more  opportunity  for 
individualization.  Children  are  not  reformed  in 
masses,  but  reformation  is  mostly  the  result  of  well- 
directed  effort  acting  upon  the  individual  heart.  In 
the  proposed  division  of  the  children  into  families, 
the  policv  pursued  will  not  depend  so  much  upon 
age  or  cnaracter  as  upon  adaptoHim^  although  the 


very  small  children  may  be  placed  in  a  family  \rf 
themselves.  Special  qualifications  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  families  will  be  considered,  as  well  as  th€% 
peculiar  disposition  of  ihtcAM,  The  more  difficult 
to  manage  will  be  distributed  around  in  small  nam- 
bers,  in  charge  of  those  oflicers  who,  by  tact  and  ex* 
ectttive  ability,  will  be  enabled  to  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence.  Care  will  be  taken,  however,  to 
limit  the  number  of  this  class  of  children  in  any  one 
family.  By  herding  together  the  pecularly  incor- 
rigible and  vicious,  and  rendering  them  a  dishonor- 
ed class,  we  give  power  to  evil  influence,  afford  &- 
cilities  £or  combination,  enable  hand  to  join  with 
hand  in  wickedness,  and  render  reformation  almost 
hopeless.  Adaptation^  then,  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
rule  of  classification,  will  govern  the  distribution  of 
the  children  to  the  various  families.  To  afford  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  studying  character,  children  when 
first  received  mto  the  institution  will  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  families  occupying  the  main  building,  under 
the  more  direct  observation  of  the  superintendent, 
and  will  remain  there  until  a  sufficient  knowledge  is 
obtained  of  their  character  and  disposition,  when  they 
will  be  placed  in  that  family  where  the  association 
and  the  discipline  are  calculated  to  exert  the  best  in- 
fluence. Thus  the  individual  will  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  crowd ;  his  case  will  be  separately  and  care- 
fully considered,  and  the  best  means  adopted  to 
remedy  defects  in  his  character  or  previous  training. 
But  the  question  was.  What  will  we  do  with  the  hard- 
ened juvenile  offender,  who  has  already  entered  upon  a 
career  of  crime,  and  who  differs  only  in  age  from  the 
convicts  in  our  penitentiary — ^who  is  rampant,  reck- 
less and  daring,  and  who  defies  authority  and  tram- 
ples upon  the  restraints  of  society  ?  Is  he  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  mild  discipline  of  a  school?  Perhaps 
not.  Without  doubt  there  are  cases  of  precocious 
juvenile  depravity,  in  which  offences  against  life  or 
property  have  been  of  so  serious  a  character  that  the 
courts  deal  with  them,  and  they  become  subjects  of 
prison  discipline.  But  we  would  not  reject  even 
these.  If  there  be  any  influence  which  will  reach 
them,  it  will  be  in  the  mild,  paternal  discipline  of  an 
Institution  like  ours.  The  very  moment  you  treat 
these  juvenile  delinquents  as  criminals,  and  consign 
them  to  a  prison,  you  place  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  possibility  of  reform. 
In  our  profession,  we  must  have  confidence  in  human 
nature,  however  debased  and  fallen,  and  confidence 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  Christianity.  When 
we  lose  this  trust  in  God  and  man,  our  occupation  is 
gone,  and  the  sooner  we  retire  from  reformatory 
work  the  better.  I  have  an  abiding  faith,  that  there 
is  no  human  being  so  low,  so  degraded,  that  the 
light  of  Christianity  cannot  reach  him,  and  the  hand 
of  sympathy  cannot  lift  him  up;  and  I  believe  this 
is  eminently  true  of  childten.  I  would  have  the 
worst  of  these  boys  received,  then,  and  with  due  care 
and  vigilance  we  may  retain  them,  and,  with  the 
divine  blessing  on  our  labors,  be  enaJiled  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  has  been  done  in  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
or  "  Rough  House,**  that  true  "  Home  of  Redemp- 
tion,** that  "  Home  among  the  flowers,"  where  the 
worst  children  in  Hambuiig  and  the  worst  children 
in  Germany,  have  been  received,  trained,  educated 
and  saved. 

But  these  bad  boys  may  escape.  True,  they  may. 
There  will  be  no  walls — nothing  but  ordinary  paling 
fences,  and  even  these  will  eventually  be  replaced 
with  hedges  and  ornamental  shrubbery.  There  will 
be  no  bars  to  the  windows,  and  no  strongrooms  used 
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for  lock-ups.  Yes,  without  doubt,  thev  may  escape ; 
but,  before  they  do,  it  is  just  possible  that  moral  and 
personal  influence,  the  attractions  of  a  pleasant 
lioae,  may  constitute  a  more  effectual  barrier  to  ar- 
lest  their  steps  than  any  wall  however  high,  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  We,  who  have  confidence  in  the 
power  of  Christianity  and  human  sympathy,  have 
faith  that  it  will  be  even  so.  But,  lest  it  fail,  every 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  insure  their  stay,  until 
they  become  reconciled  to  their  new  home.  They 
will  never  be  out  of  the  sight  of  an  officer,  night  or 
day,  until  they  are  admitted  to  the  number  of  those 
in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  place  special  confi- 
dence. We  have  the  conviction  that  sleepless  vigi- 
lance  is  worth  more  than  high  walls,  bolts  or  bars. 

As  to  the  economy  of  the  family  system,  it  is 
obvious  that  additional  officers  will  be  required,  and 
higher  qualifications  demanded.  This  will  some- 
what ihcrease  the  expense  in  salaries,  but  there  will 
be  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  Success- 
ful institutions  on  the  family  system  have  been 
enabled  to  support  their  children  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense than  those  conducted  on  the  ordinary  plan. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  evi- 
dence is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  family  sys» 
tern.  Without  doubt,  with  the  rich  and  exten- 
sive farm,  and  the  facilities  which  we  possess,  our 
pre:.ent  expenses  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  tlte  children 
with  a  more  abundant  and  healthy  diet. 


THE   OPENING   OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  Philadelphia  Times,  of  the  first  of 
September,  contained  the  following 
article,  which  will  be  read  with  about  equal 
interest  on  the  first  of  October : 

Summer  is  past,  according  to  the  almanacs  at  least, 
if  not  according  to  the  thermometer.  It  is  a  most 
meaningless  and  arbitrary  distinction  the  almanacs 
make,  tor  the  glories  of  autumn  are  no  more  appar- 
ent on  the  first  day  of  September,  than  spring's  ethe- 
real mildness  on  the  first  of  March ;  but  there  must 
come  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tions, and  we  may  as  well  cut  it  off  here  as  at  any 
other  point.  It  was  the  summer  holidays,  not  the 
summer  heats,  that  ended  yesterday,  and  with  to-day 
we  have  to  face,  at  once  or  in  the  future  so  near  that 
it  will  soon  be  the  present,  the  stem  realities  of  the 
winter's  work.  There  are  plenty  of  signs  of  the  re- 
awakening of  the  city,  dormant  throughout  the  mid- 
summer months,  and  two  of  these  belong  especially 
to  to-day — ^the  oysterman,  crying  his  wares  boldly 
through  the  streets,  in  ready  recognition  of  old  But- 
ler's maxim,  and  **thenthe  whin ingschoolboy,  with  his 
satchel  and  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
unwillingly  to  school."  Poor  boy ;  for  him  the  holi- 
day has  been  all  too  short.  No  wonder  he  goes  back 
unwillingly  to  the  hot  stifling  school-room,  to  muddle 
his  young  brain  with  dates  and  definitions  and  alge- 
braic formulae,  to  drive  away  the  useful  lessons  he 
has  been  learning  in  the  fields  or  along  the  river. 

But  a  sorer  trial  than  his  to-day  is  his  teacher's. 
She  has  had  a  rest,  and,  let  us  hope,  she  has  had  a 
breath  of  the  fresh  country  air  to  bring  a  little  color 
back  to  her  blanched  cheek.  She  has  had,  we  will 
suppose,  enough  of  idleness,  and  is  ready  to  tak^  up 
her  task  again.    And  yet  it  can  seldom  be  with  rap- 


turous delight  that  one  steps  upon  a  treadmill.  The 
boys  and  girls  all  say  they  are  glad  to  see  her  again, 
and  she  is  really  glad  to  see  them,  or  most  of  them, 
for,  though  intractable,  or  dull,  or  mischievous,  they 
have  each  found  a  place  in  her  heart.  She  does  care 
for  them  and  think  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  try 
very  hard  to  help  them  on  their  way ;  but  the  work 
is  so  wearying,  so  unending,  so  full  of  all  manner  of 
discouragements  that  she  cannot  but  shrink  from  it, 
try  as  she  will.  "  Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender 
thought " — ^that  may  do  for  poetry, it  may  do  to  parse, 
but  Jamie  Thomson  was  not  a  teacher.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  its  trials,  in  spite  of  that  dreadful  feeling  that 
will  come  over  her  after  a  hard  day's  work,  that  her 
efforts  not  only  are  fruitless,  but  that  no  one  will  give 
her  credit  even  for  trying,  the  teacher's  task  ought  to 
have  as  much  of  delight  as  any  daily  unremitting  task 
can  have,  and  it  scarcely  comforts  her  to  think  how 
many  of  her  trials  come  from  her  own  incapacity — 
many,  but  by  no  means  all.  As  we  know  the  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  whom  chiefly 
we  have  in  mind  as  we  write,  a  more  earnest,  pains- 
taking, and  in  many  respects  capable  body  of  women 
could  not  easily  be  got  together.  If  their  general 
culture  is  not  very  extensive  it  is  usually  as  great  as 
their  opportunities  afford,  or,  perhaps,  as  their  work 
demands ;  it  is  special  education  that  they  want,  ad- 
vice, guidance  and  encouragement,  and  these  are 
what  they  do  not  often  get.  They  are  expected  to 
go  through  a  certain  drudgery  every  day,  to  hear  a 
class  of  parrots  repeat  the  words  of  some  ignorant 
hack-writer,  whose  book,  favored  by  the  authorities 
this  year,  may  be  discarded  next  year  for  another 
more  imbecile  still.  But  nobody  comes  to  show  them 
how  to  teach-^how  to  train  the  tender  thought. 
They  may  see  a  committeeman  now  and  then,  but 
they  get  little  help  from  him ;  and,  though  they  feel 
that  they  are  the  wheels  of  a  great  machine,  they 
cannot  feel  that  they  are  active  parts  in  an  intelligent 
system. 

This  is  the  gloomy  side  of  the  teacher's  work ; 
she  will  be  very  likely  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  it 
on  this  opening  day.  But  then,  it  has  its  brighter 
side ;  for,  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  and 
false  conservatism,  the  world  does  advance,  our 
educational  methods  improve,  the  schools  and  all 
connected  with  them  improve,  and  we  are  slowly 
but  steadily  growing  out  of  darkness  into  day.  Let 
teachers  and  pupils  take  heart,  then,  and  begin  the 
winter's  work  determined  to  make  it,  not  a  drudgery, 
but  a  genuine,  living,  earnest  progress  onward. 
What  the  session  shall  be  worth  to  the  pupils  it  is 
largely  for  the  teachers  to  determine,  so  far  as 
parents  will  give  them  opportunity  and  the  confi- 
dence they  must  demand.  What  the  teachers  can 
do— whether  their  work  shall  be  harmonized  and  well 
directed  or  scattered  and  wasted — depends  most  on 
those  whose  official  duty  is  the  direction  of  the 
schools.  If  they  are  incompetent,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  people  to  turn  them  out.  And  so  all  this  matter 
of  the  schools  comes  back  at  bst  to  every  individual 
reader  of  The  Times ;  for  the  public  schools  are 
likely  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  public  demand,  and 
not  any  better.  We  are  all  thinking  now,  after  such 
partial  rest  as  we  havj  been  able  to  take,  of  the 
serious  duties  of  the  coming  winter,  and  among 
them  all  there  is  not  any  that  demands  more  thought 
than  our  duty  to  protect  and  guard,  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  the  educational  system  of  which  we 
boast  so  much  and  on  the  efficiency  of  which  so 
much  depends. 
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Frgiht. — Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  child  than 
to  be  frightened.  The  effect  of  the  scare  it  is  slow  to 
recover  from ;  it  remains  sometimes  until  maturity, 
as  is  shown  by  many  instances  of  morbid  sensitive- 
ness and  excessive  nervousness.  Not  unfrequently 
fear  is  employed  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Children 
are  controlled  by  being  made  to  believe  that  some- 
thing terrible  will  happen  to  them,  and  punished  by 
being  shut  up  in  dark  rooms  or  by  being  put  in  places 
which  they  stand  in  dread  of.  No  one,  without  vivid 
memory  of  his  own  childhood,  can  comprehend  how 
entirely  cruel  such  things  are.  We  have  often  heard 
grown  persons  tell  of  the  suffering  they  have  endured 
as  children,  under  like  circumstances,  and  recount 
the  irreparable  injury  which  they  arc  sure  they  then 
received.  No  parent,  no  nurse,  capable  of  alarming 
the  young,  is  fitted  for  her  position.  Children,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  should  be  trained  not  to  know  the 
sense  of  fear,  which,  above  everything  else,  is  to  be 
feared  in  their  education,  early  and  late. 


WE  find  the  following  sketch  of  an  old  teacher 
and  friend  of  the  Journal  in  the  Insurance 
Blue  Book  for  1875.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  more  than  justice  to 
an  earnest,  energetic,  honest  man : 

J.  A.  M.  Passmorb.— This  sketch  enables  us  to  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  the  very  popular  and  efficient 
manager  and  attorney  for  Pennsylvania  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Pass- 
more,  of  Pottsville.  This  gentleman  is  still  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty,  having  been  born  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  in  1836,  his  ancestry  dating  back 
through  the  old  revolutionary  days  to  the  very  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  country.  Deprived  in  early 
life  of  a  father's  fostering  care,  his  education  and 
and  training  devolved  upon  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
rare  energy  and  judgment.  The  first  profession 
claiming  Mr.  Passmore's  attention  was  that  of  an 
educator,  after  having  graduated  from  the  scientific 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 
then  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State, 
Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.D.,  a  name  known 
and  revered  by  the  lovers  of  education  everywhere. 
During  the  succeeding  five  years  we  find  him  princi- 
pal of  the  grammar  school  at  Pottsville ;  and  after 
that,  until  1068,  managing  the  Pnschal  Institute ;  his 
spare  opportunities  at  this  period  being  devoted  to 
preparation  for  the  law,  and  culminating  in  an  hon- 
orable admission  to  the  bar  of  Schuylkill  county. 

In  the  pursuit,  however,  of  a  more  active  and 
vigorous  vocation,  he  was  induced  to  consider  the 
profession  of  life  insurance.  Experimenting  as  a 
local  representative  of  one  of  the  Eastern  companies 
and  demonstrating  an  eminent  adaptability  to  the 
business,  he  ca^t  about  for  a  connection  with  which 
to  ally  himself  for  a  life  work  (In  the  double  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase),  finally  selecting  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  this  city.  Beginning  as 
district  agent,  the  sphere  of  his  activities  has  l^en 
gradually  enlarged  by  the  Cfmpany,  until  now  it  em- 
braces the  general  agency  and  attomeyshipof  thestate. 
Onerous  as  are  the  exactions  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing business,  he  still  finds  opportunity,  by  sys- 
tematic management,  to  give  heed  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  we  find  him  President  of  the  Board 


of  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools  of  his  city,  one 
or  the  founders  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Children's  Home,  and  an  earnest  friend 
and  co-worker  in  most  of  the  educational  and  bene- 
volent movements  of  Pennsylvania.  More  than  this, 
he  wields  considerable  influence  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  department  of  the  state,  although  stead- 
fastly declining  overtures  of  personal  preferment. 

His  active  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
develor^ment  of  the  interests  of  his  section,  his  ear- 
nestness in  stimulating  its  charitable  and  educational 
advancement,  and  his  sterling  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  have  given  him  a  high  social  position  at  home, 
and  rendered  him  truly  a  well-beloved  citizen. 

Among  prominent  teachers  the  few  past  months 
have  witnessed  a  number  of  changes.  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Beard  has  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  and  Dr.  Hays,  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  has  succeeded  him. 
Prof.  Verrill  returns  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mansfield  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  Fradenburg, 
late  Principal,  becomes  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  Mansfield.  Miss  Jane  E.  Leonard  and 
Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig,  of  Millersville,  have  gone  to 
Indiana  to  aid  in  building  up  the  new  state  normal 
school  in  that  place.  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  late  of 
the  West  Chester  school,  has  returned  to  his  old 
"  stamping' ground "  at  Kennett  Square,  where  he 
will  have  charge  of  a  promising  private  seminary. 
H.  W.  Fisher,  for  many  years  the  efficient  county 
superintendent  of  Bedford  county,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  one  of  the  large  union  schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh. D.  B.  Brunner,  who  was  wont  for  the  past 
halt  a  dozen  years  to  rally  the  school  men  of  good 
old  Berks,  has  enlisted  his  energies  in  the  work  of 
teaching  a  flourishing  seminary  in  Reading.  M.  N. 
Horton  goes  from  Wiiliamsport  to  Franklin.  T.  J. 
Chapman,  of  Columbia,  now  has  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  The 
veteran,  S.  D.  Ingram,  of  Dauphin,  has  been  elected 
"  teacher  at  large "  for  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  duties  include  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  care 
of  all  about  the  capitol. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  the  late 
commencement  honored  two  worthy  men  in  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  Henry  Houck,  deputy 
state  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  B.  F. 
Shaub,  county  superintendent  of  Lancaster   county. 

George  J.  Luckey,  superintendent  of  Pittsburgh, 
after  a  brief  summer  trip  to  Europe,  is  back  at  work. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  trip  to  the 
teachen  of  the  city  at  their  recent  institute. 

Our  old  pupil  and  friend,  John  Morrow,  of  Alle- 
gheny City,  has  recently  won  a  whole  chaplet  ef 
laurels.  First,  two  of  his  boys  were  the  successful 
candidates  at  a  competitive  examination  for  cadet- 
ships  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  And  now  comes 
the  commendatory  words  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  Rev.  Joseph  King,  chairman. 
He  says  of  Mr.  Morrow's  Fourth  Ward  school : 

«•  The  highest  general  average  for  the  entire  school 
was  made  in  House  No.  I,  Fourth  ward,  which 
average  was  77  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  individual 
average,  95  per  cent.,  was  made  by  Alex.  Johnston 
for  the  same  building,  who  with  Willie  Bole,  of  the 
same  school  were  the  two  successful  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  U.  S.  Military  and  Naval  Academies." 
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•*  In  the  Fourth  ward,  House  No.  i,  the  entire 
building  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  gives  full 
evidence  of  being  well  taken  care  of.  Not  saying 
m  word  in  disparagement  of  other  schools,  your  com- 


mittee regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  our 
city,  and  feel  that  Prof.  Morrow  deserves  great  praise 
for  his  industry  and  zeal  in  building  up  a  school 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  a  model  one." 


Official  Department. 


THE  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  has  al- 
ready been  held  in  some  three  or  four  counties. 
The  following  are  the  times  and  places  at  which  In- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  the  counties  named  below. 


Armstrong. 
Potter-   . 
Snyder. . 
Venango . 
Berks.    . 
Butler    . 
Clarion  . 
Mercer   . 
Lehigh   . 
Sullivan  . 
Bucks  . 
Lancaster 
Delaware 
Cameron . 
Lebanon  . 
Chester  . 
York  .    . 
Cumberland 
Wayne   . 
Jefferson 
Franklin . 
Juniata   . 
Carbon    . 
Perry  .    . 
Adams.  . 
Warren  . 
Luzerne . 
Montour . 
Clearfield 
Columbia 
Union .  . 
Fulton .  . 
Lycoming 
Erie .  .    . 
Clintcn  . 
Indiana  . 
Mifflin  .  . 
Blair   .    . 
Northampton 
Beaver. 
Westmoreland 
Fayette  . 
Wyoming 
Washington 
Greene 
Centre 


.  Kittanning.  .  .  Oct.  4. 
.  Coudersport .  .  Oct.  12. 
.  Middleburg  .  .  Oct.  18. 
.  Oil  City.  .  .  .  Oct.  i8. 
.  Reading  .  .  ,  Oct.  25. 
.  Butler  ....  Oct.  2$. 
.  Clarion  ....  Oct.  25. 
.  Mercer  ....  Oct.  25. 
.  Allen  town .  .  .  Nov.  I. 
.  Forksville  .  .  .  Nov.  I. 
.  Doylestdwn  .  .  Nov.  8. 
.  Lancaster  .  .  .  Nov.  8. 
.  Media  ....  Nov.  8. 
.  Emporium .  .  .  Nov.  16. 
.  Lebanon  .  .  .  Nov.  16. 
.  West  Chester   .  NoV.  16. 

.  York Nov.  22. 

.  Carlisle.  .  .  .  Nov.  22. 
.  Honesdale .  .  .  Nov.  22. 
.  Brookville  .  .  Nov.  22. 
.  Chambenburg  .  Nov.  29. 
Nov.  29. 
.  Lehighton  .  .  .  Nov.  29. 
New  Bloomfield  Dec.  6. 


Gettysburg.. 
.  Warren  .    .   , 

.  Danville.  .   , 

Clearfield  .   . 

.  Orange ville  . 

.  New  Berlin  . 

>  Muncy  ... 
■  Union  City   . 
,  Lock  Haven  . 
,  Indiana  .  .   . 

.  Hollidaysburg. 

Beaver .   .   .    . 
.  Greensburg  . 
.  Uniontown  . 
.  Tunkhannock 

.  Waynesburg. 
Bellefonte    . 


,  Dec.  6. 
.  Dec.  13 

Dec.  20. 
,  Dec.  20. 
.  Dec.  20. 
.  Dec.  20. 

Dec.  20. 

Dec.  20. 

Dec.  20. 

Dec.  27. 
,  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

.Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 
,  Dec.  27. 
,  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  28. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


j^o.  1 
1366 

1367 
I36« 
'369 
»37o 
I37« 
"372 
«373 


NAME. 


I 


RKSIUKNCK. 


Miss  E.  A.  Wiker  . 
T.  L.  Thompson  .  . 
G.  W.  Hackenberger 
Miss  Annie  Vincent 
Henry  Barschore  . 
Thomas  P.  Miller  . 
G.  W.  Sanderson  .  . 
Miss  L.  M.  Bloom  . 


Strasburg,  Lancaster  co. 
May,  Lancaster  co. 
Bainbridge,  Lancaster  co. 
Danville,  Montour  co. 
Campbellstown,  Leb'n  co 
Bethel,  Berks  co. 
Huntingdon,  Hunt'dn  co 
Danville,  Montour  co 


ForNos.  1374  to  1432  inclusive,  see  July  Journal. 


M33 
1434 
H35 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 

1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1451 
1452 
H53 
1454 

1456 
1457 
1458 
I4S9 
1460 
1461 
1462 

1463 
1464 
1465 
1466 

1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
147 1 
1472 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 
i486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1492 

1493 
1494 
1495 


F.  P.  Wolf .... 
Lizzie  M.  Wilson  .  . 
Wm.  G.  Moffit .  .   . 
J.T.Kelso.   .    .    . 
Joseph  Holsapple .  . 
Francis  Cassidy  .    . 
John  H.  Likens  .    . 
Adelaide  Graybill  . 
Jas.  C.  Garver  .  .    . 
Emma  Hulshizer.  . 
Frances  O.  Thorn  . 
Miss  Annie  Arnold 
Abram  Weisel,  jr  .  . 
Miss  Etta  Irving  .  . 
M  iss  M .  J.  Tomli  nson 
Miss  Jennie  F.  Speer 
Miss  Laura  M.  Case 
Peter  N.  Strasbaugh 
H.  D.  Stewart  .  .    . 
Emma  M.  Bridge  . 
Nannie  J.  Gillespie 
M.  N.  Horton  .  . 
H.Rock  Shirk.  . 
Esther  J.  Gregg  . 
Miss  Sue  E.  Zcrne 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Krauser 
Miss  Emma  J.  Hahn 
T.  H.  B.  Lyon .  . 
Miss  Annie  21ech  . 
R.  E.  Throckmorton 
Miss  Hattie  lams . 
Miss  N.  F.  Kaufman 
MissA.J.M'Candless 
Wm.  G.  Douglass 
Mrs. Laura  A.  Parker 
John  H.  Kreidler 
Miss  Frances  Cuddy 
M.  V.  M'Candless  . 
Wm.  A.  Salade  .    . 
J.  C.  Harper .... 
R.  M.  Magee  .   .    . 
John  W.  Parsons  .  , 
D.  C.  MiHard  .   .    . 
Peter  M.  Remmel  . 
Miss  Aggie  Myers  . 
Miss  S.  M.  Lenkard 
A.  P.   Rupert  .    .    . 
Joseph  H.  Werner  . 
T.  J.  Chapman .  .    . 
Samuel  Motzer.  .    . 
Miss  Maggie  Lawver 
Lewis  H.  Jacoby  .  . 
Mary  E.  Patterson  . 
Jemima  Tibbins  .-  . 
John  O'Niel .... 
D.  S.  Longenecker . 
W.  B.  Meeich  .  .   . 
W.  C.  Gorman  .  .    . 
Mary  A.  Hay  .    .    . 
Miss  A.  E.  Goodrich 
W.  S.  Simonton  .   . 
Ellis  Lytle  .... 
J.  M.  Norris .... 


Rosston,  Armstrong  co. 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 
Turbot ville,  Northumb.co 
Summerville,  Jefferson  co 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 
Newiy,  Blair  co. 
Newry,  Blair  co. 
Petroleum  Centre,  Ven.co 
Harrison  ville,  Fulton  co. 
E.  Mauch  Chunk,  Carb. CO 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  co 
Bedford,  Bedford  co. 
Charlesville,  Bedford  co. 
Bedford,  Bedford  co. 
Bedford,  Bedford  co. 
Brown:»ville,  Fayette  co, 
Sharon,  Mercer  co. 
Spring  Forge,  York  co. 
Landibburg,  Perry  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
North  Star,  Allegheny  co 
Weissport,  Carbon  co. 
Tylersburg,  Clarion  co. 
Chester  City,  Delaware  co 
Mahanoy  City,  Schuyl.  co 
Johnstown,  Cambria  co. 
Waynesburg,  Greene  co. 
Nineveh,  Greene  co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
PilUburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Butztown,  Northam'tn  co 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Womelsdorf,  Berks  co. 
Centre  Hall,  Centre  co 
Bellefonte,  Centre  co. 
Lima,  Delaware  co. 
Halitax,  Dauphin  co. 
Stemcon,  Northampton  co 
Johnstown,  Cambria  co. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Allenville,  Mifflin  co 
Chapman,  Northamptn  co 
Ebensburg,  Cambria  co 
Summit  Hill,  Carbon  co 
Millerstowii,  Perry  co 
Locust  Valley,  Lehigh  co 
Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  co 
Bellefonte,  Centre  co. 
Lykens,  Dauphin  co. 
Swatara,  Dauphin  co. 
Williamstown,  Dauph.  co 
Sugar  Grave,  Warren  co. 
Trevorton,  Nurihumb.  co 
McLean,  Erie  co. 
Greensboro',  Greene  co. 
Half  Moon,  Centre  co. 
Freeport,  Armstrong  co. 
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The  Cheerful  Voice ^The  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  home  and  home  intercourse,  let  us  here  say, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
training  of  the  voice.  Trouble,  care,  and  vexation 
will  and  must,  of  course,  come ;  but  let  them  not  creep 
into  our  voices.  Let  only  our  kindly  and  happier 
feelings  be  vocal  in  our  homes.  Let  them  be  so,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  little  children's  sake. 
Those  sensitive  little  beings  are  exceedingly  suscept- 
ible to  the  tones.    Let  us  have  consideration  for  them. 


They  hear  so  much  that  we  have  forgotten  to  hear; 
for,  as  we  advance  in  years,  our  life  becomes  more 
interior.  We  are  abstracted  from  outward  scenes 
and  sounds.  "We  think,  we  reflect,  we  begin  gradu- 
ally to  deal  with  the  past,  as  we  have  formerly  vividly 
lived  in  the  present.  Our  ear  grows  dull  to  external 
sound ;  it  is  turned  inward  and  listens  chiefly  to  the 
echoes  of  past  voices.  We  catch  no  more  the  merry 
laaghter  of  children.  We  hear  no  more  the  note  of 
the  morning  bird.     The  brook  that  used  to  prattle  so 


KIND  WORDS  CAN  NEVER  DIE, 


i 


From  •*  Day-Scmool  Bkll." 
Abbv  Hutcmimson.    Arr.  by  H.  Watbxs. 


^^ 


^s 


^^rtV^^-H 


4^^^»- 


:# 


1.  Kind      words  can  nev  •  er  die,     Cherished  and  blest,  God  knows  how  deep  they    lie, 

2.  Child  -  hood   can  nev  -  er  die — ^Wrecks  of    the  past    Float    o'er    the  mem  •  o  •  ry, 

3.  Sweet  thought*  can  nev  -  er  die.  Though,  like  the  flow'rs.  Their  brightest   hues  may    fly 
4:  Our        souls    can  nev  -  er  die,  Though  in    the  tomb    We    may     all  have    to      lie. 


ro/^.  tempo. 


ti-^\Ui^^^'i^A^\ 


^ 


Lodged  in  the  breast ;  Like  childhood's  sim  -  pie  rhymes,  Said  o'er  a  thousand  times. 
Bright  to  the  last.  Man  -  y  a  hap  -  py  thing,  Man  -  y  a  dai  -  sy  spring. 
In  win  -  try  hours.  But    when  the    gen  -  tie    dew  Gives  them  their  charms  a  -  new. 

Wrapt     in     its  gloom.  What  though  the  flesh  de  -  cay,  Souls    pass    in  peace    a  -  way. 


W 


?^=F 


rnr-rrr-r 


E 


-J— ^1- 


Cmorus. 


f^-rjjt^t^t^^-^n^ 


Go      through  all  years  and  climes.  The  heart    tQ  cheer.  Kind  words  can  nev  -  er  die. 

Floats  on  time's  cease  -  less  wing,     Far,    far      a -way.    Child -hood  can  nev  -  er  die. 

With    many  an     add  -  ed .  hue,    Thev  bloom  a  •  gain.  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  •  er  die. 

Live    through  e  -   ter  •  nal    day     Witn  Christ  a  -  bove.  Our      souU  can  nev  -  er  die, 


r+J  x^f-iT^irr^-P 
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nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die.  Kind  words  can  nev  •  er    die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 

nev  .  er  die,  nev  *  er  die,  Child -hood  can  nev  -  er    die,  no,  nev-er  die. 

nev  -  er  die,  nev  -  er  die,  Sweet  thoughts  can  nev  *  er    die,  no,  nev-er  die. 

nev .  er  die,  nev  -  er  die.  Our      souls  can  nev  -  er    die,  no,  nev  -  er  die. 


?5I==S 


^^ 


s 
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gaily  to  us,  rushes  by  unheeded — ^we  have  forgotten 
to  hear  such  things ;  but  little  children,  remember, 
sensitively  hear  them  all.  Mark  how,  at  every  sound, 
the  young  child  starts,  and  turns,  and  listens ;  and 
thus,  with  equal  sensitiveness  does  it  catch  the  tones 
of  human  voices.  How  were  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  sharp  and  hasty  word,  the  fretful  and  com- 
plaining tone,  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
^|Ms  the  sensitive  little  being  whose  haip  of  life  is 


so  newly  and  delicatelv  strung,  vibrating  even  to  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  thrilling  ever  to  the  tones  of  such 
voices  as  sweep  across  it?  Let  us  be  kind  and  cheer- 
ful spoken,  then,  in  our  homes. — Onci  a  Week. 

The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is  there 
that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect  music 
has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathomable- 
speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  out  into  that— Gir(|^i^.  ■ 
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Swinton's  Geographies. 

1 .  Elementary  Course  in  Geography. — Designed 
as  a  Class  Book  for  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  and  as  a  Complete  Shorter  Course  for  Un- 
graded Schools,  By  William  Swinton.  Octavo. 
Pp.:  128.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  6r*  Co,     Price  $1,00,    187s* 

2.  Complete  Course  in  Geography:  Physical, 
Industrial  and  Political ;  with  a  Special  Geog- 
raphy for  each  State  in  the  Union.  Designed  as  a 
Class  Book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades,  By  i^illiam  Sivinton.  Pp.:  ij6.  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  dr» 
Co.    Price  $1.80,     i8yS' 

We  take  up  these  books  with  pleasure,  and  with 
great  expectations  since  we  have  used,  and  therefore 
become  indebted  to,  Mr.  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the 
World's  History.  The  outside  of  each  is  attractive, 
and  we  imagine  that  numbers  of  teachers  will  find 
in  one  or  another  of  the  medallion  pictures,  or  in 
the  ships,  railway  cars,  compasses,  cathedrals,  birds 
or  beasts,  some  suggestion  to  instruct  a  class.  The 
back  with  its  eagle,  seemingly  glorying  in  this  speci- 
men of  an  "American  Educational  Series"  as  much 
as  in  its  peculiar  property,  the  flag,  gives  us  confi- 
dence to  look  for  more  of  common  sense  and  philoso- 
phy than  is  usually  found  in  a  geography  book.  Nor 
are  we  disappointed  in  the  least  particular.  The 
publishers,  throughout  these  books,  keep  up  their 
promise  of  excellence  implied  in  so  suggestive  a 
cover.  The  make-up  is  admirable,  a^d  the  clear,  open 
type  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  The  pictorial  illustrations 
have  a  novelty  and  beauty  that  are  refreshing  in  the 
desert  of  regulation  pictures  which  have  held  much 
too  long.  Any  one  of  these  will  suggest  its  story  to 
the  well-informed  teacher,  aside  from  being  an  edu- 
cator as  a  work  of  art.  The  combination  of  the 
narrative  and  of  the  question-and-answer  methods 
is  well  carried  out,  and  therefore  secures  the  bene- 
fits of  each.  The  maps  are  well  engraved,  clearly 
printed,  and  with  their  profusion,  their  new  sys- 
tem for  finding  exact  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
their  minuteness  in  connection  with  State  Geogra- 
phy, they  will  be  found  of  permanent  value.  When 
we  compare  these  pictures  and  maps  with  the 
raving  buffaloes,  sacred  bull-fights  and  spouting 
whales,  not  to  speak  of  the  startling  blues  and 
magentas  of  the  maps  in  books  of  only  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  are  led  to  envy  the  coming  generation  of 
children.  That  Mr.  Swinton  treats  his  subject 
rationally  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  regards 
**  Physical  and  so-called  '  Political  *  geography  as  in- 
separable, so  that  the  physical  aspects  and  attributes 
of  the  globe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  man's  doings  on 
its  surface,  on  the  other,  form,  in  place  of  isolated 
phenomena,  a  living,  organic  whole."  As  a  text- 
book for  the  United  States,  the  Complete  Cburse  is 
invaluable,  having  a  special  geography  for  each  state, 
showing  county  lines,  etc.,  so  that  every  child  may 
know  the  resources  of  its  own,  or  if  need  be,  of  every 
other  state  in  the  Union.  There  are  many  points  of 
excellence  which  will  commend  the  books  to  teachers 
and  parents,  but  which,  for  want  of  space,  must  be 
passed  unnoticed.  On  these  points,  as  well  as  on 
those  we  have  mentioned,  we  hail  this  course  in 
geography  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
text-books  on  this  branch  of  study. 


Modern  Art  Education.— //j  Practical  and  Es- 
thetic  Character  Educationally  Considered.     By 
Prof  Joseph  Langl,  of  Vienna.  Being  Part  of  the 
Austrian  Official  Report  on  the  Vienna  lVorld*s 
Pair  of  1873,      Translated  with  notes  by  S.  R, 
Koehler,  toith  an  introduction  by  Charles  B.  Stet- 
son. Boston  :  L.  Prang  dr»  Co.    i8yS' 
This  is    a  timely  publication    for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  we  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  art  education,  and   to  supply  the  want  must 
have  instruction  such  as  this  book   furnishes ;  and, 
second,  because  such  a  book  will  aid  us  greatly  in 
making  preparation  for  our  own  approaching  Cen- 
tennial Exposition.  We  have  read  the  work  through, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  contains  a 
valuable  lesson  for  America,  and  we  commend  it 
accordingly  to  the  friends  of  education.     In  order  to 
show  what  intelligent  foreigners  think  of  Art  Educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  to  impress  upon  our  own 
people  the  fact  that  in  this  department  of  education 
we  are  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  intend 
to  publish  in  a  future  number  the  article  on  "  Amer- 
ica" in  the  Art  department  of  the  recent  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition, w. 

Index  Rerum  /    or.  Index  of  Subjects  ;  intended  as 
a  Manual  to  aid  the   Student  and  the   Profes- 
sional Man  in  preparing  himself  for  usefulness^ 
with  an  Introduction,  illustrating  its  utility  and 
nfethod  for  use.    By  John  Todd,  D.D,,  North- 
ampton, Mass.     Bridgman  <Sr*  Childs, 
**  Todd's  Student's  Manual"  has  been  a  help  and 
a  guide  to  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men.     The 
author  of  the  Manual  is  the  author  of  the  Index 
Rerum,  and  it  is  written  for  the  same  good  purpose, 
that  of  aiding  students.     It  is  a  blank  book  of  nearly 
three  hundred  pages,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
convenient  entry  of  facts  and  statements  on  any 
subject  desired  to  be  remembered,  and  the  ready 
reference  to  them  when  wanted  for  use.     We  are 
acquainted  with  nothing  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the.  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  its  use  to  all  those  who  seek 
to  separate  the  wheat  of  learning  from  the  chaff,  and 
gamer  it  for  times  of  need.  w. 

The  Teachers'  Hand-Book.— /J^r  the  Institute 
and  the  Class- Room.  By  Wm.  P.  Phelps,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minn,  New  York  :  A,  S.  Barnes  &>  Co.  i8ys. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the 
literature  of  the  teachers'  profession  is  supplied  by 
Prof.  Phelps'  Hand-Book.  What  that  profession 
most  needs  to  give  it  standing  and  character  is  works 
which  discuss  principles,  which  treat  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject.  Practical  teaching  needs  a  basis, 
a  ground-work  of  law,  to  condition  it.  The  profes- 
sion is  everywhere  dwarfed  by  the  narrow  empiricism 
that  prevails  in  the  work  of  our  school-rooms.  It 
must  rise  above  all  this  or  it  never  can  rank  with  the 
other  learned  professions.  A  book  for  teachers  that 
is  a  mere  conpilation  of  what  some  distinguished 
member  of  the  profession  has  seen  done  or  heard  of 
being  done  by  others  may  have  its  value,  but  it  is 
not  the  book  for  the  times.  But  while  waiting  for 
some  Blackstone  to  write  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, teachers  may  derive  profit  by  reading  lighter 
productions  like  the  book  of  Prof.  Phelps.  Prof. 
Phelps    has    had    large  experience  as  a    teacher. 
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Probably  no  man  in  the  whole  country  has  been  so 
long  connected  with  normal  schools.     He  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  there- 
fore what  he  has  to  say  is  the  ripened  experience  of 
an  educational  leader  and  ought  to  be,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be,  widely  read  and  considered,    w. 
A  History  of  England. — For  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  Author  of  Manual  of  An- 
cient History t  and  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory.   Pp.:  287.    Cincinnati:   Wilson,  Hinkle  ^ 
Co.  Price,  $1.30. 

It  is  fitting  that  as  we  approach  the  centennial  of 
our  civil  liberty  we  should  learn  how  much  of  it 
comes  through  the  formative  centuries  and  blood- 
bought  experiences  of  our  mother-country ;    and  the 
author  takes  up  her  subject  with  the  feeling  that  not 
only  should  the  place  which  England  holds  in  the 
history  of  civilization  be  shown,  but  that,  in  a  spe- 
cial sense,  its  relation  to  our  own  country  should  be 
appreciated.     The  book  is  written  in  very  interest- 
ing style;    it  is  quite  full  enough  for  elementary  in- 
struction, and   it  has  supplementary  pages,  recom- 
mending other  works  for  more  extensive  reading  of 
English  history.      There  are  maps,  in  illustration  of 
the  text,  all   admirably   engraved  and  printed   on 
plate  paper,  genealogical  tables,  questions  for  re- 
view, and  a  full  index,  and  the  binding  is  very  at- 
tractive.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  these  good  fea- 
tures there  was  not  added  that  other  one  of  intro- 
ducing the  topic  of  each  paragraph  in  some  bold- 
faced type  which  would  instantly  catch  the  dye. 
A  C^ART  OF  General  Literature. — From  the 
Earliest  Times,  Embracing  a  Complete  Outline  of 
English   Literature,  with  Prominent  Writers  oj 
4>ther  Nations.     Also,  a  Chart  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture.   By  E.  y.  Trimble,  Instructor  of  Literature 
in   Swarthmore    College.      Folio    volume,    $j.jo. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  M.  Stoddart  <5r»  Co. 
We  take  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader  to  the 
paper  on  English  literature,  read  by  Miss  Trimble  at 
the  late  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
(published  in  the  September  No.  of  The  Journal,) 
in  which  the  valuable  Chart  is  described  at  some 
length.     The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  publishers,  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  we  need 
not  urge;  its  study,  with  an  aid  such  as  this,  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  subject  must  heartily   com- 
mend.    Our  limited  space  forbids   further   remark 
than  to  add  that  we  have  not  seen  a  word  of  praise 
too  much  in  endorsement  of  this  very  useful  Chart. 
First  Book  of  Zoology.— jS^  Edward  S.  Morse, 
Ph.  D.,  Late  Professor   of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy and  Zoology  in  Bowdoin  College.     Pp.:  188. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  cSr*  Co.     1873- 
This  book  is  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  that 
exists  in  all  schools  for  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
common  forms  of  the  animal    kingdom.     Starting 
from  the  established  fact  that  all  naturalists  begin 
their  researches  by  collecting  in  the  field,  making 
a  cabinet  and   studying  its  specimens,  the  author 
proceeds   in   what   seems  the   natural  method    of 
pursuing  the   study   of  zoology.     He   presents   in 
this  first  book   a  few  of  the  leading  groups,  such 
as  shells  and   insects.     The  illustrations  are  care- 
fully prepared  and  engraved  with  a  view  to  being 
copied  by   the  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may   have 
a  correct  idea  of  each  specimen.    There  is  a  valu- 
able  table  of  works  of  reference   for  those   who 
would  pursue   in  detail  the  study  of  any  branch 


of  the  science  here  introduced.     The  book  will  be  of 
use  in  schools,  even  though  all  branches  of  natural 
history  must  be  ignored  4n  their  course  of  study,  for 
it  will  meet  the  wants   of  teachers  who  desire  to 
give  their  pupils    a  start  in   gaining  some   knowl- 
edge of  the  more  common  animals. 
Progressive  Art  Studies. — By  Geo,  G.    White. 
Eleffientary  Course.    A.  Lines  and  their  Combina* 
tions.     B.  Cubic  Diagrams.     C.  Light  and  Shade, 
D.  Practical  Studies.      New    York  and  Chicago : 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &*  Co.     1873. 
This  is  a  conveniently-arranged  and  finely-pnnted 
series  of  drawing  lessons,  meant  to  impress  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  perception  of  form,  first  ideas 
of  perspective,  and  the  laws  of  light  and  shade.  The 
studies   are   presented  on  separate  cards   and    the 
twelve  examples  in  each  of  the  four  series  are  in  neat 
portfolios  of  heavy  Manilla  paper.     This  the  author 
claims  as  having  certain  advantages  over  drawing 
books,  one  of  which,  that  of  economy,  will  be  readily 
appreciated.     Package  B  seems  to  us  the  most  valu- 
ble  of  the  course.  In  some  of  these  studies,  however, 
the  sketching  seems  unnecessarily  complicated  to 
show  the  design  involved.     Perhaps  with  the  valua- 
ble  suggestions  accompanying  each  card,  it  might  be 
possible  to  cover  all  the  ground  presented,  under  the 
head  of  *<  elementary"  instruction,  and  in  that  case 
the  more  ground  covered  the  better.     The  manner 
in  which  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  are  presented, 
is  admirable,  and  an  intelligent  study  of  these  cards 
will  give  clearer  ideas  in  this  respect. 
Felter's  New  Intermediate  Arithmetic. — Con- 
taining Oral  and  Written  Problems  and  Drill 
Card  Exercises.  By  S.  A.  Fetter,  A,  M.  Pp.:  238, 
Ne7v  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  6r»  Co.    i8yS' 
The  object  of  this  new  arithmetic  is  stated  to  be  the 
very  desirable  one  of  making  pupils  quick  and  accu- 
rate in  calculation.     To  accomplish  this,  the  exer- 
cises are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  any  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  computation,  as  the  book  is  furnished  i»rith 
Drill  Card  Exercises,  which  give  examples  for  all 
grades,  from  which  the  teacher  may  select  without 
loss  of  time — the  answers  to  such  combinations  as 
may  be  assigned  being  given  in  an  accompanying 
key.     The  feature  of  test  questions  for  examination 
is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  prac- 
tical teacher.     The  illustrations  at  the  heads  of  the 
respective  sections  are  as  well  designed  to  present  to 
the  eye  the  subjects  treated,  as  are  the  problems  and 
explanations  which  follow  to  impress  the  same  upon 
the  understanding.     They  are  exceptionally  good, 
and  a  leading  attraction  of  the  book. 
The  New  Testament,  with  Notes  and  Comments, 
accompanied  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott.     Matthew  afid Mark.    New  York 
and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  <Sr»  Co,     1875- 
Teachers  who  feel  the  want  of  a  good  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  will  find  that  of  Abbott  better 
suited  to  their  purpose  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.     We  endorse  the  following  notice 
by  another :  "  The  notes  are  sufficiently  erudite  and 
critical  for  the  Biblical  scholar,  yet  are  perspicuous 
and  simple  enough  for  the  youngest  Bible  student." 
The  School  Hymn  and   Tune  Book — For  De- 
votional Exercises.     By  y.  D,  Bartley,  Principal 
High  School,  Burlington,  Vt.  Pp.  160,  New  York; 
A.  S.  Barnes  <Sr»  Co.     1873*     Price,  73  cts. 
Many  of  the  hymns  here  found  are  established 
favorites,  while  others  are  published  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  them  being  arrangements  of  airs  from  emi- 
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ncnt  composers.  The  design  of  the  compiler  is  that 
the  book  shall  be  for  permanent  use,  hence  it  contains 
almost  nothing  which  is  not  of  real  value.  Each  page 
contains  one  tune,  and  under  it  two  hymns  not  ex- 
ceeding four  or  five  verses  each.  The  type  is  clear 
mnd  of  good  size,  and  the  book  not  only  pleasant  to 
see  but  convenient  to  handle.  The  selections  of 
hymns  for  special  occasions  is  made  with  excellent 
judgment.  We  heartily  commend  it  for  use  in 
schools  of  advanced  grade. 

First  Lessons  in  the  English  Language. — By 
Thos,  IV.  Harvey,  A,  M.  Author  of  Graded  School 
PeaderSy  etc.  Pp.x  80.    Cincinnati:   Wilson,  Hin- 
kU  &*  Co.     Price,  jo  cts.     i8yj. 
This  book  extends  and  applies  the  principles  pre- 
sented in  the  «•  Oral  Lessons"  of  the  Author's  Ele- 
mentary Grammar.  The  lessons  avoid,  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  technical  language  of  the  text-book,  but  are 
so  arranged  as   to  cultivate  accuracy  of  expression, 
smd   to   encourage  the  habit  of  criticising  the  ten 
thousand  blnnders  of  ordinary  conversation.    The 
pupil  is  led  pleasantly  onward  in  the  work  of  sen- 
tence-making and  composition  writing,  without  know- 
ing that  he  is  engaged  upon  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  ^ucation. 


Goodly  Pearls. — For  the  Sunday-school.   A  Choice 
Collection  for  Anniversaries  and  all  the  Ordinary 
Occasions  of  the  Sunday-school ;  together  with  a  Se- 
lection of  Hymns  for  Prayer  and  Praise  Meetings. 
By  John  R.  Sweeney,  M.  B.,  and  John  J.  Hood. 
Pp.:  160.  Phila.  :  Garrigues  ^  Bro.  Price, 3s  ^^*- 
The  number  of  music  books  published  for  use  in 
Sunday-schools  gives  evidence  of  the  demand  in  this 
direction.     Many  of  these  books  are  choice  compila- 
tions, and  not  a  few  of  them  contain  much  that  is 
both  new  and  good.     They  have  done  vastly  more 
to  popularize  music  than  any  other  publications  thus 
far  issued  in  this  country.    "  Goodly  Pearls"  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen ;  indeed,  the  publishers 
have  issued  nothing  better  since  "Songs  of  Glad- 
ness," some  years  ago.     Mr.  Sweeney's  name  upon 
the  title-page  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  Mr.  Hood, 
though  less  widely  known,  is  an  energetic  Sunday- 
school  man,  an  enthusiast  in  the  direction  of  Sunday- 
school  music,  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste  and  good 
judgment.     Being  a  compositor  of  music  as  well  as 
composer,  he  has  given  to  the  preparation  of  this 
book  his  constant  and  careful  supervision,  and  the 
result  Is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  most  attractive 
before  the  public. 


PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


Instructor  in  Music. — The  services  of  Prof. 
Wm.  B.  Hall  as  instructor  in  Vocal  Music  at  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  may  be  engaged  for  the  holiday  week, 
banning  Monday,  December  27th.  No  man  in 
tlie  State  knows  better  how  to  "  lead"  an  Institute 
in  music,  than  the  gentleman  named.  He  is 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  which  place  he  may  be  addressed. 
^ 

POSTAGE  AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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Congress  did  wisely  in  ordering  pre-payment  of 
postage.     The  new  law  went  into  effect  January  ist, 
1875.     Our  readers  have  not  been  annoyed  by  calls 
for  postage  since  that  date,  but  to  meet  this  item  of 
outlay,  we  have  been  compelled  to  advance  some- 
what our  subscription  rale.     To  single  subscribers 
our  rates  are  now  $1.60,  which  includes  10  cents  for 
postage.     To  clubs  of  Five  subscribers,  we  now  fur- 
nish The  Journal  at  I7.00  which  is  $1.40  per  copy. 
To  clubs  of  Ten  or  more  our  rate  is  I1.35  per  copy. 
Both  these  rales  to  clubs,   of  course,  include  the 
postage.     The  subscription  rate  at  County  Institutes 
is  now  $1.35,  which  is  merely  an  addition  of  10 
cents  for  postage  to  the  old  rate  of  i  .25.  The  postage 
was  formerly  12  cents,  which  was  paid  by  the  sub- 
scriber.    He  now  pays  ten  cents — in  the  slightly  ad- 
vanced rates  named  above — at  the  same  lime  with 
his  subscription,  and  we  prepay  all  postage  at  the 
office  of  publication  at  Lancaster.     This  postage  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  the  subscriber,  but 
in  the  aggregate,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  a  heavy  item 
of  expense  to  the  publisher. 
♦ 
«« More  for  Our  Money."— Mr.  D.  E.  Breneman, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Clarion  county,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1875,  orders  100  copies  of  the  new  Sup- 
plement (No.  4).     He  says  :  "  We  get  more  for  our 
money  in  the  Supplements  than  from  any  other  books 
bought."     They  are  everywhere  well  received. 


Many  Boards  of  Directors  have,  since  the  opening 
of  the  current  volume,  placed  their  names  on  our 
mailing-list.  In  some  counties,  our  list  shows  the 
names  of  more  Directors  than  Teachers.  As  the  law 
permits  all  School  Directors  to  subscribe  for  The 
Journal  out  of  the  school  funds  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  gives  them  no  other  compensation  for 
their  services,  there  seems  no  reason  why  every  in- 
telligent Board  in  the  State  should  not,  as  soon  as 
organized,  place  the  names  of  its  members  upon  The 
Journal  list.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  this  fact, 
namely,  that  wherever  The  Journal  circulates  most 
generally,  there  we  may  reckon  upon  the  best  school 
buildings,  the  best  school  teachers,  the  best  school 
directors,  the  best  school  atmosphere,  and  the  best 
schools. 

NO  MORE  BACK  NUMBERS. 


We  cannot  longer  supply  the  July  and  August 
numbers  to  subscribers.  Subscriptions  will  there- 
fore begin  with  October  number,  1875.  The  edition 
sent  to  press  is  not  usually  much  beyond  our  actual 
or  anticipated  subscription  list ;  and  as  we  begin 
subscriptions  quarterly,  with  January,  April,  July  or 
October,  we  prefer  to  have  back  numbers  cleared 
from  the  shelves  by  the  end  of  the  quarter,  to  make 
room  for  succeeding  issues. 


One  Hundred  Thousand. — The  number  seems 
none  too  large  when  we  say  that  perhaps  not  less  than 
One  Hundred  Thousand  (100,000)  boys  and  girls 
of  Pennsylvania  have  learned  and  enjoyed  each  year 
the  school  hymns  and  school  songs  that  have  appeared 
in  our  annual  Music- Page  Supplement,  We  are  glad 
to  think  that  a  result  so  gratifying  is  possible.     Let 

I  us  have  singing  in  our  schools  everywhere ;  few 
things  more  eftectually  influence  the  tone  of  our 

j  thought,  for  "  the  memory  of  song  goes  deep." 
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Music-Page  Supplement. 

}foi{  ^i^diuiious  Blsit[ibQtion. 


Music  is  allied  to  the  noblest  affections  of  our  hearts — love  of 
God,  love  of  country,  love  of  friends.  Woe  to  that  nation  in 
which  these  affections  give  place  to  the  love  of  self  and  the  de- 
sire for  gain.  Prophets  ana  wise  men,  large-minded  law-givers 
of  the  olden  time,  understood  and  acted  on  the  truth  that 
music  is  ever  the  handmaid  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

LANCASTER,  OCTOBER,  1875. 


FIFTY  THOUSAND  COPIES. 


THE  first  edition  of  this  Supplement  in  1872 
comprised  7000  copies.  Tliis  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, the  demand  being  much  greater  than  we  had 
anticipated,  and  another  order  of  7,000  was  print- 
ed before  the' Institute  season  had  passed.  In  1873, 
our  second  Supplement,  comprising  an  edition  of 
12,000  copies,  was  prepared  with  greater  care,  and 
sent  out  in  better  style,  than  the  experimental  issue 
of  the  previous  year.  In  1874,  (last  year)  also,  12,000 
copies  were  distributed  to  Institutes  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  Of  our  Fourth  Supplement,  that  just 
issued,  12,000  copies  have  been  printed.  With 
careful  distribution  we  regard  this  edition  large 
enough  to  answer  our  purpose.  We  could  as  readily 
distribute  twice  or  three  times  this  number,  but  the 
expense  attending  the  issue  of  so  large  an  edition 
would  be  much  greater  than  The  Journal  can  at 
present  afford.  This  edition  of  12,000  copies  has 
cost  us  upwards  of  four  hundred  dollars,  a  part  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  income  from  advertisements  in- 
serted. The  feature  of  these  Supplements  is,  of 
course,  the  music  which  they  contain.  This  has 
rendered  them,  we  think,  deservedly  popular ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  songs  and  hymns 
thus  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State  have  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  the  schools.  The  music  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  will  please,  we  hope,  and  the  sentiment  of  at 
least  some  of  the  selections  should  profit.  The  beauti- 
ful hymn.  Home  of  the  Soul,  will  be  new  to  many  of 
our  teachers.  Chide  Mildly  the  Erring  is  a  favorite, 
both  words  and  melody.  Morning  Red  is  a  very  fine 
Easter  hymn  that  is  but  little  known  in  Pennsylvania. 
Singing  in  the  Rain  and  Christmas  All  Year  Long 
present  each  a  thought  that  is  simple  enough  for  the 
child  to  grasp,  nor  yet  too  simple  tor  the  experience 
of  age  to  approve  and  enjoy.  Weep  for  the  Fallen, 
to  tht  funereal  music  of  the  Portuguese  hymn,  is  a 
dir^re  "  for  youth  and  beauty  in  tue  grave  laid  low." 
It  IS  essentially  the  Temperance  hymn  of  this  col- 
lection, and  will  be  remembered  when  others  are 
forgotten.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  patriotic, 
as  everybody  knows;  while  Rain  upon  the  Roof,  a 
very  "  taking  "  melody,  brings  back  such  cosy,  home- 
like pictures  as  those  of  us  who  are  growing  older 
find  rare  pleasure  in  recalling.  How  Can  I  Leave 
Thee?  is  one  of  the  "  folk  songs"  of  Turingia  and 
though  a  song  of  sentiment,  so  called,  the  melody  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  within  our  reach.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  songs  that  originate  no  one  can  tell 
when  or  with  whom,  but  that  are  adopted  the  wide 
world  over,  and  are  passed  from  parent  to  child  as  a 
part  of  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  generations. 
Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die  is  good  for  "  all  year 
round;"  and  the  nursery  songs— Perri  Merri  Dic- 
tum, Dominc,  and  Little  Brother,  Darling  Boy- 


such  melodies  as  attract,  and  are  of  the  kind  that 
take  the  fancy  of  the  little  folks.  Besides  these 
songs,  set  to  music,  there  are  also  inserted,  for  the 
convenience  of  such  as  may  desire  to  have  them,  the 
words  of  some  sixteen,  eighteen  or  more  songs  and 
hymns,  the  music  of  which  has  been  given  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Supplement. 

Go,  little  book,  upon  thine  errand.     We  bespeak 
for  thee  everywhere  a  kindly  welcome. 


EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  number  of  School  Districts  in  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  now 
2,071;  the  number  of  School  Directors,  13,750; 
teachers  employed  in  the  Common  Schools,  19,327 ; 
pupils  enrolled,  over  850,774;  total  number  of 
schools,  16,641,  of  which  5,586  are  Graded  Schools ; 
total  annual  cost  of  the  system,  $8,847,939.88 ;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  in  round 
numbers,  about  $23,000,000 !  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  is  $42.95 ;  of  female  teachers, 
$35.87.  Average  length  of  school  term,  6  V'  months ; 
average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  eacn  pupil,  95 
cents.  If  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  system  last  year, 
as  given  above,  there  be  added  the  amount  expended 
for  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools,  $450,870.49,  and  that 
for  Normal  Schools,  1 110,000,  we  have  the  grand 
aggregate  of  19,408,819.37.  A  table  showing  our 
educational  growth  during  the  past  ten  years,  will  be 
found  on  the  opposite  page.  Can  the  history  of  any 
other  State  or  country  furnish  its  parallel  ? 


•THE  SONG  COLLECTION.' 


This  collection  contains  nearly  all  the  songs  and 
hymns  that  have  thus  far  appeared  in  The  Journal, 
with  many  others  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  insert.  For  permission  to  use  some  of  these,  gen- 
erous prices  have  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
copyrights.  It  is  not  claimed  for  the  book  that  it  is 
"  the  ^t  issued,"  or  even  that  it  is  "  as  good  as  the 
best,"  but  simply  that  it  is  such  as  we  have  wanted 
and  could  not  find.  Should  there  be  sufficient  de- 
mand for  this  number,  one  or  two  others  may  follow 
it,  making  the  collection  more  extended,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  more  valuable. 


'  How  to  Distribute  the  Supplement. — The  best 
method  of  distribution,  that  they  may  reach  the  more 
active  teachers,  is  to  put  these  Supplements,  on  the 
opening  morning  of  the  Institute,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  who  will  record  the  names  of  teachers  as 
they  pay  their  fee  of  membership.  He  will  give 
out  a  copy — and  but  one — to  each  teacher  as  en- 
rolled. Thus  no  copies  are  wasted ;  and  some  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  teachers  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members  early  in  the  session,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  copy  of  this  Music  Number. 

Full  Sets  of  the  Journal. — A  limited  number  of 
FULL  SETS  can  be  supplied,  bound  or  unbound,  to 
parties  desiring  them.  They  contain  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Common  School  movement  in  this  state. 
Odd  volumes,  or  odd  numbers  needed  to  complete 
sets,  cannot  be  supplied,  as  only  full  sets  have  been 
reserved.  Sets  unbound,  23  volumes,  ^25.00.  Bound 
in  Half-Turkey,  I38.00. 
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!■  elOAlng  an  article  on  Home  Education,  the  Canons- 
iMirg  Her  aid  says:  "We  have  been  led  into  saving  this 
moca  on  this  important  topic  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  youmal;  &nd  we 
earnestly  Mrish  this  periodical  were  read  in  every  home  where 
there  are  children,  not  only  in  our  own  commonwealth  but  all 
over  this  broad  land.  So  nobly  is  it  doing  battle  for  all  that  is 
good,  and  pure,  and  true." 


(  Sabscrlptlon. — Our  terms  of  subscription  are  |x.6o  per 
year.  To  Teachers  and  others,  ordering  subscription  through 
their  Superintendents,  or  subscribing  at  tneir  County  Institutes, 
or  in  clubs  often  or  more,  $1.35  per  copy.  To  clubs  of  five  or 
more,  $1.40  per  copy.  Postage  prepaid.  We  shall  be  gratefUl 
if  Superintendents,  Teachers,  or  Directors  who  think  this 
magazine  worthy  of  the  profession,  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  in  their  localities. 


For  the  Boys  and  Girls. — A  neat  edition  of  our  I      There  is   room  on  our  mailing  list  for  all  the 


New  Supplement  is  issued,  without  advertising  matter, 
for  school  use.  It  contains  all  the  songs  and  music 
found  in  the  Teachers*  Edition.    See  rates  elsewhere. 


Teachers  and  School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  now  nearly  one-fourth ;  we  hope  one  day  to 
make  the  fraction  one-third,  perhaps  one-half! 


OALENDAB  FOB  SCHOOL  SBSSXOIT. 
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•*The  Most  and  the  Best."— The  October  number  ot 
The  Minnesota  Teacher  says  a  word  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  The  Pennsylvania  School  yournal^  with  a  very 
Targe  home  circulation,  probably  exceeding  by  far  that  of  any 
other  magazine  of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  an  editor  fitted,  by  long  experience  and  constant  activity, 
for  his  work,  never  lowers  its  tone,  but  carries  monthly  to  its 
readers  the  most  and  the  best  reading  matter  of  any  of  the 
cducationals." 


'^Yalnable  Decorallon*."— Mr.  E.  F.  Feather, 
Leinbach's,  Berks  county,  writes :  "  The  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes  sent  me  last  month  are  playing  their  part  well.  My 
pupils  are  delighted  with  them.  Ihcy  are  valuable  decora- 
tions, since  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but  also  teach  such 
principles  of  lite  and  conduct  as  should  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  school  children." 

Make  Postal  Monejr  Orders  in  all  cases  payable  at 
Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

FUBLISHSD  BT 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

(Late  Woolworth,  Aineworth  k  Co.,) 

53  and  55  JOSIT    STRSET,  mETW  TORS. 


Penmanship, 
Payson.  Dunton  A  Scribner*8  Copy  Books,  per  doz..  $1  80 
Paysoa,  Dunion  &  Scrlbner's  Tracing  Books,  and 

Snort  Course,  per  doz., 1  80 

Payson,  Dunton  «  Scrlbner's  New  Mounted  Tablets,  8  75 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrtbner's  New  Sheet  Tablets,  2  50 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Copy  Books,  per  doz.,  -  i  80 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Writing  Charts,  per  set,  -  4  50 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Penmanship  Explained,  -  1  00 
Hanaford  &  Payson's  Single  Entry  Book-Keeplng,  75 
HanalordA  Pay  son's  Double  and  Single  Entry  B'k-k.  l  60 
Potter  &  Hammond's  Single  and  Double  Entry  B'k-k.  1  15 
Potter  &  Hammond's  High  School  Book-keeping,      i  25 

The  loug  establuhed  reputation  aud  uuiversally  acknowl- 
edged value  of  the  above  aystems  of  PenraaDship  aud  Book- 
keeping, render  it  wholly  uuneoeBsary  to  Insert  any  com- 
mendation, of  which  we  could  furniah  volumes  from  the  best 
teachers  in  this  country. 

Bartholomew's  Industrial  Drawing  Series, 

Primary  Cards,  three  sets,  each,  -  -  -  -  20 
Industrial  Drawing  Books,  In  10  Nos.,  per  doz.,  2  40 
Guide  to  Industrial  Series,  (In  press) 

The  most  comprehensive,  practical  and  beautiful  series  yet 
published. 

McVicafs  National  Spelling  Blanks, 

No.  1.   Words,      ...       -       price  per  copy,   15 

No.  2.    Words  and  Definitions,      -        **         "  16 

No.  8.   Words.  Definitions  and  Sentences,        "  16 

These  books  supply  a  want  loug  felt  in  the  school-room. 

Map  DraTJiring. 
Patterson's  Map  Drawing  Book,  with  Model  Maps, 
Instructions  and  Scale,  per  dozen,  -  -  -  $8  40 
This  book  contains  two  pages  of  instructions,  two  pages  of 
Model  Maps,  and  twenty  pages  of  the  best  quality  of  Drawing 
Paper.  A  Combined  Map-Drawing  Scale  and  Rule  is  fur- 
nished with  each  book. 

Rolph  &  Gillefs  Cambridge  Course  of  Physies. 

Natural  Philosophy,  -  $8  00  l  Chemlstrv,  -  -  $8  oo 
Astronomy,  -  -  2  00  |  Hand  Book,  Chemistry  i  86 
Hand  Book,  Philosophy,  (short  course},  -  -  l  2n 
Hand  Book«  Astronomy,  with  17  Star  Maps,    -      -   1  00 

Sanson's  Liatin. 
Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  EngUsh  vocabulary,    $8  oo 
Latin  Poetry,   --------        s  00 

Orld  and  Virgil,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  2  oo 
Caesar,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  -  i  75 
Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,   -      -  i  76 

Crosby's  Ghresk. 
Oreek  Grammar,     -    $2  oo  I  Qreek  Lessons,     -     $1  oo 
Greek  Tables,     -       -      76  |  sentential  Analysis,       lo 
Compendious  Greek  Grammar,     ....       i  60 
First  Four  Books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  full 

and  Complete  Lexicon,  just  issued,  -  -  -  s  oo 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  i  26  j  Lexicon  to  Anabasis,  l  oo 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  Lexicon,  Notes,  etc.,      2  26 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Prof.  Crosby,  as  a  profound 
Greek  scholar,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  insure  the  excellence 
and  completeness  of  works  edited  by  him. 

Maslll's  Frencli. 
First  Lessons  in  French,  with  Vocabulary, 
French  Grammar,  with  Vocabulary, 
Key  to  French  Grammar, 
French  Reader,  wlUi  Vocabulary,     - 
Prose  and  Poetry. 


76 

-     1  50 

1  00 

.    8  00 

iVKTO  aiJ^\&    A  \/^WA  J.  —  ------2    00 

This  series  has  already  won  a  prominent  place  among  the 
text  books  in  this  country,  having  been  adopted  by  many  of 
our  leading  Collegs  and  High  Schools. 

Campbell's  German  Grammar,      -      -      -      -      l  86 

Bascom's  Aesthetics,    ------  i  75 

Bascom's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  •  -  -  1  60 
Champlln's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  (Revised  Bdlfn)  l  60 
Champlln's  Ethics  (Moral  Philosophy)  -  .  1 60 
Wilson's  Treatise  on  Punctuation,    -      -       .      -   8  00 

Diteount  of  one-third  for  first  introduction^  and  posUtae  pre- 
paid to  Teachers  for  examinatton  copies  on  receipt  of  introduc- 
tory price. 

The  publishers  caU  special  attention  of  Teachers  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  study  in  the  foregoing  I^st ;  and  particu- 
larly invite  correspondence— also  request  the  favor  of  CatO" 
loguee  and  Circulars  from  Academies  and  Colleges, 


Single  Packages. — We  are  now  mailing  our  en- 
tire list  of  Secretaries,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our 
regular  subscription  list,  in  single  packages.  This 
arrangement  secures  more  prompt  and  satisfactory 
distribution  of  The  Journal  to  our  subscribers.  The 
only  larger  packages  that  will  be  sent  out  are  those 
containing  a  half-dozen  or  more  copies,  in  which  cases 
it  is  hoped  that  the  postmaster  will  not  fail  to  open 
and  distribute  at  once  upon  reaching  his  ofHce. 

146  Copies.--Our  thanks  are  due  to  County  Superinten- 
dent La  Koss^  of  Dauphin  county,  for  generous  list  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty -Six  names,  sent  within  the  past  few  weeks. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Seksl  Fui^Bitic@  Works. 


_.We  are  manufacturing  the  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra  "  fold- 
ing seat  School  Desk  which  we  offer  to  the  public  at 
a  reasonable  price.  For  comfort,  durability  and  fin- 
ish this  Desk  cannot  be  excelled. 

We  call  attention  of  school  officers  and  others  to 
our  work  before  they  purchase  any  other  Desk. 

For  estimates,  address  the  manufacturers, 

SyODGRASS  &  HEIM^ 

64  North  Diamond, 

ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PA. 


Reniltt4ftne««i. — In  lemitting  money  for  subscription  in 
amounts  of  $3.00  or  over,  please  send  check,  draft,  post-office 
money-order,  or  Rbc.istbkbl)  letter.  Ihe  registration  fee  is. 
Ten  cents,  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All  postmasters  are  obliged 
to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  fee  upon  which 
may  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted.  On  postal 
money-orders  the  rates  are  ten  cents  on  sums  not  exceeding  ^15; 
from  $15  to  1^30,  fifteen  cents  ;  from  $jo  to  ^o,  twenty  cents; 
from  $40  to  $50,  twenty-five  cents. 

"No  Board/^— Mr.  Albert  Miles,  Secretary,  Dimock,. 
Susquehanna  county,  ordering  subscription  for  four  members  ot 
his  board,  adds  :  ''^I  am  sure  that  no  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors is  qualified  to  perform  its  duties  well  without  it." 


Sch,ool  ACuslo  Soo]es. 

National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  40e.    For 

opening  and  closing  schools. 

River  of  1^1  fe.    Sdc.    JuTenile  Sacred  Music. 

Honr  of  Mnirlnnr.    $1.00.    For  High  Schools. 

C^holee  Trios.  $1.00.  For  High  Schools  and  Semi 
naries. 

Deems  Solfe^g^l.  70e.  Foi  High  Schools  and  Sem- 
inaries. 

<»rpheon.  $1.00.  For  Boys  Schools,  High  Schools,. 
Colleges. 

Am.  School  BInsle  Reader,  Tol.  1.  85e.  For 
Primary  Schools. 

Am.  Scb<M>l  BInsIc  Reader,  Tol.  2.  60e.  For 
Grammar  Schools. 

Am.  flcb<M>l  Mnsic  Reader,  Tol.  S.  50e«  For 
Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Cheerftal  Tolees.  OOc.  General  Collection  of  School 
Songs. 

Sold  by  all  the  Principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  post-free,  for 
retail  price. 

OLIVES  DITSOK  k  00..       0HA8.  H.  DITBOK  k  OO.r 

Boston.  711  Broadway,  N.  York. 


"  Ont  West."— Miss  Julia  E.  Peters  writes  Sept.  aoih, 
1875,  fix)m  Carlin,  Nevada :  "  Enclosed  find  $i.xo  for  a  set  of 
those  valuable  School  Mottoes.  I  got  ihem  last  year  for  my 
school  in  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  and  now  that  I  have  eome  to 
this  western  country,  and  commenced  teaching,  1  still  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them." 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  the  lar> 
gest  of  the  educational  monthlies.  Its  qaality  is  as 
good  as  its  quantity  is  generous.  In  the  last  num- 
ber every  side*of  nearly  every  present  educational 
question  is  presented.  The  editor  exhibits  a  truly 
catholic  spirit.  Its  success  is  great,  but  after  reading  it^ 
no  one  will  be  surprised  thereat. — Chicago  Teachtr,, 
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JT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
X  American  people  have  been  in  danger  of 
failing  into  the  error  of  believing  that  know- 
ledge is  virtue — that  to  do  better,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  better,  and  that  intellec- 
tual culture  is  the  panacea  for  moral,  social 
and  political  ills.  The  general  establishment 
of  the  common  school  system  was  both  the 
effect  and  the  cause  of  this  sentiment.  Of 
late,  there  has  been  some  reaction  against 
this  one-sided  view  of  the  human  problem  of 
reform  and  progress. 

In  the  quickened  interest  in  all  social 
questions,  together  with  the  increased  study 
of  statistics,  and  their  application  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  various  questions  of  sociology. 
Education  as  related  to  crime  has  not  escaped 
the  student  of  science,  and  especially  of  those 
who  have  been  interested  and  engaged  in 
penal  reform.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
ignorance  and  crime  live  in  close  and  sym- 
pathetic relations.  Criminal  statistics  have 
proved  that,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
there  are  more  criminals  among  the  ignorant 
than  among  the  educated.  Ignorance  ex- 
poses to  crime  by  diminishing  men's  self- 
respect  ;  by  limiting  men's  opportimities  and 
means  of  livelihood ;  by  restricting  the  range 
of  pleasure  and  safe  pastime;  and  by  expos- 
ing men  to  the  full  play  of  their  animal 
passions. 

*Read  before  the  National  Eddcational  Associa- 
tion, at  Minneapolis,  Aug.  3,  1875,  by  J.  B.  Bittinger, 
D.D.,  Scwickley,  Pa. 


But,  while  all  this  is  true,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended study  serves  to  deepen  the  conviction 
that  ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
crime,  it  still  remains  true  that  ignorance  is 
not  the  only  source  of  crime.  A  deeper  study 
of  criminal  statistics,  and  a  more  careful 
classification  of  criminals,  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  there  are  educated  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  uneducated  criminals.  For- 
gery, counterfeiting,  embezzlement  of  funds, 
perversions  of  trust,  and  also  adulterations  of 
food  and  drinks  are  not  the  crimes  of  ignor- 
ance, but  rather  of  knowledge.  The  same 
must  be  admitted  of  bribery,  tampering  with 
the  ballot,  whether  by  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  by  colonizing  voters,  or  by  stuf- 
fing the  ballot-box.  There  may  be  many 
ignorant  dupes  in  all  these  organized  and 
wide-reaching  villainies,  but  the  leaders  are 
neither  ignorant  nor  duped.  The  man  who 
plans  a  scheme  of  counterfeiting  is  never  an 
ignoramus,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
shover  of  "  the  queer'* — he  has  both  capital 
and  knowledge.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  between  the  two  great  classes  of  crimes 
— crimes  of  passion,  and  crimes  of  reflection 
— that  crimes  of  reflection  are  committed  by 
the  intelligent  rather  than  by  the  ignorant. 
Animal  passions  are  less  active  among  them, 
but  the  higher  passions  of  the  mind — covet- 
ousness,  ambition,  the  desire  to  live  extrava- 
gantly, and  to  keep  up  appearance  and  show, 
are  passions  which  rage  among  the  cultivated 
rather  than  among  the  uncultivated;  and  the 
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crimes  to  which  they  lead  are  not  petty  lar- 
ceny and  sneak-thieving,  but  peculation, 
political  jobbery  and  ring-frauds.  The 
crimes  with  which  the  names  of  Swart wout 
and  Price,  Schuyler  and  Breslin  and  Tweed 
stand  connected,  are  not  crimes  of  igno- 
rance, but  of  knowledge ;  not  crimes  of  an- 
imal passion,  but  of  social,  political  and 
intellectual  passion. 

Education  lifts  men  above  the  crimes  that 
come  from  those  passions.  Education  lifts 
men  into  a  higher  plane  of  action,  and  so 
exposes  them  to  the  crimes  that  lie  in  that 
higher  sphere.  An  ignorant  man  will  steal 
your  coat  or  pick  your  pocket ;  your  educated 
rogue  will  work  shoddy  and  devil's  dust  into 
the  coats  of  whole  armies,  and  pick  the  na- 
tion's pocket.  Education  does  not  diminish 
the  force  of  ambition,  it  rather  strengthens 
it.  Education  will  abate  thieving,  drunk- 
enness, licentiousness,  dog-fighting,  &c.  ;  it 
will  not  directly  diminish  forgery,  counter- 
feiting and  kindred  crimes  of  intelligence, 
save  as  it  diminishes  the  field  of  the  sharper's 
operations.  Dupes  will  diminish,  and  so 
there  will  be  fewer  dupers. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  crimes 
of  intelligence  are  much  wider  in  their  per- 
nicious reach  than  crimes  of  passion.  The 
latter,  except  in  the  case  of  murder,  spend 
themselves  on  the  spot — then  and  there,  as 
unexpectedly  to  the  perpetrator  as  to  the 
victim.  Not  so  the  crime  of  reflection  ;  it 
was  conceived  in  cold  blood ;  it  organizes 
itself  carefully  and  coolly ;  it  executes  itself 
deliberately  at  long  range.  Who  can  trace 
the  corrupted  currency  to  its  fountain-head? 
Who  can  bring  home  to  the  criminal  the 
cotton  that  has  been  wrought  into  his  broad- 
cloth, or  the  teri'a  alba  that  has  gone  into 
his  sugar,  or  the  log-wood  that  blushes  in  his 
wine? 

In  the  march  of  intelligence  crime  marches 
pari  passu.  There  could  be  no  pocket-pick- 
ing in  Sparta,  nor  in  an  age  when  there  was 
no  currency ;  nor  burglary  so  long  as  men 
had  no  fixed  habitations.  Vulgar  stealing 
and  false  swearing  were  contemporaneous 
with  only  the  ruder  states  of  society,  while 
the  gigantic  swindles  of  the  stock  exchanges 
of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  New 
York  are  as  far  beyond  Greek  rascality  as  the 
Greek  drama  is  beyond  the  modern  farce. 
Take  the  "Schuyler  frauds'*  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  the  **  Credit 
Mobilier"  scheme,  the  **  Erie  management," 
the  Southern  Improvement  Co.  's  movements, 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
rings,  the  Indian  ring,  the  Custom  House 


rings,  the  silk  and  whisky  frauds,  the  New 
York  canal  contract  ring,  and  the  organiza- 
tions of  money  schemes  in  oil,  coal  and  gold 
— ^not  to  mention  lobbying — these  are  not 
the  plots  of  ignorance  and  passion ;  some- 
where in  those  huge  schemes  of  fraud  and 
oppression  are  hidden  master-minds  of  intel- 
ligence and  administrative  ability.  It  could 
only  be  a  thoroughly  educated  rascal  who 
could  conceive  the  plot  of  "salting"  a  field 
with  diamonds,  in  order  to  place  its  mining 
shares  at  an  advantage.  If  the  general  influ- 
ence of  education  is  to  diminish  crime,  and 
yet  its  exceptional  influence  is  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  what, 
under  these  circumstances,  are  our  relations 
and  duties,  as  educators,  to  crime  ? 

First. — We  must  acknowledge  and  teach 
that  there  are  educated  criminals — men  who 
use  their  intelligence  as  a  power  to  do  wrong, 
taking  criminal  advantage  of  this  superiority 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance. 

Secondly, — We  must  teach  that  this  class  of 
criminals  is  the  principal  perpetrator  of 
crimes  of  reflection — crimes,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  that  are  aimed  at  property 
rather  than  persons ;  crimes,  moreover,  which 
attack  society  in  its  organized  welfare — ^by 
debasing  the  currency,  adulterating  food, 
drink  and  clothing,  manufacturing  goods 
"short,"  and  selling  them  at  standard  weight 
and  measure,  and  corrupting  the  channels  oi 
legislation,  justice  and  politics. 

Thirdly, — It  mus  the  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
educators  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  their 
pupils  by  showing  that  many  forms  of  fraud 
which  are  not  against  the  statute,  and  which 
lead  to  wealth,  are  more  debasing  and  more 
injurious  than  crimes  of  a  more  disreputable 
character.  This  latter  kind  of  education  is 
carried  on  more  by  example  than  by  formal 
precepts — the  educator  himself  being  the 
example.  Next  to  parents,  teachers  stand  in 
the  closest  and  most  influential  relations  X.o 
the  young,  and  as  their  toils  tend  to  take 
persons  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiteracy,  and  put 
them  into  the  educated  class,  so  the  crimes 
with  which  they  stand  most  closely  connected 
are  the  crimes  of  educated  as  opposed  to  un- 
educated criminals. 

The  great  mass  of  our  criminal  population 
cannot  read  or  write;  but  the  forger  can 
certainly  write ;  the  counterfeiter  has  been  to 
school.  William  Dodd  was  a  scholar— a 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfield — and  yet 
he  was  guilty  of  bribery,  and  hung  for  for- 
gery. Prof.  Webster,  of  Boston,  was  a  scholar, 
and  no  doubt  his  chemical  skill  became  a 
temptation  to  him  in  his  evil  hour.    Eugene 
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Aram  was  both  scholar  and  schoolmaster, 
and  yet  guilty  of  robbery  and  executed  for 
murder.  All  these  men  passed  under  the 
hand  of  teachers,  and  breathed  the  air  of  the 
school-room. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school-room  is  not  some- 
times tainted.  With  a  view,  perhaps,  to 
disparage  the  moral  influence  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  there  have,  at  different 
times,  appeared  in  the  papers  items  and  par- 
agraphs as  to  how  many  oi  the  inmates  of  our 
penitentiaries  and  jails  had,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  connected  with  Sunday- 
schools.  In  a  similar  spirit  of  depreciation 
a  traditional  charge  has  lain  agaiiist  the  char- 
acter of  "ministers'  sons*'  and  "deacons' 
daughters,"  and  though  this  ^lur  has  been 
removed  by  carefully  prepared  statistics,  as 
doubtless  it  could  be  in  the  case  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  it*  nevertheless  remains 
true  that,  even  from  a  Sunday-school  a  boy 
might  go  to  the  gallows,  or  a  girl  to  the 
brothel.  Educators  in  Sunday-schools  may 
carry  on  their  professional  work  by  immord 
methods.  Raising  missionary  funds  by  ap- 
peals to  vanity  is  immoral  \  stimulating  chil- 
dren's liberality  by  fairs,  exhibitions  and 
denominational  rivalries  is  immoral ;  hand- 
ling any  moral  means  below  its  moral  level 
is  immoral.  '  So  that  studying  the  Bible  may 
be  a  source  of  deterioration. 

Now  look  into  the  week-day  school.  If 
the  teacher  is  not  truthful  in  his  speech  and 
conduct;  if  he  is  not  fair  in  his  discipline; 
if  his  marking  shows  a  partiality ;  if  he  crams 
for  an  examination ;  or  in  whatever  other 
way  he  wraps  up  falsehood  in  his  work,  his 
influence  is  immoral.  Daily  prayers  and 
Bible  readings  will  not  counteract  this  poison 
of  dishonesty.  That  school-room  will  be  a 
seminarium  of  vices.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, evil  principles  will  be  nourished 
under  that  roof.  The  educator  in  this  case 
sustains  an  indirect  relation  to  the  crime. 

There  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  exerted  by 
educators  a  direct  influence  in  the  repression 
of  crime.  When  Dr.  Arnold  said  to  his 
pupils  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  400  boys  at  Rugby,  but  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  gentlemen,  he 
expressed  the  grand  truth  that  a  teacher 
should  make  his  school  a  reformatory.  The 
proper  soil  of  crimes  is  a  low  moral  tone  in 
society,  and  when  the  teachers  in  our  com- 
mon and  professional  schools,  our  academies, 
colleges  and  seminaries,  do  not  create  and 
diffuse  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  the  seeds 
of  crime  will  germinate  despite  the  intellec- 


tual and  esthetic  culture  of  the  schools. 
Where  the  moral  tone  of  society  is  low  it  is 
usually  signalized  by  low  tastes  and  cruel 
tastes.  A  very  important  work  here  remains 
for  teachers  to  do  in  our  primary  schools. 
Especially  are  female  teachers  called  on  in 
these  matters.  Their  gentler  natures,  and 
more  refined  sympathies,  fit  them  to  coun- 
teract the  rude  and  often  cruel  instincts  of 
boys.  Let  it  be  the  special  duty  of  the 
teachers  in  our  primary  schools  to  dissuade 
their  pupils  from  robbing  of  bird's  nests,  in- 
dulging in  teasing  or  torturing  brute  beasts, 
in  taking  pleasure  in  dog-fights  or  cock  fight- 
ing. Let  their  better  natures  be  stimulated 
by  stories  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  the  fi- 
delity of  dogs,  the  usefulness  and  patience  of 
horses  and  oxen,  the  skill,  industry  and  ten- 
derness of  birds  for  their  young.  Children 
will  not  abuse  what  they  admire — and  there 
is  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  Let  children  be  taught 
that  tormenting  birds,  and  beasts,  and  in- 
sects is  not  only  low  and  cruel,  but  wrong 
and  sinful.  These  traits  of  mercy  in  chil- 
dren will  abate  many  a  cruel  and  criminal 
deed  in  after  life. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  and  indirect 
influences  which  educators  should  exert 
against  crime,  the  time  has  come  when  pos- 
itive instruction  in  penology  is  practicable. 
Sociology  is  a  recognized  science,  and  crime 
in  its  causes  and  origin  is  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  sociology.  The  body  politic  is 
liable  to  diseases.  Crime  is  such  a  disease, 
and  in  a  republic  it  is  an  important  part  of 
every  young  man's  education  to  know  that 
criminals  are  an  integral  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  demand  wise  treatment. 
What  is  needed  here  is  knowledge.  The 
knowledge  of  how  men  become  criminals, 
how  they  should  be  treated,  and  what  results 
may  be  looked  for.  There  was  a  time  when 
criminals  were  simply  ignored  by  the  com- 
munity, till  dragged  into  the  light  by  the 
arm  of  justice — for  a  few  days  they  occupied 
the  court,  then  disappeared  within  prison 
walls,  to  be  forgotten  by  the  outside  world. 
No  one  stopped  to  inquire,  or  seemed  to 
care,  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
went.  Were  they  born  convicts?  Were 
they  made  such  by  others  ?  or  did  they  make 
themselves  criminals?  Still  less  did  the 
community  ask,  or  believe  that  these  men 
might  come  out  of  jail  better  men.  A  peni- 
tentiary was  not,  as  its  name  implied,  pur- 
gatory, but  perdition.  .Elizabeth  Fry,  Ma- 
conochie,  Montesinos,  and  Obermeier  have 
proved  that  there  is  use  for  this  human  re- 
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fuse.  Criminals  can  be  reformed.  Crimin- 
als have  been  reformed — from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  them.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  laws  of  justice,  of  industry  and  of 
kindness,  when  administered  by  men  of 
faith,  are  as  effective  for  reform  inside  of  a 
prison  as  outside.  Onesimus  was  converted 
in  prison,  so  was  the  Philippian  gaoler. 
Who  can  tell  what  converted  jailors  and 
their  convicts  might  not  teach  us  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  wisely  applied. 

It  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  tell  and 
teach  their  pupils  these  and  similar  things. 
Some  children  are  born  to  crime — ^a  heredi- 
tary taint  has  corrupted  their  blood  ;  others 
have  had  crime  thrust  upon  them  by  their 
surroundings.  They  are  the  children  of 
criminals ;  brought  up  by,  and  among,  cri- 
minals j  educated  to  crime  under  a  disci- 
pline more  severe  than  is  used  to  educate 
most  persons  to  virtue.  There  is  the  self- 
made  criminal — the  man  who  has  achieved 
villainy  and  who  prefers  to  maintam  that 
character.  These  things  must  all  be  known 
and  believed  before  it  can  be  known  how 
these  different  classes  of  wrong-doers  should 
be  treated.  The  prison  is  their  common 
home,  but  of  the  inside  of  the  prison  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  should  be,  few  persons  beside 
the  prisoner  and  the  jailor  know  or  care. 
The  prison  is  a  part  of  the  temple  of  justice, 
and  its  atmosphere  should  be  as  pure  as  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  jailor, 
no  less  than  the  judge,  is  an  apparitor  of 
justice.  And  yet  how  differently  the  words 
"  Ermine"  and  ''Turnkey"  affect  us.  Well 
does  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  say :  **  Criminals 
in  this  country  used  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  men  who  often  had  more  sympathy 
with  the  crime  than  with  the  criminal ;  or  at 
least  to  those  who  were  almost  as  coarse  in  feel- 
ing, and  as  brutal  in  speech  as  their  charges. 
There  have  been  some  changes  of  late  years  in 
the  case  of  criminals,  but  does  public  opinion 
yet  everywhere  demand  that  jailors  and  pri- 
son-keepers and  executioners  of  the  penal 
laws  should  be  men  of  refinement,  of  high 
character,  of  any  degree  of  culture  ?  I  do 
not  know  of  any  class  more  needing  the  best 
direct  personal  influence  of  the  best  civiliza- 
tion than  the  criminal.  The  problem  of  his 
proper  treatment  and  reformation  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know 
what  might  not  be  done  for  the  viciously 
inclined  and  the  transgressors,  if  they  could 
come  under  the  influence  of  refined  men  and 
women.  And  yet  you  know  that  a  boy  or  a 
girl  may  be  arrested  for  crime,  and  pass  from 
officer  to  keeper,  and  jailor  to  warden,  and 


spend  years  in  a  career  of  vice  and  impris- 
onment, and  never  once  see  any  man  or 
woman,  officially,  who  has  tastes  or  sympa- 
thies or  aspirations  much  above  that  vulgar 
level  whence  the  criminals  came."  We  get 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and  then  employ  a 
rogue  or  a  ruffian,  or  both,  to  take  care  of 
him.  Is  it  a  wonder  the  criminal  does  not 
reform,  with  such  keepers  ?  It  would  be  a 
greater  marvel  if  he  did.  It  is  the  duty  of 
educators  to  exhibit  such  things  to  their 
pupils,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  criminals 
have  rights,  inalienable  and  indefeasible; 
that  criminal  legislation  should  recognize 
these  rights;  and  that  penal  treatment  is 
nothing  less  than  an  offence  itself,  if  it  does 
not  regulate  itself  by  these  principles. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  add, 
that  the  field  of  Penology  is  a  wide  field, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  philanthropist,  jthe  legislator  and  the 
scholar.  In  the  field  of  prevention  and  re- 
formatory measures,  Elizabeth  Fry,  John 
Pound,  Wm.  Nash,  De  Metz,  Miss  Carpenter 
and  Emily  Faithful  1,  have  won  names  of  high 
honor.  As  prison  keepers  and  reformers  the 
names  of  Hill,  Croften,  Maconochie,  Pils- 
bury,  Brockway  and  Cordier,  are  known  and 
honored  everywhere.  In  the  speculative  de- 
partments of  criminal  jurisprudence,  Ben- 
tham,  Beccaria,  Quatelet  and  Livingstone 
are  immortal.  Where  John  Howard  has  led, 
no  educator  need  be  ashamed  to  follow — 
but  a  greater  than  Howard  is  here.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  was  anointed  *'to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,"  says  to  the 
righteous — "I  was  in  prison  and  ^^  came 
unto  me." 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT.— II. 


WHAT  can  be  done  to  improve  a  vil- 
lage, and  the  way  of  doing  the  work, 
are  well  shown  by  the  operations  of  the 
"Laurel  Hill  Association"  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  We  copy  below  from  an  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  New  York  Tribune  by 
Rev.  N.  H.  Eggleston,  a  former  resident  of 
Stockbridge : 

In  response  to  your  invitation  I  give  the  readers  of 
The  Tribune  who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter, 
some  account  of  the  plan  of  village  improvement 
which  has  worked  so  successfully  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  The  work  had  its  origin  in  the  endeavor  to 
preserve  and  increase  the  natural  beauties  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  received  its  first  impulse  from  a  lady  resi- 
dent here — one  always  zealous  in  charitable  and 
aesthetic  enterprises — and  was  speedily  taken  up  by 
the  best  citizens. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  beautiful  wooded 
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Icnoll,  which  many  years  ago  was  rescued  from  the 
"wood-cutter  by  a  tasteful  and  public-spirited  native  of 
tHe  valley,  and  given  in  trust  to  the  public.     The  as- 
sociation took  its  name  from  this  «*  Laurel  Hill,"  and 
one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  clear  up  and  reform  the 
knoll  and  its  grove  about  it.    Then  the  village  burial 
ground  was  put  in  proper  condition,  hedged  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  marble  and  iron  railing.     Next  came 
tlie  principal  streets  of  the  village,  along  which,  on 
either  side,  were  constructed  ample  gravel  walks. 
Tbe  inequalities  of  the  street  itself  were  corrected  by 
proper  grading  and  drainage.     The  people  living 
opon  the  street  were  stimulated  and  encouraged  to 
put  their  premises  in  a  clean  and  tasteful  condition, 
and  to  keep  them  so.    Next  followed  the  planting  of 
trees  by  the  roadside  wherever  trees  were  lacking. 
The  children,  sometimes  disposed  in  their  thought- 
lessness to  treat  young  trees  too  rudely,  were  brought 
in  as  helpers  of  the  ^sociation,  while  at  the  same 
time  put  under  a  beneficial  culture  for  themselves. 
Any  boy  who  would  undertake  to  watch  and  care  for 
a  particular  tree  for  two  years  was  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing the  tree  called  by  his  name.  Other  children  were 
paid  for  all  the   loose  papers  and  other  unsightly 
things  which  they  would  pick  up  and  remove  from 
the  street. 

Gradually  the  work  of  the  association  extended. 
It  soon  took  in  hand  the  streets  connected  with  the 
main  street.  Year  by  year  it  pushed  out  walks  from 
the  centre  of  the  village  toward  its  outer  borders. 
Year  by  year  it  extended  its  lines  of  trees  in  the 
same  manner.  And  year  by  year  there  has  been  seen 
a  marked  improvements  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Tillage.  Little  by  little  and  in  many  nameless  ways  the 
houses  and  barns,  the  door-yaiis  and  farms  have 
come  to  wear  a  look  of  neatness  and  intelligent, 
tasteful  care,  that  makes  the  Stockbridge  of  to-day 
quite  a  different  place  from  the  Stockbridge  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Travelers  passing  through  it  are  apt  to 
speak  of  it  with  admiration  as  ^finished  place.  And 
compared  with  almost  any  of  our  NewEngland  villages 
it  has  such  a  look^  But  the  Laurel  Hill  association 
does  not  consider  its  home  finished  nor  its  own  work 
completed.  Still  the  work  goes  on.  Committees  are 
even  now  conning  plans  for  further  improvements. 
By  itself  or  by  suggestions  and  stimulations  offered 
to  others  the  association  is  aiming  at  the  culture  of 
the  village  people  through  other  agencies  than  those 
of  outward  and  physical  adornment.  It  fosters  libra- 
ries, reading-rooms,  and  other  places  of  resort  where 
innocent  and  healthful  games,  music  and  conversa- 
tion will  tend  to  promote  the  social  feeling  and  lessen 
Tice  by  removing  some  of  its  causes. 

Once  a  year  the  association  invites  its  friends,  and 
all  the  world  that  will,  to  come  to  its  festival.  In  the 
month  of  August,  at  mid-afternoon,  you  may  see  the 
villagers,  with  many  of  the  city  guests  temporarily 
residing  among  them,  and  many  residents  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  wending  their  way  up  the  slope 
of  Laurel  Hill.  Half  way  is  a  plateau  affording  easy 
standing-room  for  two  thousand  persons.  Upon  the 
eastern  border  of  this  plateau,  where  the  hill  presents 
a  smooth  and  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  a  rostrum 
of  earth  covered  with  turf  has  been  built,  from  which 
the  eye  looks  out  from  under  the  arching  oaks  and 
elms  upon  a  lovely  stretch  of  meadow,  with  the  wind- 
ing Honsatonic  and  a  noble  mountain  range  bound- 
ing the  western  horizon.  Here  gather  the  officers  of 
the  association,  with  perhaps  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
occasion.  Prayer  is  offered.  A  band  of  music  stirs 
the  branching  trees  with  its  strains.    The  Secretary 


and  Treasurer  read  their  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
past  year.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
chosen.  Then  follows  an  address,  usually  by  some 
son  of  Stockbridge  who  has  achieved  distinction  in 
letters,  in  trade,  or  in  art,  and  who  is  willing  thus  to 
recognize  his  duty  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom. 
Not  unfrequently  a  poem  follows  the  address,  and 
then  come  brief  speeches  from  one  and  another  whom 
the  President  sees  in  the  assembly  and  contrives  to 
draw  out.  The  talking  is  in  varied  strains,  from  the 
liveliest  to  the  most  sedate ;  but  all  is  simple  and 
natural.  It  is  the  village  festival.  People  come  to- 
gether here  who  meet  nowhere  else ;  and  here  all  are 
equal.  As  the  sun  begins  to  throw  the  slant  shadows 
down  the  hillside  and  along  the  green  meadows,  old 
and  young  mingle  in  pleasant  groups,  and  go  home 
feeling  a  new  interest  in  each  other  and  in  the  place 
where  their  lot  has  been  cast. 

I  venture  to  say  that  few  organizations  pay  so  good 
a  return  for  their  cost  as  this  has  done.  Aside  from 
the  culture  of  taste  and  the  promotion  of  good  feeling, 
which  are  beyond  any  money  estimate,  the  market 
value  of  property  in  this  village  has  been  enhanced 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  outlay  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  association 
has  had  no  vested  funds.  It  has  depended  for  its 
pecuniary  resources  upon  aimual  subscriptions  rang- 
ing from  %\  to  j^io  each.  Its  expenditures  have  been 
from  ;^ioo  to  ^^300  a  year.  It  has  made  these  small 
sums  accomplish  more  than  they  would  ordinarily 
do,  because  it  has  used  them  not  only  in  the  direct 
payment  for  labor,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  other  labor 
which  has  been  paid  for  only  indirectly  and  otherwise 
than  by  money.  For  instance,  the  association  will 
secure  the  construction  of  a  walk  or  the  planting  of 
trees  along  a  particular  street  by  offering,  perhaps,  to 
pay  half  the  cost  if  the  residents  upon  the  street  will 
contribute  the  other  half  in  labor.  The  machinery 
of  the  association  is  simple.  The  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  work  of  village  improvement  is  done  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  a  large  element  of  which 
consists  of  women.  The  gentler  sex  are  found  emi- 
nently adapted  to  this  sphere  of  action.  The  com- 
mittee hold  monthly  meetings,  at  which  plans  and 
methods  of  action  are  discussed  and  decided  upon, 
committees  appointed  to  carry  out  plans  or  make  in- 
vestigations, reports  made,  and  measures  taken  to 
promote  the  various  objects  of  the  association.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  association  in  every 
town  or  village?" 

For  use  in  Pennsylvania,  we  append  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  "  Laurel  Hill 
A^ciation"  entire: 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  «  The  Laurel 
Hill  Association  of  Stockbridge." 

2.  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  im- 
prove and  ornament  the  streets  and  public  grounds 
of  Stockbridge,  by  planting  and  cultivating  trees^ 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  sidewalks,  and  doing  such 
other  acts  as  shall  tend  to  beautify  and  improve  said 
streets  and  grounds. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a 
corresponding  secretary,  and  an  executive  committee 
•f  fifteen,  part  of  whom  shall  be  ladies.  These  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  (except 
the  first  election,  which  shall  be  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1853),  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  others 
shall  be  elected  in  their  places. 

4.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  derk,  treasurer, 
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and  corresponding  secretary,  shall  be  ex^officio  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  and  in  his  absence 
the  senior  vice-president  shall  preside.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  vice-presidents  to 
procure  addresses  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  cor- 
rect and  careful  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
association,  in  a  suitable  book  to  be  procured  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  notify  all  meetings  of  the  association. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep 
safely  all  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  association, 
and  to  pay  them  over  on  the  oMers  of  the  executive 
committee. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary to  correspond  with  absent  members,  and  do  all- 
the  correspondence  of  the  association. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee 
to  employ  all  laborers,  make  all  contracts,  expend  all 
moneys,  direct  and  superintend  all  the  improvements 
of  the  association  at  their  discretion.  They  shall 
hold  meetings  monthly,  from  April  to  October  in  each 
year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  ex. 
pedient.  They  shall  have  power  to  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  planting  and 
protecting  ornamental  trees,  and  making  such  other 
improvements  as  they  shall  deem  best. 

10.  Every  person  over  14  years  of  age,  who  shall 
plant  and  protect  a  tree  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee,  or  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
annually,  and  obligate  him  or  herself  to  pay  the  same 
for  three  years,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  association. 
And  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
shall  pay,  or  become  obligated  as  above,  for  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work 
annually  for  three  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  as- 
sociation. 

11.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  annually  for  three 
years,  or  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  one  sum,  shall  con- 
stitute a  person  a  member  of  this  association  for  life. 

12.  Honorary  members  may  be  constituted  by  a 
vote  of  the  association. 

13.  The  autograph  signatutes  of  all  the  members 
of  the  association  shall  be  preserved. 

14.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be 
held  on  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
August,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Notices  of 
said  meeting  shall  be  posted  on  each  of  the  churches, 
and  at  the  post-office,  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the 
time  of  holding  said  meeting,  and  a  written  notice 
sent  to  all  non-resident  members,  said  notices  to  be 
signed  by  the  corresponding  secretary.  Other  meet- 
ings of  the  association  may  be  called  by  the  executive 
committee,  on  seven  days'  notice,  as  above  prescribed. 

15.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  report  the  amount  of  money  received 
and  expended  during  the  year;  the  number  of  trees 
planted  by  their  direction ;  the  number  planted  by 
individuals,  and  the  doings  of  the  committee  in 
general.  Their  i:eport  shall  be  entered  on  the  records 
ef  the  association. 

16.  Five  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
transacting  business. 

17.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Executive 
Committe  beyond  the  amount  of  available  means 
within  their  control  to  pay  it,  and  no  member  of  this 
association  shall  be  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  associ- 


ation beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  her  subscription. 
18.  These  by-laws  and  regulations  may  be  amended 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Commirtee,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  vote  of  a  migority  of  the  members  pre- 
sent at  any  meeting  of  the  association. 

Recent  experience  in  many  towns  of  Con- 
necticut other  than  Stockbridge,  proves  that 
village  improvement  includes  not  only  pub- 
lic ways — securing  better  roads,  streets  and 
parks,  school  houses  and  churches — ^but  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  private  grounds,  as 
seen  in  new  shrubbery,  hedges,  lawns,  flower- 
plots,  shade  trees,  better  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  better  style  of  building  and  painting 
houses — in  the  adoption  of  the  neutral  tints 
in  place  of  the  glaring  white,  or,  still  worse, 
the  old  red.  Example  is  here  peculiarly- 
contagious.  One  improvement  usually  serves 
as  a  precedent  for  many  others,  and  the 
happiest  result  is  to  fill  a  town  with  beautiful 
homes. 


THE   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   OF 
WOMEN. 


BY  S.    R.    THOMPSON. 


YOUR  committee's  invitation  to  present 
this  subject  for  consideration  was  ac- 
cepted with  the  full  intention  of  writing  it 
up  with  such  care  as  its  importance  demands. 
Unforeseen  contingencies  having  rendered 
this  impossible,  I  am  compelled  to  take  the 
much  less  satisfactory  mode  of  extemporane- 
ous presentation.  Stimulated  by  the  na- 
tional land  grant,  our  state  has  begun  to 
make  provision  for  the  industrial  education 
of  young  men,  but  thus  far  none  for  young 
women.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
why  one  is  entitled  to  it,  or  would  be  bene- 
fited by  it,  more  than  the  other. 

The  term  "  industrial  education  "  is  much 
used  in  these  days,  but  not  always  in  the 
same  sense.  In  what  I  may  have  to  say  to- 
day, I  shall  use  this  term  to  signify  that 
general  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  which  will 
best  fit  for  the  prosecution  of  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  term  "industrial"  is  here  used 
in  contrast  with  "professional"  employ- 
ments. .  In  the  former  we  use  the  hands 
more  than  the  head ;  in  the  latter,  the  head 
more  than  the  hands.  For  example,  if  you 
hire  a  telegraph  operator,  or  a  wood  engraver, 
or  a  type-setter,  you  pay  him  for  performing 
manual  labor ;  but  when  you  fee  a  lawyer, 
you  pay  for  the  products  of  study  and  think- 
ing. In  the  one  case  you  pay  for  skill  exer- 
cised with  judgment  j  in  the  other,  judgment 
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applied  with  skill.  It  is  true  that  the  tele- 
graph operator  must  use  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  accuracy,  and  that  the  lawyer  must 
use  bodily  exertion  in  various  ways  in  order 
to  bring  the  results  of  his  thinking  to  bear 
upon  the  court  and  jury ;  yet  it  is  still  true 
that  the  predominating  activity  in  the  one 
case  is  bodily,  and  in  the  other  mental. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  or  desirableness  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation, so  much  as  to  suggest  possible 
means  of  brinjging  it  within  the  reach  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  needed.  In  doing  this 
I  must  take  certain  things  for  granted,  not 
because  they  may  not  be  easily  supported  by 
argument,  but  because  there  is  not  time  for 
such  argument  here : 

1.  I  assume  as  true — what  indeed  few  wilNdeny — 
that  the  education  which  best  fits  for  one  pursuit  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  all;  that  the  young  peo- 
ple who  have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world  should 
to  some  extent  adapt  their  studies  to  their  future  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Most  women  work  to  obtain  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  or  for  those  dependent  upon  them,  and 
all  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Even 
those  whose  present  wealth  makes  work  unneces- 
sary»  may,  by  the  reverses  of  a  day,  be  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources. 

3.  Intelligence  helps  to  secure  a  livelihood.  In 
the  struggle  for  life,  other  things  being  equal,  an  ed- 
ucated, intelligent  woman  will  make  a  living  more 
c«itainly  and  easily  than  an  uneducated  one.  .  Of 
course  the  education  here  spoken  of  is  that  kind 
which  quickens  the  intelligence,  solidifies  the  mind, 
and  gives  dignity  of  character ;  not  that  mis-called 
education  furnished  at  the  ultnustylish  boarding- 
schools,  where  the  very  reverse  of  ail  these  mental 
qualities  is  sedulously  cultivated. 

Now,  I  would  not  assert  that  gaining  a 
livelihood  is  to  be  the  only,  much  less  the 
highest,  aim  in  life.  The  ways  and  means 
of  procuring  bread  and  butter  may  not  be  a 
very  dignified  subject  of  thought,  though 
sometimes  the  loftiest  minds  are  compelled 
to  descend  to  such  commonplace  considera- 
tions- When  helpless,  hungry  children 
with  tears  beg  even  this  plebeian  article  of 
diet  from  a  mother  who  has  none  to  give, 
and  who  knows  not  how  to  earn  it,  the 
recollection  that  she  spent  four  years  at 
a  fashionable  boarding-school,  where  she 
learned  nothing  useful,  is  not  particularly 
consoling.  That  industrial  skill  which 
would  enable  her  to  support  herself  and  her 
little  ones  decently,  would  indeed  be  a  god- 
send to  her. 

You  will  observe  that  while  industrial  edu- 
cation looks  primarily  towards  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  yet  its  possession  is 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  highest  cul- 
ture. Some  of  the  most  cultivated  men  in 
history  were  noble  workers. 


Not  all  men  or  all  women  have  minds  fit- 
ted to  receive,  or  the  means  of  procuring, 
high  literary  or  scientific  culture.  For  those 
who  have  the  talent  and  the  means  for  the 
highest  culture,  let  us  have  a  hearty  god- 
speed ;  but  let  us  not  keep  our  eyes  on  these 
birds  of  lofty  flight  and  neglect  those  hum- 
bler ones  whom  nature  has  fitted  for  a  hum- 
bler sphere.  Many  a  poor  girl,  by  the  hot- 
house stimulus  of  the  fashionable  style  of 
education,  has  been  induced  foolishly  to  try 
flights  wholly  beyond  her  powers,  until, 
Icarus-like,  she  has  found  herself  flounder- 
ing in  the  depths. 

But  I  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the 
points  which  should  characterize  these 
schools: 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  these  schools  will  not  be 
patronized  to  any  great  extent  by  the  wealthy. 
Those  who  feel  no  present  necessity  for  work  will 
rarely  care  to  fit  themselves  for  it.*  Industrial 
schools  must  be  for  pupils  of  moderate  means,  and 
accordingly  should  be  managed  as  economically  as 
possible.  Vast  and  costly  structures — buildings  put 
up  to  ornament  the  town  in  which  they  are  loc2ed— 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Everything  should 
be  managed  to  cheapen  the  education  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  impair- 
ing its  quality. 

2.  Pupils  in  such  a  school  should  learn  to  respect 
work  and  working  people.  In  too  many  schools 
there  is  fostered  a  spirit  which  leads  the  pupil  to  look 
upon  work  as  undignified,  or  even  degrading.  Such 
a  spirit  in  an  industrial  school  would  be  ruinous. 
There  ought  to  be  no  one  about  such  a  school  either 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  work. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  a  mixed  school ;  that  is,  for 
young  men  and  young  women  also.  This  is  nature's 
way.  A  sufficient  experience  has  shown  that  not 
only  is  it  free  from  danger,  but  that  it  is  positively 
advantageous  to  both  parties.  In  a  school  of  this 
kind  the  presence  of  both  sexes  is  particularly  desira- 
ble, since  it  gives  a  better  chance  to  apportion  the 
work  to  the  capacity  of  individuals,  and  also  gives  a 
greater  range  of  employments. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  in- 
struction to  be  furnished.  While  the  lead- 
ing aim  of  such  a  school  is  to  train  its  pupils 
to  the  successful  pursuit  of  some  industrial 
employment,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  responsible  beings — that  they  arft  to 
form  a  part  of  society,  and  on  these  grounds 
that  the  most  worthy  type  of  true  woman- 
hood is  to  be  cultivated.  But  as  these  things 
are  not  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  school,  I  do 
not  dwell  upon  them  here,  but  recur  to  the 
industrial  feature. 

Ability  to  work  well  in  any  industrial 
pursuit  may  be  developed  in  two  ways : 

I.  By  providing  intellectual  fitness,  mental  ability 
to  comprehend  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
successful  work.  This  intellectual  fitness  comes 
partly  from  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  and  ob- 
serving powers,  and  partly  from  the  knowledge  of 
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nature  and  its  laws,  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  A  mind  cultivated  by  a  liberal  course  of 
exercises  energetically  pursued,  is  more  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  improved  processes  of  production,  as 
well  as  to  treasure  up  and  utilize  such  chance  sug- 
gestions as  offer  themselves. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to  train  the 
pupil  to  skill  and  manual  dexterity  in  some  useful  art 
or  trade.  But  skill  and  dexterity  come  from  practice 
under  the  direction  of  one  already  skilled.  This 
will  require  the  means  of  practice  to  be  furnished, 
and  also  skilled  instructors.  All  the  labor  performed 
by  the  students  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  means 
of  acquiring  skill,  and  also  of  earning  something  to 
diminish  the  student's  necessary  expenses. 

Time  will  not  allow  an  exhaustive  account 
of  all  the  kinds  of  work  which  may  be  done 
in  such  a  school,  but  some  of  them  may  be 
mentioned.  All  the  household  labor  con- 
nected with  the  school  should  be  performed 
by  the  students  in  turn  and  under  instruc- 
tion, till  every  female  pupil  is  an  adept  in 
all  kinds  of  household  labor.  To  do  this 
would  require  a  cooking  range  and  complete 
outfit  for  every  ten  or  twelve  pupils.  But 
training  in  household  economy,  though  im- 
portant both  in  the  school  and  to  the  pupil 
afterwards,  is  only  one  of  many  things  which 
may  here  be  done  .with  profit.  All  kinds  of 
plain  and  ornamental  sewing,  type-setting, 
printing,  book- bine' ing,  telegraphing,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  bee-keeping,  flower  cul- 
ture, greenhouse  management,  wood  carv- 
ing, wood  engraving,  photography,  stenog- 
raphy, are  some  of  them.  If  you  say  that 
these  things  cannot  be  taught  in  schools,  I 
can  only  say  that  most  of  them  have  been 
and  are  now  taught  in  various  schools.  It 
is  not  2,  new  and  untried  experiment.  At 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  the  young 
lady  students  perform  all  the  household  labor 
except  the  cooking ;  and  I  was  assured  by 
the  superintendent  that  they  could  do  this 
if  suitable  cooking  facilities  were  provided. 
At  this  school  the  young  ladies  are  now  pay- 
ing something  over  half  their  necessary  ex- 
penses by  their  labor.  At  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University,  the  work  in  their  large 
green-house,  and  a  large  part  of  the  lighter 
horticultiural  \^rk  out  of  doors,  is  done  by 
the  young  lady  students.  At  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  young  women  are 
learning  to  sew,  to  photograph,  to  draw,  to 
telegraph,  to  set  type,  to  carve  wood,  and 
to  engrave.  After  this,  is  there  any  need  to " 
speak  of  the  School  of  Design  for  women  in 
New  York,  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  of  Painesville, 
of  Rockford,  and  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  Mrs.  Woodlock's  industrial  school  for 
girls  in  Ireland. 

I  close  by  stating  my  firm  conviction, 


based  on  a  somewhat  protracted  investiga- 
tion, that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  found 
an  institution  of  this  class — or,  better,  to 
unite  it  with  the  Agricultural  College  already 
started — in  which  young  women  can  be  en- 
abled to  procure  a  sound  practical  educa- 
tion, and  a  useful  trade  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  at  an  expense  not  one-half  of  that 
now  incurred  by  attendance  on  an  average 
school.  In  such  a  school,  too,  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  pupil  retaining  her  health,  while 
getting  her  education,  will  be  much  greater 
than  in  a  school  where  no  labor  is  performed. 
Nebraska  Teacher. 
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^i  TVT  OW  what  I  want  is  Facts.    Teach  these  boys 

1  ll  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts.  Facts  a  one 
are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  oat 
everything  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of 
reasoning  animals  upon  Facts ;  nothing  else  will  ever 
be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  I  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these  children.  Sdck 
to  Facts,  sir  I" 

The  scene  was  a  plain,  bare,  monotonous  vault  of 
a  school-room,  and  the  speaker's  square  forefinger 
emphasized  his  observations  by  underscoring  every 
sentence  with  a  line  on  the  schoolmaster's  sleeve. 
The  emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker's  square 
wall  of  a  forehead,  which  had  his  eyebrows  for  its 
base,  while  his  eyes  found  commodious  cellarage  in 
two  dark  caves,  overshadowed  by  the  wall.  The 
emphasis  was  helped  by  the  speaker's  mouth,  which 
was  wide,  thin,  and  hard  set.  The  emphasis  was 
helptffd  by  the  speaker's  voice,  which  was  inflexible, 
dry,  and  dictatorial.  The  emphasis  was  helped  by 
the  speaker's  hair,  which  bristled  on  the  skirts  of  his 
bald  head,  a  plantation  of  firs  to  keep  the  wind  from 
its  shining  surface,  all  covered  with  knobs,  like  the 
crust  of  a  plum  pie,  as  if  the  head  had  scarcely  ware- 
house-room for  the  hard  facts  stored  inside.  The 
speaker's  obstinate  carriage,  square  coat,  square  legs, 
square  shoulders — nay,  his  very  neckcloth,  trained  to 
take  him  by  the  throat  with  an  unaccommodating 
grasp,  like  a  stubborn  fact,  as  it  was — all  helped  the 
emphasis. 

**  In  this  life  we  want  nothing  but  Facts,  sir ; 
nothing  but  Facts !" 

The  speaker,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  third 
grown  person  present,  all  backed  a  little,  and  swept 
with  their  eyes  the  inclined  plane  of  little  vessels 
then  and  there  arranged  in  order,  ready  to  have  im- 
perial gallons  of  facts  poured  into  them  until  they 
were  fiUl  to  the  brim. 

Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir.  A  man  of  realities.  A 
man  of  facts  and  calculations.  A  man  who  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
nothing  over,  and  who  is  not  to  be  talked  into  allow- 
ing for  anything  over,  Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir — per- 
emptorily Thomas — Thomas  Gradgrind.  With  a  rule 
and  pair  of  scales,  and  the  multiplication  table  always 
in  his  pocket,  sir,  ready  to  weigh  and  measure  any 
parcel  of  human  nature,  and  tell  you  exactly  what  it 
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\  to.     It  is  a  mere  question  of  figures,  a  case  of 

nple  arithmetic.  You  might  hope  to  get  some 
other  nonsensical  belief  into  the  head  of  George 
Oradgrind,  or  Augustus  Gradgrind,  or  John  Grad- 
grind,  or  Joseph  Gradgrind  (all  suppositious,  non- 
existing  persons),  but  into  the  head  of  Thomas  Grad- 
grind/—410  sir ! 

In  such  terms  Mr.  Gradgrind  always  mentally  in- 
troduced himself,  whether  to  his  private  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, or  to  the  public  in  general.  In  such 
terms,  no  doubt,  substituting  the  words  '*  boys  and 
girls"  for  «  sir,"  Thomas  Gradgrind  now  presented 
Thomas  Gradgrind  to  the  little  pitchers  before  him, 
who  were  to  be  filled  so  full  of  facts. 

Indeed,  as  he  eagerly  sparkled  at  them  from  the 
cellarage  before  mentioned,  he  seemed  a  kind  of  can- 
non loaded  to  the  muzzlewith  facts,  and  prepared  to 
blow  them  clean  out  of  the  regions  of  childhood  at 
one  discharge.  He  seemed  a  galvanizing  apparatus, 
too,  charged  with  a  grim  mechanical  substitute  for  the 
tender  young  imaginations  that  were  to  be  stormed 
away. 

"Girl  number  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind, 
squarely  pointing  with  his  square  forefinger.  "  I 
don't  know  that  giri.     Who  is  that  giri  ?" 

«•  Sissy  Jupe,  sir,"  explained  number  twenty,  blush- 
ing, standing  up,  and  courtesying. 

**  Sissy  is  not  a  name,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind. 
*•  Don't  call  yourself  Sissy.     Call  yourself  Cecelia." 

"  It's  father  as  calls  me  Sissy,  sir,"  returned  the 
young  girl  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  with  another 
courtesy. 

*'  Then  he  has  no  business  to  do  it,"  said  Mr. 
Gradgrind.  «  Tell  him  he  mustn't.  Cecelia  Jupe. 
Let  me  see.    What  is  your  father  ?" 

'*  He  belongs  to  the  horse-riding,  if  you  please, 
rir." 

Mr.  Gradgrind  frowned,  and  waved  off  the  ob- 
jectionable calling  with  his  hand. 

"  We  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  that,  here. 
Yon  mustn't  tell  us  about  that,  here.  Your  father 
breaks  horses,  don't  he  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  when  they  can  get  any  to 
break,  they  do  break  horses  in  the  ring,  sir." 

"  You  mustn't  tell  us  about  the  ring,  here.  Very 
well,  then.  Describe  your  father  as  a  horsebreaker. 
He  doctors  sick  horses,  I  dare  say?" 

«*Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  then.  He  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
farrier,  and  horsebreaker.  Give  me  your  definition 
of  a  horse." 

(Sissy  Jupe  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm  by  the 
demand.) 

■<  Girl  number  twenty  unable  to  define  a  horse  I" 
sud  Mr.  Gradgrind,  for  the  general  behoof  of  all  the 
little  pitchers.  "  Girl  number  twenty  possessed  of 
no  Facts,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of 
animals!  Some  boy's  definition  of  ahorse.  Bitzer, 
yours." 

The  square  finger,  moving  here  and  there,  lighted 
suddenly  on  Bitzer,  perhaps  because  he  chanced  to 
sit  in  the  same  ray  of  sunlight  which,  darting  in  at 
one  of  the  bare  windows  of  the  intensely  whitewashed 
room,  irradiated  Sissy.  For  the  boys  and  girls  sat 
on  the  face  of  the  inclined  plane  in  two  compact 
bodies,  divided  up  the  centre  by  a  narrow  interval ; 
and  Sissy,  being  at  the  comer  of  a  row  on  the  sunny 
side,  came  in  tor  the  beginning  of  a  sunbeam,  of 
which  Bitzer,  being  at  the  comer  of  a  row  on  the 
other  side,  a  few  rows  in  advance,  caught  the  end. 
But,  whereas  the  girl  was  so  dark-eyed  and  dark- 


haired,  that  she  seemed  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more 
lastrous.  color  from  the  sun  when  it  shone  upon  her, 
the  boy  was  so  light-haired  and  light-eyed  that  the 
self-same  rays  appeared  to  draw  out  of  him  what 
little  color  he  ever  possessed.  His  cold  eyes  would 
hardly  have  been  eyes,  but  for  the  short  ends  of  lashes 
which,  by  bringing  them  into  immediate  contrast 
with  something  paler  than  themselves,  expressed  their 
form.  His  short-cropped  hair  might  have  been  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  sandy  freckles  on  his  fore- 
head and  face.  His  skin  was  so  unwholesomely  de- 
ficient in  the  natural  tinge,  that  he  looked  as  though 
if  he  were  cut  he  would  bleed  white. 

"  Bitzer,"  said  Thomas  Gradgrind,  "  your  defini- 
nition  of  a  horse." 

"  Quadruped.  Gramniverous.  Forty  teeth,  namely 
twenty-four  grinders,  four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  in- 
cbive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  spring;  in  marshy  coun* 
tries  sheds  hoofs,  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to 
be  shod  with  iron.  Age  known  by  marks  in  mouSi," 
Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"  Now,  girl  number  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind, 
"  you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

She  courtesied  again,  and  would  have  blushed 
deeper,  if  she  could  have  blushed  deeper  than  she 
had  blushed  all  this  time.  Bitzer,  after  rapidly 
blinking  at  Thomas  Gradgrind  with  both  eyes  at 
once,  and  so  catching  the  light  upon  his  quivering 
ends  of  lashes  that  they  looked  like  the  antennae  of 
busy  insects,  put  his  knuckles  to  his  freckled  fore- 
head, and  sat  down  again. 

The  third  gentleman  now  stepped  forth.  A  mighty 
man  at  cutting  and  drying,  he  was ;  a  government 
officer ;  in  his  way  (and  in  most  other  peoples,  too^ 
a  professed  pugilist ;  always  in  training,  always  witn 
a  system  to  force  down  the  general  throat  like  a  bolus, 
always  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  his  little  public- 
office,  ready  to  fight  all  England.  To  continue  in 
fistic  phraseology,  he  had  a  genius  for  coming  up  to 
the  scratch,  wherever  and  whatever  it  was,  and  prov- 
ing himself  an  ugly  customer.  He  would  go  in  and 
damage  any  subject  whatever  with  his  right,  follow 
up  with  his  left,  stop,  exchange,  counter,  bore  his 
opponent  (he  always  fought  All  England)  to  the 
ropes,  and  fall  upon  him  neatly.  He  was  certain  to 
knock  the  wind  out  of  common-sense,  and  render 
that  unlucky  adversary  deaf  to  the  call  of  time.  And 
he  had  it  in  charge  from  high  authority  to  bring 
about  the  great  public-office  Millennium,  when  com- 
missioners should  reign  upon  earth. 

"  Very  well,"  said  3iis  gentlemen,  briskly  smiling 
and  folding  his  arms.  <<  That's  a  horse.  Now,  let 
me  ask  you  girls  and  boys.  Would  you  paper  a  room 
with  representations  of  horses  ?" 

After  a  pause,  one-half  of  the  children  cried  in 
chorus,  "Yes,  sir!"  Upon  which  the  other  half, 
seeing  in  the  gentleman's  face  that  yes  was  wrong, 
cried  out  in  chorus, ««  No,  sir !" — as  the  custom  is  in 
these  examinations. 

"  Of  course,  no.    Why  wouldn't  you?" 

A  pause.  One  corpulent  slow  boy,  with  a  wheeiy 
manner  of  breathing,  ventured  to  answer,  "  Because 
he  wouldn't  paper  a  room  at  all,  but  would  paint  it." 

"  Yj^u  must  paper  it,"  said  the  gentleman,  rather 
warmly. 

«*You  must  paper  it,"  said  Thomas  Gradgrind, 
"whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Don't  tell  us  you 
wouldn't  paper  it.    What  do  you  mean,  boy  ?" 

"  I'll  explain  to  you,  then,"  said  the  gentleman, 
after  another  and  dismal  pause,  "  why  vou  wouldn't 
paper  a  room  with  representations  of  horses.    Do 
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you  ever  see  horses  walking  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  rooms  in  reality — in  fact?    Do  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir  1"  from  one-half.  "  No,  sir  I"  from  the 
other. 

"  Of  course,  no,"  said  the  gentlemen,  with  an  indig- 
nant look  at  the  wrong  half.  Why,  then,  you  are 
not  to  see  anywhere,  what  you  don't  see  in  fact;  you 
are  not  to  have  anywhere,  what  you  don't  have  in 
fact.  What  is  called  taste,  is  only  another  name  for 
fact." 

Thomas  Gradgrind  nodded  his  approbation. 

"  This  is  a  new  principle,  a  discovery,  a  great  dis- 
covery," said  the  gentleman.  ««Now,  I'll  try  you 
again.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  carpet  a  room, 
would  you  use  a  carpet  having  a  representation  of 
flowers  upon  it  ?" 

There  being  a  general  conviction  by  this  time  that 
"  No,  sir !"  was  always  the  right  answer  to  this  gen- 
tleman, the  chorus  of  no  was  very  strong.  Only  a 
few  feeble  stragglers  said  yes;  among  them  Sissy  Jupe. 

"  Girl  number  twenty,"  said  the  gentleman,  smil- 
ing, in  the  calm  strength  of  knowledge. 

Sissy  blushed,  and  stood  up. 

"  So  you  would  carpet  your  rooni— or  you  hus- 
band's room,  if  you  were  a  grown  woman,  and  had 
a  husband — with  representations  of  flowers,  would 
you,"  said  the  gentleman.    "  Why  would  you  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers," 
returned  the  girl. 

"And  is  that  why  you  would  put  tables  and  chairs 
upon  them,  and  have  people  walking  over  them  with 
heavy  boots  ?" 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  them,  sir.  They  wouldn't 
crush  and  wither,  if  you  please,  sir.  They  would  be 
the  pictures  of  what  was  very  pretty  and  pleasant, 
and  I  would  fancy" — 

"Ay,  ay,  ay !  but  you  mustn't  fancy,"  cried  the 
gentleman,  quite  elated  by  coming  so  happily  to  his 
point.    "  That's  it  I    You  are  never  to  fancy." 

"  You  are  not,  Cecilia  Jupe,"  Thomas  Gradgrind 
solemnly  repeated,  "to  do  anything  of  that  kind." 

"Fact,  fact,  fact!"  said  the  gentlemen.  And 
"fact,  fact,  fact!"  repeated  Thomas  Gradgrind. 

"  Yon  are  to  be  in  all  things  regulated  and  gov- 
erned," said  the  gentleman,  "  by  Fact.  We  hope 
to  have,  before  long,  a  board  of  Fact,  composed  of 
commissioners  of  Fact,  who  will  force  the  people  to 
be  a  people  of  Fact,  and  of  nothing  but  Fact.  You 
must  discard  the  word  fancy  altogether.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  not  to  have,  in  any 
object  of  use  or  comment,  what  would  be  a  contra- 
diction of  Fact.  You  don't  walk  upon  flowers  in 
Fact ;  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  flowers 
in  carpets.  You  don't  find  that  foreign  birds  and 
butterflies  come  and  perch  upon  your  crockery ;  you 
cannot  be  permitted  to  paint  foreign  birds  and  but- 
terflies upon  your  crockery.  You  never  meet  with 
quadrupeds  going  up  and  down  the  walls ;  you  must 
not  have  quadrupeds  represented  upon  walls.  You 
must  use,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, combinations  and  modifications  (in  primary 
colors)  of  mathematical  figures  which  are  susceptible 
of  proof  and  demonstration.  This  is  the  new  dis- 
covery.   This  is  fact.    This  is  taste." 

The  girl  courtesied,  and  sat  down.  She  was  very 
young,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  were  frightened  by 
the  matter  of  fact  prospect  the  world  afforded. 

"  Now,  if  Mr.  M'Choakumchild,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  will  proceed  to  give  his  first  lesson  here, 
Mr.  Gradgrind,  I  shall  be  happy,  at  your  request,  to 
observe  his  mode  of  procedure." 


Mr.  Gradgrind  was  much  obliged.  "Mr.  M'Choak- 
umchild, we  only  wait  for  you." 

So,  Mr.  M'Choakumchild  began  in  his  best  man* 
ncr.  He  and  some  one  hundred  and  forty  other 
schoolmasters,  had  been  lately  turned  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  factory,  on  the  same  principles, 
like  so  many  pianoforte  legs.  He  had  been  pnt 
through  an  immense  variety  of  paces,  and  had  an- 
swer«l  volumes  of  head-breaking  questions.  Or- 
thography, etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  biog- 
raphy, astronomy,  geography,  and  general  cosmog- 
raphy, the  sciences  of  compound  proportion,  algebra, 
land-surveying  and  leveling,  vocal  music,  and  draw- 
ing from  models,  were  all  at  the  ends  of  his  ten  chilled 
fingers.  He  had  worked  his  stony  way  into  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  Honorable  Privy  Council's  Schedule  B, 
and  had  taken  the  bloom  off"  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics  and  physical  science,  French  German, 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  knew  all  about  all  the  Watersheds 
of  all  the  world  (whatever  they  are),  and  all  the  histor- 
ies of  all  the  peoples,  and  all  the  names  of  all  the  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  all  the  productions,  manners, 
and  customs  of  all  the  countries,  and  all  their  boun- 
daries and  bearings  on  the  two  and  thirty  points  of 
the  compass.  Ah,  rather  overdone,  M'Qi oakum- 
child.  If  he  had  only  learnt  a  little  less,  how  infi- 
nitely better  he  might  have  taught  much  more ! 

He  went  to  work  in  this  preparatory  lesson,  not 
unlike  Morgiana  in  the  Forty  Thieves :  looking  into 
all  the  vessels  ranged  before  him,  one  after  another, 
to  see  what  they  contained.  Say,  good  M'Choak- 
umchild. When  from  thy  boiling  store,  thou  shalt 
fill  each  jar  brim  full  by  and  by,  dost  thou  think 
that  thou  wilt  always  kill  outright  the  robber  fancy 
lurking  within— or  sometimes  only  maim  him  and 
distort  him  \—From  Dicken^  "Hard  Tiniest 


HOW  NOT  TO  FIND  THEM. 


BY  SAMUEL  WILLARD. 


THERE  are  round  men,  and  there  are 
square  men ;  there  are  round  holes, 
and  there  are  square  holes ;  but  the  devil 
goes  about  of  nights  and  sticks  the  round 
men  into  the  square  holes,  and  the  square 
men  into  the  round  holes,  and  leaves  some 
holes  empty,  and  some  men  without  places. 
I  know  it  is  so,  for  the  witty  Gail  Hamilton 
said  that,  or  something  like  it.  And  have 
we  not  often  seen  the  slop-shop  style  of  fit- 
ting men  and  women  to  their  places  and 
functions  in  life  ?  Sometimes  a  strong  man 
is  tightly  bound  in  a  suit  of  circumstancss 
too  close  for  him,  which  wastes  his  strength 
and  hampers  his  powers:  oftener  there  is 
a  little  fellow  in  habiliments  of  office  too 
large  for  its  fulfilling:  for  the  stout  man 
may  burst  bonds ;  but  the  dwarf  will  never 
fill  out  a  giant's  suit.  How  to  get  the  right 
man  into  his  proper  place,  be  he  round,  or 
square,  or  irregular,  is  the  question. 

A  favorite  method  with  some,  is  to  have 
all  men  round ;  to  file  ofif  and  grind  off  the 
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corners,  and  destroy  all  individuality.  This 
is  very  convenient :  every  man  will  fit  every 
place,  unless  he  is  so  small  as  only  to  rattle 
around  in  it :  all  may  be  tried  by  the  same 
tests ;  and  we  need  only  put  them  into  gim- 
let-holes and  auger-holes.  But  the  rightful 
tendency  of  culture  is  not  to  destroy  indi- 
vidual genius  and  peculiarity;  instead  of 
uniformity,  it  produces  harmonious  variety ; 
it  polishes  every  man  and  rubs  off  rough- 
ness, but  removes  only  those  sharpnesses 
that  unfit  for  communion  and  social  use. 

How  shall  we  find  the  good  teachers,  men 
OT  women  ?  Can  normal  schools  turn  them 
out  for  us,  pressed  to  a  regular  form,  like 
bricks  from  a  machine,  all  warranted  perfect? 
(For  all  schools  tend  to  uniformity  of  result, 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  force 
of  their  teachers.)  Or,  accepting  all  can- 
didates from  every  source  alike,  how  shall 
we  try  their  qualities  and  choose  the  best  ? 
I  confess  that  I  ask  a  question  that  I  cannot 
fully  answer,  and  can  discuss  now  mainly  on 
the  negative  side  only.  I  cannot  so  well  say 
how  we  may  find  the  good  teacher  as  show 
that  certain  tests  much  used^are  insufficient. 

The  commonest  way  of  testing  qualifica- 
tions of  a  teacher  is  by  an  examination ; 
and  customarily  now,  by  a  written  examina- 
tion, which  is  almost  only  a  test  of  scholar- 
ship. In  a  competitive  examination  of  this 
sort,  the  prize  will  almost  always  be  given  to 
the  one  who  has  the  highest  percentage  in 
answering  the  questions :  indeed,  it  would 
be  generally  felt  that  a  wrong  was  done  if 
any  other  should  be  chosen.  It  would  be 
folly  to  say  that  none  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  teacher  can  be  thus  discovered ; 
but  it  is  equal  folly  to  say  that  those  who 
excel  in  such  examinations  are  good  teach- 
ers. There  is  a  general  over-valuation  of 
these  examinations.  Facility  or  power  of 
learning  and  the  possession  of  knowledge 
by  no  means  indicate  power  of  teaching. 
Will  a  sponge  do  for  the  jet-piece  of  a  foun- 
tain ?  Does  that  stove  heat  best  that  will 
hold  most  coal?  Are  great  eaters  the  best 
cooks?  Can  a  good  critic,  because  of  his 
taste  and  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art,  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  a  great  poem,  or  any 
poem  at  all?  Are  drill-sergeants,  or  even 
writers  of  accepted  works  on  military  tac- 
tics, noted  as  generals?  Does  every  man 
who  has  gathered  great  wealth  know  how  to 
use  and  spend  it  wisely  ?  Are  professors  of 
theology  or  great  preachers  the  most  noted 
saints  or  the  best  of  men  ?  In  any  depart- 
ment of  life  and  work,  are  theory  and  prac- 
tice one. 


Experience  shows  rather  that  the  profes- 
sion of  great  knowledge  on  any  subject  dis- 
qualifies rather  than  qualifies  for  the  work  of 
communication.  The  able  scholar  is  often 
the  dullest  of  professors.  The  man  who 
has  a  facility  of  learning  is  often  less  able 
than  others  to  perceive  the  difficulties  that  a 
pupil  of  ordinary  ability  meets,  and  has 
less  patience  and  less  ability  to  adapt  his 
subject  to  inferior  minds.  "I  cannot  see 
why  you  don't  understand,**  is  often  said  j 
perhaps  if-  the  learning  had  cost  more  to 
the  one  who  says  so,  he  could  better  see  why 
it  is  not  understood.  Those  who  know 
most  of  a  subject  and  therefore  show  best 
on  examination  are  generally  persons  of 
ready  memory,  who  have  filled  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  independent 
investigators  of  more  than  ordinary  re- 
search. The  habitual  mental  operations  of 
either  class  give  no  promise  of  power  to 
help  others  to  reach  their  results.  The  for- 
mer class  is  likely  to  ask  too  much  of  the 
memory ;  the  latter,  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty :  both  are,  by  habit,  too  remote  from  the 
pupil. 

When  a  teacher  is  wanted,  it  is  absurd  to 
take  for  that  function  one  who  has  only 
proved  himself  a  successful  learner.  Facil- 
ity in  teaching,  like  other  doing-power,  is 
to  be  ascertained  and  judged  of  by  its  own 
tests.  A  teacher  mast  have  knowledge; 
but  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  needed 
qualifications;  the  most  easily  tested,  but 
really  secondary.  Versatility,  inventive- 
ness, tact,  patience,  skill  in  adapting  one's 
mind  to  those  he  meets,  readiness  to  com- 
prehend the  minds  of  others,  organizing 
and  governing  power — these  are  worth  mote 
than  unpractical  knowledge,  however  exten- 
sive or  exact.  Oral  examination  and  con- 
versation, if  well  conducted,  bring  out  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
qualities.  If  written  examinations  may  be 
relied  upon  to  test  the  learning  of  the  can- 
didate, oral  examinations  only  can  test  the 
subtler  elements  of  power.  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  says  the  maxim,  fallaciously:  it  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  power ;  a  power^ 
not  power,  eminently. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sparkler  (in  Little  Dorrit) 
got  as  a  wife  "the  foremost  girl  in  all  the 
word;"  and  when  his  choice  seemed  to 
surprise  his  friends,  he  said  he  took  her 
"because  she  had  no  nonsense  about  her." 
Teachers  should  be  chosen  by  the  same  rule, 
stated  affirmatively.  Common  Sense  is  the 
pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the  good 
teacher ;  and  its  presence  is  to  be  ascertain- 
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ed  by  just  such  tests  as  we  use  in  our  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  It  cannot  be  written 
down ;  it  cannot  be  valued  in  a  percentage ; 
it  cannot  even  be  evoked  by  set  methods ; 
but  none  of  us  fail  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate it  in  our  friends  and  acquaintances. 
It  is  shrewdness,  readiness,  promptness, 
good  judgment,  skill  to  be  firm  or  to  yield, 
to  act  or  to  do  nothing,  to  speak  or  to  be 
silent,  as  the  case  demands.  People  who 
have  little  learning  often  show  common 
sense  in  high  degree:  people  who  know 
many  books  often  show  little  of  it  and  fail 
for  want  of  it. 

A  good  teacher  must  have  knowledge  and 
skill  to  learn,  but  still  more  must  have  com- 
mon sense  and  skill  to  impart.  Let  this 
fact  be  universally  recognized  and  acted 
upon  by  school  authorities ;  and  let  all  who 
desire  to  teach  endeavor  to  be  learned  not 
only  in  the  lore  of  books  and  the  subjects 
of  written  examinations,  but  also  and  much 
more  in  the  practical  art  of  dealing  wisely 
with  human  bodies,  human  minds,  and  hu- 
man hearts. — National  Teachers*  Monthly, 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POLICY. 


IN  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superin* 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  some  defects  in  the  present 
policy  of  the  state  towards  Normal  Schools, 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  bill,  that,  had  it 
been  passed,  would  have  gone  far  towards 
remedying  them.  Not  having  seen  this  bill, 
I  am  of  course  not  able  to  speak  of  its 
merits,  but  of  the  defects  of  the  law  at 
present,  which  is  presumed  to  be  known  by 
all  school  officers,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
to  speak. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, where  for  want  of  the  necessary  data, 
the  discussion  was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
close,  but  in  order  that  proper  information 
might  be  obtainable  in  the  future,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  offered : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Saperintendent  embody 
in  his  report  for  1875,  statistics  showing  the  number 
of  Normal  School  graduates  of  each  year  since  1859, 
who  are  now  teaching. 

Superintendent  Wickersham  at  once  arose 
and  said  if  the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Buehrle) 
had  read  the  official  report  he  would  have 
found  just  the  information  he  sought,  &c. 
(See  proceedings  of  State  Association.)  In 
this,  however,  the  superintendent  was  clearly 
in  the  wrong.    There  is  no  way  of  finding 


out  in  the  annual  report  how  many  gradu- 
ates of  '59,  *6o,  *6i,  &c.,  are  teaching  to- 
day; and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  was 
aimed  at  by  the  resolution  and  so  stated  on 
the  floor  by  Mr.  Buehrle  when  he  offered  it. 
Why  he  was  answered  as  he  was  remains  for 
Dr.  Wickersham  to  explain.*  Deprived  of 
this  information,  we  must  base  our  discus- 
sion on  what  is  given  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port and  in  the  law. 

It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
the  law  of  the  State,  that  students  pursu- 
ing their  stndies  at  State  Normal  schools 
for  upwards  of  twelve  consecutive  weeks  re- 
ceive I0.50  per  week,  and  all  graduates  upon 
di promise  to  teach  two  years,  $$0  from  the 
State.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
thus  pensioning  students  to  go  to  school  is 
a  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers.  If  this 
object  is  attained,  well  and  good ;  but  it 
must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  give 
the  subject  any  attention  at  all  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

It  is  of  course  not  contended  that  teach- 
ers are  not  better  now  than  they  were  before 
1859,  but  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to  claim 
all  this  improvement  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  aids  the  Normal  schools  and  pen- 
sions their  students.  Every  other  calling 
has  made  progress,  why  not  that  of  the 
teacher  ?  The  latter  made  progress  in  pre- 
vious years,  why  not  more  recently  ?  Coun- 
ty and  City  Superintendents,  and  County  and 
District  Institutes  and  Associations  must 
also  not  be  left  out  of  the  question,  nor 
should  we  overlook  the  influence  upon  the 
profession  of  High  School,  Seminary  and 
Collegiate  Instruction.  It  must  therefore 
be  conceded  that  in  discussing  this  question, 
no  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  difference 
between  the  teachers  now  and  then.  Nor  is 
this  necessary;  the  question  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  this :  Is  the  present  policy  effec- 
tive in  securing  permanent  teachers,  well 
qualified  both  intellectually  and  profession- 
£dly?  Taking  for  granted  in  the  present 
discussion  that  all  Normal  School  graduates 
are  well  qualified  intellectually,  let  us  ask. 
How  are  tney  prepared  professionally  ? 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  within  bounds  to 
say  that  their  professional  qualifications, 
when  they  graduate  are  very  meagre  indeed, 
amounting  at  most  to  a  little  practice  in  a 
model  school,  and  a  short  elementary  course 
in  the  science  of  education.     In  fact,  the 


*The  kind  of  explanation  Mr.  Wickersham  has 
to  make  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  department  of 
this  number  of  The  youmal. 
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law  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  doubt  their 
capacity  as  teachers  from  the, very  fact  that 
only  a  temporary  certificate  is  given.  It 
follows  that  the  State  merely  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  the  academical  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  graduate,  and  that  the  money  of  the 
people  is  expended  to  pay  for  this.  What 
is  still  worse,  the  graduate  himself  or  other 
interested  parties  may  discover  his  utter  un- 
fitness as  a  teacher,  yet  there  is  no  remedy; 
he  is  boimd  by  his  promise  to  teach  two 
years,  though  every  school  taught  by  him 
may  be  mined. 

Let  us  ask  in  the  next  place,  '*How  many 
of  the  graduates,  pensioned  by  the  State, 
give  it  the  benefit  of  even  this  academic 
training?"  From  the  above  mentioned  re- 
port it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  785  persons 
who  have  graduated  only  287  or  nearly  37 
per  cent,  taught  last  year ;  and  the  question 
then  arises,  "Would  not  a  large  number  of 
these  have  taught  if  not  pensioned  by  the 
State?"  The  State  appropriation  for  grad- 
uates for  the  same  year  is  |S,8oo;  that  is, 
the  State  paid  that  amount  for  the  services 
of  287  graduates  or  a  pension  of  upwards  of 
f  20  to  each  because  he  attended  a  Normal 
School. 

In  addition  to  this  the  State  has  paid 
^280,000  towards  the  payment  of  normal 
school  property,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  added  to  the  above  makes  the  total 
amount  expended,  exclusive  of  what  is  paid 
to  students  not  graduates,  ^22,600,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  I79  per  graduate. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  according 
to  the  above  report  137  persons  were  gradu- 
ated during  the  two  previous  years,  who,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  were  embraced  in  the 
287  reported  as  teaching,  and  we  have  about 
48  per  cent,  with  less  than  two  years'  ex- 
perience. Taking  this  as  the  normal  rate, 
the  present  policy  is  certainly  open  to 
grave  objections.  It  certainly  does  not 
look  as  though  a  majority,  no  nor  even  a 
respectable  minority,  remained  in  the  pro- 
fession (?)  longer  than  two  years.  It  amply 
justifies  a  discussion  of  the  present  law  with 
a  view  of  so  modifying  it  as  to  seciure  the 
object  aimed  at. 

To  do  this  we  must  have  the  facts.  Let 
us  know  what  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  '59  is 
teaching  to  day,  having  taught  continuously 
up  to  the  present  time;  let  us  know  the 
same  of  every  succeeding  class.  Let  us 
know  why  it  is  that  so  few  remain  with  us  as 
teachers,  let  us  know  what  becomes  of  them. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  be  prepared 
to  suggest*the  true  policy.  b. 
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BY  ADAM  STWIN. 


^^TS  this  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world?" 
X  Johnny  asked,  surprised  and  bewildered  by  the 
new  aspect  of  the  strange,  great  world  we  looked 
down  upon  from  our  high  position  on  the  top  of 
WUdcat  Hill. 

Mountains  were  something  new  to  Johnny.  The 
hills  of  Prospect  Park  were  the  highest  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  except  some  far-off  ranges  he  caught 
glimpses  of  from  the  car  window  as  we  came  into  the 
country.  He  could  hardly  believe  me  when  I  told 
him  they  were  as  high  as  the  one  he  had  clinched 
with  so  much  labor  that  bright  summer  morning. 

"They  look  small/*  I  said,  "just  as  our  house 
looks  small  away  down  there  in  the  valley,  because 
of  the  distance." 

"  There  among  the  trees  by  the  river  ?  I  can  see 
it — and  the  white  church  on  the  hill,  too,  and  the 
brick  school-house.  They  look  like  toy  houses !  The 
hill  looks  flat  almost ;  it's  awful  steep  from  grandpa^. 
Is  that  the  mountain  back  there  where  the  woods 
are?" 

"Certainly,"'  I  said.  "Don't  you  see  the  gray 
line  where  the  high  rocks  are?" 

"  Everything  is  so  queer,"  the  little  fellow  went 
on,  gradually  getting  used  to  the  new  appearance  of 
things,  "  and  so  small.  It's  like  a  picture.  The 
river  looks  as  though  I  could  step  across  it-  -and  how 
far  it  goes." 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  truly  to  see  the  river  winding 
down  from  the  distant  mountains,  now  still  and  black 
between  wooded  shores,  now  flickering  in  the  sun  as 
it  dashed  over  rapids,  here  spreading  round  green 
islands,  there  pouring  over  falls  or  sleeping  under 
bridges  I  No  wonder  the  boy  gazed  with  wide  eyes 
wonderingly,  as  if  upon  a  bit  of  fairyland. 

**  Where  does  it  come  from  ?"  he  inquired  at  last. 

"The  river?" 

"  Yes,  the  river." 

I  pointed  to  where  a  blue  pneak  stood  up  against 
the  sky,  with  a  white  cloud  trailing  from  its  top  like 
a  snowy  banner,  and  told  him  that  on  the  further  side 
of  that  mountain  was  a  beautiful  lake,  and  the  river 
came  out  of  it,  running  between  old  White  Cap  (as 
the  mountain's  name  is)  and  the  steep  mountain  to 
the  left  of  it. 

"  Are  those  mountains  too  ?"  Johnny  exclaimed. 
"  How  smooth  and  blue  they  look,  like  clouds  al- 
most.   Arc  there  trees  on  them  ?" 

Except  where  they  look  white,"  I  replied.  "  A 
few  years  ago  a  great  Are  burned  all  the  trees  off  that 
flat^topped  one  on  the  right,  and  now  the  bare  rocks 
look  as  though  covered  with  snow.  And  that  white 
streak  on  the  highest  mountain  is  bare  rock  too.  One 
time  after  a  heavy  rain  all  the  trees  that  grew  there 
slid  down  the  mountain  with  all  the  loose  earth, 
leaving  that  long  rocky  scar,  as  broad  as  the  river 
and  as  long  as  from  here  to  grandpa's." 

"  Why,  It  doesn't  seem  bigger  than  my  hand  I " 
said  Johnny.  "  It  must  be  a  very  great  mountain — 
higher  than  this." 

"  Very  much  higher — mav  be  as  high  as  all  these 
hills  round  here  piled  top  of  each  other,"  I  said. 

Johnny  looked  at  them  a  long  time,  trying  very 
hard  to  think  how  big  they  would  be.  Finally  he 
said:  "Do  you  think  this  mountain  will  ever  be  as 
big  as  that?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  think  it  ever  will.    It 
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is  more  likely  to  get  smaller.  All  the  mountains 
round  here  seem  to  be  wearing  out. 

"  Wearing  out !  Do  mountains  ever  wear  out  ? 
How  can  they  ?*' 

"  Not  exactly  as  your  hat  or  shoes  do,"  I  replied ; 
"  still  they  are  constantly  wearing  away  little  by  little, 
and  must  finally  become  much  smaller  than  they  are 
now.     You  can  see  for  yourself." 

"  Can  I  ?"  Johnny  asked  eagerly.  *«  What  wears 
them— the  clouds?" 

Johnny  has  seen  the  rain-clouds  driving  over  the 
mountains  furiously,  with  a  great  roar  of  wind  and 
thunder,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  think  of 
them  first. 

"  But  why  didn't  they  break  down  the  trees,  then  ?" 
he  went  on  a  moment  after,  doubting  the  correctness 
of  his  suspicion. 

<*  It  is  rather  what  comes  out  of  the  clouds,"  I  said. 

'*  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Johnny,  "  the  lightning." 

**  The  lightning  helps  a  little,  may  be,  but  the  rain 
does  the  most.  You  saw  how  muddy  the  river  was 
yesterday  after  the  shower  ?" 

« Guess  I  did,"  said  Johnny.  "It  spoiled  the 
swimming." 

'<  Where  did  the  mud  come  from  ?¥ 

«  Out  of  1  he  road." 

"  Some  of  it ;  but  more  came  from  the  hillsides. 
Where  do  you  think  this  white  sand  comes  from  ?" 
I  continued,  scraping  a  handful  from  a  clear  space 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  big  rock  we  had  been  sitting 
upon. 

"  The  rain  must  have  washed  it  there  yesterday," 
said  Johnny,  seeing  how  fresh  and  moist  it  was. 

"  Where  did  the  rain  find  it?" 

Johnny  gave  a  quick  glance  toward  the  top  of  the 
rock.  There  was  nothing  but  clean  rock  to  be  seen 
that  way,  for  we  were  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill. 
He  thought  a  moment,  then  asked  me  to  help  him  to 
the  very  top. 

«  Could  the  wind  blow  the  sand  here  ?"  he  in- 
quired, after  we  were  rested  a  little  from  our  scram* 
ble  up  the  sloping  rock. 

*'  Possibly;  but  this  doesn't  look  like  the  sand 
down  in  the  valley,  and  it  seems  too  coarse  to  be 
blown  so  far,"  I  replied,  rubbing  a  little  of  it  in  my 
hand. 

While  I  was  speaking,  Johnny's  busy  fingers  began 
to  flake  off  small  scales  of  stone  where  a  shallow  pool 
of  rain-water  stood  in  a  little  basin  in  the  rock.  1 
took  a  couple  and  rubbed  them  together,  and  they 
crumbled  into  sand  like  that  I  had  brought  from  be- 
low.   Johnny's  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight. 

"  I  think  the  sand  must  have  come  from  here,"  he 
said. 

"  Right,"  said  I.  "  Part  of  it,  at  least.  In  the 
winter  the  water  in  the  rock  freezes  and  bursts  off 
these  scales,  and  makes  them  crumbly.  Then  the 
rain  barters  them  to  pieces  and  washes  the  sandi 
away." 

We  slid  down  the  rock  and  found  quite  a  stream 
of  coarse  sand  along  its  lower  edge.  At  one  point 
the  water  had  overrun  the  grass,  flattening  it  and 
scattering  sand  over  it.  Lower  down  it  poured  down 
over  another  sloping  rock  and  united  with  several 
other  little  streams.  The  further  we  went  the  greater 
the  rush  of  water  seemed  to  have  been  until  we  came 
to  a  gully  where  there  must  have  been  quite  a  torrent 
during  the  storm.  Here  a  good  deal  of  sand  was 
strewn  along,  with  spaces  of  mud  where  pools  of 
water  still  remained. 

«  We  might  follow  this  channel  all  the  way  down 


the  mountain  to  where  it  joins  the  brook  we  got  a. 
drink  out  of  co^aing  up,"  I  said,  «  but  it  is  easier  to 
take  the  path." 

'*  Yesterday,  and  every  day  when  it  rains,  thous- 
ands of  streams  like  this  rush  down  this  and  other 
mountains,  each  more  or  less  colored  by  the  sand 
and  earth  it  washes  from  among  the  rocks.  The  litde 
streams  run  into  the  brooks,  the  brooks  into  the  river, 
and  all  are  busy  carrying  away  the  substance  of  the 
mountains.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  wearing 
out?" 

**  Ii  will  take  ever  and  ever  so  long  to  wear  them 
quite  small,  won't  it?" 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ?" 

"  They  are  so  large,  and  the  rocks  are  so  hard." 

"  True  it  will  take  more  years  than  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  number." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Johnny,  hopefully. 

"Why?" 

"  Because" — and  the  little  fellow  looked  over  the 
sea  of  mountains  with  the  air  of  a  great  explorer — 
"  because  I  am  going  to  climb  them  all  when  I'm  a 
man,  and  I  want  them  to  be  big." — Christian  Union, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  following  questions  are  from  different  ex- 
amination lists,  and  will  be  interesting  from  this 
fact.  They  present  also  some  points  that  may  be 
suggestive  to  the  teacher: 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR, 
[/-/o,  Indiana  List — St,  Louis  List,  ii  to  ,20.] 

1.  Define  the  subject  of  a  sentence;  the  predicate. 

2.  "Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?"  Ana- 
lyze and  parse  "what." 

3.  Give  principal  parts  of  <at,  fly,  saw,  written, 
shoe, 

4.  Parse  ''farewell"  in  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences :  "  A  last  farewell  was  spoken."  "  They  gave 
a  fiurewell  concert."     "  Farewell,  I'm  going  home." 

J.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  Many^gre^Mt^ 
U,  oid,  generous. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  relative  and 
the  personal  pronoun  ? 

7.  Write  a  sentence  with  an  infinitive  used  as  a 
subject. 

8.  Correct  the  following :  "Between  you  and  I  let 
there  be  no  mistake."    "  Bring  me  them  scissors." 

9.  When  a  verb  has  two  nominatives  of  different 
persons  or  numbers,  with  which  should  it  agree  ?  Il- 
lustrate. 

10.  Analyze :  "  The  old  man  laughing  md.  'yes.'  " 
Jar^jB  "  laughing." 
^.  What  classes  of  nouns  in  English  have  no  plu- 

^I  ?    Name  three  that  have  no  singular. 

12.  Write  down  the  possessive  plural  of  grief, 
wharf,  handkerchief,  life,  roof  What  is  the  singular 
of  beeves,  kine,  phenomena,  formula,  cherubim  f 

13.  Decline  who,  which,  whosoever,  this,  Jratum, 

14.  Write  down  the  second  person  singular  of  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  copula. 

15.  How  many  parts  of  speech  can  well^aA  calm 
be  ?    Make  a  sentence  illustrating  each  use. 

16.  Explain  the  terms  lojncal  and  grammatical 
predicate.  •/#  / 

17.  Is  it  correct  to  say,  "  He  is  gone  ?"    Why  ? 

18.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  "I  would 
like  to  know  why  that  ain't  in  the  bacH  of  the  book." 
"  Please,  can  I  speak?"    " I'm  a  coming."    "  You 
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hadn't  ought  to  be  so  liberal."  "  I  intended  to  have 
shown  you  how  it  could  be  done  easier." 

19.  Define  relative  pronoun. 

ao.  Analyze :  **  It  will  take  a  much  wiser  head 
than  mine  to  say  what  the  Queen  of  England's  secret 
15^  and  where  it  lies  buried."    Diagram  and  explain. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
[i-io  Siark  Co,,  Ohi&^FairfieU  Co,,  it-scl 

1.  Name  and  locate  all  the  political  divisions  of 
North  America. 

2.  What  meridian  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  eastern  continent? 

3.  What  waters  are  connected  and  countries  sepa- 
rated by  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  ("  Gate  of 
Tears?") 

4.  What  rivers  empty  into  the  Black  Sea  ?  De- 
scribe the  largest  one. 

5.  Give  the  causes  and  uses  of  trade  winds. 

6.  Locate  Toronto,  Liverpool,  Lisbon,  and  thi 
islands  of  Sardinia,  Borneo  and  Hayti. 

7.  Name  the  rivers  draining  the  Atlantic  slope  oi 
North  America. 

8.  On  what  waters  would  one  sail  from  Sebastopolj 
to  Liverpool  ? 

9.  What  city  of  the  United  States  is  in  nearly  the 
Bune  latitude  as  Rome  ? 

Describe  the  mountain  chains  of  Africa, 


^' 


11.  Could  you  explain  to  a  pupil  what  the  zodiac 
is?  and  at  what  signs  the  sun  crosses  the  equator? 
when  and  at  what  signs  he  reaches  his  greatest  decli- 
nation north  or  south  ? 

12.  What  is  the  width  of  the  several  zones?  What 
circles  bound  each  ?  If  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
orbit  to  the  equinoctial  were  greater  than  23^®,  what 
effect  would  this  have  upon  each  of  the  zones  ? 

13.  Define  a  great  circle,  a  small  circle,  parallels 
meridians^  and  isothermal  lines.     What  deviation 
does  the   Gulf  Stream  produce  in  the  isothermal?) 
Why? 

14.  Is  either  pole  in  darkness?    If  so,  which  one 
When  did  it  pass  in  darkness  ?    How  long  will  \i 
remain  so  ? 

15.  In  what  states  do  coal  and  iron  abound? 

16.  Describe  the  Sargosso  Sea,  and  the  oceanic 
currents  that  form  it. 

17.  Name  and  locate  the  ten  seas  in  and  around 
Europe. 

18.  Locate  Mount  St.  Elias,  Popocatepetl,  Mount 
Brown,  Aconcagua,  Elboorz,  Mount  Blanc,  Mount 
Everest,  Kilimanjaro,  Ararat,  and  Mount  Ophir. 

19.  Name  the  four  largest  West  India  islands. 
Also  the  four  largest  of  the  Elast  Indies.  How  does 
the  island  of  Java  compare  in  area  with  Ohio  ? 

20.  What  are  the  four  forms  of  religion  ?  Name 
and  locate  the  three  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race. 


5.  Find  the  amount  of  wages  for  18  months  (of  4 
weeks  each)  3  weeks  5  days,  at  lis.  4^d.  per  week. 

6.  From  3  tons  5  cwt.  take  i  ton  16  cwt.  3  qrs.  12 
ozs.,  and  find  the  value  oi  the  remainder  at  the  rate 
of  £1  7s.  6d.,  for  I  qr.  17  lbs. 

7.  If  40  bushels  of  com  serve  15  horses  for  37  days, 
h#w  many  days  would  197  bushels  of  com  serve  9 
horses? 

8.  3  lots  of  ground  are  sold  containing  respectively 
59)^  acres,  76^1^  acres,  and  39  acres  12  poles ;  £i2 
7s.  lod.  per  acre  was  paid  for  the  first  lot,  £i^  15s. 
9d.  per  acre  for  the  second,  and  £16  8s.  6d.  per  acre 
for  the  third ;  what  was  the  price  for  the  whole  ? 

9.  Make  out  the  following  bill :  7  dozen  and  4 
eggs  at  9d.  per  dozen;  19  lbs.  of  soap  at  5)^d.  per 
lb.;  18  lbs.  of  butter  at  is.  2d.  per  lb.;  I3>^  lbs.  of 
cheese  at  7^ d.  per  lb.;  5  lbs.  of  bacon  at  lod.  per 
lb.,  8  four-lb.  loaves  at  4^d.  each,  and  ^  lb.  pep- 
per at  iX^'  P^''  ^^* 

10.  Find  the  value  of  1530X  ^bs.  of  metal  at  15s. 
9d.  per  lb. 

11.  Find  the  price  of  35  qrs.  7  bus.  3j^  pks.  of 
^^vwheat  at  58s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

y^2.  Find  the  difierence  of  3- 104th  of  29^,  and 
7  26ths  of  6-i4ths  of  3jl^;  and  the  sum  of  2  7-i9th8 
and  5  3-23ds. 

13.  What  is  the  value  of  .2476  of  7s.  fid.  multiplted 
by  24.8764? 

14.  Express  the  sum  and  difference  of  ;f5-i2ths 
and  ^  of  a  crown  as  fractions  of  half  a  sovereign, 
and  find  how  many  times  the  second  is  contained  in 
the  first. 

15.  If  an  ounce  of  gold  be  worth  ;£4.oo99,  what  is 
the  value  of  a  bar  of  gold  weighing  1.683  ^^-^ 

16.  The  annual  poor  rates  on  a  net  rental  of  £z^S 
7s.  3d.  amount  to  £^1^  8s.  9d.:  what  should  be  the 
net  rental  of  an  estate  for  which  the  poor  rates  amount 
to  £2^  5s.  lod.  per  annum  ? 

17.  If  7  horses  be  kept  20  days  for  £i^  how  many 
will  be  kept  7  days  for  £2&  ? 

18.  If  a  person  can  perform  a  journey  in  24  days 
of  10^  hours  each,  what  time  will  it  take  him  to  do 
the  same  when  the  days  are  12^  hours  long? 

19.  In  what  time  will  £^i  13s.  4d.  amount  to 
£\o$  6s.  o^d.  at  4jl^  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple 
interest? 


If 


ARITHMETIC. 

Pmpil  Teachers*  Examination,  London,  Eng,,  187^' 

[x-4.  Candidates;  5-xx,  First  Year;  za  to  18,  Seoond  Year; 

19,  20,  Third  Year.] 

1.  Express  in  words  20507001. 

2.  Required  the  price  of  279  cwt.,  at  £^  7s.  lo^^d. 
per  cwt. 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  silver  are  there  in  half-a- 
dozen  dishes,  each  weighing  51  oz.  10  dwts.  22  grs.  ? 

4.  If  a  person  complete  a  journey  of  222  miles  3 
furlongs  38  poles  in  37  days,  what  distance  does  he 
travel  each  day  ? 


20.  If  51^  per  cent,  be  gained  by  selling  butter  at 
£^  5s.  6a.  per  cwt.,  what  will  be  the  gain  per  cent, 
by  selling  it  at  is.  3d.  per  lb.? 


PRACTICAL   KNOWLEDGE  BY 
PEDESTRIANISM. 

BY  A.  J.  KIRSCHNER. 

WE  may  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other 
country  where  institutions  of  learn- 
ing exist,  is  harder  work  done  by  teachers 
and  students  than  in  our  own.  The  steady 
and  long  application  to  hard  study,  so  often 
prevalent,  is  injurious  to  a  degree  that  often 
endangers  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  stu- 
dent. Many  able  physicians  have  remon- 
strated against  such  folly,  and  advised  differ- 
ent means  for  its  prevention. 
Some  of  our  schools  that  are  foremost  in 
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the  good  work,  occasionally  organize  ex- 
cursion parties,  while  studying  the  physical 
sciences,  and  thus  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  daily  work.  But  there  are  many  that 
hardly  ever  undertake  such  a  trip,  and  are 
satisfied  with  studying  nature  from  books, 
and  their  immediate  surroundings.  It^is 
not  uncommon  to  find  persons  well  drilled 
in  the  description  and  analysis  of  flowers, 
who  have  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
their  peculiar  places  of  growth,  viz. :  whether 
they  are  mostly  found  along  the  summer  or 
winter  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  valley ;  thriv-. 
ing  best  in  a  stony  or  sandy  soil,  or  one  of 
clay.  All  these  peculiarities  are  interesting 
to  the  student  of  nature. 

We  can  study  the  insects  of  the  earth,  the 
animals  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  rocks  and 
metals  in  their  various  hues  and  forms,  and 
the  works  of  art,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  the  trees  and  plants.  The  time  and  labor 
required  are  amply  repaid  by  the  knowledge 
and  recreation  attained .  If  these  excursions, 
so  limited  in  time  and  extent,  are  product- 
ive of  much  good,  then  longer  ones,  extend- 
ing over  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  must  be  eminently  so. 

In  Switzerland,  the  practice  of  making 
pedestrian  excursions  has  for  a  long  time  been 
prevalent.  The  students  in  a  school  are 
divided  into  classes,  each  class  and  teacher 
having  the  privilege  of  making  a  certain 
number  of  excursions  a  year.  The  time  re- 
quired for  these  trips  varies  from  one  to 
fourteen  days,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
students.  They  are  an  incentive  to  study 
from  the  fact  that  only  those  who  try  to  do 
well  are  allowed  to  go.  These  excursions, 
are  for  the  most  part  accomplished  on  foot. 

With  a  moderate  allowance,  these  parties 
are  enabled  to  travel  through  their  country, 
and  even  adjoining  ones.  The  knowledge 
thus  gained  is  of  inestimable  value.  They 
become  acquainted  with  the  cities  and  towns, 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  their  country, 
and  a  thousand  other  beauties  of  nature  and 
art.  It  is  thus  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
Switzer swells  "high  in  his  bosom,*'  making 
his  fatherland  dearer  to  him  than  any  other 
on  earth.  Such  travels  are  a  source  of  joy 
to  the  participant  in  after  years. 

If  our  higher  institutions  would  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  this  respect,  a  great  deal  of 
permanent  good  could  be  accomplished.  The 
prizes  awarded  to  the  most  successful  students 
would  be  better  invested  if  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  excursions.  This  would  en- 
courage that  class  of  students  noted  for  hard 
work,  and  possessing  only  average  talents.      | 


The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  others,  are  known  to  be  versed 
well  in  what  is  called  "knowledge  of  earth,*' 
and,  still  better,  in  "knowledge  of  father- 
land." The  former  is  well  taught  in  the 
school,  but  the  marked  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  latter  is  principally  the  result  of  fre- 
quent pedestrian  excursions  in  youth. 

The  journeymen  of  some  countries  of 
Europe  are  great  pedestrians.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  a  man  of  trade  to  visit  a  great  many 
leading  cities,  in  order  to  improve  himself 
in  his  work.  There  are  journeymen  who 
have,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years, 
worked  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  besides,  visited  such  distant 
cities  as  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  we  hold 
that  excursions  of  this  kind  are  more  im- 
portant to  students  than  journeymen.  Schools 
where  teachers  are  educated  should  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  matter.  It  not 
only  engenders  a  love  for  nature  studies — 
an  important  trait  of  a  true  teacher — ^but 
also  stimulates  to  a  study  of  nature  in  the 
future. 


"WHILE  WE  LIVE,  LET  US  LIVE." 

BY  IRWIN  P.  M'CURDY. 


THE  great  purpose  of  life  should  be  true  man- 
hood; and  right  living  should  he  perfect 
growing.  This  is  the  grand  end ;  and,  certainly, 
also  the  true  life  of  each  man ;  the  grand  end,  and 
the  true  life  of  the  race*. 

It  is  a  conceded  proposition  that  man's  first  duty, 
in  this  world,  is  to  make  himself  better.  This  truth, 
familiar  to  the  head  but  not  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  heart,  we  get  from  our  religious  creeds.  The 
repeated    injunction    of  the  Scriptures  is,  *'Be  ye 

girfect,"  and  the  bold  enunciation  of  our  great 
eclaration  of  Independence  is  that  each  man  pos- 
sesses the  inalienable  rights  of  life  and  liberty ;  and 
by  and  through  these  we  enjoy  happiness.  And  are 
the  people  of  the  present  living  in  accordance  with 
the  great  end  of  our  short  sojourning  in  this  world  ? 
The  majority  of  manknd,  sad  to  say,  do  not  live  as 
God  intended  they  should,  for  "  when  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image,  with  powers  and  capabilities, 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  He  intended  that 
man  should  live  worthy  of  his  high  estate ;  and  the 
great  central  end  of  all  living  is  the  attainment  of 
that  manhood,  which  God  designed  for  man,  and 
which  was  the  ideal  prototype  after  which  he  was 
created. 

There  are  those  alive  who  do  not  live.  In  almost 
every  com%[iunity,  too  many  persons  can  be  found 
who  are  dead  to  all  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  They 
simply  vegetate— eating,  drinking,  and  absorbing 
what  they  can  obtain  of  the  substance  of  others. 
They  add  nothing  to  pleasure  or  the  good  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  exist.  They  have  no  hand 
to  help  on  any  improvement,  and  no  word  of  cheer 
for  the  men  of  action.    They  sit  still;  or  if  they 
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show  any  signs  of  life,  it  is  to  drag  themselves  across  the 
path  of  progress  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  ad- 
vancing march.  If  such  people  have  their  uses, 
that  of  testing  the  strength  and  patience  of  live  men 
and  women  in  stepping  over  or  around  their  dead 
bodies  must  surely  be  the  most  important.  These 
persons  are  not  to  be  treated  like  trees,  which  bear- 
mg  no  fruit  are  still  valued  for  their  shade,  but 
laSier  like  old  stumps  cumbering  the  ground.  They 
are  *'  dead  but,  by  a  heathenish  custom  of  society, 
unburied." 

That  our  people  have  a  high  appreciation  of  true 
living,  and  its  value,  so  far  as  regards  intellectual 
culture,  is  fully  evinced  in  the  interest  they  have  al- 
ways had,  and  the  rapid  strides  they  have  made  in 
popular  education.  But  this,  we  shall  sooner  or 
later  learn,  is  not  all-sufficient.  **  The  heart  of  man 
is  the  great  motive  power  in  the  world."  *'The 
sensibilities  are  the  mainsprings  of  human  actions." 

An  eminent  lady  has  said,  **  Every  man's  deed  is 
his  monument  here."  We  see  that  the  memories  of 
men  of  the  past  are  marked  by  their  deeds.  Our 
fathers  did  well,  but  there  is  somethiue  left  for  us  to 
do.  We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation yet.  The  topmost  rounds  of  the  ladder 
are  still  unoccupied.  There  still  remains  room  for 
our  names  above  the  greatest  of  our  predecessors. 
Man,  a  few  years  ago,  had  the  belief  that  scientific 
investigation  was  at  an  end.  It  was  before  Howe's 
sewing  machine  had  liberated  a  million  enslaved 
girls  and  women,  before  Daguerre  had  dipped  his 
Imish  into  the  sunbeam,  before  McCormick's  reaper 
had  made  the  farmer  a  king,  before  Pennsylvania's 
coal  warmed  the  millions,  and  before  her  oil  had 
lighted  the  whole  world.  In  view  of  these  facts 
who  dares  to  say  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  pro- 
gress of  present  and  future  generations  ? 

Lives  of  great  men  ail  remind  us. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprinu  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Let  us  so  live  that  when  we  have  passed  out  of 
this  world,  the  world  may  be  the  better  for  our  hav- 
ing lived  in  it.  We  should  then  urge  ourselves  to 
lives  of  activity,  to  lives  of  whole-souled  activity. 
We  should  remember  that  there  is  nothing  done  in 
vain  that  tends  to  development,  to  the  enlargement 
of  thought.  We  above  all  should  work  with  in- 
creasing nobility  of  motive.  We  should  learn  to 
realize,  more  and  more  the  certainty  of  things  unseen, 
or  partially  hidden,  until  the  force  that  binds  us  is  no 
other  than  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

We  have  plenty  of  objects  for  our  realization. 
Around  us,  and  about  us,  we  find  them ;  everywhere, 
in  the  grand  volume  ot  nature,  and  in  life,  there  is 
food  for  endless  thought,  thought  which  may  startle 
the  world  and  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre. 
Froi^  every  class  and  condition  of  life  there  comes 
up  the  cry  for  action !  action !  If  we  pass  over  the 
journey  of  life  enriching  only  our  own  minds,  we 
might  as  well  have  been  a  chrysalis  dnd  died  in  the 
cocoon  of  our  own  spinning,  lie,  who  has  meas- 
ured time  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  the  years 
by  the  summers  and  winters  that  have  passed  over 
his  head,  has  made  no  true  calculation  of  life.  It  is 
by  our  deeds  and  thoughts,  that  we  should  measure 
the  flight  of  time. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

In  itself,  a  single  thought  may  condense  into  one 
short  moment  the  deeds  of  a  whole  life- time,  and  a 
single  deed  may  leave  its  lasting  impress,  for  good  or 


for  evil,  for  pleasure  or  for  sorrow,  upon  a  long,  long 
life. 

We  should  love  true  knowledge,  and  seek  to  find 
it  in  every  department;  and  we,  therefore,  are,  in 
solemn  duty,  bound  to  rally  like  men,  to  see  that  true 
knowledge  is  fairly  tried  and  not  falsely  condemned. 
We  must  be  strong,  we  must  acquit  ourselves  like 
men.  "  The  true  manhood  of  man  consists  in  the 
development  of  right  faculties,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  wrong  ones."  We  are  men  by  as  much  as 
we  have  these  particular  powers  developed.  Al- 
though man  is  created  with  these  powers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  means  of  their  development,  yet  it 
is  lamentably  true,  that  many  men  neglect,  almost 
^entirely,  the  cultivation  of  certain  powers  of  their 
\>eing,  and  are  men  only  partially  developed.  We 
need  to  be  liAed  above  what  is  low  and  sensual,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  the  exalting  and  purifying 
of  our  nature. 
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IN  a  speech  before  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Saratoga,  Judge  Neil- 
son  gave  some  advice  as  to  choice  of  reading : 

I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  advise  you  to  read 
Hannah  More,  Locke  on  the  **  Understanding,"  or 
Butler's  "Analogy,"  because  you  won't  do  it;  or 
not  to  read  romances,  because  you  will  do  it.  Well, 
much  that  you  find  in  them  would  otherwise  have 
taken  the  form  of  history  or  biography,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  be  prudent  in  your  selections.  Read 
Walter  Scott,  whose  characters  are  generally  delinea- 
tions of  actual  persons ;  study  all  of  Dickens ;  read 
some  of  Thackeray,  leaving  out  his  sneers.  Nor 
should  I  caution  you  to  turn  from  all  the  "  yellow- 
covered  literature,"  since  '*John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," and  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne "  have  been 
put  up  in  that  form.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hear 
a  young  friend  of  mine  confess  that  he  had  never 
read  the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  «  Rasselas,  the 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  or  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
such  a  mistake  as  that  committed  by  the  gentleman 
who,  on  going  to  town,  was  asked  by  a  lady  to  bring 
her  *« Hogg's  Tales,"  and  did  so,  though  he,  unluckily, 
went,  not  to  the  bookstore,  but  to  the  butcher's. 

But  you  are  not  to  be  mere  students ;  you  are  to 
build  up  a  character  for  true,  genuine  manliness.  To 
that  end  cultivate  a  frank,  hearty,  earnest  manner. 
Learn  to  look  men  in  their  eyes  without  flinching; 
to  say  *<  no "  on  proper  occasions,  and  only  say 
"yes"  when  you  mean  it.  Cultivate  truthful  habits 
of  speech ;  they  will  become  easy,  and  add  to  your 
capital  and  strength.  The  books  I  have  recom- 
mended abound  with  illustrations  of  this  nature.  As 
an  instance,  take  the  fact  that  truthfulness  was  a  lead- 
ing element  in  General  Jackson's  character.  And 
so  it  was  that,  when  in  early  life  the  store  in  which  he 
was  a  partner  failed,  in  debt,  and  Jackson  said  he 
would  [>ay  those  debts,  the  creditors  remained  quiet 
until  they  were  satisfied.  And  so  it  was  also  that, 
when  in  a  secluded  place  with  his  army,  the  men, 
unpaid,  grumbled  and  prepared  to  leave,  he  took  his 
pistols,  and  standing  on  a  bridge,  said  :  '*  You  can 
march  over  my  dead  body,  but  the  first  man  who 
steps  on  this  plank  dies."  They  understood  his 
character,  knew  he  meant  what  he  said,  gave  up 
their  idea  of  desertion,  went  back,  and  remained  in 
the  service." 
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THE  "Educational  Voice"  is  the 
name  of  a  new  magazine,  "  Devoted  to 
Science,Literature  and  Art,"  the  first  number 
of  which  has  just  reached  our  table.  It  is 
issued  by  the  authority  of  "The  Pittsburgh 
Teachers'  Institute,"  and  is  designed,  as 
stated  in  the  opening  editorial,  to  be  the 
"organ  of  the  school  directors- and  teachers 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  of 
those  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City." 
The  editors  are  Messrs.  A.  Burt  and  C.  C. 
Cochran,  with  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  George  J.  Luckey,  A.  Burt, 
J.  P.  Andrews,  and  W.  G.  Douglass.  The 
School  Journal  has  always  been  willing  to  fill 
a  reasonable  portion  of  its  space  with  ac- 
counts of  the  school  affairs  of  Pittsburgh, 
but  there  is  clearly  room  for  a  local  paper 
that  will  present  and  discuss  them  more 
fully.  This  the  "Voice  "  will  no  doubt  do, 
and  in  so  doing  will  accomplish  much  good. 
There  is  no  reason,  selfish  or  unselfish,  why 
the  School  Journal  should  not  cordially  wel- 
come the  new  comer.  It  may  at  first  cut 
off  a  few  subscribers,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  unless  it  differs  in  its  effects 
from  all  other  publications  of  the  kind,  it 
will  create  such  an  appetite  for  professional 
knowledge  where  at  present  none  exists,  as 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  readmg  of  one 
educational  magazine  but  will  demand  some- 
thing additional.  The  School  Journal  can 
well  afford  to  exchange  a  few  present  sub- 
scribers for  such  a  future  harvest.  Besides, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  the  School  Journal  sim- 
ply occupies  a  field  that  is  equally  open  to 
all  who  will  help  to  till  it,  and  right  by  its 
side  the  Voice,  the  Educator,  the  Normal 
Monthly,  and  as  many  more,  can  find  work 
enough  to  do.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Voice  may  win  success,  not  after  a  long 
effort,  as  most  educational  periodicals  have 
had  to  win  it,  but  that  at  the  end  of  the 
very  first  year  of  itf  life,  its  managers  may 
find,  as  they  calculate,  1800  subscribers  on 
its  subscription  list,  and  an  unexpended 
balance  of  ^1,700  to  pay  over  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Institute. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White  has  sold  the  educa- 
tional journals  he  has  so  long  and  ably  con- 


ducted, to  Prof.  W.  D.  Hcnkle,  of  Salem, 
Ohio.  Mr.  White  will  hereafter  devote  him- 
self wholly  to  literary  labor,  with  which  for 
some  years  the  business  management  of  his 
magazines  has  greatly  interfered.  Prof. 
Henkle  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties  considerable  experience  as  an  editor, 
ripe  scholarship,  and  a  life  of  devotion  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  country. 

Some  thoughts  adapted  to  the  times  will 
be  found  in  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson's  article 
on  "The  Industrial  Education  of  Women," 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal,  Prof.  Thompson  is  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  and  is  quite  well  known  in  the  educa- 
tional circles  of  the  state.  He  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
college  of  Nebraska,  and,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  is  making  it  a  success.  The  position 
of  principal  of  the  state  normal  school  of  his 
adopted  state  was  recently  offered  to  him, 
but  declined. 


Martin  Joyce,  the  President  of  the 
Teachers*  Institute  of  the  Second  School 
District  of  Scranton,  Hyde  Park,  recently 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Institute 
strongly  advocating  the  organization  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion. The  address  is  published  at  length  in 
the  Sunday  Free  Press  of  Scranton,  and  we 
would  copy  it,  did  our  space  permit.  Mr. 
Joyce's  object  is  to  break  up  the  unprofes- 
sional and  ruinous  practice  of  underbidding 
for  positions  among  teachers,  to  secure  fair 
pay  for  good  work,  to  create  a  fund  for 
pensioning  sick  and  worn-out  teachers,  and 
to  awaken  in  general  a  better  esprit  du  corps 
among  the  members  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession. The  subject  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  The  School  Journal. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
paper  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger,  printed  in 
another  part  of  this  number  of  The  Journal, 
Dr.  Bittinger  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  his 
conclusions  carry  with  them  great  weight. 
If  it  is  only  "  crimes  of  the  passions  "  that 
are  directly  diminished  by  our  present  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  we  must  so  amend  them, 
if  we  can,  as  to  diminish  also  what  Dr.  Bit- 
tinger pronounces   "the  more  pernicious 
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crimes  of  reflection."  And  here  we  must 
reiterate  what  we  have  so  often  said  in  these 
columns,  that  the  weakest  part  of  our  whole 
system  of  instruction  is  our  instruction  in 
morals.  We  have  learned  how  to  <each 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar 
with  some  degree  of  skill,  but  how  ignorant 
nearly  all  our  teachers  are  of  that  higher 
and  more  difficult  part  of  their  work  which 
appertains  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  na- 
ture. And  this  ignorance,  we  must  add,  is 
not  confined  to  the  teaching  in  our  common 
schools;  it  applies  equally  to  that  in  private 
schools,  Sabbath  schools,  and  indeed  to  that 
in  all  the  institutions  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
educate  the  young.  Nothing  is  so  much 
demanded  by  the  times  as  better  methods 
of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go  in  order  that  when  they  are  old 
they  will  not  depart  from  it.  Such  a  reform 
is  truly  radical;  all  others  cut  off  only 
branches  from  the  tree  of  evil. 


THE  TRUTH  NOT  ALL  TOLD. 


MORE  COLORED   MEN   AT  PENNSYLVANIA  COL* 
LEGES. 

WHEN  we  wrote  the  article  in  last 
month's  Journal,  '*A  Colored  Man 
at  Lewisburg  University,"  we  really  thought 
we  were  telling  the  story  of  the  first  colored 
man  who  had  graduated  at  a  Pennsylvania 
college  not  especially  established  for  the 
colored  people.  In  this  it  seems  we  were 
mistaken.  The  following  letter  from  an 
authentic  source  shows  that  Westminster 
College  was  before  Lewisburg  University  in 
opening  her  doors  wide  enough  to  admit 
students  of  all  colors  and  nationalities.  All 
honor  to  both  institutions: 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.,        1 
October  14th,  1875.  / 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM — Dear  Sir:  I  read  in 
your  «*  Treasure  of  Literature,"  Tke  Sck<fol  youmal 
for  October,  not  long  since,  an  editorial  entitled  **  A 
Colored  Man  at  Lewisburg  University."  In  it, 
you  sUted,  i.  That  Mr.  E.  M.  Brawley  is  the  first  of 
his  race  who  ever  graduated  at  a  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege not  especially  established  for  colored  pibple. 
2.  That  Lewisburg  University  was  the  first  collegiate 
institution  in  the  state  that  dared  to  open  her  doors 
to  the  colored  race. 

Please  allow  me  the  liberty  to  inform  you  and 
others  interested,  otherwise,  through  the  medium  of 
your  y<mrnal.  At  this  place.  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  Pa.,  Westminster  College  is  lo- 
cated. This  institution  was  not  established  particu- 
larly for  any  race ;  but  for  any  one  of  any  race  who 
desires  an  education.  Among  her  students  three  of 
the  races  have  been  represented,  viz. :  the  Caucasian, 
Atrican  and  Mongolian.  She  has  now  a  native 
Hindoo  student.    Within  the  last  few  years  she  has 


had  six  colored  students^  two  of  whom  graduated 
in  the  classical  course. 

The  first  I  shall  speak  of  is  Moses  R.  Johnston. 
He  was  born  and  raised  in  Washington  county.  Pa. 
He  entered  the  preparatory  class  here,  and  after  a 
full  course  graduated,  before  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  or  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  were 
adopted,  in  1868.  He  ranked  among  the  highest 
of  his  class  in  scholarship.  After  graduating,  he 
went  to  Monmouth,  111.,  and  studied  theology. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  there  he  labored  among 
his  own  color.  He  then  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  for  a  time.  He  is 
now  a  successful  minister  among  his  own  race  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  has  been 
conferred  upon  this  gentleman  by  his  Alma  Mater 
since  graduating.  All  honor  is  due  to  him  who  has 
denied  himself  all  the  comforts  of  a  northern 
home  and  institutions  and  has  gone  south  to  lift  his 
own  color  from  the  depths  of  ignorance. 

The  other  gentleman  is  J.  F.  Quarles,  who  entered 
the  Junior  class  and  graduated  in  1870.  He  came 
from  Atlanta,  Qa.  He  was  the  successful  competi- 
tor for  the  Junior  prize  essay.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  Philomath  Literary  Society  to 
represent  her  in  the  annual  contest  as  her  orator. 
He  displayed  good  oratorical  powers  as  well  as  rhe- 
torical, and  came  off  victorious.  He  first  studied  the- 
ology in  Augusta,  Ga.,  then  law  in  Atlanta.  He  has 
since  been  appointed  either  as  a  minister  or  consul  (I 
am  notable  to  learn  which)  to  some  country  of  Africa. 

These  gentlemen,  instead  of  exciting  any  preju- 
dice, gained  the  highest  esteem  of  the  Faculty,  stu- 
dents and  the  community.  They  always  conducted 
themselves  like  perfect  gentleman,  both  in  manners 
and  morals.  They  left  the  impression  that  the  col- 
ored race  had  faculties  to  be  developed  as  well  as 
any  other  race.  And  if  all  the  race  will  improve 
their  opportunities  as  these  two  have  done,  it  will 
not  be  long  until  colored  men  of  ability  will  be  in 
all  the  professions.  The  way  is  now  open  for  the 
colored  race  to  be  as  finely  educated  as  the  white. 
It  has  now  many  advantages  conferred  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  and  other  laws,  which  the  two  mention- 
ed did  not  enjoy.  W.  Bird,  another  colored  student, 
did  not  graduate.  He  went  to  Vicksburgh,  Miss., 
and  labored  as  a  missionary  till  recently  when  he 
died  of  small  pox.  Thus  Westminster  College  has 
done  more  for  the  colored  race  than  Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity. A  STUDENT. 


We  have  also  received,  as  we  are  about  to 

go   to  press,  the  following  communication 

from  Mr.  R.  H.  Carothers,  of  Westminster 

College,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  inserting. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.,        "^ 

October  i6lh,  1875.  j 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM— Z?^flr  Sir:  In  The 
JimmtU  for  this  month  is  an  editorial  article  entitled 
**  A  Colored  Man  at  Lewisburg  University.*'  In  that 
article,  speaking  of  the  graduation  from  the  Lewis- 
burg University  of  a  colored  man,  Mr.  Brawley,  it  is 
stated  "  He  (Mr.  Brawley)  is  the  first  man  of  bis 
race  who  ever  graduated  at  a  Pennsylvania  College 
not  specially  established  for  colored  people.*'  This 
is  a  mistake.  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  so  slow  in 
opening  her  schools  to  the  colored  man.  At  least 
one  college  numbers,  among  its  students,  several  of 
that  unfortunate  race,  and  of  these,  at  least  two  have 
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graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Moses  R. 
Johnston  entered  Westminster  College  in  1 862  or  63 
and  graduated  in  1868.  He  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  is  now  preaching  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mr.  John  F.  Quarles,  another  colored  man,  entered 
the  Junior  class  in  1868,  and  graduated  in  1870.  He 
afterward  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1872,  from  which  state  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, that  re- nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  ensuing  political  campaign,  Mr. 
Quarles  took  a  prominent  part,  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  Port  Mahon.  Sev- 
eral other  colored  persons  have  been,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  students  in  the  institution.  Of  the  two 
who  graduated  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  "they 
went  through  ♦  ♦  »  the  course,  delivered 
their  addresses,  and  received  their  diplomas  on 
Commencement  day  without  disturbing,  in  any  way, 
the  life  of  the  college,  or  attracting  unfavorable 
public  comment.''  I  write  this  not  for  the  purpose 
of  detracting  from  the  honor  of  any  college,  but  to 
show  that  there  is  more  than  one  institution  in  our 
State  **  brave  "  enough  "  to  open  its  doors  to  this  so 
widely  proscribed  class." 

Yours,  with  respect, 

R.  H.  Carothers. 


GOV.  HARTRANFT  ON  COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


IN  the  high  office  which  he  holds,  Gover- 
nor Hartranft  has  always  shown  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people.  A 
few  weeks  since  he  was  present  at  the  teach- 
ers' institute  of  Armstrong  couuty,  and  be- 
ing called  upon  made  the  following  address. 
We  copy  it  from  a  dispatch  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Times: 

KiTTANNiNG,  Pa.,  Oct.  5.— -The  feature  of  the 
Teachers*  Institute  to-day  was  an  address  by  Gov- 
ernor Hartranft.  The  Governor  received  quite  an 
ovation  when  he  appeared,  and  his  address  was  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  interest  by  a  very  lar^e  audience. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  When  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  be  here  to-day  I  coupled  my  acceptance 
with  the  positive  declaration  that  I  must  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  make  a  formal  address,  and  my  remarks 
upon  the  important  subject  of  education,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  you  are  gathered  here,  will  there- 
fore be  unstudied  and  bom  of  the  moment  These 
teachers'  associations,  wherein  you  assemble  to  in- 
terchange opinions  and  discuss  the  various  modes 
and  processes  of  education,  are  in  my  estimation 
doing  incalculable  good.  They  are  of  recent  growth 
and  are  the  product  of  more  enlightenment  and 
culture  among  teachers,  and  of  a  laudable  desire  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  again  and  again  read 
with  interest  and  profit  the  proceedings  of  your  con- 
ventions, and  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  carry  away 
from  them  fresh  thoughts  and  renewed  zeal  for  the 
great  cause  in  which  you  are  enlisted.  Under  no 
form  of  government  and  in  no  age  has  education 
heen  so  tree  and  universal  as  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  our  institutions  we  guard  with  a 
more  jealous  care  than  the  system  of  instruction  in 


which  you  have  a  share.  To  you,  therefore,  is  con- 
fided a  grave  trust.  Upon  you  and  your  fellow- 
teachers  throughout  tlie  land,  in  a  large  measure, 
must  depend  the  stability  and  success  of  republican 
institutions.  Let  this  thought  encourage  you  amid 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  your  daily  tasks.  In 
your  little  school- houses,  far  away  from  the  stir  and 
noise  of  trade  and  politics,  known  only,  perhaps,  to 
the  circle  of  acquaintances  in  your  neighborhood,  in 
a  quiet,  unpretentious  way  you  perform  your  duty  to 
the  youth  committed  to  your  charge,  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  conscientiously  and  faithfully 
you  are  helping  the  cause  of  education,  which,  as  it 
becomes  more  thorough  and  universal,  assures  the 
permanence  of  our  government  and  the  increased 
happiness  of  ouc  people.  Teachers  complain,  and 
in  my  opinion  justly,  that  these  services  to  the  people 
are  not  appreciated,  and  that  the  ability,  energy  and 
zeal  they  extend  in  teaching  would  in  any  other 
calling  insure  them  more  commendation  and  more 
substantial  reward.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  public  regard  for  those  who  instruct  our 
children  is  much  stronger  than  in  years  past,  and  as 
it  is  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  devote  a  larger 
share  than  formerly  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  to 
purposes  of  education,  so  is  there  likewise  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  that  as  our  teachers  become  more  fit- 
ted by  experience  and  culture  for  their  vocation,  the 
rewards  should  keep  pace  with  their  qualifications. 
It  should  be  your  effort  therefore  to  support  your 
claims  to  public  confidence  with  undoubted  proofs 
of  the  competency  and  fitness  of  all  who  aspire  to 
teach,  and  you  yourselves  should  see  for  your  own 
protection  that  none  but  those  who  will  be  a  ciedit 
to  your  profession  should  be  invested  with  such 
authority.  Upon  the  subject  of  education,  as  some 
of  you  are  doubtless  aware,  I  have  pronounced 
views,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk 
with  you  at  length  and  obtain  your  opinions  upon 
various  propositions  looking  to  the  expansion  of  our 
educational  facilities  which  I  have  submitted  for  leg- 
islation. To  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  state  have 
I  given  more  thought  than  to  its  educational  system, 
and  I  could  wish  for  no  prouder  monument  than  to 
have  a  share  in  making  it  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  But  there  are  those  here  to-day  who  are 
more  competent  than  I  am  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
education,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  by  asking 
you  to  accept  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
courtesy  that  permits  me  to  be  here,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  your  deliberations  may  not  only  be 
profitable  to  yourselves,  but  to  every  school  in  the 
state,  and  may  stimulate  you  to  renewed  efforts  in 
your  honorable  and  useful  calling. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  CRITICISED. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  will  be 
found  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
of  Allentown,  on  "Our  Normal  School  Pol- 
icy." Mr.  Buehrle  would  not  do  an  inten- 
tional injustice  to  any  person  or  to  any  thing; 
but  he  has  certainly  neglected  in  this  in- 
stance to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  question  he 
discusses.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however, 
here  to  point  out  his  mistakes — that  will 
doubtless  be  done  in  due  time  by  some  one 
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directly  connected  with  the  Nonnal  Schools 
— further  than  to  quote  a  few  figures  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  bearing  upon  the  point 
concerning  Normal  School  statistics  raised 
at  the  Wilkesbarre  meeting,  and  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Buehrle's  communication. 

These  reports,  including  the  one  now  in 
press,  show  that  952  persons  have  graduated 
at  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  since 
their  establishment ;  that  of  these  1 24  grad 
uated  before  the  state  granted  any  aid  to 
graduates,  and  that  of  the  remainder  (828), 
799,  all  but  29  accepted  the  contribution, 
not  "pension,"  of  ^50  each,  offered  them 
by  the  state  on  condition  that  they  would 
teach  in  the  public  schools  at  least  two  years 
after  graduation,  and  doubtless  fulfilled  the 
contract.  These  reports  also  show,  year  by 
year,  that  of  all  the  students  in  attendance  at 
the  Normal  Schools,  nearly  two-thirds  now 
receive  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  in  special  classes  devoted  to  that 
subject,  and  make  a  declaration  over  their 
own  signatures  that  it  is  their  purpose  in  at- 
tending the  Normal  Schools  to  become  teach- 
ers. It  is  only  on  these  conditions,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  must  be  verified  under 
oath,  that  the  "fifty  cents  per  week"  appro- 
priation is  paid  by  the  state.  The  state  de- 
rives many  times  more  benefit  from  the 
teaching  of  these  undergraduates  than  from 
that  of  the  graduates,  and  Mr.  Buehrle,  like 
some  others,  loses  sight  of  this  important 
fact. 

But  the  particular  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Buehrle  wants  information  is  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  who 
are  now  teaching.  The  superintendents  of 
the  state  report  that  there  were  teaching  in 
public  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  in 
1870, 149  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools ; 
in  1871,  246;  in  1872,  236;  in  1873,  Z^l  \ 
in  1874,  287  ;  and  in  1875,  344-  Theyalso 
report  that  in  1870  1,693  persons  were 
teaching  who  had  attended  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  bu^  had  not  graduated;  in 
1871,  2,011;  in  1872,  1,482;  in  1873, 
1,726;  in  1874,  2,2;^;  and  in  1875,  2,210. 
As  no  report  is  itiade  for  Philadelphia,  it 
appears  that  more  than  one-sixtk  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  state  now  employed  are  either 
graduates  or  undergraduates  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools — certainly  a  fair  showing 
for  the  time  they  have  been  in  operation. 
Mr.  Buehrle  can  find  all  this  and  more  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  And  the  truth  is  the 
statement,  while  it  might  have  served  Mr.  { 


Buehrle's  purpose,  does  the  Normal  Schools 
great  injustice,  especially  in  the  reported 
number  of  Normal  graduates  now  teaching. 
Several  are  teaching  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, of  whom  no  report  is  made ;  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  are  now  holding  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  schools ;  forty  or  fifty 
are  teaching  in  the  Normal  Schools ;  half  as 
many  more  are  teaching  in  the  orphan 
schools,  and  a  considerable  number  in  acad- 
emies, seminaries  and  private  schools.  Of 
course,  however,  the  collection  of  full  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  is  beyond  the  official 
reach  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  all  that  is  practicable  in  this  di- 
rection had  been  compiled  in  tables  and 
published  by  the  School  Department  before 
Mr.  Buehrle  offered  his  resolution  at  the 
Wilkesbarre  meeting,  and  for  that  reason  he 
was  rightly  answered. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


npRAINING  Schools  is  the  name  now 

X  generally  given  to  special  schools  es- 
tablished in  cities  and  towns  by  the  public 
school  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing teachers  for  their  own  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  working  is  extracted 
from  a  late  report  of  the  able  and  experi- 
enced superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  We  desire  to  con- 
vert it  to  home  use. 

The  frequent  inquiries  made  about  the  method  of 
conducting  our  Training  Schools,  and  the  misappre- 
hension of  their  design  which  evidently  exists,  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  a  brief  explanation  of  their 
purpose,  character  and  mode  of  management. 

The  primary  object  of  these  schools  is,  to  prepare 
young  ladies  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawal of  teachers.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  any 
considerable  number  of  suitably -qualified  persons  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  with  little  or  no  premonition 
at  any  time  during  the  year,  not  only  imposed  a  heavy 
task  upon  the  school  officers,  but  exposed  the  schools 
to  imminent  danger  of  serious  interruption  or  total 
failure,  by  unexpected  changes  of  teachers.  A  supply 
of  competent  teachers  from  abroad  would  frequently 
be  impracticable ;  the  number  at  home,  capable  and 
willing  to  fill  positions  on  emergencies,  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited.  Nevertheless,  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand  must  be  provided. 

The  large  number  of  young  ladies  connected  with 
our  High  School,  and  other  schools  in  the  city,  as 
pupils,  suggested  a  source  from  which  our  wants 
might  be  supplied,  provided  they  could  receive  proper 
instruction  and  obtain  some  experience  before  assum- 
ing responsible  positions  as  teachers.  The  thorough 
drill  they  receive  in  the  four  years'  High  School 
course,  in  addition  to  their  familiar  acquaintance,  as 
pupils,  with  the  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting 
the  schools  of  the  lower  grades,  affords  a  most  desir- 
able preparation  for  the  teacher's  work.    But  they 
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are  young,  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  testing 
their  capabilities  and  gradually  placing  upon  them 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  school.  Herein  is  the 
special  work  of  the  Training  School. 

The  Principal,  or  head  of  our  Training  School,  is 
chosen  on  account  of  her  special  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, which  is  determined  by  long  and  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  our  schools.  The  school 
itself  comprises  the  children  of  the  district,  or  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  happens  to  be  located,  *and  the 
pupils  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  found  in 
other  schools  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

The  Principal  has  the  general  supervision,  and  is 
made  responsible  both  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  preparation  of  the  young  teachers  for 
their  vocation.  She  prepares  the  programme  of 
studies  and  directs  the  general  movements  of  the 
school;  assigns  the  duties  of  the  teachers  and  places 
them  in  charge  of  (he  classes  and  rooms.  Usually, 
two  teachers  are  employed  in  the  same  room;  one, 
having  more  experience,  or  greater  capability,  takes 
the  duties  of  first,  or  principal  teacher;  the  other  acts 
as  assistant,  performing  lighter  duties  and  observing 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  government.  In  due 
time  the  latter,  by  degrees  assuming  more  of  the  labor, 
and  responsibilitv  of  the  room,  becomes  qualified  to 
take  the  place  of*^  first  teacher. 

The  Principal,  passing  from  room  to  room,  observes 
carefully  the  habits  of  the  teachei-s,  their  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline ;  notes  their  faults  and  sug- 
gests corrections ;  presents  the  best  methods  of  con- 
ducting classes  and  securing  good  order;  and  aims 
to  inspire  them  with  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  the 
highest  measure  of  success  in  their  work. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  instruction  to  the 
young  teachers  in  studies  which  they  may  be  required 
to  teach.  They  are  supposed  to  have  received  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  branches  to  be  taught,  that 
only  the  best  methods  of  presenting  them  will  make 
study  necessary  on  their  part.  But  this  becomes  an 
indispensable  part  of  their  duly ;  and  the  very  process 
of  studying  how  to  illustrate,  how  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  learned,  will 
be  a  most  profitable  method  of  self-improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  They  are  expected,  however, 
to  read  educational  publications,  and  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  whatever  information  will  enable 
them  to  become  more  intelligent  teachers. 

It  is  the  practical  work  of  the  schoolroom  which 
is  to  be  learned — how  to  control,  how  to  teach. 
Teaching  is  comparatively  easy;  government  is  the 
grand  ol^tacle  in  the  way  of  most  young  teachers,  the 
occasion  of  more  failures  in  school  administration 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  lesson  of  gov- 
ernment once  learned,  the  road  to  success  is  not  dif- 
ficult. It  is  in  this  that  the  Training  School  furnishes 
especially  efficient  aid.  The  task  of  controlling  is 
easily  graduated  by  the  Principal  to  the  strength  and 
capability  of  the  beginner,  and  may  be  increased  to 
any  degree  of  difficulty  that  would  be  likely  to  occur 
in  any  other  school.  The  Principal  stands  by  her, 
in  her  early  experience,  to  direct,  encourage  and 
sustain  her,  until  she  has  gathered  confidence  in  her- 
self, and  becomes  capable  of  devising  *'  ways  and 
means"  for  her  own  independent  action.  This  se- 
cured, her  task  is  nearly  completed  and  her  early 
promotion  to  an  appointment  is  assured. 

The  Training  School  furnishes  nearly  all  substi- 
tutes for  teachers  temporarily  absent  from  the  other 
schools.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  employment  of 
two  teachers  in  a  room.    The  more  experienced  one 


has  an  opportunity  to  test  her  efiiciency  in  the  place 
af  a  regular  teacher;  the  other  learns  what  is  her 
strength  or  weakness,  in  taking  a  temporary  charge 
of  the  room  in  which  she  is  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  Upon  the  re- 
moval of  a  teacher  by  appointment  to  another  school, 
it  is  essential  that  her  successor  shall  have  some  ex> 
perience;  and  great  advantage  is  gained  both  from 
the  experience  of  the  junior  teacher  and  her  acquain- 
tance with  the  hiethods  of  performing  the  dnties. 
Thus  an  uninterrupted  system  of  management  ifi 
preserved. 

The  query  naturally  arises  whether  the  children  in 
these  schools  are  as  thoroughly  taught  and  as  well 
disciplined,  under  teachers  so  young  and  subject  to 
frequent  changes,  as  in  the  other  schools.  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  the  two  facts,  (i)  that  all  classes  in 
the  Training  Schools,  as  in  the  others,  are  required 
to  be  kept  on  the  "grade"  demanded  by  the  "scheme 
of  studies,"  in  all  the  branches  taught;  (2)  that  upon 
promotion  of  pupils  to  the  grammar  schools,  they  al- 
most invariably  take  their  place  in  grades  higher  than 
those  from  which  they  were  promoted.  Many  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  secure  good  instruction. 

1 .  The  Principal  of  the  school  is  made  responsi- 
ble for  results.  She  is  appointed  to  the  position  be- 
cause of  her  former  success  and  known  capability  as 
a  teacher.  It  is  her  imperative  duty  to  secure 
thorough  instruction  and  efficient  discipline. 

2.  The  young  teachers  know  that  failure  in  their 
work  implies  loss  of  position;  that  their  success  and 
consequent  promotion  depended  upon  the  faithful 
and  skillful  performance  of  their  duties.  In  no 
other  schools  are  there  stronger  incentives  to  eflPort. 

3.  Much  assistance  is  rendered  in  these  schools  by 
the  second  teacher  of  each  room,  which  can  never 
be  given  by  a  single  teacher.  To  many  children  a 
little  personal  assistance  is  exceedingly  beneficial. 

4.  If  want  of  experience  is  regarded  as  a  defect, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  experience  of  the 
Principal,  ever  ready  to  be  applied  where  it  is 
needed,  will  go  far  to  remedy  any  deficiency  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

A  trial  of  this  method  of  procuring  teachers  for 
our  schools,  lasting  through  a  period  of  nearly  seven 
years,  has  revealed  no  serious  objections;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how,  by  any 
other  means  less  objectionable,  the  wants  of  our 
schools  could  have  been  so  easily  and  so  satisfac- 
torily supplied. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Fair  Street  Training 
School — ^January,  1867 — under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Cornelia  A.  Walker,  and  the  conversion  of  the  old 
Washington  School  on  Cedar  street  into  a  Training 
School — September,  1869 — in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Johnson,  the  whole  number  of  yuung  ladies  re- 
ceived as  members  of  both  schools  has  been  one 
hundred  and  forty -three  (^143).  Of  this  number, 
one  hundred  and  ten  (iio)  have  received  appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven.  Three  (3)  are  dead;  iweniy-one  (21)  are 
married ;  seven  (7)  withdrew  before  receiving  ap- 
pointments, and  twenty-three  are  now  teachers  in 
the  training  schools. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to.note,  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  one  hundred  and  ninety  (190),  elected  by 
the  Board  for  the  year  commencing  Sept.  i,  1874, 
eighty-two  (82)  have  been  members  of  the  Training 
Schools,  and  nearly  all  were,  within  the  past  eight 
years,  pupils  in  our  schools.    The  aggregate  of  sal- 
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aries  that  will  be  paid  to  these  eighty*two  young 
ladies,  for  their  services  as  teachers  will  be  forty 
tkousandy  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($40,250.) 


AN  ENGLISH  BOOK  ON  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


WE  have  received  from  the  author  a 
book  entitled  'Tree  School  System 
of  the  United  States,  by  Francis  Adams,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Educational  League,'* 
Birmingham,  England.  The  object  of  the 
book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  •'  is  to  supply 
for  English  educational  reformers  the  means 
of  insight  into  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  elementary  education;*'  and 
it  is  only  just  to  say  that  if  a  full,  fair  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
free  school  system  of  this  country  will  ac 
complish  its  object,  the  book  will  be  emi- 
nently successful.  It  is  evidently  written  by 
one  who  possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  political  institutions  and  the  social 
conditions  that  characterize  the  different 
sections  of  bur  country,  together  with  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  our  school  laiVs  and  the 
practical  working  of  our  school  systems. 
The  reports  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, the  reports  of  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  different  states,  and 
even  those  of  cities  and  counties,  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  pertinent  facts 
and  figures  taken  from  them.  Reference  is 
made  quite  frequently  to  our  Pennsylvania 
reports.  In  a  private  letter  accompanying 
the  book,  the  author  says :  **I  read  your  re- 
ports with  great  interest,  and  have  taken 
pains  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts, 
though  I  cannot  hope  that  I  have  given  in 
all  respects  a  precisely  accurate  picture." 
The  picture  is  not  precisely  accurate  in  all 
respects;  but  although  written  by  a  foreigner 
we  have  nothing  better  as  a  whole,  even  in 
this  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  work 
reprinted  here  by  some  of  our  enterprising 
publishing  houses. 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what 
.we  have  said,  that  the  book  bestows  upon 
our  systems  of  public  education  unmixed 
praise,  for  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  author 
points  out  the  shortness  of  our  school  terms, 
the  smallness  of  teachers'  salaries,  their  want 
of  qualifications,  and  our  inadequate  means 
of  preparing  a  full  supply  for  all  the  schools. 
He  considers  compulsory  measures  necessary 
to  cure  absenteeism,  and  would  confer  more 
power  upon  central  school  authorities  in  or- 
der to  make  such  measures  effective.  He 
understands  very  well  the  obstacles  in  the 


way  of  free  schools  presented  by  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  the  differences  of  race,  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  legacy  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  prejudice  left  us  by  the 
defunct  system  of  slavery.  But  making  in 
an  admirable  spirit  allowances  for  these  draw- 
backs, he  thinks  what  we  have  accomplished 
for  the  education  of  the  people  worthy  of 
praise,  and  bestows  it  again  and  again  in  the 
heartiest  manner.  "That  which  impresses 
us  most  in  regard  to  America,"  he  declares, 
"  is  the  grasp  which  the  schools  have  upon 
the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Those  of  the  cities  are  the  lions  of  America. 
The  intelligent  foreigner,  and  also,  as  it 
would  appear  from  some  recent  criticisms, 
the  unintelligent  foreigner  who  visits  the 
states,  into  whatever  town  he  goes,  is  taken 
to  the  schools  as  the  first  objects  of  interest. 
Amongst  public  questions  education  occupies 
the  foremost  place,  and  of  all  topics  it  is  that 
upon  which  the  American  speaker  is  most 
ready  and  most  willing  to  enlarge.  Public 
intelligence  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  nation  are 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  question. 
Thus  every  American  feels  not  only  a  per- 
sonal but  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools.  Owing  to  this  popular  feel- 
ing, their  organization  possesses  a  spring  and 
force  and  energy  which  are  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  sluggish  instincts  of  the  paro- 
chial system." 

We  will  only  add  to  this  imperfect  notice 
of  a  book  that  must  do  good  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  hope  that  Mr.  Adams 
will  visit  us  next  year  during  the  Centennfal 
Exhibition,  and  bring  with  him  a  great 
steamship  full  of  broad-minded  Englishmen 
like  himself.  We  shall  be  glad  to  show  them 
our  teachers  and  schools  as  they  are,  and  to 
introduce  them  to  our  people. 


DOCTORS  AND  TEACHERS. 


IT  has  become  quite  customary  for  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  books 
and  pamphlets  and  at  their  meetings  to 
criticise  with  some  severity  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  our  school-rooms  and  to  point 
out  the  bad  effects  of  over-study  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  pupils  by  teachers.  That  the 
evil  complained  of  does  not  lie  wholly  or  even 
in  greatest  part  at  the  door  of  the  teacher 
has  all  along  been  evident  to  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  but  for  the  time  the  doctors  had  the 
public  ear,  and  teachers  were  compelled 
almost  unresistingly  to  bear  the  public  cen- 
sure. Justice,  however,  sometimes  a  little 
slow,  is  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end ;  and  if 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  finally  dis- 
posed of  the  doctors  do  not  come  in  for  a 
full  share  of  the  blame  they  unwittingly 
tried  to  cast  upon  teachers,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  does  not  lie  where  we  suppose  it 
does. 

One  of  the  first  teachers  to  strike  back  in 
this  contest  provoked  by  the  doctors,  is  a 
lady.  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett.  Miss  Brack- 
ett  read  an  able  paper  on  the  ''  Relation  of 
the  Medical  and  Educational  Professions," 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  in  which  she  took 
occasion  to  show  that  other  parties  besides 
teachers  need  to  make  more  practical  their 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  hygiene. 
The  following  extract  contains  the  gist  of 
her  argument  as  well  as  evinces  the  spirit 
with  which  she  writes : 

The  two  professions  should  unite  in  perfect 
harmony.     I  protest  against  the  injustice  which  com- 

rires  the  poorest  teachers  with  the  best  physicians, 
intend  to  put  before  you  the  best,  most  successful, 
of  each.  If  children  are  sent  to  us  at  six  years  old, 
our  treatment  is  simply  hygienic;  but  when  they 
come  at  eight  or  ten  years  it  must  often  be  patho- 
logical, and  in  cases  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  we 
often  find  ourselves  the  heads  of  homes  for  chronic 
invalids.  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  under- 
stand that  materialist  and  metaphysician  are  like  two 
images  in  a  stereoscopic  picture,  if  looked  at  from  the 
right  point,  blending  into  one.  Disordered  physical 
machinery  may  at  once  occasion  the  greatest  mental 
depression  and  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  inspira^ 
tion,  while  imaginations  over-excited  and  wills 
weakened  by  the  trashy  literature  of  the  period, 
make  too  many  of  our  young  girls  the  anxiety,  the 
despair  of  the  physician. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  secure  the  highest  re- 
sults the  medical  and  educational  professions  should 
work  hand  in  hand.  We  may  forgive  physicians 
their  blame  of  us,  but  we  cannot  forgive  the  impedi- 
ments they  place  in  our  way,  and  the  increased  fric- 
tion added  to  the  machinery  of  our  daily  work.  Am 
I  unjust?  If  a  child  is  ailing  the  case  is  laid  before 
the  physician.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  physician  recommends  the  withdrawal  of 
the  child  from  school.  He  does  this  without  knowl- 
of  the  character  of  the  school,  without  inquiry  as  to 
ventilation,  the  number  of  recesses,  the  ability  and 
wisdom  of  the  teachers.  He  does  it  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  clothing,  sleep,  and  food  of  the  child 
He  does  not  know  how  many  parties  she  has  attend- 
ed, how  many  hours  she  has  sat  before  her  piano,  or 
bent  over  sewing ;  how  many  hours  she  has  spent  in 
exercise  in  open  air  and  sunlight.  Does  he  inquire 
into  the  kind  of  books  and  papers  habitually  read  ? 
But  these  are  the  precise  inquiries  which  the  educa- 
;tor  knows  she  should  make.  It  would  be  easy  to 
gather  facts  from  a  few  hours'  inquiry  of  teachers 
which  would  astound  the  physician.    In  the  name 


of  women  alone  who  have  been  many  years  engaged 
in  this  business,  I  protest  against  the  injustice  of  lay- 
ing the  whole  burden  of  ill-health  of  children  on  oar 
shoulders.  I  protest  against  the  thoughtlessness 
which  would  asume  that,  even  for  our  own  interest, 
we  do  not  seek  to  secure  and  retain  vigorous  health 
for  those  under  oar  charge.  We  claim  that  health 
is  the  result  of  regular,  persistent  mental  activity, 
judiciously  stimulated  and  controlled,  and  a  pure, 
healthful  mental  atmosphere,  which  are  disturbed  by 
the  exciting,  trashy  stories  with  which  the  press 
floods  our  homes.  We  ask  the  medical  profession  to 
examine  our  facts  before  implying  that  it  is  the 
teachers  and  schools,  and  not  the  parents,  grand-pa> 
rents  and  homes,  that  are  to  blame.  The  medical 
profession  forces  the  issue  upon  us.  It  is  easier  to 
tell  a  mother  the  child  has  been  overworked  in 
school,  than  that  it  is  due  to  her  weak  indulgence  and 
criminal  ignorance  respecting  her  child.  If  the  two 
professions  would  work  together,  they  might  reform 
the  world. 


QUESTIONS  RAISED. 


THE  Home  and  School  contains  a  letter 
concerning  certain  educational  ques- 
tions raised  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association  at  Minneapolis. 
The  writer  evidently  colors  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  his  own  opinions.  As  a  reporter 
he  is  not  entirely  fair.  But  we  want  our 
readers  to  see  what  can  be  said  on  all  sides 
of  questions  relating  to  our  school  affairs. 
We  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  most  search- 
ing di.scussion,  and  if  any  part  of  the  work 
done  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  severest 
examination,  we  desire  to  begin  anew  and 
make  it  stronger. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  9, 1875. 
Editor  Home  and  School:  The  American  National 
Teachers'  Association  has  just  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful session  in  our  city.  Between  five  and  six 
hundred  delegates,  from  all  portions  of  the  country, 
are  said  to  have  been  in  attendance.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  papers  read  by  distinguished 
educators,  one  appeared  to  command  more  general 
attention  than  all  others,  if  one  might  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  numerous 
speakers  who  joined  in  the  discussion.  This  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  Phelps,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  was  upon  Normal 
Schools.  The  speakers  generally  understood  him  as 
claiming  that  the  country  schools  of  the  country  ar« 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  that  normal- 
school  instruction  is  the  only  training  suitable  to 
produce  teachers  worthy  of  the  name.  These  two 
statements  received  roost  attention ;  and  while  the 
discussion  might  be  characterized  as  somewhat  ram- 
bling and  incoherent,  the  speakers  all  expressed 
themselves  with  emphasis  on  these  two  points.  Some 
believed  that  no  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth, 
and  also  that  the  much  abused  common  country 
schools  had  trained  and  were  still  training  the  brains 
of  the  natioii.  Otberspeakers  very  effectually  damned 
the  normal  schools  with  faint  praise,  while  others 
warmly  sustained  the  author  of  the  paper.  The  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  large  audience  in  the  discos- 
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sion  seemed  to  the  writer  a  matter  of  much  signifi- 
cance. One  speaker  was  not  called  in  question  for 
the  statement  that  normal  schools  were  unreasonably 
expensive  institutions;  that  they  were  not,  as  they 
claimed  to  be,  professional  schools  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  teaching,  but  they  were  doing  academic 
work,  and  very  poor  and  superficial  at  that.  This 
speaker  claimed,  and  we  believe  justly,  that  such 
work  was  not  the  work  for  which  they  were  founded, 
and  therefore  outside  their  proper  functions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  speakers  claimed  that  the  idea  that 
normal-school  graduates  were  teachers  because  they 
had  attended  a  normal  school  is  perfectly  absurd; 
one  of  them  asserting  that  the  conceit  engendered  by 
normnl-school  training  defeated  the  verv  object 
sought,  rendering  the  subject  hopelessly  deficient  in 
flexibility  and  enthusiasm. 

Incidentally  the  results  obtained  in  graded  and 
ungraded  schools  were  compared,  and  while  very 
diverse  views  were  expressed,  it  was  evident  that 
some  educators  of  large  experience  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  our  most  completely 
oiganized  city  schools.  It  appeared  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  an  immense  amount  of  force  is  lost  by 
friction,  without  equivalent  gain  from  other  sources. 

It  was  for  the  most  part  unwillingly  admitted  by 
speakers,  without  reference  to  locality  cast  or  west, 
that  the  rigid  routine  of  graded  schools  often  makes 
cast-iron  teachers  and  pupils,  who  have  little  self-re- 
liance outside  the  limits  of  the  plan  under  which  they 
work.  This  produces  a  curious  anomaly;  that  while 
the  superintendent  and  higher  grades  of  teachers 
(mainly  men)  are  praising  their  magnificent  system 
of  instruction,  the  teachers  who  really  put  it  into 
practice,  and  discipline  thereby  the  child-nature,  con- 
demn it  with  almost  a  unanimous  voice.  They  mar- 
vel how  men  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  ^jr^rZ  their  system 
to  be  enforced  and  carried  out.  This  aspect  of  the 
subject  was  touched  upon  just  enough  to  show  that 
educators  are  far  from  being  agreed  upon  it,  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  diverse  opinions 
will  seek  more  forcible  expression. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  food  for 
meditation  on  the  part  of  those  who  desired  to  profit 
by  this  meeting.  If  the  National  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion is  a  representative  body,  a  large  majority  of  the 
educators  of  the  country  believe  the  normal  schools, 
ai  tluy  are,  to  be  but  little  better  than  a  fraud  upon 
the  communities  that  they  profess  to  serve,  and  that 
a  very  large  number  are  very  skeptical  regarding  the 
value  of  the  graded  or  so  called  city  school  system ; 
while  others  believe  it  to  be  positively  bad,  repressing 
where  it  should  incite,  discouraging  where  it  ought 
to  encourage,  exhausting  both  pupil  and  teacher  in 
the  petty  details  of  a  dry  and  fruitless  routine. 

Experience  has  forcibly  impressed  these  facts  upon 
the  writer.  An  extended  acquaintance  with  young 
women  who  teach  all  grades  of  our  city  schools,  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota,  has  long  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  condemn  almost  to  an  individual  the  system 
under  which  they  work.  Many  of  them  declare  that 
no  child  of  theirs  shall  be  brought  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  when  they  become  mothers  they  are  true 
to  such  declarations.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  an  eastern  city  noted  for  its  fine  systemy  that  seven 
vears  of  service  on  an  average  wears  out  his  teachers, 
is  enough  to  bring  this  subject  as  one  of  paramount 
importance  before  any  representative  bcnly  of  edu- 
cators that  might  convene  in  this  country. 

Very  truly  yours,  AN  interested  party. 


ORGANIZING  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


AS  an  educational  agency  of  great  value 
this  Journal  \i^&  many  times  urged  the 
formation  of  literary  societies  in  schools 
and  in  communities.  There  should  be  one 
at  least  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
state,  and  we  have  known  them  to  flourish 
in  many  rural  districts.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  can  do  a  most  beneficial  work 
for  society  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
literary  societies  wherever  an  opening  for 
one  presents  itself.  There  should  be  at  least 
a  thousand  in  successful  operation  in  the 
state  during  the  approaching  winter. 

The  following  letter,  which  we  cheerfully 
publish,  will  show  what  is  being  done  to 
form  and  organize  literary  societies  in  the 
county  of  Allegheny.  The  work  doing 
there  may  stimulate  other  counties  to  imi 
tate  the  good  example : 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Oct.  19, 1875. 

Hon.  T.  p.  Wickersham,  Editor  School  Journal-^ 
Sir:  Having  read  a  well-written  article  in  the 
October  num^r  of  the  Joumaly  entitled  "  The  Or- 
ganization of  the  Educational  Forces  of  Society," 
by  William  S.  Scho6eId,  it  occurred  to  me  that  your 
readers  would  be  pleased  to  hear  what  Allegheny 
county  is  doing  in  this  respect.  My  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  relate  to  the  literary  societies,  the  range  of 
my  observation  extending  only  to  them. 

During  the  fall  of  '74  the  question  of  organizing 
the  Literary  Societies  of  the  county  into  one  body 
was  raised  and  discussed  in  the  Fourth  Ward  Ly- 
ceum of  this  city,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  correspond  with  all  the  socitrties  it  could  reach, 
and  to  bring  them  together  in  a  preliminary  meeting. 
The  committe  performed  its  duty  faithfully,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
Monday  evening,  April  I2lh,  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
public  school  building,  of  this  city,  twelve  or  four, 
teen  societies  being  represented.  Mr.  F.  W.  Kiefer 
of  the  Lvceum  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith  of  the  Irving  acted  as  secretary.  A  committee 
on  organization  was  appointed,  which,  after  a  short 
absence  from  the  room,  reported  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions. These,  having  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
were  adopted.  Three  committees  were  then  ap- 
pointed :  one  to  procure  a  hall  for  the  convention ; 
second,  to  compile  a  constitution,  and  the  third  to 
prepare  a  programme  and  to  attend  to  all  incidental 
matters. 

Monday  evening,  April  26th,  another  preliminary 
meeting  was  held,  this  time  at  Crusade  Hall,  Alle- 
gheny. Reports  of  committees  were  heard,  more 
societies  sent  delegates,  and  the  convention  matter 
was  discussed.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion at  the  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Friday,  May  21st. 
The  authorities  of  the  University  very  kindly  offered 
the  use  of  their  hall  free. 

When  the  appointed  time  arrived  delegates  from 
twenty-six  societies  were  found  to  be  present.  The 
afternoon  was  taken  up  with  the  business  presented 
such  as  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  election 
of  officers,  &c.    The  constitution  adopted  is,  in  the 
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main,  similar  to  the  constitutions  of  most  literary 
societies.  The  relationship  of  each  society  and  its 
members  of  the  Association  is  worthy  of  notice 
however.  Each  society  is  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  elects  three  delegates  who  alone  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Every  member,  in  good  standing,  in 
any  society  is  a  representative^  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  speak  but  not  to  vote  upon  every  question. 
The  name  of  the  organization  is  "  The  Allegheny 
County  Literary  Association."  The  meetings  are 
to  be  held  semi-annually,  but  provision  is  made  for 
special  meetings.  The  motto  is,  **  In  union  there  is 
strength." 

The  evening  exercises  of  the  Association  were 
especially  interesting,  a  lengthy  programme  con- 
sisting of  both  literary  and  musical  performance  be- 
ing carried  out  to  the  liveliest  satisfaction  of  tlie 
large  audience  present.  The  hall  of  the  University 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

A  greater  interest  in  literary  exercises  has  been 
awakened  by  this  movement  than  ever  before. 
Especially  here  in  Allegheny  the  meetings  of  the 
societies  are  much  better  attended  particularly  the 
open  ones  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
seat  if  you  come  late. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
comes  off  November  17th,  in  Library  Hall,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  executive  committee  is  hard  at  work 
preparing  the  programme.  From  what  I  hear  the 
meeting  will  be  a  success.  I  will  conclude  by  giv- 
ing you  the  names  of  the  officers :  President,  F. 
W.  Kiefer,  Fourth  Ward  Lyceum ;  First  vice-Presi- 
dent,  C.  W.  McCord,  Mt.  Washington ;  Second  vice- 
President,  F.  H.  Crawford,  Irving;  Third  vice-Pres- 
ident,  Thos.  D.  Chantler,  Hawthorne;  Recording 
Secretary,  W.  R.  Errett,  Philomathean ;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Z.  Z.  Buchanan,  Irving;  Treas- 
urer, F.  C.  Osbum,  Qui  Vive;  Historian,  Miss  E. 
Aber,  Keystone. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  STAUNTON  CRAIG. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 


IN  discussing  the  case  of  Jesse  Pomeroy, 
a  late  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Bui- 
Uiin  makes  some  severe  strictures  upon  the 
neglect  of  society  in  general,  and  our  own 
state  government  in  particular,  in  the  matter 
of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  It  is  a  theme  upon  which  "line  upon 
line**  is  needed,  and  we  insert  below  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bulletin's  article ; 

Society,  as  yet,  takes  very  imperfect  and  wrong 
views  of  its  duty  to  delinquent  children,  and  it  is  not 
in  Boston  alone  that  we  see  the  state  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  ignorance  and  indifference  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  that  is  extraordinary  when  the  amount 
of  instruction  and  information  that  have  been  afforded 
are  considered.  Pennsylvania  has  many  thousands 
of  children,  the  offspring  of  crime  and  neglect,  to 
whom  she  owes  a  very  high  duty,  which  neither  the 
makers  nor  the  ministers  of  the  law,  as  yet,  recognize 
in  its  full  weight  or  in  its  proper  light. 

We  are  not  now  referring  to  abnormal  cases  like 
that  of  Jesse  Pomeroy,  where  the  state  owes  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  duty  which  she  has  fatally  failed  in. 


but  to  the  ordinary  class  of  neglected  children  who 
are  scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania,  congregated 
chiefly  in  the  larger  cities.  To  these  the  state  owes 
education,  protection,  care  and  an  opportunity  of  a 
decent  life.  Their  claims  upon  the  state,  and  the 
dangers  which  their  neglect  threatens  have  again  and 
again  been  urged  upon  successive  Legislatures  by  the 
official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and 
through  other  channels,  but  as  yet  the  state  takes  no 
serious  cognizance  of  them.  They  are  left  to  pro- 
duce fresh  crops  of  crime  and  pauperism,  fresh  re- 
cruits for  jails  and  almshouses,  fresh  candidates  for 
the  gallows,  fresh  burdens  for  society  in  many  forms. 

And  when  the  ministers  of  the  law  take  hold,  here 
and  there,  of  one  of  these  unfortunates,  it  is  too  com- 
mon that  they  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them.  It  is  very  much  as  if  some  new 
and  strange  animal  should  be  brought  into  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  of  whose  food  and  modes  of  life  and 
general  necessities  the  keepers  know  nothing,  and 
which  dies  on  their  hands  as  the  victim  of  their  ig- 
norance, or  suddenly  develops  some  deadly  power 
and  ferocity  for  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared. 
Only  last  week,  one  of  these  waifs  and  strays,  calling 
himself  John  Smith,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years,  was 
brought  mto  Judge  Pratt's  Court,  charged  with  lar- 
ceny. It  was  found  that  he  had  been  there  once 
before  under  another  name.  Whereupon  the  judge 
determined  that  this  lad  of  fifteen,  who  has  been  a 
wanderer  in  our  streets  for  years  past,  was  "  too  bad 
for  the  House  of  Refuge,"  and  could  only  be  im- 
proved by  locking  him  up  in  the  County  Prison  long 
enou(;h  for  him  to  learn  a  trade ! 

"  Too  bad  for  the  House  of  Refuge  !"  Alas,  that 
there  should  be  children  who  are  accounted  at  fifteen 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  reform.  And,  alas,  that  with 
all  our  vaunted  Christian  civilization,  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  with  such  a  boy  is  to  lock  him  up  with 
hardened,  experienced  felons  in  a  cell  at  Moyamen- 
sing,  and  keep  him  there  until  he  has  learned  to 
make  a  boot  and  become  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  an  atmosphere  of  purely  criminalassociation. 

«  Too  bad  for  the  House  of  Refuge !"  What  makes 
a  boy  or  girl  too  bad  for  the  House  of  Refuge  ?  How 
and  when  is  the  line  crossed  that  bars  the  possibility 
of  improvement,  or  that  denies  to  the  neglected 
children  of  poverty  and  crime  the  hope  and  chance 
of  escape  from  the  curse  of  their  dreadful  inheri- 
tance ?  Unless  all  our  reformatory  plans  and  appli- 
ances are  worthless  failures,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  state  is  to  absolve  herself  from  the  duty  of 
at  least  trying  to  improve  every  such  boy  as  this  little 
John  Smith,  or  whatever  his  true  name  may  be.  It 
was  for  just  such  lads  as  this  that  this  "  Refuge"  was 
built  and  is  maintained.  And  if  it  fails  of  a  fair  por- 
tion of  success  in  the  reformation  and  elevation  of 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  youth  committed  to  it,  it 
must  be  felt  that  there  are  yet  better  methods  and 
systems  to  be  devised  than  those  now  in  use,  and  not 
that  there  is  no  **  Refuge"  for  these  boys  and  girU 
but  the  common  jail. 

The  House  of  Refuge  presents  a  field  for  philan- 
thropy full  of  labor,  but  also,  full  of  reward.  Its 
fundamental  rule  should  be  that  there  are  none  whom 
it  cannot  in  some  way  improve  and  reform.  While 
it  must  be  able  to  retain  the  enforced  custody  of  all 
committed  to  it,  there  should  be  every  effort  made  to 
divest  it  as  far  as  possible  from  prison  aspects  and 
prison  discipline.  Those  with  whom  it  deals  may  be 
refractory,  vicious,  untamed,  cunning,  insubordinate 
and  very  bad.     But  these  are  the  exceptions  rather 
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than  the  rule,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  subdued 
by  patient  kindness  and  gentle  firmness  and  judicious 
discipline.  If  these  are  to  be  lumped  into  a  class  of 
moral  refuse,  accounted  as  hopelessly  reprobate,  and 
either  not  admitted  to  the  Refuge  or  turned  out  of  it 
as  too  troublesome  to  be  kept  there,  then  we  are 
confessing  a  weakness  and  defect  in  our  reformatory 
institutions  which  call  for  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Just  how  far  it  is  practically  possible  to  divest  re- 
formatory institutions  of  prison  discipline  and  gen- 
eral administratipn,  and  to  bring  purely  moral  influ- 
ences to  bear  upon  their  inmates,  is  not  an  easy  ques 
tion  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain  that  solid  reform- 
ation of  the  young  will  be  reached  just  in  proportion 
as  we  are  able  to  remove  the  ideas  and  associations 
of  prison  life  from  our  reformatories  and  make  our 
Houses  of  Refuge  homes  instead  of  jails.  The  minds 
of  many  intelligent  and  philanthropic  people  are 
turning  strongly  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  large 
room  for  the  hope  that  in  continued  effort  to  reform 
our  reformatories  and  to  elevate  the  public  estimate 
of  duty  to  the  defective  and  the  neglected  classes  of 
society,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
neither  send  our  Jesse  Pomeroys  to  the  gallows  be- 
cause they  are  of  unsound  mind,  nor  our  John  Smiths 
to  the  common  jail  because  they  are  too  bad  to  be 
reformed. 


%\t  %m\ 


THE  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Teachers' 
Institute  at  their  stated  and  annual  meetings 
held  during  the  year  ending  September  4,  1874*  has 
reached  us  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  ninety-six  pages. 
It  contains  several  essays  and  papers  of  value,  among 
them  in  particular  one  on  the  method  of  teaching 
United  States  History,  by  Mrs.  M.  Burtt.  We  have 
been  much  interested  in  her  "  Abridged  Analysis," 
and  are  sorry  our  space  is  so  crowded  that  we  cannot 
present  it  to  our  readers.  If  Mrs.  B.  will  write  us 
an  article  on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
her  views. 

The  report  closes  with  the  statement  that  "  The 
attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  during  the  past  year,  was  at  least 
twenty  five  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
we  are  sorry  we  cannot  publish  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  same,  as  many  attended  all  the  meetings,  and  a 
majority  nearly  all  the  meetings." 

Superintendent  Knauss,  of  Lehigh,  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  "  Course  of  Study  for  the  Un- 
graded Schools "  of  his  county.  The  course  em- 
braces all  the  common  school  branches,  together 
with  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra,  &c. 
Object  Lessons,  Composition,  Declamation,  Drawing 
and  Vocal  Music  are  included  in  it.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  in  advance  when  this  course  of  study  shall 
be  generally  adopted  and  thoroughly  taught  in  all 
the  schools  of  Lehigh. 

Lyxens  is  a  very  pleasant  little  borough,  situated 
among  the  mountains  in  the  northern  [>art  of  Dauphin 
county.  The  school  directors  during  the  rast  sum- 
mer built  a  very  large  addition  to  the  school-house, 
and,  having  done  a  good  thing,  they  felt  like  recog- 


nizing the  event  in  some  public  way.  So  they  re- 
solved to  have  some  dedicatory  exercises  on  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  schools,  on  Monday,  October 
4th.  The  Lykens  Record  has  this  to  say  of  the 
meeting : 

"The  meeting  in  the  school-house  on  Monday 
evening  last,  was  an  occasion  that  will  long  be  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  those  who  were  present. 
The  large  room  in  the  new  portion  of  the  building 
was  admirably  arranged  and  brilliantly  lighted  and 
looked  so  pleasant  and  comfortable,  that  all  who  enter- 
ed it  felt  at  once  cheerful  and  happy,  and  a  more 
contented  throng  (for  there  were  many  present)  we 
never  beheld. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  music  by  a  choir 
extemporized  for  the  occasion,  Mr.  I.  W.  Niles  pre- 
siding at  the  organ,  followed  by  an  impressive  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  Meredith,  pastor  of  the  M.  £.  church. 
Rev.  D.  Kloss,  in  a  brief  and  feeling  address,  in 
which  he  referred  in  flattering  terms  to  the  distin- 
guished orator  of  the  evening,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  expressed  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  on  account 
of  the  superior  school  accommodations  which  the 
board  of  directors  had  provided,  congratulating  the 
citizens  of  Lykens  upon  the  completion  of  a  school 
building  that  will  rank  in  point  of  size  and  arrange- 
ment with  any  in  the  county,  or  perhaps  in  the 
stetc." 

Mr.  D.  H.  E.  La  Ross  was  then  introduced  and 
made  an  interesting  address.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent followed  in  a  speech  that  was  well  received. 
Before  taking  his  seat  he  urged  the  people  to  unite 
voluntarily  in  beautifying  and  improving  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  school  premises,  by  planting  trees 
and  flowers,  grading  the  enclosure  and  erecting 
se'^ts  therein.  He  also  urged  the  citizens  to  purchase 
an  organ  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  their  musical  recitations.  His  suggestion  in  this 
respect  was  at  once  acted  upon,  and  a  subscription 
taken  up,  which  amounted  to  more  than  f^. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  came  to  a  close  about 
10  o'clock,  by  singing  "All  hail!  the  power  of 
Tesus  name,"  etc.,  to  the  familiar  tune  of  Coronation, 
m  which  the  large  assembly  joined  heartily,  afler 
which  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Meredith. 


CLEARFIELD  IN  MOTION. 


The  following  circular  issued  to  teachers  by  the 
superintendent  of  Clearfield,  contains  matter  which 
will  serve  as  hints  to  other  superintendents.  Qear* 
field,  educationally,  is  doing  well. 

TO  THE  TEACHEA. 

Please  find  enclosed  blanks  for  five  monthly  re- 
ports, one  of  which  you  will  fill  out  and  send  to  me 
at  Curwensville  at  the  close  of  each  month.  All  re- 
marks can  be  placed  on  the  back. 

When  I  visit  your  school,  I  will  grant  a  certificate 
showing  the  condition  of  the  following  subjects,  and 
hope  they  will  receive  special  attention  from  you, 
viz. :  Ventilation,  cleanliness  of  house,  condition  of 
stove,  blackboard,  apparatus,  programme,  and  re- 
port book,  position  of  pupils  in  class,  position  of 
teacher,  position  of  books,  order,  interest,  system, 
and  review  method. 

I  desire  to  see  a  good  recitation  and  study  pro. 
gramme  in  your  room  that  I  can  approve.  Please 
see  that  you  have  every  pupil  in  arithmetic,  writing 
and  history.    History  can  be  taught  as  a  general  les- 
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son  to  the  entire  school  without  books,  the  teacher 
selecting  a  certain  number  of  questions  from  the 
adopted  book,  and  having  his  pupils  master  a  num- 
ber of  these  each  week. 

Every  teacher  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
Primary  Class  in  arithmetic  without  books. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  use  your  influence  in 
keeping  up  a  good  institute  in  your  district  during 
the  winter  school  term. 

I  greatly  desire  to  have  each  teacher  take  an  edu- 
cational work  during  the  winter  term. 

A  portion  of  each  Friday  should  be  devoted  to 
literary  exercises. 

The  pupils  should  review  daily  in  each  study. 

Pupils  reciting  spelling,  reading,  mental  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar  and  history  should  stand  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house  and  the  teacher  in  the 
back  part,  so  that  he  can  have  the  remaining  pupils 
studying  while  the  class  is/  reciting. 

Each  teacher  should  conclude  to  hold  a  public 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  show  to 
directors  and  citizens  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Pupils  cannot  pass  a  respectable  examination, 
unless  the  teacher  is  definite  in  assigning  lessons. 
We  have  too  much  general  and  not  enough  specific 
work  in  our  schools.  The  pupil,  in  preparing  a 
lesson,  should  know  the  questions  that  will  be  asked, 
and  thus  be  able  to  prepare  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  teachers  will  join  in  making 
the  present  term  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county.  J.  A.  GREGORY,  Co,  Supt. 

Clearfield^  Pa,,  Sept.  1st,  1875. 
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THE  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  7^ 
Evening  at  Home,  published  at  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Home  Reading. — One  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
noble  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  to  furnish  its 
members  with  good  reading.  In  the  times  which  are 
past  it  was  considered  enough  to  clothe,  feed  and 
shelter  a  family.  This  was  the  sum  of  parental  duty. 
But  lately  it  has  been  found  out  that  wives  and  chil- 
dren have  minds,  and  so  it  has  become  a  necessity  to 
furnish  reading  for  the  whole  household ;  it  has  been 
found  out  that  the  mind  wants  its  food  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  that  it  wants  to  be  sheltered  from  the  piti- 
less storm  of  error  and  vice  by  the  guarding  and 
friendly  roof  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 


Our  Mothers. — Many  a  discouraged  mothei^folds 
her  tired  hands  at  night,  and  feels  as  if  she  had,  after 
all,  done  nothing,  although  she  has  not  spent  an  idle 
moment  since  she  rose.  I^  it  nothing  that  your  little 
helpless  children  have  had  some  one  to  come  to  with 
all  their  childish  griefs  and  joys  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
vour  husband  feels  **  safe*'  when  he  is  away  at  his 
business,  because  your  careful  hand  directs  everything 
at  home  ?  Is  it  nothing,  when  his  business  is  over, 
that  he  has  the  blessed  refuge  of  home  which  you 
have  that  day  done  your  best  to  brighten  and  refine  ? 
Oh,  weary  and  faithful  mother,  you  little  know  your 
power  when  you  say,  ••  I  have  done  nothing."  There 
is  a  book  in  which  a  fairer  record  than  this  is  written 
over  against  your  name. 


Let  Children  Sleep  Enough. — As  sleep  is  the 
period  for  replenishing  the  system,  for  restoring  the 
cells  wasted  by  the  nervous  activi^  of  the  day — the 
period  when  the  processes  of  digestion  reach  their 
final  result,  by  identifying  the  new  nutriment  with 
the  system  in  the  place  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues — it 
follows  that  children  need  more  sleep  than  grown 
persons.  Many  who  might  be  plump,  active  and 
happy,  if  given  sleep  sufHcient,  are  flaccid  and  sallow, 
weary  and  fretful,  because  they  do  not  sleep  enough 
to  allow  the  demand  of  the  system  for  nutrition  to  be 
supplied.  Children  often  feel  it  very  hard  that  they 
are  sent  to  bed  early,  while  the  grown  people  sit  up 
and  enjoy  themselves  long  after  they  are  in  bed.  If 
any  children  chance  to  read  this  paragraph,  to  them 
we  would  say :  You  need  more  sleep  than  your  pa- 
rents, because  you  have  to  grow  and  they  do  not. 
You  need  to  use  a  good  deal  of  the  food  you  eat  in 
growing  larger  and  stronger;  if  you  consume  it  all  in 
activity  you  will  not  have  enough  to  grow  with. 
Therefoie  you  ought  to  sleep  a  great  deal,  and  let  the 
body  rest  if  you  would  grow  strong  and  healthy. 

Care  of  Children. — One  of  the  many  evidences 
of  the  decay  of  a  vigorous  morality  may  be  seen  in 
the  heartless  manner  in  which  the  children  of  many 
wealthy  parents  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  nurses 
who  are  hirelings ;  very  frequently  coarse,  unman- 
nerly and  immoral  in  conduct,  and  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  any  real  regard  for  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  charge.  There  is  probably  no  sin 
of  omission  which  is  more  likely  to  bring  a  fearful 
retribution  upon  parents  than  the  neglect  of  the  early 
training  of  their  children.  The  habits,  manners, 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  children  are  usually  formed 
at  an  early  age,  and  many  impressions  made  upon 
young  minds  are  indelible.  But  few  are  aware  how 
much  may  be  taught  to  young  children,  and  how 
pleasant  their  education  may  be  made  by  careful  at- 
tention  to  the  development  of  the  infant  intellect. 
Natural  affection,  when  the  heart  is  not  rendered 
callous  by  the  frivolities  and  excitements  of  fashiona- 
ble life,  will  strongly  incline  a  parent,  especially  a 
mother,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  offices  of  kindness 
which  little  children  require;  and  where  young 
minds  give  evidence  of  unusual  intelligence,  no 
gratification  can  be  greater  than  that  of  cultivating 
the  young  germs  of  thought,  and  exercising  the 
physical  powers,  as  well  as  developing  the  moral 
sentiment.  But,  unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  morbid 
moral  atmosphere,  which  chills  the  heart's  best 
affections,  and  begets  an  unfeeling  disregard  of  the 
plain  duties  of  humanity,  even  toward  those  whose 
tender  infancy  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  unvitiated  natures.  There  are 
few  women  with  any  pretensions  to  refinement  who 
would  not  be  shocked  at  the  intimation  that  they 
were  willing  to  have  their  children  murdered  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  rearing  them ;  and  yet  those  who, 
through  disregard  of  the  duties  which  their  position 
imposes  on  them,  and  want  of  real  affection  for  their 
offspring,  commit  them  to  the  care  of  strangers  to 
their  blood,  whose  ignorance  or  carelessness  causes 
debility,  disease,  and  the  acquisition  of  pernicious 
habits,  which  entail  misery  upon  them  and  shorten 
their  lives,  do  their  children  a  far  greater  injury 
than  they  would  do  by  devoting  them  to  a  speedy 
death  in  infancy. 

In  a  city  the  many  improvements  to  increase  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  families,  and  to  facilitate 
household  labor,  have  greatly  lightened  the  work 
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imposed  npon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  domestic 
affiiin;  but  as  these  things  increase  the  desire  to 
&void  the  duties  which  the  care  of  a  young  family 
imposes  npon  a  mother,  appears  to  increase  in  a 
greater  d^ee.  The  neglect  of  physical  exercise 
ruins  the  health  of  myriad  of  women,  and  frivolous 
and  indolent  habits  enervate  both  mind  and  body. 
Xhe  happiness  of  families  should  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  means  of  comfort,  and  in  the  elegancies  and  re- 
finements of  life ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  fam- 
ilies are  not  happier  now  than  families  were  before 
many  of  these  improvements  were  introduced.  Vi- 
tiated tastes,  enervated  bodies  and  morbid  desires 
have  done  more  to  destroy  our  happiness  than  all  our 
boasted  improvements  have  done  to  increase  it.  No 
intelligent  parent  who  sees  a  family  growing  up 
aroond  him  can  feel  conhdent  that  his  children  will 
not  be  a  cause  of  more  sorrow  than  of  comfort  to 
him.  Many  intelligent  men  refuse  to  marry;  and 
many  families  are  discordant  and  separated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vicious  notions  and  usages  which  pre- 
vail in  society.  It  is  plain  to  the  least  observant  that 
the  laws  of  nature  may  not  be  broken  with  impunity; 
and  although  persons  who  have  acquired  indolent 
habits  and  dispositions  may  find  a  temporary  gratifi- 
cation in  enervating  pleasures,  and  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  sumptuous  taste,  yet  the  reaction  is  certain  and 
fearful.  Without  physical  and  mental  health  there 
can  be  very  little  real  enjoyment;  and  a  course  of 
lire  which  weakens  or  destroys  them  will  surely  bring 
sorrow  upon  those  who  indulge  in  it. 

A  little  observation  of  the  conduct  of  those  favor, 
ably  situated  in  society  will  show  that  many  of  the 
worst  evils  which  afflict  us  arise  from  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  things  which  really  ennoble  human 
nature.  It  is  evident  that  very  many  parents  are 
much  more  anxiuus  to  have  their  children  make 
a  fine  outward  show  than  they  are  to  cultivate  thei  r 
minds  and  hearts.  They  do  not  appreciate  true  re- 
finement, and  consequently  neglect  to  inculcate  those 
virtues  and  to  develop  those  faculties  which  make 
persons  of  all  ages  agreeable,  respectable  and  useful. 
There  are  too  many  parents  who  think  that  they  are 
doing  their  whole  duty  toward  their  of&pring  if  they 
provide  for  their  physical  wanto,  and  [>ay  liberally 
for  their  education  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  A 
parent,  especially  a  mother,  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  the  teachings  of  others,  more  particularly  in 
what  pertains  to  manners  and  morals.  The  training 
of  children  is  a  duty  which  Heaven  has  imposed 
upon  parents,  and  from  which  they  should  not  at- 
tempt to  escape.  It  will  be  very  generally  found 
that  those  children  behave  best  who  have  been 
made  companions  of  by  their  parents ;  and  where  a 
careful  and  kind-hearted  mother  makes  home  pleasant 
to  her  children,  a  thousand  temptations  to  evil  are 
avoided.  But  an  unintellectual  and  unrefined  wo- 
man has  but  few  resources  for  the  amusement  of  any 
one,  and  those  whose  attention  is  absorbed  in  the 
fashions  and  ornaments  of  dress,  furniture,  houses, 
etc..  and  whose  pride  is  in  eclipsing  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors,  will  be  very  poor  teachers  of 
children.  Every  one  can  admire  the  laudable  pride 
of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  when  she  exhibited  her 
sons,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  **  These  are  my  jew- 
els ;"  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  little  of  that 
kind  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  this  en- 
ervated age.  In  well  cultivated  minds,  even  of 
children,  there  is  something  in  which  parents  may 
honestly  rejoice,  and  which  they  may  exhibit  with 


satisfaction  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  a  mother  is  once 
set  upon  the  improvemetit  of  her  children,  she  will 
find  a  satisfaction  in  the  work  which  will  more  surely 
repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them  than  any  which 
can  ever  be  found  in  the  display  of  wealth.  The 
truth  of  the  sacred  proverb  which  tells  us  that 

Wiwiom's  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasantness, 
is  as  evident  in  its  efiects  upon  those  who  find  plea- 
sure in  pointing  out  the  agreeable  paths  to  learning 
and  refinement,  as  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
are  the  recipients  of  true  culture;  and  there  can  be 
no  more  certain  way  of  laying  up  treasures  of  hap« 
piness  than  may  be  found  in  unfolding  the  rich  mines 
of  intellect  which  lie  hidden  in  youthful  minds,  and 
planting  the  seeds  of  truth  and  knowledge  in  the 
mental  soil.  There  are  few  kinds  of  investment 
which  parents  will  find  to  pay  so  well  as  that  of  time 
spent  in  making  what  is  good  and  useful  pleasing  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children. 


How  I  Managed  My  Children. — ^We  never  al- 
lowed a  child  to  be  punished  by  any  one  but  our- 
selves. I  gave  my  servants  to  understand,  when  I 
engaged  them,  that  instant  dismissal  would  follow  a 
blow  given  to  any  of  the  children.  The  necessity  for 
making  a  rule  like  this  may  be  known  by  any  one 
who  cares  to  watch  the  conduct  of  most  respectable- 
looking  nursemaids  to  their  young  charges  in  any  of 
our  large  towns.  We  ourselves  never  whipped  a 
child  for  any  less  offence  than  deceit,  or  telling  a 
lie.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  wrong  thing  to  be  con- 
stantly boxing  a  child's  ears,  the  punishment  being 
oftener  called  forth  by  the  parent's  bad  temper  than 
by  the  child's  offence.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  too, 
that  they  were  not  to  expect  to  have  a  share  in  every- 
thing they  saw.  What  was  good  for  them  they  had 
without  askinff ;  and  what  was  not  good  for  them 
would  not  be  obtained  by  importunity.  Our  children 
were  constitutionally  healthy,  though  not  robust ;  and 
I  soon  learned  not  to  make  them  delicate  by  over- 
care.  They  were  warmly  clad  and  well  shod ;  they 
had  plenty  of  plain,  wholesome  food  at  regular  hours; 
they  were  liberally  bathed  in  cold  water  (excepting 
in  severe  weather,  when  the  little  ones  had  the  chill 
just  taken  off);  their  rooms,  though  warm  and  free 
from  draughts,  were  well  ventilated,  and  then  they 
took  their  chance.  They  went  out  every  day  when 
it  was  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  I  took  no  pains  to 
shield  them  from  every  breeze  or  every  variation  of 
temperature,  and  I  think  we  were  as  free  from 
coughs  and  colds  as  most  people.  During  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  our  married  life  we  had  a  good 
lengthy  doctor's  bill  every  Christmas ;  then  we  be- 
gan to  think  we  might  just  as  well  be  without  it,  and 
certainly  the  change  was  as  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  the  children  as  it  was  to  our  pockets.  It 
is  not  good  to  be  always  dosing  the  children  with 
medicine.  If  they  are  not  strong,  let  them  have 
plenty  of  good  air,  good  food,  and  good  water ;  and 
these,  with  judgment  and  care,  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  bring  them  all  right.  If  more  is  required,  a  little 
simple  medicine  taken  in  good  time  will  very  likely 
prevent  greater  mischief.  When  a  woman  has  had 
three  or  four  children,  she  ought  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  experience  to  act  as  a  doctor  for  her  own 
family ;  and  she  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  when  they 
are  only  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  when  really  ill.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  of  severe  illness, 
but  of  the  little  ailments  to  which  every  child  is 
liable. — Casstts  Magazine, 
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OBITUARY. 

JOHN  MILLER  died  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Friday, 
September  3.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Paris 
about  1800.  He  was  taught  to  speak  and  read 
French  by  his  mother.  When  he  was  about  three 
years  of  age,  his  father  moved  to  Strasborg.  He 
was  sent  to  school  at  Leipsic  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  graduated^  Leaving  Leipsic,  he  came 
to  this  country  about  1825.  After  being  sometime 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  went  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state,  where  he  commenced  teaching 
school.  Being  a  fine  scholar,  his  services  were 
sought  wherever  he  went.  The  most  prominent 
places  where  he  taught  are  Martinsburg,  Williams- 
burg, Butler,  HolUdaysburg  and  Altoona.  In  1863, 
he  took  charge  of  the  High  School  in  Altoona, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  elected  City 
Superintendent  in  1869.  He  filled  the  olfice  of  City 
Superintendent  until  the  faU  of  1874,  when  he  re- 
signed, being  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office.  After  his  resignation 
he  gave  instruction  in  Latin,  German  and  French  to 
pupils  who  went  to  his  house,  until  about  two  months 
before  his  death.  He  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in 
teaching.  He  leaves  many  pupils  to  remember  him 
as  an  earnest  and  zealous  teacher.  K. 


MRS.  M.  JENNIE  RAUB. 

Died,  September  17th,  1875,  Mrs.  M.  Jennie 
Raub,  wife  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub  of  Lock  Haven. 
She  died  on  her  birthday,  aged  36  years. 

The  readers  of  The  Journal  will  be  pained  to 
learn  of  this  sad  event.  Mrs.  Raub  was  well  known 
not  only  in  Lock  Haven,  but  by  many  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  She 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville, 
and  while  there  was  greatly  beloved  both  by  teachers 
and  schoolmates.  All  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her  will  agree  with  the  writer,  that  she  was 
a  woman  not  only  of  fine  culture,  but  that  she  pos- 
sessed in  a  remarkable  degree  all  those  qualities 
which  help  to  make  the  "  Model  Woman."  She 
could  adapt  herself  to  all  manner  of  circumstances. 
If  needed  in  the  school-room  to  act  as  teacher,  or  to 
assist  her  husband  in  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Su- 
perintendent, she  was  ever  ready,  and  faithfully  did 
she  do  the  work.  No  one  was  more  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  teachers  of  Lock  Haven.  We  met 
her  in  her  home,  surrounded  by  her  family,  and  more 
than  once  enjoyed  her  hospitality.  Here  she  was  a 
very  queen ;  and  though  she  will  be  sadly  missed  in 
the  wide  circle  of  her  acquaintances,  to  her  sorrow- 
ing family,  to  which  she  was  so  lovingly  devoted, 
her  loss  will  be  simply  irreparable.  H. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     > 
Harrisburg,  November,  1875.  / 

THE  post-office  address  of  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Super- 
intendent of  Berks  county,  has  been  changed  to 
Kutztown;  that  of  W.  H.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of 
McKean  county,  to  Smethport,  and  that  of  A.  J. 
Buffington,  Superintendent  of  Washington  county,  to 
Washington. 

City  Superintendent. — Augustus  Robinette  has 
been  commissioned  Superintendent  of  the  City  of 
Chester.    Salary  ^1,500  per  annum. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

All  letters  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  business 
connected  with  either  the  common  or  the  orphan 
schools  should  be  directed  to  Harrisburg.  Letters  con- 
cerning the  editorial  department  of  The  School  Jour 
naU  hould  be  sent  to  Lancaster.  Correspondents  will 
receive  answers  more  prompt  to  their  favors  by  ob- 
serving this  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  business  at  the  School  Department. 

TEACHERS'  REPORT  BOOKS— TO  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Every  few  days  calls  come  to  the  Department 
from  superintendents,  new  and  old,  for  an  additional 
supply  of  teachers*  report  books.  The  number  asked 
for  is  sometimes  as  high  as  a  hundred.  This  notice 
is  intended  to  remind  superintendents  of  the  fact  that 
some  time  last  November  or  December,  before  for- 
warding the  annual  boxes  containing  reports  and  doc- 
uments, they  were  requested  to  make  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  teacher^  report  boohs  that 
would  be  needed  in  the  schools  under  their  charge 
during  the  next  school  year,  and  acquaint  the  State 


Superintendent  with  the  number  thought  necessary, 
that  the  books  might  be  sent  in  the  boxes  about  to  be 
forwarded.  The  books  were  sent  as  asked  for;  and 
still,  all  the  year,  the  Department  has  been  annoyed 
by  demands  for  more,  and,  what  is  worse,  has  no  money 
to  pay  expressageon  them.  Superintendents  will  now 
understand  why  their  requests  for  report  books  have 
sometimes  remained  unanswered ;  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  more  careful  in  their  future  estimates.  The 
books,  however,  will  always  be  sent  in  all  cases 
where  those  ordering  them  are  willing  to  pay  for 
transportation. 


ITEMS  FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS'  RE- 
PORTS. 


Local  news  of  importance  is  always  interesting. 
The  publication  of  facts  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  throughout  the  state  would  be 
especially  valuable.  And  we  now  repeat  the  offer 
made  several  years  ago  to  print  in  a  special  column 
in  The  School  Journal  all  educational  items  of  im- 
portance that  may  be  furnished  us  by  the  superinten- 
dents in  their  monthly  reports.  To  secure  the  full 
effect  of  such  publication,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  superintendents  to  note  as  they  occur 
passing  educational  events,  and  send  them  in 
promptly.  It  is  not  opinions  that  are  wanted,  still 
less  the  flattery  of  unworthy  persons  or  things ;  but  a 
plain,  brief  recital  of  actual  facts.  These  may  in- 
clude the  building  of  a  new  school •  house ;  improve- 
ment in  school  grounds,  furniture  or  apparatus;  the 
est<*blishment  of  a  graded  or  high  school ;  the  general 
adoption  of  a  course  of  study;  educational  meetings; 
the  efforts  of  directors  or  citizens  to  secure  good 
schools ;  the  death  or  removal  of  a  prominent  teach- 
er; or,  in  short,  any  event  concerning  the  work  of 
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poUiC  instmctton  in  which  the  people  feel  an  inter- 
est. If  these  items  are  indastriously  gathered  and 
ftillj  reported,  the  news  column  of  The  youma/ will 
hereafter  be  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  peri- 
odicaU 


THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


TO  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

As  required  by  the  new  Constitution,  the  (...egisla- 
tore  at  the  last  session  appropriated  one  million 
of  dollars  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  but 
unfortunately  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  quota  due  the 
several  school  districts.  All  the  delays  that  have 
taken  place  in  bsuing  warrants  to  school  districts  for 
their  share  of  the  state  appropriation,  are  attributable 
to  this  fact.  The  State  Treasurer  procured  the  money 
due  the  commonwealth  as  fast  as  he  was  able  to  do 
so;  and,  when  informed  that  money  was  on  hand, 
this  Department  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  warrants 
to  the  districts  in  the  order  in  which  their  reports 
were  received  from  the  county  superintendents.  In 
this  manner  some  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
brs  of  the  appropriation  have  been  paid.  Some  six 
or  seven  hundred  districts,  nearly  all  of  whose  reports 
are  now  on  file,  are  waiting  for  their  money.  They 
will  certainly  get  it;  but  they  may  have  to  wait 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  before  all  ol  them  receive 
payment.  This  statement  will,  we  trust,  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  inquiries  that  come  to  the  De- 
partment every  day  concerning  the  non-payment  of 
the  expected  appropriation. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  has  al- 
ready been  held  in  some  three  or  four  counties. 
The  following  are  the  times  and  places  at  which  In- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  the  counties  named  below. 

Lehigh   ....  Allentown .  .    .  Nov.  i. 

Sullivan  ....  Forksville  .  .    .  Nov.  i. 

Bucks  ....  Doylestown  .    .  Nov.  8. 

Lancaster  .   .    .  Lancaster  .   .    .  Nov.  8. 

Delaware  .   .    .  Media    ....  Nov.  8. 

Cameron  ....  Emporium .  .   .  Nov.  i6. 

Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  .    .    .  Nov.  i6. 

Chester  ....  West  Chester   .  Nov.  i6. 

York York Nov.  aa. 

Cumberland  .    .  Carlisle.   .    .    .  Nov.  22. 

Wayne   ....  Honesdale .  .   .  Nov.  22. 

Jefferson    .   .   .  Brookville   .     .  Nov.  22. 

Franklin ....  Chambersbuig  .  Nov.  29. 

Huntingdon  .   .  Huntingdon  .    .  Nov.  22. 

Juniata   ....  Nov.  29. 

Carbon   ....  Lehighton  .  .    .  Nov.  29. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  Dec.  6. 

Adams Gettysburg..  .   .  Dec.  6. 

Elk Wilcox  ....  Dec.    6. 

Warren  ....  Warren  ....  Dec.  13 

Luzerne ....  Dec.  20. 

Montoar ....  Danville.  .   .    .  Dec.  20. 

Clearfield  .   .    .  Clearfield  .    .    .  Dec.  20. 

Columbia   .   .   .  Orangeville .    .  Dec.  20. 

Union New  Berlin  .    .  Dec.  20. 

Fulton McConnellsbnrg  Dec.  20. 

Lycoming  .    .    .  Muncy  ....  Dec.  20. 

Erie Union  City   .    .  Dec.  27. 


Clinton  ....  Lock  Haven  . 
Indiana  ....  Indiana  .  .    . 

Mifflin 

Blair HoUidaysburg. 

Northahipton  .  .  Easton  .   .    . 

Beaver Beaver  ... 

Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  . 
Fayette  ....  Uniontown  . 
Wyoming  .  .  .  Tunkhannock 
Washington  .  . 
Greene  ....  Waynesburg. 
Cambria  .  .  .  Johnstown  . 
Centre    ....  Bellefonte    . 


.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

.Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  27. 

.  Dec.  28. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


BEDFORD.— The  teachers  seem  to  be  alive  to 
their  duty.  The  institute  was  well  attended, 
and  the  meeting  was  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Clearfield. — Our  examinations  were  more  satis- 
factory and  better  attended  than  heretofore.  As  a 
class  our  teachers  are  better  than  we  ever  had.  The 
schools  of  Clearfield,  Penfield  and  Curwensville  have 
an  eight  months'  term.  Prof.  B.  C.  Youngman,  re- 
cently elected  principal  of  the  schools  of  Clearfield 
borough,  is  doing  a  good  work.  History  is  taught 
without  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  as  a 
branch  uf  general  instruction. 

Cumberland. — The  schools  are  all  in  session. 

Erik.  — The  fall  examinations  commenced  October 
nth.  The  schools  of  Mill  Creek  and  North  East 
opened  in  September,  the  former  for  a  term  of  eight 
months,  and  the  latter  for  seven  months. 

Fayette. — About  eighty  applicants  have  been 
refused  certificates.  Schools  are  in  session  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  townships. 

Lawrence. — Our  examinations  were  well  attended 
by  directors  and  citizens,  and  more  than  the  usual 
interest  was  manifested.  About  two-thirds  of  our 
schools  are  now  in  operation. 

Lehigh. — We  have  prepared  a  regular  course  of 
study  for  our  ungraded  schools. 

Lycoming. — Examined  during  the  month  one 
hundred  teachers.  Of  this  number  forty  had  never 
taught. 

Mercer. — We  propose  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  institute  done  by  the  practical 
teachers  of  Mercer  county.  > 

Monroe. — Held  nine  public  examinations  during 
the  month,  and  examined  seventy-five  teachers.  Of 
this  number  twenty-two  had  never  taught. 

Northampton. — Our  schools  are  all  supplied  with 
teachers.  The  schools  in  the  borough  opened  on 
September  1st. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.-Refused  forty-one  applicants 
certificates  during  the  month.  The  standard  in  this 
county  is  entirely  too  low. 

Perry — The  teachers  of  the  county  have  nearly 
all  made  preparation  at  other  than  common  schools 
for  their  work. 

Pike. — The  school  board  of  the  Delaware  district 
have  completed  a  new  school-house  in  the  place  of 
one  destroyed  by  fire  at  Silver  Lake.  The  new 
building  in  Blooming  Grove  is  nearly  completed. 

Union. — Mifflinburg  is  to  have  a  new  school  build- 
ing. The  ground  has  been  purchased,  aad  plans  for 
the  building  have  been  made. 

Venango. — Our  schools,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are 
doing  well.  The  teachers  are  working  with  great 
interest  and  giving  good  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
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EGYPnAN.— The  Egyptians  compared  the  seven 
tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  to  the  seven  planets.  They 
originated  the  Sublime  idea — which  subsequently 
pervaded  all  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  even 
left  its  traces  in  recent  times — ^the  idea  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  Music  was  no  longer  merely 
a  manifestation  of  terrestrial  forces,  or  symbolical  of 
terrestrial  governments— it  came  to  be  considered  a 
manifestation  of  the  celestial,  of  the  spirit  which  reg- 
ulates  the  universe.  Harmony  was  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  earth — it  came  to  be  the  ruling  principle 
of  all  Nature.  The  gods  were  the  means  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  music  was  imparted  to  man. 
Osiris  invented  the  flute;  Isis,  the  sacred  songs; 
Thot  was  teacher  of  the  science  of  harmony,  and  of 
the  i^ure  of  tones  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  con- 


stellations. Their  instruments,  as  very  many  paint- 
ings and  monuments  attest,  were  numerous  and  re- 
markable in  construction.  Of  the  details  of  their 
system  we  have,  however,  but  a  sparse  account*  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale  are 
manifestations  'f  the  principle  which  produced 
their  seven  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon ;  and  that  the  ratio 
between  the  lowest  tone  and  the  highest  was  the 
same  as  between  Saturn,  the  most  distant  planet,  and 
the  Moon,  the  nearest.  Yet  as  they  were  good  mathe- 
maticians, and,  in  fact,  the  inventors  of  geometry,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  the  discoverers  of 
the  mathematical  properties  of  music,  that  they  found 
the  laws  which  refer  pitch  to  the  length  and  weight 
of  the  material.     This  supposition  is  strengthened 
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1.  How 

2.  Blue 

3.  Would      I 


can    I      leave     thee  t      How      can     I     from  thee   part  f     Thou      on  -  ly 
b     a        flow  -  'pet        Called    the  "  For  -  get  -  me  -  not,"     Wear       it      up- 

at    thy       ' " 


bird    were  I      Soon 


side   to      be,       Fal   -    con    nor 
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Ml  -lilj  J,Jl 


hstst     my  heart,  Sis     -      ter,    be  -  lieve.  Thou   hast  this    soul    of  mine, 

on       thy  heart,  And        think   of       me  I  Flow'-  ret   and   hope  may  die, 

hawk  would  fear,         Speed    -    ing    to     thee.  "When    by    the     fow-ler  slain* 


So  close-  ly  bound  to  thine, 
Yet  love  with  us  shall  stay, 
I  at  thy  feet  should  lie. 


No'      oth  -  er    can    I  love.  Save  thee  a  -  lone  1 

That    can- not  pass  a -way,         Sis  -  ter,  be- lieve. 
Thou   sadly  shouldst  complain,     Joy  -  ful  I'd  die  1 


^  jS'cln  JjJ;i  Ji^ttiif^ff -Fff  ■>!■ 


by  the  well-known  fact  that  Pythagoras  was  for 
twenty-two  years  a  member  of  the  coUege  of  priests 
at  Thebes.  That,  at  all  events,  their  systems  and 
theories  of  music  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  studies  can  liardly  be  doubted. 
Among  their  sacred  books,  amounting  in  all  to  forty- 
two,  two  entire  ones  are  devoted  to  music.  The 
Eg^tians  were  probably  the  first  hymn-writers, 
and  formed  the  models  of  all  hymns  of  future  times, 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Moses,  as  well  as 
Pythagoras,  was  an  Egyptian  priest  The  question 
whether  the  Egyptians  were,  after  all,  not  indebted 
to  the  Chaldeans  tor  their  ideas  of  music,  is  still  open. 
That  the  Chaldeans  were  still  older  astronomers 
isi  I  believe,  admitted.    Ancient  Chaldean  history  is, 


however,  so  shrouded  in  mystery  that  it  is  hazardous 
to  form  a  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chal- 
deans, who  were  the  great  magicians  of  their  time, 
and  who  attributed  magical  power  to  the  number 
seven,  may  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  relation 
between  the  seven  in  music  and  in  ancient  astrono- 
my. Still,  without  stronger  proofs,  we  should  not 
dispute  the  claim  of  the  E^jrptians  to  priority. — Rice, 
Playing  accompaniments  for  solos  properly  is  not 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  Thousands,  otherwise  able 
musicians,  fail  herein.  Some  know  not  how  to  fol- 
low the  player  or  singer;  others  play  unduly  loud,  as 
if —which  is  a  grave  error — the  accompaniment  were 
the  most  important  part.  It  requires  good  training 
and  much  skill  to  play  accompaniments  vreVL.—J/inis, 
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THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES.* 


THE  subject  of  the  Co-education  of  the 
Sexes,  is  one  that  has  received  so  large 
a  share  of  attention  from  time  to  time  in  In- 
stitute work,  that  the  most  of  you,  I  appre- 
hend, have  arrived  at  fixed  and  definite  con- 
clusions respecting  it.  However  this  may 
be  as  regards  teachers,  there  is  still  outside 
of  the  profession  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
prevailing  on  the  question,  and  as  the  final 
settlement  of  the  issues  involved  rests  mainly 
with  those  having  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  wisdom 
of  giving  so  important  a  subject  a  place  in 
your  deliberations  becomes  apparent,  and  I 
can  only  regret  that  the  discussion  of  it  has 
not  been  assigned  to  one  more  specially 
qualified  than  myself. 

The  subject  involves  two  geperal  proposi- 
tions : 

1st.  Should  boys  and  girls  be  instructed  together 
in  our  primary  and  preparatory  schools  ? 

2d.  Should  co-education  be  extended  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities;  and  if  so,  should  the  sexes  be 
subjected  to  the  same  curriculum  of  studies  ? 

Let  us  consider  them  in  their  order. 

In  sparsely  populated  districts,  the  practice 
has  always  been  to  have  boys  and  girls  attend 
the  same  school  and  recite  in  the  same  classes. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, arises  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
rather  than  from  any  fixed  sentiment  in  the 
community  as  to  the  expediency  or  propriety 
of  the  system  ;  for  in  cities  and  towns,  where 

♦Delivered  before  the  Berks  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute by  J.  T.  Valentine,  Esq.,  member  of  the  School 
Board  oif  Reading. 


the  population  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
admit  of  graded  schools,  we  generally  find 
the  sexes  separated — a,  custom  that  had  its 
origin  either  in  popular  prejudice  or  in  a 
false  system  of  classification,  and  which  we 
claim  is  more  expensive  and  at  the  same  time 
less  efficient  than  the  mixed  plan. 

That  economy  is  secured  through  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  is  too  obvious  to  ad- 
mit of  argument.  In  rural  districts  where  a 
small  population  is  widely  dispersed,  if  the 
opposite  plan  were  pursued,  in  order  to  give 
equal  educational  facilities  to  boys  and  girls, 
the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  district  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  and  maintained  at 
double  the  expense  to  the  tax-payer,  and  in 
districts  where  classified  schools  are  estab- 
lished, the  saving,  although  not  as  great,  is 
yet  very  considerable,  for  assuming  that  there 
is  always  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  by  combining 
them  in  mixed  schools  you  double  the  facil- 
ities for  grading,  and  thereby  decrease  the 
number  of  higher  and  more  expensive  schools 
with  but  a  slight  comparative  increase  in 
those  of  a  lower  and  less  expensive  grade,  for 
the  more  perfect  and  uniform  your  system  of 
grading,  the  larger  number  of  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  by  one  teacher. 

Take  for  example  this  city,  with  its  six 
thousand  children  annually  receiving  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools  and  which 
has  in  part  adopted  the  system  of  co-educa- 
tion, and  need  I  tell  you  that  the  cost  to 
maintain  our  system  of  education  would  be 
vastly  increased,  if,  in  order  to  afford  equal 
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educational  facilities  to  both  sexes,  we  were 
to  establish  and  support  two.  high  schools 
and  double  the  number  of  grammar  and  in- 
termediate schools  ?  Admitting  that  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  is  not  the  only,  nor  by  any 
means  the  most  essential  one  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  a  system  of  instruction, 
there  certainly  can  be  offered  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  adhering  to  more  expensive 
methods,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  in- 
creased cost  is  compensated  for  by  corres- 
ponding advantages  in  other  respects,  or  in 
other  words,  that  greater  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter social  and  moral  results  are  secured.  Let 
us  see  if  such  is  the  case. 

If  we  were  left  to  be  guided  by  theory 
alone,  without  the  assurance  that  experience 
has  supplied  wherever  the  experiment  of 
mixed  schools  has  been  fairly  tested,  we 
would  argue  a  priori  from  what  we  know  of 
human  nature  and  motives,  that  where  the 
:»exes  of  corresponding  age  and  attainments 
are  brought  together  in  competition,  the 
timidity,  modesty  and  undue  sentimentality, 
natural  to  the  one  class,  would  complement 
the  rough  address,  uncouth  manners  and 
careless  habits  of  the  other,  and  a  healthy 
balance  would  be  established  resulting  in 
mutual  respect,  rivalry  in  study  and  better 
discipline;  but  fortunately  on  this  point 
*  what  is  establiahed  by  theory  is  confirmed  by 
experience.  Dr.  Harris,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  speaks  of  the  re- 
sults of  co-education  in  that  city  as  follows  : 

Our  change  has  been  so  gradtfal,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  weigh  with  the  utmost  exactness  every  point 
of  comparison  between  the  two  systems.  The  mixing 
of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  a  school,  has 
always  been  followed  by  improvement  in  discipline, 
not  merely  on  the  part  of  boys,  but  on  that  of^  girls 
as  well.  The  rudeness  and  abandon  which  prevails 
among  bojrs  when  separate,  at  once  gives  place  to 
self-restraint  in  the  presence  of  girls.  The  prurient 
sentimentality  engendered  by  educating  girls  apart 
from  boys,  evinced  by  a  frivolous  and  silly  bearing 
when  such  girls  are  brought  into  the  society  of  the 
opposite  sex,  disappears  almost  entirely  in  mixed 
schools.  In  its  place  a  quiet  self-possession  reigns. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  a  general  prevalence  of 
milder  forms  of  discipline.  Instruction  is  also  greatly 
improved.  When  the  sexes  are  separate,  methods  of 
instruction  are  unbalanced  and  gravitate  continually 
towards  extremes  that  may  be  called  masculine  and 
feminine.  We  find  here  that  mixed  schools  are  noted 
for  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  healthy  tone,  which 
schools  conducted  on  the  separate  system  lack,  more 
rapid  progress  is  the  consequence,  and  we  find  girls 
making  wonderful  advancement  even  in  mathemati- 
cal studies,  while  boys  seem  to  take  hold  of  literature 
far  better  because  of  the  influence  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  class. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  every  ob- 
jection urged  against  mixed  schools  comes 


from  those  who  are  without  experience  and 
consequently  without  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
teacher  who  has  ever  given  the  experiment 
of  co-education  a  trial,  express  himself  against 
the  system  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  locality  where  the  mixed  plan  has  been 
fairly  tested,  that  has  been  willing  to  aban- 
don it.  Indeed  the  idea  of  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  seems  so  utterly  antago- 
nistic to  all  normal  conditions  of  society 
— so  at  variance  with  all  our  conceptions  of 
home  and  family  relations  Tfor,  after  all,  a 
well-regulated  family  is  the  oest  model  for 
an  ideal  school)  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  it  should  ever  have  been  entertained. 

Opposition  to  mixed  schools  not  founded 
in  unreasoning  prejudice,  which  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  more  convenient  term  con- 
servatism, is  generally  confined  to  one  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  the  familiarity  estab- 
lished between  the  sexes  has  an  immoral 
tendency. .  This,  if  true,  would  be  sufficient 
in  itself  to  outweigh  all  counter  educational 
advantages  and  settle  the  question  forever  in 
favoV  of  the  separate  system,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  objection,  it  is  neither  sound 
in  theory  nor  true  in  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
the  social  and  moral  advantages  of  mixed 
schools  are  the  greatest  we  claim  in  their 
favor. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  educated 
into  men  and  women,  to  take  their  places  as 
factors  in  the  social  system,  mutually  recog- 
nizing and  respecting  each  other's  rights  and 
duties,  what  educational  system  can  be  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  that  which 
places  them  side  by  side  in  the  same  school 
room  ?  There  in  the  same  intellectual  arena, 
they  measure  each  other's  powers  and  capa- 
bilities, test  each  other's  strong  and  weak 
points  of  character,  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  judicious  teacher  learn  to  know  and 
respect  each  other  as  they  really  are.  What 
is  the  logical  result  of  such  a  system  ?  \Vhat 
can  it  be  but  individual  development  of 
character  ?  which  after  all  is  the  grandest  ob- 
ject that  any  educational  system  can  achieve. 
No  room  here  for  the  indulgence  of  idle  and 
romantic  fancies,  fed  by  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  bane  of  all  schools  in  which 
the  sexes  are  educated  separately ;  but  in  its 
stead  a  knowledge  of  real  character,  a  healthy 
and  sustained  equipoise  and  self-possession: 
that  lays  the  basis  for  the  best  development* 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

If  necessary  to  confirm  reason  by  experi- 
ence on  this  point,  I  might,  in  addition  to. 
the  authority  alresuly  referred  to,   quote  ad 
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Ubiium  from  the  most  fair-minded  and  com- 
petent judges,  who  in  their  own  career  as 
teachers  have  fully  demonstrated  the  superior 
moral  advantages  of  mixed  schools  and  left 
their  testimony  on  record.  Such  men  for 
instance  as  president  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin 
College,  the  first  among  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  try  the  then  doubtful  ex- 
periment of  opening  its  doors  to  the  admis- 
sion of  both  sexes.  "  There  is  but  one  opin- 
ion" he  says  "among  us,  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  that  experiment,  and  there  is  not 
to-day  the  first  symptom  of  a  reactionary 
feeling  among  either  teachers. or  pupils." 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman,  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  University,  says  "  I  have 
during  the  course  of  my  life  been  engaged 
twenty-seven  years  in  teaching  under  both 
systems,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  has  not  only  proved  a 
strong  stimulus  to  study,  but,  in  addition,  it 
has  produced  a  marked  moral  improvement." 
President  Angell,  of  the  Michigan  State 
University,  says  **We  have  not  had  the 
slightest  embarrassment  from  the  reception 
of  women.  They  have  done  their  work  ad- 
mirably and  apparently  with  no  peril  to  their 
health." 

President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College, 
who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  frequent  commen- 
dations of  the  system,  has  collected  and  fur- 
nished us  a  volume  of  valuable  statistics  in 
support  of  it,  and  if  necessary  I  might  add 
the  testimony  of  our  own  schools  to  that  al- 
ready adduced  in  further  support  of  the  same 
system. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  male  and  female 
/high  schools  of  this  city  were  combined. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  girls  have 
been  admitted  to  the  same  classes  with  the 
bo>'s,  and  I  am  free  to  say  from  the  best  op- 
portunity I  have  hadof  judging,  both  during 
the  period  I  had  the  honor  to  be  at  the  head 
of  that  institution,  and  since,  as  a  member  of 
the  managing  committee,  that  the  results, 
no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  have  fully 
met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all 
concerned.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
union  were  immediately  visible  in  an  in- 
crease of  application  and  better  preparation 
of  lessons,  and  the  deportment  and  manners 
of  both  sexes  have  in  the  judgment  of  teach- 
ers and  committee  been  benefited.  Our 
boys  are  as  a  rule  more  gentlemanly  and  self- 
possessed  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
I  the  opposite  sex,,  and  our  girls  are  modest 
I  without  prudishness,  and  have  sounder  views 
1  of  life  than  the  average  young  lady  educated 
\  separately  in  the  cloistered  seclusion   of  a 
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female  boarding  school,  whose  only  ideas  of 
life  are  such  as  her  imagination,  assisted  by 
the  prismatic  tinting  of  surreptitious  novel 
reading  has  painted  them. 

From  the  time  the  experiment  of  co-edu- 
cation was  first  tried  until  the  present,  I  do  c 
not  know  of  a  single  case  of  impropriety  of 
conduct  growing  out  of  the  relation   of  the 
sexes,  that  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  sys- 
tem.    Such  cases  of  course  have  occurred,    \ 
but  they  have  been  less  frequent  and  of  a  ^ 
less  reprehensible  character  than,  judging    . 
from  other  localities  where  a  different  sys-  ( 
tem  is  pursued,  would  hav^  occurred  if  the    ) 
departments  had  remained  separate.    So  well 
satisfied  is  our  board  with  the  results  of  co- 
education that  they  have  recently  with  great 
unanimity  adopted  the  system  in  our  gram- 
mar and  intermediate  schools,   and   I  trust 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  shall  pre- 
vail in  every  grade  and  department  through- 
out this  city. 

Thus  far  we  have  employed  the  term  co- 
education as  involving  also  the  idea  of  iden- 
tical education,  and  so  far  as  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  our  elementary  and  prepara- 
tory schools  are  concerned,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  pursued  in 
common. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  the  right  of 
women  to  compete  with  men  for  the  highest 
university  honors  if  they  choose  to  enter  the 
lists,  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
endorse  the  views  of  the  extreme  advocates 
of  identical  education  and  concede  that  the 
same  curriculum  in  the  highest  course  of 
study  is  equally  well  adapted  to  both  sexes. 
On  the  contrary  we  seriously  question  the 
practicability  and  soundness  of  any  such 
theory,  and  fear  that  if  the  experiment  is  per- 
sisted in,  it  will  end  in  failure  and  disaster  to 
the  best  educational  interest  of  both  classes. 

It  is  contended  by  President  Magill  and 
other  prominent  advocates  of  this  theory, 
that  the  sexes  stand  on  grounds  of  equality 
with  regard  to  their  abilty  to  master  all  the 
branches  usually  comprised  in  a  full  scien- 
tific or  classical  course  of  instruction.  In 
an  address  delivered  upon  this  subject  at  the 
State  Association  of  teachers,  held  at  Ship- 
pensburg  last  year,  it  was  argued  by  Prof. 
Duncan,  of  Pittsburgh,  that  because  the  mi- 
croscope has  not  yet  revealed  any  cerebral 
organic  or  functional  difference  in  chemical 
action  or  nerve  force,  that  therefore  none 
exists,  and  hence  the  intellectual  power  is 
capable  of  equal  and  parallel  development 
in  both  sexes.  But  although  no  microscope 
yet  invented  may  possess  that  delicate  and 
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subtile  power,  does  not  every  skilled  physi- 
cian, every  student  of  mental  philosophy,  in- 
deed every  close  observer  of  human  nature 
know  that  there  are  psychical  as  well  as 
physical  differences  that  mark  the  distinction 
of  sex  ?  When  we  consider  the  modes  of 
thought  that  correlate  these  sexual  distinc- 
tions as  they  appear  to  the  common  observer 
— the  emotional,  perceptive  and  intuitive 
cast  of  the  one,  as  contrasted  with  the  re- 
flective and  generalizing  habits  of  the  other, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men- 
tal and  pyschical  characteristics  are  as  dis- 
tinctively male  and  female  as  the  physical. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  argue 
against  the  mental  "  equality  of  the  sexes" 
as  that  phrase  is  popularly  understood.  There 
is  no  superiority — no  inferiority,  and  there 
can  be  no  comparison  in  the  case.  You  can 
no  more  compare  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
sexes  than  you  can  compare  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  rose  or  lily  with  the  strength 
and  symmetry  of  the  oak  or  palm.  They  are 
simply  different,  and  we  contend  that  that  dif- 
ference is  more  than  idiosyncratic ;  it  is  gen- 
eric, and  therefore  requires  different  modes 
of  training  and  discipline  in  our  higher  edu- 
cational systems. 

Education  in  its  highest  and  best  sense  is 
the  evolution  or  gradual  unfolding  of  those 
potential  attributes  of  mine'  and  body  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  best  individual  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  if  these  sexual  distinc- 
tions of  mind  exist  to  the  extent  we  claim, 
it  follows  that  to  educate  properly  we  should 
vary  our  methods  and  studies  in  accordance 
therewith,  not  to  destroy  but  to  preserve  and 
harmonize  them.  Identical  education  in 
colleges  is  at  present  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  this  direction,  and  yet  it  may  be 
safely  doubted  whether  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  except  perhaps  Oberlin,  has  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  fairly  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  in  a  strictly  educational  point 
of  view ;  and  if  this  exception  proves  any- 
thing at  all,  it  proves  a  failure.  A  gentleman 
prominently  identified  with  the  schools  of 
this  state,  and  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  said  in 
a  recent  debate  on  this  subject,  "  The  sta- 
tistics of  this  college  are  of  little  value  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of 
ladies  graduating  in  the  classical  course. 
There  is  a  lighter  course  arranged,  which 
most  of  them  take,  called  the  ladies^  course. 
No  class  while  I  was  there"  continues  our 
author,  "  had  in  it  more  than  four  ladies, 
and  my  own  class  had  but  one." 


President  Elliot,  of  Harvard,  assures  us 
that  a  reactionary  feeling  against  identical 
education  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
throughout  the  west,  and  the  fact  that  Ober- 
lin has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate course  of  instruction  for  girls,  amounts 
so  far  as  that  institution  is  concerned,  to  a 
practical  abandonment  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  co-education  does  not 
necessarily  imply  identical  studies  and  meth- 
ods. Assuming  such  a  view  of  the  case,  the 
only  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  practical 
one  of  establishing  a  union  of  sexes  in  the 
same  school,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing these  distinctions  intact.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  arrange  a  course  of  study  on  the 
elective  plan  sufficiently  flexible  and  elastic 
to  suit  both  classes,  without  sacrificing  that 
uniformity  and  order  that  is  considered 
necessary  and  essential  to  a  well-regulated 
school,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  of  systems,  for  our  ob- 
jections extend  no  farther  than  to  such  studies 
and  methods  of  instruction  as  would  con- 
found the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  sexes, 
their  special  tastes  and  talents,  and  their 
sexual  distinctions  of  character. 

We  claim  for  our  daughters  an  education 
as  complete  and  extended  as  we  do  for  our 
sons,  and  would  have  them  as  far  as  practi- 
cable educated  together,  but  we  protest 
against  any  system  that  places  woman  at  a 
disadvantage  by  compelling  her  to  study  in 
our  colleges  branches  she  has  neither  special 
taste  nor  ability  to  master,  and  which,  if  mas- 
tered at  all,  would  tend  to  place  her  in  a 
position  she  is  by  nature  unfitted  to  occupy. 

All  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  moral  ad- 
vantages of  co-education  in  schools  of  a  lower 
grade  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  higher 
departments.  These  have  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  experience,  and  attested  by  such 
competent  authority  as  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  There  is  not  the  least  question  that 
if  young  ladies  were  admitted  to  our  colleges 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  opposite  sex, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  their  influ- 
ence felt,  those  evil  and  disgraceful  practices 
such  as  hazing,  predatory  forays,  and  clan- 
destine sprees,  so  common  in  institutions 
where  young  men  are  educated  separately, 
would  at  once  disappear,  and  this  too  with- 
out the  least  detriment  to  the  modesty  and 
reserve  of  the  lady  pupils.  .  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  perhaps  equally  benefited. 
The  association  would  act  as  a  counterpoise 
to  that  extreme  sensitiveness,  excitability  of 
temperament  and  dependence  upon  others, 
which  are  recognized  weaknesses  of  female 
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character,  and  which  a  separate  education 
tends  to  exaggerate  rather  than  to  restrain 
and  control. 

It  is  claimed  with  great  truth  and  justice 
by  the  advocates  of  woman's. rights,  that  she 
is  over-weighted  in  the  race  of  life  with  man. 
Many  of  her  impedimenta  are  self-imposed 
and  within  her  own  control,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  her  most  greivous  burdens 
have  been  imposed  by  laws  and  customs  in 
which  she  has  had  no  voice.  They  had  their 
origin  in  that  barbarous  age,  which,  while  it 
pretended  to  hold  her  in  reverence  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  used  her  either  as  a  toy  or  a 
drudge.  To  remove  these  burdens  is  a  duty 
that  appeals  not  only  to  the  generosity  but 
to  the  justice  of  the  age,  and  the  initial  step 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  to  place 
within  her  reach  opportunities  for  a  broad 
and  liberal  education.  Give  her  an  equal 
start,  and  equal  chances  in  the  race  and  the 
vexed  question  of  her  social  and  political 
rights  will  work  its  own  solution  ;  but  when 
the  problem  is  solved,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  the  result  will  justify  the  antici  - 
pations  of  those  who  would  have  her  contest 
the  prize  with  man. 

Nature's  law  founded  upon  the  necessities 
of  sex,  cannot  and  should  not  be  repealed, 
for,  unlike  the  Salic  law  of  France,  it  operates 
with  impartial  justice,  in  that  it  restricts  both 
the  male  and  female  line.  The  declaration 
that  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
"  male  and  female  created  he  them,"  has  a 
deeper  significance  than  appears  on  its  sur- 
fece.  It  means  that  the  sexes  are  differently 
endowed  for  the  fulfillment  of  different  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  neither  can 
successfully  usurp  the  position  in  life,  or  fill 
the  place  in  society  of  the  other.  The  mas- 
sive brain,  the  strong  arm  and  the  tough 
fibre  of  man,  make  him  the  pioneer  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  It  is  his  work  to 
bridge  the  rivers,  tunnel  the  mountains,  clear 
the  forests,  build  the  cities,  and  afterwards 
to  control  the  commerce  and  develop  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  a  nation. 

If  it  be  asked,  Has  woman  no  part  in  this 
work  ?  I  answer,  Ves.  In  the  sternest  battles 
of  life  she  is  always  man's  best  comfort  and 
support,  and  often  his  most  valuable  counselor 
and  assistant.  But  outside  of  the  home  cir- 
cle which  should  ever  claim  her  first  allegi- 
ance, woman's  field  of  effort  is  neither  re- 
stricted nor  unimportant.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  stations  id  life,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  she  can  fill,  to  say  the  least,  as 
well  as  man,  and  from  which  she  is  shut  out 
by  his  arrogant  and  self-asserted  superiority. 


Her  rights  are  commensurate  with  her  wants, 
and  her  duties  are  circumscribed  alone  by  her 
powers  and  capabilities.  Both  are  deter- 
mined irrevocably  by  the  laws  of  her  being, 
and  if  her  higher  education  is  to  proceed 
upon  a  sound  and  philosophical  basis,  it 
should  so  far  conform  to  these  laws  as  to 
prepare  her  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
one,  and  the  best  discharge  of  the  other. 

Precisely  at  what  poijit  the  courses  of 
study  for  girls  and  boys  should  diverge,  is 
not  so  easily  determined,  nor  is  it  within  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  formulate  or  define 
the  exact  amount  of  mental  variations  found- 
ed on  sex ;  but  we  think  that  experienced 
teachers  will  generally  agree  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  mental  development,  girls  do  not 
pursue  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  exact 
sciences,  and  those  branches  generally  that 
depend  on  demonstrative  reasoning,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  boys ;  while  on  the  contrary  they 
usually  excel  in  those  studies  that  call  into 
exercise  the  imaginative  and  perceptive 
faculties  and  that  are  dependent  on  delicacy 
and  correctness  of  taste.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  girls  cannot  reason,  or  even  that 
they  cannot  reason  as  correctly  as  boys—  but 
that  they  employ  different  mental  processes. 
Their  conclusions  are  generally  reached  more 
directly,  and  often  by  methods  they  can 
neither  comprehend  nor  explain. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  history  of 
women  who  have  attained  honor  and  distinc- 
^tion,  but  does  not  the  record  of  their  achieve- 
ments show  that  they  have  won  their  fame 
in  the  direct  line  we  have  indicated — ^in 
music,  art,  and  literature  ?  In  almost  every 
department  of  belles-lettres,  in  poetry  and 
song,  in  biographical  and  fictitious  history, 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  lyceum  hall 
and  on  the  stage,  her  genius  has  shown  forth 
with  imperishable  lustre,  and  in  the  noble 
profession  here  represented,  she  stands  at  the 
very  summit,  proudly  pre-eminent.  But  when 
has  she  distinguished  herself  in  philosophy 
and  ethics,  in  the  science  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, in  commerce  and  navigation,  in  mining 
and  engineering?  She  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  the  age,  in  poetry  and  prose,  but 
where  has  she  distinguished  herself  in  criti- 
cism  ?  She  is  confessedly  both  by  nature 
and  practice  more  religious  than  man,  but 
what  works  on  moral  science  has  she  ever 
written,  and  what  system  of  religion  has  she 
ever  established  ? 

True,  Hypatia  attempted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  to  found  a  system  of 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  but  it  scarcely 
survived  her  short  and  stormy  life  and  her 
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violent  and  tragic  death.  Mrs.  Somervillle 
and  Miss  Herschell  attained  some  degree  of 
eminence  in  mathematics  and  physical 
science,  but  these  are  the  rare  and  by  no 
means  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
latter  as  compared  with  her  more  distin- 
guished brother,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
their  favorite  science,  was  but  the  satellite, 
revolving  around'  its  planet. 

A  peasant  girl  from  the  forests  of  Lorraine 
carried  the  golden  lilies  of  France  in  vic- 
tory and  triumph  to  the  gates  of  the  belea- 
guered city  of  Orleans,  and  if  at  this  point 
she  had  retired,  as  was  her  desire,  to  her 
quiet  home  at  Domremy,  to  her  flocks  and 
spinning  wheel,  she  would  have  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  marvelous  vision  of  war,  an  in- 
comprehensible embodiment  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  true  grandeur  of  her  character  as  a 
woman  would  never  have  been  known  to  the 
world.  It  was  in  her  captivity  and  death, 
in  her  sublime  courage,  loyalty  and  faith, 
that  she  displayed  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  made  Joan  of  Arc  the  heroine  of 
history. 

Philosophy  teaches  and  history  confirms 
the  lesson,  that  the  true  interests  of  individuals 
and  communities  are  best  subserved  by  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal variations  of  sex,  and  the  relations  to 
which  they  give  rise,  and  this  is  true,  not 
only  in  the  customs  and  laws  of  society,  but 
it  is  especially  true  and  important  in  our 
systems  of  education  designed  to  prepare  our 
young  men  and  women  for  the  duties  an(f 
callings  of  life. 

The  time,  we  think,  has  gone  by  when  the 
cause  of  female  education  is  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering harm,  except  at  the  hands  of  its  friends. 
Let  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  conduct 
and  management  by  all  means  avoid  mistakes 
where  a  mistake  might  prove  most  disas- 
trous. If  the  system  of  co-education  that  has 
been  found  to  work  such  good  results  in  the 
lower  and  intermediate  schools  is  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, let  it  not  be  confounded  with  identical 
studies  and  methods.  If  Yale  and  Harvard, 
in  imitation  of  Oberlin  and  Swarthmore,  shall 
open  their  doors  for  the  admission  of  young 
ladies,  and  Vassar  shall  reciprocate  the  favor 
by  establishing  a  department  for  young 
men,  let  the  course  of  study  and  the  sys- 
tem of  domestic  economy  in  each  case  be 
so  modified  and  extended  as  to  meet  the 
xequirements  of  the  law  of  sex,  and  the 
last  reasonable  objection  to  co-education 
will  be  removed  and  the  last  argument 
answered. 


CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  DISORDER. 

ADVICE  TO  DIRECTORS,  TEACHERS,  PARENTS. 


DR.  JOHNCURWEN,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg, 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  causes  that 
tend  to  produce  mental  disorders.  Our  read- 
ers will  recollect  that  we  recently  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
an  extract  from  an  address  of  his  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  Finding  good  growing 
out  of  the  discussion,  he  now  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  forthcoming  report  to  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  to  the  further  eluci- 
dation of  the  question,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  valuable  practical  remarks  to 
directors,  teachers  and  parents.  We  com- 
mend whaf  he  has  to  say  to  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  the  education  of  youth  and 
the  promotion  of  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  the  human  family.  We  print  from 
an  advance  copy  of  the  report,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  author : 

In  examining  into  the  causes  of  mental  disorder,  it 
is  often  found  that  the  outbreak  was  caused  by  some 
incident  iif  the  daily  life  of  the  individual,  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  have  produced 
any  impression  on  a  sound  constitution ;  and  the 
question  is  almost  invariably  asked,  Why  so  severe  a 
disease  from  so  trifling  a  cause  ?  The  medical  man, 
anxious  to  be  more  fully  satisfied,  makes  a  careful 
examination  into  the  previous  life  of  the  individual, 
and  finds  some  ancestral  vice  or  defect,  or  some  er- 
ror in  the  early  life  and  training  of  the  persons,  which 
has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  nervous  sjrstem, 
and  thus  has  placed  him  in  a  position  to  be  more 
readily  attacked  than  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  thoroughly 
healthy  organization.  To  enter  into  anything  like 
even  a  cursory  examination  or  statement  of  what  is 
known  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  mental  derange- 
ment, would  far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  such 
matters  in  an  ordinary  hospital  report,  even  if  the 
time  would  allow  for  such  a  disquisition.  But  into 
one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  demand  a  fuller 
statement  than  they  appear  as  yet  to  have  received, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  and  make  some  effort 
to  elucidate. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  by  a  large  number  of 
parents  to  the  proper  care  and  training  of  children, 
never  inculcating  those  habits  of  obedience  which 
are  among  the  first  which  every  one  should  learn  at 
the  very  earliest  age.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  the  first  commandment  with  promise,  seems 
unknown  to,  or  entirely  disregarded  by  large  num- 
bers of  children,  caused  in  great  part  by  the  entire 
neglect  of  careful,  early  and  daily  instillation  of  those 
habits  of  prompt  and  ready  obedience,  which  lie  at 
thefoundationofall  good  government.  Probably  the 
parents  have  not  that  control  of  themselves  which 
seems  essential  to  all  true  government  of  others,  and 
their  efforts  are  only  fitful  and  capricious,  and  not  so 
much  the  result  of  calm  judgment  and  reflection,  as 
the  irritation  caused  by  some  slight  annoyance  or  act 
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of  disobedience,  which  is  punished  out  of  all  due  pro- 
portion to  the  offence. 

No  true  government  can  be  founded  on,  or  main- 
tained by  fear,  and  a  child  must  be  made  to  feel,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  that  love  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  all  parental  discipline,  and  be  taught  also  that 
the  true  design  of  all  correction  is  to  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is  old  he  may 
not  depart  from  it.  No  one  can  be  a  good  citizen 
who  lives  in  violation  of  the  laws ;  and  if  children 
do  not  learn  in  early  youth  to  obey  their  parents  and 
those  who  have  the  care  and  management  of  them, 
very  few  will  acquire  the  habit  in  after  life,  and  they 
will  very  probably  not  be  disposed  to  render  that 
cheerful  and  hearty  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  loyal  citizens. 

Besides,  a  person  who  has  not  acquired  the  proper 
control  of  his  temper  and  passions  in  youth,  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  some  mental  disturbance  from  the 
inability  to  look  calmly  aud  coolly  at  different  sub- 
jects, and  exercise  that  proper  balance  of  thought  and 
that  careful  examination  of  reasons  and  facts  which 
we  call  judgment.  They  will  be  most  likely  to  be  of 
that  class  which  make  up  their  minds  from  impulse 
or  passion,  and  are  constantly  blundering  from  one 
thing  to  another,  and  scarcely  able  to  come  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  without  help  from  others  \  and  when 
some  unusual  trouble  comes,  they  have  no  sober  juHg- 
ment  or  controlling  moral  principle  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  shock,  or  guide  them  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  they  very  frequently  pass 
into  some  severe  form  of  mental  disorder. 

Parents  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  duty  so  incum- 
bent on  them  of  proper  parental  discipline,  by  trying 
to  have  that  performed  by  teachers,  forgetting  that  the 
proper  time  to  instil  and  enforce  habits  of  obedience 
IS  in  the  early  formative  period  of  life,  before  any 
other  habits  and  practices  can  be  acquired. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  the  parents,  and  make  up  for  their  deficiencies, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  in  parents  to  insist  that  the 
teacher  shall  perform  the  double  task  of  instructing 
in  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  the  more  difficult 
labor  of  trying  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  neglected 
children,  that  their  first  duty  is  obedience  to  their 
parents,  and  to  all  who  are  placed  in  authority  over 
them.  Every  neglect  of  a  parent  in  this  respect  is 
adding  pain  and  trouble  to  themselves,  and  injuring 
the  future  prospects  of  the  child  by  rendering  him 
less  able  to  bear  the  trials  and  temptations  he  may 
meet,  and  thus  opening  up  the  way  more  readily  to 
an  incursion  of  some  mental  disorder. 

Although  the  law  does  not  allow  children  to  be 
sent  to  school  before  they  are  six  years  of  age,  there 
is  a  constant  disposition  to  evade  this  provision,  and 
obtain  admission  for  a  child  at  an  earlier  age,  so 
that  the  parent  may  be  relieved  of  looking  after  and 
enforcing  obedience  during  those  years. 

School  directors  will  readily  testify  that  they  have 
had  applications  for  the  admission  of  scholars  who 
had  not  reached  the  required  age,  as  an  incident  of 
recent  occurrence  will  show.  Two  directors  were 
applied  to  for  permission  to  admit  the  same  child 
into  the  public  school,  and,  on  representations  made, 
the  certificate?  were  given  by  each  director,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  application  to  the  other,  and 
one  of  the  certificates  was  used  to  secure  admission 
for  a  child  below  the  regular  legal  age.  This,  it 
will  be  said,  may  be  corrected  afterwards ;  but  the 
fact  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  statement 
made,  that  the  parents  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of 


the  children  at  the  earliest  possible  period  they  can 
manage  to  place  them  under  control  of  a  teacher. 

And  when  children  are  thus  sent  to  school,  do 
they  there  receive  that  careful  attention  and  disci- 
pline which  they  should  have?  It  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  that  in  early  childhood  there  is  a 
restlessness  and  desire  for  movement,  most  natural 
to  all  healthy  children,  and  when  they  are  placed 
where  this  cannot  be  had,  they  will  suffer  in  differ- 
ent ways ;  but  still  in  such  a  manner  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body.  To  place  children  of 
tender  years  in  a  school,  and  require  them  to  sit  still 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  is  expecting  of  them 
more  than  they  are  really  able  to  perform,  even  if 
they  have  a  lesson  before  them  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  learn.  To  expect  a  child  to  keep  its  mind 
fixed  on  any  one  thing  for  any  length  of  time,  is  to 
look  for  that  which  is  not  attainable,  but  can  only 
be  gained  in  growing  years,  and  by  careful  training* 
The  child  can  see  nothing  to  interest  it  in  the  words 
on  the  printed  page,  and  it  needs  something  to 
arouse  and  attract  its  attention,  and  keep  it  directed 
for  a  short  time  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  able  to 
obtain,  through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  an 
idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  taught.  But  this 
aroused  attention  can  only  be  kept  up  for  a  short 
period,  and  the  whole  time  should  be  divided  be- 
tween mental  and  bodily  exercise,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  undue  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  that  rest- 
lessness and  discomfort  caused  by  being  kept  too 
long  in  one  position ;  and  the  restlessness  and  feel- 
ing of  discomfort  is  too  often  increased  by  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room,  caused  by  the  want  of  proper  ven- 
tilation which  should  carry  off  all  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  purity  of  the  air. 

There  are  difficulties  attending  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  management  of  children  in  schools,  but 
these  difficulties  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  parents 
would  consider  their  own  responsibility  for  the  care- 
ful management  of  the  children  at  home,  and  be 
more  anxious  to  have  them  examples  of  correct  be- 
havior and  prompt  obedience,  and  less  desirous  of 
that  relief  which  they  may  gain  by  placing  the  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  insisting  on  their  remaining 
there  so  many  hours  a  day.  The  teacher  cannot, 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
parent,  however  excellent  the  discipline  or  however 
thorough  the  training  they  may  give. 

"  I  knew  of  several  teachers,  years  ago,  who  felt 
very  much  the  need  of  a  change  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  studies  pursued  by  their  pupils,  and  bet- 
ter modes  of  exercise,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
converse  with  some  of  the  parents  and  school  au- 
thorities with  regard  to  the  matter,  when,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  they  were  informed  that  they 
were  treading  on  holy  ground^  which  was  not  lawful 
for  any  one  not  having  the  proper  authority,  or  num- 
ber of  children.  Some  of  these  officers  could  not 
themselves  read  understandingly,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  to  dismiss  the  teacher  because  she  did 
not  keep  the  smaller  children  in  the  full  six  hours, 
but  either  sent  them  home  or  out  to  play  after  they 
were  through  reciting,"     (Extract  from  a  letter.) 

But  there  are  certain  defects  in  the  present  system 
of  management  in  schools  which  should  be  remedied 
to  render  it  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  known 
physiological  laws,  and  the  removal  of  these  defects 
lies  in  great  part  with  those  to  whom  the  general 
directions  of  the  schools  is  intrusted  by  the  people. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  many  places  for  the 
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directors  to  fix  the  number  of  books  to  be  studied, 
and  the  amount  of  instruction,  or  more  strictly,  the 
number  of  pages  of  the  book  to  be  gone  over  in  a 
specified  time,  and  this  without  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  capacity  of  the  children  to  acquire 
clearly  and  definitely  the  instructions  thus  marked 
out  for  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  variety  in  the 
mental  capacity  or  capability  of  children,  and  in  the 
development  of  those  powers  of  mind  which  arc  re- 
quired for  their  progress  in  learning.  Some  develop 
certain  powers  early  and  rapidly,  while  others  attain 
their  growth  and  power  by  very  slow  degrees ;  some 
have  a  fondness  and  aptness  for  one  study,  and  some 
for  another ;  what  is  hard  and  repulsive  to  one,  is  easy 
and  pleasant  to  another,  and  to  expect  all  these  chil- 
dren of  different  capacities  to  attain  the  same  profi- 
ciency in  the  same  studies,  is  looking  for  what  can 
never  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
be  attained.  Take  a  class  in  arithmetic ;  part  of  the 
class  will  learn  the  lesson  with  the  greatest  ease,  part 
will  acquire  it  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  assistance 
from  others,  and  another  part  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
.  understand  the  lesson  with  the  best  instructions  of  the 
'    teacher. 

Now  what  is  obviously  needed  in  this  case,  is  that 
the  teacher  should  give  special  care  to  those  who  most 
need  that  care,  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  lesson  so 
as  fully  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  different 
processes  or  steps  taken  to  reach  the  end .  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  teacher  has  not  time  to  give  the  drilling 
of  that  dull  part  of  the  class,  for  that  is  just  the  ]>art 
which  requires  the  teacher's  special  efforts  and  atten- 
tion, to  place  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  correct  light 
before  the  pupil,  so  that  he  will  understand  clearly 
what  is  done,  and  why  it  is  done;  the  others  will 
acquire  the  lesson  without  any  extra  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  if  education  is  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  careful,  diligent  and  continued  efforts  must 
be  made  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  the  duller  child, 
and  give  them  that  direction  and  support  which  they 
so  much  need.  It  will  not  do  to  have  the  work  done 
in  a  careless,  listless  way,  as  if  it  were  no  matter 
whether  the  child  understood  or  not,  but  the  whole 
process  should  be  carefully  explained,  and  each  step 
understood  fully  before  another  step  is  taken. 

But  again,  it  is  said  this  will  take  up  too  much  time, 
and  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  class 
through  the  prescribed  amount.  That  is  just  the  folly 
which  should  be  corrected  at  the  commencement.  It 
is  infinitely  better  for  the  future  education  of  the 
mental  powers,  that  the  child  should  thoroughly  and 
clearly  understand  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
the  foundation  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  than  that 
he  should  go  over  the  whole  book  without  being  able 
f  o  give  a  reason  for  what  is  done.  It  is  this  pushing 
children  forward  over  so  many  books,  without  giving 
them  time  or  opportunity  to  understand  as  they  should 
what  they  are  hurried  over,  which  is  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  present  system  of  teaching. 

The  directors  and  parents  too  often  judge  the  effi- 
ciency and  ability  of  a  teacher  by  the  amount  of 
space  which  he  may  be  able  to  carry  the  child  over, 
totally  ignoring  the  great  fact  that  it  is  the  quality 
and  clear  understanding  of  what  is  learned  which  is 
education,  not  the  amount  of  books  gone  over,  without 
the  ability  of  the  child,  when  the  book  is  finished,  to 
give  any  clear  statement  of  what  has  been  studied. 

The  practice  is  far  too  common  of  making  memory 
the  great  feature  in  education,  requiring  a  child  to 
commit  to  memory  a  variety  of  matter,  too  often  with- 


out any  explanation  of  the  meaning,  and  without  in- 
sisting or  requiring  that  the  other  powers  of  mind, 
reason,  reflection  and  imagination  should  also  be 
equally  and  simultaneously  trained. 

Correct  education  consists  essentially  in  the  carefnl 
and  eauable  training  of  all  the  powers  or  faculties  of 
the  mmd,  not  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  bnt 
striving  to  exercise  each  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  active,  cautious  and  legitimate  use,  and 
then  the  child  may  be  said  to  be  passing  through  a 
course  of  education.  Any  other  course  is  the  merest 
misnomer  for  education,  and  is  only  misleading  and 
leaving  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
he  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  when  he  has  scarcely 
attained  to  a  definite  understanding  of  the  first  princi- 
ples on  which  all  true  knowledge  is  based,  and  when 
his  thinking  powers  have  not  been  trained  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  grasp  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  of 
the  problems  he  may  at  any  moment  be  called  to 
attempt  to  solve. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  by  all  directors, 
teachers  and  parents  that  what  is  needed  is  that  the 
child  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  one  point  before  he 
is  allowed  to  go  on  to  another;  that  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  that  only  a  page  of  a  book  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood  than  that  the  whole  book  should 
be  gone  through  in  a  superficial  manner,  with  very 
little  explanation,  and  no  correct  understanding  and 
impression  on  the  mind  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
taught.  The  knowledge  to  be  of  any  benefit  must  be 
so  acquired  that  it  can  be  applied  whenever  occasion 
may  call  for  its  use,  and  it  is  just  this  kind  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  which  so  little  is  brought  out  and 
rendered  practicable  by  so  much  of  the  teaching  of 
the  present  day. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  causation  of  mental 
disorders  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  In  the  conflict 
of  life  and  amid  the  trials,  temptations  and  struggles 
which  men  and  women  have  to  meet,  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  their  minds  should  be  so  balanced  that  they 
can  take  sound  and  sensible  views  of  their  surround- 
ings, and  be  able  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from 
given  premises.  If  the  memory  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  reason  and  reflection,  what  can  a  man 
do  who  has  never  been  taught  to  reason  or  reflect 
and  form  a  correct  judgment.  He  is  too  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  yield  to  their 
direction,  rather  than  take  a  course  which  calm  judg- 
ment would  indicate  to  be  the  best. 

But  there  is  still  an  element  wanting  in  this  mental 
training,  without  which  all  these  other  aids  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Man  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
being,  and  unless  the  moral  powers  are  trained 
equally  with  the  intellectual,  the  man  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  one-sided  character.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed to  insist,  that  by  a  moral  should  be  understood  a 
religious  education,  as  this  latter  belongs  more  di- 
rectly, and  particularly  to  parents  and  religious  teach- 
ers, but  it'  is  insisted  upon  that  a  sound  moral  educa- 
tion can  be  given  without  any  denominational   bias. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  Scotchman  that  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  Scot  was  in  great  part  obtained 
by  his  being  obliged  in  early  youth  to  read  as  part  of 
his  regular  reading  lesson,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
but  since  that  had  been  changed,  the  wit  was  de- 
clining. 

A  teacher  may  give  occasional  lessons  in  moral  train- 
ing by  holding  up  before  the  pupil  the  wrong  of  certain 
actions,  and  the  sin  of  committing  certain  crimes,  but 
it  is  infinitely  wiser  and  better  that  the  mind  of  the 
scholar  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  principles 
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whidi  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  every  circum- 
stance in  which  he  may  be  placed,  and  which  will 
prevent  his  being  torn  from  his  moorings  by  every 
wind  of  passion,  prejudice  or  folly ;  and  where  better 
can  these  principles  be  learned  and  their  true  bear- 
ing in  all  their  relations  of  life  be  more  clearly  indi- 
cated, than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? 

Let  these  be  made  part  of  the  regular,  daily  read- 
ing in  schools  in  place  of  much  of  the  present  matter 
which  is  utterly  vain  and  trifling,  and  lacking  in  that 
terse  and  vigorous  English  for  which  those  proverbs 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  so  celebrated,  and 
an  impression  will  be  made  and  a  benefit  conferred 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  which  will  inure  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  pupil;  fitting  him  to  be  a 
better  man,  a  more  loyal  citizen,  more  upright,  more 
honorable  and  more  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  less  liable  to  yield  to  those  bursts  of  passions 
and  freaks  of  prejudice  which  mar  all  his  happiness, 
make  him  an  annoyance  and  terror  to  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances,  and  too  often  render  him  the 
victim  of  mental  disorders. 

But  while  it  is  thus  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
training  of  the  mental  powers  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  common  sense  and  true  physiology 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  bodily  system  should 
be  carefully  maintained  in  health  so  that  all  the  differ- 
ent organs  shall  perform  their  functions  with  due  reg- 
ularity; for  it  is  an  established  fact  that  unless  the  body 
be  in  a  sound  condition,  the  mind  cannot  act  in  a 
healthy  manner. 

It  is  a  well -settled  principle  in  physiology  that 
every  act  of  mind  involves  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  nervous  force,  and  that  this  nervous  force  or 
power  is  derived  from  the  cells  of  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  composed.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  unless  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem are  kept  up  to  the  normal  standard  by  a  proper 
supply  of  fresh,  pure  blood,  furnishing  to  the  differ, 
ent  organs  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  healthy 
nutrition,  they  will  lose  their  power,  and  the  whole 
system  will  show  symptoms  of  decline  and  decay. 

The  food  should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  consisting 
of  fresh  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  those  elements  which  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  system ;  the  clothing  adapted 
to  the  season,  but  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  year  such 
as  to  protect  all  portions  of  the  body  and  keep  the 
temperature  equable  and  normal;  abundant  and 
varied  exercise  should  not  only  be  allowed,  but  in- 
sisted on;  the  sleep  should  be  abundant,  and  in  all 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  no  lessons  should  be 
studied  at  home ;  for  if  much  study  be  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  in  adults,  it  is  a  positive  injury  in  young  and 
growing  children.  Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  a  symp- 
tom that  the  system  needs  rest,  and  if  the  rest  be  nojt 
given,  so  as  to  fully  restore  the  feeling  or  condition 
of  activity  and  buoyancy,  injury  will  be  sure  to  result ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  children  cannot  have  too  much  sleep, 
nor  can  they  eat  too  much,  if  properly  distributed,  as 
the  constant  activity  which  keeps  them  in  motion 
nearly  all  the  time  requires  an  abundance  of  good 
nutritious  food  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  also  afford 
material  for  growth.  This  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  children  who  are  growing  rapidly,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  active  in  school,  feel  so  weak  and  un- 
comfortable, and  complain  of  headache  and  other 
symptoms  of  bodily  exhaustion.  They  do  not  eat  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  mental  strain  to  which  they  are 
subjected  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  that  amount 


of  matter  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  demand 
for  what  must  go  to  the  formation  of  bones,muscles  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  resort 
is  too  frequent  in  such  cases  to  tonics  or  something  to 
give  an  appetite  and  keep  up  the  action  of  the  ner- 
vous system  under  this  pressure;  whereas  the  true 
remedy  is  rest,  thorough  rest,  until  the  system  is  freed 
from  all  appearances  of  irregular  action.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  require  any  child  to  keep  up  its  studies 
when  in  this  languid  condition,  as  it  is  sure  to  lead 
to  disease  or  positive  injury  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

There  is  frequently  observed  in  such  cases  a  bright- 
ness and  activity  of  mind,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
superior  talents  or  ability,  when  it  is  only  a  symptom 
of  diseased  action,  to  be  treated  by  removal  of  the 
cause  and  by  perfect  rest  from  all  mental  eflbrt. 

There  are  also  certain  children  who  are  accounted 
prodigies,  who  manifest  unusual  activity  of  mind  in 
certain  directions  and  for  certain  studies,  and  the 
friends  and  relatives  are  overjoyed,  and  urge  them  on, 
when  the  true  course  would  be  to  restrain  them,  and 
not  allow  them  to  study  half  as  much  as  they  would, 
and  no  study  is  far  better ;  for  this  over-stimulation  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  sure  to  result  in  a  dullness  and 
want  of  power  afterwards.  It  is  too  much  the  practice 
to  give  lessons  to  be  studied  at  home  of  such  length 
and  character  that  the  effort  made  to  acquire  those 
lessons  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  in  school,  com- 
pels them  to  spend  over  their  lessons  those  hours 
which  should  be  given  to  vigorous  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently the  complaint  is  far  too  common  that  the 
head  is  dull  and  heavy,  even  if  there  should  not  be 
positive  pain,  and  the  nervous  system  shows  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  irregular  and  perverted  action. 

No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  re- 
quired or  expected  to  spend  more  than  six  hours  a 
day  over  its  lessons.  If  eight  hours  a  day  is  as  much 
as  the  great  majority  of  grown,  healthy  men  can  give 
to  study  without  exhaustion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  children  whose  powers  are  just  developing,  and 
all  whose  organs  are  in  the  formative  period,  could 
spend  over  six  hours  in  study  and  recitation,  without 
feeling  exhaustion  or  suffering  a  positive  injury.  This 
change  may  not  be  at  once  clear  and  unmistakable, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  the  growing  inability  of  the 
child  to  master  what  previously  it  had  no  difficulty  in  ^ 
acquiring,  by  a  listlessness  and  inattention  to  its  usual 
exercises,  and  by  that  undefined  feeling  which  in- 
capacitates it  for  mental  effort.  The  true  remedy  for 
this  condition  is  entire  freedom  from  all  mental  ex- 
ertion, and  rest,  to  enable  the  organs  to  regain  their 
proper  normal  state  and  carry  forward  the  different 
processes  of  the  economy  in  a  natural,  healthy  manner. 

Change  of  work  in  a  person  in  full  health  is  rest, 
but  in  one  whose  constitution  has  been  broken  or  im- 
paired by  overwork  the  proper  remedy  is  rest,  abso- 
lute rest  for  a  time,  and  not,  what  is  so  often  recom- 
mended, exercise,  for  exercise  involves  an  expenditure 
of  muscular  and  nervous  force,  and  this  force  is  just 
what  it  is  requisite  to  regain  by  rest;  when  the  time 
for  exercise  comes,  it  must  be  regulated,  a  little  at  a 
time,  with  regular  intervals  and  in  prescribed  amount 
until  the  system  experiences  no  fatigue,  and  discom- 
fort, for,  as  before  stated,  fatigue  is  a  sign  that  rest  is 
needed  and  should  be  taken. 

And  this  suggests  a  word  of  caution  to  adults.  In 
these  times  when  the  strain  is  so  constant  on  men  to 
keep  up  their  business,  and  answer  all  the  claims  of 
that  business,  which  are  often  severe  and  exacting, 
many  complain  of  a  sense  of  listlessness  and  inability 
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to  carry  on  what  they  formerly  were  able  to  attend  to 
without  trouble ;  they  lose  their  sleep  or  it  is  very 
disturbed  and  gives  little  refreshment,  their  appetites 
fail,  they  experience  an  inaptitude  for  any  mental 
effort  and  their  minds  begin  to  be  filled  with  anxieties 
and  forebodings  to  which  before  they  were  strangers, 
and  they  go  to  their  physicians  to  be  relieved  of  these 
feelings,  and  while  a  certain  amount  of  medication 
may  be  requisite  to  remove  disordered  action,  the  sure 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  rest,  and  total  abstinence 
for  a  period  from  all  mental  and  bodily  effort  so  that 
the  system  may  regain  what  they  have  lost,  and  then 
by  regulated  exercise,  careful  diet  and  abundance  of 
time  given  to  sleep  they  may  gradually  obtain  full  re- 
lief. 

All  the  operations  of  the  human  economy  are  per- 
formed deliberately  and  with  the  most  strict  regard 
to  order  and  method,  and  men  must  remember  that 
they  cannot  violate  any  natural  physiological  law 
without  suffering  the  penalty.  The  true  way  to  main- 
tain good  health  and  vigor  is  to  have  some  regular 
occupation,  to  eat  moderately  at  regular  intervals  of 
plain  nutritious  food  containing  the  requisite  material 
for  the  prompt  repair  of  the  waste  caused  by  work, 
avoid  everything  in  food  or  drink  which  is  calculated 
to  create  any  unnatural  stimulation  or  abnormal  action, 
take  exercise  with  regularity  and  in  such  amount  as 
not  to  cause  much  fatigue,  and  always  secure  abund- 
ant rest  and  sleep  at  night  of  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  hours*  continuance,  not  forgetting  the  old  medi- 
cal maxim  to  keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm  and 
the  body  open. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  PLAY, 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  SEAL. 
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''HAT  profit  hath  he  that  worketh  in 
that  wherein  he  laboreth.  *  *  Solo- 
mon was  a  wise  man.  Wiser,  I  think,  than 
many  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  not- 
withstanding we  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
wisdom  that  has  been  gleaned  for  us  adown 
the  stream  of  lime.  We  have  not  learned,  I 
fear,  that  all  great  works  are  quite  as  much 
the  play  of  the  artist  as  the  conscious  labor 
of  his  hands ;  that  they  are  impulsions  not 
volitions.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  what 
effort  may  do,  what  it  has  done,  and  we  are 
too  apt,  I  fear,  to  attribute  the  failures  of 
some  of  our  pupils  to  a  want  of  effort,  and 
the  successes  of  others  to  labor.  The  secret 
of  these  successes  and  failures  lies  deeper,  I 
think.  Thoughts  cannot  be  forced  into  ex- 
istence. No  mere  effort  of  the  will  can  evolve 
thought.  Mature  minds  cannot  do  it.  We 
should  not  expect  children  to  do  it.  Philos- 
ophers acknowledge  how  impotent  the  train- 
ed mind  is  to  hold  itself  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  thought  without  an  excitant.  I  would 
not  advocate  the  doctrine  that  thoughts  are 
caused  by  something  without  the  mind,  but 
I  do  hold  that  the  spirit  is  only  cause  for  the 
thought  in  the  occasion,  and  that  the  occa- 


sion must  be  given  before  we  can  expect  any 
thought.  What  may  be  an  occasion  for  a 
mature  mind,  is  not  for  a  child. 

No  one,  perhaps,  objects  very  much  to 
work.  No  one  ever  accomplishes  anything 
great  without  it.  But  no  one  has  much  love  for 
labor,  toil,  drudgery.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  hopes  have  been  wrecked. 
Our  great  men  have  worked  as  no  drudge 
could  or  would,  but  there  has  been  an  ease 
and  joyousness  about  their  work  that  made  it 
akin  to  play.  The  truth  is,  none  of  us  grown 
people  love  toil,  and  why  should  we  expect 
children  to  take  kindly  to  it.  Nearly  every 
school  has  its  successful  pupils,  all  have  their 
unsuccessful  ones.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  are 
the  first  successful  ?  * '  Because  they  work ,  * ' 
replies  some  one.  I  grant  it.  But  why  do 
they  work,  I  ask  ?  Because  the  play  impulse 
has  in  some  way  got  possession  of  them.  It 
may  be,  that  possessing  good  minds,  they  can 
easily  master  their  studies,  see  their  beauties, 
truths,  and  that  they  are  making  good  pro- 
gress; consequently  not  only  is  there  no  toil 
in  their  work,  but  there  is  also  an  interest, 
an  impulse  that  their  less  fortunate  compan- 
ions cannot  have,  their  work  becomes  play. 
It  may  be  that  they  possess  no  better  minds 
than  the  latter,  but  previous  training,  induce- 
ments to  study  held  out  by  parents,  &c., 
furnish  the  necessary  leaven.  Inspiration 
catches  them  and  bears  them  onward.  They 
work,  not  because  they  are  forced  to,  but 
because  they  are  impelled  to.  This  is  nature, 
not  only  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  super- 
natural. Not  only  is  the  soul  lifted  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  blessed  by  a  power  engraft- 
ed into  its  essence,  but  it  is  also  raised  into 
regions  of  truth  and  beauty  by  an  efficiency 
working  from  within.  We  can  build  neither 
a  religious  nor  an  intellectual  character.  We 
must  be  husbandmen,  not  mechanics,  if  we 
would  succeed. 

We  do  not  expect  him  whom  we  consider 
a  drudge  to  labor  without  any  motive  or  re- 
ward. He  has  both  in  the  money  which  he 
receives.  Why  should  we  expect  so  much 
from  children?  They  are  nothing  more  than 
what  men  and  women  are  made  of — possess- 
ing a  little  more  of  the  heavenly,  perhaps, 
but  no  less  of  the  earthly — subject  to  the 
same  influences,  the  same  experiences.  No 
one  wishes  another  to  do  his  playing  for  him, 
nor  does  he  wish  it  left  undone.  But  no  one 
objects  to  some  one  doing  his  work  for  him, 
nor  does  he  protest  against  its  being  left  un- 
done. The  truth  is,  if  we  would  be  success- 
ful we  must  get  a  little  more  play  into  the 
work  of  our  pupils. 
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Inspiration  should  precede  instruction. 
Prof.  Brooks  has  sounded  the  truth  in  say- 
ing, **It  is  the  power  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  heart's  altars  which  shall 
give  a  glow  and  a  warmth  to  the  entire  being 
of  the  puprl,  that  marks  the  great  teacher." 
We  plead  that  pupils  shall  be  given  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  before  they  are  re- 
quired to  study  it  for  the  purpose  of  master- 
ing its  details ;  that  the  young  pupils,  espe- 
cially, shall  have  more  teacher  and  less  text- 
book. No  less  light,  perhaps,  in  our  school 
rooms,  but  a  great  deal  more  warmth.  Cold 
victuals  are  relished  by  none. 

Our  kindergartens  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction  \  but  they  are  not  yet  accessible  to 
all.  Until  they  are,  we  must  labor  to  supply 
what  they  give. 

But  while  I  plead  that  we  shall  get  a  little 
more  play  into  the  work  of  our  pupils,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  might  get  a  little  more  work 
into  their  play.  Children  will  play,  and 
anathema  be  to  him  who  would  deny  them 
the  privilege.  Then  why  not  be  wise  and 
make  more  use  of  this  element  in  a  child's 
character  to  accomplish  our  work  ?  I  would 
have  the  games  for  children  no  less  amusing 
than  they  are,but  agreat  deal  more  instructive. 
The  Centennial  games  are  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  what  may  be  done.  Mr.  Treat  has 
been  fortunate,  and  if  he  will  only  follow  up 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  history  by  the 
Centennial  games,  with  games  in  other 
branches,  children  and  parents  will  thank 
him.  And  why  not  teachers?  Why  not  have 
games  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  upon  the 
playground?    We  pause  for  a  reply. 


CRUMBS  OF  LITERATURE. 


IF  some  of  our  grammar-school  scholars 
knew  a  trifle  less  about  percentage  and 
square  root,  and  a  trifle  more  about  Shake- 
speare and  his  brethren,  might  it  not  be  an 
advantage?  First-grade  girls  have  been 
known  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  an  Ameri- 
can poet,  and  that  Chaucer  died  a  few  years 
ago;  and  I  have  heard  it  confidently  as- 
serted that  first-grade  boys  know,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  considerably  less  about  literature 
than  the  girls,  the  former  usually  confining 
their  reading  to  DuChaillu,  and  the  latter  to 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz  and  Mrs.  Southworth — 
not  mental  food  of  the  best  quality,  perhaps. 
The  study  might  be  made  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  even  to  the  dullest  and  most  form- 
less minds.  A  list  of  works,  whose  titles  are 
the  least  interesting  part,  might  easily  be 


dispensed  with ;  also,  the  exact  date  of  an 
author's  birth  and  death.  But  if  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  English  and  American 
literature  could  be  grouped  in  the  centuries 
in  which  they  lived,  and  some  ideas  ob- 
tained of  the  general  style  of  their  works,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  deal  gained  to  the 
young  minds,  which,  with  all  their  square 
root  and  percentage,  are  mostly  groping 
around  in  the  dark. 

In  order  to  awaken  an  interest  and  fasten 
individualities  upon  their  minds,  a  system 
of  anecdotes  might  be  found  useful ;  frivo- 
lous in  themselves,  perhaps,  but  not  frivolous 
in  their  effects,  if  one  scholar  in  ten  feels 
therefrom  a  desire  to  know  mare;  and  friv- 
olous or  not,  a  great  advance  on  Mrs. 
Southwortji  and  DuChaillu,  whose  influence 
we  know  even  if  we  ignore  it.  We  like  to 
know  about  the  little  foibles  and  follies  of 
our  favorite  authors  themselves.  We  like  to 
go  back  of  great  books,  speeches,  or  pic- 
tures, and  find  that  something  from  which 
the  book,  speech,  or  picture  was  made — the 
individuality  of  the  maker.  Our  pupils 
might  not  be  interested  in  knowing  when 
Chaucer  died;  for  to  ourselves  only  the 
shadow  of  Fame  lingers  over  his  name, 
and  his  glowing  words  are  rusty  in  our 
modem  tongues ;  but  they  and  we  will  read- 
ily remember  that  he  hated  monks  and 
loved  his  ease ;  and  open  ears  wide  at  the 
legend,  true  or  false,  that  he  escaped  from 
London  Tower  by  turning  traitor  to  his 
comrades. 

The  Instauratio  is  a  hard  name,  and  savors 
too  much  of  word  analysis  to  be  interesting; 
but  let  us  talk  of  Bacon,  the  mean,  unscru- 
pulous politician:  "The  greatest,  wisest, 
meanest  of  mankind."  The  man  of  won- 
derful genius,  writing  books  with  one  hand^ 
and  taking  bribes  with  the  other ;  the  man 
who  painted  devoted  friendship  with  his 
pen,  but  practised  towards  his  true,  good 
friend  ingratitude.  The  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  winning  in  his  prime  the 
highest  honors  which  royalty  can  bestow, 
having  fine  houses,  broad  lands,  trains  of 
servants,  hosts  of  so-called  friends,  yet  fall- 
ing, falling,  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mire  of  bribery  and  corruption,  until  we 
behold  him  in  his  old  age  disgraced,  con- 
victed, banished,  no  longer  envied  and  ad- 
mired, a  poor,  petty,  miserable  schemer; 
and  they  will  be  too  interested  to  forget. 

The  Arcadia  is  dusty  upon  our  library 
shelves,  but  who  does  not  love  to  read  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  that  star,  almost  alone  in  the 
crowded  sky,  whose  lustre  no  cloud  has  ever 
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dimmed.  His  life  was  a  more  perfect  poem 
than  his  pen  ever  wrote ;  brave  even  in  his 
courageous  time,  and  full,  too,  of  moral 
courage;  ambitious,  indeed,  but  not  for 
himself ;  proud,  indeed,  but  not  of  himself. 
Beautiful  and  pure,  gentle  and  noble,  and 
chivalrous  of  heart,  the  darling  and  glory  of 
his  country  !  And  his  death  as  worthy  of 
his  life,  their  hearts  will  thrill  to  hear  of  the 
young  soldier  on  that  bloody  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  who,  with  a  soldier's  dying  thirst, 
burning  tongue  and  brain,  motioned  away 
the  solitary  cup  of  water  which  was  held  to 
his  parched  lips,  with  those  sublime  words 
of  self-sacrifice :  "  His  need  is  greater  than 
mine."  That  battle,  amid  whose  smoke  he 
died,  was  one  of  right  and  liberty,  against 
wrong  and  oppression,  and  it  wa^  meet  that 
he  should  close  upon  such  a  battle-field  with 
so  holy  and  h^iroic  a  deed,  a  life  which  would 
almost  seem  to  have  neither  speck  nor  flaw. 

Of  Shakespeare's  wQrks  we  could  tell  them 
more ;  tell  that  at  his  name  the  others,  how- 
ever great,  fell  back  abashed.  They  have 
seen  the  names  of  Macbeth,  and  Coriolanus, 
and  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  play- bills,  we  may 
be  sure — the  boys,  at  least ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  them  to  straighten  out  in 
their  minds  the  little  that  they  know,  and  add 
considerable  to  it.  Authentic  anecdotes  the 
critics  have  not  left  us ;  their  exasperating 
researches  have  taken  away  the  little  that  we 
had,  and  given  us  nothing  in  return.  That 
little  story  of  his  poaching  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us;  but  it  was  first  questioned, 
then  doubted,  then  scouted.  We  are  told 
this  might  have  happened,  that  that  is  pro- 
bable, and  the  other  is  possible ;  but  we  are 
chary  of  our  belief  when  the  ground  slides 
away  from  beneath  our  feet  in  that  style,  and 
we  should  feel  rather  guilty  to  hand  to  our 
pupils  such  very  slippery  ropes.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  our  divine  Shake- 
speare has  at  least  proved  the  Juggernaut  of 
many  of  these  commentators,  and  left  them 
mangled  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  not  neccessary,  we  could  not  expect, 
and  would  indeed  not  wish  them  to  read 
Paradise  Lost,  until  many  years  have  passed 
over  their  heads,  and  many,  many  thoughts 
through  their  minds.  It  is  only  through 
time  and  pain  that  our  hearts  can  take  in 
and  respond  to  the  words  of  a  long-suffering 
man.  For  them  is  the  poetry  of  youth ; 
Milton's  is  written  for  a  riper  age.  Yet 
they  might  learn  much  of  the  rugged,  stern, 
much-enduring  old  Puritan,  whose  noblest 
qualities,  like  certain  seeds  in  the  ground, 
needed  the  pelting  of  fierce  storms  to  make 


them  grow.  He  was  so  petty  in  one  way, 
so  noble  in  another ;  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
contradicted,  yet  he  could  bear,  and  did, 
with  calm  and  heroic  patience  (and,  after 
all,  patience  is  the  highest  type  of  heroism), 
blindness,  poverty,  persecution,  and  neglect. 
"  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
The  pathos  goes  straight  to  the  heart !  He  was 
charmingly  human,  for  he  quarreled  with 
his  wife,  and  domineered  over  his  three 
daughters  with  pitiless  tyranny;  he  deco- 
rated his  dwelling  with  the  fine  hangings 
from  dismantled  Whitehall,  which  was  rather 
poor  humanity,  in  fact;  and  for  all  his 
"  face  as  fair  as  an  angel,"  his  heart  was 
only  a  man's. 

The  name  of  Alexander  Pope  is  not  one 
for  them  to  be  ignorant  of,  although  he 
could  hardly  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  either 
admiration  or  respect.  He  was  bom  into 
the  world  a  poor,  tiny,  misshapen  child,  and 
even  his  genius  could  not  make  his  mind 
otherwise  than  poor  and  miserable,  too.  In  his 
literary  work  he  had  no  troubles,  no  obsta- 
cles; none  of  that  vexing  delay  "which 
maketh  the  heart  sick."  At  sixteen  he  was 
recognized  a  poet;  at  twenty-five  he  was 
already  a  veteran  in  the  world  of  letters ; 
and,  rare  quality  in  a  poet,  his  most  pitiless 
critic  was  himself.  But  Pope's  days  were 
full  of  bitterness,  for  all  his  satisfied  ambi- 
tion ;  he  lived,  essentially,  "  in  the  world," 
and  he  was  so  jealous,  malignant,  and  re- 
vengeful, that  he  poisoned  the  springs  of  his 
own  life. 

We  despise  in  all  our  anger,  the  wasp 
which  stings;  and  we  can  call  Pope  nothing 
else,  when  we  think  of  him  in  his  study,  ig- 
noring all  claim  of  friendship  or  gratitude, 
and  embalming  in  the  amber  of  his  irresist- 
ible satire  the  personal  defects  of  those  who 
should  have  been  sacred,  because  they  had 
been  his  guests ;  but  he  tickled  the  world, 
and  gained  the  victory  by  turning  the  laugh 
against  his  enemy.  No  doubt,  every  lash 
of  the  whip,  every  hateful  sneer,  every  stab- 
bing epithet,  was  a  salve  to  his  wounded 
self-love,  and  brought  to  his  shriveled  heart 
a  glow,  which  no  need  of  self-denial,  or 
valor,  or  love,  could  ever  rouse  there.  We 
feel  that  he  is  so  fenced  in  with  his  own  nar- 
row interests,  so  absorbed  by  his  petty  pur- 
suits and  his  petty  jealousies,  that  he  posses- 
ses none  of  that  broad  understanding  of 
human  nature,  none  of  that  going  out  of  his 
heart  into  other  hearts,  which  goes  far 
towards  making  a  poet.  We  could  fell  our 
boys  and  girls  more  of  the  Dunciad  than  we 
would  wish  them  to  read.    His  satirical  hu- 
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mor  does  not  stir  the  noblest  or  best  feelings, 
and  his  tenderest  pathos  starts  no  tear.  We 
may  admire,  but  we  cannot  throw  down  the 
book  with  warm  enthusiasm  and  thrilling 
blood,  and  cry  with  unboundedadmiration, 
"Pope  was  a  genius  T'  The  character  of 
the  man  shines  out  too  much  in  the  work ; 
the  epicure ;  the  careful,  jealous,  malicious 
author ;  the  capricious  friend  whom  a  little 
scorn  or  a  little  slight  would  convert  to  a 
bitter  enemy ;  there  is  through  it  all  such  a 
miserable  leaven  of  selfishness,  that  we  would 
hardly  care  to  have  the  young  mind  know 
him  too  well. — Cor,  California  Teacher, 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY. 


IS  memory  the  purveyor  of  reason  ?  If  so, 
ought  we  not  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  cul- 
tivate or  improve  it  ?  We  have  frequently, 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  many  inapt  in- 
dividuals have  an  extraordinary  advantage 
over  acute  and  energetic  men  in  consequence 
of  their  brillant  memories.  Some  are  bom 
with  a  memory,  some  cultivate  the  "  rough 
diamond. ' '  Nature  is  kind  indeed  when  she 
bestows  this  gift ;  but  let  those  who  are  not 
so  blessed  console  themselves  that  ''art*' 
treads  very  closely  on  nature's  steps,  and 
very  often  supplies  missing  links. 

It  would  be  absurd  on  our  part  to  argue 
fbr  a  moment  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  en- 
dowments which  have  not  been  conferred  on 
an  individual  by  nature,  but  still  we  all  know 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  towards  attaining 
a  point  of  perfection  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
memory,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
to  cultivate  it,  provided  it  be  done  before  a 
person  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  even 
then  there  are  various  degrees  of  success. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  if  a  person 
wishes  to  enter  the  legal  profession  and  at- 
tain a  tolerably  high  position,  he  should  have 
a  good  memory ;  but  those  who  have  bad 
memories  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  means  of  improvement. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  aspire  to  some- 
thing beyond  merely  passing  an  examination, 
viz.,  distinction  in  after-life,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

There  is,  as  we  said  on  a  previous  occasion, 
a  distinction  between  memory  and  recollec- 
tion. Memory  retains  ideas  without  any  or 
with  little  effort ;  but  recollection  implies  an 
effort  to  recall  ideas  that  are  past.  Great  care 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  not  to  confuse 
them.  Indeed,  we  have  been  frequently  told 
by  some  that  they  have  good  memories,  be- 


cause they  could  recollect  certain  incidents 
which  occurred  years  ago.  If  any  peculiar 
means  be  adopted  to  impress  a  subject  or 
event  or  any  extraordinary  incident  on  the 
mind,  the  person  remembering  it  would 
surely  not  say  he  has  a  good  memory  (?)  A 
person  may  remember  perfectly  well  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Prince  of  Wales  going  to 
St.  Paul's  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  the  latest 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  or  the 
O'Connell  Centenary  in  Dublin,  but  yet 
would  not  remember  a  single  fact  that  he  may 
have  read  in  a  book,  though  he  had  gone  over 
it  twenty  times.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  the  excitement  or  the  peculiarity 
of  the  former  events  makes  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  memory.  We  therefore  see  that  meas- 
ures ought  to  be  adopted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  deal  with  facts  and  circumstances  very 
clearly.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  persons 
can  derive  benefit  by  copying  what  they  have 
to  learn  ?  A  person,  as  a  rule,  cannot  write 
as  quickly  as  he  can  read.  We  often,  while 
lecturing,  make  certain  remarks  in  order  that 
our  hearers  may  be  impressed  with  what  we 
say,  and  in  innumerable  instances  we  have 
been  informed  that  whenever  we  have  again  re- 
ferred to  the  various  points  of  the  same  subject 
the  remarks  crossed  the  memory  with  them. 
The  memory,  we  contend,  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated when  a  person  is  young-r-when  the 
brain  is  growing.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
ways  of  improving  it ;  bot  the  simplest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  effectual  method 
for  the  student  to  adopt  is  to  learn  a  verse  of 
poetry  every  evening,  just  before  he  retires 
to  rest,  and  say  it  by  heart  on  the  following 
morning.  If  he  continued  this  practice  for 
two  or  three  months  he  will  certainly  derive 
incalculable  benefit  from  it.  It  would 
scarcely  take  him  many  minutes  to  learn  to  say 
either  of  the  following  verses,  and  in  time  he 
would  have  his  memory  stored  with  many  in- 
teresting pieces : 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  I 

Lament  who  will,  in  fruitless  tears, 
The  speed  with  which  our  moments  fly, 

I  s»gh  not  over  vanished  years, 

But  watch  the  years  that  hasten  by.  • 

Keep  pushing — 'tis  wiser 

Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming  and  sighing 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle 

They  only  prevail 
Who  daily  march  onward. 

And  never  say  fail  I 
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Some  persons  prefer  studying  in  the  even- 
ing, others  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  recommend  those  who  have  not 
laid  down  any  rule,  to  adopt  the  following 
course :  They  should  retire  to  rest  about  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  their  usual 
time,  and  continue  studying  the  required 
work  until  they  gradually  fall  asleep.  We 
must  here  remind  them  to  be  careful  where 
they  place  the  lamp.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  should  read  the  work  once  or  twice, 
and  say  it  without  the  book ;  or  if  it  be  work 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  learn  word  for 
word,  they  may  ask  a  friend  to  hear  them. 
This  method  will,  in  most  cases,  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  matter  will  be  retained 
in  the  memory  for  months,  it  may  be  years. 
The  matter  becomes,  as  it  were,  photo- 
graphed on  the  mind.  In  our  younger  days 
we  tried  this  method,  and  have  since  recom- 
mended it  to  our  pupils,  whohave  assured  us 
that  they  also  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  it.  Of  course,  the  student  must  con- 
tinue it  for  two  or  three  months,  though  he 
will  derive  some  benefit  after  a  few  trials. 

Irish  Teachers'  JaumaL 


LOW   STANDARDS  AND  CHEAP 
FAME. 


THERE  was  much  in  the  address  of 
Prof.  AdamS;  of  Michigan  University, 
Ann  Aibor,  at  the  Cornell  University  Com- 
mencement, to  commend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  thoughtful  educators.  Should  they 
find  it  difhcult  to  accept  his  conclusions  at 
all  times,  they  wlil  at  least  admire  his  method 
and  the  clearness  of  his  statements.  His 
theme  related  to  '*  The  Influence  of  Higher 
Education  on  our  National  Prosperity,"  and 
his  argument  went  to  show  that  the  special- 
ization of  education,  as  seen  in  the  great 
number  of  denominational  colleges,  and  the 
concentration  of  State  energies  upon  the 
common  school  systems,  operate  to  lower 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  cause  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  liberally 
educated.  That  we  have  too  many  colleges, 
population  considered,  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted by  most  people.  The  rage  for  a  spe- 
cialization has  given  at  least  six  colleges,  or 
high-class  seminaries,  to  languish  out  a 
miserable  life  of  mendicancy,  where,  per- 
haps, one  well-endowed  and  carefully  man- 
aged institution  might  live  and  thrive.  The 
struggle  for  life  among  these  schools  is  some- 
thing tremendous.  Five-sixths  of  the  entire 
number   exist  in  a  condition  of  beggary. 


And  this  fact  by  itself  would  prepare  the  in- 
vestigator for  the  spectacle  of  deterioration 
so  forcibly  presented  by  Professor  Adams. 
The  professor,  however,  does  not,  we  think, 
sufficiently  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
common  school  system.  If  the  standard  of 
scholarship  has  lowered  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
standard  set  up  by  the  educators  in  our 
common  schools  is  as  much  higher  than 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  the  univer- 
sity standard  is  lower. 

This  may  be  an  age  of  low  standards  and 
cheap  fame,  as  Prof.  Adams  fears  must  be 
admitted.  But  every  age  has  declared  itself, 
by  its  scholars  and  by  its  critics,  an  age  of 
low  standards.  Fame,  too,  has  never  been 
beyond  the  means  of  any  enterprising  sham. 
In  fact,  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  fame.  But 
what  is  fame  ?  It  is  the  prominence  men 
in'\n  by  deeds  and  achievements  of  widely- 
differing  quality,  ranging  through  the  entire 
field  of  moral  development.  What  one  man 
deems  fame  another  may  deem  infamy.  And 
so  with  standards  of  scholarship.  To  ac- 
complished scholars  in  any  age  the  average 
standard  is  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  standard  of  scholarship  in  any  age 
exactly  measures  the  average  capacity  of 
that  age.  It  indicates  the  average  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  is  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected.  Without  any  de- 
sire to  detract  in  the  least  from  high  grade 
scholarship,  we  may  say  that  great  scholars 
have  not  usually  been  practical  men..  They 
have  not  led  great  movements  of  reform  as 
a  rule,  nor  have  they  generally  carried  off 
the  honors  to  be  obtained  in  field  or  forum. 
The  men  who  have  figured  as  leaders 
throughout  the  world,  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  camp,  whether  as  statesmen,  diplo- 
matists, or  chiefs,  have  not,  in  most  cases, 
been  noted  for  their  scholarship.  Very  few 
of  the  men  who  figured  most  prominently  in 
our  own  history  were  scholars,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  three  or  four  could  lay  claims 
to  what  is  generally  named  "  profound  scho- 
larship." Men  of  affairs  cannot  give  the 
time  necessary  to  achieve  such  a  result.  We 
have  no  record  of  a  nation  of  scholars,  and 
so  cannot  determine  what  such  a  nation 
would  achieve.  But  we  suspect  that,  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  standard  would  gradually  fall  by  the 
starvation  of  the  most  accomplished.  A  few 
would  survive,  and  these  would  deplore  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age. 

Besides,  all  progress  is  an  effort  for  equi- 
librium.   If  there  be  fewer  liberally-educated 
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men,  population  considered,  to-day  than 
there  were  thirty  years  ago,  can  we  not  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  really  well-ed- 
ucated persons  has  very  greatly  increased? 
That  is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  a  fact  because  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  our  common 
schools  and  our  normal  schools  is  rising  all 
the  time.  It  is  higher  this  year  than  it  was 
last,  and  it  will  be  higher  next  year  than  it 
is  now.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  scholarship  may  proceed 
without  weakening  the  hold  upon  the  prac- 
tical. If  we  have  not  reached  thai  point  yet 
it  is  not  so  very  far  away.  Meantime  the 
wealthy  can  afford  the  time  to  their  sons  and 
daughters  who  want  to  taste  the  delights  of 
profound  scholarship.  The  young  man  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  labor,  who  thirsts  for 
a  higher  standard  than  the  average,  can  rise 
to  it  by  dint  of  labor  if  he  is  worth  anything. 
The  example  afforded  by  such  achievements 
is  certainly  beneficial.  Few  can  achieve 
fame  in  that  direction,  but  the  fact  of  fame 
achieved  operates  to  keep  the  average  stand- 
ard higher  than  it  could  otherwise  be  kept. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  perfecting  of 
the  common  school  system  with  its  adjunct, 
the  normal,  would  enable  the  world  to  dis- 
pense with  the  greater  number  of  colleges 
and  seminaries.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
civilized  world  will  ever  be  able  to  dispense 
with  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  fact, 
special  training  for  the  professions  and  the 
arts  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  Languages, 
higher  mathematics  and  many  of  the  sciences 
can  never  be  successfully  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able, nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  be  made 
more  favorable.  The  common  school  reaches 
its  greatest  force  for  doing  good  when  it  aims 
at  giving  a  good  English  education  to  the 
scholar,  and  goes  no  further.  It  attempting 
to  do  more  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
system  will  deteriorate,  and  falling  short  of 
that,  the  effect  will  be  depressing  everywhere, 
as  well  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
as  in  the  business  channels  of  the  country. 
Fhiia.  N,  American, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE  following  questions  are  aside  from  the  beaten 
track  of  examination  lists.  They  are  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  ol 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  may  suggest  to  teach- 
ers subjects  for  thought  and  investigation  that  will 
prove  both  interesting  and  profitable : 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Describe  the  doctrine  of  representative  images,  and 
give  something  of  its  history.    Which  of  the  senses 


enables  us  to  form  conceptions  ?  Give  explanations. 
Define  consciousness,  and  give  instances  of  abnormal 
states  of  double  consciousness.  Enumerate  and  clas- 
sify the  ideas  obtained  by  original  suggestions.  De- 
fine abstraction,  and  show  how  it  ditiers  from  other 
faculties.  State  and  apply  the  objective  laws  of  as- 
sociation.  Explain  the  relation  of  a  cultivated  mem- 
ory to  an  accurate  practical  judgment.  What  is  a 
syllogism,  and  what  is  a  sophism  ?  Give  examples 
of  affirmative  and  negative  syllogisms,  and  of  tour 
kinds  of  sophisms,  with  the  names  of  the  terms  in 
each  case.  What  is  the  difference  between  direct 
and  circumstantial  evidence.  Upon  what  two  truths 
does  the  former  rest  ?  State  the  difference  between 
active  and  passive  imagination. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Topics. — Celtic  writers.  An  outline  of  the  history 
of  printing,  and  of  its  introduction  into  England. 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  works.  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Shakespeare's  works.  Names  of 
the  authors  of  the  Fourth  Era,  with  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  Milton's  works.  Addison's  works. 
Goldsmith's  works.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works. 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  works. 

S/udy  of  IVords, — Give  the  derivation,  history  and 
meaning  of  the  following  words :  Album,  assassin, 
bedlam,  capital  and  capitol,  crescent,  conclave,  dol- 
lar, expense,  farrier,  jubilee,  locofoco,  melancholy, 
orange,  passover,  quiz,  retort,  surname,  sympathy,, 
volume,  which  and  who. 

GEOLOGY. 

Describe  syenite,  gneiss,  conglomerate,  oolite  and 
porphyry ;  and  state  the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 
Give  the  divisions  of  the  sub-kingdom  of  moUusks; 
name  the  period  when  each  was  introduced,  when 
each  was  most  prominent ;  and  when  it  became  ex- 
tinct. Describe  the  formation  of  coal  and  coal  meas- 
ures ;  also  describe  the  different  varieties  of  mineral 
coal,  and  name  other  minerals  containing  carbon. 
Describe  the  efifects  of  the  Appalachian  revolution. 
Enumerate  the  kinds  of  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  for- 
mation in  North  America.  Describe  the  animals  of 
the  tertiary;  also  state  the  special  peculiarities  of 
th9  mammals  of  the  post-tertiary  in  each  continent. 
Describe  the  fossils  of  man  and  his  works.  What 
physical  causes  may  account  for  the  extermination  of 
species  and  the  exUnciions  of  tribes  ?  Describe  the 
effect  of  waves  on  the  outline  of  coasts.  What  rocks 
of  known  age*  are  found  in  New  England,  and  in 
what  localiues  ?  

ASTRONOMY. 

Describe  the  transit  instrument  and  its  use.  How 
are  the  distance  and  real  diameter  of  the  moon  ob- 
tained? Desciibe  the  zodiacal  light,  and  state  the 
theory  of  its  cause  which  Loomis  presents.  State 
and  explain  Kepler's  laws.  What  is  now  supposed 
to  be  the  value  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun, 
and  by  what  methods  is  it  obtained  ?  Give  the  i^is- 
tory  of  the  discovery  of  the  asteroids.  What  was 
Giber's  hypothesis  respecting  their  origin,  and  how 
does  the  nebular  hypothesis  account  for  their  exis- 
tence ?  Name  the  planets  and  the  secondaries  in  the 
order  of  their  size,  with  approximate  diameters; 
again,  in  the  order  of  discovery,  with  dates  for  those 
discovered  within  the  last  three  or  four  centuries. 
Describe  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  late  comet's 
tail  and  explain  the  supposed  cause.  Describe  Ursa  Mi- 
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nor,  Corona  Borealis,  Canis  Mnjor,  Cassiopeia,  and 
Leo.  Give  drawings  and  mythological  history  of  any 
two  of  them.  Are  all  the  nebule  resolvable  into 
stars  ?  Give  the  results  of  the  use  of  both  telescope 
and  spectroscope.  Are  the  distance  and  size  of  the 
nebulae  known  ?  

CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

What  are  the  three  forms  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  passed  ?  Give  dates 
and  explain.  What  part  did  Rhode  Island  take  in 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Write  and  discuss  Art.  i,  sec.  8, 
clause  8.  [Patents  and  copyrights.]  Write  Art.  2, 
sec.  I,  clause  6.  [Succession  to  the  Presidency.] 
State  what  provision  Congress  has  made.  Write 
Art.  3,  sec.  2,  clause  2.  Also  explain  the  difference 
between  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  Write 
and  discuss  Art.  4,  sec.  4.  [U.  S.  guarantle  to  states.] 
Write  Art.  5.  [Amendments.]  How  many  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted,  and  when  ?  What  causes 
led  to  their  adoption,  respectively  ?  What  parts  of 
the  original  Constitution  have  been  affected  by  them? 
Write  and  discuss  Amendment  6.  [Trial  by  jury,  &c.] 
Write  and  discuss  Amendment  15. 

CHEMISTRY. 

What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  six  sjrstems  of 
crystallization?  Give  examples  of  the  first  and  sixth. 
Define  isomerism,  allotropism,  amorphism,  efflores- 
cence and  deliquescence,  with  examples.  How  was 
oxygen  discovered,  and  what  are  the  present  modes 
of  obtaining  it,  with  equations  ?  How  much  oxygen 
can  be  obtained  from  one  pound  of  the  material  em- 
ployed, in  either  case?  What  are  the  properties, 
uses  and  methods  of  making  sulphurous  acid,  with 
equations  ?  Describe  the  manufacture  and  action  of 
gunpowder,  with  equations.  How  does  steel  differ 
from  iron ;  and  how  is  it  made  ?  Name  the  insolu- 
ble sulphates,  chlorides  and  carbonates.  Also,  give 
the  common  names.  Describe  the  most  common  salts 
of  mercury  and  silver.  What  are  the  relations  of 
sugar,  starch  and  cellulin  in  the  plant  ?  Also,  give 
an  equation  showing  how  starch  is  made  in  the 
plant.     Describe  the  albuminous  plant. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  « 

How  are  the  following  measures  determined :  me- 
tre, litre,  gramme,  kilometre,  and  kilogramme  ?  What 
is  the  value  of  each,  expressed  in  the  English  system  ? 
Explain  capillary  action.  What  principles  govern 
the  amount  of  friction  between  two  bodies  ?  What 
is  Newton's  law  of* gravitation  ?  How  much  would 
a  body  weigh  2,000  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  how  much  2,000  miles  below,  if  its  weight 
be  too  pounds  at  the  surface  ?  Explain  three  exper- 
iments with  a  hollow  globe  and  an  air-pump,  or  con- 
denser, to  show  that  air  has  weight.  Upon  what  is 
the  velocity  of  sounds  in  gases  dependent?  How 
does  the  velocity  in  gases  compare  with  that  in  liquids 
and  solids?  Describe  the  position,  size,  distance, 
etc.,  of  an  image  made  by  an  object  placed  between 
the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  and  the  sur- 
face; draw  a  figure.  Enumerate  the  sources  of  heat. 
Explain  the  construction  of  boilers  of  locomotives, 
and  the  kind  of  engine  employed.  Describe  elec- 
trotyping.  

RHETORIC. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  English  language  in 
r^ard  to  synonyms,  and  why  ?    Distinguish  between 


if'//,  murder  and  assassinate.  Define  periodic,  loose, 
and  balanced  sentences,  with  examples.  Give  the 
rule  for  the  position  of  the  principal  subject  in  the 
sentence :  How  may  inversion  be  produced  ?  What 
rules  should  be  observed  in  maintaining  the  unity  of 
a  sentence ?  Define  antithesis  .and  metonymy,  with 
examples.  Name  and  explain  the  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "  2>al  and  duty  are  not  slow,  but 
on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait."  "Thought 
in  the  mine  may  come  forth  gold  or  dross ;  when 
coined  in  words  we  know  its  real  worth."  •*  Pres- 
ence of  mind  is  greatly  promoted  by  absence  of  body." 
What  qualities  and  circumstances  produce  the  feel- 
ing of  sublimity  ?  Define  the  four  kinds  of  English 
verse,  with  examples  of  each.  Enumerate  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  poetry,  and  give  the  character  and  con- 
ditions of  the  epic.  What  are  the  four  points  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  which  require  attention  ?  Describe 
each. 


OUR  LITTLE  GIRLS. 


BY  J.  S.  GALLOWAY,  M.  D. 


A  GRADED  school  in  our  village!  Two 
hundred  scholars  and  five  teachers,  all 
nicely  provided  for  in  our  handsome  new 
school  building  I  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Noth- 
ing worthy  of  special  notice.  Other  villages 
have  their  graded  schools,  many  of  them 
much  larger  and  in  much  finer  houses  than 
ours.  Comparatively,  then,  we  have  not 
much  to  boast  of. 

But  a  thought,  if  you  please;  a  thought  no 
more  applicable  to  this  than  to  other  com- 
munities. Of  these  two  hundred  scholars 
one-half  are  girls — many  of  them  little  girls. 
We  do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
boys.  No,  indeed  !  They  are  all  the  material 
of  which  men  are  made — men,  strong  in  mind, 
strong  in  moral  force,  strong  in  muscle,  and 
are  one  of  the  great  wants  of  theage.  Women 
aside,  may  it  not  be  said  they  are  the  great 
want  of  the  world  to-day?  God  bless  the 
boys,  and  let  us  all  love  and  bless  them  while 
we  strive  so  to  train  them  up  that  they  shall 
be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  all  around 
them. 

But  these  girls — these  angels  of  our  house- 
holds !  How  ready  are  we  to  sacrifice  com- 
fort— ^anything  for  their  good.  How  gladly 
would  we  peer  into  the  darkness  of  the  future 
and  see,  if  see  we  could,  what  is  in  store  for 
them.  How  deeply  solicitous  are  we  for 
every  one  of  them  I  We  would  not  willingly 
anticipate  for  any  one  of  them  a  life  fraught 
with  anything  but  the  highest  enjoyment. 
How  many  of  them  will  realize  it?  One  in 
ten?  One  in  fifty?  Alas  I  when  looking 
upon  the  feeble,  suffering  mothers,  and  re- 
membering that  hereditary  influences  and 
daily  habits  were  more  favorable  for  them 
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than  for  these  little  ones;  and  in  our  imagi- 
nation, adding  to  the  intensity  of  prospective 
sufiferings  as  much  as  has  been  added  to  the 
influences  operating  to  produce  and  aggra- 
vate them,  are  we  not  impelled  to  answer, 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred. 

Scarcely  one  in  one  hundred  will  realize 
the  highest  attainable  comfort,  the  most 
vigorous,  or  the  moral  and  mental  growth 
and  discipline  to  which  they  might  attain  if 
subjected  to  the  most  favorable  influences. 
Many,  yes,  most  of  them,  will  be  poor,  weak 
nervous  invalids,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
a  burden  to  all  who  sustain  intimate  rela- 
tions to  them.  Fathers  and  mothers — all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  girls  who  are  so 
soon  to  be  the  women  of  our  land,  will  you 
not  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  of  truth, 
though  it  may  fill  your  fond  hearts  with 
crushing  sadness?  Or  will  you  close  your  eyes 
to  the  painful  prospect  and  say  it  is  their  man- 
ifest destiny  so  to  suffer,  and  we  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it  ?  It  is  too  true  that  individ- 
ually you  can  do  but  little,  but  collectively  you 
can  do  much.  Will  you  then  wait  for  others 
to  begin,  while  they  as  listlessly  wait  for 
you?  'Tis  thus  the  torrent  of  evil  flows 
on  in  the  world  for  want  of  hands  to  check 
it,  and  yet  hands  are  unemployed  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere,  enough  of  them  to 
root  out  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  our  race  in  a  single  generation. 

It  will  not  do  to  plead  that  we  know  not 
what  is  to  be  done.  I^uther  did  not  know 
when  he  began  his  work  that  the  church  was 
to  be  revolutionized.  The  obligation  is 
upon  you — upon  us  all.  The  duty  is  to  use 
the  light  and  knowledge  we  have,  and  seek 
for  more  as  we  need  it.  Let  us  resolve,  so 
far  as  our  influence  can  accomplish,  that  our 
girls  shall  he  stronger,  healthier,  happier  and 
more  useful  than  their  mothers  are. 

The  CampleU  Man. 
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SHE  was  just  like  a  mother  to  as;  I  cannot  im- 
agine how  we  could  live  without  her.  She  had 
taught  more  years  than  any  of  us  had  lived,  yet  it  had 
not  soured  or  hardened  her  in  the  least.  She  was  as 
young  at  heart  as  any  of  us,  and  more  tender  and 
sympathetic  than  a  young  person  can  be ;  for  she  had 
been  through  all  our  experience,  and  knew  just  h(ntt 
UttU  things  hurt,'  so  she  could  sympathize  under- 
standingly.  She  had  been  our  teacher  fr6m  the  time 
when  we  wept  our  little  weeps  over  addition  or  frac- 
tions till  we  brought  our  graduation  essays  to  her  for 
correction — our  friend  and  adviser  always. 

Now  we  were  teaching,  Lizzie,  Emma  and  I,  and 
found  more  need  than  ever  of  Miss  Elliott's  aid  and 
comforting.     Friday  nights  we  would  gather  round 


her  in  that  blessed  old  sandfcum,  up  close  to  the  roof, 
and  pour  the  week's  experience  into  her  sympathetic 
ear. 

She  had  taught  all  the  week,  too,  with  as  many 
scholars  as  all  of  us  put  together — and  doubtless  had 
vexations  and  troubles  as  well  as  we,  but  somehow 
we  never  thought  about  that,  and  she  never  reminded 
us  of  it.  It  all  seemed  so  natural  then  that  she  should 
bear  our  burdens,  we  never  stopped  to  think  how  it 
came  about.  Now  I  believe  it  was  because  she  al- 
ways had  **  A  heart  at  leisuie  from  itseif  to  soothe 
and  sympathize." 

There  had  been  a  break  in  our  circle  for  some 
months.  Emma  had  been  teaching  in  a  distant  city. 
Now  she  had  returned,  and  we  were  in  our  usual  Fri- 
day night  cluster  around  **  Miss  Elliott.  As  our  cus- 
tomary chatter  was  quieting  down  somewhat,  Lizzie 
said :  *'  How  does  it  happen,  Miss  Elliott,  that  you 
say  so  little  to  us  about  school  government  ?"  **That's 
just  what  I've  been  thinking,"  said  1 ;  "  You  have 
told  us  how  best  to  teach  arithmetic,  grammar,  history 
and  all  the  ologies  Irom  A — B— C—ology  up;  yet 
you  never  tell  us  how  to  keep  the  harum-scarum 
youngsters  out  ot  mischief,  or  what  to  do  with  them 
when  they  do  get  into  it." 

'*  I  thought  you  knew  all  the  laws  of  mischief  by 
heart,  and  so  had  no  netd  of  teaching,"  said  Miss 
Elliott,  her  eyes  twinkling  comically.  I  subsided ; 
ever  since  becoming  a  teacher  1  had  been  subject  to 
lits  of  repentance  for  the  trouble  I  used  to  cause  my 
teacher — said  paroxysms  being  always  produced  by 
some  mischievous  prank  m  my  scholars  so  exactly 
like  those  1  used  to  play  off  on  my  teacher,  I  could 
not  deny  their  relatiun&hip. 

"Setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  is  that?"  asked 
Lizzie.  '*  I  suppose  you  think  we  tried  all  sorts  of 
mischief  ourselves,  and  so  learned  by  experience 
your  method  of  dealing  with  such  cases." 
'  **  It  is  partly  that,"  said  Miss  Elliott,  laughing ; 
then  continued  moie  soberly,  "  but  mainly  because 
government  is  so  much  an  indvidual  matter  between 
each  teacher  and  every  scholar,  that  no  general  rules 
ior  it  can  be  given.  When  I  was  ot  your  age  I  could 
have  wniten  volumes  on  school  government,  telling 
exactly  what  to  du  in  this,  that  and  the  other  case ; 
but  tlie  older  I  grow  the  less  faith  I  have  in  any  cast- 
iron  rules.  What  we  need  m  government  isjlexibtlity, 
to  suit  itself  to  each  particular  case ;  we  must  study 
each  scholar  separately,  his  disposition,  tastes,  home 
surroundings,  ail  influencing  circumstances,  and  then 
deal  with  each  as  his  case  requires.  '  <  What's  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.'  " 

**  That's  so  1"  exclaimed  Emma  with  more  force 
than  elegance.  We  did  not  mind  the  elegance ;  her 
face  showed  she  had  an  experience  to  tell,  but  she 
was  not  quite  ready  to  tell  it.  We  knew  h^  too  well 
to  hurry  her,  feeling  she  would  tell  it  all  in  good  time. 
So  Miss  Elliott  continued,  **  Here  are  a  lew  general 
rules  which  ma/  help  you  : 

Don't  talk  much  about  order. 

Don't  stand  on  your  dignity. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  join  in  a  laugh  with  your 
scholars,  even  if  the  laugh  is  against  you. 

Don't  be  afraid  toconlcss  to  them  that  you  are  wtong 
when  you  are  wrong. 
.  Don't  let  your  scholars  be  afraid  of  you. 

Our  eyes  opened  wide.  "  Well,"  said  Lizzie  with 
a  gasp,  "  most  people  would  exchange  your  *  don'ts' 
into  'do's.'  Still" — after  thinking  a  moment — "I 
do  believe  that  is  just  the  way  you  did  with  us ;  you. 
never  did  stand  on  your  dignity ;  we  never  were  afraid- 
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of  you  ;  but  I  thought  it  jifet  happened^  because  you 
had  always  known  us  and  because — because  " — Em- 
ma finished  her  sentence — "  because  you  loved  us 
so." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  responded  Miss  Elliott,  warmly. 
**  living  our  scholars  is  the  great  secret  of  governing 
them .  Not  that  wishy-washy  kind  of  love  which 
allows  them  to  do  just  as  they  please — ride  to  de- 
struction at  a  gallop  if  the  exercise  delights  them — 
but  a  love  so  strong,  so  pure,  it  can  bear  to  sacrifice 
in  them  or  in  ourselves,  the  right  hand  or  the  right 
eye,  rather  than  have  them  to  offend.  Such  love  is 
keen-sighted;  it  reads  the  character  of  each  child, 
and  so  helps  us  to  deal  with  all  according  to  their 
several  needs.  It  will  never  do  to  consider  our 
scholars  as  so  much  *  boy  *  or  *  girl '  cut  off  from  the 
general  supply,  and  treat  all  alike.  No  two  scholars 
ought  to  be  treated  alike." 

"  I  tried  treating  all  alike,"  exclaimed  Emma,  "and 
I  almost  broke  a  poor  girl's  heart  1 "  The  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

« Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Miss  Elliott  encour- 
agingly. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  had  never  seen  one  of  my  pu- 
pils till  I  commenced  teaching ;  knew  nothing  of  their 
dispositions,  histories,  or  surroundings.  But  I  heard 
so  much  of  the  *  partiality '  shown  by  my  predeces- 
sor, I  determined  that  sin  should  not  be  laid  to  my 
charge;  I  would  treat  all  just  exactly  alike;  and  a 
pretty  mess  I  made  of  things  by  so  doing. 

"  There  were  fifty  different  bodies  and  souls,  each 
built  on  its  own  individual  plan, — very  strange  plans 
some  of  them  seemed,  too.  There  was  one,  the  ugli- 
est-looking  mortal  I  ever  saw — ugly  in  the  American 
sense,  I  mean,  not  the  English,  for  she  wa$  not  so 
homely ;  her  features  were  good ;  so  was  her  figure 
— ^but  such  an  expression  I  never  saw  on  any  human 
face.  It  fairly  made  me  shudder,  it  was  so  full  of 
hate; — yes,  ^a/^ — no  softer  word  expresses  it,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  Miss  Elliott's  deprecating  look. 
"  She  seemed  to  hate  the  whole  world,  all  the  scholars, 
me ;  a  sullen,  dogged  hate  it  was,  fairly  glaring  out 
of  every  look  and  motion.  It  was  defiant  as  well 
as  sullen,  if  you  can  picture  such  a  combination.  She 
never  did  resist  my  authority,  yet  she  seemed  always 
on  the  point  of  doing  so.  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  any  moment  to  have  her  knock  me  down, 
— every  time  I  spoke  to  her  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  fairly  feel  the  clinching  of  her  fist  to  do  so." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  Miss  Elliott ;  she  did  not  say 
which  girl,  and  we  thought  she  meant  Emma;  but 
Emma  knew  better. 

"  Poor  girl,  you  may  well  say,"  she  replied ;  "  and 
there  I  was  such  a  dolt  as  not  to  know  there  must  be 
some  peculiar  reason,  which  demanded  peculiar  treat- 
ment for  auch  an  unnatural  state  ot  things — a  young 
girl's  body  with  a  hardened,  hating  soul  inside  it — 
so  I  went  siupidly  on  with  my  treating-all-alike,  nev- 
er trying  to  get  at  the  terrible  secret,  ^r  to  draw  that 
poor  fiend-haunted  heart  one  particle  nearer  me." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  were  kind  to  her,"  said  Lizzie, 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  Emma's  self-reproach. 

"  Kind  ! — I  just  let  her  alone,  when  letting  alone 
was  the  worst  unkindness  I  could  have  done  the  poor 
thing.  I  believe  one  thing  that  made  me  worse  was 
that  her  name  was  Lizzie,  it  seemed  such  a  desecra- 
tion ;  I  could  not  quite  forgive  her  for  having  your 
name.  I  could  not  get  near  her ;  at  least,  I  never 
tried,  but  just  heard  her  recite  with  the  rest,  said 
*  good  morning '  when  we  met  and  •  good  evening ' 
when  we  parted ;  and  that  was  all. 


"  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  things  went  on  so  for 
two  months,  till  one  afternoon  I  was  astonished  to 
see  Lizzie's  head  down  on  her  desk,  and  her  whole 
frame  shaking  as  with  suppressed  sobs.  I  never  had 
seen  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  did  not  believe 
she  couid  cry,  was  vaguely  wondering  what  would 
come  next,  and  what  I  should  do  about  it,  when  the 
bell  sounded  for  dismission  and  the  scholars  filed 
out.  Lizzie  did  not  stir  till  the  last  one  had  left  the 
room ;  then  suddenly  rushing  up  to  the  desk  where 
I  sat,  she  threw  herself  on  the  floor  at  my  feet,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  my  lap,  and  burst  into  such  a  tempest 
of  sobs  and  tears,  it  fairly  frightened  me.  It  was 
nothing  like  the  crying  of  a  young  girl,  but  like  the 
struggling  of  a  strong  man  with  his  agony.  I  tell 
you  it  was  terrible ;  she  shook  all  over ;  her  face  was 
fairly  purple.  I  thought  she  was  going  into  convul- 
sions. I  tried  to  soothe  her  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter,  but  for  a  long  time  could  get  nothing  out  of 
her  but  'My  father!*  *  My  father!'  Is  he  dead? 
•No,  no!'  Sick?  *Oh,no!'  Vrhtit  does  at/ him  f 
Not  till  after  an  hour's  trying  did  it  come  ou  t :  •  They 
say  he  is  a  murderer  1 ' 

**  Then  the  truth  dawned  upon  me.  I  had  heard 
the  story  on  first  coming  to  the  city,  but  as  then  all 
the  names  were  strange  I  had  not  connected  the  in- 
cident with  Lizzie's  father. 

"  He  was  a  police  ofiicer,  slight  in  body,  but  plucky 
to  foolhardiness.  His  comrades  jeered  him  on  ao- 
count  ot  his  size,  even  hinted  that  he  was  lacking  in 
courage — not  because  they  believed  it,  but  only,  as 
they  said,  *to  see  the  little  fellow  spit  fire.'  Stung 
by  their  taunts  he  determined  to  show  them  the  stuff 
he  was  made  of,  by  undertaking  a  job  from  which 
they  all  shrank — the  arrest  of  a  notorious  rough.  He 
was  advised  to  take  a  posse  with  him,  as  the  man  was 
a  big  burly  fellow,  always  ready  to  fight,  and  would 
probably  be  found  in  some  saloon,  surrounded  by  his 
fellows.  But  Lizzie's  father  was  in  no  mood  to  ask 
aid  of  his  fellow  officers ;  so  he  set  off  alone,  saying 
he  could  call  on  citizens  for  help.  He  found  hii 
man  in  one  of  the  worst  dens  of  the  city,  went  in  sin- 
gle-handed to  arrest  him,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, was  himself  almost  beaten  to  death,  and  to 
save  his  own  life,  fired  a  shot  which  killed  his  antag- 
onist." 

"  But  his  act  was  justifiable,"  said  we  all. 

"  Yes,  but  remember  the  only  witnesses  were  the 
dead  man's  friends,  and  their  story  made  out  a  bad 
case  for  Lizzie's  father.  And  for  days  he  could  not 
tell  his  own  story,  for  he  lay  unconscious  or  raving 
in  delirium  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head 
received  in  the  me/ee.  Meanwhile  his  enemies  work- 
ed up  a  strong  public  opinion  against  him,  and  he 
was  arrested  for  murder.  When  the  real  facts  were 
developed  in  his  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  But  the 
stigma  remained ;  he  had  been  accused  of  murder, 
many  still  believed  him  guilty.  The  man  had  really 
died  by  his  act — not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  about. 
Brooding  over  these  things,  aided  probably  by  the 
disordered  action  of  the  brain,  caused  by  his  antag- 
onist's blow,  had  completely  transformed  him.  From 
being  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  unusually  affectionate 
to  his  family,  he  became  gloomy,  morose  and  petu- 
lant; *  not  like  the^ame  man,'  Lizzie  said. 

"  The  effect  on  her  was  terrible ;  seeing  her  idol- 
ized father  sufler,  as  it  seemed,  so  unjustly,  embitter- 
ed her  against  the  world  whicn  had  thus  mistreated 
him.  She  hated  men  for  doing  him  the  wrong;  she 
hated  God  for  permitting  them  to  do  it.  She  was 
not  a  demonstrative  girl;  she   could   not  put  her 
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trouble  into  words,  but  shut  it  up  in  her  heart,  where 
it  rankled  till  she  was  well-nigh  frantic.  The  out- 
burst to-day  was  caused  by  her  schoolmates,  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  children,  often  so  pitilessly  cruel, 
taunting  her  with  her  father's  disgrace.  Now  that 
the  long  pent-up  stream  had  burst  its  barriers,  it 
swept  ffli  before  it.  It  was  an  hour  before  anything 
like  calm  came  to  the  poor  tempest-tossed  soul.  But 
it  was  an  hour  well  spent  to  both  of  us,  for  in  it  we 
both  learned  a  lesson  we  shall  not  forget  to  our 
dying  day, — she  that  loving  is  better  than  hating; 
and  I,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  treat  all  scholars  alike." 
— Mary  AlUn  West,  in  lilinois  SchoolmasUr, 


BEGINNINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  child  is  no  sooner  born  than  its 
education  may  be  said  to  begin.  The 
first  gasp  for  air  the  infant  makes,  and  the 
pressure  it  feels  at  its  mother's  breast,  are  les- 
sons learned.  With  each  progressive  step 
in  the  relationship  of  the  child  with  persons 
and  things  external  to  itself,  its  nurse,  its 
food,  the  light,  and  the  various  other  beings 
and  objects  which  may  surround  it,  it  is 
acquiring  the  elements  which  form  the  basis 
of  all  education. 

The  earliest  years  of  childhood  are  most 
profitably  spent  in  the  development  of  those 
observing  faculties  which  the  young  exercise 
with  instinctive  readiness.  Easily,  however, 
and  spontaneously  as  the  power  of  observa- 
tion of  the  child  seems  to  act,  it  must  not 
be  presumed  that  all  guidance,  on  the  part 
of  parent,  nurse,  or  whoever  may  have  charge 
of  it,  is  supererogatory.  Children  may  be 
aided,  from  the  very  earliest  age,  with  great 
advantage  even  in  learning  those  objective 
lessons  which  most  of  them  are  so  forward 
in  acquiring. 

Those  who  have  the  constant  care  of  the 
infant,  or  even  they  who  may  be  only  brought 
into  casual  relation  with  it,  can  seldom  resist 
the  invitation  the  little  creature,  by  its  many 
endearing  ways,  gives  to  notice.  It  thus, 
without  any  systematic  effort,  or  even  with 
a  good  deal  of  apparent  negligence,  will  se- 
cure for  itself  at  tim.es  the  means  it  requires 
for  the  development  of  its  observing  powers. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  are  incapa- 
ble, from  perversity  of  disposition  or  want 
of  natural  animation,  of  responding  even  to 
the  invitation  to  mirth  of  an  infant's  smile. 
Such  should  never  be  allowed,  if  possible,  to 
have  charge  of  the  young.  A  cheerful  dis- 
position should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  requisites  of  a  good  nurse. 
Mothers  should,  moreover,  especially  culti- 
vate a  lively  manner  with  their  children. 
All  the  surroundings,  if  possible^  of  the  child 


should  be  animating,  and  objects  noticeable 
from  brightness  of  color  and  distinctness 
of  figure  ought  to  be  placed  within  reach  of 
his  daily  vision. 

Systematic  intellectual  education  of  the 
child  should  be  deferred  until  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  Previous  to 
that  period  it  may  be  allowed  to  pick  up, 
like  Moses  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,*'  a 
miscellaneous  education  at  home.  During 
the  years  of  infancy,  of  course,  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  do  more  than  arouse  and  en- 
gage the  observing  powers  by  those  means 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  sym- 
pathetic mother  and  a  lively,  good-natured 
attendant. 

Those  skillful  teachers,  the  Germans,  do 
not  admit  any  pupil  into  their  most  elemen- 
tary school  before  the  age  of  six  years.  This 
is  as  early  a  period  as  most  children  can  be 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  systematic 
study.  Intellectual  pursuits  even  then  can 
not  be  persistently  followed  unless  combined 
with  a  careful  training  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers. Exclusive  culture  of  the  mind  is  dan- 
gerous at  all  ages,  but  more  especially  during 
the  earliest. 

While  the  bodily  vigor  is  carefully  promot- 
ed by  abundance  of  good  food,  playful  ex- 
ercise, and  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  there  is 
very  little  risk  of  the  young  being  intellec- 
tually overworked.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
children  who  are  said  to  have  broken  down 
under  the  weight  of  their  studies  have  not 
been  injured  by  too  much  work,  but  too  lit- 
tle play.  If  a  proper  care  should  be  taken 
to  sustain  a  just  balance  between  the  body 
and  mind,  both  would  be  found  capable  of 
greater  effort  than  either  is  wont  to  exhibit, 
and  with  the  result  of  increased  robustness. 

John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  in  his  "Autobi- 
ography * '  that  he  began  the  study  of  Greek 
at  an  age  earlier  than  he  could  remember, 
but  which  his  family  assured  him  was  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old.  Before  he 
reached  his  teens  he  had  traveled  over  the 
vast  domains  of  ancient,  classical,  and  a 
large  portion  of  English  literature.  Although 
Mill  placed  a  very  modest  estimate  on  his 
natural  powers,  he  accomplished  what  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  was  never  accomplished  before 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life.  It  would  not 
only  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  effect  the  same 
results  by  the  same  means  in  most  children, 
but,  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  it  would 
fail  in  ninety-nine  hundred  cases  out  of  ten 
thousand  by  the  premature  extinction  of 
mind  and  body,  causing  either  the  death  or 
idiocy  of  those  subjected  to  the  process. 
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THE  SCHOQIi  JQURITAL« 

LANCASTER,  DBCBMBBR,  1875. 
J.  R  WICKERSHAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY. 


THE  paper  of  Mr.  Valentine  on  the  Co- 
Education  of  the  Sexes,  published  in 
another  part  of  this  number  of  The  Journal^ 
is  a  comprehensive  and  strong  presentation 
of  the  author's  view  of  the  subject.  And 
Mr.  Valentine  is  a  competent  witness  in  the 
case.  His  own  education  was  in  good  part 
received  in  an  institution  open  to  both  sexes, 
both  sexes  are  admitted  into  the  high  school 
of  Reading,  of  which  he  was  principal  a  good 
many  years,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  a 
school  board  whose  fixed  policy  is  that  of  co- 
education. The  extreme  friends  of  co-edu- 
cation will  hardly  agree  with  him  in  his  posi- 
tion that  if  both  sexes  be  admitted  into  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  there  should 
be  provided  for  each  a  special  course  of  study 
suited  to  their  respective  educational  require- 
ments ;  but  the  principal  opposition  to  his 
views  will  come  from  those  who  are  entirely 
opposed  to  co-education  except  perhaps  in 
primary  schools.  Mr.  Valentine,  unless  his 
tastes  have  greatly  changed  of  late  years,  will 
enjoy  a  debate  on  this  subject,  no  matter 
how  warm  it  may  become,  and  our  columns 
are  open  to  any  who  may  feel  ready  to  r)pen 
up  the  subject  on  the  other  side. 

William  T.  Seal,  the  author  of  the  article 
"  A  Little  More  Play,"  printed  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Jaumaly  is  the  principal  of  an  ex 
cellent  seminary  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  county. 
Pa.  He  writes  both  knowingly  and  feelingly, 
and  teachers  would  do  well  to  give  some 
thought  to  his  views.  We  expect  to  publish 
soon  another  article  from  a  different  source 
on  the  same  subject.  We  are  satisfied,  with 
Mr.  Seal,  that  there  should  be  both  more  play 
in  work  and  more  work  in  play. 


The  recently  appointed  state  superintend- 
ent of  Delaware  has  been  holding  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Middletown,  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  well  attended  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful. W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  our  state,  wasone 
of  the  principal  instructors,  and  the  reports 
show  that  he  became  quite  a  favorite  with 
the  Delawarians.  Superintendent  Harlan, 
of  Wilmington,  was  very  active  during  the 
proceedings.     One  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 


institute  was  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  institute  hereby  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
suggests  that  a  preliminary  meeting  for  organization 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  day 
of  December,  1875. 

Resolved^  That  Prof.  Harlan,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Wilmington,  aided  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  institute,  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  be 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  said  meeting. 

Wb  learn  that  Superintendents  Gahan  and 
Transeau,  of  Lycoming  county,  have  com- 
menced^active  preparations  looking  towards 
the  proper  representation  of  the  schools  of 
that  county  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
The  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  re- 
fers to  Mr.  Gahan's  plans : 

Every  member  of  each  school  and  every  school  in 
the  county  are  expected  to  be  the  competitors.  Let- 
ter and  figure  printing,  maps  and  perspective  draw- 
ing, mechanical  execution  of  problems  of  any  de- 
scription in  common  school  books,  specimens  of  pen- 
manship, letters  and  essays  considered  both  in  refer- 
ence to  the  neatness  of  finish  and  the  excellency  of 
thought,  are  the  subjects  for  competition.  Every 
school  in  the  district  at  a  specified  time  is  to  present 
its  work  for  examination.  The  finest  specimens  from 
each  district  will  be  collected  for  the  county,  and  the 
best  specimens  of  each  set  will  be  collected  and  suit- 
ably arranged  and  presented  for  exhibition  at  the 
Centennial.  Competent  judges  will  be  appointed  by 
the  superintendent,  who  will  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously examine  the  specimens  presented  for  their  in- 
spection, and  report  to  the  executive  officer  the  re- 
sult of  their  decisions.  By  this  means  the  superin- 
tendent hopes  to  infuse  a  new  and  valuable  interest 
into  the  schools  and  advance  them  to  a  standard 
hitherto  unattempted  and  unattained. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Tran- 
seau, the  Williamsport  school  board  ap- 
pointed, at  its  last  meeting,  the  following 
directorsasaCentennial Committee :  Messrs. 
Kline,  Bentley,  Wheeler,  Bubband  Dietrick. 

Corner-Stone  Laying. — The  comer-stone 
of  the  new  normal  school  building  at  Blooms- 
burg,  to  be  erected  in  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks  since,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  30th  of 
October.  The  new  building  will  be  larger 
and  more  complete  than  the.  old  one  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  the 
first  of  April  next.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  a  large  concourse 
of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  exercises. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Elwell,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Senator 
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Allen,  of  Williamsport,  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cron, 
and  Dr.  Griswold.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Bloonasburg  Cornet  Band  and  the  Society 
Glee  Clubs.  The  following  song  written  for 
the  occasion  shows  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
enterprise : 

This  day  with  joyful  greeting, 
And  hopeful  hearts  so  true, 
We  come,  in  friendly  meeting, 

Our  pledges  to  renew; 
Best  wishes  have  we  ever 
For  Alma  Mater  dear. 
Her  sorrow  did  not  sever. 
But  drew  our  hearts  more  near. 

Cho, — ^Come,  then,  let  u^  raise 
Our  voices  in  praise. 
Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  come. 

With  hearts  of  deepest  sadness. 

We  saw  our  beauteous  Hall 
Enwrapped  in  flames  of  madness, 

And  low  in  ashes  fall ; 
Behold,  anew  it  rises 

More  stately  than  before. 
Of  greater  good  apprises. 

To  bless  us  evermore. — Cho, 

We  hail  this  hour  with  gladness 

The  Comer- Stone  to  lay, 
And  with  no  breath  of  sadness 

We'll  celebrate  the  day  ; 
Long  life  to  Alma  Mater, 

Invoke  we  as  a  band, 
And  may  her  deeds  grow  greater. 

And  reach  far  o'er  the  land. — Cho, 

After  the  in-door  proceedings,  a  procession 
was  formed,  marched  to  the  grounds,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  put  in  place  by  Judge  El- 
well,  when  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
and  the  interesting  ceremonies  came  to  an 
end. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL. 


BY  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  Eng- 
land yiwrw^/  of  Education^  it  appears 
that  the  old  Bay  State  has  commenced  work 
for  the  Centennial  in  earnest.  "  ^9,000  or 
more  "  is  spoken  of  as  the  sum  allowed  out 
of  the  State  fund  for  the  preparation  of  edu- 
cational material.  Pennsylvania  has  appro- 
priated nothing  for  this  purpose.  All  her 
money  has  been  used  to  put  up  buildings, 
and  her  wise  legislators  now  seem  to  think 
she  has  none  to  spare  to  aid  in  finding  some- 
thing creditable  wherewith  to  fill  them.  The 
sum  of  15,000  was  asked  for  last  winter  by 
the  School  Department,  but  the  money  was 
not  appropriated,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
be  feared  Pennsylvania  will  make  a  poor  show 
and  suffer  Massachusetts  and  other  states  to 
carry  oflF  the  laurels  she  might  have  won. 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  have  committed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  duty  of  preparing  and  taking 
charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Science,  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia, so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  with 
authority  to  employ  necessary  agents  and  clerical  as- 
sistance. The  board  has  appointed  Hon,  John  D. 
Philbrick  as  their  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  prepa- 
ration and  conducting  of  the  exhibit,  excepting  that 
part  which  belongs  to  the  preparation  of  a  historical 
and  statistical  report  of  the  educational  department 
and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  this  work  it  is  expected 
that  the  board  will  be  allowed  19,000  or  more,  out  of 
the  State  Centennial  fund.  A  committee  of  the  board 
on  this  sublect  has  been  appointed,  with  full  power, 
consisting  of  Hon.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Miner,  and  Secretary  Hon.  Joseph  White.  The  office 
of  the  agency  of  the  board  for  the  transaction  of  this 
business  is  in  the  Centennial  building.  No.  25  Pem- 
berton  square,  Boston. 

Grcttlars  of  information  and  suggestions  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  persons  connected  with  the  educational  and 
scientific  interests  comprised  within  the  scheme  of 
the  exhibition  are  invited  to  call  at  the  office  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  advise  and  consult  in  regard  to  the 
plans  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  secure  a  full 
and  complete  representation  of  Massachusetts  in  this 
department. 

The  divisions  of  this  department  according  to  the 
**  classification"  adopted  by  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion,  are  the  following:  I.  Educational  system, 
methcds,  and  libraries ;  2.  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions ;  3.  Scientific  and  philosophical  instruments  and 
methods ;  4.  Engineering,  architecture,  charts,  maps, 
and  graphic  representations;  5.  Physical,  social,  and 
moral  condition  of  man. 


HOW  THEY  WORK. 


ONLY  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  question  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  for  public  schools  by 
the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools.  As  an 
instance  of  the  kind  of  work  they  do,  we 
quote  from  a  private  letter,  dated  November 
2d,  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Knapp,  class  1870,  Edin- 
boro,  now  principal  of  the  graded  school  of 
Girard,  Erie  county : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  enclose  catalogue  and  certificates 
of  the  graded  schools  of  this  village.  Since  gradu- 
ating at  Edinboro  I  have  given  my  whole  attention 
to  the  establishing  of  village  graded  and  high  schools, 
believing  that  through  them  a  liberal  education  can 
be  more  cheaply  obtained,  and  knowledge  more 
widely  disseminated  than  through  the  old  academical 
plan,  to  which  in  fact  only  fortune's  favored  few  had 
access. 

To  this  end  I  visited  and  examined  the  school 
systems  of  several  states,  and  three  years  ago  I  took 
my  position  here  in  the  northwest,  and  have  got  my 
ideas  to  bear  fruit  in  the  present  system,  as  evidenced 
by  enclosed  catalogue.  Nearly  a  dozen  towns  in  Erie 
county  have  since  followed  our  lead. 
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The  catalogue  alluded  to  in  the  letter  is  a 
neat  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the 
school  board,  its  committees,  the  teachers, 
and  the  students.  It  also  contains  the  regu- 
lations and  course  of  study.  The  certificate 
is  a  form  of  diploma  granted  to  graduates  of 
the  high  school.  Girard  is  a  borough  with 
perhaps  a  thousand  inhabitants,  but  that  the 
board  of  directors  second  Mr,  Knapp  in  his 
effort  to  build  up  a  good  system  of  schools, 
the  following  prospectus  will  show : 

Believing  that  a  good  school  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  a  town  and  community,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation have  spared  no  pains  in  their  endeavors  to 
make  the  Girard  graded  schools  second  to  none  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  building  has  been  pro- 
vided with  the  most  modem  furniture,  the  grounds 
are  ample  and  well  shaded,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  the  most  efficient  teachers ;  where- 
fore we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  for  practical  edu- 
cation, both  in  ordinary  and  scientific  studies,  these 
schools  can  successfully  compete  with  the  best  graded 
or  high  schools.  The  constant  demand  for  thorough 
teachers  causes  us  to  make  the  common  school 
studies  a  specialty.  We  therefore  invite  alt  young 
men  and  women  desiring  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation to  attend  these  schools,  believing  that  here 
they  can  obtain  as  much  benefit  for  the  same  money 
as  at  any  other  school  in  this  or  adjoining  counties. 
A  well-sustained  literary  society,  (the  Philomathean,) 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  meets  weekly,  thus 
giving  ample  scope  to  the  argumentative  and  com- 
posing powers.  The  exercises  consist  of  essays,  de- 
clamations and  debate,  in  which  teacher  and  student 
alike  take  part. 


LIBERAL  ACTION  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FORTY  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  a  recent  meeting,  decided 
to  create  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the 
Towne  Scientific  School,  to  be  filled  by  com- 
petition among  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
The  details  of  this  liberal  offer  are  set  forth 
in  the  communication  from  Professor  Charles 
J.  Stille,  Provost  of  the  University,  to  Hon. 
M.  Hall  Stanton,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  following  is  Professor 
Siille's  letter : 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1875.— J/.  Hall  Stanton, 
Esq,j  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  SiR : 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  a  meeting  held  Nov,  2,  1875,  adopted  a 
'  plan  for  the  establishment  of  certain  free  scholar- 
ships in  the  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  be  competed  for  under  certain  conditions  by 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I  was  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  com- 
municate this  plan  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to 


ask  its  cooperation  in  carrying  its  provi^onsinto  effect. 

I  accordingly  enclose  a  copy  of  the  plan  adopted, 
to  which  I  beg  to  refer  you.  I  also  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  University.  You 
will  find  on  page  28  of  this  catalogue  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  organization,  aims,  and  course  of 
instruction  of  the  Towne  University  School. 

You  will  observe  that  the  principal  design  of  that 
instruction  is  to  give  a  thorough  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training  to  those  who  propose  to  engage  in 
the  following,  among  other  pursuits,  viz :  Chemistry, 
with  its  manifold  applications  to  the  industrial  arts ; 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  mining;  metallurgy  and 
assaying;  engineering,  civil,  dynamical,  or  mechani- 
cal, and  mining;  mechanical  drawing  and  architec- 
ture. 

The  student,  after  having  undergone  a  preliminary 
examination  to  test  his  fitness,  passes  the  first  two 
years  of  his  course  in  general  and  preliminary  train- 
ing. He  then  selects  some  one  of  the  technical  and 
professional  subjects  to  which  I  haye  referred,  and 
gives  to  it  his  special  attention  during  the  last  two 
years. 

For  such  technical  and  professional  instructions 
the  authorities  of  the  University  believe  that  the 
Towne  Scientific  School  presents  unusual  advantages. 
They  think  it  important  to  this  community  that  prop- 
erly-qualified young  men  shall  avail  themselves  of 
those  advantages,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
many  meritorious  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  who  would  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  professional  education. 

They  therefore  instruct  me  to  offer  to  the  Board  of 
Education  ten  free  competition  scholarships  yearly, 
or  forty  in  all,  extending  over  four  years,  to  be 
awarded  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying plan. 

Should  the  Board  of  Education  accept  this  offer, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  any  committee  it  may 
appoint,  so  that  the  details  of  the  plan  may  be  satis- 
factorily arranged. 
%     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Stille,  Provost, 

We  give  below  a  copy  of  the  minutes  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  its  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 2,  1875,  i^  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  free  scholarships  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School  of  the  University : 

C.  J.  Stille,  Provost  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Nov.  5,  1875. — l*^**  f^^®  scholarships  in  the  Towne 
Scientific  School  shall  be  offered  annually,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  male  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz: 

1 .  These  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  any  num- 
ber of  the  male  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
(not  exceeding  ten)  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  admission  in  the  Freshmen  class  of  the  Towne 
Scientific  School  in  the  month  of  Tune  of  each  year, 
provided  that  the  candidates  of  the  same  shall  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  as  to  age  and  attainments  now 
established  or  hereafter  to  be  established  for  admis- 
sion to  said  school;  and  further,  shall  have  passed  at 
least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  determine  the 
methods  by  which  the  candidates  for  those  scholar- 
ships shall  be  selected  and  sent  up  for  examination. 

3.  These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  four  years. 
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provided  those  to  whom  they  are  awarded  shall  pur- 
sue the  full  course  presentea  in  the  Towne  Scientific 
School,  with  due  diligence  and  satisfactory  results, 
and  shall  conform  at  all  times  to  the  regulations  of 
the  University  in  regard  to  instruction,  conduct,  and 
discipline. 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  President 
Stanton,  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7, 1875. — Prof.  C.  J.  Stille* 
— Dear  Sir; — I  received  your  letter  and  read  it  with 
gratification.  The  offer  which  is  made  through  you 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
a  generous  one,  and  must  greatly  influence  popular 
esteem  for  that  institution. 

I  will  lay  your  communication  and  the  accompa- 
nying documents  before  the  Board  of  Education  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  members  will 
be  only  too  willing  to  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  in 
our  schools,  the  gift  which  you  place  within  their 
reach.  I  speak  my  individual  opinion  when  I  say 
that  this  liberal  'action  will  confer  a  great  benefit  up- 
on a  number  of  scholars  to  whom,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  scientific  course  of  the  University 
would  be  inaccessible.  Many  will  be  induced  to  pre- 
pare for  such  a  technical  education,  and  must  in  this 
way  receive  substantial  good,  whether  they  succeed 
in  the  proposed  competition  or  not.  The  actual  result 
will  be  to  stimulate  effort  generally,  to  admit  a  num- 
ber to  a  high  and  thoroughly  graded  scientific  course, 
and  to  establish  a  close  relationship  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I-  trust  will  be  beneficial  to  both. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

M.  Hall  Stanton. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  commenting  on  the 
above  proceedings,  expresses  our  own  views 
so  well  that  we  adopt  what  it  has  to  say.  We 
sincerely  rejoice  at  every  step  taken  to  bring 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  into  more 
close  relations  with  our  public  schools. 

The  correspondence  between  President  Stille,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  M.  Hall  Stanton, 
Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  free  scholarships  in 
the  Towne  Scientific  School,  which  we  published  yes- 
terday, is  of  unusual  interest.  President  Stille,  in  be- 
half of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  announced  that 
it  had  been  determined  to  establish  forty  free  scholar- 
ships in  the  Scientific  School,  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  This 
action  of  the  Trustees  is  worthy  of  all  commendation 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
educational  project  that  has  been  started  for  a  long 
time  will  give  such  general  satisfadion.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  University  should  be  brought  into 
active  sympathy  with  the  public  at  large,  and  this  is 
just  the  way  to  do  it.  Such  :*  liberal  bestowal  of 
Mr.  Towne's  bequest  is  not  only  in  full  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  inducing  other 
men  of  wealth  to  imitate  his  example,  by  convincing 
them  that  their  money,  if  given  to  the  University, 
will  be  put  to  the  best  possible*  uses.  Not  by  any 
means  the  least  important  feature  of  this  case  is  that 
the  establishment  of  these  forty  free  scholarships 
will,  in  addition  to  affording  a  number  of  young 
men  the  opportunities  they  need  for  attaining  the 
best  scientific  training,  establish  sympathetic  rela- 


tions between  the  University  and  the  public  schools, 
which  cannot  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
to  both.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  not  enjoyed  that  degree  of  popular 
favor  which  it  should,  and  which  it  must  enjoy  if  it 
is  to  be  all  that  such  an  institution  ought  to  be ;  and 
any  legitimate  measures  that  those  who  have  the 
control  of  its  affairs  may  adopt  to  induce  the  mass  of 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and 
to  take  a  pride  in  it  as  the  crown  of  their  educational 
system,  will  be  entitled  to  all  commendation.  The 
Trustees  cou  Id  not  have  commenced  the  work  of 
popularizing  the  University  better  than  they  have 
done  by  the  establishment  of  these  forty  free  scholar- 
ships, and  v^t  anticipate  none  but  the  best  results 
from  the  most  interesting  and  important  experiment 
which  they  are  about  to  try. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


THE  St.  Louis  GMf  has  the  following 
remarks  on  a  school  question  that  is 
now  attracting  much  attention.  We  do  not, 
as  our  readers  know,  agree  with  the  author 
of  these  remarks,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  puts  the  case  in  a  calm,  clear  light, 
and  his  argument  is  so  strong  that  none  but 
a  strong  man  can  answer  it.     Who  will  try  ? 

That  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  state  in 
the  Union  to  offer  to  all  the  children  within  the  state 
the  benefit  of  a  system  of  free  common -school  educa- 
tion, is  quite  generally  admitted.  The  experiment 
has  been  fully  tried,  and  has  proved  so  highly  satis- 
factory, that  the  free  schools  of  America  are  justly 
regarded  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  land.  The 
system  is  so  beneficial,  and  has  wound  itself  about 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  none 
of  our  institutions  are  now  more  jealously  guarded, 
and  nothing  will  more  easily  excite  the  people,  than 
infringements  upon  the  right  of  all  the  children  to  a 
free  common^chool  education,  or  attempts  to  dimin- 
ish the  funds  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  or  to  divert 
them  from  their  rightful  objects.  The  result  has 
shown  that  the  system  which  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  states  gives  the  people  not  only  a 
cheaper  education,  but  a  better  and  more  thorough 
quality  of  education  than  could  be  obtained  under 
any  possible  plan  of  private  schooling.  By  fully  as 
much,  and  far  more,  as  the  national  banking  system 
is  better  than  the  irresponsible  private  banking  insti- 
tutions of  former  days,  the  regular,  general  and  meth- 
odical instruction  afforded  by  the  state  is  better  than 
the  irregular,  miscellaneous  and  variable  teaching  of 
private  schools. 

We  feel  authorized  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  the  state  to  train  up  teachers  who  are  to 
instruct  in  the  schools  which  it  provides.  The  right 
to  appoint  teachers  is  a  portion  of  the  right  to  estab- 
lish schools,  and  our  common-school  system  would 
lose  much  of  its  value  if  the  schools  should  not  be 
officered  by  teachers  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  system  and  trained  to  its  workings.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  establishing  normal  schools,  which 
necessarily  carry  the  pupils  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  ordinary  common-school  education.  As  the  entire 
system  is  free,  the  normal  schools  must  be  free  to  all. 
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Consequently  a  possibility  presents  itself  that  they 
may  be  overrun  with  scholars,  and  that  the  course  of 
education  may  become  too  expensive.  This  difficulty 
is  partly  obviated  by  providing  other  high  schools  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  partly — as  is  the  case  in  St. 
Louis — by  binding  those  who  enter  the  normal 
schools  to  teach  for  a  certain  period  after  their  grad 
uation.  As  it  is  now  fairly  settled  that  free  educa- 
tion for  all,  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  are  among  the  necessities  of  our  existence 
as  a  state,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is,  How  far 
and  how  high  may  or  ought  we  to  go  in  education  ? 
Shall  we  be  content  with  giving  all  the  children  the 
rudiments  of  an  ordinary  education,  and  stop  there  ? 
or  shall  we  carry  the  system  on,  through  high  schools 
and  polytechnic  institutes,  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties? This  is  a  question  that  is  not  easily  answered, 
and  it  will  be  discussed  and  experimented  upon  a 
long  time  before  it  is  finally  decided. 

Under  the  principle  that  the  majority  must  rule,  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  only  called  upon  to  furnish 
such  educational  facilities  as  the  majority  may  re- 
quire, and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  majority,  as  at 
present  constituted,  does  not  call  for  anything  more 
than  an  intelligent  and  thorough  system  of  common- 
school  education.  The  greater  portion  of  our  school 
children  are  taken  away  from  the  schools  when  they 
reach  the  high-school  age  and  course  of  instruction, 
and  enter  upon  the  business  of  life  in  one  way  or 
another  Is  there  any  principle  of  justice  that  would 
compel  us  to  provide  for  the  remaining  few  who  wish 
a  higher  and  more  complete  education?  As  the 
money  which  forms  our  school  funds  is  supposed  to 
be  the  property  of  all,  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs,  in 
theory,  at  least,  to  the  majority.  Have  we  any  right 
to  take  the  money  of  the  many  and  apply  it  to  the 
education  of  the  few  ?  If  eight  men  club  together 
to  build  a  house,  and  six  of  them  are  satisfied  with  a 
plain  and  substantial  tenement,  the  remaining  two 
are  not  permitted  to  go  on  with  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon fund  and  add  an  ornamental  porch  and  a  man- 
sard roof  for  their  own  enjoyment.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  apply  to  a 
school  fund  that  is  held  in  common?  Again,  while 
it  is  certain  that. the  majority  do  not  desire  anything 
further  than  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  education, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  beyond  this  is 
really  required.  If  young  people  are  well  grounded 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  such  a  smat- 
tering of  art  and  science  and  other  matters  as  must 
cling  to  them  after  passing  through  the  public  schools, 
they  are  at  least  placed  in  a  condition  favorable  to 
self- education;  and  the  great  object  of  education, 
after  all,  is  to  teach  people  how  to  teach  themselves 
— to  open  avenues  which  they  may  afterward  explore 
at  their  will  or  convenience.  Thus  far,  education 
may  well  be  considered  a  matter  of  necessity ;  be- 
yond this  point  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  convenience,  and  individual  ability  ? 


RIGHTS  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN  COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


EFFORT  has  been  made  ail  along  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  respect  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  the  public  schools.  The  Bible  is  read 
in  four-fifths  of  all  the  schools  without  objec- 
tion from  any  quarter ;  and  in  many  the  teach- 


ers have  introduced,  in  addition,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people  certain  sim- 
ple, unsectarian  religious  exercises,  such  as 
singing  hymns,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
or  reciting  daily  a  few  verses  of  Scripture.  But 
should  any  parent  object  on  the  ground  of  con- 
science to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  to  any 
of  these  exercises,  it  has  become  customary 
to  excuse  his  children  from  them.  Indeed, 
so  liberal  is  the  principle  on  which  our  school 
affairs  have  been  administered,  that  it  is  not 
believed  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  com- 
plaint on  account  of  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  any  part  of  the  Com 
monwealth.  The  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment where  there  are  children  who  desire  to 
be  excused  from  the  religious  exercises,  is  to 
have  them  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  school.  The  excused  children 
at  a  given  signal  can  pass  out  of  the  room 
quietly  a  few  minutes  before  the  others,  and 
then  the  Bible  can  be  read,  a  hymn  can  be 
sung  or  a  prayer  offered,  and  no  one  be  offend- 
ed thereby.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  this 
simple  expedient,  adopted  by  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  sacred  the  rights  of  con- 
science, has  been  embodied  in  the  school 
codes  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  We 
quote  below  from  the  laws  of  those  three 
countries : 

England  and  Wales. — "  It  shall  not  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into,  or 
continuing  in,  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  ab- 
stain from  attending,  any  Sunday-school  or  any  place 
of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  re- 
ligious observance,  or  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects,  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere ;  from  which 
observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  pa. 
rent,  attend  the  school  on  any  given  day  exclusively 
set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religions 
body  to  which  the  parent  belongs. 

"  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious 
observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall 
be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be 
inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department/  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and 
conspicuously  affixed  in  every  school-room ;  and  any 
scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such 
observance  or  instruction  widkout  forfeiting  any  of 
the  benefits  of  the  school.** 

Scotland. — "The  school  shall  be  opened  to  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations,  and  any  child  may  be 
withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  and  from  any  religious  observance 
in  any  such  school;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such 
school  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
the  secular  instruction  given  therein  by  reason  of  the 
denomination  to  which  such  child  or  his  parents 
belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  withdrawn  from 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects. 

"  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious 
observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious 
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subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  for 
dementaiy  instruction,  shall  be  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end, 
of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  specified  in  a  table  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department." 

Ireland. — "  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  school  shal^  be  open  to  children  of  all 
communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority;  that  accordingly  no  child  shall  re- 
ceive or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ;  and  that 
the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall 
be  thereby  in  effect  excluded  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords." 


TEACHERS  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


MR.  H.  B.  BOISEN  translates  from  the 
German,  for  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
Italy  the  following,  concerning  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  teaching  in 
our  normal  schools.  We  trust  it  will  be  read 
by  those  interested,  and  each  can  point  the 
moral  for  himself. 

The  fundamental  condition  and  surest  safeguard 
for  the  success  of  all  educational  work  lies  in  the 
personal  worth  of  the  educator. 

Talents,  indeed,  we  cannot  bestow ;  but,  through 
training,  a  worthy  character  and  an  efficient  worker 
may  be  developed ;  through  training  we  may  work 
for  this,  that  a  young  man  may  regard  the  teacher's 
calling  from  right  points  of  view ;  that  he  may  dedi- 
cate himself  to  it  with  that  sacred  devotion  which 
can  make  up  for  talent,  whilst  talent  can  never  make 
up  for  devotion.  Whoever  doubts  this,  let  him  lay 
this  book  aside;  but,  if  we  do  not  doubt  it,  then  we 
need  no  further  proof  that  every  elevation  of  public 
school  work  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with 
the  spirit  and  life  of  our  normal  schools,  through 
which  alone  it  can  be  realized.  Our  normal  schools 
must  create  for  us  those  characters,  those  hearts ; 
must  kindle  for  us  that  enthusiasm  which  we  need 
for  our  people  and  our  public  schools. 

For  this  reason  the  selection  of  normal  school 
teachers  and  normal  school  presidents  is  preeminent- 
ly a  vital  question  to  the  prosperity  of  our  public 
schools.  Efficient  men  alone  can  train  up  for  us  effi- 
cient men.  Comprehensive  scholarship,  right  views 
of  life  arc  good,  native  pedagogical  talent,  better ; 
but  the  best  is  the  pure,  spotless  character,  the  lov- 
ing devotion  to  our  work,  and  a  quiet,  serene  heart, 
filled  with  kind  earnestness  and  earnest  kindness.  If 
men  with  such  consecration  have  been  found,  then 
let  us  hold  them  io  this  highly  important  office,  hold 
them  till  the  snow  of  old  age,  for,  for  such  men,  a 
hoary  head  is  the  true  crowning  halo. 

Whether,  in  these  selections,  this  has  always  been 
rightly  valued;  whether  this^high  importance  has 
alwavs  been  vividly  realized;  whether  the  true 
standard  has  been  firmly  clung  to,  I  will  not  now 
decide ;  but  this  one  thing  I  know,  we  yet  lack  much. 

School  directors  and  school  examiners,  to  be  sure, 
are  persons  of  influence  and  importance,  yet  they 
can  never  give  heart  to  heartless  mercenaries ;  they 
cannot  better  the  worthless,  they  can  but  punish. 
Their  influence  is  too  feeble  to  alter  corrupt  and  dis- 


torted characters.  The  mercenary,  after  each  in- 
spection, closes  his  school  room  with  the  quieting 
thought  thatmow  for  some  time  he  will  be  safe  again, 
and  shakes  off  reproaches  and  warnings  as  the  dust 
from  his  garment. 

Steffens  says,  **A11  instruction  shall  be  a  continued 
baptism,  all  education  a  continued  exorcism."  I  add, 
"  Very  well ;  arise,  then,  and  find  us  the  men,  men 
who  do  not  baptize  with  water,  but  with  fire  and  the 
holy  spirit."  When  yon  have  found  such  men  then 
put  them  at  the  head  of  your  normal  schools  and 
honor  them  and  reward  them  as  it  is  meet,  without 
further  inquiring  whether  they  have  been  clergymen 
or  laymen ;  whether  they  have  been  doctors  or  simply 
school  teachers. 

To  normal  school  presidents  may  not  improperly 
be  applied  what  Piccolomini  says  of  Wallenstein, 

O  what  delight  to  see 
How  he  inspires  and  strengthens  all  anrand  him, 
Infusing  life  and  vigor.    Every  power 
Seems,  as  it  were,  redoubled  by  his  presence. 
He  draws  forth  every  latent  eneiigy, 
Showing  to  each  his  own  peculiar  talent. 
Yet  leaving  all  to  be  what  nature  made  them. 
And  watching  only  that  they  be  naught  else. 
In  the  right  place  and  time. 


DOCTORS  AND  TEACHERS  AGAIN. 


T    AST  month  we  took  occasion  to  enter 

J ^  a  mild  protest  against  the  grave  ofTences 

with  which  it  has  become  common  for  doc- 
tors to  charge  teachers  respecting  the  viola- 
tion of  hygienic  laws  in  their  treatment  of 
children  in  the  school-room.  Books  have 
been  written  by  medical  men  and  papers  have 
been  read  before  medical  associations  and 
published  in  medical  journals  cataloguing  the 
long,  sad  list  of  diseases  which  are  supposed 
to  owe  their  origin  to  poorly-constructed,  im- 
perfectly-heated and  badly- ventilated  school 
houses,  and  still  more  to  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  health  in  assigning  too  much  work 
and  denying  proper  exercise.  To  hear  these 
gentlemen  telk,  we  would  think  that  the  great, 
primal  cause  of  sickness  among  men  is  the  in* 
judicious  treatment  of  the  young  in  our  school 
rooms,  and  that  teachers  in  their  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  laws  that  appertain  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  children  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  this  **  slaughter  of  the  innocents." 
That  some  of  the  causes  of  ill-health  among 
the  youth  of  this  country  are  to  be  found  in 
our  schools  we  did  not  deny  then  nor  are 
we  disposed  to  do  so  now ;  but  we  are  de- 
termined that  teachers  shall  bear  only  their 
due  proportion  of  the  blame.  We  do  not 
wish  to  excuse  their  ignorance,  but  they  shall 
not  be  made  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of 
other  people.  Society  in  general,  parents, 
the  doctors  themselves,  are  all  at  least  equally 
to  blame.  To  show  this  in  a  way  that  will 
not  be  questioned;  we  shall  make  use  of  an 
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address  "  On  Excessive  Death  Rates  among 
Children  under  Five  Years  of  Age,  and  on 
Measures  of  Prevention,"  by  Stepnen  Smith, 
M.  D. ,  of  New  York,  and  printed  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Sanitarian. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  address  Dr. 
Smith  says : 

On  an  average  of  years,  of  all  persons  who  die 
annually  in  this  city,  about  one-half  are  children, 
under  five  years  of  age.  To  be  more  exact,  in  1872. 
32,647  deaths  were  recorded  officially ;  of  these  16,188 
were  under  five  years  of  aee— the  latter  being  49.58 
per  cent,  of  the  former.  But  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  is  not  far  from  i20,coo  in  a 
population  of  1,000,000,  and  yet  mortality  in  the  for- 
mer class  is  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  the  mortality  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  nine-tenths. 

We  have  not  by  us  exact  statistics  showing 
the  death-rate  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age  in  other  cities  and  throughout 
the  country,  but  we  are  told  by  good  autho- 
rity that  deaths  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age  are  about  as  numerous  in  other 
places  as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
whether  the  mortality  among  little  children 
is  everywhere  nine  times  as  great  as  among 
older  persons  or  not,  all  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  acknowledge  that  in  child- 
hood there  is  a  sad  and  alarming  waste  of 
life. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  fear- 
ful mortality  among  little  children  occurs 
before  they  are  five  years  old,  before  they 
enter  a  school-room,  and  the  significance  of 
the  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion becomes  apparent.  Blame  here  can- 
not be  saddled  upon  teachers.  Who  is  to 
bear  it?  The  parents?  The  doctors?  Who? 

And,  now,  we  put  the  case  more  pointed- 
ly :  If  such  a  large  proportion  of  children 
die  before  the  age  of  five,  is  it  not  likely  that 
many  of  those  who  survive  possess  weak  and 
sickly  constitutions,  owing  to  the  same  causes 
that  spread  death  to  such  a  fearful  extent 
among  their  fellows  ?  Must  it  not  be  true 
that  the  same  bad  management  at  home,  the 
same  violation  of  hygienic  laws,  or  the  same 
unskillful  medical  attendance  from  which 
they  suffered  before  the  age  of  five,  shall  fol- 
low them  after  they  have  reached  that  age  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  doctors,  before  indulging  in 
oversharp  criticisms  upon  the  defects  in  school 
management  and  the  ignorance  of  teachers, 
would  do  well  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
blame  for  diseases  prevalent  among  school 
children,  belongs  elsewhere.  To  stop  going 
to  school,  to  quit  study,  maybe  good  advice 
to  a  weak  or  sickly  child ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  the  wise  doctor  who  so  flippantly 


gives  it,  leaves  untouched  the  primal  causes 
of  the  trouble.  Dr.  Smith  goes  down  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
copying  the  following  paragraphs  from  his 
address: 

Let  us  first  notice  the  age  at  which  these  children 
die.  It  is  under  five  years,  and  three-fourths  are  un- 
der one  year.  What  does  this  fact  signify  ?  Why, 
that  these  children  are  still  in  the  nursery ;  still  un- 
der the  immediate  charge  of  the  mother  or  nurse. 
The  plain  inference  is,  that  the  causes  of  this  excessive 
mortality  are  in  the  home^  and  in  the  nursery. 

Notice  next  the  diseases  of  which  they  die.  In  1872, 
of  the  16,000  children  dying  under  5  years  of  age, 
8,000,  or  one-half,  died  of  what  are  called  zymotie 
or  ferment  diseases.  Some  writers  call  them  foul  air  t 
others  flth  diseases.  Let  us  note  one  variety  of  these 
affections,  as  an  illustration  of  the  effects  upon  the 
health  of  children,  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  In  1872,  5,172  persons  died  of  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases. Of  this  number  4,680  were  children  under 
five,  and  3,542  were  children  under  one  year  of  age 
— ^that  is,  upwards  of  ten- elevenths  of  the  deaths  by 
diarrhoeal  diseases  in  that  year  were  of  children  un- 
der five  years  of  age.  Considering  the  laige  popula- 
tion over,  as  compared  with  that  under  five,  and  the 
fatality  of  this  affection  among  children,  it  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  the  fatal  disease  of  early  childhood, 
in  the  summer,  causing  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  all 
the  deaths  under  five.  Now,  what  particular  signifi- 
cance have  these  facts?  Why  this — diarrhoeal  diseases 
are  but  expressions  of  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  are  generally  induced  by  indigestible 
food.  We  are  authorized  then  in  concluding  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  children  dying  that  year,  un- 
der five  years  of  age,  came  to  their  deaths  through 
the  effects  of  indigestible  foods. 

In  the  same  manner  we  could  analyze  the  causes 
of  other  diseases  in  this  list,  and  show  that  they  spring 
fi'om,  or  are  fatally  aggravated  by,  conditions  found 
in  the  nursery,  which  are  removable,  and  hence  pre- 
ventable. 

Notice  next,  where  ^ese  children  die.  Official 
records  show  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  chil- 
dren dying  under  five  y^ars  of  age  are  inmates  of 
tenement  houses.  And  what  is  a  tenement  house? 
It  is  a  house  in  which  three  or  more  families  live  sepa- 
rately. The  average  tenement  house  of  this  city 
contains  ten  to  twenty  families.  These  families  gen- 
erally have  two  rooms,  one  in  which  they  cook  and 
eat,  in  the  other  they  sleep  and  store  their  goods. 
Neither  room  has  any  adequate  ventilation.  In  these 
two  small  rooms  are  gathered  all  the  clothing,  beds, 
food,  &c.,  of  five  persons ;  here  they  sit,  eat,  sleep, 
and  perform  all  acts  of  dressing,  washing,  &c.  Is 
it  strange  that  mixed  families,  living  in  such  daily 
and  nightly  contact,  and  in  such  a  stifling  air,  soon 
lose  all  sense  of  decency,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and 
degenerate  to  a  condition  of  filthiness  far  below  ordi- 
nary domestic  animals  ?  One  hundred  such  persons 
living  under  one  roof  soon  create  an  atmosphere 
throughout  the  house  fatal  to  infantile  life. 

Notice  next,  when  the  children  die.  Of  the  16,000 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  10,000 
died  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  That  is,  two-thirds  died  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  But  of  this  10,000, 
5,000,  or  one-half,  died  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  What  do  these  facts  teach  us?  Why, that 
heat  develops  conditions  in  the  tenement  houses  ex- 
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ceedingly  fatal  to  child  life.  Heat,  moisture,  and 
filth,  are  the  active  agents  in  the  causation  or  fatal 
aggravation  of  the  diseases  of  which  these  children 
perish.  If  now  we  put  these  several  inquiries  to- 
gether, vir :  at  what  age — of  what  diseases — where 
and  whfH  do  the  children  die  in  excess  t  we  have 
a  consecutive  answer,  as  follows : 

The  children  die  in  excess  while  confined  to  the 
nursery  ;  of  diseases  contrctcted  in  or  aggravated  by 
the  nursery^  especially  in  the  tenement  houses ;  and 
in  the  warm  months  of  the  year. 

This  statement  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however, 
to  point  out  causes  that  in  multitudes  of  fam- 
ilies, even  in  those  who  do  not  live  in  tene- 
ment houses,  are  undermining  the  health  of 
children  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  either 
study  or  work,  and  sending  them  down  to 
an  early  grave.  Of  thes&  might  be  named 
improper  dress,  unhealthy  food,  undue  ex- 
citement, parties,  late  hours,  confections, 
making  men  and  women  of  them  while  they 
should  be  children,  &c.,  &c.  The  school 
room  may  develop  disease  in  those  whose  con- 
stitutions are  weak  or  broken  down,  but  it 
does  not  often  create  it  in  those  who  are 
strong  and  healthy.  Teachers  have  plenty  of 
sins  to  answer  for  without  having  put  upon 
them  the  sins  of  other  people. 


OUR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


THE  Heraldy  of  Canonsburg,  Washing- 
ton county,  has  the  following  strictures 
on  the  school-houses  of  that  vicinity.  They 
apply  equally  well  to  other  sections  of  the 
state. 

Let  one  take  a  trip  through  the  country  districts, 
in  whatever  direction  he  please,  and  in  a  journey  of 
a  day,  how  many  public  school-houses  will  he  pass 
which  have  all  the  requirements,  as  to  location, 
building,  out-buildings  and  furniture,  which  make  a 
model  country  school-house?  This  is  an  evil  which 
is  as  old  as  the  school-system.  Farmers,  in  building 
a  dwelling  house,  or  even  a  bam,  or  sheep  house, 
will  intelligently  and  carefully  choose  out  a  location 
suited  to  the  class  of  building.  Tlie  material  will  all 
be  selected  with  an  eye  to  fitness  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  Every  want  will  be  carefully 
provided  for,  and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  mechanics  and  other  workmen  do  their  work  in 
an  efficient  manner.  But  how  is  it  when  a  school 
house  is  to  be  built  ?  The  location  will  probably  be 
on  some  barren  peak,  or  a  little  waste  land  lying 
between  cross  roads.  And  then,  from  the  quarrying 
of  stone  for  the  foundation  to  the  shingles  for  the 
roof,  the  committeeman  and  contractor  will  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  which  can  do  the  greatest  slight  to 
the  contract. 

How  many  of  the  public  school  houses  of  Wash- 
ington county  have  sufficient  out-houses  ?  How  many 
have  enclosed  grounds  and  shade  trees  ?  How  many 
have  proper  and  sufficient  furniture  and  apparatus  ? 
Is  it  not  a  shame  that  the  houses  where  our  children 


are  to  spend  six  hours  for  five  days  of  every  week, 
from  five  to  ten  months  in  each  of  ten  of  the  most 
impressible  years  of  life,  are  no  more  attractive  and 
homelike  ?  Large  numbers  of  these  children  leave 
homes  of  refinement  and  culture,  where  parents  seem 
to  strive  to  see  which  can  make  home  the  most  win- 
ning and  attractive,  to  spend  dreary  hours  in  cheer- 
less boxes,  without  even  a  curtain  or  a  shutter  to  the 
windows,  or  paper  or  picture  upon  the  walls,  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  relieve  the  bare  walls  from  their 
hard,  angular  outline.  Why  should  not  some  of  the 
public  money  be  spent  for  those  adornments  which 
go  farther  toward  educating  the  tastes  and  cultivat- 
ing refined  manners  than  many  of  the  set  lessons  in 
ihe  text -books  ?  When  will  parents  learn  that  money 
is  well  spent  which  educates  their  children  into  the 
ways  of  refinement,  morality,  truth,  and  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  ? 

fOf  course,  those  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, know  that  these  strictures  are  not  applicable 
to  schools  other  than  those  of  a  by-gone  age  in  the 
rural  districts.  Th%  school  houses  of  our  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  are  uniformly  (?)  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  built,  and  have  every 
modem  requirement.  As  witness  the  public  school 
buildings  of  Canonsburg. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CENTENNIAL. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  1876. 


THE  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for 
"  celebrating  the  one  hundreth  anni- 
versary of  American  Independence,  by  hold- 
ing an  International  Exnibition  of  Arts,  Man- 
ufactures and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mine," 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission,  and  entrusted  to  it 
the  management  of  the  exhibition.  This 
body  is  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  state  and  territory,  nominated  by  the 
respective  Governors,  and  commissioned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  en- 
terprise, therefore,  is  distinctly  a  national 
one,  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated, 
the  work  of  a  private  corporation.  The  ex- 
hibition will  be  opened  on  May  loth,  1876, 
and  remain  open  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
until  November  loth.  There  will  be  a  fixed 
price  of  50  cents  for  admission  to  all  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  following  items 
of  information  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  our  readers : 

The  Centennial  grounds  are  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  within  Fair, 
mount  Park,  the  largest  public  park  in  proximity  to  a 
great  city  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  country.  The  park  contains  3,160  acres, 
450  of  which  have  been  enclosed  for  the  exhibition. 
Besides  this  tract  there  will  be  large  yards  near  by 
for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  and  a  farm  of  42  acres 
has  already  been  suitably  planted  for  the  tests  of 
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ploughs,  mowers,  rea{>ers,  and  other  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

The  exhibition  buildings  are  approached  by  eight 
lines  of  street  cars,  which  connect  with  all  the  other 
lines  in  the  city,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Read- 
ing railroads,  over  the  tracks  of  which  trains  will  also 
run  from  the  North  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroads.  Thus  the  ex- 
hibition is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  the  country,  and  any  one  within 
ninety  miles  of  Philadelphia  can  visit  it  at  no  greater 
cost  than  that  of  carriage  hire  at  the  Paris  or  Vienna 
Exhibition. 

The  articles  to  be  exhibited  have  been  classi6ed  in 
seven  departments,  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  be 
located  in  appropriate  buildings,  whose  several  areas 
are  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT.  BUILDINGS.     ACRES. 

1.  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  '\ 

2.  Manufactures,  V  Main  Building,  21.47 

3.  Education  and  Science,  J 

4.  Art,  Art  Gallery,  1.5 

5.  Machinery,  Machinery  Building,  14. 

6.  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Building,  10. 

7.  Horticultural,  Horticultural  Building,  1.5 


Totaf,  48.47 

This  provides  nearly  ten  more  acres  for  exhibiting 
space  than  there  were  at  Vienna,  the  largest  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  yet  held.  Yet  the  applications  of 
exhibitors  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  exhaust  the 
space,  and  many  important  classes  of  objects  must 
be  provided  for  in  special  buildings. 

An  important  special  exhibition  will  be  made  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  is  being  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Officers  repre- 
senting the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the 
Government.  A  fine  building  of  41^  acres  is  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  space  in  which  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  War,  Treasury,  Navy,  Interior,  Post- 
Office,  and  Agricultural  Departments,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

The  Women*s  Centennial  Executive  Committee 
have  raised  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  in 
which  to  exhibit  every  kind  of  women's  work.  To 
this  collection,  women  of  all  nations  are  expected  to 
contribute. 

The  list  of  special  buildings  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  present  indications  are  that  their  total  num- 
ber will  be  from  200  to  250.  Most  of  the  important 
foreign  nations — Enjgland,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Sweden,  Egypt,  Japan  and  others>-are  putting  up 
one  or  more  structures  each,  for  exhibiting  purposes, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners,  exhibitors  and 
visitors.  Offices  and  headquarters  of  this  kind,  usu- 
ally of  considerable  architectural  beauty,  are  provided 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Missouri,  Kansas,' 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Dela- 
ware ;  and  it  is  likely  that  others  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

A  number  of  trade  and  industrial  associations, 
•which  require  large  amounts  of  space,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  special  buildings.  Among  these  are  the 
photographers,  the  carriage  builders,  the  glass  mak- 
,ers,  the  cracker  bakers,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufac 
turers,  besides  quite  a  number  of  individual  exhibitors. 
The  great  demands  for  space  will  probably  render 
this  course  necessary  to  a  considerable  extent,  espe- 
4ially  for  exhibitors  who  ^ve  been  tardy  in  making 


their  applications.  In  the  main  exhibition  builcUiig» 
for  example,  333,300  square  feet  had  been  applied 
for  by  the  beginning  of  October  by  American  exhib- 
itors only;  whereas,  the  aggregate  space  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  reserve  for  the  United  States  de- 
partment is  only  160,000  square  feet,  about  one-third 
of  which  will  be  consumed  by  passage  ways. 

The  Machinery  Building,  like  the  others,  is  al- 
ready fully  covered  by  applications.  There  are  about 
1,000  American  exhibitors  in  this  department,  150 
English,  and  150  from  other  European  countries — 
which  is  about  250  more  than  entered  the  Vienna 
Machinery  Exhibition.  Extra  provision  is  beini;  made 
for  annexes  to  accommodate  the  hydraulic  machinery, 
the  steam  hammers,  forges,  hoisting  engines,  boilers, 
plumbers,  carpenters,  etc. 

Power  in  the  Machinery  Hall  will  be  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  a  pair  of  monster  Corliss  engines.  £ach 
cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  10 
feet ;  the  fly-wheel  js  31  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
55  tons ;  the  horse-power  is  1,400;  and  the  number 
of  boilers  is  20.  This  engine  drives  about  a  mile  of 
shafting. 

For  the  Art  Exhibition,  the  most  eminent  American 
artists  are  understood  to  be  at  work,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  that,  especially  in  the  department 
of  landscape  painting,  the  United  States  will  present 
a  finer  display  than  the  public  has  been  led  to  ^  ex- 
pect. Quite  aside  from  the  contributions  of  American 
artists,  applications  from  abroad  call  for  more  than 
four  times  the  exhibiting  space  afforded  by  the  great 
Memorial  Hall.  Provision  for  the  surplus  will  be 
made  in  temporary  fire-proof  buildings,  though  all  ex- 
hibiting nations  will  be  represented  in  the  central  Art 
Gallery. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  arranged  that  a 
United  States  war  vessel  shall  call  next  spring,  at 
convenient  European  ports,  to  collect  and  traaspoit 
hither  to  the  Exhibition  the  works  of  American  artists 
resident  in  Europe.  Among  the  ports  thus  far  desig- 
nated, are  Southampton  for  England,  Havre  for 
France,  Bremen  for  Germany,  and  Leghorn  for  Italy, 
to  which,  if  desirable,  others  may  be  added. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  eminent  English  sculptor,  who  de- 
signed the  groups  for  the  plinth  for  the  great  Albert 
Memorial  in  Hyde  Patrk,  London,  is  reproducing  in 
terra  cotta,  at  the  celebrated  works  in  Lambeth,  the 
one  which  symbolizes  America.  The  figures  in  this 
group  are  colossal,  covering  a  ground  space  of  15  fieet 
square.  It  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  great  cen- 
tral gallery,  opposite  the  principal  entrance. 


THE  School  Journal  has  earnestly  favor- 
ed the  setting  apart  of  a  particular  day 
during  the  sessions  of  each  of  our  teachers'  in- 
stitutes for  a  meeting  of  school  directors. 
These  days  have  received  the  name  of  Direc- 
tors* days.  The  most  successful  meetings  of 
the  kind  have  been  those  in  which  the  direc- 
tors met  by  themselves  and  formed  a  separate 
organization  from  that  of  the  teachers.  In 
some  counties  the  proceedings  of  these  direc- 
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tors*  meetings  have  been  very  interesting, 
and  productive  of  very  valuable  results ;  but 
in  others,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  have  in 
good  measure  failed  in  their  object  and  in  still 
others  they  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 
That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  cause  a  meeting  of  school  directors 
to  lack  in  interest  or  prove  barren  in  good 
fruit,  all  who  realize  the  importance  of  the 
office  will  admit,  and  consequently  the  fail- 
ure of  such  a  meeting  must  be  owing  always 
to  bad  management. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  successful  meeting  of  the  kind, 
we  present  below,  in  full,  as  reported  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  that  county,  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  of  Bucks  county  school  direc- 
tors. Their  only  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  a  want  of  time  to  transact  the  important 
business  that  claimed  their  attention. 

MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday  a  meeting 
of  school  directors  was  held  in  the  academy  building. 
The  body  was  called  together  by  Superintendent 
Eastbum,  and  Dr.  Charles  R.  King,  of  Bensalem, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Dr.  Case,  of  Falls,  was  elect- 
ed Secretary.  Among  tho&e  present  were  State  Su- 
perintendent Wickersham,  Prof.  Maris  of  West  Ches- 
ter, and  other  well-known  friends  of  education,  and 
there  were  from  seventy  to  eighty  directors  present. 

Mr.  Eastburn  said  that  in  calling  the  meeting  he 
bad  requested  directors  to  present  such  questions  as 
they  would  like  to  have  answered.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  comparison  of  views.  One  subject  he  would 
like  considered  b  that  of  a  uniform  course  of  study. 
He  recalled  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  teachers  of  graded  schools,  and  presented  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
course  should  be  introduced,  with  the  consent  of  the 
school  boards.  It  did  not  provide  for  ungraded 
schools,  and  suggestions  had  been  prepared  to  meet 
their  wants.  Copies  of  these  would  be  presented. 
Our  great  deficiency  is  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
uught.  Last  year  there  was  reported  the  ratio  of 
changes  among  teachers — the  proportion  being  about 
two-thirds.  Many  of  these  take  charge  of  the  work 
without  previous  experience  and  they  need  help. 
They  should  have  an  idea  of  What  children  should 
be  taught  during  successive  years.  They  should  have 
definite  guides  in  this  respect.  He  hoped  the  insti- 
tute would  prepare  an  outline  that  would  meet  the 
general  need.  He  wished  director,  il  they  approved 
this  action,  to  do  their  part  toward  making  a  uniform 
system  of  classification — so  that  a  child  from  Durham 
or  Haycock  should  have  no  difiiculty  in  finding  his 
proper  place  in  school  in  Bensalem.  It  is  desired  to 
leave  out  unimportant  things,  and  give  more  atten- 
tion to  subjects  that  are  really  useful.  The  present 
disadvantage  is  as  great  for  teachers  as  for  scholars. 
There  ought  to  be  a  record  of  the  studies  and  pro- 
gress of  each  pupil  for  the  guidance  of  successive 
teachers.  For  want  of  it  there  is  great  confusion, 
loss  of  time,  and  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  from 
year  to  year.  We  may  obviate  this  by  the  use  of  a 
blank  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  through- 
out the  county,  in  which  the  history  and  progress  of 


each  class  will  be  noted  and  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  proper  school  board.  He  hoped  directors 
would  authorize  such  action.  Mr.  Eastburn  suggest- 
ed the  formation  of  teachers'  libraries,  in  connection 
with  the  schools.  Publishers  of  school  books  would 
generally  furnish  copies  of  their  publications  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  the  cost  would  be  very  moderate. 
One  of  the  teachers  might  have  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  would  be  of  great  advantage  for  purposes  of 
reference.  These  were  the  points,  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent. 

Dr.  King  invited  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subjects  referred  to.  He  thought  they  were 
of  great  importance.  Ezra  Michener,  of  Solebury, 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  proposed  course  of 
study,  but  it  was  stated  that  it  had  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted by  the  institute.  In  response  to  a  question 
by  Dr.  Case,  Mr.  Eastburn  said  that  the  percentage 
of  new  scholars  every  year  is  about  fifteen  to  twenty, 
of  whom  one-half  are  beginners  and  the  other  hsdf 
removals  from  other  districts.  Andrew  S.  Jamison 
asked  if  the  proposed  plan  is  practicable — if  so,  it 
was  highly  desirable.  Ezra  Michener  said  that  the 
plan  had  been  practically  introduced  in  Solebury, 
with  excellent  results.  Dr.  A.  H.  Clayton  said  that 
it  would  l)e  difficult  to  attain  uniformity,  but  Mr. 
Eastburn  thought  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Robert 
S.  Gamer,  of  Doylest(5wn,  could  not  see  how  the 
meeting  could  take  action  that  would  be  binding  on 
the  school  boards  in  ungraded  districts.  The  repre- 
sentation was  not  large  enough  to  do  so.  All  we  can 
de  is  a  simple  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Dr.  King  and  Mr.  Eastburn  said  that  an  endorse- 
ment was  all  that  was  expected,  and  it  would  have 
much  weight.  The  subject  was  then  postponed  until 
afternoon,  when  copies  of  the  plan  would  be  sub- 
mitted. As  to  the  proposed  blanks  in  regard  to  the 
scholarship  of  pupils,  a  motion  was  made  that  such 
blanks  be  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  superin- 
tendent. This  was  unanimously  adopted.  After 
some  discussion  of  details,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pre- 
liminary action  should  be  left  to  the  superintendent, 
who  will  submit  the  blanks  to  the  respective  school 
boards.  In  regard  to  libraries  of  reference  for  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Eastburn  said  that  it  was  often  desirable  for 
teachers  to  have  access  to  books  which  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  lor  themselves.  They  ought  to 
have  text-books  in  additon  to  those  provided  for  the 
schools.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear  and  cor- 
rect ideas  in  history  was  given  as  an  example.  He 
thought  a  good  supply  could  be  obtained  without 
much  cost.  Dr.  King  said  that  in  Bensalem  many 
text-books  were  found  which  had  not  been  used.  It 
was  lately  determined  to  collect  all  these  books  in  a 
central  location,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the 
purposes  suggested.  He  thought  the  results  would 
be  good.  A  motion  that  such  libraries  be  recom- 
mended to  the  school  boards  of  the  county  was  offered 
and  adopted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  copies  of 
the  proposed  course  of  study  for  the  schools  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  examined 
by  them.  Dr.  A.  H.  Clayton,  of  Northampton, 
moved  that  the  course  be  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  districts.  Dr.  King  called  attention  to  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  proposition.  He  said  that 
it  required  no  uniformity  of  books  in  all  the  districts, 
but  each  might  use  what  it  saw  proper.  The  differ- 
ent text-books  resemble  each  other  very  much.  The 
object  was  that  children  of  a  certain  grade  of  scholar- 
ship should  learn  certain  things.    R.  S.  Garner  said 
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the  course  proposed  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  pursued  in  the  schools  of  Doylestown.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  the  choice  of  books.  It  was  a 
basis  on  which  to  regulate  classification.  Here 
physiology  has  been  omitted  in  some  classes,  and  is 
taught  only  in  the  higher  divisions.  There  might  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  country  districts.  In  this 
borough  there  are  six  different  grades,  from  the 
primary  department  up.  Each  teacher  has  a  par- 
ticular grade,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  work  of 
teaching  is  thus  reduced.  As  far  as  is  practicable, 
this  proposed  system  should  be  adopted.  The  ques- 
tion on  Dr.  Clayton's  motion  was  put,  after  further 
favorable  remarks  by  Dr.  King,  and  it  was  adopted 
without  dissent. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wickersham,  state  superintendent, 
was  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  meet  the  directors  of  the  county,  upon  whose 
action  the  welfare  of  the  schools  so  greatly  depends. 
The  chief  power  in  regard  to  the  common  schools 
rests  in  their  hands.  In  other  countries  the  whole 
control  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  central  or 
supreme  government,  and  the  people  themselves  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  Here  power  begins  at  the 
other  end — the  whole  matter  rests  with  the  people. 
The  functions  of  the  school  department  at  Harris- 
burg  are  mainly  advisory  and  administrative.  Under 
our  system  each  district  regulates  its  own  affairs. 
Here  will  be  tested  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  They  can  manage  school  affairs 
as  well  as  any  central  power.  Hence  he  was  always 
glad  to  listen  to  the  views  of  directors  as  expressed 
in  these  meetings.  He  would  make  a  few  practical 
suggestions.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  study  pro- 
posed, and  just  acted  on,  it  seems  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  There  will  probably  be  another  course 
needed  for  ungraded  schools,  which  should  be 
adopted  by  directors.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
doing  things  systematically ;  to  teach  a  child  well  it 
must  be  done  carefully  and  gradually.  You  must  de- 
termine what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  teachers  will  carry  out  your  views.  It  will  be  best 
to  decide  upon  something  uniform  and  tangible.  The 
superintendent  reports  that  in  Bucks  county  the 
teachers  are  in  some  districts  paid  according  to  their 
abilities  and  experience.  Wherever  this  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  very  beneficial.  The  horizontal 
scale  of  prices  generally  existing  is  unfair  and  in- 
jurious. A  teacher  should  be  paid  what  he  earns, 
no  more  or  less.  The  practice  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced everywhere.  The  grade  should  not  depend 
on  scholarship  only,  but  on  skill  in  teaching  as  well. 
There  will  be  some  practical  difficulty,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  will  adjust  itself.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Eastbum  speak  in  favor  of  employing  teachers  per- 
manently. It  is  a  good  policy  to  keep  good  teachers 
as  long  as  possible ;  but  bad  ones  ought  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Changes  are  damaging 
in  business  affairs,  and  are  so  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  schools.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost 
to  the  county  by  such  frequent  changes  of  teachers 
in  the  schools.  The  human  mind  is  at  least  as 
delicate  a  thing  to  form  as  the  machinery  of  a 
watch.  If  you  have  a  good  man  in  your  schools 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  possibly  can.  The  care 
of  school  property  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham, who  thought  this  an  important  consid- 
eration. He  supposed  all  school  houses  in  Bucks 
county  were  what  they  should  be,  but  in  his  travels 
over  the  state  he  saw  many  that  were  anything  but 
creditable.     Somebody  ought  to  look  after  the  peo- 


ple's property.  The  besetting  sin  of  our  day  is  the 
infidelity  to  public  trusts.  He  hoped  that  school 
boards  everywhere  would  be  faithful  to  this  duty.  If 
the  school  houses  and  grounds  here  are  not  properly 
cared  for  they  ought  to  be.  A  public  officer  should 
take  more  care'of  the  people's  property  than  he  does 
of  his  own ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  school  interests.  Each  school 
director  oiten  has  charge  of  a  particular  house,  and 
there  should  be  competition  as  to  which  shall  look 
most  neat  and  cheerful.  The  school  furniture  should 
be  looked  after  during  vacation,  if  not  by  a  director, 
by  some  public-spirited  citizen.  There  is  a  good 
man  near  every  house  who  will  be  glad  to  do  this — 
to  look  after  the  fences,  the  gates  and  the  trees.  The 
The  best-looking  school-houses  are  often  taken  care 
of  by  the  mothers  of  the  children.  Directors  should 
oflen  visit  the  schools.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  schools  in  Bucks  coun- 
ty were  regularly  visited  by  the  directors  as  the  law 
requires.  It  is  not  a  hard  duty.  One  man  can  visit 
the  schools  for  one  month,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 
The  directors  ought  to  see  the  inside  of  the  school- 
houses  at  least  once  a  month.  There  is  no  woik 
more  important  than  the  making  of  men  and  women, 
and  it  should  be  well  looked  after.  If  the  schools  of 
Bucks  county  are  frequently  visited  by  the  officers 
this  winter  their  efficiency  will  be  doubled.  This 
may  appear  extravagant,  but  it  has  been  done  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  a  mul- 
titude of  districts.  He  hoped  that  systematic  arrange- 
ments  to  do  this  would  be  made.  He  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  work  of  grading  schools  is  going  on  so 
extensively  in  the  county.  No  more  houses  should 
be  built  without  a  second  apartment  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars.  The  weakest  part  of  our  system  is 
that  which  allows  so  many  of  our  children  to  grow 
up  without  any  education.  There  are  10,000  in  the 
state  who  never  go  into  a  school  at  all ;  and  75,000 
who  learn  very  little  that  is  useful.  We  ought  to 
remedy  this.  A  law  was  passed  last  winter  lookmg 
toward  establishing  a  home  for  friendless  children  in 
each  county,  who  will  there  be  cared  for  to  some  ex- 
tent. An  alms-house  is  a  bad  place  for  children,  and 
they  ought  to  be  better  provided  for.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors are  to  see  that  all  children  attend  some  school, 
or  are  sent  to  this  county  home  to  be  taught  indus- 
trious habits.  The  compulsory  system  cannot  be  made 
to  work  here  to  advantage.  But  power  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  school  boards  to  see  that  no  children 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  elected  for  the  purpose  to  see  that  every  child 
has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction.  They  are 
bound  to  see  that  their  duties  are  well  performed. 
There  is  no  higher  position  or  responsibility  than  that 
of  school  director.  He  recently  met  a  man  in  the 
cars  who  had  been  Senator  and  Governor,  but  he  had 
just  been  promoted  to  a  higher  station — he  had  been 
elected  school  director.  It  was  Gov.  Bigler,  a  true 
and  honest  man.  And  what  a  burden  is  borne  by 
our  county  superintendents,  who  have  such  responsi- 
bilities upon  them  in  administerins:  and  guiding  the 
operations  of  our  schools. 

Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  of  the  West  Chester  Nor- 
mal school,  was  called  upon.  He  referred  to  a  branch 
of  school  work  much  neglected.  How  many  dis- 
tricts have  libraries  connected  with  the  schools  ?  In 
many  towns  and  villages  young  men  are  lounging 
about  in  idleness  in  the  evening.  It  is  largely  because 
when  they  are  children  they  are  not  taught  to  love 
reading.    They  should  acquire  this  taste  when  at 
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school.  Actiye,  live  teachers  can  nearly  always  se- 
cure fands  for  this  purpose.  The  load  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  school  directors  is  large,  but  they  can  yet  do 
mnch  in  this  way  to  improve  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. Those  who  love  reading  have  no  taste  for  vul- 
gar talk  or  associations.  Get  the  neighbors  to  con- 
tribute books;  provide  a  place  for  them ;  and  the  re>  ■ 
suit  cannot  fail  to  be  good.  When  they  have  the 
right  kind  of  directors  they  will  have  good  schools. 
A  constant  effort  in  this  direction  should  be  made. 

Dr.  King  said  that  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure 
to  participate  in  this  meeting.  The  state  superinten- 
dent had  truly  set  forth  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  office  of  school  director.  Their  services  are  not 
paid  for;  they  cannot  be  paid  for  if  properly  per- 
formed. In  his  own  district  the  duties  are  not  as 
well  done  as  they  should  be,  but  the  necessity  of 
doing  better  had  been  recognized.  The  secretary  had 
been  appointed  to  visit  the  schools,  and  it  is  now 
faithfully  done.  He  is  paid  for  that  work,  and  great 
benefit  is  expected  to  result.  Each  director  should 
endeavor  to  do  his  best  in  this  respect. 

Robert  S.  Garner  said  thai  the  most  difficult  duty  of 
directors  was  to  select  good  teachers.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible,  they  can  have  bu»  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  qusiliiications  of  applicants.  Without  good  gov- 
ernment the  schools  will  be  a  failure.  Such  had  been 
the  experience  in  Doylestown.  The  directors  of  the 
county  might  have  an  organization,  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  in  regard  to  the  governing  qualities 
of  teachers.  The  boards  could  thus  act  more  intelli- 
gently. It  would  be  hard  on  poor  teachers,  and  justly 
so,  but  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  good  ones,  who 
need  never  be  out  of  a  situation.  He  offered  no 
motion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Eastburn  said  that  he 
proposed  holding  a  series  of  conferences  with  di- 
rectors and  teachers,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute, to  compare  ideas  as  to  the  results.  The  good 
effects  of  the  institute  would  not  all  be  seen  at  once, 
but  they  grow  upon  the  schools.  He  read  a  list  of 
appointments  for  this  purpose  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts, which  he  would  be  glad  to  have  every  one  at- 
tend. The  meeting  then  adjourned,  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Profs.  Wickersham  and  Maris. 


A  Suggestive  Incident. — There  has  been  some- 
thing in  my  mind  all  summer  that  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Journal  and  now 
Uiat  another  winter  is  fast  approaching,  it  seems  a 
fitting  time.  One  evening  last  March,  just  after  I 
had  dismissed  my  pupils,  one  of  my  largest  and  worst 

boys  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Miss  S ,  this  is  my 

last  day  at  school  forever;'*  and  looking  up  I  saw  that 
tears  were  in  his  eyes.  I  was  very  much  surprised ; 
I  thought  him  hardened  to  all  feeling,  and  here  I 
found  him  almost  crying  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
school.  As  I  started  on  my  long  walk  homeward  there 
came  up  before  my  mind  the  many  times  he  had  an- 
noyed me  by  his  profanity,  his  dullness,  and  his  many 
apparent  evil  traits  of  character ;  and  now  that  I 
found  there  was  another  side  of  his  nature  that  had 
been  brought  to  light  too  late  I  would  have  given 
all  I  possessed  to  have  been  able  to  do  that  winter's 
work  over  again.  But  it  was  all  past  and  my  chances 
for  doing  good,  to  that  one  soul  at  least,  were  gone; 


and  when  I  thought  of  what  might  have  been  I  re- 
solved, then  and  there,  to  make  my  next  year's  work 
tell  more  fully,  and  to  let  no  pupil  leave  my  school 
without  finding  his  "  angel  side."  And,  now,  when 
I  think  of  hundreds  of  boys  of  our  rural  districts, 
who  have  so  little  time  to  attend  school,  I  think 
they  should  have  a  special  kind  of  training  to  fit  them 
to  take  the  place  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  I  know 
it  takes  all  a  teacher's  skill  to  impart  to  them  all  that 
they  know,  for  they  have  little  desire  to  learn ;  but 
even  this  b  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher,  for  the  one 
who  can  best  interest  and  arouse  the  dull  pupils  may 
consider  himself  more  successful  than  he  who  leads 
the  bright  ones  into  the  clouds.  Fellow-teachers, 
there  is  a  long,  cold  winter  coming,  and  it  will  bring 
to  your  school-room  many  boys  who  you  may  wish 
had  stayed  away ;  but  let  us  make  this  year's  work 
the  best  of  our  lives,  not  labor  merely  for  a  liveli- 
hood, but  rather  to  arouse  all  the  dull  ones — puah, 
help,  urge  them  on — and  before  spring  comes  we 
will  be  richly  rewarded  for  all  our  labors. 

A  TEACHER. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Familiarity  with  Processes. — I.  Introduce  every 
new  rule  with  a  preliminary  drill  on  that  rule.  2.  Let 
that  drill  be  upon  the  process  of  the  rule  and  not  on  the 
theory.  3.  Conduct  this  preliminary  drill  by  having 
the  pupils  read  each  step  in  the  rule,  while  the  teacher, 
or  one  of  the  pupils,  exemplifies  each  step  by  work- 
ing an  example  on  the  blackboard.  4.  Have  the 
pupils  periorm  the  same  work  on  their  slates  that  is 
being  done  on  the  board.  5.  Be  careful  that  each 
explanation  of  every  process  is  strictly  followed  by 
the  pupils  from  the  rules  that  are  found  in  the  book. 
6.  Step  by  step  complete  the  solution  by  the  steps 
in  the  book.  7.  Have  them  commit  the  rules  to 
memory  by  solving  examples  under  each  rule.  8.  Lead 
them  to  a  recitation  oi  the  rule  from  memory  by 
having  them  state  the  steps  in  the  demonstration  of 
an  example.  9.  Never  begin  a  new  rule  by  having 
the  pupils  commit  rules  and  definitions  before  a  drill 
in  the  process. 

Power  of  Expression, — I.  Having  thus  familiar, 
ized  the  pupil  with  the  processes  of  the  rule,  fix  these 
processes  upon  their  minds  intelligently,  by  having  a 
careful  oral  demonstration  of  every  example,according 
to  the  steps  in  the  rule.  2.  Here  exert  your  patience 
and  ingenuity  as  a  teacher  toward  the  end  of  secur- 
ing correct,  systematic  and  cogent  expression  of 
thought.  3.  Having  thus  secured,  first :  A  thorough 
mastery  of  the  processes  of  the  rule ;  second :  A 
power  of  expression  in  the  explanation  of  the  exam- 
ple under  the  rule,  proceed  to  the  third  step  in  the 
discussion  of  the  theme,  viz  : 

J  he  Power  of  Demonstration, — I.  In  case  the  class 
is  not  sttfiiciently  strong,  the  third  step  should  be 
omitted.  2.^  Supposing  the  third  step  is  undertaken, 
let  it  be  after  the  processes  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  a  genuine  curiosity  for  the  "  reason 
why  "  generally  excited  in  the  class.  3.  Have  the 
demonstrations  come  from  the  pupils  as  a  result  of 
their  own  excited,  curious  investigation,  giving  it  as 
a  special  lesson.  3.  Be  judicious  in  selecting  the 
pupil  for  this  exercise.  Be  patient  and  not  over 
rigid  in  your  demands  of  the  pupils  in  their  demon* 
strations.  4.  Now,  after  members  of  the  class  have 
demonstrated,  or  tried  to  demonstrate,  you  can  give 
your  demonstration  with  advantage. 

MORGAN  WALMSLEY. 
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TEACHERS'  MISTAKES. 


WE  clip  the  following  communication  from  the 
West  Chester  Local  News,  It  was  intended 
to  apply  to  the  town  and  county  where  published ; 
but  It  points  out  a  mistake  made  by  many  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country : 

"  In  our  common  or  graded  schools  a  great  mistake 
is  made  in  the  system  oi  educating  the  youth  of  our 
land.  It  is  a  too  common,  as  well  as  a  grave  error, 
that  children  are  pushed  forward  too  fast ;  or  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education  are  passed  over  in  a 
superficial  manner. 

"  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  learned,  that  the 
more  a  student  reads  in  a  superficial  manner,  the 
more  hurtful  it  is;  and  it  is  so  with  educating  the 
young ;  and  the  trouble  lies  not  with  the  pupil,  but 
with  teacher. 

**  Teachers  are  inclined  in  most  cases  to  get  the 
student  along  too  fast ;  faster  than  they  can  compre- 
hend, neglecting  the  true  theory  of  education,  that 
anything  worth  learning  is  worth  learning  well,  and 
this  principle  holds  good  in  all  the  various  branches 
the  studeut  engages  in.  If  a  scholar  has  not  the 
fundamental  and  elementary  principles  of  grammar 
or  mathematics,  he  will  be  bothered  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction. 

"  It  is  therefore  important  that  teachers  should 
thoroughly,  yes,  very  thoroughly,  instruct  the  student 
in  the  elementary  principles,  if  they  ever  expect  to 
make  independent  and  proficient,  as  well  as  scholar- 
ly, attainments.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  teacher  or 
scholar  to  have  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  Fiench  and 
not  to  be  a  proficient  in  the  English  language ;  or 
what  is  the  use  of  a  slight  knowledge  of  algebra 
when  the  common  rudiments  of  the  practical  arith- 
metic are  overlooked  ?  We  are  opposed  to  the  stuf- 
fing of  children  in  our  common  schools ;  nor  is  it 
how  much  we  have  learned,  but  how  well.  This  should 
be  the  theory  of  all  teachers.  We  have  in  our  midst 
already  too  many  theoretical  men.  Practical  demon- 
stration shows  that  teachers  generally  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  imparting  knowledge,* 
it  is  altogether  too  theoretical,  nut  enough  of  practi- 
cal demonstration  or  practical  application,  and  but 
little  attempt  is  made  by  the  teacher  to  exemplify  or 
apply  theory  to  practice,  and  besides  hundreds  of 
teachers  have  not  the  interest  or  inclination  as  to  the 
well  doing  or  well-being  of  those  under  their  charge. 
It  is  for  the  pay  they  teach,  or  spend  iheir  time.  Our 
superintendent  should  see  to  it  mat  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  scholars,should  not  sufier  imposi 
tion,  and  that  certificates  should  be  given  to  such  as 
are  duly  qualified  for  the  position,  not  only  as  teach- 
ers but  instructors  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
starting  point  in  life  and  education  is  all-important, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  important  that  we  start  right, 
and  to  start  right  we  must  have  right  principles  first 
inculcated,  and  the  best  of  examples  set  for  us  in  the 
formation  of  habits  for  life." 


THE  DULL  SCHOLARS. 


IT  is  a  real  pleasure  to  teach  the  bright  children. 
They  know  their  lessons,  understand  readily  what 
ttie  teacher  says,  and  are  so  responsive  in  thought 
and  feeling  that  we  delight  in  them  and  in  their  quick 
and  winsome  ways.  But  the  majority  of  children 
are  not  bright,  and  some  of  them  are  dull.     If  they 


study  at  all,  their  success  seems  to  be  but  small.  Af- 
ter never  so  much  instruction  they  seem  to  under- 
stand and  to  remember  but  little  that  is  said  to  tbem. 
Some  teachers  have  but  little  patience  with  the  dull 
scholars,  and  they  take  small  pains  to  conceal  tJieir 
impatience.  But  the  dull  children  are  not  so  dull 
that  they  do  not  quickly  see  the  preference  the  teach- 
er feels  tor  the  bright  ones.  How  much  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  dullness  discourages  them,  even  when  a 
teacher  of  rare  tenderness  and  patience  gives  his  best 
attention  to  them,  they  have  no  words  to  tell.  When 
added  to  this  is  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  par- 
tiality for  the  bright  children,  and  his  neglect  of  the 
dull  ones,  it  is  more  than  can  be  borne;  and  very 
often  it  is  not  borne,  the  dull  children  turning  away 
in  sheer  despair.  It  is  sad  enough  when  a  duU 
scholar,  doing  his  best,  and  cheered  on  by  the  kind* 
est  and  most  attentive  of  teachers,  battles  with  his 
dullness ;  but  to  feel  and  know  that  his  dullness  ac- 
tually excites  the  teacher's  impatience  is  too  much. 

We  are  not  writing  fancy  sketches.  Many  times 
we  have  seen  and  lamented  the  things  of  which  we 
are  writing.  We  have  all  read  ot  the  impatient 
teacher  who  called  Adam  Clarke  **  a  dunce,"  as  an 
apology  to  a  stranger  for  the  boy's  dullness.  It  was 
a  great  outrage  and  a  great  sm.  Very  often  the  looks, 
the  manner  of  the  teacher,  say,  "  You  are  a  dunce," 
when  the  lips  do  not  speak  the  words. 

Adam  Clarke  was  a  dull  boy,  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  conjoined  to  his  father's  harshness  and  impa- 
tience, brought  him  almost  into  despair  of  ever  learn- 
ing anything.  The  stuiy  of  his  awakening  to  hope 
is  worth  our  reading  at  least  once  a  week.  Ether- 
idge,  in  his  admirable  "  Life  of  Adam  Clarke,"  thus 
tellb  the  story : 

**  When,  however,  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  led  to  entertain  hopes  of  luture  improvement 
from  the  following  circumstance:  A  neighboring 
schoolmaster,  calling  at  the  school  where  Adam  was 
then  endeavoring  to  put  vowels  And  consonants  to- 
gether, was  desired  by  the  teacher  to  assist  in  hearing 
a  few  of  the  lads  their  lessons.  Adam  was  the  last 
that  went  up,  not  a  little  ashamed  ol  his  deficiency; 
he,  however,  hobbled  through  his  lesson,  though  in 
a  very  indifferent  manner,  and  the  teacher  apologized 
to  the  stranger,  and  remarked  that  that  lad  was  a  griev- 
ous dunce.  The  assistant,  clapping  young  Clarke 
on  the  head,  said :  *  Never  fear,  sir ;  this  lad  will 
make  a  good  scholar  yet.'  This  was  the  first  thing 
that  checked  his  own  despair  of  learning  and 
gave  him  hope."  In  after  years  Dr.  Clarke  made 
some  judicious  reflections  upon  the  subject  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  dull  scholars,  which  we  give  in 
his  own  words :  "  How  injudicious  is  the  general 
mode  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  called  dull  boys ! 
To  every  child  learning  must  be  a  task ;  and  as  no 
young  person  is  able  to  comprehend  the  maxim  that 
the  acquisition  of  learning  will  compensate  the  toil, 
encouragement  and  kind  words  from  the  teacher  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  induce  the  learner  to  un- 
dergo the  toil  of  those  gymnastic  exercises.  Wiilul 
idleness  and  neglect  sHould  be  reprehended  and 
punished ;  but  where  genius  has  not  yet  been  un- 
folded, or  reason  acquired  its  proper  seat,  the  mildest 
methods  are  the  most  likely  to  be  efficient,  and  the 
smallest  progress .  should  be  watched  and  com- 
mended, that  it  may  excite  to  farther  attention 
and  diligence.  With  those  who  are  called  dull 
boys  this  method  rarely  fails.  But  there  are 
few  teachers  who  possess  the  happy  art  of  devel- 
oping genius.    They  have  not  sufiicient  penetration 
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to  find  ont  the  bent  or  characteristic  propensity  of 
their  pupil's  minds,  to  give  them  the  requisite  excite- 
ment or  direction.  In  conseauence.  there  have  been 
innumerable  native  diamonas  which  have  never 
shone,  because  they  have  fallen  into  such  hands  as 
could  not  distinguish  them  firom  common  pebbles, 
and  to  them  neither  the  hand  nor  the  art  of  the  lapi- 
dary has  ever  been  applied.  Many  children,  not 
naturally  dull,  have  become  so  under  the  influence  of 
the  school- master." 

John  Wesley's  mother  was  a  model  of  patience ; 
not  so  his  father.  One  day  the  old  gentleman,  wearied 
out  as  he  watched  her  apparently  vain  effort  to  teach 
one  of  the  children  his  lesson,  said,  quite  impatiently, 
«*  How  can  you  say  that  twenty  times  over  to  that 
stupid  child  ?"  "  Because  nineteen  times  are  not 
enough,"  was  the  answer.  Noble  woman  !  worthy 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  John  Wesley.  To  have 
ceased  with  the  nineteenth  effort  would  have  been 
sad,  indeed ;  her  labor  would  have  been  lost,  and  the 
child  would  have  been  untaught. 

The  great  Dr.  Arnold — he  of  Rugby — ^said  that  a 
dull  little  boy  gave  him  the  greatest  rebuke  he  ever 
had.  The  boy  was  very  dull,  and  for  once  the  great 
teacher  lost  his  patience.  He  let  fly  a  sharp  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  rebuke.  **  Indeed,  sir,"  said 
the  poor  boy,  "I  am  doing  the  best  I  can."  The 
great-hearted  man  was  thoroughly  humbled  by 
the  sincere  child  who,  though  he  did  little,  was  do- 
ing the  best  he  could. — Dr,  A,  C,  Haygood,  in  The 
Sunday  School  Afagasine, 


OVERWORK. 


[The following  on  "Overwork"  we  take  from  Aj^Mon't 
ycnmrni.  It  expresses  our  own  views  on  the  subject.  What 
is  said  of  overwork  might  be  said  with  even  more  force  of  over- 
study.  There  are  ten  killed  by  idleness  to  one  that  loses  his 
life  by  either  overwork  or  overstudy. — Ed.] 

A  FAVORITE  theme  with  the  editors  of  so  called 
health  journals  and  household  medical  guides 
is  that  of  "  overwork;"  and  so  much  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that,  were  we  to 
believe  and  act  upon  the  advice  thus  given,  the  world 
would  become  almost  a  hive  of  drones.  We  confi- 
dently believe  that  so  far  as  honest  brain  work  goes, 
the  more  we  do  of  it  the  better,  and  if,  owing  to  a 
reckless  disregard'of  recognized  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary laws,  an  occasional  "student"  finds  an  early 
grave,  let  the  blame  be  put  where  it  belongs,  and  not 
credited  to  the  worthy  zeal  that  some  call  "over- 
work." Having  long  held  to  this  opinion,  and  be- 
lieving that  facts  would  sustain  us,  we  are  gratified  to 
find  that  an  eminent  English  physician  has  given  ex- 
pression to  a  like  view,  and,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  high  in  authority,  we  trust  it  will  receive  the  at- 
tention from  both  students  and  drones  which  it 
deserves. 

We  condense  from  Dr.  Wilk's  communication  as  it 
appears  in  JTie  Lancet,  as  follows :  After  answering 
the  simple  question,  "  Are  people  suffering  from  over- 
work ?"  with  a  decided  "  No !"  the  writer  says : 
*'  Medically  speaking,  I  see  half  a  dozen  persons 
suffering  from  want  of  occupation  to  one  who  is  crip- 
pled by  his  labors.  Very  often,  when  a  business 
man  complains  of  being  overdone,  it  may  be  found 
that  his  meals  are  irregular  and  hurried,  that  he  takes 
no  exercise,  is  rather  partial  to  brandy-and-soda,  and 
thinks  it  not  improper  to  poison  himself  with  nico- 
tine every  night  and  morning."     Passing  from  man 


to  woman,  the  case  is  made  to  appear  even  more 
severe.  It  is  not  overwork,  therefore,  that  is  to  be 
depropated,  provided  the  work  is  legitimate  and  such 
as  to  claim  a  normal  exercise  of  the  functions.  The 
brain  is  an  engine  of  many  horse-power ;  its  energy 
must  be  accounted  for  in  some  way;  if  not  used  for 
good  purposes  it  will  be  for  bad,  and  •*  mischief  will 
be  found  for  idle  hands  to  do."  So  the  work  is  ac- 
tually a  safeguard.  The  human  body  is  made  for 
work,  and  just  as  the  muscles  are  better  prepared  for 
work  by  previous  training,  so  the  nervous  system, 
whether  it  be  the  brain  or  spinal  column,  becomes 
more  energized  by  use.  It  is  only  during  sleep  that 
the  brain  is  actually  inactive,  and  hence,  if  we  will 
not  give  it  work  to  do,  it  will  find  that  to  engage  its 
energy,  even  though  in  the  end  the  labor  were  such  as 
to  be  profitless. 

After  referring  in  a  plain,  though  hardly  gentle  man- 
ner, to  the  men  and  women  whom  the  frivolities  of  life 
keep  "idly  busy,"  the  writer  contrasts  them  with  those 
whose  minds  are  never  at  rest,  and  yet  who  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  As  the  closing  passages  are  not  only 
truthful  as  to  facts,  but  of  value  from  the  suggestions 
they  contain,  we  are  prompted  to  quote  them  at 
length,  and  should  there  be  among  our  readers  some 
of  these  overworked  brain- workers,  they  will  find  in 
these  words  sage  counsel  and  encouragement.  I'he 
writer  refers  to  the  honest,  cheerful,  but  constant 
workers  as  follows ;  "  Practically  they  have  no  rest, 
for,  when  one  object  of  study  is  complete,  they  com- 
mence to  pursue  another.  It  is  by  the  happy  faculty 
of  diverting  the  powers  into  different  channels  that 
this  is  accomplished.  Instances  might  easily  be 
quoted  of  statesmen,  judges,  and  members  of  our 
own  profession,  who  know  no  absolute  rest,  and  who 
would  smile  at  the  suspicion  of  hard  work  injuring 
any  man.  I  make  it  a  custom  to  ask  young  men 
what  their  second  occupation  is — what  pursuit  have 
they  besides  their  bread-earning  employment.  Those 
are  happiest  who  possess  some  object  of  interest,  biit 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  few  who  find  delight  in 
any  branch  of  science.  The  purely  scientific  man 
finds  his  best  recreation  in  literature  or  art,  but  even 
in  intellectual  work  so  many  different  faculties  are 
employed  that  a  pleasant  diversion  is  found  in  simply 
changing  the  kind  of  labor.  For  example,  a  judge 
after  sitting  all  day,  and  giving  hi  ^  closest  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  cases  before  him,  may  yet  find 
relief  in  his  evenings  by  solving  problems  in  mathe- 
matics. 

"The  subject  of  overwork,  then,has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  study,  and  has  to  be  discussed 
daily  by  all  of  us.  My  own  opinion  has  already  been 
expressed,  that  the  evils  attending  it  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large  are  vastly  over-estimated;  and,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  the  persons  with  unstrung 
nerves  who  apply  to  the  doctor  are  not  the  prime 
minister,  the  bishops,  judges,  and  hard-working  pro- 
fessional men,  but  merchants  and  stock -brokers  re- 
tired from  business,  government  clerks  who  work 
from  ten  to  four,  women  whose  domestic  duties  and 
bad  servants  are  driving  them  to  the  grave,  young 
ladies  whose  visits  to  the  village  school  or  Sunday 
performance  on  the  organ  are  undermining  their 
health,  and  so  on.  In  short,  and  this  is  the  object  of 
the  remarks  with  which  I  have  troubled  your  readers^ 
in  my  experience  I  see  more  ailments  arise  from 
want  of  occupation  than  from  overwork,  and,  taking 
the  various  kinds  of  nervous  and  dyspeptic  ailments 
which  we  are  constantly  treating,  I  find  at  lea^t  six 
due  to  idleness  to  one  ft-om  overwork." 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  annual  session  of  the  County  Institute  has  al- 
ready been  held  in  some  thirty  or  more  counties. 
The  following  are  the  times  and  places  at  which  In- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  the  counties  named  below. 

Adams Gettysburg..  .    .  Dec.  6. 

Elk Wilcox  ....  Dec,  6. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  Dec.  13. 

Warren  ....  Warren  ....  Dec,  13 

Luzerne.   .    .    .  Wilkesbarre  .    .  Dec.  20. 

Montour  ....  Danville.  .    .    .  Dec.  20. 

Columbia   .    .    .  Orangeville  .    .  Dec.  20. 

Union New  Berlin  .    .  Dec.  20. 

Fulton McConnellsburg  Dec.  20. 

Lycoming  .    .    .  Muncy  ....  Dec.  20. 

Northumberland.  Shamokin    .    .  Dec.  20. 

Clearfield  .    .    .  Clearfield  .    .    .  Dec.  27. 

Erie Union  City   .    .  Dec.  27. 

Clintcn  ....  Lock  Haven  .  .  Dec.  27. 


Indiana  ....  Indiana  .  .   . 

Mifflin 

Blair HoUidaysburg. 

Northampton  .  .  Easton  ... 

Beaver Beaver  .    .    .    , 

Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  . 
Fayette  ....  Uniontown  . 
Wyoming  .    .    .  Tunkhannock 
Washington  .    . 
Greene   ....  Waynesburg. 
Cambria   .     .    .  Johnstown    .    , 
Centre    ....  Bellefonte    . 


Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

.Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  .27. 
.  Dec.  27. 

Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  28. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


BEDFORD.-The  dirpctors  have  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  select  teachers  this  fall.     Applicants 
for  positions  were  numerous. 

Bucks. — Sixteen  new  school  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  this  county  during  the  summer.  TTie 
largest  of  these  is  in  the  new  borough  of  SellersvUle 
and  was  dedicated  September  23rd. 

Cameron. — The  school-house  in  Sterling  has  been 
inclosed  with  a  neat  and  substantial  fence,  and  a  new 
walk  laid  from  the  street  to  the  door.  In  Driftwood 
the  school  has  been  supplied  with  outline  maps 
and  about  200  square  feet  of  black-board  surface. 

Elk. — A  number  of  townships  will  hold  district 
institutes  and  a  number  of  educational  meetings  will 
be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Three  new 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  this  fall,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  graded  school  at  Centreville. 

Fayette. — Generally  the  schools  are  doing  very 
well.  In  some  localities  I  find  lack  of  interest  on 
part  of  the  patrons.  I  expect  to  hold  a  number  of 
local  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  hoping 
thereby  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  schools. 

Fulton. — The  examinations  were  more  rigid 
than  heretofore,  consequently  the  average  is  lower, 

Jefferson. — The  schools  of  this  county  are  nearly 
all  in  session.  In  a  numl>er  of  townships  the  direc- 
tors have  reduced  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  account 
of  "  hard  times." 

Juniata. — Our  teachers,  so  far  as  visited  or  heard 
from,  seem  to  be  working  honestly  and  energetically, 

Lawrence.—  Our  county  institute  was  a  complete 
success.  All  our  live  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Four  new  school -houses  have  been  btfllt,  one  of  them 
containing  two  departments  for  a  graded  school.  A 
number  of  houses  have  been  repaired  and  refurnished. 

Lycoming. — Held  a  "school  exposition"  during 
the  month,  at  Montoursville,  and  propose  holding 
them  throughout  the  county  during  the  winter. 

Pike. — The  lumber  for  a  new  school-house  in 
Lehman  is  on  the  ground.  When  the  building  is 
completed  this  district  will  have  no  "  unsuitable 
buildings." 

Snyder. — Our  county  institute  was  well  attended. 
The  exercises  were  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  who  were  present.  I 
think  I  may  safely  assert  that  our  schools  will  be 
better  taught  and  managed  during  the  present  year 
than  ever  before. 

Union. — Schools  are  supplied  with  teachers.  In 
most  cases  wise  selections  have  been  made,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  successful  <*  winter  term.' 
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The  Midas  Touch. — Bacchus,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, found  his  old  schoolmaster  and  foster-father, 
Silenus,  missing.  The  old  man  had  been  drinking, 
and  in  that  state  wandered  away,  and  was  found  by 
some  peasants  who  carried  him  to  their  king  Midas. 
Midas  recognized  him,  and  treated  him  hospitably, 
entertaining  him  fpr  ten  days  and  nights  with  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  jollity.  On  the  eleventh  day  he 
brought  Silenus  back,  and  restored  him  in  safety  to 
his  pupil;  whereupon  Bacchus  offered  Midas  his 
choice  of  a  reward,  whatever  he  might  wish.     He 


asked  that  whatever  he  might'touch  should  be  changed 
to  gold.  Bacchus  consented,  though  sorry  he  had  not 
made  a  better  choice.  Midas  went  away,  rejoicing  in 
his  newly-acquired  power  which  he  hastened  to  put 
to  the  test.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when 
he  found  a  twig  of  an  oak  which  he  plucked  from  the 
branch,  become  gold  in  his  hand.  He  took  up  a 
stone ;  it  changed  to  gold.  He  touched  a  sod;  it  did 
the  same.  He  took  an  apple  from  the  tree ;  you 
would  have  thought  he  had  robbed  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.     His  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and,  as  soon 


CHRISTMAS  ALL  YEAR  LONG. 

Nat  too  9lcw. 


"AuLD  Lamg  Stkb." 


1.  Old  Christmas  came  with  an- cient  fame,  And  all   were  joy  -  ful  then ;     But  must  we  mope,  or 

2.  "WhenWinterrcignso'er  hills  and  plains.  And  wields  his  sceptre   cold.     His  roy  -  al  hand  be- 

3.  When  Springsucceedswithbrilliantdeeds,  In  robes  of    ver-dureclad,     "With  queenly  voice  she 

4.  In  length  of  days  bright  Summer  sways,  With  use  and  beau- tycrown'd;  At    his     be-hest  the 
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wait  in  hope,  Till  Christmas  comes  a 
strews  the  land  "Withbless-ingsnev-  er 
bids  re-joice,And  all  the  world  is 
earth     is  blest.  And  hope   and  joy     a 


gain?  The  sea  -  sons  call,  both  one  and  all.  For 
told.  The  sea  -  sons  call,  both  one  and  all.  For 
glad.  The  sea  •  sons  call,  both  one  and  all«  For 
bound.  The  sea  -  sons  call,  both  one  and  all.  For 


and  hap-py  song;  And  they  who  bring  their  hearts  to  sing.  Keep  Christmasall  year  long. 


5. 

6. 

And  Autumn  brings  rich  golden  things, 

To  meet  the  wants  of  men  ; 
His  bounty  pour'd,  enough  is  stored, 

Till  harvest  comes  again.  -  C/io. 
King  Christmas,  too,  will  come  anew, 

And  all  his  blessings  pour; 
But  feasting  glee  mubt  thankful  be 

For  seasons  gone  before. — C/io, 

7- 
CAo, 

There  is  a  joy  without  alloy 

That  comes  at  Christmas  tide; 
Divinely  giv'n,  it  comes  from  heav'n 

At  any  time  beside. 
The  seasons  call,  both  one  and  all. 

For  glad  and  holy  song; 
And  they  who  bring  their  hearts  to  sing. 

Keep  Christmas  all  year  long. 

as  he  got  home,  he  ordered  the  servants  to  set  a  splen- 
did repast  on  the  table.  Then  he  found,  to  his  dis- 
may, diat,  whether  he  touched  bread  it  hardened  in 
his  band,  or  put  a  morsel  to  his  lips  it  defied  his  teeth. 
He  took  a  glass  of  wine ;  but  it  flowed  down  his  throat 
like  melted  gold.  In  consternation  at  the  unprece- 
dented affliction,  he  strove  to  divest  himself  of  his 
power ;  he  hated  the  gift  he  had  so  lately  coveted. 
But  all  in  vain ;  starvation  seemed  to  await  him.  He 
raised  his  arms,  all  shining  with  gold,  in  prayer  to 
Bacchus,  begging  to  be  delivered  from  his  glittering 


destruction.  The  merciful  deity  heard  and  consented. 
«* Go,"  said  he,  "to  the  river  Pactolus,  trace  the  stream 
to  its  fountain-head,  there  plunge  your  head  and  body 
in,  and  wash  away  your  fault  and  its  punishment." 
He  did  so,  and  scarce  had  he  touched  the  waters  be- 
fore the  gold-creating  power  passed  into  them,  and  the 
river  sands  became  changea  into  gold,  as,  ^e  poets 
assure  us,  they  remain  to  this  day. — Age  of  Fable, 

Amongst  the  instrumentalities«of  love  and  peace, 
surely  there  can  be  no  sweeter,  softer  voice  than  that 
of  gentle,  peace-breathing  music.-— iS/t>iM  Burritt, 
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Book  Notices 


The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems  —By 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Fp,  146,  Boston: 
yds,  R,  Osgood  <Sr*  Co,     1876, 
Hephaestus  has  made  a  beautiful  statue  represent- 
ing a  female,  so  perfect  in  its  proportions  that  Jupiter 
endows  it  with  life.   She  Is  named  Pandora,  "  pos- 
sessing all  gifts  and  graces."    The  stern  Prometheus 
refuses  her  hand — ^he  distrusts  the  gods,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  gift  from  that  quarter.     Epimetheus,  his 
brother,  woos  and  wins  the  fair  being.  In  his  palace 


there  is 


'  an  oaken  chest 


Carven  with  figures  and  embossed  with  gold/' 
which  he  has  been  forbidden  to  open.  Pandora  is 
curious  to  know  the  secret  of  the  chest,  opens  it  in 
the  absence  of  her  lord,  and  brings  dire  ruin  upon 
all.  The  love  of  Epimetheus  survives  the  wreck,  and 
Pandora  proves  worthy  the  affection  of  a  heart  so  true. 
Such  is  the  plot  of  the  story  which  Longfellow  has  here 
told  in  easy-flowing  verse.  It  is  his  latest  work  and 
not  unworthy  ot  his  fame.  The  world  has  looked  each 
year  for  its  new  poem  from  Longfellow,  nor  has  it 
been  disappointed.  Another  and  another  may  follow, 
but  soon  the  last  I  for  the  voice  of  our  sweetest  singer 
will  have  been  silenced.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  also  the  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane,*'  **  Mori- 
turi  Salutamus,"  and  a  number  of  sonnets  and  other 
short  poems.  We  can  not  forbear  quoting  entire  the 
sonnet  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his  life-long 
friend,  Charles  Sumner. 

River,  that  stealest  with  such  silent  pace 
Around  the  City  of  the  Dead,  where  lies 
A  friend  who  bore  thy  name,  and  whom  these  eyes 
Shall  see  no  more  in  his  accustomed  place, 

Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace, 
And  sav  good-night,  for  now  the  western  skies 
Arc  led  with  sunset,  and  gray  mists  arise 
Like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead  man's  fiuse. 

Good-night  1  good-night  1  as  we  so  oft  have  said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more  return. 

Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to  bed ; 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  sdil  bum. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Men- 
suration. By  A,  Schuyler ^  LL,D.  Pp.  2^6.  Cin- 
cinnati;   IVilson,  Hinkle  &*  Co,     Price ^  $1.^0, 
The  subjects  treated  here  are  simply  trigonometry 
and  mensuration,  surveying  being  omitted  in  order 
to  lessen  the  size  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  book  to 
such  as  may  not  wish  to  study  this  branch.    In  mul- 
tiplying and  dividing,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  logarithms 
the  order  of  treatment  is  first  the  proposition  and 
demonstration,  then  the  rule,  then  examples  to  illus- 
trate and  fix  the  principle  presented.   The  trigonom- 
etrical   functions  are  defined  not  as  ratios   but  as 
linear  functions  of  the  angle.    Mensuration  has  been 
treated  at  length,  and  formulas  developed  instead  of 
rules  given  for  the  solution  of  problems. 
Easy  Lessons  in  German. — By  W,  H,  <Sr»  E,  K. 
Woodbury,  i2tno,  Pp.2jy,  N ew  York  and  Chicago: 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  6^  Co, 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
-the  German  in  the  easiest  way  compatible  with  Ger- 
man thoroughness.     It  carries  through  the  idea  of 
presenting  first  that  which,    from  its  similarity  to 
English,  is  the  easiest,  and  then  subdividing  what  is 
more  difficult,  so  tis  to  give  one  principle  at  a  time. 
The  book  is  a  good  one  in  its  open  type,  index,  ar- 
rangement of  lessons,  and  excellent  vocabularies. 


High  School  Choir. — A  Book  for  Studies  and  Re, 
citations  for  Advanced  Singing  Classes.     Pp.  2^6, 
By  L,  0,  Emerson  and  W.  S,  Tilden,    Boston  : 
Oliver  Ditson  <Sr»  Co.     Price,  $1,00. 
Some  years  since  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Tilden 
brought  out  The  Hour  of  Singing,  a  music  book  in- 
tended especially  for  High   Schools,  but  chiefly  for 
those  in  which  vocal  music  is  systematically  taught. 
It  was  quite  a  success,  and  has  come  into  general 
use.    The  new  book  is  equal  in  merit  to  the  former, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course, 
many  excellent  songs  in  three  and  four  parts,  with 
numerous  devotional  song  and  hymn  tunes  for  prac- 
tice and  for  opening  and  closing  exercises.     Abt, 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  are  here  represented 
in  a  number  of  their  favorite  compositions.  The  book 
is  of  very  convenient  shape,  is  set  in  clear  open  type, 
and  is  neatly  printed.    It  may  be  had  direct  from  the 
publishers  on  remittance  of  retail  price  as  above. 
Victorian  Poets. — By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
i2mo.     Pp.  441.     Boston  :   James  R,  Osgood  67* 
Co.    Prom  Claxton,  Remsen  6*  Haffelfinger,  Phil- 
adelphia.     1876. 

This  work,  though  not  of  the  regular  order  of 
school  books,  in  its  high  literary  character  and  logi- 
cal arrangement,  and  because  of  its  biographical  and  . 
critical  value,  is  certainly  a  book  well  adapted  for 
advanced  classes  in  high  schools,  academies  and 
seminaries.  It  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
British  poets  of  the  present  reign,  in  time  from  A.  D. 
1835  ^^  '^75-  The  greater  poets,  as  Landor,  HoQd, 
Mrs,  Browning,  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning, 
and  the  latter-day  singers,  Rosseli,  Morris  and 
Swinburne,  are  treated  at  considerable  length.  Be- 
sides these,  a  list  of  the  poets  and  translators  belong- 
ing to  the  period  is  given,  and  many  of  them  are 
very  fairly  and  satisfactorily  noticed.  The  author 
does  not  assume  to  be  exhaustive  in  his  selection  of 
names,  but  he  has  taken  such  as  represent  the  various 
phases  considered.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the  general 
reader,  for  Mr.  Stedman  has  the  poetic  insight  and 
the  scholarly  attainments  to  make  him  a  reliable 
guide  for  those  whose  critical  knowledge  of  these 
poets  must  of  necessity  be  superficial. 
Pooler's  Test  Speller. — For  the  Use  of  Teachers^ 
Institutes  and  Other  Spelling  Classes,  IVords  with 
Definitions,  Selected  and  Alphabetically  Arranged 
for  Convenient  Reference,  By  C.  T,  Pooler, 
Pp.  80,  Prue,  2S  cents.  New  York:  A,  S, 
Barnes  6r»  Co,     187s- 

.  Spelling  books  are  of  general  interest  since  last 
year's  war  of  words,  and  the  live  spirit  of  emulation 
then  awakened  is  calculated  to  give  spelling  its 
proper  place  as  a  branch  of  study.  The  selection  of 
words  in  this  book  numbers  2,700,  of  which  over 
1,600  have  full  definitions;  and,  when  necessary,  their 
division  by  syllables  and  accent  marks,  for  pronunci- 
ation, are  given.  There  are  six  tables  of  words,  the  first 
of  which  and  the  most  extended,  contains  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  fair  test  words.  Table  II.  has  what  we  are 
wont  to  call  the  <*ceous''  words;  table  III.,  the 
"ologies";  table  IV.,  the  "ents"  and  "ants"; 
table  v.,  the  "  ables '»  and  "  ibles  " ;  table  VI.,  words 
of  two  or  more  orthographies.  Some  prize  spellers 
to  whom  these  words  were  given,  pronounce  this  a 
first-rate  selection  for  test  spelling. 
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Manual  OF  Introductory  Chemical  Practice. 
F'or  the  Use  of  Students  in  Colleges  and  Normal 
and  High  Schools.  By  George  C.  Caldwell  and 
A.  A.  Brenemany  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  Cor- 
nell University,  Pp.  123.  Ithaca,  N  Y.:  Finch 
6f  A/gar.     187s, 

To  the  stndent  in  laboratory  practice  this  must 
prove  a  very  useful  hand-book.  It  comes  from  prac- 
tical men,  teachers  who  have  tested  with  their  classes 
in  Cornell  University  the  matter  and  method  which 
they  here  present.  The  work  recommends  a  novel 
mode  of  chemical  practice,  but  one  which  has  com- 
mon  sense  to  commend  it,  and  which  in  the  expe- 
rience of  its  authors  has  proven  highly  efficient.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a  course  that  shall  give 
the  beginner  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, compelling  him  to  do,  to  think,  and  to  see,  and 
then  to  express  in  writing  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tion. After  clear  statement  of  the  principle  to  be 
presented  full  directions  are  given  for  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, and  the  manner  of  performing  each  is  de- 
scribed at  length ;  but  no  results  are  noticed,  it  being 
left  to  the  pupil  to  observe,  describe,  and  trace  the 
connection  with  the  principle  which  the  experiment 
is  designed  to  illustrate.  Directions  also  which  mast 
prove  of  great  use  to  the  teacher,  are  given  as  to  the 
means  of  carrying  on  laboratory  work,  apparatus  to 
be  issued  to  the  student,  and  that  required  for  general 
use ;  also,  a  full  list  of  chemicals  and  other  supplies 
needed.  The  book,  which  is  handsomely  issued  from 
the  University  press,  sells  at  a  moderate  price. 
Shorter  Course  in  Civil  Government. — Consist- 
ing of  Seventy  Lessons.  Arranged  in  Topics. 
For  Common^  Select  and  Grammar  Schools.  By 
Cahnn  Town^end,  Counselor  at  Law,  Author  of 
"  Analysis  of  Constitution  of  United  States"  etc. 
Pp.240.  Ivison,  Blakemany  Taylor^  Co.  187J. 
We  find  here  an  analysis  of  the  government  of  our 
own  country.  The  preliminary  chapters  are  on  civil 
government,  settlement  of  America,  articles  of  con- 
federation, origin  of  the  constitution;  then  follows 
the  constitution  in  full,  with  a  chronological  table  of 
the  amendments,  and  afterwards  its  bearings  on  the 
branches  of  government,  congress,  rights  of  states, 
etc.,  are  fully  discussed.  The  chapters  are  divided 
into  lessons  of  convenient  length  for  class  drill,  and 
each  one  is  followed  by  questions  relating  to  its  sub- 
ject-matter. The  matter  of  civil  government  is  one 
of  real  importance  in  the  common  school,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
adopted  as  a  regular  study.  Mr.  Townsend*s  book 
bears  evidence  of  great  care  in  its  preparation,  both 
from  its  author  and  publishers. 
Latin  Prose  Composition. — An  Elementvry  Man- 
ual. With  Full  English' Latin  Vocabulary.  By  S. 
R.  WincheU.  Pp.  142.  Phila.:  J.  H.  Butler  &»  Co. 
The  exercise  of  translating  from  English  into 
Latin  under  a  careful  teacher  is  better  for  the  student 
than  from  Latin  into  English.  Indeed,  it  is  essential 
when  solid  progress  is  to  be  assured.  The  methodical 
arrangement  of  this  text-book,  its  gradation  of  les- 
sons, and  the  clear  treatment  of  the  points  presented, 
commend  it  very  strongly 'to  both  teacher  and  student 
of  the  Latin  language.^  "A  thorough  drill  in  putting 
Latin  words  into  short  sentences  of  various  construc- 
tions and  idioms  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  training 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  which  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  affords."  So  says  its  author ;  our  own  expe- 
rience in  teaching  endorses  the  truth  of  his  statement ; 
and  we  have  seen  nothing  better  adapted  to  insure 
such  drill  than  the  text-book  under  notice.  I 


Elements  OF  Geometry.  By  Chas.  S.  Venable, 
LL.D.,  University  of  Virginia.  Pp.  376.  New 
York:  University  Publishing  Company.  187^. 
The  geometry  of  Legendre  has  held  its  high  place 
for  some  sixty  years,  as  the  most  successful  modifi- 
cation of  Euclid  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  nearly  everything  in  elementary  geome- 
try that  has  since  been  published  in  France,  England 
or  America.  Modifications  have  been  suggested  in 
the  treatment  of  different  branches  of  the  subject,  and 
the  autfior  of  the  above  work  has  adopted  such  as  he 
has  approved — in  the  discussion  of  parallels,  in  the 
treatment  of  tangents,  in  the  addition  of  some  theo- 
rems and  the  omission  of  others,  and  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  method  of  limits  for  the  method  of  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  in  treating  the  measure  of  the 
circle  and  of  the  "  three  round  bodies."  The  chief 
new  feature  of  the  book  before  us  is  the  addition  to 
each  book  of  practical  exercises  adapted  to  the  order 
of  the  theorems.  Numerical  problems  have  also 
been  added  to  some  of  the  books,  designed  to  interest 
the  pupil  and  to  aid  in  fixing  his  knowledge  of  the 
theorems  on  which  they  depend. 
A  Brief  History  of  France. —  t6mo.  Pp.  2qg, 
Price y  $i.So.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S, 
Barnes  &*  Co.     187s* 

This  is  the  second  of  Barnes's  series  of  one-term 
histories.  The  first — the  Brief  History  of  the  United 
States — ^is  deservedly  popular,  and  this  of  France 
seems  quite  as  deserving  of  favor.  Among  its  good 
features  may  be  mentioned  its  division  into  great 
historical  epochs ;  the  summary  at  the  close  of  each 
dynasty;  the  chronological  reviews  and  references; 
the  geographical  questions,  etc.  The  maps  and  il- 
lustrations are  excellent,  and  we  notice  the  same 
style  of  suggestive  and  interesting  foot-notes  by  which 
in  the  first  book  of  the  series  pupils  have  been  so 
much  pleased  and  instructed.  The  make-up  of  the 
book  is  in  the  general  style  of  the  other,  having  a 
striking  table  of  contents,  bold-faced  topical  head- 
ings, genealogical  tables,  and  a  full  index ;  in  addi- 
tion, the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  is  given  after 
each  where  it  first  occurs. 

German  Grammar. — A  Text- Book  for  the  Practi- 
cal Study  of  the  German   Language.      By   y, 
Adolph  SchmitZt  A.  M.,  Prof   of  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Woos- 
tery  Ohio,  and  Hermann  J.  Schmitz.     Pp.  2g2. 
Philadelphia;  y.  B.  Lippincott  6*  Co.     1873- 
The  aim  of  this  new  grammar  is  to  give  the  student 
practical  and  progressive  lessons  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.    The  lessons  are  therefore  arranged,   first, 
that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  all  the 
new  grammatical  forms  and  words  employed  in  each 
lesson ;  second,  that  he  may  review,  study  and  apply 
these  again  in  the  translation  of  an  Engli^  exercise ; 
and  third,  that  he  may  make  practical  use  'of  them 
in  a  conversational  exercise.     There  is  a  German- 
English  and  an  English -German  vocabulary  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  uid  students.   The  make-up 
of  the  book  is  good,  and  tne  type  clear. 

A  New  Temperance  Song  :  A  song  and  chorus, 
"  Father  Bring  Home  Your  Money  To-Night,"  has 
been  issued  by  Horace  Waters  &  Bon,  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  words  are  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder, 
and  the  music  by  W.  F.  Sherwin.  The  words  are 
touching,  and  the  music  tender  and  expressive.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  Horace  Waters  &  Co.  for  privi- 
lege to  use  the  beautiful  song,  "  Kind  Words  Can 
Never  Die,"  which  recently  appeared  in  The  your- 
ncU.    They  have  our  thanks  for  the  favor. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection. — Songs  and 
Hymns  for  Schools  and  I/om^s,  Aursery  and 
Fireside.  Royal  Octavo,  Pp.:  112.  Lancaster  : 
J,  P,  McCaskey,  Compiler  qnd  Publisher.  187^. 
This  book  certainly  has  a  right  to  notice  in  The 
School  Journal,  since  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Music 
Page  which  has  for  some  years  appeared  in  this  peri- 
odical, and  of  the  ''Music-page  Supplements,*'  which 
have  done  so  much  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
towards  popularizing  music  in  the  schools  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  About  one-third  of  these  *songs 
and  hymns  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The 
yioumal,  and  are  very  choice  selections.  Of  the 
remaining  two  thirds,  a  large  proportion  are  from 
foreign  sources,  some  that  have  not  before  been  pub- 
lished in  this  form,  and  others  that  have  long  been 
favorites,  wherever  known,  with  old  and  young.  The 
editor — possibly  fancying  that  an  editorial  notice 
might  not  be  entirely  unbiased — handed  the  book  to 
this  present  witness  with  carte  blanche  for  honest  criti- 
cism. Perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the  true  spirit  of  criti- 
cism is  confined  to  the  judicial  editorial  "  we, "  is  to 
be  found  the  reason  why  I  have  seen  here  good  things 
only  and  no  faults.  However  that  may  be,  I  must 
acknowledge  having  had  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  pleasure  from  the  first  page  with  its  **  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  to  the  last  ones  with  their  "  Auld 


Lang  Syne"  and  "  Katy's  Letter."  The  harmony 
in  many  of  the  selections  has  been  arranged  espe- 
cially for  this  work  with  considerable  labor  and  al- 
ways with  conscientious  care.  With  many  of  the 
songs  full  credit  i  *.  given  to  the  source  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  and  so,  far  as  known,  the  name 
of  author  and  composer,  with  the  date  of  composi- 
tion; so  that  in  this  respect  alone  the  book  has  a  fund 
of  valuable  information.  The  compiler  of  the  work, — • 
I  am  tempted  to  say  the  author,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
unique  and  original  in  style, — modestly  advertises  it 
as  not  claiming  to  be  "  the  best  issued,  nor  even  one 
of  the  best."  The  writer  of  this  so-called  "  notice," 
however,  feels  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  it  I'j  as  good 
as  the  best  collection  of  songs  and  h>mns  for  the 
school  and  home  that  has  yet  appeared.  Further, 
that  in  its  distinctive  feature  of  having  each  selec- 
tion, song  or  hymn,  complete  on  its  own  page ;  in  its 
suggestive  and  intrinsically  valuable  paragraphs  of 
musical  hints,  gossip  and  history;  in  its  make-up, 
and  general  mechanical  detail,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  out ;  and 
that  the  reader  may  agree  in  this  opinion  permit  me 
respectfully  to  suggest  that  he  or  she  get  the  book, 
examine  it,  and  test  it  thoroughly  at  home  or  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  will  not — so  the  writer  believes-  - 
disappoint  even  "  great  expectations."  M.  M. 
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Aeknowledcmentll,— Since  September  ist  we  have  or- 
ders as  follows :  Mr.  D.  H.  E.  La  Ross,  140  names  :  H.  Meyer, 
8a ;  Samuel  Wolf,  71 ;  B.  F.  Shaub,  66 :  fas.  W,  Baker,  40 ;  H. 
F.  Pierce,  17;  Jas.  C.  Graham,  34:  M.  N.  Horton,  3a ;  H.  B. 
Eastbum,  30;  A.  D.  Glenn,  az  ;  Aaron  Sheeley.ao;  N.  H. 
Schenck,  16;  S.  H.  Eby,  15:  G.  W.  Bartch,  14:  W.  H.  Shel- 
ley, 13;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Lewis,  la;  J.  O.  Knauss,  ix  ;  W.  C. 
Tilden,  11;  Wm.  Noetlins,  xi ;  A.  J.  Buffington,  10;  T.  B. 
Matthews,  10;  S.  H.  Prather,  10;  James  Dickson,  7:  W.  A. 
Campbell,  iz;  G.  A.  Blose,  6;  J.  A.  Gregory,  5:  John  M. 
Garman,  5 ;  W.  B.  Bodenhom,  5 ;  B.  F.  Raesly,  5 ;  S.  A. 
Baer.4:  Jas.  Silliman,  3:  Wm.ll.  Cooke,  3;  A.  F.  SiWcns, 
xo:  E.  A.  Strong,  a;  C.  M.  Lee,  a;  R.  M.  McNeal,  a;  John 
H.  Stephens,  a ;  D.  G.  Allen,  i ;  M.  W.  Herr,  i.  Also,  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gable.  45;  S  L.  Fry,  30;  Miss  Belle  G.  Andrews, 
X9;  Miss  R.  F.Jackson  18:  t.  B.  Eshleman,i3:  J.  T.  Stam, 
X3:  M.  B.  Moyer,  to:  f,  H.  Leaman,  8.  Also,  from  Mr.  R. 
li.  Patterson,  Geoiige  Zinn,  Alice  A.  Parsons,  Emma  C.  Col- 
lins, John  Donaldson,  W.  G.  Mjndenhall,  John  Jarrett,  W.  H. 
Noaker,  S.  Sentman,  Michael  Good,  C.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  L. 
Dennlson,  Wm.  L.  Levegood,  John  E.  McGee,  W.  L  Harvey, 
J.  W.  Hanlin,  Jas.  Search,  B.  B.  Atherton,  W.  S.  Copley,  R. 
W.  Coolidge.  G.  W.  Twiiniyer.  D.  D.  Philips,  J.  H.  Shu- 
maker.  Fannie  M.  Agar,  S.  H.  Diefenderfer,  John  K.  Jordan, 

B.  D.  Rowlee.  J  H.  Marley,  H.  F.  Koch,  W.  Row,  Z.  T. 
Bartleson,  C.  R.  Porterfield.  Lutf  P.  Fry,  M.  B.  Sloan,  G.  W. 
Kratz,  Henry  Curran,  J.  W.  Westlake,  Jos.  HiUpot,  George 
Eichelberger,  Wm.  F.  McCormick,  James  Whitham,  J.  S. 
Whitne/,  C.  L.  Wheeler,  James  Russell,  J.  G.  Hackenberger, 
S.  C.  DeVeny,  J.  F.  Pierscl,  S.  M.  Fell,  L.  M.  Leonard.  Tas. 
H.  Rankin.  B.  F,  Anderson,  George  L.  Mahun,  Henry  Mc- 
Cully,  H.  C-  Jefferis,  J.  H,  App,  Martin  Fee,  Arthur  Odbert, 
A.  J.  Shank,  Anthony  Walsh,  B.  F.  Pretty,  John  C.  Bright, 
James  McConahey.  John  Henry,  John  R.  Cremer,  J.  S, 
Shearer,  C.  C.  Replogle,  J.  V.  Gibbons,  F.  W.  Schwan,  A. 
H.  Roffe  &  Co,,  C.  K.  Dolbey  Thos.  McCleeiy  D.  O. 
Shearer,  Andrew  Gehret,  Wm.  F.  Morris,  J.  N.  Smith,  Lydia 
W.  Worley,  Daniel  Diehl.  A.  B.  Murphy,  Caushey,  McCreary 
&  Moorhead,  S.  G.  Cook,  G.  C.  Marshall,  T,  T.  Eastburn,  B. 

C.  Jillson,  W.  T.  Neely,  L.  E.  Patridge,  R.  O'Donnell,  R.  H. 
Carothcrs,  Geo,  Sharpless.  \.  L.  Gehman,  H.  S.  Spigelmyer, 
William  Boreer,  L.  J.  Mershon.  E.  J.  Noss,  B.  F.  Cox.  W.  J. 
Braden,  W.  H.  Young,  S.  B.  KeppeT,  H.  L.  Atkinson,  W.  G. 
Shuster,  M.  Edmonds,  John  Reap,  W.  Larzalere.  Thomas 
Brenner,  G.  W.  Benney,  J .  B.  Chandler,  S.  C.  Gould.  A.  S. 
Brubaker,  C.  W.  Herman.  J.  N.  Coleman,  C.  F.  McNutt.  C. 
C.  Cracraft,  A.  N.  Raub,  M.  F.  Flint,  Robert  Elliott,  C.  T. 
Taylor.  D.  S.  Croft,  A.  F.  Downs,  Henry  Evans,  Edwin  Has- 
kell, W.  H.  Swearingen,  James  McCormick,  E.  C.  Greene, 
Thomas  Rennle,  Alex  Port,  T.  A.  Allen,  M.  D.  Gray,  Wm. 
Kennedy,  Miss  H.  Meyer,  Huch  Gelbreth,  Beij.  Mellinger, 
J.  Brituin,  J.  M.  Dunlap,  J.  G.  Longenecker,  J.  rotter,  Cbas. 


W.  Otis,  8.  P.  Childs,  M.  O.  Mott,  J.  B.  Strode,  E.  S.  Dun- 
lap,  John  T.  Colt,  B.  C.  Stoddard,  D.  E.  Barnes,  Rev.  D. 
Copeland,  E.  O.  Lyte.  W.  J.  Black,  W.  W.  Patton.  F.  R. 
Proseus,  R.  H.  Dunkle.Emma  Beaver,  Wm.  Evans,  Ephraim 


Walter,  W.  T.  Seal,  F.  M.  Smith,  B.  k.  Bubb,  Joseph  Smith, 

\.  D.  Landis,M.  M.  Stille,  W.  J.  Rogers,  John  A.  Robb,  Silas 

Reece,  Jasper  Hull,  D.  W.   Banister,  D.  F.  Donovan,  Levi 

'ichliter.  T.  T.  Valentine,  Jas.  P.  Cobum,  Thomas  Whitaker, 

.  S.  Haldeman,  J.  V.  Aiontgomery.  C.  Danehower,  E.  Mc- 

lormack,  D.  R.  Becker,  W.  B.  Beitzell,  C.  J.  Saundera,  Jas. 

iiller,  W.  A.  Ambrose,  D.  A.   Enfield,  J.  H.   Monks,  J.  B. 


I: 


Lichliter.  J.  T.  Valentine,  Jas.  P.  Cobum.  Thomas  Whitaker, 
S.  S.  HaW  -  "    .-  ^    u      .  „    w- 

Cormack, 

Miller,  W , 

Johnson,  Thos.  J.  Wright,  M.  E.  Bachman,  W.  B.  Irwin,  D. 
Munger,  Samuel  Black,  Cyrus  W.  Bear.  E.  E.  Kuhns,  J.  H. 

ichener,  Samuel  Fraker,  Samuel  J.  Kistler,  and  others. 

Will  our  friends  whose  subscriptions  expire  with  the  present 
(December)  No.  of  7tu  youmai,  please  renew  at  an  early  day. 
in  order  that  their  names  may  not  be  taken  out  of  our  printed 
mailing  list?  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  make  correction  of  any 
errors  in  the  spelling  of  names,  if  subscnbers  will  notify  us  of 
the  same  by  postal  card,  as  we  wish  every  name  to  be  exactly 
right,  if  we  can  have  it  so. 

InwtUate  Iniitriictor.— Mrs.  Mina  F.  Metcalf,  of 
Friendship,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  is  prepared  to  make  en- 
gagements to  do  institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
present  season.  Instruction  given  in  anv  of  the  branches  of 
study  usually  pursued  in  common  or  hign  schools.  She  has 
had  an  experience  of  several  years  in  district,  graded  and  high 
schools  of  New  York ;  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Fredonia  Nor- 
mal  School,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  engaged  in 
giving  institute  instruction  throughout  the  state.  References 
given  if  desired. 


THE  WORDS  WITHOUT  THE  MUSIC. 

[  IPmmmylvxiiM.  Soaff  CdUctioaa.  ] 
Teachers  say  that  this  edition  is  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  supplies  all  the  songs  and  hymns  at  a 
nominal  price.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  a 
copy  of  the  Song  Collection  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  and  a  few  copies  here  and  there  among 
the  pupils,  but  most  of  the  school  supplied  with 
"The  Words"  only.  A  school  can  thus  be  supplied 
at  Ten  Cents,  or  even  less,  per  pupil.  They  are  ordered 
freely  by  Teachers.  Rales—One  copy,  15  cents;  5 
copies  60  cents;  12  copies  j^i.io;  100  copies  ^$7.50. 
S[)ecimen  copy,  10  cents.  One  copy  of  The  Song 
Collection  and  one  copy  of  ••  The  Words"  sent  for  50 
cents.    Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
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Sl:g  gundred  Copies, 
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SUPPLIED  TO 

Tlie  Teaoliers'  Institute  of  Zianoaster  County. 


Some  Opiniona. 

"A  HOAi  of  ClOOd  Thlnjpn.''— The  Pennsylvania 
Song  Collection,  devoted  to  school  and  home  enjoyment  by  J. 
P.  McCaskey,  Principal  of  the  Male  High  School  of  Lancas- 
ter ciiy.  Pa.  This  is  a  volume  of  iia  pages,  uniform  in  size 
with  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  It  contains  114  of 
the  choicest  songs  and  hymns  in  the  song  and  hymn  literature 
of  this  and  other  countries,  with  the  printed  music  to  each,  ar- 
ranged in  fix>m  two  to  four  parts.  It  is  interspersed,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  with  interesting  historical  and  literary  annota- 
tions, chiefly  relating  to  the  history,  the  science,  and  the  moral 
and  social  influence  of  music.  We  recognize  in  it  a  host  of  good 
things,  both  old  and  new,  and  the  compiler  and  publisher  ex- 
hibits rare  good  sense  in  retaining  and  reviving  the  good  old 
"  songs  of  fifty  years  ago,"  so  welcome  to  those  who  are  verg- 
ing on  their  "three  score  years  and  ten" — ^beginning  with 
Sweet  Home  and  ending  with  Auld  Lang  Syne.  It  also  con- 
tains many  things  new  and  rare,  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  modem  musical  science,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  perfect  home  companion,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  household  and  daily  used  there.  Such  a 
use  would  assuage  many  of  the  asperities  and  discontents  that 
are  incidental  to  human  experience.— ;S.  S.  Ratkvont  Editor 
Lancaster  Farmer. 

"A  Marvel  of  Cheapnem.'*— The  Pennsylvania 
Song  Collection  is  the  title  of  a  new  collection  of  songs  and 
hymns  devoted  to  school  and  home  enjoyment,  compiled  and 
published  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  associate  editor  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  youmal.  The  collection  is  neatly  printed  in  a 
book  of  xia  pages,  each  page  containing  the  words  and  music 
of  a  hymn  or  song  complete.  In  a  very  neat  and  convenient 
ibrm  the  compiler  has  brought  together  a  variety  of  the  best 
songs  and  hymns  in  the  langus^e.  We  have  had  the  collection 
submitted  to  the  practical  test  of  our  musical  critic,  who  pro- 
nounces it  the  best  miscelianeous  collection  she  has  everdtayed, 
Mr.  McCaskey  say  his  only  apology  for  making  this  collection 
is,  that  he  personally  wanted  some  such  book,  and  not  finding 
it,  has  tried  to  make  it.  He  has  succeeded  admirably,  and  we 
predict  for  it  great  popularity  in  the  school  and  home.  While 
no  page  is  without  its  song  or  hymn  complete,  nearly  all  are  so 
made  up  as  to  afford  space  for  numerous  notes  and  paragraphs 
appropriate  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  space  thus  gained 
aggregates  not  less  than  thirty  pases  of  reading  matter,  consti- 
tuting a  distinctive  and  excellent  feature  of  the  oook,  and  alone 
worth  its  cost  to  the  general  reader.  The  book  is  a  marvel  of 
ch^ness.  selling  at  40  cents  per  copy,  I4  per  dozen,  or  $30  per 
hundred;  in  boanls  60  cents,  and  a  finer  edition  at  ^i.oo. — 
y.  M.  fK.  Geist,  Editor  Evening  Express, 

"Too  M neb  for  th«  Money.*'— The  Pennsylvania 
Song  Collection,  which  has  just  reached  us,  though  entering  a 
well-worked  field,  has  one  merit  which  will  secure  it  success. 
It  "comes  to  stay,"  Most  new  compilations  of  music  are 
pushed  through  the  trade  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  brilliant 
and  popular  melodies,  which  are  made  to  carry  the  dead  weight 
of  all  tne  rest.  l*his  book  is  the  successful  result  of  honest 
and  intelligent  endeavor  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
It  contains  a  far  greater  proportion  iA  good  music — melody 
that  enters  into  and  dwells  within  us  an  ever-pleasant 
memory— than  any  other  we  know.  That  it  makes  liberal 
provision  for  the  children  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits. 
To  those  also  who  love  music  for  itself,  this  book  will  be  a 
treasure^  for  they  will  scarce  open  upon  any  one  of  its  hundred 
pages  without  finding  an  old  fnend  or  making  a  new  one.  We 
are  much  mistaken  if  "The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection" 
does  not  prove  as  profitable  as  it  is  creditable  to  its  publisher. 
The  contents  lose  nothing  in  their  neat  and  well-chosen  dress. 
Armstrong,  music  typographer,  and  Sherman  &  Co. ,  printers, 
do  well  to  place  their  imprint  upon  a  piece  of  work  so  uniformly 
excellent.  The  only  objection  to  ttie  book  is  likely  to  come 
from  its  competiton— we  do  not  say  rivals — ^who  will  think  it 
l^ves  the  people  too  much  for  their  money. — y,  D.  Pyott,  in 
Lancaster  Examiner. 

A  N«w  Mnnle  Book.— We  have  just  received  a  volume 
of  music,  entitled  "  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection,  de- 
voted to  School  and  Home  enjoyment. "  The  book  is  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  contains  xx2  pages,  and  about  120  pieces  of 
choice  music,  selected  with  special  reference  to  home  and 
school  use.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  volume  shows  it  to  contain 
all  the  old  favorite  airs  and  ballads,  and  many  new.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  music,  almost  every  page  of  the  work  contains  a  few 
paragraphs  of  letter  press — principally  hints,  suggestions,  and 
instructions  relative  to  musi(^  matters. — Lane' r  Intelligencer, 


May  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  at  40  cts.,  60  cts.  or  |i.oo. 


••  The  C?r«Ain  of  All.'*— The  Pennsylvania  Song  Col- 
lection, now  on  our  table,  Is  a  collection  sui  generis.  Alusic 
books  are  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  a  new-comer  in 
this  field  must  possess  some  special  merit  to  have  even  a  chance 
for  reputation  or  success.  Our  present  subject  differs  in  one 
important  particular  from  the  host  of  its  competitors,  in  that  it 
does  not  follow  the  usual  plan  of  making  a  few  choice  melodies 
carry  the  burden  of  a  multitude  of  inferior  ones.  Appreciation 
of  a  universal  want,  and  intelligent  endeavor  to  supply  it.  are 
evident  throughout  the  work.  I'he  compiler  has  selected  the 
kind  of  music  that  has  in  it  the  element  ot  enduring  popularity, 
and  must  have  devoted  much  labor  to  sifting  so  much  good 
grain  out  of  the  preponderating  chaff  from  which  it  has  been 
winnowed.  We  congratulate  him  upon  the  result  of  his  labors, 
and  feel  safe  in  predicting  for  it  the  success  it  deserves.  The 
contents  lose  nothing  from  the  neat  and  attractive  dress  in  which 
Armstrong  and  Sherman  have  clothed  them.  Typographically 
also  it  is  superior  to  its  competitors.  Indeed^  we  scarce  see 
any  point  on  which  to  hang  an  unfavorable  criticism,  except  it 
be  that  it  gives  the  people  too  much  for  their  money— the  cream 
of  all  for  the  price  of  one.  The  buyer  will  scarcely  raise  that 
objection. — Lancaster  Jnqnirer, 

Hlngrlnff  In  tbe  Schools — We  learn  from  many 
sources  of  the  gradually  increasing  love  for  and  practice  of  sing- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  county.  Glad  songs  of  praise  and 
melody  may  be  heard  from  almost  every  school-house  in  the 
land.  This  feature  has  been  greatly  increased  with  us  by  the 
publication  during  the  last  three  years  of  The  Music- Page  Sup- 
plement, a  feature  connected  with  Tht  Pennsylvania  School 
youmal.  Mr.  T.  P.  McCaskey,  associate  editor  of  The  your- 
nal,  has  issued  tne  same  songs  with  others  in  on»  volume,  called 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection. — Doylestoum  Democrat. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bally,  Bristol.  Bucks  Co.,^.,  writes: 
"  I  am  delighted  with  the  Song  Ooilection,  and  use  it  daily." 

Henry  Hoack.  Enq..  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.:  "The  selections  are  capital  for  the  family, 
the  school  and  the  institute." 

Prof.  E.  O.  I^yte*  Teacher  of  Music  at  Sute  Normal 
School,  Millcrsville,  Pa.:  "  The  selections  are  tip-top.  Some 
of  the  pieces  I  tried  to  sing  in  my  boyhood  I  meet  here  lor  the 
first  time  since  1  left  the  old  school -house." 

Mr.  Jacob  H .  Moser,  Monocacy,  Pa.,  ordering  supply 
of  Song  Collection,  says  :  "  I  expect  to  have  another  order  next 
week,  as  we  are  not  all  supplied  yet  and  the  pupils  begin  to 
like  it.  Several  other  teachers  here  are  inquiring  about  the 
merits  of  the  Song  Collection." 

rWe  lack  space  for  further  extracts.  For  contents  of  Sonff 
Collection  see  November  No.,  or  send  postal  card  for  circular.] 

Prices— One  copy,  40  cts. ;  3  copies,^!. 10 ;  per  dozen,  ^.00 ; 
per  100,  %-v>.oo.  Special  rates  to  institutes  or  for  introduction 
into  schools  when  a  large  number  is  desired. 

Address  J.  P.  McCaskky,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  for  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Col- 
lection. Booksellers  may  order  supplies  direct  from  the  pub- 
lisher at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  from  J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  Clax- 
ton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  or  T.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co  ,  of  Phil- 
adelphia.   Pr*Edition  in  boards,  60  cts.    Finer  edition,  ^i.oo. 


I^ari^ent  and  bent.— The  publishers  have  recently  is- 
sued a  music-page  supplement  to  The  School  Journal,  for  use 
by  institutes  and  the  school-room.  An  edition  of  12,000  copies 
has  been  printed.  Th€  Journal  is  now  the  largest  of  the  edu- 
cational monthlies,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  it,  unless  he  is  dead  to  the  interests  of  his 
profession. — L^ewistown  Gazette, 

Th«  Indi^pftnilent  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  cheapest,  religious  weekly  in  the  world.  It 
is  ably  and  fearlessly  edited,  while  its  list  of  contnbutors.  in- 
cluding the  best  writers  and  thinkers,  cannot  be  equaled  by 
any  other  publication.  Moody  and  Sankey's  "  Gospel  Hymns 
and  Sacred  Songs"  are  presented  as  a  premium,  postpaid,  to 
each  yearly  subscriber  who  sends  I3.00  to  Hbnky  C.  Bowbn, 
Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  9787,  New  York. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Containing  a  Play,  a  Charade,  a  Play  for  Little  Folks,  a  Pan- 
tomime, Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Tableaux,  Parior  Games  and 
Amusement,  Optical  Delusions,  Mystery  of  Table  Raising, 
Acting  Rhymes,  Seeing  through  your  hand,  etc.,  etc.  The 
above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  sumps, 
by  HAFPY  H0UB8  COMPANY,  Publithert. 

No.  1  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  Books,  Plays,  Tableaux,  Colored  Fire,  etc., 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp.  12-3 


Fatrlj  Without  a  BiTal,»»— Gwit^<x«/iVwitf/«/. 

"■**  The  most  eminent  authors  of  the 
dmy,  auch  as  Hon.  W.  B.  Qladat»ne, 
Prof.  Mhk  Muller,  Prof.  Huxley,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Pro«.  Tyndall,  R. 
A.  proctor.  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  las.  A.  Proude, 
Mrt,  Muloch,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miaa 
ThBckeriiy,  Jean  Ingelow,  Geo.  Mac- 
Don  aid.  Wm.  Black,  Anthony  Trol- 
lopcn  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Henry  Kingsley,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  W.  W.  Stjry.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan^ Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
many  oihen.are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

Littell's  Living  Age. 

In  1876  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  thirty- 
third  year.  It  has  never  failed  to  receive  the  warm- 
est support  of  the  best  men  and  journals  of  the 
country,  and  has  met  with  constantly  increasing  suc- 
cess. Havingr  recently  absorbed  its  younger  com. 
petitor,  «« EVERY  SATURDAY,"  it  is  now 
without  a  rival  in  its  special  field. 
A  weekly  ma^sine  of  sixty-four  pages,  it  gives  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quar-ter  Thotinatid 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  forming 
four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form  consider- 
ing its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its 
weekly  issue,  and  with  a  tatis/actoiy  compUtentss  attempted 
by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms, 
lales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 
Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  information,  from  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

During  the  coming  year  the  serial  and  short  stories  of  the 

L.EADIIVO  FOREIGN  AUTHORS 

will  be  given,  together  with  an  amount  Hnapproach*d  by  anr 
other periodicaiin  the  world,  oi  x\ie  best  literary  and  scien- 
tific matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  the  above-named,  and 
many  other  foremost  living  Essayists^  Scientists,  Critics^  Dis- 
coverers and  Editors,  representing  every  department  of 
Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Age  to  every  American 
reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily,  fresh  and  COMPLETE  com- 
Dilation  of  an  indispensable  current  Wienxwvt-^indis/ensaile 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

The  AhleM  Living  writern 

in  all  branches  of  Literature  Science,  Art  and  Politics — is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  following  recent 

OFZZTXOirS. 

**  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so  much 
of  sterling  literary  excellence." — N.  V.  Evening  Post. 

"  It  reproduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
civilized  woHd,  upon  all  topics  of  living  interest."— /Mt/Ax<i^. 
Inquirer, 

'  The  best  of  all  our  eclecdc  publications."-^  7)U  Nation. 
New  York. 

"  And  tht  ekeafest.  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week." — 
The  Advance,  Chicago, 

**  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction."— //i;».  Robert  C.  fVinthrap. 

"  The  best  periodical  in  America."— ^ffrr.  Dr.  Cuyler. 

**  Its  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  of  the  day." — 
N  v.  THbune. 

"  IVith  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairiy  keep  up  with  all  that  is 
important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics  and  science  of  the 
day . " — rA^  Methodist,  N.  V. 

'*  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest 
poetry  of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  together."— 
Illinois  State  journal. 

"  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  great  advan- 
tage over  its  monthly  contemporaries  in  the  spirit  and  freshness 
of  Its  contents."—'/**  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 

*'  Indispertsable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough  com- 
pendium of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the  literary 
world." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Published  Weekly  at  iS.oo  a  year,  free  0/  postage.  Vol- 
ume begins  January  I.  New  subscribers  remitting  now  will 
receive  the  intervening  nuinbers^a/i> 

Address  I^ITTELl  A  GAY,  Boston 

Club  Prices  Tor  the  Best  Home  and  For- 
eign Literature. 

[**  Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our 
vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself  <« 
commando/ the  whole  situation."— Phi C  a  Ev'g  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50  The  Living  Agk  and  either  one  ol  the  American 
$4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar,  or  Appieton's 
Journal,  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  postpaid;  or, 
for  ^.50,  The  Living  Agb  and  Scribner's  .S^.  Nicholas. 

Address  as  above. 


Tbe  Bf«w  Bart^leineiit.— Our  Music-Page  Supple- 
ment No.  A  contains  the  following  son^  and  hymns  with  the 
music :  Cnide  Mildly  the  Erring,  Christmas  all  Year  Lonirt 
Rain  upon  the  Roof,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Morning  Red, 
Home  of  the  Soul,  How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  Pern  Merri  Dic- 
tum, Domine;  Singing  in  the  Rain;  Little  Brother,  Darlii^ 
Bov;  Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die,  and  Weep  for  the  Fallen, 
witn  a  dozen  or  more  selections,  the  words  without  the  music. 
The  demand  for  it  promises  to  be  even  greater  than  for  that  of 
last  year.  It  is  received  with  favor  in  all  directions.  We 
make  some  extracts  from  recent  letters.  Miss  P.  S.  CroU, 
Maxataw'ney,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  saw  your  Music-Page  Supple- 
ment No.  4  at  the  County  Institute,  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  sones,  and  herewith  order  28  copies  for  use  in  my  school." 
Ezra  M.  Kiine,  StonersviUe,  Pa.:  "Enclosed  find  $x.ao,  far 
which  send  ao  copies  of  Supplement  No  4.  We  have  No.  3, 
but  the  boys  and  girls  now  want  the  new  one."  T.  M.  Smith, 
Blossbure,  Pa.  :  '*  I  received  those  forty  Supplements  to-day. 
The  pupus  are  wild  about  them.  Send  me  twenty  more.  En- 
closed please  find  money  for  the  same."  L.  W.  Showers. 
Hemdon,  Pa. :  "  Enclosed  find  $1.90,  for  which  please  sena 
ao  copies  of  Supplement — 17  copies  No.  4  and  3  copies  No.  a. 
I  haa  merely  to  show  the  specimen  copy  of  the  Supplement  to 
my  pupils.  No  canvassing  was  needed.  I  think  it  is  the 
music  book  for  the  school  room."  H.  F.  Owens.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.  :  **  Please  send  us  26  copies  Supplement  No.  4.  We 
have  had  Nos.  i,  a  and  \,  and  consequently  know  their  worth. 
Believing  that  No  4  will  eaual  any  that  nas  preceded  it,  we 
anxiously  await  its  arrival.  E.  T.  Bleisteen,  Lebanon,  Pa.  : 
"  Please  send  me  30  copies  of  Supplement  No.  4.  All  our  boys 
and  girls  want  the  Supplement  veiy  much  ;  in  a  word,  they 
are  just  what  we  need  for  singing."  L.  E.  Weber,  Shaws- 
ville.  Pa. :  "  Enclosed  find  ti.25,  for  which  send  as  copies 
Supplement.  I  have  a  very  large  school,  and  the  pupils  are 
all  anxious  to  have  the  Supplement."  J.  C.  McFeaters,  Johns- 
town, Pa.  "  Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  fa.  10,  for 
which  send  me  35  copies  of  Supplement  No.  4.  It  contains  the 
song, '  How  Can  I  Leave  I'hee?'  So  say  I  to  the  Supple- 
ment, '  How  can  I  be  without  thee?  have  nad  thee  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  must  have  thee  still.'  "  M.  B.  Klopp,  North 
Heidelberg,  Pa, :  "  Enclosed  find  f  1.50,  for  which  send  me 
Supplement  No.  4.  I  began  teachine  to-day,  and  the  schdan 
asked  me  whether  I  would  not  send  for  the  new  Supplement. 
I  promised  to  do  so  at  once,  for  they  can  hardly  wait  till  they 
come."  I.  N.  Lucas,  Wiley,  Pa. :  **  Last  winter  I  ordered 
twenty  copies  of  your  Music-Page  Supplement  No.  ^,  for  the 
use  of  my  scholars,  and  they  were  so  delighted  with  them  that 
I  must'have  twenty  copies  No.  a,  one  of  the  songs  therein  be- 
ing *  Kind  Words  can  never  Die.* "  MoUie  E.  Dougherty, 
Houston,  Pa. :  "  This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  sent  for  the 
Supplement.  I  have  a  set  ot  the  Lancaster  mottoes,  and  would 
not  be  without  them."  E.  B.  Hosterman.  Centre  Hill,  Pa. : 
**  Specimen  copy  of  Supplement  No.  4  is  at  hand.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  Think  it  the  best  of  the  four  numbers.  En- 
closed find  amount  for  additional  copies."  L.  B.  Heisy,  Deny 
Church.  Pa. :  "  I  have  your  school  mottoes,  and  Nos.  i,  a  and 
"i  of  your  Music-Page  Supplement,  in  my  scnool.  All  of  these 
have  proven  of  such  ment  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  all.  But 
No.  4  I  have  found  to  contain  music  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
than  those  precedins  it.  I  must  have  it  for  myself  and  school.' 
Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  pupils,  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
Supplements  thus  far  issued  (Nos.  i,  a,  3  or  4)  may  order  same, 
postage  paid  :  i  copy,  xo  cts, ;  3  copies,  as  cts.  ;  8  copies,  60 
cts. ;  ao  copies,  f  i.ao.  Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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THE  school  board  of  Indianapolis  has 
refused  to  establish  kindergartens. 
We  have  not  seen  the  grounds  of  this  refusal 
stated  in  full ;  but  we  learn  that  one  of  the 
objections  that  had  weight  with  the  board 
was  the  great  expense  that  would  attend  their 
establishment  in  numbers  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  children  between  two  or  three 
years  old  and  six  or  eight  years  old  in  the 
city,  and  they  also  hesitated  about  using  the 
public  money  to  try  an  experiment  which,  if 
successful,  would  enure  only  to  th^  benefit  of 
a  few  favored  families  as  in  Boston  and  St. 
Louis.  They  had  doubts,  too,  as  to  the  policy 
of  taking  little  children  away  from  their 
homes  and  from  the  care  of  their  parents. 
They  seem  to  think  that  effort  should  be 
made  to  convert  the  home  itself  into  a  kin- 
dergarten. 


England  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
compulsory  school  law,  of  which  so  much  was 
expected  when  passed  in  1870.  Mr.  Mun- 
della  and  other  advocates  of  the  law  then 
professed  to  believe  that,  at  a  single  bound, 
Englaud  had  placed  herself  in  school  matters 
in  advance  of  this  country,  where  our  chief 
reliance  is  upon  the  voluntary  system  of  at- 
tendance. They  are  now  convinced  that 
something  more  is  necessary  to  bring  all  the 
children  of  a  nation  to  school  than  the  mere 
passage  of  compulsory  laws.  The  demand  is 
now  for  laws  still  more  positive  and  more 
stringent ;  but  unless  we  mistake  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  English  people,  even 
such  laws  will  prove  little  more  effective  than 
those  now  in  force. 


The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
in  many  of  our  counties  is  farming.  Is  it  not 
practicable  to  make  the  common  school 
course  of  study  bear  more  directly  upon 
this  branch  of  business  in  agricultural  com- 
munities? Even  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  kindred  branches,  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  farmers.  Could  we  not 
dispense  with  the  detailed  Geography  of 
countries  that  will  never  be  seen  or  thought 
of  after  leaving  school,  or  some  of  the  ab- 
stractions of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  that 
are  of  little  practical  value,  and  substitute 
for  them  the  elements  of  the  sciences  that 
fomn  the  groundwork  of  all  rightly-directed 
agriculture?  Even  as  a  matter  of  discipline 
these  sciences  can  scarcely  be  considered  of 
less  importance  than  those  studies  whose 
place  it  is  proposed  they  should  take.  A 
modification  of  the  whole  course  of  study 
in  common  schools  cannot  long  be  post- 
poned, and  it  deserves  attention  whether 
the  new  course  of  study  should  not  be  so 
constructed  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  most  important  industry. 


Educational  meetings  seem  to  be  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the 
state.  It  used  to  require  effort,  machinery, 
"  speakers  from  abroad,"  to  call  the  people 
of  a  town  or  township  together  to  consider 
educational  questions ;  but  times  in  this  re- 
spect seem  to  have  changed  for  the  better. 
Our  exchanges  from  every  part  of  the  state 
give  the  proceedings  not  only  of  teachers'  in- 
stitutes but  of  meetings  of  teachers,  directors 
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and  citizens  held  as  it  would  seem  to  encour- 
age one  another  in  the  work  of  providing 
good  schools.  The  last  one  of  these  that  has 
caught  our  eye  was  held  at  Millersburg,  Dau- 
phin county.  The  state  superintendent  was 
not  present,  the  county  superintendent  seems 
to  have  been  absent,  no  lecturer  from  a  dis- 
tance occupied  the  platform ;  but  the  teachers 
and  directors  were  on  hand,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  a  number  of  clergymen  and 
several  citizens.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  in  the 
schools.  Let  every  town  and  village  in  the 
state  imitate  the  good  example. 

"One  unfortunate  thing,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Harlan,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
"that  results  from  the  otherwise  wholesome 
effects  of  our  system  of  marking  and  exam- 
ining, is  that  some  frail,  ambitious  children 
are  overworked.**  This  remark  leads  us  to 
inquire  whether  all  systems  of  marking  and 
examining  do  not  produce  similar  effects 
upon  the  same  class  of  children  ?  And  if 
so,  to  inquire  further  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  protecting  such  "frail  and  ambitious" 
children  from  these  unfortunate  results? 
Must  the  wheel  move  forward  on  this  plane, 
though  it  crushes  under  its  weight  the  best 
and  brightest  among  the  children  in  our 
schools?  Must  sickness  and  death  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  struggle  for  knowledge? 
Is  there  a  battle  here  as  well  as  in  so  many 
of  the  departments  of  nature,  and  must  the 
w;eak  go  down  in  order  to  give  more  strength 
to  the  already  strong?  We  do  not  believe 
it.  Success  need  not  be  given  to  some  at  the 
expense  of  others.  There  must  be  systems  of 
instruction  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  of  all,  making  five 
talents  ten,  and  one  talent  two,  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality  and  harmony. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  will  be  found  in  full,  but 
without  the  accompanying  tables  and  docu- 
ments, in  this  number  of  The  JaurnaL  The 
prominence  which  the  school  question  has 
lately  assumed  will  doubtless  cause  it  to  be 
read  with  more  than  the  usual  interest.  Many 
will  be  surprised  that,  notwithstanding  the 
wide-spread  depression  in  business  and  the 
prevailing  stringency  in  money  matters,  the 
figures  which  express  the  condition  of  our 
school  system  show  that  during  the  past  year 
there  was  a  good  degree  of  growth.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  890,073, 
and  the  whole  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses 19,950,760.99.     For  the  present  year 


these  figures  will  doubtless  be,  respectively, 
over  900,000,  and  over  1 10,000, 000. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  report  of 
special  interest  to  directors  are  "District 
Finances,"  "Publishing  District  Accounts," 
"  Facts  for  Directors,"  "Provision  for  Ne- 
glected Children,"  and  "  Election  of  Super- 
intendents. *  *  The  topics  of  most  general  in- 
terest are  "The  Centennial  Exposition," 
"Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Schools,"  "Edu- 
cation for  Work,"  "  Is  our  Common  School 
System  in  Danger?*'  and  "The  School  as 
an  Agent  of  Reform."  These  are  live  ques- 
tions and  the  superintendent  has  given  ex- 
pression to  his  opinions  upon  them  in  lan- 
guage that  will  be  understood.  Let  them  be 
well  considered  by  every  school  officer  and 
every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  columns  of 
The  School  Journal  are  open  to  communica- 
tions further  expanding  or  enforcing  the 
views  of  the  superintendent  or  stating  ob- 
jections to  them. 


A  TEACHER  writes  that  he  knows  of  seve- 
ral children  in  his  district  who  have  never 
attended  school,  and  whose  parents  are  al- 
lowing them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
wants  to  know  his  duty  in  the  premises. 
Strictly  considered,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
teacher's  duty  to  bring  children  to  school — 
he  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  teach  them 
rightly  when  there ;  but  the  teacher,  like  all 
other  men,  is  bound  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can,  and  he  has  no  right  to  "  pass  by  on  the 
other  side*'  while  there  are  those  about  him 
who  are  perishing.  Besides,  teaching  is  pass- 
ing through  its  missionary  stage.  No  teacher 
need  expect  to  be  adequately  paid  for  his 
work.  Every  teacher  should  feel  bound  to 
do  all  his  hand  finds  to  do,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  his  school-room.  It  is  not  a 
salary  he  is  now  working  for,  it  is  a  cause-- 
a  cause  that  aims  at  the  uplifting  of  the  whole 
human  family.  He  must  be  content  to  sow, 
and  leave  to  others  the  gathering  of  the  har- 
vest. In  this  sense  we  answer  the  inquiring 
teacher,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  visit  the 
parents  of  the  ignorant  children  of  whom  he 
writes,  and  try  to  make  them  sensible  of  their 
neglect.  Repeat  the  visit,  if  necessary.  Se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  directors  and  citi- 
zens, and  never  rest  satisfied  until  all  the 
children  in  the  district  are  in  school. 

And  we  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  state  can  solve,  if  they  will, 
the  troublesome  problem  of  non-attendance 
at  school,  and  solve  it,  too,  more  effectually 
than  all  the  compulsory  laws  that  ever  were 
placed  in  statute  books.     Each  teacher  has 
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but  to  put  forth  the  necessary  exertions  in 
his  own  district,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Good  men  and  women  will  everywhere  co- 
operatey  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvania children  who  are  growing  up  in  vir- 
tual ignorance  will  be  reclaimed  and  edu- 
cated. 


President  Grant  in  his  late  message 
gives  great  prominence  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. We  rejoice  at  this,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  is  calculated  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation  to  a  question  of  the  deepest 
public  concern.  We  will  detach  from  the 
body  of  the  message  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  President's  propositions  re- 
lating to  education  that  our  readers  may 
specially  note  their  significance.     He  says  : 

We  are  a  republic  wherein  one  is  as  good  as 
another  before  the  law.  Under  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all 
should  be  possessed  ot  education  and  intelligence 
enough  to  cast  a  vote  with  a  right  understanding  of 
its  meaning.  A  large  association  of  ignorant  men 
cannot  for  any  considerable  period  oppose  a  success- 
Ihl  resistance  to  tyranny  and  oppression  from  the 
education  of  a  few,  but  will  inevitably  sink  into  ac- 
quiescence to  the  will  of  intelligence,  whether  di- 
rected by  the  demagogue  or  by  priest-craft ;  hence 
the  education  of  the  masses  becomes  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 

These  sentiments  may  be  trite,  they  are 
certainly  not  new ;  but  their  utterance  will 
always  be  timely  until  our  law-makers  and 
public  men  cease  to  hold  them  in  theory 
and  ignore  them  in  practice.  They  are  true, 
and  their  truth  needs  more  prominent  recog- 
nition in  the  whole  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  masses  of  our  people  must  be  jcdu- 
cated  intellectually  and  morally,  or  the  re- 
public dies. 

The  President  earnestly  recommends, 
**That  a  constitutional  amendment  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  of  the  several  states 
for  ratification,  making  it  the  duty  of  each 
of  the  several  states  to  establish  and  forever 
maintain  free  public  schools  adequate  to  the 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  rudimen- 
tary branches  within  their  respective  limits, 
irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birthplace  or  re- 
ligion." Such  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution would  accomplish  no  good  in  Penn- 
sylvania; we  have  in  force  all  it  calls  for; 
but  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  in  other 
states.  He  further  recommends  that  the 
amendment  should  forbid  the  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  "  of  religious,  atheistic 
or  pagan  tenets. ' '  We  shall  oppose  any  such 
prohibition.  We  have  solved  this  problem 
Here  in  Pennsylvania  in  our  own  way,  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  an  amendment  of  the 


kind  would  disrupt  our  whole  system.  The 
wisest  of  our  teachers  and  school  officers 
know  how  to  impart  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools  without  violating  the 
conscience  of  any  one,  and  we  are  all  fast 
learning  wisdom  in  this  direction.  In  this 
matter  we  want  to  be  let  alone. 

The  concluding  clause  in  the  President's 
proposed  amendment  prohibits  *'  the  grant- 
ing of  any  school  funds  or  school  taxes  or 
any  part  thereof,  either  by  legislative,  muni- 
cipal or  other  authority  for  the  benefit,  or  in 
aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  religious 
sect  or  denomination,  or  of  aid  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  object  of  any  nature  or 
kind  whatever."  Our  new  constitution  ren- 
ders this  part  of  the  amendment  superfluous 
in  this  state. 

In  the  "Recapitulation"  at  the  end  of 
the  message,  the  President  adds  the  follow- 
ing proposition  to  what  he  had  previously 
said  on  educational  matters,  and  presents  the 
whole  to  Congress  as  of  "  vital  importance  " 
and  as  needing  attention  at  the  present  ses- 
sion: 

Make  education  compulsory  so  far  as  to  deprive  all 
persons  who  cannot  read  and  write  from  becoming 
voters  after  the  year  1890,  disfranchising  none,  how- 
ever, on  grounds  of  iUiteracy  who  may  be  voters  at 
the  time  this  amendment  takes  effect. 

There  is  embodied  in  this  proposition  a 
question  worthy  the  most  serious  attention, 
in  a  future  number.  The  Journal  will  give  its 
views  upon  it ;  meantime,  let  us  all  think. 


In  extending  an  invitation  to  the  friends 
of  the  institution  to  attend  a  conference  on 
the  loth  of  December,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Centre  county,  issu^  a  circular  letter,  which 
contains  some  information  of  general  inter- 
est.   We  take  from  it  the  following  extract : 

In  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  make  it  conform  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  through  which 
its  endowment  has  been  secured,  and  which  declares 
that  '*  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  pre- 
scribe, in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life,''  they  need  and  think 
they  should  have  the  hearty  co5peration  of  all  friends 
oi  practical  2Ji6.  thorough  education.  The  present 
year  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance,  and 
a  decided  advance  in  every  way  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  college.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  attendance  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  state.  .  It  is  the  only  college  in 
the  state  which  can  be  called  a  state  institution.     It 
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is  the  only  one  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  in  which  the  management  is 
controlled  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  there- 
in. The  time  has  come  for  an  advance  in  .the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  college.  Provision  is  now 
being  made  for  a  full  representation  of  the  mining, 
manufacturing  and  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  state  in  the  board  of  tmstees, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  plans  already 
matured,  and  now  being  executed,  will  greatly  en- 
large the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  college,  and 
rally  to  its  support  the  large  and  influential  classes 
which,  although  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
board,  have  heretofore  been  practically  denied  any 
control  in  its  management. 


A  VERY  severe  compulsory  law  relating  to 
attendance  at  school  was  passed  a  year  ago 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  It  provided 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  parents  who  did 
not  send  their  children  to  school  and  allowed 
them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Effort  was 
made  to  enforce  the  law,  but  it  met  with  little 
success ;  and  now  in  his  late  report  Hon. 
Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, acknowledges  its  failure  and  very 
plainly  gives  expression  to  the  opinion  that 
it  ought  either  to  be  materially  modified  or 
altogether  repealed.     He  says : 

The  almost  universal  expression  of  opinion,  among 
those  who  have  in  good  faith  endeavored  to  discharge 
the  new  duties  imposed  up>on  them  by  the  compulsory 
education  act,  is  that  the  law,  if  it  is  to  be  enforced 
and  put  into  practical  operation,  must  be  materially 
amended  and  modified ;  such  is  also  my  own  judg- 
ment. 

He  adds,  further  on : 

But  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  cannot  be  put  into  successiijl  operation  at 
once,  nor,  indeed,  until  after  some  years  of  careful 
preparation,  during  which  time  the  Legislature  must 
co-operate  with  those  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  school  laws,  to  the  end  4hat  ample  accommoda- 
tions may  be  provided,  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
imparted  be  improved,  and  proper  provision  be  made 
for  the  care  of  truants  and  vagrants.  I  am  also  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that,  if  we  can,  under  aWolun- 
tary  system,  closely  approximate  the  results  which  we 
aim  to  reach  by  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law, 
it  will  be  better  not  to  have  such  a  law  on  our  statute 
books. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  a  judi- 
cious recommendation : 

Should  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  repeal  the  act  of 
last  winter,  I  must  earnestly  recommend  that  the  free 
school  system  be  supplemented  by  a  practical  truancy 
and  vagrancy  act,  and  that  means  be  taken  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  night 
schools  in  cities  and  manufacturing  villages.  With 
a  system  embracing  free  public  day  schoob,  stringent 
provisions  respecting  truants  and  vagrants,  and  the 
maintenance  of  free  night  schools  in  the  localities 
mentioned,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  secure  for  all 
the  young  people  of  the  state  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  an  education. 


Henry  Reed,  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  July,  on  "  Some  late 
Efforts  at  Constitutional  Reform,"  attributes 
the  dearth  of  broad,  far-seeing  statesman- 
ship in  this  country,  the  lack  of  administra- 
tive ability  of  a  high  order  in  our  public 
affairs,  which  he  alleges  exists,  in  part  to  the 
character  of  our  system  of  education.  "  We 
have,"  he  says,  "  in  full  operation  a  superfi- 
cial public  education,  which  brings  men  to 
the  point  of  desiring  political  success,  with- 
out raising  them  to  the  degree  of  moral  and 
mental  cultivation  which,  and  which  only, 
would  fit  them  for  a  statesman's  career;  an 
education  which,  yearly,  too,  turns  out  by 
the  score  conceited  sciolists  to  whom  maturity 
brings  no  sense  of  reverence  or  self-distrust, 
and  who  soon  attain  to  be  the  manufacturexs 
of  that  shallow  journalism  which,  in  this 
country,  is  such  a  powerful  agency  in  deter- 
mining the  public  tone."  Mr.  Reed  may 
have  expressed  a  more  extreme  opinion 
than  the  facts  justify;  but  the  question 
concerns  the  friends  of  public  education, 
whether  in  our  effort  to  make  elementary 
education  universal  among  the  masses  we 
have  not  in  some  measure  lost  sight  of  that 
higher  culture,  which  alone  can  make  full- 
grown  men — men  capable  of  performing 
fully  and  wisely  all  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  citizens  of  a  republic  like  ours.  Our 
political  assemblies  and  our  legislative  bodies 
are  seldom  composed  of  the  noblest  style  of 
men ;  sometimes,  indeed,  few  such  men  are 
found  among  their  members;  not  unfre- 
quently  a  large  proportion  are  ignorant, 
shallow,  conceited,  reckless,  quite  unable, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  places  they  have  assumed 
to  fill.  This  superficial  education  is  in  ad- 
dition degrading  the  professions,  shaming 
the  public  service,  and  casting  a  stain  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  the  nation  abroad.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  find  a  remedy,  and  that  speedily. 


Pittsburgh,  Williamsport,  and  others  of 
our  cities,  are  at  work  preparing  educational 
matter  for  the  Centennial  Exposition;  but 
we  have  seen  nowhere  a  plan  of  work  so 
clear  and  comprehensive  as  that  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  York  borough. 
We  publish  it  below  for  general  information : 

1.  That  specimens  of  writing,  map,  and  free  hand 
drawing,  together  with  compositions  or  any  other 
work  prepared  by  pupils,  should  be  submitted  by  the 
teachers  to  the  superintendent  and  committee  of  the 
board. 

2.  That  a  standard  of  excellence  proportioned  to 
the  age  and  advancement  of  pupils  should  be  adopted 
in  the  various  grades,  and  that  only  such  work  as 
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may  reach  the  required  standard  shall  be  passed  by 
the  committee. 

3-  That  the  paper  used  in  the  preparation  of  work 
should  be  of  uniform  size,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing— ^pupils  to  supply  their  own  paper  from  a  book- 
hindery  where  it  may  be  properly  ruled,  or  from 
hook  stores  where  it  may  be  deposited  for  sale. 

4.  That  every  map,  drawing-book,  copy  book  or 
specimen  of  work,  when  handed  to  the  committee, 
snaJl  contain  the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil  who  pre- 
fkared  it,  together  with  the  class  and  grade  of  school; 
also,  date  when  finished,  name  of  town,  county  and 
state,  whether  prepared  for  ^  regular  examination, 
an  exercise  in  review,  or  a  regular  lesson. 

5.  Writing  books,  when  completed  and  deemed 
worthy  by  the  committee,  may  be  bound — each  grade 
separately.  Specimens  of  penmanship  must  be  writ- 
ten on  paper  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
copy-book  leaf.  Drawing  books  may  be  also  bound 
in  volumes,  each  made  separately.  Map  drawing 
from  memory  and  from  copy,  the  former  always  pre- 
ferred, should  always  be-  prepared  upon  the  best 
paper — the  Size  of  the  quarto  school  atlas.  All  other 
written  exercises  should  be  of  the  regular  letter-sheet 
size,  with  margin  for  binding. 

6.  That  all  the  work  thus  prepared  should  be  neat- 
ly and  plainly  bound  in  muslin,  in  volumes  of  mode- 
rate thickness. 

7*  That  the  regular  biennial  report  of  the  school 
should  be  published,  the  same  to  contain,  under  the 
head  of  superintendent's  report,  a  clear,  concise 
statement  of  our  school  system,  including  records  of 
grades,  annual  examinations  for  transfer  of  pupils, 
revised  course  of  studies,  classification  of  high  school, 
general  mles  and  regulations  of  schools,  &c.,  &c., 
with  photograph  or  lithograph  of  prominent  school 
buildings  and  accompanying  description  of  same. 

8.  That  all  necessary  expense  incurred  in  binding 
work  of  pupils  and  publishing  the  report  of  the 
schools,  be  met  by  the  board  of  school  controllers. 

9.  That  at  least  100  copies  of  all  the  blanks  used 
in  our  school  system,  with  the  same  number  of  re- 
ports, should  be  forwarded  with  the  work  of  the 
school,  as  an  expression  of  the  interest  of  the  people, 
in  common  with  other  towns  and  cities  of  the  state, 
in  the  educational  department  of  the  exposition. 

10.  That  all  the  work  from  the  schools,  together 
with  report,  should  be  ready  for  the  printer  and 
binder  by  April  1st. 

11.  Resolved^  That  all  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  borough  are  hereby  requested  to  unite 
heartily  in  the  efforts  to  be  made  to  represent  our 
schools  creditably,  as  well  as  thus  to  stimulate  our 
pupils  to  greater  diligence  in  the  departments  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  difficult,  after  making  all  possible  al- 
lowance for  the  influence  of  tradition  and 
routine,  to  account  for  theexistence  of  what 
is  known  as  the  system  of  primary  education, 
and  quite  impossible  to  account  for  the  high 
opinion  of  it  entertained  by  many  rational 
people.  That  it  is  a  vast  improvement  in 
point  of  method  over  what  once  occupied  its 
place  must  be  conceded  by  any  one  who  takes 


the  pains  to  fairly  compare  the  two,  but  why 
either  the  old  or  the  new  system  should  ever 
have  been  in  vogue  among  a  civilized  people 
is  not  explained  by  such  comparison.  Let 
us  suppose  a  Socratic  intelligence  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  a  young  human  from 
its  sixth  to  its  twelfth  year.  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  the  only  systematic  efforts  made 
would  be  to  teach  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  outline  facts  of  geogra- 
phy? Would  the  acquisition  of  these  me- 
chanical and  mnemonic  aptitudes  be  consid- 
ered the  proper  preparation  either  for  a  life 
of  practical  duties  or  of  theoretical  labors  ? 
Are  such  things  the  most  important  subjects 
of  study  and  discipline  for  man  in  this  most 
susceptible  age  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous, 
and  yet  all  but  our  very  latest  improvements 
in  the  art  of  primary  education  have  looked 
to  nothing  but  instruction  in  these  arts.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  peda- 
gogues that  a  child  of  twelve,  whose  observa- 
tional, rational,  and  expressional  faculties 
had  been  systematically  cultivated  by  their 
direct  exercise,  would  be  able  in  a  year's 
time  to  master  the  scholastic  arts  more  thor- 
oughly than,  without  this  cultivation,  he  now 
does  in  all  the  years  between  six  and  twelve. 
The  miserable  superstition  of  the  letter  which 
has  rendered  futile  the  intellectual*  efforts  of 
centuries  has  been  cast  off  only  by  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  and  investigators,  but  still 
rules  almost  despotically  in  the  schools. 

The  child  should  be  taught  conversation- 
ally and  by  direct  observation  of  nature  and 
the  arts.  His  three  most  important  faculties 
of  observation — reason  and  expression,  and 
the  less  important  and  implicit  faculty  of 
memory — ^would  all  receive  their  most  vigor- 
ous development  by  being  employed  in  the 
study,  elementary  analysis,  and  description 
of  what  he  can  be  made  to  observe  in  the 
world  about  him,  and  for  which  he  always 
discovers  interest.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  unnatural  than  to  force  the  infant 
mind  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and 
then,  through  their  dim  and  abstract  me- 
dium, study  what  others  have  thought  of  a 
world  of  which  it  as  yet  knows  nothing. 
Yet  this  is  what  we  call  primary  education ; 
and  that  it  is  not  alone  the  primary  school 
which  pursues  this  inverted  and  absurd  sys- 
tem is  easily  shown.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  of  the  pedantry  and  emptiness 
of  most  of  what  is  called  classical  learning, 
which  never  penetrates  to  the  life  of  anti- 
quity or  seeks  to  comprehend  the  spiritual 
movement  of  ancient  history.  The  sciences 
themselves  have  been  ^d  still  are  studied  al- 
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most  exclusively  through  the  book.  But  it 
is  in  this  quarter  that  improvement  has  been 
first  felt;  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  investigators  the  teachers  of  science  are 
gradually  learning  how  to  teach. 

Object-teaching  in  the  primary  schools  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  a  very 
feeble  one,  while  the  triviality  and  farcical 
elaboration  of  most  exercises  in  object-teach- 
ing which  we  have  witnessed,  detract  very 
much  from  their  value.  The  proper  course, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  be  to  always  awaken  in 
the  child's  mind  a  sense  of  the  significance 
and  importance  of  what  it  is  studying,  by 
such  description,  generalization,  or  story  as 
would  be  understood,  and  then  proceed  to  a 
more  accurate  observation  and  account  of 
details.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
mind  acquires  knowledge  not  simply  by  the 
generalization  of  particulars,  but  by  employ- 
ing apparently  together  deduction  and  in- 
duction. The  intelligence  of  children,  too, 
is  generally  immensely  underrated  by  teach- 
ers. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children 
who  have  struck  out  for  themselves  singular 
and  abstruse  theories,  which  only  need  the 
proper  guidance  and  suggestion  to  take  shape 
as  profound  truths. 

If  the  young  mind  has  little  experience  it 
has  also  not  acquired  rooted  and  innumera- 
ble prejudices,  which  render  experience  use- 
less. We  maintain,  then,  that  a  rational 
primary  education  consists  in  familiarizing 
the  child  with  the  prominent  objects  of  na- 
ture, the  arts,  and  society,  and "  their  ra- 
tionale, and  in  developing  the  power  of  ac- 
curate and  elegant  expression.  Moral  train- 
ing, which  is  of  supreme  importance,  would 
be  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the  habits  and 
impressions  which  such  discipline  could  not 
fail  to  impart.  As  to  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  the  scholastic  arts,  it  could  be  ac- 
quired, as  we  have  said,  by  a  trained  intelli- 
gence in  an  amazingly  brief  period.  The 
time  that  is  wasted  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  compute  by  children  who  scarcely 
discern  that  the  word  they  read  is  the  same 
word  they  speak,  or  who  have  not  yet  made 
the  discrimination  between  the  word  and  the 
thing  signified,  and  who  cannot  make  a 
straight  mark  or  realize  the  number  loo,  is 
something  pitiful.  But  the  very  children 
who  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  do  these 
things  have  keen  observation,  a  power  of 
comparison  that  delights  in  its  exercise,  and 
memory  for  everything  which  interests  them. 
Why  should  they  not,  then,  be  educated; 
that  is,  drawn  out  in  the  direction  their 
mind  takeS;  instead  of  being  stunted  and 


distorted  by  exercises  not  suited  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  tastes?  If  we  had  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  primary  education  the  world  would 
not  contain  half  the  number  it  does  of  pur- 
blind, awkward,  irrational  creatures  with  pre- 
tensions to  cultivation.  What  innumerable 
contentions — ^theological,  philosophical,  po- 
litical and  general — should  we  not  escape  if 
the  world  were  educated  to  think  things  and 
not  words !  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
it  is  one  not  sufficiently  acted  upon,  and  the 
point  at  which  to  begin  the  reformation  is 
the  primary  school.  We  have  the  promise 
of  reform,  however,  in  the  kindergarten,  in 
object-teaching,  and  the  elementary  science 
books;  but  the  old  system  still  prevails  in 
the  main,  and  will,  we  fear,  for  a  long  time. 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


MAKING  TOWNS  ATTRACTIVE. 


AS  our  readers  know  we  do  not  think  edu- 
cation is  wholly  confined  within  the 
walls  of  our  school  houses.  The  education 
obtained  before  entering  school  and  after 
leaving  it  is  quite  as  important  as  that  the 
school  imparts  and  sometimes  even  more  ef- 
fective and  lasting.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
outside  educational  agencies  is  pleasant  homes 
and  attractive  neighborhoods.  As  bearing 
upon  this  subject  we  quote  below  an  extract 
from  a  recent  address  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  at  a  fair  ill  Woodstock,  Connecticut : 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  people  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages  will  organize  and  go  sys- 
tematically and  joyfully  to  work  in  making  public 
improvements.  Those  places  which  move  the  soonest 
will  reap  the  earliest  and  greatest  renown,  for  they 
will  gain  in  population  the  refined,  the  most  enter- 
prising and  wealthy,  and  make  permanently  secure 
their  prosperity.  Real  estate  will  increase  in  value, 
taxes  will  decrease  because  of  the  increased  value  of 
property  and  of  population,  and  everybody  will  be 
made  happier  and  better  by  the  change.  It  is  time 
to  think  of  the  improvement  of  your  public  streets 
and  highways.  It  is  time  to  think  of  sidewalks  and 
shade  trees  along  all  your  highways,  of  public  parks 
and  fountains,  of  bathing  houses  and  boat  houses,  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery— of  grading  and  leveling,  of 
doing  everything  in  your  power  to  make  all  these 
beautiful  hills  and  valleys  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  be  more  and  more  your  pride  and  joy.  In 
this  good  work  you  must  unite,  harmonious  and  per- 
severing, and  the  blessed  yearly  investment  ef  time 
and  money  you  will  make  will  repay  you  a  dividend 
every  day  the  year  around  and  all  your  life  long,  and 
thousands  shall  share  in  your  investment  when  you 
are  dead  and  forgotten. 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child  do  something  in 

this  matter  and  do  it  promptly.     You  can  at  least 

plant  an  elm  or  a  rose  bush- every  year,  and  you  will 

not  have  lived  entirely  in  vain.  A  single  word  more 

I  under  this  head.  I  hope  the  time  will  speedily  come 
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when  it  shall  be  called  a  punishable  offense  for  any 
man  to  make  the  public  highway  a  depository  for  all 
his  old  broken  carts,  and  stone  heaps,  and  old  rub- 
bish from  his  garret  and  barn,  from  cellar  and  door- 
way. Such  action  is  harmful,  demoralizing,  and  a 
public  nuisance,  and  it  should  be  rigidly  forbidden 
and  prevented.  Yon  have  the  power  thus  to  do,  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  the  disposition  to  enforce  it.  It 
is  for  public  good  that  this  should  be  done,  and  this 
is  reason  enough.  And  hereafter,  if  a  man  wants  a 
nuisance,  let  him  have  it  in  his  own  dooryard,  where 
he  can  see  it,  ponder  over  it,  and  smell  it  every  day, 
all  by  himself.  Those  towns  and  villages  will  most 
prosper  which  fastest  multiply  their  local  attractions. 
You  will  all,  of  course,  vote  for  schools,  churches, 
and  workshops,  and  this  is  right,  but  yon  must  march 
onward  beyond  all  these  points  as  fast  as  yon  can 
with  a  proper  regard  to  other  duties.  Look  out  for 
pnblic  institutions  and  endow  them.  Look  out  for 
your  streets  and  highways,  and  improve  them.  Make 
your  town,  your  village  and  your  home  more  and 
more  beautiful  every  year.  Your  hear^  will  be  made 
better,  and  your  souls  will  be  richer  for  so  doing. 
Pardon  this  friendly  criticism  and  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  your  continual  prosperity. 


SCHOOL  MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 


fThe  Pittsburgh  Gazette  recently  preached  the 
following  sensible  little  sermon  on  "School  Man- 
ners and  Morals.*' — Ed.] 

WE  have  had  occasion,  at  different 
times,  to  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  what  is  called  teachipg  is  done  in  our 
public  schools.  We  may  refer  to  this  again, 
but  at  the  present  we  have  some  remarks  to 
offer  relative  to  a  phase  ofschool  discipline, 
which  we  deem  very  important,  and  which, 
we  fear,  is  greatly  neglected.  We  refer  to 
the  manners,  habits  and  morals  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  object  for  which  schools  are  es- 
tablished in  this  country  is  not  merely  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  learning  certain 
branches  of  study,  but  of  so  training  the 
children  that  they  will  become  good  and 
useful  citizens.  An  impression  prevails, 
more  or  less,  that  schools  are  instituted  to 
give  effect  to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  those 
who  may  pay  taxes,  or  otherwise  support 
them.  Hence  the  claim  is  set  up  that  the 
discipline,  manner  of  teaching,  subjects 
taught,  and  all  else,  must  be  conformed  to 
the  ward  demand.  This  is  an  error.  The 
state  has  claims  and  interests  that  are  para- 
mount, and  hence  it  exercises  the  right  to 
fix  the  standard,  and  to  control  the  general 
features  of  common  school  education.  This 
being  true,  the  claim  that  children  shall  be 
cleanly,  of  good  manners,  and  pure  in  lan- 
guage is  founded  in  the  higher  law,  which 
overrides  local  prejudices  and  demands. 
It  may  also  be  set  down  as  true,  that  in 


order  to  be  pure  and  proper,  vicious  and 
slovenly  habits  must  be  overcome,  or  rooted 
out.  It  is  simply  the  old  law — that  a  gen- 
tleman will  not  use  profane  language,  or 
vulgar  expressions,  particularly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies.  This  rule,  as  applied  to 
children,  requires  that  they  shall  be  cleanly 
in  person,  neat  in  apparel,  and  free  from 
profanity.  Among  those  who  attend  the 
public  schools  are  children  who  have  been 
taught  to  abhor  profanity,  and  to  desire 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  person  and  ap- 
parel— and  the  opposite  is  offensive  to  them. 
As  cleanliness  and  purity  are  virtues,  the 
cultivation  of  which  contributes  to  the  ele- 
vation of  character,  it  very  evidently  be- 
comes one  of  the  first  duties  of  teachers  to 
cultivate  the  qualities  among  those  commit- 
ted to  their  care.  This  should  form  one  of 
the  first  subjects  of  discipline.  If  a  child 
comes  to  school  unkempt  and  dirty,  with 
hair  uncombed,  and  dress  untidy,  the  first 
lesson  that  should  be  taught  it  is.  at  least  that 
of  cleanliness.  The  child  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wash,  and  do  all  possible  to  put 
itself  in  a  presentable  condition.  There 
should  also  be  a  rigid  rule  against  profanity, 
because  of  the  degrading  influence  of  the 
vice  and  its  offensiveness  to  those  who  are 
free  from  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  home 
influence  that  surrounds  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it,  they  should  be  taught  that  the  school 
grounds  are  set  apart  to  be  free  from  profane 
language.  The  rule  can  and  may  be  enforced. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  as 
to  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
to  improve  the  manners  and  morals  of  such 
as  need  it — ^but  the  method  is  undefined  and 
uncertain.  Lectures,  violent  threats,  and 
even  corporal  punishment,  are  brought  into 
use,  when,  as  a  rule,  instruction^  kindly  and 
pleasantly  conveyed,  is  all  that  is  needed. 
There  is,  in  a  very  large  degree,  a  sense  of 
propriety  and  right,  in  all  children,  that 
needs  only  to  be  cultivated  to  be  properly 
developed.  Give  them  to  clearly  understand 
that  polite  answers,  cleanly  and  tidy  per- 
sons, and  sweet  tempers,  develop  qualities 
that  contribute  to  happiness  and  success  in 
life — thus  appealing  to  the  higher  motives, 
and  the  response  will  be  favorable  and  gen- 
eral. So  let  them  comprehend  that  pro- 
fanity, or  otherwise,  is  not  merely  wrong  in 
itself,  but  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that 
the  habit  will  be  put  aside. 

To  broaden  these  examples,  it  should  be 
the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  to  implant  or 
develop  the  sense  of  justice,  propriety  and 
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right  in  the  minds  of  all  pupils.  This  done, 
and  the  school  becomes  one  of  the  most 
potent  aids  to  good  citizenship  that  we  have. 
Without  it,  and  what  is  termed  education 
exerts  no  influence  on  the  moral  sense  of  the 
pupil.  Let  a  child  be  carefully  tavght  that 
government,  society,  the  family,  and  even 
the  individual,  depends  for  security  and 
prosperity  and  comfort,  on  the  respect  that 
may  be  shown  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others,  and  the  lesson  of  personal  respect 
for  those  rights  will  be  enforced.  Let  them 
be  inspired  with  the  idea,  that  agreeableness 
of  person  and  propriety  of  manners  are 
among  the  minor  rights  that  the  refined  and 
sensitive  may  claim,  and  another  and  farther 
lesson  will  be  received  in  the  same  general 
direction.  Thus  the  appeals  made  to  the 
better  sense,  and  to  the  higher  faculties,  will 
be  responded  to  by  noble  obedience  and 
willing  acceptance  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  at  first  may  be  onerous.  The  value 
of  such  teaching  is  in  the  higher  order  of 
self-respect  that  is  inculcated.  Children 
thus  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
to  conform  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  pro- 
priety, and  to  practice  politeness  and  suavity 
of  manner,  grow  to  adult  life,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  become  ornaments  in  soci- 
ety and  an  honor  to  the  state.  We  complain 
that  less  intelligent  attention  is  given  to  those 
items,  which  are  not  included  in  the  books, 
than  should  be.  The  children  in  the  ward 
schools  should  not  be  crammed,  with  a  view 
to  admission  to  the  high  school,  but  should 
be  carefully  trained  to  a  higher  moral,  as  well 
as  educational,  sense. 


WHAT  IS  DONE  WITH  IT? 


BY  ANNA  C.    BRACKETT. 


IT  is  some  years  now  since  the  American 
public  were  startled  into  the  conviction, 
or  rather  impression,  that  their  children  were 
being  intellectually  too  highly  fed.  This  im- 
pression is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for 
we  who  are  no  longer  little  girls,  or  even 
young  ladies,  distinctly  remembered  that  in 
our  schooldays  no  such  idea  was  prevalent. 
The  girls  went  to  school  at  nine  or  half-past 
eight,  and  came  home  at  twelve  or  half-past 
eleven.  We  ate  our  dinners,  and  went  again 
at  two,  to  return  at  five.  We  lugged  home 
our  geographies  and  atlases  to  draw  maps,  in 
which  we  satisfied  our  artistic  sense  by  put- 
ting in  rivers  to  fill  up  all  extended  bare 
spaces,  with  great  indiiference  as  to  water- 


sheds ;  or  we  spent  hours  over  our  arithmetic 
examples,  which  were  to  be  recited  the  fiist 
thing  the  next  morning.  We  had  our  simple 
supper  at  night,  and  were  in  a  chronic  state 
of  humiliation  because  we  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  up  after  half-past  eight,  or  nine  at  the 
farthest.  As  we  grew  older,  times  changed, 
and  lessons  multiplied.  We  traveled  three 
miles  by  railroad  and  one  on  foot  to  school  at 
nine,  winter  or  summer,  and  left  it  to  return 
in  the  same  way  at  two.  Our  dinners  then 
were  saved  for  us  from  the  family  meal,  and 
the  warming  over  did  not  then  destroy  the 
nutritious  character  of  the  food.  Our  solitary 
dinners  fairly  over,  we  unstrapped  Latin  and 
French  books  and  went  to  work  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were 
none  the  worse.  We  were  not  conscious  that 
we  were  objects  of  pity  because  we  had  to  go 
to  school.  We  found  no  one  anxious  because 
we  were  being  slowly  undermined  as  to  health, 
and  we  felt  it  as  much  our  duty  to  go  to  school 
every  day,  as  it  was  a  duty  for  our  fathers  to 
be  at  their  places  of  business.  There  was  no 
question  about  it — school  was  our  business, 
and  our  play  and  visits  had  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  If  the  travel- 
ing menagerie  or  circus  came  round  on  any 
other  time  than  Wednesday  or  Saturday  after- 
noons, we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
asking  permission  to  go  to  China  as  to  enter 
its  hospitable  doors  while  those  of  our  school- 
room stood  open. 

So  we  worked,  in  school  and  out,  regularly 
and  persistently.  We  had  little  time  for 
novel-reading,  or  for  theatre  or  parties — 
those  of  us  who  did  our  work  thoroughly. 
But  in  spite  of  these  killing  processes,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  we  went  to  school  summer 
and  winter,  week  in  and  week  out,  for  six  or 
fvv^  hours,  and  studied  hard  two  or  three 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  we  grew  up, 
and  grew  to  be  strong  women,  taking  up  the 
heavy  burdens  of  life  as  they  came  along,  and 
finding  ourselves  able  not  only  to  bear  them 
but  to  bear  them  easily. 

It  was  after  our  time  that  the  great  anxiety 
came.  Parents  and  school  committees  were 
warned  that  the  children  were  being  tortured 
out  of  life  by  their  excessive  brain  action  in 
and  for  school.  The  magazines  took  up  the 
cry,  and  King  Herod's  cruelty  was  made  to 
appear  quite  a  trivial  and  venial  offense  be- 
side the  tragedy  which  was  being  enacted  in 
our  public  schools,  and  especially  in  our 
girls'  schools. 

The  whole  subject  of  education  is  on  so 
empirical  a  basis  in  our  country  that  the  least 
breath  of  criticism  is  sufficient  to  send  it 
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reeling  in  any  direction.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered the  best  example  of  unstable  equilibrium 
which  can  be  presented.  A  pyramid  on  its 
apex  IS  not  to  be  considered  for  one  moment 
in  comparison.  Moved,  then,  by  the  grow- 
ing whispers  which  filled  the  air,  it  leaned 
instantly  to  the  leeward.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  excitement  and  anxiety 
were  greatest  in  those  places  where  public 
education  had  its  focus.  The  committee, 
under  the  strong  pressure,  even  enacted  laws 
that  no  study  should  be  allowed  out  of  school 
hours  to  the  girls  of  the  public  schools,  or 
they  limited  the  time  so  much  that  it 
amounted  practically  to  nothing.  By  this 
regulation  they  hoped  to  give  a  rest  to  the 
pretematurally  excited  brains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims.  They  in  fact  presented  all 
the  girls  in  the  public  schools  with  several 
hours  of  time. 

Did  it  once  occur  to  them  to  ask  what  the 
girls  would  do  with  this  extra  time,  when 
they  had  it?    But  this  was  a  very  important 
question.     Did  they  fancy  that  the  weary 
girls  would  go  to  bed  two  or  three  hours 
sooner  ?  Did  they  hope  thai  they  would  be- 
come familiar  with  Hume  and  Prescott  and 
Motley,  or  that  they  would  grow  on  Shake- 
speare  or  Milton,  or  rest  their  paralyzed 
faculties  with  Tennyson  or  Whiltier,  or  Long- 
fellow?    Did  they  think  of  it  at  all?    Now, 
what  are  the  facts?     Let  any  teacher  of  a 
grammar  school  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
of  her  room  full  of  girls,  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, the  time  at  which  they  retired  the  night 
before  and  how  they  spent  their  evening, 
and  she  will  begin  to  accumulate  statistics 
which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the 
question :  "  What  do  the  girls  do  with  their 
time  ?"  Bending  over  fine  embroidery,  put- 
ting the  needle  carefully  in  and  out  of  holes 
in  canvas,  dressing  in  low-necked  dresses  for 
a  party,  going  in  company  with  their  young 
friends  to  see  sensational  French  melodrama 
and  coming  home  at  eleven  o'clock  with 
tear-stained  cheeks,  practising  before  their 
pianos  for  hours,  or  singing  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  evening  callers — or  what  is  quite 
as  likely,  oblivious  of  the  surrounding  world, 
rapt,  entranced  over  a  novel  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth.   Miss  Braddon,    Charles   Reade  or 
Edmund  Yates.     This  is  what  the  girls  are 
doing  with  the  time  given  them. 

In  old  days  we  girls  had  no  time  for  such 
employment,  because  we  had  our  lessons  to 
learn  for  the  next  day,  and  we  were  expected 
to  learn  them. 

I  merely  want  to  put  the  question  as  to 
which  will  hurt  a  girl  more,  the  solution  of 


a  dozen  arithmetic  examples,  or  two  or  three 
dozen  if  you  like,  the  translation  ot  twenty 
hues  of  Virgil,  or  such  work  as  that  above 
referred  to  ? 

The  oculists  shake  their  heads  ovpr  the 
myopia  and  spasms  of  accommodation ;  the 
dentists  declare  that  the  teeth  are  suffering 
from  the  great  nervous  strain  ;  the  physicians 
ask  to  have  the  hours  of  school-time  inter- 
mitted. .  Meanwhile  the  teacher,  made  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  certain  time,  finds  the  demand  as 
to  general  studies  in  no  wise  lessened,  and 
sees  drawing  and  sewing  in  danger  of  ab- 
sorbing more  and  more  of  her  precious  six 
hours,  and  she  is  forbidden  to  demand  any 
work  out  of  school  of  her  girls.  She  has  al- 
ready asked  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  in  many  a  school-room,  and  now  she 
desires  to  suggest  that  it  be  answered  more 
publicly. 

The  fact  is,  the  two  or  three  hours  that 
used  to  be  spent  out  of  school  in  study  are 
not  spent  in  sleep.  What  are  the  girls  doing 
with  them,  and  is  the  matter  of  health  much 
improved  by  the  change  of  use  ? — Neiv  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POLICY— II. 


HAVING  in  the  November  No.  conclu- 
sively shown  that  that  feature  of  our 
present  normal  school  policy,  according  to 
which  the  state  pays  graduates  in  considera- 
tion for  9u  promise  to  teach  two  y ears ^  does  not 
secure  the  object  intended — ^a supply  of  well- 
qualified  teachers — I  purpose  in  the  present 
to  call  attention  to  an  objectionable  privilege. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  state 
explicitly  that  I  am  not  criticising  normal 
schools,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  the  edi- 
torial on  my  article.  I  am  criticising  the 
normal  school  policy  or  law,  as  I  distinctly 
stated,  and  as  the  whole  tenor  of  my  article 
will  show.  Nor  could  I  know  what  the  re- 
port in  press  contains ;  and  hence  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  its  contents  are  entirely 
irrelevant  as  a  reply  to  my  article,  confess- 
edly based  on  the  reports  then  attainable. 
As  to  undergraduates,  they  were  left  out  of 
the  account,  both  in  the  amount  which  the 
state  contributes  towards  their  support  and 
in  the  strictures  on  the  law,  because,  being  a 
less  important  element,  it  was  believed  that 
whether  the  state  receives  an  equivalent  for 
what  it  pays  them  or  not  (which  is  not  the 
question  at  all),  the  ^Wcy  oi paying  them  for 
going  to  school  would  natiurally  be  abandoned 
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with  the  other.  It  must  also  be  evident  that 
the  information  asked  for  in  my  Wilkesbarre 
resolution,  and,  again,  more  explicitly  in  the 
latter  part  of  my  article,  and  without  which 
I  then  confessed  that  the  question  could  not 
be  fully  discussed,  cannot  be  found  in  the 
annual  reports. 

The  law  of  the  state  now  is  that  gra:duates 
of  state  normal  schools  are  exempt  from  any 
future  examinations.  The  objections  to  this 
privilege  arise  from  the  necessarily  imperfect 
evidence  of  scholarship  and  professional 
qualifications  submitted  to  those  by  whom 
the  diploma  is  granted. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  exami- 
tion  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  objections  are  still  valid ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  will  no  doubt  be  generally  conceded 
that  even  the  best  of  graduates  have  mastered 
only  the  elements  of  the  different  branches 
required  in  order  to  pass,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  to  be  exempt  from  future  examina- 
tions. True,  the  graduate  must,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  present  a  certificate 
from  a  superintendent  (possibly  holding  only 
a  professional  or  permanent  certificate)  of 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching;  but  this  has  no 
bearing  on  his  scholarship.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  Normal  graduates  affirm  that  they 
were  instructed  not  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation. Even  this  certificate  of  skill  in 
teaching  is  usually  obtained  after  a  shorter 
apprenticeship  than  that  required  to  obtain 
a  professional  certificate.  The  proximate 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  graduates  are  likely 
to  become  indifferent  to  further  progress. 
They  are  professional  teachers  commissioned 
for  life,  and  hence  have  nothing  to  fear. 
That  this  appears  to  be  the  case  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  annual  reports,  from 
which  it  appears  that  of  the  732  graduates 
since  1859,  forty-seven  have  supplemented 
their  elementary  by  the  scientific  course,  and 
only  six  by  the  classical  course;  or,  taking 
it  by  sexes,  forty-one  male  and  six  female 
by  the  former,  and  four  male  and  two  fe- 
male by  the  latter.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences are  that  the  profession  (?)  is  fast  be- 
coming a  by-word  among  educated  men, 
since  its  most  highly  privileged  members  ap- 
pear to  be  contented  with  such  low  scholar- 
ship, that  normal  school  graduates .  are  not 
recognized  as  liberally-educated  pedagogues 
by  the  professors  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  that  the  chasm  between  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  the  common 
schools  is  widening.  How  can  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  when  once  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  these  graduates,  prepare  stu- 


dents for  the  colleges,  if  in  fifteen  years  only 
six  qualified  themselves  to  give  instruction  in 
the  classics?  Granted  that  some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  classics  by  a  few  in  the  ele* 
mentary  course,  the  fact  that  only  six  took 
the  classical  course  shows  the  drift  of  the 
system  in  the  past. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  persons  educated 
in  this  manner  can  be  thorough,  competent, 
enthusiastic  and  consistent  advocates  of  clas- 
sical training?  Hence  the  worst  consequence 
of  all,  that  the  common  schools  will  of 
necessity  be  confined  to  the  lowest  elemen- 
tary branches,  is  inevitable.  B. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Penna.  School  Journal  : 
Sir — I  have  observed  that  though  your 
journal  is  specifically  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  the  public  schools, 
you  nevertheless  occasionally  devote  a  page 
or  two  to  cognate  subjects,  and  that  you 
seem  to  regard  every  earnest  effort  to  ele- 
vate the  minds  of  the  people  by  cultivatin  g 
their  discernment,  improving  their  aesthetic 
tastes,  and  raising  their  moral  tone,  as  aux- 
iliary to  your  general  purpose  of  developing 
a  loftier  character  in  the  state.  Believing 
you  to  entertain  this  purpose,  I  venture  to 
offer  you  for  publication  some  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  reading  for  children,  which  I  hope 
you  may  regard  as  germain  to  your  design. 
Most  people  will,  at  any  time,  abandon 
an  old  and  well-tried  author,  even  one  whose 
excellence  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
whole  generations,  for  another  whose  writ- 
ings pDssess  the  charm  of  novelty.  This 
love  of  novelty  has  already  produced,  and  is 
still  producing,  most  disastrous  effects  on  our 
national  character,  developing  a  thoroughly 
Frenchified  tone,  which  results  as  a  patural 
and  even  necessary  consequence,  in  vanity, 
fickleness  and  general  trifling.  All  obser- 
vant teachers,  (as  well  as  all  sensible  pa- 
rents) are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  fix  the 
minds  of  children  upon  any  point  requiring 
careful  observation  (to  say  nothing  of  sub- 
sequent reflection),  and  how  little  real,  in- 
dependent thought  is  developed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  notwithstanding  the  multitude 
of  educational  means  and  appliances,  free 
schools,  educational  magazines,  scientific 
apparatus,  and  public  lectures.  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  after  inspecting  our  educational  sys- 
tem with  the  most  friendly  disposition,  was 
obliged  to  confess  his  disappointment  at  the 
meagre  results. 
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Now,  there  is  no  one  among  all  your  con- 
tributors who  is  more  disposed  than  myself 
to  extend  a  generous  welcome  to  a  new 
thought,  or  who  entertains  a  more  profound 
contempt  for  that  narrow  and  bigoted  con- 
servatism which  consists  simply  in  maintain- 
ing and  defending  what  is  old,  solely  be- 
cause it  is  so.  But  discrimination  is  neces- 
sary, both  in  rejecting  the  old  and  accepting 
the  new.  And  here,  I  conceive,  lies  the 
principal  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
books  for  children.  ''Oliver  Optic"  has 
made  a  fortune  with  his  literary  trash,  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded;  and  the  same, 
with  a  little  modification,  might  be  said  of 
half  a  dozen  other  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  Now-a-days  a  book,  to 
be  read  by  children,  must  be  half  filled  with 
what  are  called  "illustrations,"  which  are 
generally  about  equal  in  merit  to  the  text 
which  they  are  supposed  to  elucidate;  and 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  volume  is  bound 
in  scarlet,  pea-green  or  indigo-blue,  it  will, 
with  the  usual  amount  of  "puffing"  on  the 
part  of  "literary  editors,"  who  are  utterly 
incompetent  for  the  task  they  undertake,  be 
able  to  make  its  way  successfully.  These 
books  resemble  Lord  Castlereagh*s  oratory, 
which,  as  we  learn,  was  poured  forth 

"In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood;" 
and  they  contain  "an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing," more  than  almost  any  other  class  of 
books  of  the  present  time,  unless  it  be  those 
which  Carlyle  designates  under  the  general 
name  of  "froth,"  and  which  "are  written  by  a 
corresponding  class  of  writers  for  the  adults 
of  this  generation.  Severe  as  this  statement 
may  seem,  I  venture  to  think  it  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  exaggeration  by  a  single 
reader  of  discrimination  who  is  familiar  with 
the  facts  necessary  to  a  real  judgment  of  the 
case.     , 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  among 
thoughtful  people,  "Is  there  no  remedy  for 
this  state  of  affairs?"  I  answer  promptly, 
"There  is;  but  the  difficulty  will  be,  as 
usual,  to  get  people  to  adopt  it."  In  the 
hope,  however,  of  b^ing  useful  to  such  of 
your  readers- as  may  lack  information  on  this 
point,  I  will  give  a  short  list  of  juvenile 
books  which  I  can  recommend  to  the  fullest 
extent,  without  any  drawback.  First  on  the 
list  I  will  place  Maria  Edgeworth's  stories, 
which,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  may  be  had 
complete  of  Harper  &  Brothers ;  and  among 
them  I  will  specify,  "Frank  and  Robert," 
"Henry  and  Lucy,"  "Rosamond  and  the 
Purple  Jar,"  and  "The  Orange  Boy  and 
the  Thief."      Herbert  Spencer   has  most 


truly  said  that  "  the  ultimate  result  of  shield- 
ing men  from  the  effects  of  folly  is  to  fill  the 
world  with  fools."  The  admirable  woman 
whose  writings  I  have  been  recommending, 
seems  to  have  felt  this  truth  in  its  full  force, 
long  before  it  was  thus  clearly  announced, 
and  her  books  for  children  are  thoroughly 
informed  with  its  spirit.  That  diseased  ap- 
probativeness  indicated  by  a  constant  effort 
to  display  superiority  of  intellect,  learning 
and  personal  beauty,  and  which  delights 
even  in  so  low  a  distinction  as  costly  dress, 
finds  neither  stimulant  nor  aliment  in  her 
pages.  But  I  fear  that,  instead  of  recom- 
mending her  works,  I  have  damned  them. 
Be  it  so.  My  object  is  not  to  delude  any 
reader  into  the  purchase  of  what  he  does  not 
want,  but  to  set  forth  the  character  of  these 
books  truly.  For  youth  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen. Miss  Edgeworth's  tale,  "Griselda,  or 
the  Modem  Housewife,"  will  be  found  both 
charming  and  instructive.  Even  so  great  a 
master  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  envied  this  de- 
lightful author  her  inimitable  tact  in  deline- 
ating character.  And  her  English  is  as  pure 
as  her  good  sense  and  conscientiousness  are 
indisputable. 

Mary  Howitt's  admirable  stories  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  her  exquisite  poetry  for  the 
same  class  of  readers,  both  of  which  have  de- 
lighted thousands  of  the  most  cultivated 
adults,  are  indispensable  in  a  good  library 
for  youth ;  and  by  purchasing  an  authorized 
edition  of  her  poems  you  secure  them  per- 
fect, as  they  left  the  hand  of  the  author,  in- 
stead of  familiarizing  yourself  with  them  in 
the  shamefully-mutil?ited  forms  in  which 
several  of  our  compilers  of  "  Readers"  have 
given  a  number  of  them  to  the  public. 

I  will  close  this  list  with  the  mention  of 
the  delightful  "Evenings  at  Home,"  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  brother.  Dr.  Aiken, 
and  the  "  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,"  by 
the  former  author,  together  with  the  "  Origi- 
nal Poems,"  by  Jane  Taylor  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters — ^a  little  volume  which  has  done 
much  toward  developing  whatever  of  nobili- 
ty  of  character  there  is  among  us.  ' 

If  this  short  piece  shall  prove  a  means  of 
introducing  into  Pennsylvania  a  more  whole- 
some and  substantial  literature  for  children, 
my  sole  design  in  writing  it  will  be  accom- 
plishedJ  B. 


Music,  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  has  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  the  passions,  and  to  it  the  legislator  ought 
to  give  the  greatest  encouragement. — Napoleon. 

Music  is  the  only  sensual  gratification  which  man- 
kind may  indulge  in  to  excess  without  injury  to  their 
moral  or  religious  feelings. — Addison, 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


SHALL  THEY  BE  DISPENSED  WITH  ? 


IN  the  recent  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Miss  Sarah  W.  Starkweather,  we  find 
ground  taken  in  opposition  to  "formal 
reviews  and  examinations  at  stated  inter- 
vals" in  our  schools.  That  teachers  may  be 
able  to  weigh  her  arguments  we  present  be- 
low what  she  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 
together  with  a  quotation  she  makes  from  a 
writer  who  holds  similar  views. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  gradually 
raised  and  maintained  in  the  different  grades  by  fre- 
quent reviews,  monthly,  semi-annual  and  annual 
examinations,  and  promotion  in  accordance  with 
their  results,  but  a  growing  indifference  to  study  and 
a  lack  of  application  became  perceptible,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  extra  labor,  and  much  thought  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  remedy.  The  only  explanation 
that  could  be  given  was,  that  the  incentives  hitherto 
used  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  efBcacy  by  too  fre- 
quent appeals  to  them,  and  consequently  many  schol- 
ars were  realty  studious  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
annual  promotion,  hoping  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
at  that  late  day  to  redeem  their  standing* 

The  remedy  was  obviously  to  dispense  with  the 
formal  reviews  and  examinations  at  state4  intervals, 
making  promotion  depend  upon  the  fairness  of  the 
daily  record,  thus  insuring  better  habits  of  mental 
discipline;  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion ;  better  attendance ;  less  com- 
plaint of  overwork,  when  one  day's  labors  were  not 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  another ;  and  securing 
at  least  a  month  pf  time  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
If  a  scholar  were  always  required  to  be  in  readiness 
to  answer  questions  upon  the  lessons  of  the  preced- 
ing  day,  and  impromptu  examinations  were  in  order, 
serious  consequences  could  result  from  so  radical  a 
change,  but  on  the  contrary,  several  decided  advan- 
tages. 

After  reaching  the  conclusion,  our  attention  was 
called  to  an  article,  so  forcible  and  fearless,  by  so 
able  and  experienced  a  public  educator,  that,  though 
inapplicable  in  all  its  details  to  our  own  schools,  we 
cannot  forbear  inserting  it,  entire : — 

"  It  is  never  to  be.  forgotten  that  a  city  school  of 
six,  or  eight,  or  ten  hundred  children  cannot  be  so 
easily  and  simply  conducted  as  a  country  school  of 
forty  or  fifty  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
important  to  remember  that  the  multiplication  of 
machinery  is  not  in  itself  a  mark  of  excellence ;  that 
the  greatest  attainable  simplicity  is  just  as  desirable 
in  a  large  school  as  in  a  smaU.  Machinery  is  only 
means  to  an  end.  Everything  which  tends  to  exalt 
the  machinery  above  the  work  which  it  produces  is 
wrong,  and  all  such  machinery  is  not  only  useless  to 
the  pupils,  but  is  a  needless  expense  to  the  ^com- 
munity which  sustains  the  schools. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  whole  sjrstem  of  reviews 
and  examinations  in  school  is  burdensome  by  cum- 
brous and  extravagantly  expensive.  I  may  assume 
that  the  memory  of  our  own  school  days  is  fresh  in  all 
our  minds.  We  can  very  well  recall  the  interest  we 
took  in  some  studies,  the  lack  of  interest  felt  in 
others.    I  doubt  not  our  experience  is  almost  uni- 


versally the  same.  The  first  'breaking  of  ground 
was  delightful.  We  took  each  lesson  each  day  with 
fresh  interest.  But  when  the  book  was  finished  and 
the  two  or  three  weeks  of  review  came,  it  was  all  a 
drag.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupils  had  the  stimulus 
of  novelty.  I  would  abolish  the  whole  system  of 
reviews.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  without  inter- 
est is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  without 
benefit.  But  without  a  review  how  can  the  pupil 
pass  his  examination  and  be  promoted?  I  would 
abolish  the  examination,  too.  No  one  whose  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  it,  can  guess  the  burden 
which  the  close  and  careful  investigation  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  annual,  semi-annual,  and  tri- 
annual  examinations  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools  imposes  up>on  teachers.  It  is  a  wholly 
dry,  uninteresting  and  exasperating  work,  and  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  employment  of  a  regiment  of  extra 
teacher-force.  It  is  no  part  of  the  natural  duty  of  a 
teacher,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  productive  of  the 
least  good.  The  pupiPs  standing  for  the  next  term, 
or  the  next  year,  is  determined  by  it ;  but  the  teacher 
knows  beforehand  perfectly  well  what  the  pupil's 
standing  ought  to  be,  and  if  he  wants  to  formulate 
that  standing,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
decided,  or  suspected  of  being  decided  by  the  pique 
or  partiality  of  the  teacher,  to  have  something  to 
show  the  parent  as  a  reason  for  his  son's  promotion 
or  degradation,  there  is  the  daily  record  of  his  daily 
recitation  and  behavior — a  standard  just  as  statistical 
and  fixed,  and  fia.r  more  trustworthy. 

"Multiplication  is  the  very  best  review  of  addition. 
Division  is  the  very  best  review  of  subtraction. 
Algebra  is  the  proper  review  of  arithmetic,  and 
rhetoric  and  logic  are  the  best  reviews  of  grammar. 
The  cram  of  a  three  weeks'  review,  preparatory  to 
examination,  has  no  more  tendency  to  festen  facts 
in  the  mind  than  the  building  up  of  a  new  science 
on  the  foundations  of  the  old.  Every  day's  lesson 
should  be  thoroughly  learned  and  exactly  recorded. 
That  record,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  should  decide 
the  pupil's  rank  for  the  next  term.  If  he  has  studied 
faithfully  and  mastered  fairly,  he  has  derived  all  the 
good  necessary  from  the  pursuit.  A  two  or  three 
weeks'  cursory  ramble  over  the  old  ways,  which 
have  lost  their  novelty,  will  but  fatigue  and  bore 
him,  to  little  purpose.  If  he  has  been  idle  and  un- 
faithful, he  will  not  be  likely  to  recover  much  ground 
in  two  weeks.  Let  him  feel  that  it  is  minute  daily 
fidelity  that  must  do  his  work,  and  not  a  lazy,  care- 
less lounging  for  ten  weeks,  to  be  made  up  by  a 
spasmodic  spring  at  the  end.  This  is  neither  schol- 
arly nor  business-like. 

"  If  his  daily  record  gives  him  the  requisite  per- 
centage fur  promotion,  he  is  promoted ;  if  not,  he 
remains  where  he  is.  But  the  faithful  and  studious, 
though  necessarily  somewh%t  flagging,  not  to  say  jaded 
pupils  are  not  stimulated  by  the  factitious  interest 
of  a  test  examination  to  tread  over  again  a  path  from 
which  their  feet  have  already  beaten  out  the  green- 
ness and  their  hands  have  plucked  the  flowers. 

"  I  even  venture  to  go  further,  and  question 
whether  a  pupil's  advance  from  class  to  class  shall 
depend  so  entirely  up>on  his  standing  in  the  lower 
class.  Ambition  is  a  great  spur ;  but,  first  and  last, 
there  are  many  dull,  stupid,  plodding  children,  who 
are  conscientious  and  industrious,  but  who  never  seem 
actually  to  master  anything.  They  hang  on  to  a  study 
and  clutch  a  few  rags  of  fact  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  constitutionally  disabled  from  comprehend- 
ing it.    There  are  others  not  stupid,  but  one-sided. 
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They  may  be  unconquerably  dull  at  6gures,  but  in- 
stinctively clever  in  history.  I  knew  a  girl  who 
went  through  her  botany  with  but  one  answer  to 
every  question,  to  the  great  ammusement  of  her 
classmates.  It  was  sheer  stupidity  that  could  give 
only  the  one  plaintive,  pathetic,  hesitating  response 
of '  cellular  tissue.'  But  it  was  a  clear  case  of  genius 
when  a  little  Cambridge  boy  the  other  day  closed 
his  list  of  the  exports  of  Massachusetts  with  <  many 
learned  men  from  Harvard  College.'  If  such  chil- 
dren must  stay  in  the  fourth  class  until  they  have  an 
intelligent  and  consistent  acquaintance  with  fourth- 
class  studies,  they  may  mull  on  in  the  fourth  class 
forever,  or  be  disheartened  and  disgusted,  and  leave 
school.  But  they  will  imbibe,  pick  up,  and  other- 
wise possess  themselves  of  a  great  deal  of  stray 
information  regarding  those  studies,  and  they  would 
do  the  same  regarding  the  studies  of  the  third  class 
and  the  second  class,  and  the  first  class,  if  they 
could  be  permitted  to  enter  those  classes..  Now,  as 
their  parents  must  pay  their  full  share  of  the  taxes 
which  support  the  higher  classes  and  the  high 
schools,  is  it  quite  fair  that  these  children  should  be 
deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  those  schools 
because  they  cannot  utilize  some  of  them  ?  If  a 
boy  cannot  do  the  very  best,  should  he  not  be  en- 
couraged to  do  the  next  best  ?  If  he  cannot  get  as 
much  out  of  arithmetic  as  his  neighbor,  is  that  a 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  algebra  or  chemistry  ?  I  would  cer. 
tainly  institute  a  compromise  here.  Let  the  system 
of  marking  be  the  same  as  it  now  is.  Let  any  proper 
percentage  be  required  for  rank  admission  to  a  class. 
But  let  there  be  such  a  thing  as  admission  without 
rank. 

"  If,  upon  consultation,  parents  prefer  that  their 
children  should  not  remain  in  the  lower  class,  but 
should  go  into  the  advanced  class  without  rank,  let 
them  go — ^to  seize  and  assimilate  what  knowledge 
they  can,  to  get  all  the  floating  benefits  that  come 
from  class  association,  and  to  find,  perhaps,  by  and 
by,  the  very  stimulus  they  needed  to  start  them  in 
some  new  and  bright  career,  or,  at  the  very  least,  to 
gather  from  novelty  and  variety  all  the  information 
that  can  be  available  to  them.  Ambition  will  not  be 
dispensed  with,  for  those  alone  are  honorary  mem- 
bers who  have  won  their  spurs;  but  nei'her  will 
slowness  and  dullness  be  doomed  perpetually  to  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  monotonous  lower  class.  The 
bright  pupils  will  not  be  kept  back,  for  the  tasks  will 
be  set  to  their  measure,  and  not  to  that  of  the  weaker 
brethren.  They  will  have  all  the  credit  of  profi- 
ciency, all  the  aids  to  ability,  and  all  the  stimulus 
of  competition,  while  the  more  slow,  perhaps  more 
stupid,  but  perhaps  also  more  gifted,  more  peculiar, 
and  more  original  minds  will  be  able  to  get  out  of 
the  school  training  everything  in  it  which  is  adapted 
to  their  nature  and  capacities." 


CRAMMING— THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
QUESTION. 


WE  suppose  there  is  some  popular  prejudice 
against  cramming,  whatever  the  British  pub- 
lic means  by  the  word.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  sure 
what  it  does  mean  by  it ;  but  to  call  a  man  a  cram- 
mer is  not  intended  as  a  compliment.  It  may  be 
meant  simply  to  insult ;  it  may  express  some  real 
though  vague  opinion  that  the  teacher  to  whom  it  is 
applied  is,  somehow  or  other,  guilty  of  some  injuri- 


ous or  illegitimate  method  of  teaching.  We  have  been 
asked  whether  « that  cramming  was  fair."  We  do 
not  know  what  the  questioner  meant,  but  whether 
fair  or  not,  it  is  probsu>ly  considered  as  wrong  or  bad 
in  some  way  or  other. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  cramming  is  regarded 
as  a  process  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
is  put  into  the  pupil's  mind,  to  be  reproduced  when 
wanted  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  put  in,  without 
ever  having  become  assimilated,  or  afforded  any 
mental  nourishment.  That  it  is  looked  upon  as  be- 
ing not  teaching,  but  merely  a  device  to  supply  the 
want  of  teaching — as  being  a  process  by  which  the 
pupil  learns  nothing,  but  is  enabled  by  a  sort  of  leger- 
demain on  the  part  of  the  «  crammer  "  to  gain  some 
of  the  outward  and  mechanical  results  of  learning 
without  the  time  or  trouble  necessary  for  really  learn- 
ing anything.  The  crammer — ^it  may  be  thought — 
tells  his  pupil  what  to  say  or  write  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain questions,  but  does  not  teach  him  anything  as  to 
the  subject  of  those  questions,  nor  perhaps  even  ena- 
ble him  to  understand  what  the  subjects  really  mean. 
He  gives,  not  merely  nothing  which  can  be  called 
education;  but  scarcely  even  anything  which  can 
properly  be  reckoned  instruction.  He  does  not  want 
him  to  think,  or  reason,  or  understand.  He  does 
not  train  or  develop  his  mental  powers.  He  does 
not  appeal  to  his  intelligence.  He  considers  intel- 
ligence as  an  impertinence.  He  does  not  want  his 
pupil  to  understand,  but  to  answer.  He  does  want 
him  to  remember — but  only  till  the  purpose  is  an- 
swered and  it  is  safe  to  forget.  If  he  has  any  faith 
at  all  in  the  good  of  mental  cultivation  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  setting  up  of  a  set  of  facts  and  formu- 
lae, he  at  least  does  not  look  upon  it  as  any  part  of 
his  own  duty.  He  hardly  aims  at  producing  even  a 
false.appearance  of  knowledge — much  less  does  he 
think  ot  leading  to  any  real  knowledge.  All  he  cares 
for  is  that  his  pupil  shall  be  so  far  able  to  stand  ex- 
amination that  it  shall  be  difficult  for  an  examiner  to 
make  out  a  case  for  plucking  him. 

Now,  we  shall  not  assert  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  belief  that  this  kind  of  cram- 
ming exists,  and  that  it  is  a  bad  thing,  or  at  best,  not 
of  much  use.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  of  it.  More  than  possible,  that  if  there  is,  it  is 
useless  or  mischievous.  Very  likely  facts  and  formu- 
lae are  too  much  taught,  principles  and  reasons  too 
little.  Very  likely  memory  may  be  too  much  exer- 
cised, thought  not  enough.  But,  after  all,  if  no  more 
than  this  be  granted,  the  view  we  have  stated  above 
will  still  be  no  more  than  a  "  half-truth,"  though  we 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  press  a  certain  parson's 
opinion  of  half-truths  against  the  upholders  of  it. 
Even  a  popular  notion  may  have  some  kind  of  re- 
ality at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  if  the  view  stated  ab  ove 
is  a  popular  notion,  it  also  may  have  some  real,  if 
slight,  foundation  in  fact.  What  we  have  now  to  do, 
is  to  see  if  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  to 
find  out  with  what  restrictions  and  abatements  the 
popular  view  must  be  accepted,  if  it  can  be  accepted 
at  all. 

Now,  one  fair  question  to  be  asked  and  answered 
before  *<  cramming"  can  be  condemned,  will  be, 
whether  the  pupil  is  in  all  cases  capable  of  anything 
better.  Whether  it  may  not  happen  to  be,  if  not  a 
very  good  thing  in  itself,  yet  the  nearest  approach  to 
education  which  would  have  any  chance  of^reachine 
him  at  all.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  the  use  of  the  word 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  worst  form  of  it,  a  mind 
which  is  capable  of  nothing  better,  would  be  as  well 
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let  alone  altogether.  But  this  is  scarcely  possible. 
Even  duflfers  expect  to  get  some  teaching— or  their  pa- 
rents expect  it  for  them.  And  cramming  itself,  per- 
haps, hardly  exists  in  that  extreme  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  we  have  been  taking  it.  There  will  usually  be 
some  slight  mixture  of  a  more  intelligent  and  less  me- 
chanical method.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this 
slight  mixture  may  be  as  much  as  would  do  any  good 
under  the  circumstances.  For  possibly  the  popular 
notion  about  pupils,  as  well  as  about  teachers,  may 
require  some  modification.  Is  there  not  an  idea  pre- 
valent that  all  pupils  are  intelligent,  easily  interested, 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  only  anxious  not  to  be 
taught  mere  rubbish,  such  as  language  or  mathe- 
matics— and  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  only  keeps 
down  their  natural  aspiration  for  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  their  faculties,  who  represses  their  noble  rage, 
and  freezes  the  genial  current  of  their  soul  by  his  bad 
methods  or  his  unreasonable  prejudices  ?  Now, 
perhaps — we  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  only  to 
suggest — the  real  pupil  is  not  alwaj's  the  same  being 
as  the  pupil  of  romance.  If  a  schoolboy,  he  may  be 
hopelessly  dull,  or  as  likely,  inconveniently  sharp,  in 
a  wrong  direction.  In  either  case  he  may  have  no 
mind  in  particular,  or  his  mind  may  not  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  none  the  worse  for  him,  in  the  latter 
case  at  least,  only  he  should  not  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing an  understanding  which  he  really  has  not.  May 
it  not  be  as  well  for  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have 
his  memory  exercised,  and  his  power  of  application 
strengthened,  even  by  a  somewhat  mechanical  style 
of  teaching?  For  instance,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
understand  philosophical  history,  but  will  it,  there- 
fore, be  of  no  use  to  him  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
English  kings,  and  the  order  of  their  succession  ? 
He  may  not  be  able  to  understand  politics — ^he  may 
even  have  but  vague  ideas  of  distance  and  situation 
— but  may  he  not  as  well  learn  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  countries  and  their  capitals,  and  even 
their  area  in  squafe  miles,  and  their  population  ? 
And  teaching  this  is  "cramming,"  if  anything  \%, 

Or  if  our  pupil  is  a  few  years  older,  he  may  be  a 
"  cad,"  or  a  "  waster,"  or  a  mere  coxcomb,  or  a 
haunter  of  billiard  rooms,  or  an  amateur  tailor,  or 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  genus  *<  duffer." 
But  there  may  be  a  chance  even  for  him.  He  too 
may  get  some  good  by  a  few  hours  of  uncongenial 
work,  submitted  to  of  necessity.  He  may,  in  a 
course  of  cramming,  acquire,  however  mechani- 
cally, a  number  ol  facts  which  he  will  find  useful  if 
ever  his  mind  does  make  its  appearance.  For  if  once 
a  fact  is  learned,  its  meaning  and  connection  with 
other  facts  may  insensibly  suggest  themselves ;  and 
the  "  cram"  may  become  knowledge  unawares;  but 
if  the  fact  has  not  been  learned,  if  the  necessary  ele- 
ment of  cram  has  been  wanting,  then  even  a  power- 
ful and  original  mind  will  have  nothing  to  work 
upon.  Or  again,  if,  as  may  very  likely  to  be  the 
case,  our  supposed  pupil  is  not  altogether  without 
intelligence  in  all  subjects,  but  while  he  has  a  fair 
appreciation  of  some  is  utterly  unable  to  master 
others  as  they  ought  to  be  mastered,  is  there  not,  at 
any  rate,  some  excuse  for  the  teacher,  who,  by  any 
system  of  mechanical  learning,  or  artificial  mem- 
ory— by  "  cram,"  in  fact,  enables  him  to  get  through 
an  examination,  which  must  necessarily  be  insti- 
tuted to  meet  the  case  of  a  rough  average  of  men, 
without  the  possibility  of  regard  for  individual 
peculiarities  ? 

However  perfectly  the  entrance-examination  for 
any  profession  may  be  adjusted,  it  is  quite  possible 


that  a  man  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  that  pro- 
fession and  yet  may  be  obliged  to  trust  to  "  cram," 
or  something  very  like  it,  for  getting  through  the 
examination  in  some  one  or  two  of  the  different  sub- 
jects. It  would  seem  then,  that  to  judge,  in  any 
particular  case,  how  far  '*  cram"  is  allowable  and 
desirable,  the  special  circumstances  of  that  case 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Even  those  who  set 
the  highest  value  on  intelligent  education  as  opposed 
to  mere  mechanical  instruction,  need  not,  one  woald 
think,  complain,  if  in  any  case  the  education  is  made 
as  intelligent  as  the  circumstances  of  that  case  will 
allow.  There  is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  large  margin 
left  for  all  the  appliances  of  mechanical  skill  in 
teaching  and  in  learning  the  materials  of  thought, 
the  facts,  the  dates,  the  formulae;  for  the  artificial 
aids  to  memory,  for  the  device  for  shortening  and 
lightening  the  labour  for  learning;  in  a  word,  for 
the  various  arts  of  **  cram." 

But  we*  need  not  confine  our  defence,  such  as  it  i^, 
of  cram,  to  such  instances  as  we  have  supposed 
above,  where  either  for  general  reasons  or  iox  some 
special  purpose,  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  natural 
stupidity,  or  of  distaste  and  disinclination  for  hard 
work.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  pupil,  or  the  self- 
taught  student,  whose  intellect  is  keen  and  whose 
powers  of  application  are  great,  there  is  still  room 
-for  the  same  art  of  teaching,  or  learning,  or  remem- 
bering. Thus  much  difference  there  will  be  between 
a  man  who  has  a^mere  intelligent  appreciation  of  a 
subject,  and  a  man  who  has  learned  it — between  a 
man  who  has  only  read,  thought,  reasoned,  specu- 
lated,  about  a  matter — perhaps  has  only  dipped  into 
it  so  far  as  he  has  liked  it,  and  had,  or  fancied  him- 
self to  have,  a  taste  for  it,  and  one  who  has  really 
ground  it  up,  who  has  systematically  and  thoroughly 
made  himself  master  of  its  facts.  The  former  is 
perhaps  as  intelligent  as  the  latter — ^he  may  think 
that  he  has  cultivated  his  intellect  better— he  may 
almost  despise  the  seemingly  dry  and  barren  accu- 
mulation of  fact**  which  the  other  has  stored  in  his 
memory.  But  nevertheless  the  man  who  has  learned 
the  facts  is  the  man  who  really  knows  the  subject, 
the  other  man,  the  intelligent  man  with  the  culti- 
vated understanding  and  the  educated  appreciation, 
does  not  know  it,  but  only  amuses  himself  with  it. 

It  is  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  of  «  cram," 
so  far  as  it  goes,  which  constitute  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  in  fact,  may  almost  be  said  to  make 
it  indespensable  in  any  teaching  or  learning  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  may  indeed  be  possible  ^r  great 
ability  or  industry  to  acquire  some  of  the  results  of 
cram  without  consciously  going  through  the  process 
of  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  certainty,  but 
only  to  suggest — and  shall  certainly  not  dogmatize 
on  this  point — how  far  this  exactness  of  knowledge 
is  attainable,  or  easily  attainable,  without  conscious 
and  intentional  cramming.  At  any  rate  we  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  harm,  and  may  be  great 
good,  in  the  conscious  and  deliberate  process.  Any 
man  with  experience  in  learning  or  teaching,  who 
wished  himself  to  learn  some  new  subject  would  be 
likely  enough,  at  least,  not  to  be  content  with  read- 
ing and  thinking  about  it,  and  being  able,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  understand  its  bearing,  and  perceive  its 
connexion  with  other  subjects;  but  to  set  about 
"getting  it  up"  regularly  and  systematically,  to 
divide  it  and  sub-divide  it,  to  get  its  facts  and  princi- 
ples into  some  easily  intelligible  form,  and  then  by 
some  more  or  less  mechanical  means  to  fix  them  in 
his  memory.     In  short  he  would  "cram"  himself. 
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He  might  be  well  pleased  that  his  mind  should  get 
what  improvement  it  could  from  the  study,  but  he 
would  not  be  content  with  this  indefinite  mental 
cultivation  ;  but  would  aim  at  knowing  the  facts  of 
his  subject,  and  use  every  means,  however  trifling 
and  unscientific,  to  attain  the  object. 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  "  cramming*' 
is  the  only  kind  of  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  of 
teaching.  But  it  may  at  least  be  asked  whether 
"aramming"  is  not  more  arduous  and  difficult, 
whether  it  does  not  require  more  skill  and  ingenuity, 
if  not  more  genius,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than 
the  mere  vague  bringing  out  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind«  and  general  cultivation  of  the  understanding 
which  the  popular  view  would  probably  set  above 
it.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  a  teacher  to 
educate  if  education  meant  only  the  assisting,  in  an 
indefinite  sort  of  way,  at  the  development  of  the 
pupil's  intelligence  or  taste,  or  reason,  or  imagina- 
tion. It  is  the  actual  teaching  which  is  the  real 
business — the  putting  a  subject  in  such  a  form  and 
presenting  it  under  snch  a  light  that  a  learner  can 
see  it  clearly,  and  apprehend  it  easily,  and  remem- 
ber it  tenaciously.  And  this,  we  suppose,  is  the 
essence  of  ''cramming." 

Most  men,  perhaps,  who  have  any  reason  to  know 
any  subject  at  all,  may,  in  some  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, have  felt  the  want  of  more  "  cramming"  than 
they  have  had.  Their  own  knowledge  perhaps  is 
▼ague,  they  have  a  good  general  view  of  a  subject, 
but  a  very  hazy  one  ot  its  particular  points  and 
details,  they  can  appreciate  it,  and  follow  its  out- 
lines, and  understand  its  positions  and  relations,  but 
all  the  time  they  know  scarcely  anything  about  it. 
They  have  not  crammed  it  up.  In  George  Eliot's 
novel,  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  there  is  a  clergy- 
man who  (we  quote,  or  rather  paraphrase,  from 
memory)  was  supposed  to  know  Latin  generally,  but 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  Latin  is  very  doubt- 
ful. Now  if  he  had  ever  been  crammed  he  might 
indeed  have  known  very  little  of  Latin  generally, 
but  his  knowledge  of  some  particular  Latin  would, 
so  far  as  it  went,  have  been  beyond  all  question. 
He  might  not  have  learned  it  is  a  philologer,  or 
even  as  a  Cambridge  classical  honor  man  has 
learned  it,  but  he  would  have  known  what  he  had 
learned  very  thoroughly. 

If  it  be  possible,  then,  that  there  is  any  faint  shade 
of  humbug  in  the  notion  of  developing  the  intellect 
and  bringing  out  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  if  these 
or  similar  phrases  can  by  any  chance  be  merely  fine 
language  for  denoting  the  want  of  any  education  or 
instruction  properly  so-called,  we  may  perhaps  look 
with  more  leniency  on  the  '*  cram"  system,  as  at 
least  avoiding  the  vague  and  shadowy  character  of 
that  more  transcendental  view  of  education  which 
despises  the  mechanical  getting  up  of  facts,  and 
looks  only  to  mental  improvement  and  intellectual 
cultivation.  If  "cram"  does  not  always  teach  to 
think  and  to  reason;  on  the  other  hand  where 
"cram"  b  absent  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  nothing  to  think  or  reason  about. 
Much  might  be  said  very  plausibly  against  **  cram" 
but  there  are  many  to  say  it ;  we  have  attempted  to 
say  a  little  in  its  defence  or  excuse,  and  in  this  we 
may  possibly  be  almost  alone  even  among  the  read- 
ers of  the  Journal,  and  others  who  understand  edu- 
cation.— Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  to 
soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. — Congreve, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

ON  THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

THE  following  list  of  examination  ques- 
tions was  given,  at  intervals,  by  Co. 
Supt.  J.  A.  Gregory,  of  Clearfield  county, 
at  a  recent  session  of  his  institute,  the  teach- 
ers having  been  formed  into  classes  for  this 
purpose.  A  number  of  these  questions  was 
asked  after  each  lecture  or  class  drill,  and 
an  opportunity  thus  afforded  each  member 
of  the  institute  to  take  part  in  the  exercise. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  organization  of  a  school  ? 

2.  State  what  items  of  business  should  be  trans- 
acted between  the  teachers  and  the  school  officers, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  school. 

3.  Enumerate  the  more  important  duties  to  be 
performed  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  strive  to  make  a  pleasant 
first  impression  upon  his  pupils  ? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  programme 
of  daily  exercise  and  study  ? 

6.  State  the  principles  upon  which  a  programme 
should  be  formed. 

7.  What  reasons  can  you  urge  in  favor  of  carefully 
adliering  to  the  programme  ? 

8.  How  would  you  determine  the  average  daily 
attendance  ?     Monthly  ?     Yearly  ? 

9.  fiy  whom  should  the  seating  of  the  pupils  be 
determined,  and  why  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  ought  all  the  movements  of  a 
school  to  be  made?  What  reasons  can  you  give 
for  your  opinion  ? 

11.  How  often  and  in  what  manner  should  the  roll 
be  called  ? 

12.  Of  what  use  are  school  statistics  of  attend- 
ance ?     Upon  what  does  their  value  depend  ? 

13.  In  organizing  your  school,  what  provision 
would  you  make  for  securing  order?  Neatness? 
Industry  ? 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1 .  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  soul 
or  mind  and  the  intellect  ? 

2.  Under  what  three  divisions  is  it  most  conven- 
ient to  consider  the  mind  or  soul  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  sensibilities? 

4.  What  by  the  intellect  ? 

5.  What  by  the  will  ? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  sensibilities  ? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  means  by  which  teachers 
may  injure  the  sensibilities  of  children. 

8.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  strongest  incentive 
to  good  actions  by  young  children  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difiference  between  capacity  and 
susceptibility  ? 

10.  What  is  a  faculty  ? 

11.  How  many  and  what  are  the  classes  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  ? 

12.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  each. 

13.  To  which  of  these  classes  does  memory  be- 
long ?  Reasoin  ?  Judgment  ?  Imagination  ?  What 
is  the  distinction  between  recollection  and  memory  ? 

14.  What  is  consciousness  ? 

15.  What  is  sense-perception  ? 

16.  What  do  you  mean  by  observation  ? 
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17.  What  faculties  are  the  earliest  developed  in 
the  child  ? 

18.  How  may  these  best  be  cultivated? 

19.  By  what  means  would  you  aim  to  cultivate 
the  imagination  ?  • 

20.  What  relation  does  the  cultivation  of  the  im- 
agination sustain  to  moral  character  ? 

21.  What  is  the  relation  of  attention  to  memory? 
Name  some  of  the  abuses  of  memory. 

22.  How  would  you  seek  to  form  the  habit  of 
attention  in  your  pupils  ? 

23.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  concept  ?  . 

24.  What  relation  does  association  sustain  to  me- 
mory ? 

25.  In  what  ways  may  a  teacher  cultivate  the  pow- 
ers of  association  in  his  pupils  ? 

26.  What  can  you  say  of  the  importance  of  this 
faculty  in  its  relation  to  other  mental  phenomena  ? 

27.  Upon  what  does  the  vividness  of  mental  de- 
pression depend  ? 

28.  Upon  what  does  their  permanency  depend  ? 

29.  Why  ought  not  students  to  study  late  at  night  ? 

30.  What  are  some  of  the  .consequences  of  over 
exertion  in  mental  labor? 

31.  What  rules  would  you  give  respecting  the 
duration  of  mental  labor  ? 

32.  Why  ought  vigorous  physical  exercise  to  ac- 
company severe  mental  labor  ? 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  moral  faculty? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  conscience  ? 

3.  Name  several  of  the  moral  sentiments, 

4.  How  would  you  endeavor  to  form  the  habit  of 
truthfulness  in  your  pupils  ? 

5.  By  what  means  would  you  seek  to  correct  the 
practice  of  falsehood  ? 

6.  How  can  a  teacher  best  lead  his  pupils  to  the 
practice  of  kindness  ? 

7.  By  what  methods  would  you  seek  to  correct 
profanity  ?  ' 

8.  Why  are  you  bound  to  keep  your  promises  ? 

9.  How  would  you  lead  your  pupils  to  an  habitual 
respect  for  the  property  of  another  ? 

10.  What  wojjild  be  your  treatment  of  cases  of 
hypocrisy  and  deception  ? 

11.  How  would  you  inculcate  the  spirit  of  patri- 
otism ? 

12.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treating  a 
quarrelsome  disposition  ? 

13.  How  may  courteous  manners  be  best  Cul- 
tivated ? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  reputation  and 
character  ? 

15.  Would  you  attempt  to  reform  an  inordinately 
conceited  pupil  ?     If  so,  how  ? 

16.  Mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  evils  re- 
sulting from  carelessness. 

17.  What  proportion  of  the  accidents  of  life  do 
you  conceive  to  be  the  result  of  carelessness  ? 

18.  Have  you  any  well-matured  plans  for  break 
ing  up  this  habit  and  replacing  it  by  the  opposite 
characteristic  ? 

19.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  culture  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities ?     If  not,  please  state  the  reasons  ? 

20.  Please  state  what  is  implied  by  symmetrical 
development  in  education,  with  moral  culture 
omitted. 

21 .  How  may  the  power  of  conscience  be  strength- 
ened? 


22.  In  what  way  may  a  teacher  wound  the  sense 
of  justice  of  his  pupils  ? 

23.  Name  some  of  the  more  serious  consequences 
of  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  young. 

CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

1.  Name  four  of  the  more  important  objects  of  the 
recitation. 

2.  Which  of  these  objects  do  you  regard  as  first  in 
the  order  of  time  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  development  of  ideas  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  of  developing  thought  ? 

5.  Upon  what  basis  alone  is  it  possible  to  develop 
new  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ? 

6.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  true  order  of 
nature  in  this  res{>ect. 

7.  Explain  the  terms  concrete  and  abstract,  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Give  an  illustration  of  reasoning  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  the  mental  process  of  pass- 
ing from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

10.  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  aim  to  cul- 
tivate the  use  of  language  or  the  power  of  expression 
in  a  recitation  ? 

11.  What  valuable  purposes  are  subserved  by 
spending  a  portion  of  a  recitation  in  reviewing  pre- 
vious lessons  ? 

12.  How  may  the  power  of  association  be  culti- 
vated in  the  recitation?  Memory?  Comparison? 
Judgment  ? 

13.  How  are  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  tested  in  the  recitation  ? 

14.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  our  knowledge 
depend  ? 

15.  How  are  the  attainments  of  a  class  to  be  in- 
creased in  recitation  ? 

16.  Why  should  a  teacher  know  much  more  of  a 
subject  than  he  is  required  to  teach  ? 

17.  How  are  the  habits  of  study  of  the  pupils  to 
be  determined  in  the  recitation  ? 

18.  Why  should  the  teacher  make  a  careful}  spe- 
cial preparation  for  each  recitation  ? 

19.  In  what  should  this  preparation  consist  ? 

20.  What  serious  evils  result  from  the  failure  of 
teachers  to  make  such  preparation  ? 

2X .  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  ? 

22.  How  would  you  aim  to  correct  wrong  habits  of 
study  in  a  pupil  ? 

23.  Give  an  example  of  a  wrong  method  of  study  ? 

24.  Why  is  a  persistent  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  profitable  study  ? 

25.  What  mental  injuries  result  from  the  opposite 
habit? 

26.  What  is  a  direct  question  ?  A  leading  ques- 
tion ?     An  alternate  question  ? 

27.  Why  should  they  be  generally  avoided  ? 

28.  In  what  way  would  you  cultivate  self-reliance 
in  pupils  ? 

29.  What  opportunities  are  presented  by  the  recita- 
tion for  cultivating  the  moral  faculties  of  the  pupils  ? 

30.  What  should  be  the  length  of  a  recitation  in  a 
secondary  or  intermediate  class  ? 

3 1 .  What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  judicious  criti- 
cism in  a  recitation  ? 

32.  Why  should  a  teacher  encourage  his  classes  ? 
How  may  this  be  done  ? 

33.  For  what  purpose  would  you  require  frequent 
topical  recitations  in  advanced  classes  ? 
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34.  How  would  you  prevent  your  pupils  from  re- 
citing in  the  language  of  the  text-book  ? 

35.  What  are  the  chief  objections  to  class  records  ? 

36.  In  what  manner  would  you  require  your 
classes  to  move  to  and  from  the  recitation  ?    Why  ? 

37.  What  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  vigorous 
style  of  conducting  recitations  ? 

38.  To  what  extent  should  teachers  use  text-books 
in  the  recitation  ? 

39.  Why  should  talking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  be 
avoided  before  a  class  ? 

40.  Why  should  recitations  be  promptly  closed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  ? 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  serious  evils  of  frequent 
changes  of  teachers  ? 

2.  What  evil  consequences  flow  from  a  failure  of 
school  officers  to  visit  the  school  and  support  the 
teacher  ? 

3.  Why  ought  parents  and  school  officers  to  visit 
the  school  often  ? 

4.  At  what  time  does  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
over  the  pupil  begin  and  end  for  the  day  ? 

5.  'Why  IS  there  no  economy  in  the  occupancy  of 
old,  inconvenient,  and  dilapidated  school  houses  ? 

6.  What  objections  can  you  name  to  the  use  of 
school  houses  tor  public  meetings  ? 

7.  Huw  would  you  prevent  your  pupils  from  cut- 
ting, defacing ,  and  destroying  the  school  building, 
furniture,  and  other  property  of  the  school  ? 

8.  What  are  the  good  results  flowing  from  a  prompt 
and  regular  opening  and  closing  of  the  school  each 
day? 

9.  Why  should  a  teacher  be  prompt  and  orderly 
in  his  management  of  a  school  ? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  bad  consequences  of  a 
contrary  policy  ? 

1 1.  Name  some  of  the  more  serious  evils  of  a  peev- 
ish and  fretful  temper  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  in 
school. 

1 2.  Why  is  self-control  in  a  teacher  the  basis  of 
all  proper  control  over  his  pupils  ? 

13.  What  influence  has  the  bad  management  of  a 
school  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  its  pupils  ? 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  more  important  means  to 
be  employed  at  school  in  formation  of  good  habits  ? 

15.  To  what  extent  is  a  teacher  lesponsible  for  the 
habits  of  his  pupils  ? 

{CorultuUd  next  month.) 
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IT  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  are  not 
getting  what  is  called  education  at  too 
exorbitant  a  price,  when  the  health  and 
usefulness  of  eyes  are  impaired  or  sacrificed. 
And  the  mischief  that  is  done  to  eyes  in 
schools  and  colleges  may  safely  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  damage  that  is  inflicted 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  Objectors 
may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  appalling  statis- 
tics obtained  by  the  foreign  observers  could- 
not  be  gathered  in  American  schools  and 
colleges.  I  believe  that  they  might,  and  I 
found  my  belief  upon  twenty  years'  work 


among  just  the  classes  of  subjects  tabulated 
by  Cohn  and  the  other  Continental  obser- 
vers. I  believe  that  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, if,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  a 
system,  is  one  of  the  most  damaging  in  its 
effects  upon  the  growing  bodies  of  scholars 
of  any  in  the  world.  Let  any  one  familiar 
with  hygiene  take  the  pains,  as  I  have,  to 
inquire  carefully  into  the  physical  effects  of 
curricula  of  our  leading  schools  and  colleges, 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  confess  that 
there  is  the  greatest  cause  for  reform.  The 
attention  which  is  paid  to  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  other  methods  of  physical  culture 
does  not  correct  the  evils.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  those  who  really  need  physical 
exercise  most  do  not  get  it,  or  that  the  ex- 
ercise is  excessive,  and  does  harm  to  those 
who  engage  in  it.  What  we  need  in  our 
school  and  college  curricula  is  a  diminution 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  working  hours 
too  often  extend  from  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning  to  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  The 
strain  thus  put  upon  growing  bodies  is  too 
great.  Some  method  should  be  devised  by 
which  much  that  now  involves  a  persistent 
use  of  the  eyes  in  confined  and  unnatural 
postures  of  the  body  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  models  or  photographs, 
or  the  blackboard.  Much  that  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  taught  by  badly-printed  books 
might  be  taught  orally  or  by  some  form  of 
object  lessons.  Even  if  such  radical  changes 
could  not  be  accomplished,  much  might  be 
done  towards  lessening  the  evil  effects  of  our 
present  method  by  shortening  the  hours  de- 
voted to  study,  by  correcting  defects  in  the 
architecture  of  class  and  study  rooms,  by 
improving  the  ventilation,  heating  and 
lighting  of  school-houses,  and  by  diffusing 
information  among  the  parents  of  scholars, 
so  that  there  may  be  less  in  the  home-life 
that  is  prejudicial  to  health.  And  just  here 
we  touch  the  very  fountain  of  evil.  Our 
schools  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  above  the 
intelligence  of  their  patrons.  I  do  not 
blame  the  teachers  for  the  evils  in  our  sys- 
tems of  education.  I  blame  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  other  school  and  college  boards  for 
not  applying  the  principles  that  have  al- 
ready been  worked  out  by  scientific  men. 
If  architects  and  boards  of  managers  of 
schools  and  colleges  would  apply  in  the  con- 
struction and  conduct  of  their  institutions 
of  learning  even  a  few  of  the  principles  that 
sanitarians  all  agree  upon,  we  would  at  once 
see  a  reduction  in  those  forms  of  disease 
which  are  traceable  to  their  present  neglect. 

Sanitariafi. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DATE-LINE. 


EVERY  one  knows  that  day  and  night 
are  respectively  caused  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Earth  upon  its  axis.  All  places 
which  lie  upon  one  and  the  same  meridian, 
and  which,  consequently,  have  the  same  geo- 
graphical Longitude,  have  at  the  same  mo- 
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Map  of  the  IPTTKRPJATIOIS'AT^  T>ATE  I^IIVE,  from  which  every 
date  on  the  Earth  is  reckoned,  being  the  accepted  line  on  the  Western  aide  of 
which,  throughout  its  whole  length  from  North  to  South,  any  uiven  date  com- 
mences simultaneously,  which  will  commence  on  the  Eastern  side  of  it  24  hours 
later— in  other  words:  the  line  on  the  Western  side  of  which  time  is  34  hours  in 
advance  of  that  on  the  East,  the  date  and  name  of  the  day  differing  accordingly. 


tnent  mid-day  or  midnight,  in  other  words 
the  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  start  from  any 
given  meridian,  on  any  one  of  the  imaginary 
circles,  drawn  upon  the  globe  parallel  to  the 
equator  (parallels  of  latitude),  either  east- 
wards or  westwards,  then  the  clock  of  a  place 
lying  eastwards  at  once  becomes  faster  than 


that  of  a  place  lying  to  the  west.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that,  on  account  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  from  west  to  east,  the  "sun  rises 
earlier  in  the  place  lying  eastwards  than  in 
that  to  the  west.  The  difference  of  time  thus 
produced,  is  4  minutes  for  each  degree. 

This  accounts  for  the  experience  made  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  first  circumnavigators,  that 
a  ship  which  sails  round 
the  earth  from  east  to 
west,  that  is,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  has 
lost  a  whole  day  upon 
arriving  at  her  point  of 
departure.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  voyage  has 
been  made  from  west  to 
east — that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  sun 
— the  ship  will  have 
gained  a  day  in  her  reck- 
oning. 

This  creates  a  differ- 
ence not  only  in  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  also  in 
the  day  of  the  week  j^nd 
the  date  of  the  month. 
This    difference,   more- 
over, occurs  not  only  on 
the  occasion  of  a  voyage 
round   the    world,    but 
even  between  two  places 
the  one  of  which  is  far 
enough     eastward       or 
westward*  of  the  other, 
that   is,  between  whose 
geographical  longitudes 
the  difference    is    suffi- 
ciently great.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Monday,  Jan. , 
15th,  dawns  in  Leipzig, 
it  is  still  11:20    p.  m. 
of  Sunday,  Jan.  14th,  in 
Paris ;  and  in  New  York 
it  is  6:15  p.  m.  of  Sun- 
day. 

As  each  parallel  of  lat- 
itude is  divided  into  360 
degrees,  the  total  of 
which  corresponds  to  24  hours,  it  is  clear 
that,  by  starting  from  any  given  point  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  traveling  180  degrees  either 
eastward  or  westward,  a  point  will  be  reached 
diametrically  opposite  the  staning  point. 
For  such  a  point,  consequently,  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  there  must  be  two  differ- 
ent reckonings  of  time  varying  by  24  hours. 
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As  will  be  seen,  this  Date-Line  starts  from 
the  South  Pole,  strikes  pretty  nearly  directly 
north;  then  inclines  east  of  New  Zealand 
ever  gradually  more  to  the  north-west,  and 
runs  thus  on  the  east  side  of  Australia  by 
the  Hebrides  and  New  Guinea  into  the  Chi- 
nese or  Yellow  Sea;  here,  however,  where  it 
has  attained  its  greatest  western  projection, 
it  makes  a  bending  sweep  to  west  and  north, 
which,  leaving  Celebes  and  Borneo  to  the 
southwest,  passes  round  the  easterly  lying 
Philippines,  then  takes  a  bend  northeastward 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Japanese  islands,  past 
these  into  Behring's  Straits,  from  which 
skirting  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  again  taking  a  northerly  bend,  it  ends 
in  the  North  Pole. 

If  to  the  east  of  this  line  it  is  Sunday, 
the  istof  a  given  month;  then,  at  all  points 
west  of  it,  it  is  Monday,  the  2d  of  the 
month.  As  shown  by  the  map,  this  line  lies 
almost  wholly  in  the  sea.  If  now  a  vessel 
circumnavigating  the  globe  wishes  to  agree 
in  her  reckoning  of  time  with  that  of 
her  port  of  departure,  it  is  necessary,  if  the 
voyage  be  eastwards,  to  drop  a  day  on  the 
way,  but  if  westwards,  to  count  a  day  twice 


over.  This  should  of  right  be  done  on  pass- 
ing the  Date-Line.  It  is,  however,  usual 
among  navigators  to  make  this  rectification 
on  crossing  the  180th  Meridian  from  Green- 
wich, tolerably  near  which,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the. map,  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  projections  of  the  date-curve  come. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  our 
Date-Line  is  identical  with  no  one  meridian, 
there  must  be  a  point,  at  its  extreme  eastern 
projection,  which  first  receives  the  sun's 
rays,  and  where,  consequently,  the  New- 
Year  begins.  This  point  might  be  called  the 
New- Year's  Point.  The  place  which  cor- 
responds to  this  point,  is  Chatham  Island, 
east  of  New  Zealand  (about  183  degrees  east 
of  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  in  the 
44th  degree  of  Southern  Latitude).  In  this 
regard  the  Chatham  Islanders  are  in  advance 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  > 

Thus  we  have  become  acquainted,  in  this 
remarkable  line,  with  an  Interna{ional  VaU- 
Z/«^  founded  in  the  mathematico-geographi- 
(^  relations  of  the  various  portions  of  our 
earth,  which  hitherto  to  some  otherwise  well- 
informed  persons  has  been  an  enigma. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


FORTY -SECOND  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE  SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  will  show  that  the 
system  adopted  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  has  become  an  interest  of 
vast  magnitude,  both  in  respect  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  youth  who  partake 
of  its  benefits,  and  to  the  number  of  officials 
employed  and  the  amount  of  money  raised 
and  expended  in  carrying  on  its  work ;  that 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
that  its  results  have  become  so  productive  of 
good  to  society,  and  its  perpetuity  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  as  to  make 
it  an  object  worthy  the  generous  support  of 
the  Legislature,  and  a  source  of  just  pride  to 
every  patriotic  Pennsylvanian. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  .   .  2,089 

Number  of  schools  .   .  17,092 

Number  of  graded 
schools 5*625 

Number  of  school  di- 
rectors    13^25 

Number  of  superinten- 
dents      87 

Number  of  teachers  .  19,880 

Aver'e  salaries  of  male 
teachers  per  month  .  %^\  07 

Average  salaries  of  fe- 
male teachers  per  mo.  34  09 

Aver'e  length  of  school 

term  in  months   .   .  6.85 

Number  of  pupils  .    .  890,073 

Average    number     of 

pupils  ......  55l»848 

Percentage  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  whole 
number  registered  .  .62 

Average  cost  of  tuition 
per  month  for  each 
pupil .92 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the 

^y*^"/ •.-.•  •  •  •       14,746,875  52 

Cost  of  building,  pur- 
chasing and  renting 
school  houses  .   .   .  2,059,464  83. 
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Cost  of  fuel,  contingen- 
cies, debt  and  inter- 
est paid 2448,315  78 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel 

and  contingencies l9>254,656  13 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of 

all  kinds 9,363i927  07 

Total  State  appropriations  ....  1,000,000  00 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  .    24,260,789  00 


To  the  19,363,927  07  named  above,  there 
should  be  added  ^77,324  32,  increased  ex- 
jjenditure  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  not  in^ 
eluded  in  the  summary;  185,815  84  ex- 
pended for  normal  schools,  and  ^423,693  76 
expended  in  support  of  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools,  to  obtain  the  full  sum  of  ^9,950,- 
760  99,  expended  for  all  school  purposes 
during  the  school  year  1875. 

The  changes  in  the  most  important  items 
of  our  school  statistics,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  are  as  follows : 

Increase  in  number  of  districts  ....  18 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  ....  450 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools  .  39 

Increase  in  number  of  school  districts  .  75 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  ....  553 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  male 

teachers  per  month |i  88 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  female 

teachers  per  month i  78 

Increase  in  average  length  of  school  term,  2  3-5  days. 
Increase  in  number  of  pupUs   ....  39-2*99 

Increase  in  average  numl>er  of  pupils  .  8,822 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition j^2 19,567  49 

Increase  in  cost  of  buildings,  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, &c 297,158  76 

Increase  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all 
kinds 54i<94i  62 


The  only  discouraging  item  in  this  state- 
ment is  the  decrease  in  teachers'  salaries, 
accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  stringency 
in  financial  affairs.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during 
the  past  year  were  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars  greater  than  ever  before  abundant- 
ly proves  that  our  people  are  willing  to  sup- 
port their  schools  liberally,  notwithstanding 
the  hard  times.  The  increase  in  the  length 
of  term,  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  is  very  gratifying. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  friends  of 
education,  I  present  in  this  connection*  a 
'  table  showing  the  educational  growth  of  the 
state  during  the  past  decade. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

In  their  proper  place,  will  be  found  full 
financial  and  statistical  statements,  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  our  schools  during  the 


past  year.  Their  preparation  has  cost  much 
labor,  and  all  interested  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation can  study  them  with  profit. 

REPORTS. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Robert  Curry,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  hereunto  appended,  is 
a  carefully  prepared  paper,  treating  mainly 
of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 
Its  well-meant  comments  and  criticisms  are 
suggestive  of  improvement.  The  reports  of 
the  county,  city  and  borough  superintend- 
ents, and  the  principals  of  the  several  state 
normal  schools  give  in  detail  an  account  of 
the  educational  work  done  during  the  year, 
and  show  the  present  condition  of  the  im- 
portant interests  in  their  charge.  No  report 
is  directly  received  by  this  department  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
to  the  body  over  which  he  presides,  answers 
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the  same  purpose.  In  his  late  report,  the 
Hon.  M.  Hall  Stanton,  thus  speaks  of  a  cause, 
heretofore  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  this 
department,  which  does  much  to  cripple  the 
working  of  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia, 
and  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  state  : 

It  is  suggested  to  my  mind — and  I  know  the  same 
thought  has  occurred  to  each  of  you — that  the  mo- 
neys for  school  purposes  derived  from  the  annual 
apportionment  of  taxation  should  flow  into  a  distinct 
fund,  to  be  drawn  from  at  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  this  board ;  and  in  saying  this,  I  would  not, 
by  the  slightest  inference,  reflect  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree upon  the  action  of  select  and  common  councils 
of  this  city,  which  are  by  law  invested  with  the  sole 
power  of  granting  appropriations.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  as  fine  a  conception  of  the  peculiar 
needs  of  this  department  as  ourselves.  They  do  not 
at  all  times  estimate  correctly  the  importance  of  •the 
new  methods  we  are  compelled  to  devise  if  we  would 
have  a  proper  advancement  in  studies.  They  doubt 
the  expediency  of  appropriations  to  carry  them  out, 
and  leave  us  with  our  hands  tied.  The  result  very 
often  is,  that  popular  instruction,  if  not  retarded,  does 
not  advance  as  it  should  in  a  city  which  has  the 
name,  more  than  any  other,  of  doing  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  its  youth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should,  as 
the  Board  of  Public  Education,  be  invested  by  legis- 
lative authority,  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  fund  set  apart  out  of  the  receipts  from 
general  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  common  school  instruction,  or  accruing 
from  a  special  tax  levied  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
people  have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
entrust  us  with  the  education  of  their  children — a 
tmst  which  exceeds  all  others  in  the  importance  of 
its  results — they  have  a  like  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity to  properly  and  honestly,  with  untrammeled 
hands,  use  the  means  provided  for  that  object.  Be- 
lieving this  to  be  a  matter  which  seriously  affects  this 
department,  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration 
the  propriety  of  securing  such  legislative  action  as 
may  give  us  a  more  complete  control  over  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  obtain  the  greatest  usefulness. 

DISTRICT   FINANCES. 

Complaint  is  still  made  that  the  financial 
accounts  of  many  boards  of  school  directors 
are  badly  kept,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  boldly  charged  that  taxes  raised  and 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  state  for  school 
purposes  have  been  fraudulently  withheld  or 
misused  by  those  handling  them.  No  pun- 
ishment can  be  too  severe  for  such  faithless 
officers,  and  all  good  citizens  should  aid  in 
bringing  them  to  justice.  Superintendents 
should  examine  with  great  care  the  financial 
statements  of  the  districts  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  forward  no  reports  to  the  school 
department  that  are  of  questionable  accuracy. 
This  is  a  duty  the  law  enjoins  upon  them, 
and  it  should  be  fearlessly  discharged. 

PUBLISHING  DISTRICT  ACCOUNTS. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  in  all 
cases  how  their  money  has  been  expended. 


The  publication  of  the  accounts  of  public 
officers  tends  to  quicken  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  to  promote  economy  in 
the  business  connected  with  their  trusts. 
Hence,  by  the  act  of  April  11,  1862,  section 
18,  P.  L.  475,  i'  was  provided  that,  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  statement  of  the  amount  of 
moneys  received  and  expended  and  the 
amount  due  from  the  collectors,  and  setting 
forth  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  dis- 
trict in  not  less  than  ten  written  or  printed 
hand-bills  to  be  put  up  in  the  most  public 
places  in  the  district."  Section  6,  of  the 
act 'of  April  20,  1874,  P.  L.,  68,  also  applies 
to  school  districts  as  follows:  "The  corpor- 
ate authorities  of  every  such  municipality 
or  district  shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of 
January,  prepare  and  publish  in  at  least  two 
newspapers  of  said  municipality  or  of  the 
county  in  which  the  same  is  situate,  if  so 
many  be  printed  therein,  a  statement  show- 
ing in  detail  the  actual  indebtedness,  the 
amount  of  the  funded  debt,  the  amount  of 
the  floating  debt  thereof,  the  valuation  of 
taxable  property  therein,  the  assets  of  the 
corporation  with  the  character  and  nature 
thereof,  and  thedate  of  maturity  of  the  respec- 
tive forms  of  funded  debt  thereof,  and  a  ne- 
glect or  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars.'*  In  addition  to  this 
the  township  auditors  are  required  by  the  act 
of  April  24,  1874,  P.  L.  112,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  each,  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  school  directors.  The  fol 
lowing  is  section  2,  of  this  act :  "  That  the 
auditors  of  the  several  townships  and 
boroughs  within  this  commonwealth  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  publish, 
by  posting  hand-bills,  either  printed  or  writ- 
ten, in  at  least  five  public  places  within  their 
respective  townships  or  boroughs,  an  item- 
ized annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  borough  councils,  road 
commissioners,  supervisors,  overseers  of  the 
poor  and  school  directors  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  annual  settlement  for  their  re- 
spective districts ;  said  hand-bills  to  be 
posted  within  ten  days  after  such  settlement ; 
and  further  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  audi- 
tors to  file  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  town 
clerk  in  their  respective  districts,  and  also 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions which  shall  be  at  alf  times  subject  to 
inspection  by  any  citizen  thereof." 

Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  business  man, 
that  these  several  publications  containing  in 
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good  measure  the  same  matter  are  cumbrous, 
unnecessary,  expensive,  and  require  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  is  wholly  without 
profit.  After  the  auditing  of  their  accounts 
annually,  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  school 
boards  should  be  required  to  publish  them 
as  approved  by  the  proper  auditors  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen to  understand  them,  including  the  debt 
of  the  district,  &c.,  as  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  April  20,  1874.  A  copy  of  this  state- 
ment should  be  sent  with  the  district  report 
to  the  proper  superintendent  as  a  guide  to 
him  in  giving  it  his  approval.  Such  a  pub- 
lication is  entirely  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  all  laws  requiring  others  should 
be  repealed.  A  bill  correcting  the  present 
clumsy  and  confusing  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject made  some  progress  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives last  winter,  and  will,  if  allowed 
to  become  a  law,  accomplish  the  desired 
object. 

CORNPLANTER  INDIANS. 

The  Complanter  Indians  received  as  usual 
the  I300  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to 
keep  open  a  school  for  their  children.  The 
school  house  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
school  is  reported  to  have  worked  well.  Some 
twenty-five  children  attend  it.  The  girls  are 
taught  sewing  and  knitting  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  scholastic  branches. 

FACTS  FOR  DIRECTORS. 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  statistical 
tables  appended  to  this  report,  is  statement 
N,  showing  the  condition  and  working  of 
the  system  as  exhibited  by  the  reports  of  the 
county  and  city  superintendents.  Its  figures 
do  not  express  exact  facts,  but  they  are  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth.  And  what  a 
story  they  tell,  among  many  good  things,  of 
neglected  school  grounds;  of  school  houses 
unfit  for  use,  badly  ventilated  or  without 
suitable  private  accommodations  for  the 
children ;  of  injurious  furniture  and  scanty 
supplies  of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion; of  schools  that  need  grading;  of 
teachers  that  are  poorly  qualified ;  of  direc- 
tors that  fail  to  yisit  the  schools  of  which 
they  have  charge.  Year  by  year,  it  is  true, 
these  evils  grow  less,  but  the  movement  on- 
ward seems  very  slow.  Let  but  school  di- 
rectors all  over  the  state  study  this  table, 
and  progress  will  hereafter  be  more  rapid. 

INTERESTING  TABLES. 

Statement  O  shows  the  educational  statis- 
tics for  the  year,  of  all  our  cities  and  towns 
having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 


comparison.  Statement  P  tells,  in  figures, 
the  story  of  the  teachers'  institutes.  An  in- 
stitute was  held  in  every  county  in  the  state. 
The  aggregate  attendance  of  teachers  was 
13*863,  and  probably  they  were  attended  by 
as  many  persons  in  addition  who  were  not 
teachers.  The  cost  of  these  institutes  to  the 
several  counties  was  about  j  10,000.  The 
Philadelphia  institute  received  ^3,000  out  of 
the  state  appropriation  to  the  city.  In  ad- 
dition, the  teachers  contributed  out  of  their  ' 
own  funds  about  |8,ooo  to  sustain  them. 
When  well  managed  they  are  a  very  valua- 
ble agency  in  the  work  of  educational  reform. 
Statements  R  and  S  present  the  usual  sta- 
tistics concerning  our  academies  and  col- 
leges. Statement  T  has  been  compiled  from 
various  sources,  arid  shows  partially  the  sta- 
tistics of  scientific  and  professional  instruc- 
tion in  the  state. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  now  ten  State  Normal  schools  in 
active  operation.  A  new  one,  located  at  the 
borough  of  Indiana,  was  recognized  as  a 
state  institution  on  the  first  day  of  June  last. 
The  school  at  Lock  Haven,  weighed  down 
by  financial  difficulties,  makes  slow  progress. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  to  open 
next  summer.  A  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  its  fall  session,  the  fine  board- 
ing hall  of  the  Bloomsburg  school  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  loss  was  about  |6o,ooo 
and  the  insurance  130,000.  The  calamity 
fell  very  heavily  upon  the  school,  but  its 
trustees  and  friends  at  once  heroically  re- 
solved to  rebuild  the  burnt  building,  and 
the  work  is  now  in  rapid  progress.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  for  the  past  year,  show  that 
the  Normal  schools  are  becoming  an  interest 
of  considerable  magnitude : 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors  1 14 

Number  of  studenfs 3(9^5 

Number  of  students  in  Normal  schools  31^89 

Number  of  graduates 166 

Number  of  students  preparing  to  teach 

and  as  student    teachers   receiving 

state  aid 2,201 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  .    .    .  14*203 

Value  of  property 11,102,88054 

Expenses  for  improvement,  &c  .  .  .  I45}590  23 
Total  income  for  the  year  exclusive  of 

moneys  received  from  the  state.  .   .  294,139  04 

Ordinary  expenditures 297,198  63 


The  mortgage  debt  of  all  the  schools  is 
1190,398.45,  and  the  floating  debt|ii4,- 
481.18.  Some  of  them  suffered  severely 
from  the  loss,  the  last  year,  of  the  usual  ap- 
propriation from  the  state.  It  is  believed 
to  be  good  economy  to  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  them.      We  cannot  have  good 
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schools  without  having  good  teachers,  and 
we  cannot  have  good  teachers  without  spe- 
cially preparing  them. 

The  state  has,  under  the  act  of  last  winter, 
a  representation  in  each  of  the  Normal 
school  boards  of  trustees,  equal  to  one-third 
the  whole  number ;  and  by  the  same  act  it 
requires  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
trustees  present  at  any  meeting  to  adopt  any 
measure  upon  which  the  ayes  and  nays  are 
called.  This  power  may  be  wielded  to 
broaden  our  Normal  school  policy,  and  save 
it  from  the  trammels  of  private  interest. 

PROVISION  FOR  NEGLECTED   CHILDREN. 

A  large  number  of  homes  for  neglected 
and  destitute  children  have  been  established 
by  different  religious  denominations,  and  by 
the  benevolent  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  more  populous  of  our  counties.  The 
good  done  by  these  institutions  is  very  great. 
The  number  of  children  cared  for  in  them, 
during  the  past  year,  was  not  less  than  2,500. 
Some  of  these  institutions  have  received  aid 
in  the  shape  of  irregular  state  appropria- 
tions \  but,  as  a  whole,  they  have  remained 
unorganized  both  as  to  a  definite  object,  and 
a  well-conceived  method  of  attaining  such 
an  object.  They  have  simply  done  the  work 
that  came  to  their  hand,  without  attempting 
to  do  all  that  needed  doing.  Such,  however, 
have  been  their  beneficial  results,  and  so 
well  adapted  do  they  seem  to  the  purpose  of 
gathering  in  and  caring  for  the  children 
who  are  neglected  and  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance among  us,  that  the  friends  of  universal 
education  have  come  to  look  to  them,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  better  organized  and 
aided  by  state  or  municipal  appropriations, 
as  the  best  means  of  doing  a  much  needed 
work  beyond  the  reach  of  our  public  schools. 
With  this  view  an  act  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  and  regulating  the  making  of 
local  appropriations  to  schools  commonly 
known  as  Homes  for  Friendless  Children." 
This  act  gives  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
of  any  county  the  power,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  grant  a  decree  authorizing  and 
directing  the  payment  of  sums  of  money, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the  county 
funds,  for  the  education  and  support  of 
friendless  and  destitute  children  in  schools 
or  homes  established  for  them,  and  places 
such  schools  or  homes  as  may  receive  this 
aid  partially  under  the  management  of  said 
courts,  or  of  officers  appointed  by  them.  It 
also  provides  **  That  when  any  such  school 
or  institution  has  accepted  the  provisions  of 
tnis  act|  and  has  sufficient  building  capacity. 


the  management  thereof  shall  admit  to  the 
benefits  of  any  such  school  or  institution  any 
friendless,  destitute  or  vagrant  child  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  the  school  district  in  which 
such  child  may  reside  or  be  found,  or  by  the 
directors  of  the  poor  of  any  county  in  which 
such  school  or  institution  is  located,  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  overseers  of  the  poor  or 
poor  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any 
city  or  district  included  in  said  county ;  in 
case  any  child  is  refused  admission,  the  said 
court  of  common  pleas,  on  complaint  made 
thereto  by  any  person  after  due  and  legal 
proof  of  such  refusal,  shall  enjoin  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  out  of  the  county  funds  as 
authorized  by  this  act :  Provided  however^ 
That  no  child  shall  be  admitted  under  the 
age  of  four  years,  nor  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen." 

The  passage  of  this  act  clearly  opens  the 
way  for  establishing  in  each  county  of  the 
state  needing  such  an  institution,  a  home 
where  neglected  and  destitute  children  can 
be  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense, 
and  wisely  imposes  upon  boards  of  school 
directors,  among  others,  the  duty  of  looking 
up  such  children  in  their  several  districts, 
and  sending  them  to  the  home  provided  for 
them.  The  act  has  already  gone  into  effect 
in  several  counties,  and  though  it  will  need 
several  strengthening  amendments,  and  some 
years  may  pass  before  it  goes  into  general 
operation  throughout  the  state,  I  hail  its 
passage  as  the  beginning  of  a  most  beneficent 
reform.  It  is  a  most  timely  supplement  to 
our  system  of  public  schools. 

In  this  connection,  I  deem  it  proper  also 
to  call  the  attentton  of  citizens  and  of  local 
school  officers  to  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children,  which  seem  to  be 
almost  a  dead  letter.  An  act  passed  in  1849, 
and  still  in  forpe,  provides  that  no  minor 
shall  be  employed  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk, 
paper-bagging  or  flax  factories  under  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  that  no  minor  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  said  factories  for  more  than  nine 
months  in  a  year,  or  unless  lie  has  attended 
school  at  least  three  consecutive  months  in 
that  year,  and  imposes  the.  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  fine  for  each  offence  up)on  owners,, 
employers,  parents  and  guardians  who  vio- 
late the  law. 

An  act  passed  in  1870,  forbids  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
in  mines,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  not  exceeding  I500. 

If  enforced,  these  laws  would  do  much  ta 
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cure  a  great  evil,  and  operating  efficiently  in 
conjunction  with  the  laws  establishing  homes 
for  neglected  and  destitute  children  above 
spoken  of,  they  would  leave  little  to  be  de 
sired  in  the  way  of  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  attendance  at  school. 

THIRTEEN  MILL  SCHOOL  TAX. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a 
circular  issued  by  this  department  in  Febru- 
ary last,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Taxation  for 
the  Support  of  Schools.**  Judge  El  well,  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  judicial  district,  had  de- 
cided, that  since  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
real  estate  In  1866,  the  maximum  tax  that 
could  be  levied  on  that  species  of  property 
must  be  limited  to  ten  mills  on  the  dollar; 
this  decision  had  created  great  confusion  in 
the  collection  of  school  taxes  in  hundreds 
of  districts  throughout  the  state,  and  pend- 
ing the  issue  of  the  question  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  was  thought  judicious  to 
publish  the  circular  above  referred  to  as  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  the  flood 
of  letters  that  came  to  the  department,  mak- 
ing inquiries  as  to  what  should  be  done  when 
citizens  refused  to  pay  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses in  excess  of  ten  mills.  Fortunately 
for  the  school  interests  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  state,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision  of  Judge  Elwell  and  sustained  the 
position  held  by  the  school  department,  that 
a  thirteen  mill  school  tax  might  be  legally 
levied  on  all  kinds  of  property. 

ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  eighth  triennial  election  of  superin- 
tendents took  place  in  this  state  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  last.  The  office  of  County 
Superintendent  is  now  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  old.  When  first  established  it  met 
with  great  opposition,  and  now  and  then,  in 
localities,  owing  always  to  weakness  or  de- 
fects of  administration,  it  is  still  opposed ; 
but  on  the  whole,  it  has  triumphantly  sus- 
tained itself,  and  school  supervision,  profes- 
sional, close  and  systematic,  will  remain  a 
part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  state. 
Whenever  a  change  in  our  present  policy  in 
this  respect  shall  be  made,  it  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  more  superintendents  and  bet- 
ter supervision. 

It  is  believed  *  that  the  present  corps  of 
superintendents  will  prove  generally  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
None  have  been  commissioned  who  did  not 
possess  the  evidence  of  qualifications  which 
the  law  requires.  Of  the  eighty-six  of  these 
officers  now  in  commission,  including  county, 
city  and  borough  superintendents,  twenty- 


three  are  graduates  of  colleges;  fourteen  are 
graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  six  others 
completed  a  partial  course  at  schools  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  rest  either  hold  commissions 
as  superintendents  for  past  terms  or  one  of 
the  higher  grades  of  certificates  given  to 
teachers.  All  of  them  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  or  in  supervising  schools  within 
three  years,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
eligible  to  the  office.  Fifty-one  of  the  eighty- 
six  superintendents  were  re-elected,  leaving 
only  thirty-five  new  to  the  office. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  voted  to 
the  superintendents  is  1106,050  per  annum, 
as  against  $105,796,  given  them  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  average  salary  paid  is 
11,232  55.  The  hard  times  prevented  in 
many  cases  the  fixing  of  higher  salaries.  The 
same  disproportioned  salaries  to  the  work 
required  of  the  office,  present  themselves 
this  year  in  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  several 
conventions  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  legis- 
lature has  been  again  and  again  asked  to 
place  this  matter  of  fixing  superintendents' 
salaries  upon  a  more  equitable  basis,  and 
this  request  is  again  repeated.  No  fairer 
plan  than  that  heretofore  recommended  sug- 
gests itself. 

Under  the  new  constitution  which  makes 
females  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  com- 
mon school  system.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Lewis  was 
elected  superintendent  in  the  county  of 
Tioga,  and  she  is.  now  very  efficiently  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  her  office. 

Our  system  of  supervision,  it  is  thought, 
can  be  improved  in  two  ways : 

I.  By  providing  that  the  convention  to  elect " 
County  Superintendents  shaU  be  composed  of  one  or 
two  delegates,  elected  by  the  proper  board  of  direc- 
tors from  each  school  district,  and  in  cities  and 
boroughs  from  each  ward,  instead,  as  at  present,  of 
the  whole  number  of  directors  in  a  county.  In  case 
of  a  failure  to  elect  delegates,  the  president  or  secre- 
tary, or  both,  might  be  authorized  ex  officio  to  attend 
the  convention. 

2..  By  dividing  the  state  into  about  thirty  districts, 
composed  of  a  single  county,  or  two  or  more  contig- 
uous counties,  each  containing  about  five  hundred 
schools,  and  providing  for  the  election  therein,  at  a 
fixed  salary  of  liberal  amount,  a  superintendent  of 
high  qualifications,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  forwarding  and  supervising  the 
school  interests  of  his  district^  to  examine  applicants 
for  schools,  hold  teachers'  institutes  and  educational 
meetings,  take  measures  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  good  schools,  give  advice  to  school 
boards  and  subordinate  school  officers,  visit  particu- 
lar localities  and  particularschools  when  deemed  ad- 
visable, and  receive  and  make  reports.  And  then, 
by  sub-dividing  these  large  superintendent  districts 
into  smaller  mj;^^r/<?r  districts,  containing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  schools,  and  placing  in  each,  in  close  contact 
with  the  schools,  a  first-class  teacher  as  inspector  tq 
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look  after  the  school  property  and  supplies,  to  visit 
the  schools,  to  examine  the  scholars,  to  direct  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction,  to  hold  teachers' 
meetings,  to  meet  and  counsel  boards  of  directors,  to 
make  out  the  district  reports,  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
the  importance  of  education,  and  to  have  dose  and 
constant  charge  of  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

No  arguments  will  be  presented  here  in 
fevor  of  either  of  these  plans.  The  first  would 
improve  our  present  system  of  supervision 
with  no  additional  expense.  The  second 
would  cost  more  than  we  now  pay  as  salaries 
to  superintendents,  but  it  is  probably  the  only 
way  in  which  our  school  work  can  be  fully 
organized  and  made  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the 
best  business  talent  of  the  country  would  or- 
ganize such  an  interest. 

NAME  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  CHANGED. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  June  last,  in  con- 
formity with  a  provision  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, the  name  of  the  school  department 
was  changed  from  department  of  common 
schools  to  department  of  public  instruction. 
With  this  change  of  name,  however,  no  new 
duties  were  assumed.  The  convention  that 
framed  the  constitution  undoubtedly  meant 
in  building  for  it  a  firm  foundation  in  the 
fundamental  law,  to  make  the  work  of  the 
department  broader,  probably  so  to  extend 
it  as  to  embrace  in  a  general  way  all  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state,  private  and 
corporate,  as  well  as  public  ;  but  the  details 
of  this  contemplated  extension  of  jurisdiction 
were  properly  left  to  legislative  enactment, 
and  no  time  has  been  found  as  yet  to  prepare 
and  pass  the  necessary  laws.  The  school  in- 
terests of  the  state  will  suffer  if  this  matter  is 
much  longer  delayed. 

REVISION  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  felt  necessity 
for  the  revision  of  our  school  laws.  As  they 
stand  they  are  a  mass  of  fragments,  and  full 
of  confused  thought  and  inaccurate  language. 
The  multitude  of  special  enactments  con- 
cerning schools,  that  disfigure  our  statute 
books  should  be  repealed  and  provision  be 
made  for  a  general  and  uniform  system. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  within  a 
few  years  to  perform  this  needed  revision, 
first,  by  the  commission  appointed  to  revise 
the  civil  code,  and,  second,  by  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  education ;  but 
the  work  done  was  never  so  perfected  as  to 
be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  now  suggested,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
commission  with  power  to  revise  and  codify 
all  the  statutes  relating  to  schools,  and  to 


prepare  such  amendments  to  the  same  as  will 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  growing  wants  of  our 
great  system  of  public  instruction  ;  such  com- 
mission to  report  a  bill  embodying  the  whole 
to  the  legislature. 

THE  CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  its  late  meeting  in  Wilkesbarre,  show 
how  anxious  I  have  been  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  our  public  school  in- 
terests represented  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  next  summer : 

The  educational  interests  of  the  United  States 
must  be  represented  at  this  Exposition.  Foreign 
nations  will  expect  this  of  us.  Thousands  of  distin- 
guished citizens  from  abroad  will  visit  Philadelphia 
next  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  our  sys- 
tems of  public  education.  These  systems  are  every-  • 
where  recognized  as  the  only  salt  that  can  preserve 
institutions  like  ours.  They  are  the  centre  of  our 
national  life.  In  them  is  found  the  chief  source  of 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  The  political  philoso- 
pher who  understands  them  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  all  we  have  to  show — ^all  we  are.  It 
may  be  that,  practically ,  our  educational  systems  are 
not  above  criticism — not  equal  in  some  respects  to 
similar  systems  in  several  European  countries.  If 
so,  the  profit  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Exposition 
may  still  be  ours.  Our  pride  will  be  moderated.  Th,e 
one  thing  of  which  we  have  always  and  everywhere 
boasted,  will  administer  no  longer  to  our  vanity.  But 
with  this  fall  will  come,  we  trust,  a  new  ambition,  a 
firmer  resolution  to  excel,  harder  work.  But  whether 
we  succeed  or  fail,  we  are  constrained  to  show  what 
we  have.  We  have  given  the  challenge,  and  we 
cannot  shrink  from  the  issue  without  cowardice.  Our 
manhood,  as  well  as  our  material,  is  on  trial.  If 
successful  in  the  competition  we  are  sure  to  meet, 
the  whole  world  will  applaud  our  victory  and  copy 
our  work;  if  we  are  defeated,  we  have  but  to  tsdce 
new  courage,  reorganize  our  shattered  forces,  and 
try  the  fate  of  another  battle  on  a  different  field. 

In  the  educational,  as  in  all  other  features  of  the 
Exposition,  Pennsylvania  must  take  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  Exposition  is  intended  to  commemorate 
a  grand  historical  event  that  occurred  within  her 
borders.  It  was  projected  by  her  citizens.  It  is  to 
be  held  upon  her  soil.  She  has  contributed  a  large 
part  of  the  money  used  in  erecting  buildings  and 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  Her  position 
among  her  sister  states,  her  population,  her  resources, 
her  past  history,  and  her  future  prospects  alike  enti- 
tle her  to  a  prominent  place.  In  addition,  we  claim 
to  have  a  school  system  well  organized,  purely 
American,  and  capable  of  producing,  where  fully  de- 
veloped, the  richest  kinds  of  educational  fruit.  We 
must  not,  if  we  could,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
escape  the  measure  of  responsibility  thus  placed 
upon  us.  But  to  represent  our  educational  interests 
creditably,  we  must  have  action,  speedy,  earnest,  in- 
telligent, enthusiastic. 

No  creditable  representation  of  the  school  interests 
of  the  state  can  be  made  at  Philadelphia  without  using 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  School  districts,  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  will  doubtless  pay  for  the  ma- 
terial they  prepare,  but  money  will  be  required  by  the 
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agency  that  shall  write  the  history  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, compile  statbtics,  build  and  furnish  school- 
houses  in  the  Centennial  grounds,  employ  teachers 
and  open  schools  in  them,  collect  documents,  prepare 
charts,  models  and  other  means  of  illustration  or  rep- 
resentation, and  arrange  and  supervise  the  whole 
display; "and  the  question  is,  where  can  it  be  ob- 
tained ?  It  is  vain  to  expect  much  aid  for  this  purpose 
from  the  proper  Centennial  authorities.  All  they 
have  at  their  disposal  will  be  absorbed  by  interests 
more  powerful  or  more  clamorous  than  those  of  edu- 
cation. A  small  sum  from  the  national  appropriation 
will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  but  this  will  do  little  spe- 
cially for  Pennsylvania. 

An  appropriation  of  l5,ooo  to  enable  the  school 
department  to  prepare  material  for  the  Centennial 
was  asked  of  the  legislature  at  the  last  session,  and 
a  bill  granting  it  passed  one  house  but  failed  in  the 
other.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  commission  to  see 
that  all  the  interests  of  the  state  are  fully  represent 
ed,  but  no  money  has  been  appropriated  even  to  pay 
•their  own  expenses.  There  is  happily  a  well-founded 
hope  that  adequate  provision  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  appointment,  will  be  made  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  meantime  they 
maybe  willing  to  assume  some  financial  responsibili- 
ties. Their  views  on  this  subject  have  been  sought, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  them  here,  but  I 
have  at  this  time  nothing  definite  to  present  from 
them,  except  that  education  will  receive  a  full  share  of 
their  attention. 

But  with  every  disposition  to  undertake 
whatever  might  be  necessary  to  make  a  full 
representation  of  our  school  interests  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  little  has  been  ac- 
complished. By  the  plan  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Exposition  and  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  was  found,  when  the  day  for  com- 
mencing the  work  of  preparation  in  earnest 
had  arrived,  that  the  whole  matter  had  been, 
wisely  no  doubt,  intrusted  to  other  agencies, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  what 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  for 
the  school  department  to  do.  As  soon  as 
this  fact  became  apparent  I  issued  a  pamphlet, 
dated  the  eighth  of  September,  entitled 
"  Pennsylvania  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
of  1876.  Circular  of  Information  to  those 
desiring  to  prepare  educational  material  for 
the  Exhibition."  The  following  is  the  in- 
troduction to  this  circular,  and  shows  its 
design : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  September  8,  187J,  j 
In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning  the 
preparation  that  should  be  made  by  the  educators 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  state  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  and  the  authorities  to  whom  ap- 
plication should  be  made  for  guidance  in  the  work  of 
preparation  and  for  space  in  the  Centennial  build- 
ings, and  to  promote,  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent, both  the  ends  of  education  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Exposition,  the  following  circular  of  information 
is  issued.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  paper  entitled'* Penn- 


sylvania at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,"  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teacheis*  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Wilkesbarre;  second,  of  extracts  from 
various  sources,  giving,  in  detail,  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  preparing  educational  material 
for  exhibition ;  third,  of  the  names  of  those  who  will 
have  general  charge  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  Exposition,  and  with  whom  communication 
on  the  subject  must  be  had,  and  the  authority  under 
which  they  act ;  and,  fourth,  of  the  plan  of  classifi- 
cation for  the  Educational  Department  adopted  hf 
the  Centennial  Commission. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  this  Department  has 
no  authority  to  take  any  action  whatever  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  it  will  do  voluntarily  anything  in  its 
power  to  make  the  educational  department  of  the 
Exposition  a  success,  and  it  feels  deeply  concerned 
that  the  honor  of  the  state  shall  suffer  no  stain  from 
any  neglect  to  submit  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  a  fair  competition  with  the  systems  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World. 

J.    P.    WICKERSHAM, 

Supf.  Public  Instruction. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania  has  in  round  numbers  900,- 

000  children  in  her  public  school^.  No  form 
of  words  can  overstate  the  importance  of  so 
constructing  our  school  houses  and  school 
furniture,  and  so  managing  our  schools,  as  to 
preserve  the  health  of  these  children  and 
promote  their  proper  physical  development. 
Disease  or  distorted  organic  structure  is  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  all  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  obtained  in  one  of  our  schools. 
And  yet  the  laws  of  hygiene  are  palpably 
violated  in  a  vast  number  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  state,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  ne- 
glect of  teachers  and  school  officers  the  seeds 
of  sickness  and  death  are  often  sown  broad- 
cast among  the  innocent  little  ones  whom 
trusting  parents  commit  to  their  intellectual 
guardianship. 

In  the  work  of  investigating  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  suggest- 
ing measures  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
ascertained  to  result  from  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  health,  the  board  of  control  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  must  be  accorded  the 
credit  of  a  pioneer.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer a  committee  of  the  board,  aided  by  a 
corps  of  scientific  gentlemen,  very  carefully 
investigated  the  hygienic  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
tabulated  the  results  with  great  labor,  and 
published  them  in  pamphlet  form.  As  sim- 
ilar defects  in  school  architecture  and  man- 
agement are  to  be  found  all  over  the  State, 

1  quote  below  a  few  extracts  from  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  committee,  and  also  from 
the  accompanying  special  reports,  and  re- 
spectfully call  attention  to  them : 
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Position  ofJDesks.—An  examination  of  the  papers 
will  make  it  apparent,  that  in  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  reform  is  much  needed  in  the  matter  of  the 
position  of  the  pupfls'  desks  and  the  blackboards,  as 
regards  the  direction  from  which  the  light  enters  the 
class-rooms.  In  the  class-rooms  where  the  positions 
of  the  desks  are  faulty,  because  of  the  light  falling 
directly  upon  the  face  of  the  pupil,  when  sitting  at 
the  desk,  they  should  as  far  as  possible  have  their 
position  so  changed  that  the  light  may  be  received 
at  the  side,  or  from  behind  the  pupil,  and  the  black- 
boards be  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
light  received  from  such  directions.  There  cannot, 
the  committee,  feel  free  to  say,  be  any  excuse,  much 
less  any  justification  for  such  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  school  houses  which  may  hereafter  be  built, 
as  will  not  secure  the  arrangement  of  the  desks  and 
blackboards  to  be  in  such  position  with  the  windows 
of  the  class-rooms  that  the  reception  of  the  lieht  upon 
them  and  the  pupils  will  be  either  from  the  side,  or 
from  behind  the  pupils  when  seated  at  their  d^s, 
or  when  working  on  the  blackboard. 

Physical  Exercise, — As  regards  the  matter  of  phy- 
sical exercise,  the  committee  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
mark, that  while  it  may  not  be  possible  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  some  of  the  school-houses 
to  have  space  sufficient  and  the  other  necessary  con- 
ditions to  permit  of  gymnastic  exercises  being  en- 
gaged in  by  the  pupils,  with  benefit  in  the  class- 
rooms, yet  the  importance  of  physical  exercise,  as  a 
means,  if  nothing  more,  of  withdrawing  the  brain 
from  its  toil,  and  of  thus  securing  mental  relaxation, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  hence  that  in  some 
form  such  exercise  should  not  only  be  indulged  in, 
but  commanded  at  set  periods  every  day.  If  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  school-rooms  the  exercises 
cannot  be  practiced  in  the  school  building,  they  may, 
nevertheless,  be  engaged  in  outside  of  the  class- 
rooms, in  the  yards  atUched  to  most  of  the  school- 
houses. 

In  every  instance  where  the  recess  required  by  the 
board  is  withheld  from  the  children,  there  is  a  gross 
wrong  done  to  them,  the  effects  of  which  your  com- 
mittee fear,  in  too  many  instances,  present  themselves 
in  impaired  health,  enfeebled  brain  power,  and  de- 
fective nerve  force — the  outcroppings  of  which  are 
too  often  seen  in  that  sad  condition  of  early  woman- 
hood and  early  manhood,  as  qualified  by  the  terms — 
"  broken  down  health,"  and  <•  shattered  constitu- 
tions." The  wrong  referred  to  must  not  be  tolerated. 
It  must  be  arrested,  and  the  board  should  see  to  it, 
that  by  the  due  infliction  of  proper  penalties  upon  the 
teachers  who  deny  to  the  pupils  their  rights  in  the 
matter  of  the  healthful  benefits  incident  to  the  thirty 
minutes  morning  recess,  shall  be  made  to  realize  the 
importance  to  the  pupils  of  the  mental  and  physical 
relaxation  and  invigoration  which  result  from  their 
withdrawal  of  thirty  minutes  from  their  labors  in  the 
school -room,  and  their  devotion  of  the  recess  to  ex- 
ercise and  pastime  in  the  open  air. 

Ventilation. — Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  perfect  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms. 
In  Philadelphia,  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  about 
four  and  a  half  hours  of  each  school  day  are  spent  in 
the  school-rooms,  by  90,000  children,  ranging  from 
six  to  seventeen  years,  and  about  2,000  teachers. 
Who  can  possibly  estimate  to  what  extent  the  laws 
of  health  are  violated  by  compelling  these  92,000 
persons  to  breathe,  day  in  and  day  out,  an  atmosphere 
surcharged  to  the  extent  of  five,  six  or  seven  times 


the  sum  of  carbonic  acid  that  normal  air  contains, 
and  then  superadded  to  this  a  sum  of  organic  impu- 
rities which  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  numbers 
as  indicate  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ?  Who  can, 
in  numbers,  express  the  degree  of  violence  done  to 
health,  the  sum  of  human  suffering  engendered,  and 
to  what  extent  life  may  be  shortened  by  the  respira- 
tion of  the  unnecessarily  impure  atmosphere  of 
school -rooms? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  the  only  pernicious  matter  which 
contaminates  the  air  of  school -rooms  as  a  result  of 
respiration,  and  of  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  etc.  There  is  organic  or  putrescible  matter 
given  off  from  the  lungs  at  every  respiration,  which 
matter  is  held  in  solution  in  the  watery  vapor  ex- 
pired. This  organic  putrescible  matter  the  best  au- 
thorities declare  is  more  injurious  to  health  when  in- 
spired than  is  the  ordinary  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
which  is  present  in  defectively  ventilated  assembly 
rooms.  Whilst  there  is  not  any  means  by  which  the 
organic  putrescent  matter  can  be  quantitatively  de- 
termined, yet  it  can,  for  all  useful  purposes,  be  ap- 
proximately fixed.  Thus  the  sum  of  putrescible  mat- 
ter in  any  school-room,  for  example,  is  expressed  by 
the  same  figures  as  indicate  the  sum  of  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  other  words,  if  the  carbonic  acid 
is  five,  six  or  seven  times  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
that  gas  in  normal  air,  then  is  the  putrescible  matter 
five,  six  or  seven  times  in  excess  of  such  matter  in 
ordinary  air.  The  watery  vapor  expired  from  the 
lungs,  which  holds  in  solution  the  putrescible  or- 
ganic matter,  is  not  under  ordinary  circumstances 
visible.  It  is  rendered  visible,  however,  by  conden- 
sation, as  is  often  seen  on  the  glass  of  the  windows 
and  not  unfrequently  observed  flowing  down  them 
in  currents,  where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  as- 
sembled in  a  room  when  the  external  temperature  is 
below  the  freezing  point.  Nearly  the  entire  amount 
of  the  condensed  vapor  which  is  seen  under  such  cir. 
cumstances  was  once  in  the  bodies,  and  with  all  its 
foul  putrefactive  matter  was  cast  off  or  exhaled  by 
those  in  the  room,  and  in  its  aeriform  condition,  by 
being  breathed  or  inspired,  enters  again  the  circula- 
tion of  every  one  of  the  auditory,  and  much  or  little, 
corrupts  and  poisons  their  bodies.  From  these  ob- 
servations it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  a  dou- 
ble necessity  for  efficient  ventilating  apparatus  in  all 
school -rooms  and  other  rooms  where  the  atmosphere 
is  subjected  to  contamination  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons. 

Improper  Seating. — That  although  the  style  of 
desks  used  in  the  various  schools  may  be  good 
enough,  yet,  owing  to  the  total  neglect  of  proper 
care  in  placing  children  of  different  sizes  at  desks  of 
heights  suitable  to  them,  they,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases,  assume  habitually  "  faulty  postures,"  both  in 
sitting  and  standing,  and  many,  likewise,  from  the 
same  cause,  become  the  victims  of  defects  of  the 
visual  organs. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  su- 
perintendents* reports,  will  show  in  some 
measure  to  what  extent  the  laws  of  health  are 
violated  in  the  schools  of  the  state  outside  of 
Philadelphia:  Of  the  13,366  school  houses 
in  the  state,  there  are  reported  as  unfit  for 
use  1,563;  badly  ventilated,  5,281;  with 
furniture  injurious  to  pupils,  2,618;  with 
grounds  of  insufficient  size^  61453. 
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In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  I  recom- 
mend: 

^  I .  A  careful  study  of  school  hygiene  by  all  Super- 
intendents  of  schools,  and  in  the  light  of  this  know- 
ledge a  thorough  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
their  supervision  and  the  publication  of  the  results, 
with  such  practical  suggestions  to  school  boards  as 
may  enable  them  to  guard  against  the  evils  now  aris- 
ing from  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  tn  the 
schools.  There  are  special  reasons  why  this  work 
should  be  done  at  once  in  our  cities.  Teachere  every- 
where will  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power 
to  the  Superintendents. 

2.  The  election  of  a  physician  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  wherever  practicable,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  case  the 
services  of  a  physician  cannot  be  found,  those  of 
some  competent  unprofessional  citizen  can  doubtless 
in  most  instances  be  procured. 

In  order  to  assist  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  this  matter,  we  print  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report  the  questions  propounded  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  teachers  and  the  officiat- 
ing physicians. 

It  should  be  added  to  all  this,  that  mental 
disorders,  as  well  as  bodily  ill-health,  are 
many  times  caused  by  defective  school  build- 
ings and  unskillful  teaching.  Public  atten- 
tion has  been  of  late  specially  drawn  to  this 
subject  by  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  report  of  Dr.  John 
Curwen,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Harrisburg. 
Dr.  Curwen,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  treating  insane  people,  is  very  emphatic 
m  the  opinion  that  mental  disorders  very 
frequently  have  their  origin  in  injudicious 
treatment  in  the  school-room,  and  he  points 
out  at  great  length  in  his  report,  how  such 
evil  consequences  can  be  avoided.  His 
statements  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

EDUCATION   FOR  WORK. 

To  the  thinking  man  it  is  evident  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  about  to  pass  through 
a  severe  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy. 
The  test  of  power  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
battle-field,  but  the  market-place.  And  as 
affairs  now  stand,  the  United  States  is  in  art 
products  far  behind  her  competitors  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  if  she  does  not  want  to 
sink  into  a  mere  dependency,  she  must  turn 
her  attention  more  to  the  duty  of  educating 
her  people  for  work. 

Then  it  is  clear  that  the  education  of  our 
schools,  judged  by  its  fruits,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently practical.  Under  the  influence  of 
our  system  of  instruction,  young  men  are  too 
apt  to  seek  employments  that  engage  chiefly 
the  head,  and  neglect  those  that  call  for  the 
use  of  the  hands.  In  other  words,  there  is 
truth  m  the  complaint  that  the  education  of 


the  day  is  apt  to  create  a  distaste  for  labor. 
As  a  consequence,  the  professions  are 
thronged,  and  there  is  a  fearful  pressing  for- 
ward of  able-bodied  young  men  for  clerk- 
ships, agencies,  offices,  and  other  light  kinds 
of  business,  while  skillful  workmen  are  sadly 
needed  in  our  mills  and  workshops,  and  on 
our  farms. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  skill  that  is  put  into  a  work  of  art,  the 
greater  is  the  profit  to  the  workman.  TTie 
man  who  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a 
plain,  rough  article,  receives  small  compen- 
sation for  his  labor,  while  the  finished  artist 
may  make  a  fortune  at  a  single  stroke.  The 
surest  way  for  a  working  man  to  increase  his 
wages,  is  for  him  to  become  more  skillful  in 
his  occupation.  A  kind  of  education  that 
will  enable  him  to  do  this,  will  elevate  labor 
and  enrich  the  state. 

The  apprentice  system  is  almost  broken 
up.  Thousands  of  boys  who  would  learn  a 
trade  if  permitted,  are  pushed  into  the  posi- 
tion of  seeking  a  livelihood  by  their  wits,  or 
compelled  to  run  idle  in  the  streets. 

But  all  this  is  briefly  said,  because  it  is  a 
repetition  of  views  elaborated  in  preceding 
reports.  What  can  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  an  education  for  work,  seems  to  me  to  be 
expressed  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  industrial  drawing  be  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  The  introduction  of 
this  branch  will  interfere  with  no  other  study,  and 
be  attended  by  no  expense. 

2.  That  technical  departments,  with  a  suitable 
course  of  study,  be  attached  to  our  public  high 
schools.  This  needed  improvement  has  already  been 
made  in  the  school  systems  of  several  of  our  cities ; 
with  judicious  encouragement,  it  can  be  engrafted 
upon  those  of  all  of  them. 

3.  That  the  technical  and  scientific  departments 
now  in  operation  at  several  of  our  colleges  be  pro- 
perly enlarged  and  strengthened.  Private  liberality 
IS  doing  this  work  in  a  manner  much  to  be  com- 
mended. 

4.  That  the  State  Normal  schools  be  required  to 
give  more  attention  to  drawing  and  art -education 
generally,  in  order  that  a  supply  of  teachers  qualified 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  desired  branches  may  be 
obtained.  These  schools  will  doubtless  cheerfully  co- 
operate in  a  movement  of  this  character. 

5.  That  one  or  more  institutions  be  established  by 
State  aid  or  otherwise,  modeled  after  the  great  Eng- 
lish Art 'Training  school  at  South  Kensington.  Citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh  have  in  contemplation  a  project  of 
the  kind,  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  industrial  exposi- 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  no  better  use,  after  1876,  could 
be  made  of  the  grand  Memorial  Hall  built  by  the 
state  for  centennial  purposes  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  and  I  wish  well  to  the  measures  already 
adopted  looking  in  that  direction. 

6.  That  the  municipal  school  authorities  should 
supplement  their  present  systems  of  public  schools 
by  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  or  schools  for  ar- 
tisans whefe  suitable  instruction  could  be  given  to 
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apprentices  and  workingmen,  and  such  trades  as  it 
might  be  found  practicable  to  teach,  conld  be  learned. 
These  schools  might  be  kept  open  either  during  the 
dajdme  or  the  evening,  or  both. 

I  shall  be  told  that  the  scheme  thus  out- 
lined is  impracticable,  or  that  it  involves  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  That 
it  is  not  impracticable,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  countries  in  Europe,  no  larger  and  no 
more  populous  than  Pennsylvania,  have  ac- 
complished all  and  more  than  all  the  scheme 
contemplates.  That  to  carry  it  into  effect 
will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  am  well 
aware;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it 
would  be  money  wisely  expended.  Such  a 
scheme,  or  something  better,  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  our  material  resoiu*ces, 
essential  to  our  prosperity  as  a  state,  but, 
more  than  all,  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
our  people.  It  is  most  sincerely  hoped  the 
Legislature  and  patriotic  citizens  will  give 
the  subject  due  consideration. 

IS  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  DANGER? 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  29th  of  September  last,  at  a  reunion  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  took 
place  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  read  a  carefully- 
prepared  speech,  in  which  occur  these  sig- 
nificant words : 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the 
is  the  sovereign,  and  the  official  the  servant ; 
where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign,  the 
people,  should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school 
IS  the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  as  a  free  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  another 
contest  in  the  near  future  of  our  national  existence, 
I  predict  that  the  dividing  line  will  not  be  Mason 
and  Dixon's;  but  bpt^een  patriotism  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  onesidd,  and  superstition,  ambition  and 
ignorance  on  the  other.  Now,  the  Centennial  year 
of  oar  national  existence  I  believe  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  the  work  of  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
the  structure  commenced  by  our  forefathers  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  at  Lexington.  Let  us  all  labor  to  add 
all  needful  guarantees  for  the  security  of  free  thought, 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  pure  morals,  unfettered  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  of  equal  rights  and  privileges 
to  all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality,  color  or  reli- 
gion. Encourage  free  schools,  and  resolve  that  not 
one  dollar  of  money  appropriated  to  their  support 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school.  Resolve  that  neither  the  state  nor  nation, 
nor  both  combined,  shall  support  institutions  of  learn- 
ing other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child 
growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
common  school  education,  unmixed  with  sectarian, 
pagan,  or  atheistical  dogmas.  Leave  the  matter  of 
religion  to  the  family  altar,  the  church,  and  the  pri- 
vate school,  supported  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions. Keep  the  church  and  the  state  forever  sepa- 
rate. 

In  Uttering  these  sentiments  the  president 
could  have  had  but  one  meaning,  that  of 


warning  the  people  against  a  danger  which 
he  believed  is  threatening  the  system  of  free 
education  in  this  country ;  and  coming  from 
an  authority  so  high  and  with  weight  enough 
to  break  a  long  and  studied  silence  upon  pub- 
lic afiairs  of  less  importance,  such  forshadow- 
ings  of  approaching  evil  may  well  cause  the 
friends  of  common  schools  to  look  about 
them  and  prepare  to  meet  the  expected  ene- 
my. And  these  friends  will  not  be  inclined 
to  relax  their  vigilance  in  view  of  the  events 
which  have  recently  transpired  touching  the 
common  school  question,  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere.  True, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  present  dan- 
ger here,  the  questions  of  a  division  of  the 
school  fund  and  of  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic money  for  sectarian  purposes  have  scarcely 
caused  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, no  enemy  has  offered  battle  to  those 
who  from  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  new 
constitution  are  prepared  to  defend  the  com- 
mon schools ;  but  it  may  be  good  policy  in 
advance  to  take  oiu*  ground,  dress  our  lines, 
and  say  whefi  and  where  we  will  make  the 
fight,  if  fight  we  must. 

First,  then,  we  mean  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  school  affairs  to  treat  all  sects, 
and  all  parties  of  our  citizens,  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  The  conscientious 
scruples  of  all  must  remain  inviolate.  No 
books  must  be  used  in  our  schools,  and  no 
exercises  take  place  in  them,  to  which  any 
reasonable  man  can  concientiously  object. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Rationalist  and 
Jew,  all  must  be  treated  exactly  alike.  The 
majority  principle  must  be  waived  here,  and 
the  rights  of  the  child  of  the  most  obscure 
and  most  friendless  citizen  in  the  common- 
wealth mu:>t  be  respected.  The  least  sem- 
blance of  proselytism  must  be  avoided  \  and 
each  must,  in  this  matter,  do  to  others  as  he 
would  like,  in  similar  circumstances,  others 
to  do  to  him.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the 
great  doctrine  that  underlies  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  and  its  friends  will  not 
shrink  from  any  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  its  strict  application  both  in  letter  and 
spirit. 

The  Bible  is  a  holy  book.  It  is  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  our  civilization.  Its  sacred 
pages  are  the  soturce  of  our  faith,  and  the 
guide  of  our  lives.  By  it  sanctity  is  given 
to  the  oaths  of  men  when  the  truth  and  the 
fulfillment  of  important  trusts  are  required  of 
them;  and  the  patriot,  not  less  than  the 
Christian,  finds  in  it  that  inspiration  which 
forms  the  basis  of  his  devotion.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  Bible  upon  the  desk  of 
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every  teacher,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  children 
in  the  land.  If  never  opened,  it  would  still 
be  God's  book,  ever  teaching  its  silent  les- 
sons and  imposing  something  of  self-reflection 
and  reverence  for  sacred  things  upon  the 
character  of  youth  ;  if  solemnly  read  by  a 
loved  teacher,  its  holy  precepts  would  sink, 
like  seeds  into  fallow  ground,  deep  into  little 
tender  hearts,  to  ripen  in  after  days  in  har- 
vests of  good  works.  But  sooner  than  take 
from  a  single  citizen  his  equal  rights ;  sooner 
than  trample  upon  the  conscience  of  one 
honest  man  ;  sooner  than  violate  the  heaven- 
born  principle  of  religious  liberty,  that  ark 
of  our  covenant  which  our  fathers  bid  us 
guard  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  trans- 
mit, unsullied  by  unholy  hands,  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come,  I  would,  if  necessary,  dis- 
continue the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  relegate  all  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school  and 
the  church,  and  limit  the  common  school  to 
the  performance  of  its  intellectual  and  moral 
duties. 

But  the  painful  alternative  of  discontinu- 
ing the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
is  seldom  forced  upon  us.  In  14,500  of  our 
1 7,000  schools  it  is  now  read  without  giving 
serious  off*ence  to  anybody.  In  all  the  re- 
mainder, so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  it  could 
be  read  with  like  acceptance  by  excusing  any 
children  from  being  present  at  the  exercise 
whose  parents  on  the  ground  of  conscien- 
tious scruples  desired  it.  If  the  work  of  the 
school  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  Bible- 
reading  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
neither  loss  of  time  nor  disorder  need  result 
from  a  part  of  the  pupils  quietly  leaving  the 
school-room  at  a  given  signal.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  now  adopt  this  plan,  thus  keep 
ing  the  Bible  in  their  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  no  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  any  one. 

This,  then,  is  the  platform  of  the  friends 
of  common  schools.  Just  so  fair  and  so 
liberal  do  they  mean  to  be  in  the  administra- 
tion of  school  afCairs.  For  the  support  of 
schools  thus  managed  a  tax  is  imposed  upon 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  all  citizens  are 
free  alike  to  take  part  in  their  control  and 
enjoy  their  privileges.  If  any  man  or  any 
body  of  men  prefer  to  establish  or  patronize 
a  private  school  with  a  mode  of  discipline 
or  a  course  of  study  that  pleases  them  better 
than  the  management  of  the  public  schools 
in  these  respects,  they  will  meet  no  opposi- 
tion so  long  as  they  pay  their  school  taxes 
like  other  people  and  make  no  effort  to  crip- 
ple the  schools  which  have  been  established 


for  the  common  benefit.  Large  pjarochial 
schools  flourish  in  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Here  we  stand.  Schools  must  be  main- 
tained, supported  by  all,  free  to  all  and  fair 
to  all.  All  sects  and  all  parties  must  send 
their  children  to  these  schools,  or  with  their 
own  means  supply  others  better  suited  to 
their  wants  or  wishes.  There  shall  be  no  di- 
vision of  the  public  school  funds.  No  citi- 
zen shall  be  exempted  from  taxation  for 
school  purposes.  No  public  school  shall  be 
in  an  offensive  sense  sectarian,  and  no  sec- 
tarian school  shall  ever  receive  a  dollar  of  the 
people's  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  people's  schools.  The  integrity  of  the 
school  system  must  be  preserved  against  all 
who  shall  dare  to  assail  it.  The  educational 
provisions  of  the  new  constitution  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  Our  schools  must  con- 
tinue forever  to  be  the  nurseries  of  citizens 
who  will  honor  and  love  free  institutions. 
Foreigners  coming  among  us  must  be  Ameri- 
canized by  the  only  agency  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive and  powerful  to  effect  the  result 
So  the  people  have  decreed  \  and  if,  as  the 
President  says,  we  must  fight  on  this  issue, 
we  shall  never  yield  until  we  either  fall  in 
death  or  triumph  in  victory. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  REFORM. 

Public  schools  are  now  open  in  every  part 
of  the  Commonwealth.  No  Pennsylvania 
child  need  grow  up  in  ignorance  for  want  of 
an  opportunity  to  attend  school.  The  work 
of  elementary  education  among  us  is  almost 
wholly,  and  that  of  higher  education  par- 
tially, done  by  the  schools  established  under 
state  laws.  These  schools,  therefore,  hav- 
ing in  their  hands  in  great  part  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  our  youth,  must  bear  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  for  whatever  may  be 
wrong  in  the  social  or  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  as  they  should  share  proportion- 
ately the  credit  for  whatever  advances  we  are 
making  towards  a  higher  and  better  civiliza- 
tion. In  short,  the  common  schools  will  be 
judged,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  receive  their  education 
through  their  instrumentality.  The  friends 
of  common  schools  cannot  shirk,  if  they  de- 
sired to  do  so,  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  they  should  hasten  to  develop 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  trust  as  an  agent 
of  social  and  moral  reform.  It  may  be  well 
to  inquire  what  capabilities  of  this  kind  our 
systems  of  common  schools  possess. 

I .  The  school  system  as  organized  in  Pennsylva- 
nia can  reach  with  its  instruction  and  training  pro- 
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cesses  the  great  body  of  the  youth  of  the  state.  The 
number  of  children  now  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  is  over  900,000.  The  number  in  private 
schools  may  possibly  reach  50,000. 

2.  With  the  power  of  taxation  possessed  by  this 
system,  there  can  be  raised,  annually,  on  the  present 
assessed  valuation  of  property  throughout  the  state, 
for  school  «nd  building  purposes,  the  enormous  sum 
of  ^5 ,7 79,87 2 .00 ;  and  if  this  property  were  assessed 
at  its  true  value,  this  sum  would  be  j^  100,000,000. 
The  amount  actually  expended  the  past  year,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  public  schools,  was  nearly 
#10,000,000. 

3.  The  law  provides  for  the  managment  of  school 
affairs,  a  full  corps  of  officers,  state,  county  and  dis- 
trict; as  a  formal  organization  little  seems  to  be  want- 
ing. The  State  School  Department  has  all  the  force 
needed  to  make  its  work  effective.  Eighty-seven 
superintendents  look  after  our  school  interests  in 
counties,  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand school  directors,  elected  by  the  people,  are  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  schools  in  the  districts. 

4.  Twenty  thousand  teachers,  whom  the  law  re- 
quires to  possess  suitable  qualifications  for  the  place, 
and  for  whose  education  the  state  has  made  liberal 
provision  in  her  Normal  schools,  are  at  work  in  our 
school-rooms  teaching  and  training  the  children  in- 
trusted to  them.  Their  opportunities  well-improved, 
give  them  a  power  for  good  beyond  all  computation. 
To  impart  a  knowledge  of  branches  of  learning  is  a 
small  part  of  the  duty  of  an  American  teacher  in  a 
common  school.  The  great  end  of  his  work  is  to 
break  up  bad  habits,  to  instil  right  principles,  to  train 
the  young  about  him  in  ways  that  are  honest,  manly 
and  patriotic.  The  teacher  may  be  a  model  of  all 
that  is  good,  drawing  by  his  example  wayward  chil- 
dren daily  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  virtue,  and  the 
life  of  the  school-room  may  be  purified  and  enriched 
by  the  healthful  inbreathing  of  an  atmosphere  of 
love,  and  the  constant  play  of  influences  that  elevate 
and  ennoble. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  capabilities  of 
our  common  school  system  as  an  agent  of 
reform.  Worked  up  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
it  opens  out  a  way  of  preparing  generation 
after  generation  of  good  citizens,  that  should 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  most  ardent  pa- 
triot or  the  most  devoted  philanthropist.  No 
wonder  good  men  everywhere  enlist  them- 
selves among  its  active  supporters  \  no  won- 
der wise  statesmen  eulogize  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  free  institutions. 

But  the  picture  drawn  is  rather  ideal  than 
real.  What  our  common  school  system  can 
and  will  do  for  reform  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  has  done  or  is  now  doing 
in  this  direction.  No  thoughtful  person  can 
doubt  that  our  social  condition  has  been 
greatly  bettered  by  the  work  of  public  edu- 
cation; but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  has 
not  accomplished  in  this  field  all  that 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  it. 
The  fruit  it  should  have  produced  has  been 
everywhere  marred  by  defective  administra- 
tion. Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are 
growing  up  among  us  in  virtual  ignorance ; 


tens  of  thousands  more  do  not  attend  school 
long  enough  to  profit  much,  either  intellec- 
tually or  morally,  by  what  they  learn ;  school 
terms'  are  short  \  school  room  appliances  are 
defective ;  a  vast  number  of  schools  are  in 
the  hands  of  poorly-qualified  teachers,  and 
sentiment  will  not  sanction  the  payment  of 
higher  salaries  to  better  ones;  the  moral 
training  of  children  is  sadly  neglected ;  good 
schools  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  educational  progress  everywhere  meets 
with  the  obstructions  of  ignorance,  indiffer- 
ence and  cupidity;  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  imperfectly  inspected,  and  the  whole 
work  needs  further  development  and  a  new 
inspiration. 

There  is  nothing  our  country  so  much 
needs  as  a  better  quality  of  men — men  of 
nobler  purpose,  of  higher  honor,  of  purer 
life,  of  integrity  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tions. The  besetting  sin  of  the  times  seems 
to  be  unfaithfulness  to  public  trusts.  Defal- 
cations are  common  among  trusted  agents, 
cashiers,  and  treasurers.  Great  corporations 
are  ruined  by  dishonest  officers.  The  people 
are  swindled  by  "rings'*  formed  for  corrupt 
purposes.  Human  vampires  stand  ready  to 
suck  the  blood  of  every  promising  enterprise. 
Monstrous  fraud  lies  hid  in  many  a  fair-look- 
ing government  contract.  Mountains  of 
debt  are  heaped  upon  states,  cities,  counties 
and  even  townships,  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
thieves.  Offices,  influence,  votes  are  bought 
and  sold  as  a  common  commodity.  The 
ballot-box  and  the  jury-box  are  both  defiled 
by  hired  mercenaries.  Patriots  hang  their 
heads,  and  honest  men  grow  sick  at  heart, 
with  every  day's  recital  of  wrong  and  out- 
rage. There  must  be  a  change,  or  universal 
distrust  will  settle  down  like  a  pall  upon  the 
people,  and  the  threatening  disease  of  cor- 
ruption be  suffered  to  sap  the  nation's  life. 

In  view  of  the  capabilities  of  our  common 
schools  when  managed  with  skill  to  promote 
the  ends  of  virtue;  in  view  of  the  pressing 
necessity  the  times  proclaim  for  the  opera- 
tion of  some  agency  sufficiently  powerful  to 
lift  our  whole  people  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
morality,  to  make  them  better  members  of 
society  and  purer  patriots,  I  feel  justified 
once  more  in  calling  upon  legislator  and  cit- 
izen to  aid  in  so  perfecting  our  system  of 
public  instruction  that  every  child  in  the 
state  may  not  only  receive  a  good  intellect- 
ual education,  but  be  so  trained  morally  that 
he  will  be  true  to  himself  in  being  true  to 
his  fellow-men,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

J.  P.  WiCKKRSHAM, 

Supt  Public  Instruction. 
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Influence  on  Animals. — The  most  common  ex- 
hibition of  the  influence  of  music  on  animals  is,  per- 
haps, that  witnessed  in  circuses  and  other  equestrian 
entertainments,  where  the  horse  is  affected  in  a  lively 
and  exhilarating  manner  by  the  performances  of  the 
band — often  waltzing  and  prancing,  and  keeping  per- 
fect time  with  the  music.  Dogs  are  abo  affected,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  agreeably  or  other- 
wise. Many  naturalists  believe  it  to  be  disagreeable 
to  them.  Other  quadrupeds,  and  also  owls,  have  been 
known  to  die  from  its  effects.  Cats  sometimes  mew 
loudly  on  hearing  the  sound  of  instruments,  but  are 
more  seldom  and  less  painfully  affected  than  dogs. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many  kinds 
of  birds  are  affected  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  often 
approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  instruments  or 
persons,  and  remaining  as  long  as  the  music  contin- 
ues, and  then  flapping  their  wings,  as  we  should  clap 
our  hands,  in  approbation  of  the  performance.  Many 
of  the  wild  animals  are  said  to  be  fond  of  and  even 
charmed  by  music ;  the  hunters  in  the  Tyrol  and  some 
parts  of  Germany  often  entice  stags  by  singing,  and 
the  female  deer  by  playing  the  flute.  Beavers  and 
rats  have  been  taught  to  dance  the  rope,  keeping  time 
to  the  measure.  Among  reptiles,  the  lizard  shows, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  susceptibility  to  musi- 


LITTLE   BROTHER. 

Very  Siirring. 


Arr,  by  Cakl  Mats. 


1.  Lit  -  tie  brother, 

2.  Lit  -  tie  brother, 

3.  Lit  -  tie  brother, 

4.  Lit  -  tie  brother, 


darling  boy, 
darling  boy, 
darling  boy, 
darling  boy, 


You  are  ver  • 

You  are  ver  - 

You  are  ver  - 

You  are  ver  ■ 


dear  to  me; 

dear  to  me; 

dear  to  me; 

dear  to  me; 


am  hap-py, 
am  hap-py, 
am  hap-py, 
am  hap-py. 


rrr^ 


D,C.  Shake  your  rat -tie,  here    it     is,        Lis- ten    to     its    mer-i^  noise;   And  when  you  are 


full  of  |oy.  When  your  ^liling  face 

full  of  joy,  "When  your  smiling  face 

full  of  joy,  When  your  smiling  face 

full  of  joy,  When  your  smiling  face 


I    see.    How    I  wish  that  you  could  speak, 
I '  see.    All       a  •  bout    the  hon  •  ey  -  bees, 
I    see.    VVL      be    ver  -  y    kind    to  you, 
I    see.  D,a 


Fine. 


-g-;^g-gL 


^^ 


^ 


as 


feS 


^^ 


z* 


^^ 


f 


T 


tired     of  this. 


I     will  bnng  you    oth  -  er   toys. 


frt^:Ul^^Ui^^\m^i^ 


And  could  know  the  words  T  say ;  Pret-ty    stories    I  would  seek,     To    amuse  you    ev'ry  day. 
Fly  -  ing  past   us    in  the  sun ;  Birds  that  sing  among  the   trees ;  Lambs  that  in  the  meadow  run. 
Nev  -  er  slap  or  make  you  cry.  As  some  naughty  children    do,    Quite  forgetting  God  is  nigh. 


kfffftgi^^ 


L  r'f 


^^ 


cal  influences.  He  appears  to  be  very  refined  in  his 
taste,  soft  voices  and  plaintive  airs  being  his  favorites, 
while  hoaree  singing  and  noisy  music  disgust  him. 
Among  the  insects,  spiders  are  frequently  found  lo  be 
very  fond  of  music.  Prisoners  sometimes  tame  them 
by  singing  or  whistling,  and  make  companions  of  them. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 


fluence  of  music  on  animals  occurred  at  a 


menage: 


in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  concert  was  given, 
and  two  elephants  were  among  the  auditors.  The 
orchestra  being  placed  out  -of  their  sight,  they  could 
not  perceive  whence  the  harmony  came.    The  first 


sensation  was  that  of  surprise ;  at  one  moment  they 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  spectators ;  the  next  they  ran  at 
their  keeper  to  caress  him,  and  seemed  to  inquire 
what  these  strange  sounds  meant ;  but,  at  length,  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  was  ami.ss,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  impression  which  the  music  communica- 
ted. Each  new  tune  seemed  to  produce  a  change  of 
feeling,  causing  their  gestures  and  cries  to  assume  an 
expression  in  accordance  with  it.  But  it  was  still 
more  remarkable  that  after  a  piece  had  produced 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  them,  if  it  was  incorrectly 
played  they  would  remain  cold  and  wholly  unmoved. 
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DE  FELLENBERG,  A  SWISS  EDUCATOR, 


SOME  months  since,  in  the  Atlantic 
Manihly,  Robert  Dale  Owen  had  an  in- 
teresting article  on  De  Fellenberg  and  his 
college  ot  school  at  Hofwyl.  Mr.  Owen 
was  a  student  of  the  great  Swiss  teacher's  for 
three  years,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  nine- 
teen, and  the  value  of  what  he  says  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  being  made  up  from  personal 
recollections.  Our  intention  is  not  to  re- 
produce the  whole  article,  but  simply  to 
gather  from  it  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  school  at  Hofwyl  under  De  Fellenberg 
attained  a  wonderful  success  and  a  world- 
wide reputation  j  if  we  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  life  or  get  some  insight  as  to  its  meth- 
ods, we  shall  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  profession.  Guided 
by  the  personal  experience  of  Mr.  Owen, 
we  shall  make  the  attempt. 

Young  Owen,  accompanied  by  his  broth- 
er, arrived  at  the  college  in  vacation.  He 
was  at  first  placed  in  charge  of  a  Prussian 
some  two.  or  three  years  older  than  himself 
by  the  name  of  Bressler.  The  first  moral 
lesson  hie  received  was  from  Bressler/as  fol- 
lows :  **  Walking  with  him  some  miles  into 
the  country,  a  large  and  fierce  dog  from  a 
neighboring  farm-house  suddenly  rushed 
open-mouthed  at  us.  William  and  I  shrank 
back,  and  might  have  run  away.  But  Bress- 
ler stopping  us  with  a  word,  struck  the  ani- 
mal so  sharply  with  a  stout  cane  that  he  fled, 
yelling.  Then  he  turned  to  us.  '  Look  here,* 
said  he,  '  this  will  never  do.  Remember,  if 
you  ever  show  the  white  feather  here,  you're 


done  for  with  us.    I  give  you  fair  warning. ' ' ' 

Such  a  lesson  could  not  be  forgotten  and 
was  not.  It  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  methods  of  moral  training  practised  at 
Hofwyl. 

De  Fellenberg  governed  his  college,  or 
rather  it  seems  to  have  been  self-governed, 
on  democratic  principles.  As  this  mode  of 
governing  a  school  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  we  will  quote  Mr.  Owen's  de- 
scription of  it  at  length. 

"I  found,"  he  says,  "the  students  living 
under  a  verfassung  (constitution)  which  had 
been  drafted  by  a  select  committee  of  their 
number,  five  or  six  years  before,  adopted  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  body, 
and  approved  by  M.  De  Fellenberg's  sig- 
nature. This  constitution  and  the  by-laws 
supplemental  to  it,  (drawn  up  by  the  same 
committee)  were  subject  to  amendments, 
Fellenberg  retaining  a  veto ;  but  during  the 
three  years  I  remained  at  college,  scarcely 
any  amendments  were  made. 

"  This  embraced  the  entire  police  of  the 
institution.  Neither  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent nor  the  faculty  issued  any  rules  or  reg- 
ulations. Our  professors  had  no  authority 
whatever  except  within  their  class-rooms. 
Our  laws,  whether  defining  official  duties, 
or  relating  to  household  affairs,  hours  of  re- 
tiring and  the  like,  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  morality,  good  order,  cleanliness,  and 
health,  were  stringent,  but  they  were  all 
strictly  self-imposed.  A  breach  of  the  laws 
was  an  offence  against  the  Verein  (Union)  ; 
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and  as  to  all  such  we  ourselves  had  sole  juris- 
diction. I  cannot  doubt  that  Fellenberg 
kept  unobtrusive  watch  over  our  doings; 
but  while  I  remained  at  Hofwyl  he  never 
openly  interfered  with  our  legislation  or  our 
domestic  proceedings  by  veto  or  otherwise. 

**  And  while  punishment  by  the  college 
authorities  held  no  place  as  a  restraining 
motive  among  us,  neither  was  there  any  out- 
side stimulus  of  reward,  or  even  of  class 
rank,  admitted.  Emulation  was  limited 
among  us  to  that  which  naturally  arises 
among  young  men  prosecuting  the  same 
studies.  It  was  never  artificially  excited. 
There  were  no  prizes  or  college  honors,  no 
'double  firsts'  to  be  won;  there  was  no 
acknowledged  position,  marked  by  num- 
bers, giving  precedence  and  conferring  name 
and  fame;  there  was  not  even  the  excite- 
ment of  public  examinations;  we  had  no 
commencement  exercises  that  might  have 
assembled  the  magnates  of  Switzerland  to 
criticise  or  to  applaud. 

"  A  dangerous  experiment  it  would  usu- 
ally be  pronounced;  the  more  dangerous 
because  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  that 
had  come  together  at  Hofwyl  from  half  the 
nations  of  the  world — Swiss,  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  French,  Dutch,  Italians, 
.Greeks,  English,  and  I  know  not  of  what 
other  nationalities — some  having  been  nursed 
and  petted  in  luxury,  others  sent  thither, 
probably,  because  their  parents  could  not 
manage  them  at  home.  The  difficulties  were 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
late  age  at  which  students  were  received, 
many  of  them  just  from  schools  where  teach- 
ers were  considered  natural  enemies,  where 
severity  was  the  rule,  and  artificial  reward 
the  trusted  stimulant  to  exertion.  Yet  I  am 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  hazarded  experi- 
ment was  an  eminent  success.  It  was  a  tri- 
umph in  self-government.  The  nobler  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  had  been  appealed  to, 
and  the  response  was  prompt  and  ardent." 

He  says  further :  *'  Of  course  I  had  hard- 
ships. I  was  jostled  and  bandied  about  and 
shaken  into  place,  roughly  enough  some- 
times. But  there  was  no  bitterness  or  ill- 
will  mixed  in ;  that  hard  novitiate  was 
wholesome,  not  degrading,  and  after  some 
months  it  gradually  ceased.  There  were  no 
coarse  incentives,  no  mean  submissions,  no 
selfish  jealousies.  There  was  pride,  but  it 
grew  chiefly  out  of  a  sense  that  we  were 
equal  members  of  an  independent,  self-gov- 
erning community,  calling  no  man  master 
or  lord ;  Fellenberg,  our  president,  preferred 
to  be  called,  and  was  usually  called,  Pfiege- 


vater  (foster-father).  We  were  proud  that 
our  republic  had  no  laws  but  those  we  our- 
selves had  made.  It  had  its  Council  of  Leg- 
islation, its  court  of  judges,  its  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers,  and  its  public  treasury.  It 
had  its  annual  elections  by  ballot,  at  which 
each  student  had  a  vote ;  its  privileges  and 
honors  equally  accessible  to  all ;  its  labors 
and  duties  shared  by  all.  In  its  Council  of 
Legislation  laws  were  repealed  and  changed  ; 
yet  our  system  was  stable,  few  and  not  radi- 
cal changes  being  proposed.  And  never,  I 
think,  were  laws  framed  or  nullified  with  a 
more  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  or  more 
strictly  obeyed  by  those  who  framed  them. 
Nor  was  this  an  unwilling  obedience :  noth- 
ing resembling  that  eye-service  which  springs 
from  fear  or  force.  It  was  given  ungrudg- 
ingly, cheerfully,  honestly.  It  became  a 
point  of  honor  to  conform  in  spirit  as  in 
letter  to  laws  that  were  our  own." 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  uncon- 
scious exaggeration  which  may  have  entered 
into  this  fine  picture  of  school  life,  the  dis- 
cerning eye  can  easily  detect  the  hand  of 
the  master.  It  was  DeFellenberg,  and  not 
the  students,  who  originated  the  constitution 
under  which  the  school  was  governed ;  it  was 
DeFellenberg  who  brought  about  the  needed 
changes  and  amendment  in  the  laws;  it  was 
DeFellenberg  who  used  the  governmental 
machinery  described  and  the  students  them- 
selves to  accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view , 
of  making  those  committed  to  his  care  good 
men  and  useful  citizens;  it  was  DeFellen- 
berg, consummate  artist  as  he  was,  whose 
hand,  though  unseen,  guided  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  whose  spirit  constantly 
brooding  over  it,  gave  it  its  life  and  strength, 
its  head  and  heart. 

All  great  teachers  use  the  oldest  and  best 
students  as  a  part  of  the  governing  power. 
"The  article  in  our  Vetfassungy  relative  to 
normal  government,'*  says  Mr.  Owen,  "pro- 
vided for  the  division  of  the  students  into 
six  circles  {Kreise) ;  and  for  the  government 
of  these  each  circle  elected  a  councillor 
{Kreisrath).  These  were  held  to  be  our 
most  important  officers,  their  jurisdiction 
extending  to  the  social  life  and  moral  de- 
portment of  each  member  of  the  Kreis. 
This,  one  might  imagine,  would  degenerate 
into  an  inquisitorial  or  intermeddling  sur- 
veillance, but  in  practice  it  never  did.  Each 
Kreis  was  a  band  of  friends,  and  its  chief 
was  the  friend  most  valued  and  loved  among 
them.  It  had  its  weekly  meetings;  and 
during  the  fine  summer  weather,  these  were 
usually  held  in  a  grove  near  by.     In  all  my 
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experience  I  remember  no  pleasanter  gather- 
ings than  these." 

At  Hofwyl  no  difference  of  rank  was  re- 
garded, and  no  titles  of  any  kind  were  used. 
All  religions  and  those  of  no  religion  were 
treated  with  equal  toleration.     All  that  is 
manly  and  virtuous  in  character  was  con- 
sideredy  but  mere  names  went  for  nothing. 
The  students  of  different  nationalities  even 
learned  to  forget  their  prejudices  in  becom- 
ing members  of  this  broader  brotherhood. 
Of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  at 
Hofwyl,  Mr.  Owen  says  little,  and  we  shall 
not  in  this  article  give  the  information  on 
the   subject  obtained   from   other  sources. 
Respecting  their  gymnastic  exercises  he  says : 
"We  spent  an  hour  a  day,  just  before  din- 
ner, in  the  gymnasium.     And  this  experi- 
ence causes  me  to  regard  these  exercises, 
judiciously  conducted,  as  essential  to  a  com- 
plete system  of  education.     They  induce  a 
vigor,  an  address,  a  hardihood,  a  presence 
ol  mind  in  danger,  difficult  of  attainment 
without  them.     While  they  fortify  the  gen- 
eral health,  they  strengthen  the  nerves;  and 
their  mental  and  moral  influence  is  great.'* 
We  can  well  understand  Mr.  Owen's  en- 
thusiasm in  describing  the  excursions  of  the 
students  during  holiday  seasons,  under  the 
guidance  of  Herr  Lippe,  a  favorite  teacher. 
These  sometimes  extended  to  long  distances 
and   occupied   weeks.      Nothing  could  be 
more  profitable,  even  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  and  these  journeys  seem  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  wise  plans  of  DeFel- 
lenberg. 
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SEVERAL  excellent  articles  have  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  pages  of  Home  and 
School,  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  maid- 
ens, who  have  passed  the  Rubicon  of  their 
first  teen,  but  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
dignity  of  womanhood.  There  has  been 
much  said  too  about  their  education,  and 
many  pretty  compliments  have  been  paid  to 
their  sweet,  fresh  youth.  They  have  been 
earnestly  told  of  the  influence  for  good  or 
evil  which  they  will  surely  exert  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  carefully  advised  how  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  high  and  noble  sphere 
which  they  may  fill,  if  they  are  minded  to 
do  so. 

Meanwhile  their  brothers,  of  the  same  age, 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.     Now 


and  then  the  question  of  "Solomon's  rod  vs. 
moral  suasion"  has  been  agitated,  and  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  quite  a  hackneyed 
subject ;  but  of  boys,  as  boys,  there  has  been 
little  said.  Perhaps  my  readers  will  exclaim, 
"So  much  the  better!"  and  marvel  why  I 
should  take  for  my  theme  what  the  majority 
consider  such  uninteresting  creatures  as  half- 
grown  boys.  But  I  have  always  felt  a  great 
deal  of  liking,  respect  and  cordial  sympathy, 
for  that  class  of  society  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  "hobble-de-hoys." 

It  is  an  often-quoted  saying  that  boys 
should  be  buried  at  ten  and  dug  up  at  sev- 
enteen ;  and  as  this  course  of  treatment  is 
not  exactly  practicable,  society  both  at  home 
and  abroad  snubs  and  derides  and  hustles 
them  through  the  years  which  lie  between 
pettable  childhood  and  independent  man- 
hood. What  poet  has  ever  described  them 
as 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 

or  assigned  them  a  place  in  any  "rose-bud 
garden  of  boys' '  ?  What  writer  has  ever  said 
of  them,  "We  know  how  full  the  world  is  of 
briers  against  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
effectually  to  shield  them ;  let  us  give  them 
at  least  love  and  hope  and  sympathy;  let  us 
give  them,  if  possible,  anything  rather  than 
harsh  censure,  that  they  may  carry  with  them 
through  life  the  cordial  memory  of  a  joyous 
dawn"  ?  Write  poetry  on  boys !  Why,  the 
very  idea  would  be  scouted  as  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Harney  calls  girls  "pots  of  mignonette" 
and  "sunny  apricots"  and  "half-blown  rose 
buds,"  "  modest  wee  daisies,"  while  a  thous- 
and similar  pet  names  have  been  lavished 
upon  them ;  but  who  thinks  of  calling  boys 
"brave  young  lions,"  "erect,  proud  young 
oaks,"  or,  indeed,  by  any  flattering  term 
whatever?  They  are  rude  boys,  rough  boys, 
noisy  boys,  horrid  boys,  tiresome  boys;  but 
it  is  not  often  that  a  pleasant  adjective  falls 
to  their  share.  Poor  fellows  1  They  have 
hardly  a  fair  showing. 

Let  us  see  them  first  at  home.  They  are 
beginning  to  hold  opinions  of  their  own  on 
all  subjects,  and  are  not  willing  to  adopt 
those  of  their  seniors  unless  they  are  con- 
vinced of  their  justice.  Generally  speaking, 
these  opinions  are  crude,  unreasonable,  often 
silly;  but  we  forget  that  the  boy  does  not 
see  them  in  this  light.  He  announces  them 
in  a  self-satisfied,  important  manner  that  to 
older  people  is  both  ridiculous  and  provok- 
ing, and  at  once  incites  them  to  put  him 
down.  Now,  is  the  boy  to  be  blamed  for 
this?    He  wants  to  be  a  man,  and  naturally 
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copies  the  manner  of  the  men  he  admires 
most  and  with  whom  he  is  oftenest  in  com- 
pany. Boys  generally  view  ladies  as  decid- 
edly their  inferiors  intellectually,  so  these 
opinions  are  most  frequently  addressed  to 
their  fathers  or  grown-up  brothers.  They 
instantly  snub  him  contemptuously ;  call  him 
a  jackass,  a  fool,  or,  more  insulting  still,  a 
little  goose,  and  do  not  see  that  his  manner 
is  aped  from  their  own.  Of  course  our  boy 
gets  angry,  and  retorts  with  what  he  intends 
for  sarcasm,  but  which  they  pronounce  im- 
pertinence. Forthwith  he  is  ordered  to  hold 
his  tongue.  His  sense  of  justice  and  his 
budding  manliness  are  outraged  by  this 
mode  of  closing  the  argument,  and  he  makes 
another  effort  at  sarcasm ;  but  being  still  too 
much  of  a  child  to  have  put  off  fear  or  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  personal  chastisement,  he 
mutters  his  wit  sulkily.  He  is  at  once  ig- 
nominiously  driven  from  the  room  or  from 
the  table,  which  is  a  boy's  favorite  place  for 
such  little  episodes,  and  pronounced  while 
he  is  yet  within  ear-shot,  **a  rude,  conceited, 
sulky  little  goose." 

Our  boy's  manners  and  opinions  are  not 
improved  by  this  course  of  treatment.  His 
reasoning  powers  are  not  matured,  but  they 
have  begun  to  work,  and  they  at  once  tell 
him  that  if  his  opinion  was  not  unanswerably 
right  he  would  not  have  been  so  promptly 
put  to  silence.  Far  from  his  conceit  being 
lessened,  it  is  increased,  and  he  considers 
himself  victorious  in  the  little  skirmish,  and 
is  rendered  more  assured  and  pert  when  next 
he  ventures  to  the  attack.  These  little  af- 
frays are  constantly  occurring,  and  the  boy 
occupies  a  position  of  fixed  defiance  toward 
the  masculine  adults  of  his  own  family  cir- 
cle. With  the  feminine  he  is  on  little  better 
terms.  The  independence  of  his  budding 
manhood  makes  him  feel  a  false  sense  of 
shame  in  yielding  obedience  to  a  woman, 
and  he  is  not  old  enough  to  have  acquired 
the  deferential  courtesy  which  marks  the 
bearing  of  every  true  gentleman  toward  all 
ladies,  more  especially  those  of  his  own 
household.  Unless  the  mother  and  elder 
sisters  of  a  half-grown  boy  are  wise  enough 
to  exercise  only  so  much  authority  as  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  rather  by  affec- 
tionate and  well-timed  influence  than  arbi- 
trary commands,  he  will  resist  them  at  first 
by  argument  and  a  sulky  and  unwilling 
obedience,  which  ere  long  will  ripen  into 
open  rebellion. 

Another  fault  common  to  half  grown  boys 
is  a  habit  of  boasting  so  exaggerated  as  often 
to  receive,  if  it  does  not  merit,  the  name  of 


lying.  This  charge  is  singularly  unjust.  A 
boy  will  listen  admiringly  to  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen conversing  of  their  own  exploits, 
many  of  which,  they  state,  "  happened  when 
I  was  a  mere  boy."  He  hears  them  tell  of 
enormous  weights  lifted,  of  hair -breadth  es- 
capes in  which  the  narrator  behaved  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  of  wonder- 
ful shots,  marvelous  feats  of  horsemanship, 
terrible  and  always  victorious  fights,  and 
proud  successes  in  many  a  contest  for  school 
and  college  prizes.  He  drinks  in  all  these 
stories  eagerly,  and  is  filled  with  a  longing 
which  the  self-confidence  of  youth  matures 
into  a  determination  that  he  too  will  be  a 
hero.  He  wins  some  trifling  honor  at  school, 
and  his  imagination  magnifies  it  into  a  tri- 
umphant success ;  makes  a  fair  shot  or  jumps 
a  wide  ditch,  and  at  once  the  length  of  the 
shot  or  the  width  of  the  ditch  is  in  his  eyes 
trebled;  has  a  sharp  tussle  with  a  school- 
mate, and  believes  his  small  advantage  a 
mighty  victory.  His  own  acts,  his  own 
feelings,  are  viewed  through  the  doubly  mag- 
nifying glasses  of  youth  and  self-love ;  and 
when  he  describes  them  in  the  exaggerated 
language  of  his  years  he  believes  himself  to 
be  speaking  the  truth,  and  is  blinded  to  the 
absurdity  of  his  statements.  It  is  unjust  and 
cruel  to  term  this  inaccuracy  falsehood.  I 
have  known  boys,  aye,  and'  men  too,  who 
would  scorn  to  tell  a  deliberate  untruth  and 
yet  indulge  freely  in  this  habit  of  boasting. 
A  most  pernicious  habit  it  is,  and  one  that 
should  be  kindly  and  firmly  but  also  wisely 
corrected.  To  treat  his  entire  story  with 
utter  contempt  as  a  deliberate  falsehood  is 
the  least  likely  way  of  curing  a  boy  of  this 
habit.  He  knows  there  is  some  truth  in  his 
statement,  and  believes  there  is  still  nrore, 
and  his  indignation  at  the  injustice  with 
which  he  is  treated  effectually  prevents  re- 
formation. Boys  are  keen -sighted  too,  and 
are  apt  to  argue  thus:  "  Why,  you  who  pro- 
nounce my  story  a  lie  told  a  more  wonderful 
one  of  yourself.  Does  your  readiness  to  dis- 
believe me  arise  from  the  consciousness  that 
your  own  statement  was  false,  or  at  least 
fearfully  exaggerated?"  Thus  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  those  he  regarded  as  oracles 
are  planted  in  his  heart,  and  render  him 
more  rebellious  and  opinionated. 

Treat  a  boy  like  a  gentleman,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  make  him  one.  His 
roughness  and  boisterousness  are  not  delib- 
erate breaches  of  the  rules  of  politeness,  but 
arise  from  an  overflow  of  animal  spirits  or 
very  often  from  awkwardness.  To  scold  a 
boy  for  making  a  noise  and  speak  to  him  as  ' 
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sharply  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
real  offense  gives  his  mirth  a  sudden  and 
painful  check  or  increases  his  awkwardness ; 
in  either  case  pvovoking  him  to  anger  or 
sullenness.  Perhaps  you  do  speak  gently 
without  effect.  Well,  do  not  at  once  ascribe 
this  to  intentional  disobedience  and  disre- 
spect, but  rather  to  inattention  or  thought- 
lessness. Call  the  boy  to  you  and  make 
him  listen  while  you  tell  him  that  the  noise 
is  disagreeable,  and,  if  possible,  suggest 
some  quiet  amusement  and  make  an  effort 
to  interest  him  in  it.  ^  Let  him  see  that 
you  expect  courtesy  from  him  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  he  will  seldom  refuse  to 
yield  it. 

The  conceit  of  half-grown  boys  is  pro- 
verbial. They  fancy  that  nothing  is  too  hard 
for  them  to  accomplish,  and  no  question  too 
deep  for  their  intellects  to  measure.  But 
are  they  more  conceited  and  self-confident 
or  only  more  frank  than  their  seniors  ?  The 
itian  has  learned  something  of  the  wisdom 
of  silence,  but  his  smile  of  conscious  superi- 
ority and  the  tone  in  which  he  hints  rather 
than  asserts  his  power,  mean  exactly  what 
the  boy's  boastful  words  candidly  express. 
Give  our  boy  a  few  more  years  and"  a  little 
contact  with  the  world  and  I  promise  that 
he  too  will  learn  the  art  of  boasting  in 
silence. 

In  the  world  our  boy  fares  no  better  than 
at  home.  His  manhood  is  already  dawn- 
ing, and  he  aspires  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of 
merry,  romping  childhood  and  take  his 
place  among  the  men  and  women  who  have 
already  learned  the  ways  and  languages  of 
society.  He  admires  their  ease  of  manner, 
their  graceful  small-talk,  their  pleasant  lit- 
tle flirtations,  and  longs  to  imitate  them ; 
but  he  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance  and  deficiency.  If  this  conscious- 
ness be  joined  with  bashfulness,  our  boy  will 
stand  awkwardly  poised  on  one  foot  in 
corners,  or  sit  bolt  upright  and  with  crim- 
son face  on  the  tallest  and  least  comfortable 
chair  in  the  room.  If  compelled  to  dance, 
he  tears  the  ladies'  dresses,  stumbles  over 
the  gentlemen's  toes,  and  makes  a  thousand 
mistakes  ;  and  for  all  this  he  is  laughed  at, 
scolded,  and  pronounced  an  awkward  little 
wretch. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  boy's  nature  is 
not  bashful,  he  will  watch  the  men  around 
him  and  imitate  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Should  he  be  sharp  enough  to 
afford  his  elders  amusement,  they  will  en- 
courage his  attempts  at  being  a  man,  applaud 
bis  saucy  speeches,   and  treat  him  as  an 


equal,  until  his  head  is  completely  turned. 
Then  if  he  becomes  pert  and  tiresome,  he 
is  snubbed  unsparingly,  and  made  ridiculous 
and  even  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all 
around  him. 

Now,  what  course  is  a  boy  to  pursue  ?  He 
is  scolded  for  being  childish  and  for  being 
mannish,  for  awkwardness  and  for  forward- 
ness, for  silliness  and  for  presumption  in 
forming  and  expressing  opinions  of  his  own. 
Children  do  not  wish  him  among  them  be- 
cause he  is  rough  and  arbitrary,  and  grown 
people  certainly  do  not  seek  to  make  com- 
panionship with  them  pleasant  to  him.  It 
is  a  lonely  period  in  his  life  ;  for  the  early 
seed-time  has  passed  away,  and  the  rich 
harvest  is  still  in  the  future.  Wheat  and 
tares  have  alike  been  sown,  and  they  are 
growing  close  together.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  proven  which  will  gain  the  day,  whether 
the  fertile  field  will  bear  a  rich  and  useful 
crop  of  grain  or  prove  a  waste  of  weeds, 
with  here  and  there  a  stunted  ear  of  wheat 
to  show  that  the  sower  had  lingered  there, 
though  the  reaper  must  perforce  pass  it 
sadly  by. 

O  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers 
and  friends,  all  to  whom  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  boys  are  committed,  deal  with  them 
wisely,  justly,  firmly,  but  above  all  kindly. 
Remember  that  they  are  in  a  transition  state, 
and  that  you  are  in  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  their  worth  or  usefulness  as  men. 
The  rough,  awkward  exterior  will  ere  long 
be  polished  into  the  courtly  gentlemen,  if 
trained  aright.  The  voice  whose  loud,  un- 
musical tones  annoy  you  now  may  some  day 
hold  you  entranced  from  the  forum,  the 
senate  chamber,  or  the  pulpit.  The  crude 
opinions  may  ripen  into  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  pertness  change  into  sparkling 
wit;  the  boastfulness  become  that  manly 
self-reliance  which  is  the  surest  basis  on 
which  a  noble  character  can  be  built. 

Only  give  our  boy  time  and  sympathy  and 
love,  and  he  will  repay  you  tenfold  for  all 
the  patience  and  trouble  he  is  costing  you 
now.  Pause,  weary  mother,  when  you  are 
about  to  scold  your  careless  boy  for  a  torn 
jacket-sleeve,  and  remember  that  the  arm 
within  may  one  day  prove  to  you  a  strong 
and  tender  support  when  your  feet  are  tot- 
tering toward  the  grave.  The  loud,  rough 
tones,  the  crude  independence  of  thought 
and  action  which  provoke  you  so  constant- 
ly, O  father,  may  comfort  your  dying  hour 
with  the  promise  that  your  boy  will  be  a 
support  to  your  helpless  dear  ones  when  you. 
have  passed  into  your  rest,  and  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  he  can  and  will  keep  that  promise 
faithfully.  Bear  with  them  now,  sisters  and 
teachers  and  friends,  looking  onward  to  a 
day  when  they  will  be  your  pride  and  joy. 
Rough  and  unpromising  as  they  seem  now, 
yield  them  a  little  of  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration which  is  their  due  as  the  embryo 
men  who  will  lead  you  in  war,  make  laws 
for  you  in  peace,  and  speak  unto  you  from 
the  pulpit  the  sacred  words  of  eternal  life. 

Morton's  Monthly, 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  years  in 
this  country  concerning  the  famous 
museum  and  art  school  established  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  at  South  Ken- 
sington, England.  We  make  below  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  * 'memorandum  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,"  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Cunliffe 
Owen,  British  Commissioner,  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee having  in  charge  the  organization  of  a 
museum  of  art  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
We  copy  from  the  Fenn  Monthly  : 

It  is  now  seven-and-tbiity  years  ago  that,  influ- 
enced by  the  declared  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
British  Government  was  in  the  year  1838  induced  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  art-education  of 
the  people :  in  that  year  a  School  of  Design  was  es- 
tablished under  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Somerset  House,  having  for  its  object  "  the 
training  of  Designers  to  improve  the  patterns  and 
designs  used  for  manufactures ^  The  progress  of 
the  undertaking  at  first  was  very  slow,  for  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  the  number  of  branch  schools 
which  had  been  established  in  the  provinces  for  pro- 
moting the  same  object  amounted  to  only  twenty- 
one.  The  exhibition  of  1 85 1,  however,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  work,  for  in  that  grand  exhibition  of 
the  art-manufactures  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  the  comparison  of  British  workmanship  with 
the  art- industrial  productions  of  other  nations  re- 
vealed to  the  Englishman,  that  although  his  handi- 
work might  well  compete  with  any  in  point  of  honest 
and  skillful  execution,  yet  in  respect  of  beauty  of  de- 
sign it  was  far  behind  that  of  some  other  nations. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  under  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  It  was  soon  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  a  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  the  art- workmanship  of  bygone  ages,  not 
only  as  practiced  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth,  to  serve  as  examples  in 
guiding  the  art -education  of  the  student.  And  with 
this  view  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  museum  of 
works  of  art  was  formed  at  Marlborough  House, 
now  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
the  objects  there  acquired,  by  means  of  moneys 
granted  by  the  state,  form  part  of  the  important  col- 
lections in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is 
^MV  the  central  depository  of  all  works  of  art,  pic- 


tures, books  on  art  and  education,  engravings,  ftc, 
collected  by  the  state  to  serve  in  aid  of  the  art-edu- 
cation of  the  public. 

The  Collections,— T^it,  collections  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  now  comprise — 

I.  Objects  of  Ornamental  Art  as  applied  to  Manufactures, 
a.  The  National  Art  Library. 

3.  British  Pictures.  Sculptures  and  En^viogs. 

4.  The  Educational  Library,  with  apphances  and  models  ibr 

Scholastic  Education. 

5.  Matenals  and  Models  for  Building  and  Construction. 

6.  Subsitances  used  for  Food. 

7.  Reproduction  bv  means  ^f  Casting,  Electrotype,  and  Pho- 

tography, ot  objects  displaying  the  Art-manufactures 
of  all  nations. 

8.  Naval  Models. 

These  collections  have  been  acquired  by  means  of 
sums  of  money  granted  from  year  to  year  by  the  Par- 
liament. This  system  of  purchase  by  the  state  was 
commenced  in  1838 ;  a  sum  of  io,ooq/.  was  voted  in 
1840  for  the  purchase  of  examples  of  Art  for  the 
schools  of  design ;  5,000/.  was  granted  by  Parliament 
for  the  acquisition  of  examples  of  art  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  105 1 ;  in  1855,  20,000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
specimens;  and  up  to  the  year  i860,  50,000/.  had 
been  expended  by  the  state  for  these  collections,  in 
securing  specimens,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
efforts  of  the  artist  in  combination  with  the  workman* 
not  only  in  England  but  in  foreign  nations,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe. 
Since  i860  the  scope  of  the  museum  has  been  much 
extended,  and  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant monuments  of  lancient  art  have  been  added 
to  its  collections,  and  the  amounts  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment have  been  proportionately  increased. 

Tlu  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  was  established 
in  1852,  when,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Marlborough  House  was 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  various  art-man- 
ufactures, comprising  pottery,  glass,  metal -working, 
furniture,  textile  fabrics,  enamels,  etc.  This  museum 
remained  open  to  the  public  until  February,  1857, 
when  it  was  closed  for  the  removing  of  the  collection 
to  the  iron  building  at  South  Kensington,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  government  by  H.  M.  Com- 
missioners for  185 1.  In  1856,  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was 
voted  by  Parliament  for  removal  of  schools.  This 
important  division  of  the  museum  contains  at  present 
a  collection  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  art- 
workmanship,  of  various  countries,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  and  bequest,  comprising  upwards  of  20,- 
000  objects,  in  addition  to  a  grand  collection  of  re- 
productions of  art-objects  in  other  national  collec- 
tions, which  have  been  obtained  by  the  electrotype 
process,  or  by  ca.stings  in  plaster,  and  which  are 
deemed  to  be  of  great  importance  as  models  for  guid- 
ing the  art-student. 

The  National  Art  Library  contains  about  33,000 
volumes.  This  collection  of  books  differs  from  most 
of  our  national  Kbraries,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
chiefly  acquired  by  moneys  granted  by  the  state  for 
the  special  purpose  of  art-teaching,  and  the  books 
have  nearly  all  been  selected  by  competent  judges 
appointed  by  the  committee  of  council  on  education. 
The  art  library  also  contains  10,000  drawings,  23,000 
engravings,  chiefly  of  ornament,  and  36,000  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Collection  of  British  Pictures  at  South  Ken- 
sington was  commenced  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, who,  in  presenting  his  pictures  to  the  nation, 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable  build- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kensington. 
The  value  of  this  gift,  which  comprises  some  of  the 
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choicest  pictures  of  the  British  school,  was  then  esti« 
mated  at  53,000/.,  but  it  is  now  worth  a  considerably 
larger  sum.  This  gift  was  followed  by  other  dona- 
tions of  pictures,  and  the  galleries  now  contain  585 
oil  pain'.ings  and  1,005  water-color  drawings,  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  the  best  British  masters,  nearly 
all  contributed  by  private  individuals  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  art-education  of  this  country. 

'The  Collections  0/ Sculpture  consSsX  chiefly  of  deco- 
TBtive  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  period  in  marble, 
stone,  and  terra  cotta,  including  numerous  specimens 
of  the  glazed  terra  cotta  of  the  15th  century,  known 
as  Delia  Robbia  ware. 

The  Educational  Collection  was  begun  by  the  so- 
ciety of  arts,  and  first  exhibited  in  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
in  1854,  after  which  exhibition  numerous  objects  were 
presented  to  the  government  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  educational  museum.  These  were  added  to  the 
other  collections  at  the  South  Kensington  museum, 
and  this  collection  has  now,  by  means  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  publishers  of  educational 
works,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  state,  become  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  South  Kensington  museum, 
seeing  that  its  library  contains  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes  of  educational  books,  and  the  collection  of 
models  and  appliances  for  educational  purposes  num. 
bers  some  thousands  of  specimens. 

Materials  for  Building  and  Construction. — The 
nucleus  of  this  collection  was  formed  partly  by  gifts 
and  purchases  from  the  exhibition  of  185 1  and  from 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855.  It  has  since  been 
greatly  increased  and  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  building  contrivances 
offered  for  exhibition  by  the  inventors  of  the  same. 
It  comprises  samples  of  building  stones,  cements, 
terra  cottas,  bricks,  fire-proof  floors,  ornamental  tiles, 
enamelled  slate,  specimens  of  woods  for  construc- 
tion, etc. 

Substances  Used  for  Food, — The  Food  Museum 
was  first  established  and  became  part  of  the  Souih 
Kensington  Museum  in  1857;  it  is  arranged  with  the 
express  object  of  teaching  the  nature  and  sources  of 
food,  representing  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
various  substances  used  as  food,  and  the  natural 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  obtained.  This 
collection  has  lately  been  removed  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  Museum. 

Reproductions  by  electrotype,  by  casting,  and  by 
photography,  of  historical  art-monuments  and  of  art- 
objects  existing  in  the  collections  of  other  countries, 
have  been  obtained  and  used,  not  only  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  to  furnish 
models  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  2,085  schools 
of  art  in  the  provinces.  Many  such  objects,  of  great 
educational  value,  have  been  secured  by  the  conven- 
tion for  international  exchange  of  reproductions  of 
art-objects,  made  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Naval  Models. — In  the  year  1864  the  collection 
of  the  naval  models  belonging  to  the  admiralty  was  re- 
moved from  Somerset  House  to  South  Kensington. 
This  collection  has,  for  educational  purposes,  since 
been  transferred  to  the  royal  naval  school  at  Green- 
wich ;  but  during  the  time  of  its  remaining  in  the 
galleries  secured  for  its  exhibition  by  the  authorities 
at  Stmth  Kensington,  so  many  acquisitions  were 
made  that  the  collection  now  belonging  to  the  nation 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  has  become  very  im- 
portant, especially  in  models  and  appliances  for 
modem  warfare. 

Loans  from  Privatt   Collectors, — In  addition  to 


those  important  collections  of  art-objects  acquired  by 
the  state,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  contains  in 
pne  of  its  courts,  especially  devoted  for  the  service, 
a  large  collection  of  art-objects  on  loan  from  various 
private  owners,  who  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  in  carrying  on  the  art  education  of  the 
public.  Objects  lent  for  exhibition  are  accepted 
on  the  understanding  that  they  remain  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months;  and  although  every  care 
that  the  state  can  command  is  guaranteed  for  such 
deposits,  the  authorities  of  the  museum  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  loss  or  daibage.  Numer- 
ous special  loan  exhibitions  of  great  importance  have 
also  been  held,  the  last  being  that  of  enamels  on 
metals,  opened  in  June,  1874. 

Circulation, — From  the  first  formation  of  the 
museum  collections,  a  system  of  circulation  of  select- 
ed objects  for  exhibition  in  aid  of  schools  of  art  in 
the  provinces  has  been  in  force.  Since  1864  this 
system  has  been  much  extended ;  contributions  have 
been  made  to  245  exhibitions,  and  the  number  of  as- 
certained visitors  to  these  has  exceeded  five  millions. 
The  museum,  as  a  general  storehouse  for  objects 
which  can  be  sent  to  schools  of  science  and  art,  has, 
under  the  term  "  circulation,"  three  distinct  classes 
of  objects,  which  are  distributed  under  the  following 
heads: 

X.  Examples  furnished  to  schools  of  art  and  science  for 
stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

3.  Original  art  objects,  painting?,  electrotype  reproductions, 
etc.,  for  exhibition  in  connection  with  schools  of  art. 

3.  Circulation  of  reproductions  by  various  processes,  electro- 
Wpe,  photography,  etching,  chromo-lithography,  etc.,  sent  on 
dqposit  loan,  to  be  retained  by  the  schools  for  a  period  of  one 
or  more  years. 

Cost  of  Collections  in  Museum  to  1874, — Although 
these  valuable  collections  have  been  very  much  en- 
riched and  increased  by  the  liberal  donation  and  be- 
quests of  private  collectors,  their  accumulation  has 
been  mainly  achieved  by  monetary  grants  from  the 
state,  the  amount  of  which  has  for  several  years  ex- 
ceeded an  average  of  22,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 
The  total  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  including  administration,  building  and 
collections,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1874,  is  stated  in 
a  Parliamentary  paper  to  amount  to  1,191,709/.  17^. 
4^.  Of  this  the  sum  of  281,672/.  6s,  id.  has  been' 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  collections. 
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ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 


WHILE  the  influence  of  play  or  games 
upon  the  early  development  of  children 
is  generally  admitted,  teachers  do  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  this  excellent  means 
for  their  pupils'  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life. 
Yet  to  the  observing  eye  the  individuality  of 
the  child  reveals  itself  more  freely  and  na- 
turally in  play  than  during  the  hours  of  in- 
struction. An  essay  by  F.  E.  Beneke  con- 
tains many  excellent  remarks  concerning  the 
specific  character  of  play  and  its  Value  as  a 
means  of  education,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  dwell  more  minutely  upon  several  of  the 
distinguished  author's  suggestions. 
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While  at  work,  the  child's  physical  and 
mental  faculties  are  directed  towards  a  fixed 
object ;  but  when  playing  the  action  of  his 
forces  is  dependent  upon  certain  mental 
qualities  and  inclinations.  This  distinction, 
however,  does  not  admit  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  for  children  will  frequently  pursue  a 
specific  object  in  their  plays,  and  while  so 
doing  exhibit  a  strong  and  perseverant  ac- 
tivity of  will.  Hence  we  find  work  some- 
times indicated  and  sometimes  prepared  for 
in  play. 

PERCEPTION— IMAGINATION — PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

A  certain  kind  of  games  leads  to  an  improvement 
of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  child  moves  objects, 
places  them  in  different  positions,  drops  the  stone, 
rolls  the  ball ;  he  plucks  the  flower  and  tears  the  but- 
terfly to  pieces,  not  yet  realizing  that  he  hurts  the  in- 
sect. Here  we  meef  with  the  first  really  experimental 
efforts  of  the  child,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  require 
self-activity  and  analysis,  are  of  higher  importance 
for  his  development  than  mere  observation  of  objects. 

Another  kind  of  play  excites  the  activity  of  the 
imagination — the  little  girPs  motherly  care  for  her 
doll,  and  the  bi>y's  heroic  exploits  on  his  hobby- 
horse, as  well  as  the  narrations  and  the  invention  of 
stories,  referring  either  to  the  real  life  of  the  child  or 
to  the  deeds  of  mythical  and  historical  persons.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts,  this  class  of  plays  will 
differ  not  only  with  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
creative  imagination,  but  also  with  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  its  objects,  and  thus  ex- 
hibits an  exclusively  poetical  tendency. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  games  in  which 
physical  exercise  forms  the  chief  factor,  such  as  run- 
ning, playing  ball,  throwing  quoits,  etc.  It  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  elements  of  the  first  two  classes, 
and  admits  of  intellectual  and  moral  motives,  such 
as  expectation,  persistency  in  the  pursuance  of  a  cer- 
tain object,  and  invention  of  means  to  overcome 
obstacles. 

THE  OBJECT  IN  PLAY. 
In  the  appreciation  of  plays,  especially  those  of 
the  second  class,  which  are  more  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  causes,  and  consequently 
reveal  more  freely  the  individuality  of  those  engaged 
in  them,  the  examination  of  what  the  child  pro- 
duces, or  reproduces,  appears  to  be  the  chief  point. 
Does  he  think  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature,  of  social 
costumes,  or  of  remarkable  incidents  ?  Does  he  ex- 
hibit peculiarities  of  the  intellect,  tendencies  of  the 
heart,  or  directions  of  the  will?  Does  he  rise  to 
higher  spheres,  or  descend  to  the  imitation  of  ani- 
mals? Such  and  other  investigations  will  enable 
us  to  find  the  proper  basis  for  future  operations. 
As  they  frecjuently  indicate  the  germs  of  faculties 
and  propensities,  plays  are  said  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  subsequent  life.  But,  equally  often,  they  may 
become  the  cause  of  it,  or  appear  as  the  primary  re- 
sults of  such  circumstances  as  will  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  man  into  a  certain  channel. 
Imitating  the  occupation  of  his  father  or  of  those 
persons  who  arise  most  prominently  on  the  horizon 
of  his  observation,  a  predilection  for  a  certain  activity 
is  created  in  the  young  mind,  which  may  lead  to  its 
adoption  in  future  years. 

GAMES  SHOW  PROPENSITIES. 

The  probability  of  our  expectations  based  upon 


the  early  plays  of  a  child  being  realized,  depends 
partly  upon  the  intensity  with  which  he  engages  in 
his  pursuit,  and  partly  upon,  his  share  in  the  inven- 
tion and  the  arrangement  thereof.  We  should,  there- 
fore, ascertain  whether  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  external  and  accidental,  or  to  the  internal  and 
essential  forms  of  an  a^ctivity.  The  boy  who  builds 
a  pulpit  of  chairs  and  delivers  sermons,  with 
his  mother's  apron  as  a  cassock  on  his  should- 
ers, is  not  for  that  reason  destined  to  become 
a  pulpit-orator.  He  utters  nothing  perhaps  from  his 
high  position  but  inarticulate  sounds,  and  it  was  only 
the  elevated  platform  and.  the  black  garb  that  led 
him  to  imitate  the  preacher.  But  if,  in  addressing 
his  playmates,  or  an  imaginary  congregation,  the  boy 
really  relate  or  invent  a  tale,  or  discuss  some  point, 
then  the  childish  discussion  may  be  indicative  of  a. 
future  vocation.  The  fact  that  we  find  the  peculiar 
propensities  of  nations  represented  in  the  games  of 
their  youth,  verifies  the  previous  remarks.  Cyrus  and 
Semiramis,  when  children,  are  both  said  to  have 
played  that  they  were  Asiatic  despots.  The  games 
of  the  Spartan  boys  referred  to  war  and  martial  ex- 
ercise ;  those  of  the  Athenians  to  rhetorical  combats 
and  artistic  activity.  The  boys  of  Rome  favored 
games  in  which  one  of  their  companions  was  elected 
judge.  The  youth  of  Portugal  delights  in  playing 
confessions  and  mass,  while  the  Abed  arian  of  our 
country,  with  the  greatest  composure,  risks  a  million 
in  the  most  hazardous  bet.  Taking  these  points  into 
consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  we  find  the  pre- 
dominant inclinations  and  peculiarities  of  temper, 
etc.,  indicated  in  the  plays  of  children.  Hence,  a 
careful  observation  of  the  pupil  during  his  hours  of 
recreation  and  play  becomes  a  duty  for  the  conscien- 
tious educator,  and  will  furnish  him  a  clue  to  many 
psychological  problems,  the  solving  of  which  he  has 
attempted  in  vain  during'the  hours  of  instruction. 

MATERIALS  FOR  PLAYS. 

Originating  in  the  child's  desire  for  an  agreeable 
excitement,  any  arbitrary  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  educator  would  disturb  the  play  and  thereby 
necessarily  awaken  a  feeling  of  displeasure,  which 
would  neutralize  its  very  best  effects.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  teacher  is,  therefore,  justifiable  only 
in  certain  cases.  If  the  plays  are  deficient  in  life 
and  inciting  elements^  he  may  attempt  to  introduce 
such,  and  will  accomplish  this  purpose  most  success- 
fully by  bringing  the  influence  of  lively  and  ener- 
getic companions  to  bear  upon  the  slow  and  indiffer- 
ent. The  same  liberty  should  be  granted  with  regard 
to  the  intellectual  combinations  of  games.  It  is 
therefore  not  advisable  to  give  children  elaborately 
finished  and  minutely  executed  playthings.  The 
imagination  being  extremely  fresh  and  fertile  at  this 
period,  the  child  neither  desires  nor  needs  a  definite- 
ly laid  out  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs.  The  little  boy  parades  upon  his  father's 
walking-stick  as  proudly  as  upon  the  costliest  hobby- 
horse, and  the  tender-hearted  girl  loves  and  caresses 
a  dilapidated  boot-jack  just  as  much  as  a  new  and 
precious  doll.  That  plaything  which  is  least  definite 
in  its  form  and  limited  in  its  application  will  prove 
best  adapted  to  the  child's  intellectual  development 
Jean  Paul  recommends  clean  sand  as  an  excellent 
means  for  the  proper  amusement  of  young  children. 
That  substance,  assuming  the  most  homogeneous 
forms  and  properties  in  the  imagination,  is  regarded 
as  "  building  material,  as  projectile,  as  a  cascade, 
water  for  washing,  seed,  flour,  as  inlaid  work^  and 
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raised  work,  as  a  ground  for  writing  and  painting." 
Hence  a  box  with  building-blocks  is  preferable  to 
the  most  beautiful  representation  of  a  mine,  since 
the  latter,  after  a  close  examination,  preserves  its 
features  and  offers  no  new  points  or  perception  to  the 
mind;  while  the  former  admits  numerous  variations 
and  combinations,  which  may  become  even  more 
complicated  and  original,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  intellect. 

THE  TEACHER*S  AID. 
It  is  the  educator's  principal  task  to  select  for  the 
child  such  material  as  will  furnish  him  with  the  in. 
tellectual  basis  for  his  plays.  Judicious  assistance  in 
this  direction  will  produce  results  of  vast  importance. 
The  puplTs  attention  may  be  directed  to  pictures  of 
natural  objects,  or  to  representations  of  actions,  either 
drawn  upon  paper  or  related  in  the  form  of  fables 
and  tales.  Rousseau,  in  his  "Emilie,''  decidedly 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  maintaining 
that  they  might  be  employed  with  propriety  in  teach- 
ing grown  people,  but  not  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren. He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  immature  mind 
is  neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  receiving  ideas 
under  a  practical  disguise,  but  requires  *<  the  pure 
and  naked  truth;"  and  he  contends,  furthermore, 
that  the  introduction  of  fables,  acquainting  the  pupils 
with  a  false  and  unreal  world,  would  sow  the  seeds 
of  future  prejudices  and  errors,  and  in  many  cases 
tend  rather  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  the  moral 
sentiment.  Notwithstanding  this  great  author's  serious 
charges,  we  expect  the  most  beneficial  results  from  a 
wise  and  economical  application  of  the  means  indi- 
cated above.  It  would  be  a  strange  phenomenon  in- 
deed, if  that  which  was  peculiar  to  the  childhood  of 
mankind,  and  is  emanating  from  the  mind  of  every 
intellectually  active  child  to  the  present  day,  were 
not  suitable  for  children  in  general.  A  proper  under- 
standing of  higher  intellectual  and  moral  ideas  can 
not  be  attained  during  the  earlier  peiiod  of  life,  and 
the  imparting  of  the  **  naked  truth"  at  that  period 
would  prove  an  absolute  impossibility.  Such  a  clear 
comprehension  is  not  even  aimed  at,  and  the  educa- 
tor can  only  attempt  to  give  pictures  of  an  ideal 
world.  The  reception  of  those  pictures  forms  the 
preparatory  process  for  the  acquisiton  of  the  general 
truths  which  the  mature  mind  deduces,  through 
philosophical  investigation,  from  the  phenomena  of 
nature  or  the  history  of  man.  Living  in  a  world  in 
which  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  intellectual  and  the 
sensual  are  blended,  the  child  looks  upon  the  prac- 
tical figures  of  the  fable  and  the  legend  as  ■'  related 
and  applied"  to  him;  and  sympathizing  warmly 
with  their  experiences,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  noble 
emotions  well  up  within  him,  which  will  tend  to 
purify  and  elevate  his  whole  moral  nature.  In  addi- 
tion, we  may  say  that  Rousseau's  apprehensions  are 
not  corroborated  by  history;  for  all  the  great  teachers 
of  mankind  have  availed  themselves  of  this  method 
of  conveying  truth  to  the  masses. 
LIMITS  OF  PLAY. 

With  reference  to  the  limitations  of  play,  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  such  games  as 
prepare  for  the  earnest  pursuit  of  life  and  require  the 
exertion  of  physical  or  mental  force,  and  such  as 
tend  exclusively  to  the  production  of  agreeable  sen- 
sations. Considering  the  former,  the  child's  super- 
fluous strength  is  consumed  in  them,  and  with  the 
relaxation  of  energy  ceases  the  desire  for  recreation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  either 
by  means  of  joyful  sensations  and  perceptions,  or  by 


means  of  physical  excitement  without  the  necessary 
intensity  and  a  definite  purpose,  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  play,  the  determination  of  the  proper  limit  is 
beyond  the  child's  power.  Hence  it  becomes  the 
educator's  duty  to  interfere  at  the  right  moment,  and 
to  train  the  child  to  habits  of  moderation  in  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasure,  as  well  as  ready  submission  of 
the  physical  desire  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Parents 
who  give  a  great  variety  of  expensive  playthings  to 
their  children,  easily  create  a  spirit  of  weakly  indo* 
lence  and  insatiable  greediness.  As  indicated  before, 
the  boy  does  not  appreciate  the  arrow  in  proportion 
to  its  costliness,  but  in  proportion  to  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  selecting,  smoothing,  and  ornamenting  the 
rude  material  of  which  he  has  made  it.  This  peculi- 
arity, involving  intellectual  exertion  and  personal 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  child,  constitutes  the  de- 
veloping agency  of  games.  The  play  of  older  chil- 
dren should  partake  of  the  character  of  labor,  and 
form  a  gradual  transition  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter, as,  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of  a  little  plot  in 
the  garden,  the  use  of  tools  in  manufacturing  vari- 
ous articles,  and,  above  all,  the  collecting,  classifying 
and  preserving  of  minerals,  flowers  and  insects. 
Aside  from  the  valuable  knowledge  acquired  by 
means  of  such  amusements,  a  great  deal  of  energy 
hitherto  wasted  in  rude  or  trivial  discussions  would 
be  bestowed  upon  noble  and  worthy  objects.  The 
youth  would  not  only  find  recreation  and  regain  phy- 
sical and  mental  elasticity,  but  also  by  means  of  in- 
timate intercourse  with  nature  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  habit  which  would  accompany  him  to  manhood, 
and  prove  the  source  of  pure  joys  and  refreshing  and 
elevating  emotions. 

CHANGE  IN  RECREATION. 

The  appetite  for  variety  in  plays  and  the  occupa- 
tions  just  referred  to,  may  be  satisfied,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  manifest  itsel(  too  often  and  too  intensely. 
Having  discovered  and  cultivated  all  the  points  of 
relation  between  the  object  and  himself,  the  child 
enjoys  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  is  inclined  to  dis- 
pense with  the  plaything.  But  the  developing  influ- 
ence of  a  few  days  upon  the  mind  is  sometimes  so 
vast  that  the  child  not  only  looks  with  different  eyes 
upon  the  same  subject,  but  also  perceives  it  in  an  en- 
tirely new  and  extended  light.  Hence  if  the  desire 
for  change  becomes  predominant  and  disturbs  the 
reception  and  retention  of  cognitions,  or  degenerates 
into  sickly  whimsicality,  the  educator  should  attempt 
to  lead  the  attention  of  the  child  gradually  back  to 
the  object  of  which  he  has  grown  tired.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  adopt  compulsory  measures,  as  their  appli* 
cation  would  tend  to  create  an  antipathy  toward  the 
very  thing  which  it  is  desired  should  be  the  means  of 
awakening  new  interest.  The  most  successful  method 
would  consist  in  presenting  the  object  as  if  by  accident, 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  or  in  new  relations.  If,  for 
instance,  a  boy,  having  played  with  a  hollow 
rubber-ball  for  several  weeks,  and  having  observed 
the  most  prominent  properties- -its  form,  smooth- 
ne:>s,  elasticity,  etc. — ^asks  for  another  plaything,  and 
the  father  drops  the  ball  into  a  tub  of  water,  or  into 
a  pond,  the  new  phenomenon  will  excite  the  curios- 
ity of  the  child.  He  will,  by  means  of  experiment, 
strengthen  the  results  of  his  former  impressions,  and 
acquire  a  whole  series  of  new  perceptions.  The 
first  indistinct  idea  of  the  comparative  weight  of  water 
and  air  will  dawn  upon  his  mind,  and  perhaps  his 
imagination  will  people  the  ball  with  soldiers  in  the 
form  of  pins,  and  send  it  as  a  man-of-war  for  the  ex- 
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ploration  of  unknown  regions,  or  look  upon  it  as  an 
island,  and  exile  an  unfortunate  Robinson  Crusoe 
upon  its  sterile  shore.  I  may  state  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  sentence  is  no  simile,  but  based 
upon  a  notice  which  I  found  in  the  letters  of  Madame 
Genlis.  Having  at  a  previous  time  related  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  her  boy,  she  found  him  one 
day  engaged  in  playing  and  talking  to  himself  at  the 
side  of  a  pond.  He  had  a  string  fastened  to  a  ball 
swimming  on  the  wnter,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
former  she  noticed  two  little  figures,  the  one  made 
of  beeswax  the  other  of  pitch.  When  a  violent  pull 
at  the  string  brought  the  wax  figure  under  water,  the 
boy  exclaimed  :  *•  Save  me,  Friday;  save  me,  good 
friend  ;  I  am  in  danger  of  drowning !  "  And  after 
the  ball  had  regained  its  original  position,  he  contin- 
ued:  "Now,  Friday,  we  must  build  a  canoe;  the 
one  which  I  constructed  was  carried  away  by  the 
flood."  In  this  manner  the  boy  amused  himself  for 
hours  with  the  plaything,  his  imagination  carrying 
him  through  all  the  adventures  of  the  exile  on  his 
desolate  island. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  He  is  destined  to  live,  to 
work,  to  suffer,  and  to  enjoy  with  his  fellow.mcn. 
With  the  dawn  of  consciousness  the  social  instinct 
becomes  manifest  and  remains  active  even  to  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age.  Education  should  therefore 
aim  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  habits  as  will  ren- 
der the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community 
at  large  and  to  a  select  circle  of  friends  agreeable 
and  useful.  Children  assemble  in  the  school-room 
by  the  desire  of  their  parents,  and. are  subject  to  rules 
of  discipline  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  But  on 
the  play-ground  they  follow  the  promptings  of  their 
own  natures  in  the  arrangement  of  games  and  the 
selection  of  their  companions.  We  find  here  the 
proper  opportunity  for  the  development  of  those  vir- 
tues which  characterize  the  social  intercourse  of  civ- 
ilized men. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SOCIAL  VIRTUES. 

The  first  condition  of  a  successful  organization  of 
games  consists  in  uniting  the  efforts  of  several  for 
the  attainment  of  a  general  purpose.  The  child  must 
acknowledge  and  respect  the  rights  of  his  equals,  as 
well  as  learn  to  sacrifice  peculiar  notions  and  incli- 
nations for  the  benefit  of  the  majority.  He  experi- 
ences the  world-wide  conflict  between  egotism  and 
sympathy  with  his  kind.  He  learns  not  only  to  ac- 
acommodate  his  disposition  to  that  of  others,  and  to 
suppress  the  momentary  impulses  of  a  rash  temper, 
but  also  to  rise  from  a  state  of  indifference  to  a 
strengthening  exertion  of  his  faculties  in  aii  eager 
combat  with  his  companions.  The  teacher*s  activity 
with  regard  to  these  mental  processes  should  be  lim- 
ited to  prevention  of  extravagance  in  any  direction. 
A  mild  yet  firm  intervention  will  check  the  overbear- 
ing spirit  of  the  imperious,  and  the  waves  of  angry 
impetuosity  will  be  calmed  by  kindness  and  patience, 
while  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  feelings  of  honor  will 
prevent  the  weak  and  fickle  from  becoming  subser- 
vient and  cowardly;  and  an  inciting  word  will  kin- 
dle new  zeal  and  courage  in  the  heart  of  the  timor- 
ous. In  cases  of  obstinacy  and  quarrelsomeness,  a 
separation  from  companions  and  an  exclusion  from 
their  plays  will  prove  an  effective  means  of  correct- 
ing the  bad  tendency.  But  the  reproof  should  not 
be  too  severe;  neither  should  the  educator  exhibit 
any  passion  in  its  administration,  else  he  might 
change  that  which  was  at  first  mere  petulance  into 
obdurate  contumacy,  and  drive  the  pupil  to  decep- 


tion and  hypocrisy.  On  the  other  hand,  repeated 
seclusions  will  poison  the  child's  natural  hilarity, 
deaden  his  sympathies  with  his  pla3rmates,  and  fill  his 
heart  with  malice  and  hatred.  Minute  and  definite 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  isolated  cases  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  child's  individuality  and  particular  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  the  adoption  of  peculiar  mea- 
sures. 

NATURALNESS  AND  FREEDOM. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  natural  and  social 
conditions  under  which  the  development  of  children 
in  our  country  takes  place  result  in  an  early  maturity. 
Any  attempt  to  restrain  this  rapid  growth  would 
prove  detrimental  to  body  and  mind ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  classes  of  society  to  foster  it  artifi- 
cially must  be  condemned  as  still  more  pernicious. 
In  those  circles  it  has  become  customary  to  regard 
the  free  and  poetical  language  of  childhood  as  senti- 
mental nonsense,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  an 
unmeaning  social  jargon.  Here  the  most  popular 
diversions,  consisting  chiefly  in  aping  the  amusements 
of  grown  people,  deprive  youth  of  its  freshest  and 
most  delicate  aroma,  and  utterly  destroy  its  very  vi- 
tality— ^the  pure  cheerfulness  of  the  heart,  which,  in 
the  words  of  Jean  Paul,  **  is  the  heaven  under  which 
everything  but  poison  thrives;  it  opens  the  child  to 
the  penetrating  \11,  receives  nature,  not  loveless  and 
defenceless,  but  loving  and  armed,  and  leU  all  the 
young  powers  rise  like  morning  beams,  and  play 
upon  the  world  and  upon  itself;  it  is  at  once  the 
ground  and  flower  of  virtue,  and  its  crown."  The 
stern  reality  of  life  lifts  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of 
childhood  early  enough,  and  only  heartless  ignorance 
seeks  to  bind  the  wings  of  the  young  imagination 
with  the  shackles  of  a  prosy  and  dry  etiquette.  For 
the  vcrj'  reason  that  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
liberty  favor  an  early  maturity  and  require  an  intense 
exertion  of  our  energies,  rational  education  should 
furnish  the  youth  a  counterbalance  and  secure  for 
him  elasticity  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  by 
providing  for  him  a  natural  and  spontaneous  devel- 
opment under  the  serene  sky  of  a  playful  childhood. 
For  as  our  whole  moral  nature  takes  its  root  in  do- 
mestic education,  and  as  we  owe  the  elements  of 
solid  knowledge  to  school  instruction,  so  many  an 
artist  who  has  realized  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in 
majestic  buildings,  or  in  sublime  paintings,  and  many 
a  poet,  who  has  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  his  moth- 
er-tongue into  the  melodious  songs,  experienced  the 
first  impulses  of  awakening  genius  in  his  solitary 
wanderings  through  the  forest,  or  in  the  circle  of 
merry  companions  on  the  play-ground. — N,  E,  youT" 
nal  of  Education, 
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THE  text  book,  of  course,  is  needed, 
and  careful  study  of  the  branch  treated 
is  essential ;  but  the  mere  "  book  teacher" 
swells  the  list  of  the  incotnpetents ;  and  this 
is,  in  a  measure,  true  even  of  him  who 
brings  to  the  aid  of  the  book  an  active  brain 
and  the  varying  tact  that  presents  the  sub- 
ject before  his  class  from  many  points  of 
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view.  Good  as  this  work  may  be,  still  bet- 
ter work  is  needed. 

The  teacher  for  the  times  should  aim  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times ;  he  should  have  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  He  should  be  awake  to  life  in  its 
thousand  phases.  He  should  be  interested 
in  the  world  around  him,  near  and  afar ;  in 
its  record  of  teeming  events  as  day  by  day 
it  makes  history ;  in  its  art,  in  its  star-eyed 
science,  in  its  literature;  in  its  great-souled 
men,  in  its  best  of  women,  the  fragrance  of 
whose  goodness  like  sweet  incense  pervades 
all  the  records  of  our  race, — and  he  should 
talk  frequently  of  these  things  to  his  pupils, 
having  perhaps  a  stated  ''period"  upon  his 
programme  for  "  topics  of  the  time."  Nor 
should  he  ignore  the  evil  while  he  speaks  of 
the  good,  but  constantly  place  the  wrong 
over  against  the  right,  the .  foul  against  the 
fair,  that  contrasts  sharply  drawn  may  deepen 
the  impression  which  he  desires  to  make. 
The  school-room  '*  talks'*  of  a  good  teacher 
— or  selections  that  he  has  read,  comment- 
ing upon  them,  from  book  or  newspaper — 
are  usually  those  things  longest  remembered 
by  the  pupil.  But  good  judgment  is  essen- 
tial here  as  elsewhere.  JlrCt  the  topic  be  well 
chosen,  hit  straight,  drive  your  nail  home, 
and  stop. 

An  eminent  illustration  of  what  is  here 
meant  may  be  found  in  the  chapel-talks  of 
Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson,  president  of  Roches- 
ter University,  of  which  Professor  J.  H. 
Gilmore  says : 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  "  talks"  or  of  the  influence 
which  ihcy  have  in  educating,  restraining,  and  en- 
nobling our  "  boys."  They  are^  emphatically, 
*•  talks" — not  lectures,  sermons,  or  orations.  Very 
rarely,  I  think,  does  the  doctor  make  the  slightest 
preparation  for  them.  Oftenest — and  always  when 
at  their  best — they  are  impromptu.  Some  passage 
in  the  Scripture  which  he  is  reading  flashes  a  new 
light  upon  his  soul ;  or  some  paragraph  in  the  morn- 
ing's paper  come  back  to  him  with  an  application  to 
the  young  men  before  him  which  he  had  not  thought 
of  when  he  read  it ;  or  his  intense  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  charge  reminds  him  of  tendencies 
which  he  may  have  detected  in  a  wrong  direction — 
and  he  finds  himself  talking  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

The  theme  may  be  anything  you  please,  almost. 
Some  movement  in  European  politics,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  mis- 
constructed,  by  those  who  forget  that  history  in  mak- 
ing is  as  interesting  as  history  made;  the  death  of 
some  great  man,  or  the  discomfiture  of  some  little 
one;  a  question  of  practical  morality  or  personal 
religion  ;  the  claims  of  the  age  on  its  educated  men, 
and  the  way  in  which  those  claims  may  be  met ;  in- 
cipient tendencies  in  college  to  indolence  and  insub- 
ordination— all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  doctor's  net. 
Two  or  three  days  ago  he  defended  the  thesis  that 


the  reason  why  some  men  of  splendid  endowments 
and  substantial  attainments  failed  of  the  very  highest 
success,  was  that  they  lacked  the  faculty  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  demands  of  their  fellows.  When  Henry 
J.  Raymond  died,  he  gave  us  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  education  to  the  editor,  aad  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  the  editor  ought  to  have.  The  assas- 
sination of  James  Fisk  suggested  the  thought  that 
roguery  always  come  to  grief  in  the  long  run.  "Dis- 
establishment" in  Ireland,  communism  in  France, 
railway  monopolies  in  our  own  country,  are  all 
themes  which  were  discussed  when  at  their  freshest, 
and  with  such  reference  to  fundamental  principles, 
with  illustrations  so  apt  and  so  various,  that  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  doctor's  colleagues  were  not  the 
most  interested  of  his  hearers. 

The  doctor's  manner  in  the  chapel  is,  of  course, 
familiar  and  unpretending,  as  a  man's  manner  is 
likely  to  be  who  hardly  knows  that  he  is  talking  at 
all — much  less  thinks  that  he  is  talking  well.  He 
rarely  speaks  over  ten  orfiflen  minutes. 

His  English  is  of  that  terse,  vigorous,  idiomatic 
kind  which  gives  his  hearers  faith  in  the  mother- 
'tongue.  His  illustrations  are  frequent  and  thor- 
oughly eflfective.  Often,  in  his  chapel  talks,  he  rises 
to  a  degree  of  eloquence  which  I  have  never  heard 
him  attain  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  pulpit ;  but  it  is 
the  eloquence  of  downright  scorn  for  all  that  is  mean, 
aud  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  manly. 

Sometimes  he  is  learned — always  he  is  character- 
ized by  that  practical  good  sense  which  has  made 
him,  to  my  mind,  the  first  of  American  educators. 
With  less  of  refined  culture  than  some,  and  less  of 
minute  scholarship  than  others,  he  has  a  breadth  of 
information,  a  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  depth  of  sym- 
pathy, which  make  him  just  the  man  to  help  college- 
students,  by  his  chapel  talks,  to  refer  current  events 
to  scientific  categories. 

That  confidence  in  his  mental  affluence  which  leads 
him  to  scatter  his  gifts  with  such  a  lavish  hand — 
never  holding  himself  in  reserve  for  <*  a  suitable 
occasion" — is,  after  eight  years  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, what,  perhaps,  impresses  me  most  in  President 
Anderson.  His  suitable  occasion  is  when  he  can 
get  face  to  face  with  even  a  single  man  whom  he  can 
help  in  any  way ;  and  nowhere  is  that  fact  more 
apparent  than  in  his  chapel  talks. 


THE  "CHIEF  END"  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr.  Editor:  Your  excellent  ^^r^^^^/yjwr- 
nal  comes  to  us  regularly,  and  our  expecta- 
tions are  always  realized  in  it.  Every  number 
brings  new  and  valuable  matter  upon  varied 
subjects  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  true 
friends  of  educational  advancement.  We 
note,  with  especial  gratification,  the  fact  that 
you  accord  to  Music  its  true  relation,  and 
momentous  value,  in  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation. We  hail  with  delight  this  assurance 
of  advance ;  for  true  educational  progress 
most  surely  demands  the  aid  of  Music.  In 
attainment  of  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
sublime,  what  other  outer  aid  can  be  so  effec- 
tive as  this  ?  We  speak  now  of  music  for 
the  heart;  not  the  mere  execution  by  instru* 
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ment  or  voice,  of  notes  or  tunes,  rendered 
possibly  with  scientific  precision,  but  desti- 
tute of  that  living  power  which  can  move 
the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Not  this  would  we 
have,  but  music  which,  in  its  conception  and 
rendition,  shairbe  such  as  to  awaken  the 
highest  and  best  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable.  Classical  Music,  when  possessed 
of  the  above  power,  holds  justly  the  high 
place  awarded  to  it ;  but  when  devoid  of  this 
power,  it  falls  far  below  the  simple  chant  or 
ballad  that  is  breathed  in  such  living,  heart- 
felt tones  as  shall  thrill  responsive  chords  in 
the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

Musical  "proficients,**  we  know,  will  not 
all  agree  with  the  above  views — but  we  also 
know  that  many  of  our  best  musicians  do 
heartily  endorse  them ;  and  we  here  wish  to 
make,  as  in  point,  a  rather  lengthy  quota- 
tion from  the  Vox  Humana^  written  proba- 
bly by  its  editor.  Prof.  Phelps,  of  Boston. 

Squl  or  Form. — In  connection  with  that  most 
beautiful  composition,  Gottschalk's  "  Last  Hope/' 
the  following  touching  anecdote  is  related :     While 

in  Cuba,  he  was  the  guest  of  a  lady  in  S ,  an 

invalid.  Her  disease  was  an  incurable  one,  and  was 
very  much  aggravated  by  anxiety  regarding  her  son 
who  was  absent.  The  greatest  relief  she  found  was 
in  listening  to  the  playing  of  the  incomparable  pianist, 
who  was  making  his  home  beneath  her  roof.  One 
evening  when  she  was  suffering  more  than  usual,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  play  me 
something."  Gottschalk  took  his  seat  at  the  piano, 
and  improvised  the  beautiful  melody  we  have  men- 
tioned. As  he  brought  out  one  thought  after  another, 
the  idea  took  possession  of  him  that  he  was  playing 
his  last  piece  for  his  afflicted  friend.  The  next  day 
he  departed  for  another  part  of  the  island.    At  the 

expiration  of  a  week,  he  returned  to  S .     As 

be  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  the  town,  he 
heard  the  bell  of  the  little  church  tolling  foraburial. 
Soon  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  him  in  sight  of  the 
church,  and  winding  up  the  pathway  was  seen  the 
funeral  train.  His  heart's  foreboding  had  been  real- 
ized, and  his  dear  friend  had  indeed  passed  away. 
Recalling  the  melody  he  had  played  for  her,  on  their 
last  meeting,  he  arranged  it,  and  named  it  the  "  Last 
Hope."  Always  after,  when  playing  at  private 
soirees,  or  for  friends,  he  finished  his  performance 
with  this  lovely  meditation.  Being  on  one  occasion 
asked  the  reason  for  this,  he  gave  the  explanation  re- 
lated above.  Is  it  strange  that  a  composition  in- 
spired at  such  a  time,  a  whispered  message  from  the 
life  beyond,  should  have  become  one  of  Uie  undying 
pieces  of  our  day  ? 

We  have  instanced  this  composition  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  theme.  We  have  frequently  met  with 
pianists,  (we  beg  pardon,  piano  manipulators,)  who 
boasted  this  piece  as  one  of  their  collection.  We 
have  heard  them  play  it,  and  although  every  note  was 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  time  faultless,  the  perform- 
ance was  no  more  effective,  or  inspiring  than  one  of 
Czerney's  velocity  studies.  Another  player  with  far 
less  executive  ability,  but  vastly  more  jofi/,  would  melt 
the  hearer  in  tears  with  the  same  piece.  The  one 
sees  only  the  notes ;  the  other  perceives  the  interior, 
the  soul  ? 


Our  pianists  and  our  organists  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  souls,  for  when  a  man  cannot  feel  the 
spirit,  the  real  aesthetic  life  of  music,  he  has  lost  his 
soul.  The  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  the  age,  is 
to  make  a  mere  intellectual  matter  of  everything.  And 
when  we  bring  this  idea  into  music,  we  degrade  it  to 
our  own  material  level.  Not  that  we  would  pretend 
to  deny  that  music  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  or- 
der that  govern  the  universe ;  and  to  have  our  music 
what  it  should  be  we  must  understand  those  laws  of 
divine  order.  But  in  pursuing  this  intellectual  study, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  more  interior,  aflfectional 
element  in  the  art,  a  mysterious  something  that  can- 
not be  taught,  cannot  be  studied,  but  of  which  every 
musician  is  conscious,  for  it  is  that  which  gives  him 
his  power  over  his  audience. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  from  our  musical  pro- 
fessors, that  the  "  people  are  not  educated  up  to  clas- 
sical music."  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  people 
are  right,  A  great  deal  that  passes  for  music,  classi- 
cal music,  in  our  day,  is  mere  intellectual,  soulless 
form.  This  style  of  music  will  never  be  the  music  of 
the  people,  and  this  belief  makes  us  happy.  The  peo- 
ple are  led  by  their  hearts  and  not  by  their  heads, 
and  the  cold,  lifeless,  marble-like  statue  will  not 
satisfy  them,  even  although  its  mathematical  propor- 
tions may  be  faultless.  It  will  not  do  to  give  them  "a 
stone"  when  they  ask  for  "bread." 

When  music  is  esteemed  primarily  in  the 
proportion  that  it  elevates  the  heart  and  life, 
and  only  secondarily  as  an  intellectual 
training  and  social  amusement,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  it  have  attained  its  true 
end  and  purpose.  m.  a.  b. 


LEARNING  AND  LONG  LIFEJ! 


A  FLIPPANT  young  man  once  de- 
clared to  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Hayne, 
that  uneducated  preachers  succeeded  better 
than  those  who  were  college-bred.  **  How 
much  ignorance  does  it  require,"  asked 
Hayne,  *' to  make  a  successful  preacher?" 

Our  agricultural  population,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  deprecated  college-learning  as  un- 
fitting a  man  for  farm-life.  The  farmers* 
sons  that  were  destined  for  other  vocations 
were  sent  to  classical  schools  \  but  those  who 
were  to  adhere  to  the  paternal  calling  were 
taught  only  to  "  read,  write,  and  cipher.'* 
As  though  to  increase  the  conviction  that 
farming  was  sordid  and  low-lived,  a  farmer 
was  generally  selected  for  the  clown  in  the 
dialogues  or  minor  theatricals  at  rural  school 
exhibitions,  and  ambitious  lads  were  thus 
early  taught  to  dis-esteem  their  fathers' 
calling. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  forcible 
objection  made  to  such  instruction,  is  the 
supposition  that  academical  and  collegiate 
courses  exhaust  and  shorten  the  life.  It  is 
an  old  saw  that  ''every  generation  grows 
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wiser  and  weaker."  Those  who  have  given 
way  so  far  as  to  sanction  higher  education 
for  young  men,  are  more  or  less  adverse  to 
the  bestowing  of  like  advantages  upon  young 
women.  For  centuries  every  college  has 
been  but  as  a  convent  for  uncowled  monks ; 
women  have  been  routed  out  of  the  medical 
and  other  professions  which  they  once  exer- 
cised, and  girls  have  been  kept  away  from 
school,  or  instructed  only  in  institutions 
where  they  would  be  taught  superficially,  so 
that  however  much  they  might  learn,  they 
would  really  know  but  little. 

Recently  a  learned  gentleman,  late  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, has  published  a  treatise  on  *^  Sex  in 
Mducationy^  which  asserts  that  a  girl  during 
the  growing  period,  owing  to  certain  physio- 
logical peculiarities,  "  will  not  have  as  much 
power  left  for  the  tasks  of  the  school,  as  the 
boy,  of  whom  Nature  requires  less  at  the  cor- 
responding epoch,"  and  that  "identical 
education  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  crime  before 
God  and  humanity,  that  physiology  protests 
against,  and  that  experience  weeps  over." 
He  thus  makes  an  argument  for  Harvard 
College  on  this  subject. 

The  editors  of  the  Boston  magazines,  we 
notice,  receive  th^se  assertions  ex  cathedra  ; 
and  we  presume  would  exclude  from  their 
pages  any  thing  which  we  might  say,  pro- 
pounding a  different  sentiment.  Yet  Dr. 
Clarke  has  not  established  his  propositions 
on  data  which  are  broad  enough  to  be  a 
proper  basis  for  our  action.  Certainly,  high- 
ly cultivated  women,  like  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stael,  Caroline  Herschel,  Mary 
Somerville,  Maria  Mitchell,  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  are  examples  of  thorough 
"masculine"  culture  combined  with  a  full 
vital  power  and  feminine  nature,  that  ought 
to  go  far  toward  contravening  his  doctrines. 

Besides,  this  extraordinary  physical  de- 
terioration and  mortality  is  not  peculiar  to 
women.  The  young  men  graduating  from 
colleges  where  girls  are  not  admitted  make 
a  worse  showing.  The  **  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation^ of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for 
March,  1872,"  presents  statistics  from  Hai;- 
vard  College,  Yale,  Dartmouth  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  all  New  England  institu- 
tions, which  seem  to  put  the  argument  of 
the  learned.ex-professor  at  obvious  disadvan- 
tage. By  the  census  of  i860,  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  preceding,  out  of  61,405 
males  dying  between  twenty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  59  per  cent,  were  under  forty; 
whereas  out  of  1,022  graduates  of  these  four 
institutions,  84  per  cent,  were  between  twenty 


and  forty  years  of  age — showing  that  life  in 
colleges  exhausted  a  man's  chances  for  lour 
gevity. 

"  From  this  it  seems,"  says  General  Eaton, 
"  that  a  good  many  young  men  die  shortly 
after  completing  their  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional studies;  that  another  fatal  period 
comes  after  the  strenuous  and  exhaasting 
labors  of  early  manhood ;  and  a  third  soon 
after  the  star  of  life  has  passed  its  zenith." 
"A  large  number  of  these  deaths,"  he  re- 
marks, "seem  to  be  caused  by  injudicious 
study  and  violation  of  any  other  hygienic 
laws  before,  during,  and  after  college  life." 

The  like  considerations,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  be  had  in  regard  to  the  other  sex. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  84  per  cent,  of 
college-bred  women  die  before  attaining  the 
age  of  forty ;  or  that  they  are  unfitted  by 
college-life  for  all  the  functions  and  offices 
of  life,  as  young  men  are  not.  We  do  not 
see  how  they  well  can  be.  We  do  not  bate 
a  line  of  denunciation  of  low  and  vicious 
personal  and  social  habits  on  their  part; 
multitudes  of  our  population  of  both  sexes, 
at  school  and  elsewhere,  are  virtual  suicides. 

Quetelet  and  Smits  assert  **  that  at  the 
period  usually  set  apart  to  educational  life, 
the  mortality  of  girls  is  greater  than  that  of 
boys."  This  cannot  be  true.  General  Ea- 
ton shows  from  tables  and  statistics,  that  **  a 
law  of  nature,  almost  uniform  throughout 
the  world,  produces  a  greater  number  of 
male  than  female  births,"  the  rate  of  excess 
in  the  United  States  being  about  six  in  the 
one  hundred ;  yet  the  excess  of  males  does 
not  continue.  In  1869  the  relative  mortali- 
ty of  the  sexes  was  as  follows :  under  one 
year  of  age  60,876  males,  49,569  females ; 
under  five  years  of  age  109,505  males,  93,- 
708  females;  from  five  to  ten,  13,714  males, 
12,615  females;  ten  to  fifteen,  8,186  males, 
to  7,793  females.  By  this  time  the  females 
having  come  into  the  majority,  the  death- 
rate  now  preponderates  on  the  other  side ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  9,521  males  to  10,741 
females;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  12,539 
males  to  131449  females.  The  fact  is  that  the 
female  of  the  human  race,  as  among  animals, 
is  endowed  with  a  greater  stock  of  vital 
power  and  capacity  for  endurance.  The 
allegation  that  college-privileges  deteriorate 
the  physique  of  women  is,  besides,  partial  in 
its  applicationn.  Nine-tenths  of  the  assert- 
ed disabilities  are  inherent  in  the  mode  of 
life  and  not  in  organization.  Idleness,  ennui, 
and  the  peculiar  stimulation  of  the  emotion- 
al nature  so  common  to  modem  novel-read- 
ers, do  the  mischief  of  disordering  and  ster- 
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ilizing ;  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  suffer  most  in  this  way,  and  per- 
haps oftenest  go  to  college.  But  their  own 
bad  habits,  and  not  the  severe  study,  disor- 
ders them.  Scientific  culture  tends  to  draw 
them  from  these  debilitating  practices  and 
so  to  benefit  their  health.  Dietetic  habits, 
sugar-eating  for  example,  may  impair'  it — 
study,  never.  But  it  is  known  to  physiolo- 
gists that  sugar  in  all  its  forms,  and  alcohol, 
are  anaphrodisiac  and  sterilizing.  Negroes 
on  sugar  plantations  die  out;  and  cattle  fed 
on  sugar-house  molasses,  will  not  produce 
offspring.  Scrutinize  the  dietary,  and  hunt 
out  sweetmeats  and  candy,  and  the  clinical 
observations  of  Dr.  Clarke  would  probably 
be  fully  accounted  for.  The  evils  of  **  iden- 
tical education  '*  are  imaginary.  Female 
schools  and  female  courses  of  study,  are  no 
more  sensible  than  families  constituted  of 
female  children  only,  and  tables  supplied 
with  female  food.  Indeed,  there  is  more 
actual  capacity  for  hard  study  when  youths 
and  maidens  are  in  school  together ;  there 
is  a  natural,  divine,  eternal  law,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  which  the  presence  of  each  sex  in- 
cites, inspires  and  strengthens  the  other. 

Nor  can  we  believe  that  high  culture  of  the 
mind  tends  to  debility  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution. Our  men  of  learning  appear  to 
live  as  long  as  others,  and  even  longer ;  and 
in  Europe,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  has  increas- 
ed. * '  From  what  we  can  learn  by  Marshall's 
tables,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
one-half  of  all  children  born  perished  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  average  length  of 
life  of  the  whole  population  was  eighteen 
years.  The  proportion  of  mortality  to  the 
whole  population  in  1631  was  one  in  twen- 
ty-one. In  the  seventeenth  century  one- 
half  of  all  the  children  born  died  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1 700  the 
proportion  of  mortality  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  one  in  about  thirty-three ;  and  in 
1750  it  was  calculated  at  one  in  twenty- 
seven.  But  in  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion lived  over  twenty-seven  years.  During 
the  last  forty  years  of  that  century  one-half 
lived  over  thirty-two  years.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  at  birth  has  been  increas- 
ed to  about  forty  eight.** 

In  the  United  States,  the  deaths  in  1850 
averaged  twenty-eight  to  every  two  thousand, 
and  in  i860  twenty-five — ^an  average  increase 
of  three.  We  have  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  tendency  is  still  existing.  It 
is  more  probable  that  repression  is  slaying 


hecatombs  where  undue  culture  has  its  sin- 
gle sacrifices.  Let  us  then,  stand  for  cul- 
ture to  develop  perfect  manhood  and  perfect 
womanhood,  as  the  means  of  long  life,  and 
what  is  better,  a  full  life.  The  more  com- 
pletely our  education  is  after  the  model  of 
Nature,  the  more  perfectly  will  we  realize  its 
grand  purposes.  **  Neither  is  the  man  with- 
out the  woman,  neither  is  the  woman  with- 
out the  man  in  the  Lord;  '*  nor  should  they 
be  other  than  associates  and  co-ordinates  ia 
education,  as  well  as  in  all  their  life-work. 
The  Medical  Eclectic. 


MUD  PIES. 


BY  MARY  ALLEN  WEST. 


'<  T  RESIGN  my  honors  most  gladly,"  said  Flora, 

1.  giving  her  school-keys  to  Miss  Annie.  "  I 
don't  fancy  school-teaching  much,  any  way ;  but  I 
believe  I  could  have  stood  it  a  little  longer,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  creek,"  she  added,  pr>inting  to 
the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  school- 
house  stood ;  *'  it's  the  very  plague  of  my  life.  You 
need  not  stare,"  in  answer  to  Annie's  wide-eyed  look 
of  wonder,  ••  it  just  is ;  the  children  are  bewitched 
with  it,  and  away  they  rush,  the  moment  they  are  let 
out,  at  recess  or  noon ;  and  it's  the  hardest  work  in 
the  world  to  get  them  back  when  the  bell  rings;  and 
when  they  do  come  they  are  mud  from  their  head  to 
their  heels ;  I  think  some  of  if  strikes  through  to 
the  brain,  too,  such  a  stupid  set  as  they  are !"  Miss 
Flora,  clear  out  of  breath  stopped,  and  Annie  in- 
quired, "  What  do  they  do  there  ?"  "  Do  !  1  don't 
know,  except  make  guys  of  themselves ;  make  mud 
pies,  I  presume,"  and  the  fine  lady  fluttered  her 
flounces  in  utter  disgust.  "  Do  you  ever  help  them?" 
asked  Mary.  "  Help  them!  help  them  play  in  a  mud 
puddle!"  The  eyes  opened  wide  and  the  be-ringed 
hands  went  up  in  huly  horror.  Just  then  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  take  Flora  away,  and  Mary  rang  the  bell 
for  school. 

In  came  the  scholars,  just  such  sturdy,  barefooted 
and  sun -browned  girls  as  you  and  1  have  often 
taught.  "  Not  stupid  looking  by  any  means,"  Mary 
thought;  "brim  full  of  the  irrepressible  energy  of 
the  •  universal  Yankee  nation ;'  and  it  depends  on 
the  teacher  whether  this  energy  shall  develop  into 
study  or  into  mischief."  The  thought  of  directing 
this  surplus  energy  never  entered  Miss  Flora's  curly 
pate;  all  she  thought  of  was  to  repress  it.  Of  course 
she  failed,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  she  gave  up 
the  school  to  Annie. 

That  first  morning  passed,  aS  most  first  school  days 
do*,  the  scholars'  time  being  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween study  of  their  books  and  of  their  new  teacher. 
When  the  geography  class  was  called  they  made 
some  queer  blunders;  as,  "  An  island  is  a  portioh  of 
water  extending  into  the  land,"  and  "  A  cape  is  a 
point  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 'water."  Miss 
Annie  smiled  and  said :  <*  At  noon  we  will  try  to 
find  an  island  and  a  cape  and  see  what  they  are 
like." 

Lunch  was  soon  dispatched,  and  off  the  children 
scampered  to  their  beloved  play- ground  where  Miss 
Annie  soon  joined  them.    The  stream  was  a  pretty 
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one,  winding  around  in  wayward  fashion,  forming 
the  boundary  between  prairie  and  woodland.  The 
children  were  "  up  to  their  eyes  in  work,"  (and  in 
mud  too),  the  girls  in  moulding  mud  images,  which 
to  worship  would  have  transgressed  no  command- 
ment in  the  decalogue,  and  the  boys,  in  building  a 
mud  dam.  They  worked  hard,  but  their  success  was 
hardly  commensurate  with  their  efforts ;  I  think  the 
trouble  was  not  so  much  in  the  boys,  as  in  the  ma- 
terial. Our  prairie  state,  indulgent  mother  as  she  is, 
don't  furnish  stones  with  which  her  pocket-edition 
citizens  can  build  dams,  and  mud  is  not  a  very  sure 
dependence  in  running  water. 

**  I*ve  come  to  look  for  that  cape  and  island  we 
could  not  find  in  our  geography  lesson,*'  Miss  Annie 
said. 

"Oh!  but  they're  in  the  ocean,"  said  Molly ;  *<a 
cape  is  a  point  of  land  extending  into  the  sea,"  she 
added,  proved  to  show  she  had  learned  something 
since  missing  in  the  morning. 

'*  Would  not  it  be  a  cape  if  extending  into  any 
other  body  of  water !"  Molly  was  in  doubt,  but 
Jessie,  taking  the  cue,  exclaimed,  "  Course  it  would; 
ma's  cape's  a  cape,  and  my  cape's  a  cape ;  though 
one's  big  and  the  other's  little." 

"  Then  a  point  of  land  extending  into  our  Cedar 
Fork  is  a  cape  ?"  interrogated  Miss  Annie.  "  Yes, 
and  I  know  where  there''s  a  beautiful  one,"  cried 
Fanny,  bounding  away,  and  the  rest  all  followed. 
Just  round  the  hill  the  creek  made  a  turn,  and  there, 
jutting  out  into  the  water  was  a  cape,  **  just  as  good 
one  as  was  ever  in  a  geography  book,"  Mary  said. 
"  Isn't  it  funny  to  have  a  real,  sure  enough  cape  right 
under  our  noses,  and  we  never  know  it,"  said  Carrie. 
**  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  find  anything  else  out  of  a 
geography  book,"  said  Miss  Annie,  casting  her  eye 
down  stream,  where  the  waters  spread  out  into  shal 
lows,  embracing  a  minnie  island  on  their  bosom, 
where  an  elder  bush  was  growing.  "  An  island," 
exclaimed  the  now  open-eyed  children.  "  A  baby 
island,  with  a  baby  tree  on  it." 

Instead  of  the  black  l^am  of  their  mud  pie  forma- 
tion, the  "  cape"  on  which  they  stood  was  covered 
with  sand,  "  not  nice  and  white  like  sea  sand,  but 
cleaner  than  mud,"  Annie  said  to  herself.  She  took 
a  stick  and  began  marking  in  the  sand,  the  children 
eagerly  watching  each  stroke.  *•  See  !  see  I "  broke 
from  them  in  delighted  chorus,  "  she's  drawing  our 
creek;  there's  the  cape  and  the  island  and  the  hill 
and  the  school- house."  Sure  enough,  there  they  all 
were,  not  so  artistically  done  but  that  each  child 
thought  she  could  do  the  same,  but  so  plain  that  each 
recognized  the  picture. 

Straightway  a  dozen  little  sticks,  in  a  dozen  eager 
hands,  were  tracing  the  familiar  outlines.  If  Miss 
Annie  suffered  any  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the 
nipping  in  the  bud  any  genius  for  sculpture  showing 
itself  in  the  modeling  of  clay  statues,  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  of  the  possible  painters  she 
had  started  on  their  grand  career  by  these  drawing 
lessons  in  the  sand.  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the 
sand ;  soon  slates  and  paper  were  brought  into  re- 
quisition, and  before  school  closed,  the  walls  of  tne 
old  school-house  were  ornamented  with  well-exe- 
cuted sketches,  made  by  the  children.  But  these 
drawing  lessons  were  only  incidental;  geography 
was  the  main  business  in  hand.  Subsequent  explor- 
ations discovered  promontories,  peninsulas,  gulfs, 
straits  and  lakes,  and  these  definitions,  as  well  as 
those  of  cape  and  island,  were  stored  away  in  the 
children's  minds  among  the  unforgetables. 


Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  dam  was  not  very 
encouraging.  Each  night  washed  away  the  greater 
part  of  each  day's  work.  The  climax  was  reached 
on  a  Thursday  night,  when  a  terrible  thunder-shower 
carried  away  everv  vestige  of  their  cherished  mill, 
dam.  A  "  blue"  looking  set  of  boys  gathered  on  its 
site  Friday  noon.  "  Let's  give  it  up,"  said  Ned,  dis- 
consolately. Evidently  he  had  lost  all  hope,  and  as 
he  usually  had  a  much  larger  supply  of  that  com- 
modity than  any  one  else,  you  can  imagine  the  state 
of  his  lellows.  "  Oh !  I  wouldn't,"  said  Miss  Annie, 
who  had  come  up  unobserved;  "the  beavers  can 
teach  you  how  to  build  your  dam."  '*  But  who  ever 
saw  a  beaver,  to  know  how  they  do?"  said  Charley, 
too  thoroughly  discouraged  to  entertain  any  new 
idea. 

*<  I  never  saw  one,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  they 
build  their  dams;  let  us  go  over  there  in  the  shade, 
and  I'll  tell  you."  They  crossed  the  foot-bridge, 
and  climbed  the  wood-covered  hill  beyond.  Seating 
herself  on  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  boys  gathered 
round  her.  Miss  Annie  opened  a  basket  she  carried, 
saying,  **  I  feared  the  storm  had  washed  away  your 
dam,  and  so  brought  something  which  may  help  you 
in  rebuilding  it."  The  boys  eyed  the  basket,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  expect  from  it  a  spade  or  a  pile- 
driver.  She  brought  out  neither,  but  a  dainty  skele- 
ton head,  the  head  of  a  beaver.  *'  If  we  haven't  seen 
a  beaver,  we  can  learn  from  his  teeth  how  he  works. 
Look  at  these  back  ones;  the  enamel — this  hard 
white  stufi  which  is  all  on  the  outside  of  ours — is 
here,  you  see,  in  layers,  standing  on  end,  with  the 
ivory  between.  The  ivory  wears  out  fastest,  leaving 
the  enamel  always  with  sharp  edges — self-grinding 
knives  these  back  teeth  are."  **  Don't  I  wish  our 
reaper  and  mower  had  that  kind  of  knives,"  broke 
in  Tom,  a  martyr  to  the  grindstone.  "  Cannot  you 
invent  some?"  said  Miss  Annie,  laughing;  «  here  is 
a  hint  for  you.  I  wonder  some  Yankee  has  not 
acted  on  it  before.  Bat  the  strangest  things  are  their 
front  teeth — rodent  or  gnawing  teeth  we  call  them, 
and  class  animals  which  have  them  together,  and 
call  the  class  Rodentia.  Rats,  squirrels,  and  ever  so 
many  more  animals  belong  to  this  class.  See  what 
a  queer  shape  they  are !  curved  in  such  a  way  they 
could  not  tear  a  piece  of  meat,  but  exactly  adapted 
to  gnawing.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  them  is, 
they  grow  continually,  just  as  fast  as  they  wear  out. 
If  one  is  broken  out,  the  opposite  one,  not  having 
anything  to  rub  off  against,  keeps  on  growing,  till  it 
pierces  the  other  jaw,  whenever  the  animal  tries  to 
shut  its  mouth.  I  once  saw  a  rat  with  such  a  tooth. 
This  skeleton  is  so  dry  I  can  draw  these  rodent  teeth 
out  their  full  length,"  and  she  drew  and  drew  till 
the  tooth  lay  in  her  hand,  a  perfect  semi-circle,  three 
inches  from  tip  to  tip.  With  teeth  like  that  it  is  not 
so  wonderful  that  the  beaver  can  cut  down  trees," 
continued  Miss  Annie,  when  the  hoys  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  head.  "Trees  I  Miss  Annie,  you 
don't  mean  big  trees  !  such  a  little  head  as  that !" 
cried  Jacob.  "  Yes,  see  here,"  and  she  drew  from 
her  basket  a  piece  of  wood,  bearing  marks  of  beav- 
er's teeth.  «  They  cut  that  tree  down,  and  you  see 
from  this  section  it  must  have  been  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body."  "  What  for  ?"  And  Miss  Annie  told 
them  the  wonderful  way  in  which  beavers  build  their, 
dams,  felling  the  log  to  lie  across  the  stream,  cutting 
and  sharpening  stakes,  which  they  set  in  two  rows 
as  firm  and  true  as  any  pile-driver  could  set  them, 
and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  woven  boughs, 
packed  firmly  with  mud  and  gravel.    <*  But  could 
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they  build  a  dam  long  enough  to  reach  across  Cedar 
Fork  ?"  asked  Tom,  the  doubter.  *•  The  creek  is 
about  twelve  feet  wide  here,  isn't  it?  I  think  the 
beavers  could  manage  it ;  they  often  build  dams  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom." Tom  looked  crest-fallen,  but  Ned,  fired  with 
zeal  not  to  be  so  badly  outdone  by  the  beavers, 
sprang  up,  exclaiming,  "  Let's  us." 

"  Let's  what?"  asked  Bob.  "  Let's  build  a  dam, 
the  way  the  beavers  build.  Why  hadn't  we  sense  to 
think  of  that  way  before?" 

And  so  the  dam  was  builded,  and  so  the  boys 
learned  a  lesson,  both  in  dam  building  and  in  patient 
continuing  in  endeavor,  from  the  beavers. 

Nor  was  it  the  only  lesson  they  learned.  "  I  say. 
Miss  Annie,  have  you  any  more  heads  with  the  meat 
all  off?"  asked  Tom  one  day,  after  an  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  beaver  question.  "  Yes,  ever  so  many. 
I'll  show  them  to  you  one  at  a  time,  so  you  will  not 
get  them  mixed."  So,  day  by  day  she  brought  skel- 
eton heads,  which  she  had  collected  and  prepared 
for  this  special  purpose,  making  the  children  under- 
stand how  from  the  structure  of  an  animal's  skull 
and  teeth  you  can  learn  what  it  lived  upon,  how  it 
obtained  its  prey,  and  ever  so  many  more  things, 
quite  enough  to  classify  it  accurately.  She  had  a 
sheep's  head  as  an  example  of  Ruminantia,  a  hog's 
head,  of  Pachydermata,  a  dog's  head,  of  Carnivora ; 
heads  of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes.  And  she  so  ex. 
plained  the  peculiarities  of  each  division,  that  before 
winter  the  smallest  child  in  school  knew  the  classifi- 
cations of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  was  interested  in 
its  study.  Thus  did  Miss  Annie  utilize  mud  pies 
and  mill  dams,  transforming  them  from  the  nuisances 
of  which  Miss  Flora  complained,  into  stepping-stones 
by  which  she  reached  the  hearts  and  minds  of  her 
scholars. — Illinois  Schoolmaster. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


ON  THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 


THE  following  list  of  examination  ques- 
tions is  continued  from  our  last  issue. 
It  was  given,  at  intervals,  by  Co.  Supt.  J. 
A.  Gregory,  of  Clearfield  county,  at  a  recent 
session  of  his  institute,  the  teachers  having 
been  formed  into  classes  for  this  purpose. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  discipline  ? 
(See  Webster's  Unabridged). 

2.  What  are  the  two  leading  objects  of  discipline 
in  a  school  ? 

3.  What  motives  should  be  addressed  as  incen- 
tives to  right  conduct  in  the  pupil  ? 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  incentives  to  right  actions 
that  you  conceive  to  be  superior  to  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  give  reasons. 

5.  What  is  the  source  of  all  bad  conduct  ? 

6.  What  relation  does  constant  and  useful  employ- 
ment sustain  to  the  good  conduct  of  pupils  and  the 
good  order  of  a  school  ? 

7.  What  relation  does  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
school-room  sustain  to  good  order? 

8.  Why  ought  the  teacher  to  make  the  school- 
room and  exercises  attractive  to  his  pupils  ? 

9.  What  relation  does  bad  air  sustain  to  the  dis- 
order of  a  school  ? 


10.  What  has  the  poor  health,  either  of  the  teacher 
or  his  pupils,  to  do  with  a  disorderly  school  ? 

1 1 .  Why  is  a  carefully -revised  system  of  school 
management  necessary  to  secure  good  order  ? 

12.  Why  are  firmness  and  consistency  of  character 
in  a  teacher,  indispensable  to  the  same  result  ? 

13.  How  does  a  carefully  devised  and  faithfully 
executed  programme  of  recitation  and  study  tend  to 
secure  good  order  ? 

14.  Why  is  a  noisy  and  boisterous  manner  in  the 
teacher  promotive  of  disorder  ? 

15.  How  does  a  firm  and  quiet  demeanor  tend  to 
the  opposite  result  ? 

16.  Why  should  corporal  punishment  rarely  be 
used? 

17.  Name  such  modes  of  punishment  as  you  deem 
improper  in  a  school. 

18.  When  should  a  penalty  be  imposed  in  private, 
and  when  in  presence  of  the  school  ? 

19.  How  much  of  a  teacher's  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  government  ? 

20.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  detaining 
pupils  at  recess  and  after  school  for  bad  conduct  or 
neglect  ot  duty  ? 

21.  By  what  means  would  you  seek  to  prevent 
tardiness  and  absence  ? 

22.  What  are  some  of  the  evils  of  these  bad  habits  ? 

23.  To  what  extent  are  parents  responsible  for 
tardiness  and  absence  ? 

24.  By  what  means  would  you  seek  to  form  studi- . 
ous  habits  in  your  pupils  ? 

25.  Why  should  the  aim  of  all  government  be  to 
promote  self-control  ? 

26.  What  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  self- 
government  in  the  community  or  state? 

27.  How  can  a  teacher  who  fails  to  control  him- 
self secure  self-control  in  his  pupils? 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-ROGMS. 

1.  What  are  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere? 

2.  In  what  way  are  these  constituents  associated  ? 

3.  What  is  the  ofHce  of  oxygen  in  respiration  ? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  ? 

5.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  breathing  pure 
oxygen  ? 

6.  What  of  inhaling  pure  nitrogen  ? 

7.  What  is  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ? 

8.  Name  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
carbon. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  more  common  sources  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  ? 

10.  What  causes  tend  to  produce  it  in  the  school- 
room? 

11.  Name  some  of  the  more  injurious  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of  impure  air  by  pupils. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the 
throat  when  present  in  quantity. 

13.  What  are  its  effects  upon  the  brain  ? 

14.  How  does  it  affect  the  mind  ?     Why  ? 

15.  What  other  combinations  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen are  deleterious  to  health? 

16.  How  does  the  effect  of  carbonic  oxide  upon 
the  animal  economy  differ  from  that  of  carbonic  acid  ? 

1 7.  Why  b  its  presence  more  dangerous  than  the 
latter? 

18.  What  diseases  are  likely  to  be  produced  by 
foul  air  in  the  school-room  ? 

19.  How  may  you  account  for  the  frequently  dull 
and  stupid  condition  of  children  in  school  ? 

20.  How  many  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  pure  air  are 
necessary  to  the  health  of  an  adult  ? 
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21.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  be 
allowed  for  each  child  in  a  primary  school  ? 

22.  What  relation  should  the  method  of  heating  a 
school-room  bear  to  the  ventilation  ? 

23.  Why  is  a  room  heated  by  direct  radiation 
alone,  difficult  to  ventilate  ?  What  is  the  best  method 
of  ventilation  in  the  summertime?^ 

24.  How  would  you  aim  to  secure  sufficient  fresh 
air  in  case  no  system  of  ventilation  were  provided 
in  your  school-room  ? 

25.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  small  fire-place 
and  chimney,  or  an  air-tube  and  register,  leading 
from  a  school-room  ? 

26.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  lowering  the 
windows  during  school  hours  ?  What  are  the  objec- 
tions, if  any,  to  opening  doors  and  yrindows  at  recess  ? 

27.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pure  air  into  a  room,  as  well  as  for  the  expul- 
sion of  foul  air  from  it? 

28.  Why  should  not  cold  air  currents  be  allowed 
to  strike  the  children  ? 

^9.  At  about  what  temperature  should  the  air  of  a 
school  room  be  held  ? 

30.  What  are  some  of  the  more  injurious  effects  of 
too  warm  rooms? 

31.  Why  should  every  school-room  be  provided 
with  a  good  thermometer  ? 

32.  Why  should  some  means  for  evaporating  an 
adequate  amount  of  water  be  provided  in  connection 
'with  the  heating  apparatus? 

33.  Why  do  candles,  lamps,  &c.,  bum  dimly  in 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments  ? 

34.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bum  charcoal  in  an 
open  vessel  in  a  close  room  ? 

35.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  descend  into  old  and 
nnused  wells,  vaults,  and  other  deep  places  ? 

36.  What  precaution  should  ulways  be  observed 
before  entering  such  places  ? 

37.  Why  should  the  exit  for  the  foul  air  of  a  room 
be  near  the  floor  rather  than  the  ceiling  ? 

38.  Why  should  the  warm  and  pure  air  be  ad- 
mitted  near  the  floor  ? 

39.  On  what  condition  is  it  possible  to  expel  foul 
air  from  an  apartment  ? 

40.  Why  is  it  better  slightly  to  lower  the  upper 
sash  than  to  be  deprived  of  pure  air  ? 

41.  Upon  the  operation  of  what  law  of  gases  does 
this  method  of  ventilation  tend  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air  in  a  room  ? 

42.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  diffusion  of 
gases? 

43.  What  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  human 
race  do  you  suppose  results  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  foul  air  ? 

44.  How  far  are  teachers  responsible  for  the  pro- 
per ventilation  of  the  school- room  ?    Why  ? 

45.  How  far  are  they  responsible  for  the  preva- 
lence of  correct  ideas  upon  the  subject  in  the  com 
munity  ? 

46.  To  what  extent  should  teachers  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  their  pupils  ? 

47.  What  excuse  have  teachers  for  ignorance 
upon  these  subjects  ? 

48.  What  is  your  opinion  of  those  who  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher  without  properly  quali- 
fying themselves  for  their  duties  ? 

Next  to  theology  I  give  to  music  the  highest  place 
and  honor.  And  we  see  how  David  and  all  the 
saints  have  wrought  their  godly  thoughts  into  verse, 
rhyme  and  song. — Luther, 


THEORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  pretext  which  is  sometimes  set  up 
by  polemics  of  widely  different  affini- 
ties, that  our  public  schools,  because  they  do 
not  directly  teach  religion  and  morality,  are 
therefore  irreligious  and  immoral,  seems  to 
us  to  involve  two  very  obvious  sophisms.  It 
assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  public 
schools  are  intended  to  teach  religion  and 
morality ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  they 
come  short  of  their  function.  In  the  second 
place,  it  assumes  that  secular  education  that 
does  not  inculcate  the  great  principles  of  re- 
ligion, of  morality,  is  no  education  at  all,  or 
rather  a  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  of 
education.  It  leaves  out,  it  is  alleged,  the 
primary  and  most  important  end. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  assert  that  the 
public  schools,  in  the  proper  theory  of  their 
uses,  are  not  intended  and  were  never  intended 
to  indoctrinate  their  pupils  in  any  scheme 
of  religious  belief  or  any  system  of  moral 
obligation.  These  highly  important  objects 
are  deemed  to  be  more  wisely  left  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  churches,  to  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  family  life,  and  to  individual 
aspiration  and  effort.  The  schools  are  simply 
instituted  to  provide  a  means  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  degree  of  intelligence  among 
every  class  of  the  community  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  citizen  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  his  fundamental  duties  as  a 
citizen.  They  are  exclusively  and  wholly 
civil  institutions.  In  our  peculiar  form  of 
political  society,  where  every  man  partici- 
pates to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  it  is  universally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
general  and  individual  liberty  that  every  man 
so  participating  in  the  public  life  should  be 
possessed  of  the  primary  requisites,  at  least, 
of  intelligent  action.  He  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  if  no  more,  because  reading 
and  writing  are  indispensable  to  any  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  to  any 
intelligent  discharge  of  public  official  duties. 
He  is,  in  fact,  not  an  American  man,  but  a 
man  of  some  other  clime  and  state  of  things, 
without  those  qualifications.  If  he  cannot 
read,  the  ticket  or  list  of  candidates  which 
is  put  in  his  hands  becomes  a  mere  blank 
paper.  He  cannot  tell  whether  the  vote  he 
deposits  is  for  the  men  of  his  choice  or  a 
vote  imposed  upon  his  ignorance.  If  he 
cannot  write,  he  is  disqualified  from  holding 
any  ublic  position  which  as  a  citizen  he  is 
eligiole  to  hold,  and  which  he  ought  to  hold 
at  times,  in  acquittal  of  his  fair  share  of  the 
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general  responsibility.  Again,  reading  and 
writing  are  both  necessary  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  public 
discussion  of  men  and  measures  which  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  precede,  and  in  some 
degree  to  determine,  an  intelligent  ballot. 

In  a  word,  reading  and  writing  are  condi- 
tions of  liberty,  and  as  the  proper  end  and 
function  of  government  is  to  maintain  these 
conditions,  the  government  has  not  only  a 
right,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  provision 
for  them  by  apt  arrangements.  Whether  the 
establishment  of  free  public  schools  in  which 
elementary  education  is  imparted  is  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  arriving  at  the  end,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  directly  reached 
by  making  this  primary  education  a  requisite 
to  citizenship,  is  another  question  which  we 
shall  not  now  discuss. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  said  that  an  education 
which  does  not  comprise  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  is  an  imperfect  and  even 
pernicious  education.  That  it  is  imperfect, 
when  we  regard  the  great  end  of  education 
— the  training  of  a  human  being  in  the 
rightful  mastery  of  all  his  forces,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical — must  be 
admitted.  Nearly  all  forms  of  education 
are,  in  that  sense,  imperfect.  But  we  deny 
that  the  education  of  the  free  schools  is 
imperfect  in  the  light  of  the  simple  politi- 
cal and  civic  purpose  it  was  designed  to  sub- 
serve. These  schools  are  not  meant  to  be 
the  rivals  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries; 
their  objects  are  not  to  make  scholars  and 
savans;  they  profess  no  more  than  their  rea- 
son for  being  implies,  which  is  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  future  citizens  to  become 
the  kind  of  citizen  that  his  duty  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  to  the  safety  of  the  common 
weal  requires  him  to  be.  And  when  they 
have  done  that,  they  have  done,  as  we  con- 
tend, their  perfect  work — ^all  that  is  contem- 
plated or  embraced  in  the  idea  of  their  exis- 
tence as  civil  institutions.  To  ask  them  to 
go  beyond  this  line  would  be  to  force  them 
out  of  their  sphere,  and  to  expose  them  to 
very  formidable  dangers,  by  placing  them 
on  grounds  that  it  might  be  impossible  con- 
sistently to  defend. 

The  schools  are  established  for  a  special 
end ;  it  is  a  praiseworthy  end,  and  they  can 
accomplish  the  end.  Somewhere  and  at  some 
time  every  child  must  learn  his  rudiments — 
he  must  learn  his  A,  B,  C,  and  his  twice  two 
are  four ;  and  if  he  do  not  learn  at  the  same 
time,  his  responsibilities  to  God  and  his  duties 
to  man,  the  fault  will  not  be  in  the  schools,  but 
in  his  parents  and  his  pastors. — N,  Y,  Fast 


What  Can  and  Ought  to  be  Done. — Every 
town  of  a  population  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  is 
a  centre  where  with  little  difficulty  a  number  of  deaf 
mutes,  sufficiently  large  for  one  teacher,  can  be 
gathered.  The  "  institution ''  method  does  not  fully 
meet  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  class  called  "  deaf 
and  dumb.*'  But  a  fraction  of  them  enter  any  insti- 
tution, for  the  strong  reason  that,  of  all  children,  the 
afflicted  are  the  dearest  to  the  parent.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  deaf  mute  population  of  our  good 
commonwealth  are  left  to  grow  up  shut  out,  to  a 
great  degree,  from  the  world.  Many  of  them  are 
blessed  with  strong,  active  intellects  that  only  need 
a  door  of  conmiunication  for  entrance  to  a  successful 
development.  v 

The  question  c^me  up  in  Erie  from  a  parent  who 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  sending  his  boy  off— 
"  Cannot  our  noble  school  system  do  something  for 
the  deaf  mute  ?"  In  answer  he  found  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  get  together  ten  or  twelve  children 
seeking  a  line  of  communication  with  the  common 
world.  A  school  was  organized,  the  "  Articulation'' 
method  adopted,  and  in  a  short  time  parents'  hearts 
were  made  glad  by  hearing  the  "dumb"  speak! 
Homes  were  made  happier,  a  new  world  opened  to 
the  children,  and  a  demonstration  made  of  the  deaf 
mute  problem. 

Of  course,  schools  for  this  order  of  work  are  com- 
paratively expensive,  and  somewhat  out  of  the  or- 
der of  school  work,  and  it  seems  but  right  and 
proper  for  the  state  to  give  aid  to  such  school  dis- 
tricts as  can  organize  a  deaf-mute  school.  So,  in 
conclusion,  I  would  say,  let  an  aa  be  passed  en- 
abling such  districts  as  can  gather  a  number  of  deaf 
mutes  sufficient  for  a  school,  to  organize  such  a 
school,  receiving  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
school.  This  can  and  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
sweet  motto,  <*  Home  with  school." 

Supt,  H,  S,  yones. 
♦ 

The  True  Teacher. — I  hold  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion second  to  none.  The  Christian  teacher  of  a  band 
of  children  combines  the  office  of  the  preacher  and  the 
parent,  and  has  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  mind  and 
morals  of  the  community  than  preacher  and  parent 
united.  The  teacher  who  spends  six  hours  a  day 
with  my  child,  spends  three  times  as  many  hours  as 
I  do,  and  twenty-fold  more  time  than  my  pastor  does. 
I  have  no  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance 
of  your  office.  Still  less  have  I  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  importance  of  having  that  office  filled  1^ 
men  and  women  of  the  purest  motives,  the  noblest  en- 
thusiasm, the  finest  culture,  the  broadest  charities,  and 
the  most  devoted  Christian  purpose.  Why,  sir,  a 
teacher  should  be  the  strongest  and  most  angelic  man 
that  breathes.  No  man  living  is  entrusted  with  such 
precious  materials.  No  man  living  can  do  so  much 
to  set  human  life  to  a  noble  tune.  No  man  living 
needs  higher  qualifications  for  his  work. 

Are  you  "  fitted  for  teaching  ?  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
this  question  to  discourage  you,  but  to  stimulate  you 
to  an  effort  at  preparation  which  shall  continue  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  teach. — J,  G,  Holland, 


Learn  a  Trade, — I  never  look  at  my  old  steel 
composing  rule  that  I  do  not  bless  myself  that,  while 
my  strength  lasts,  I  am  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  world. 
It  my  pen  is  not  wanted,  I  can  go  back  to  the  type 
case  and  be  sure  to  find  work ;  for  I  learned  the 
printer's  trade  thoroughly, — Greeley. 
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READY  1   ALONG  THE  LINE. 


^f^HE  amount  of  space  set  apart  for  the 

\  educational  department  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  only 
about  6,000  feet.  Massachusetts  desires 
nearly  this  amount  for  her  own  use,  and 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  fill  twice  as  much.  If 
confined  to  our  share  of  the  6,000  feet,  there 
would  be  no  use  to  make  an  effort. 

Full  authority,  however,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Director  General  of  the  Exposition 
to  erect  a  school  house  or  other  suitable 
building  for  an  educational  display  on  the 
grounds  at  Fairmount  Park,  and  to  fill  it  with 
such  material  as  we  may  choose  to  prepare. 

Satisfactory  assurance  has  also  been  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion, that  a  fair  appropriation  will  be  made 
in  aid  of  the  work  of  building  the  house 
and  preparing  the  display. 

To  make  this  educational  exhibition  a 
credit  to  the  state,  the  money  the  Legislature 
will  appropriate  must  be  increased  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  be  raised  by  school  boards 
and  school  men.  Circulars  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days  stating  plans,  and  a  generous 
response  is  confidently  expected.  We  can 
not  shrink  from  this  duty  without  a  stain 
upon  our  good  name. 

The  necessary  funds  being  secured,  the 
work  of  preparation  must  be  pushed  forward 
vigorously  in  all  directions.  Circulars  making 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
printed.  But  work  must  begin  at  once.  Let 
college,  normal  school,  academy  and  high 
school  take  earnest  hold  of  the  matter,  and 
prepare  to  do  their  best.  Superintendents 
must  be  up  and  doing.  Every  city  and 
town,  every  county  in  the  state,  has  some- 
thing worth  showing,  and  must  prepare  to 
show  it.  It  is  late  to  begin  the  work,  but 
with  proper  effort  a  display  can  be  made  of 
which  we  will  all  feel  proud.  Forward, 
school  men  of  Pennsylvania,  all  along  the  line. 


Our  new  constitution  gives  women  the 
right  to  hold  any  office  under  the  common 
school  system.  Minnesota  has  gone  beyond 
this  and  given  them  not  only  the  right  now 


possessed  in  this  state,  but  the  further  right 
to  vote  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  com- 
mon schools  and  for  school  officers.  It  is 
only  just  to  say  that  the  experiment  of  hav- 
ing ladies  serve  on  school  boards  is  a  success 
so  far  as  tried  in  this  state.  The  Tioga 
county  superintendent  is  a  lady,  and  she  is 
doing  well. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  met  at  the  rooms  of 
the  School  Department,  at  Harrisburg,  on 
Saturday,  January  8th.  All  the  members, 
Messrs.  Coffin,  Raub,  Curry  and  Maris,  and 
Miss  Field,  were  present.  Prof.  Maris  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Prof.  Coffin  secre- 
tary. Much  business  preliminary  to  the 
holding  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  transacted.  All  seemed  to  feel  the 
importance  of  preparing  a  model  programme 
and  of  having  a  model  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing, with  other  topics,  will  be  presented  ; 
The  Superin tendency,  Relation  of  Normal 
Schools  to  the  State,  Relation  of  Technical 
Schools  to  our  Educational  System,  Women 
as  School  Officers,  and  Drawing.  It  is  in 
tended  also  to  exhibit  the  systems  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  humane  institutions  of 
the  state ;  the  processes  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  Feeble-minded,  being  available  as  afford- 
ing valuable  suggestions  for  elementary  train- 
ing. The  local  arrangements  are  entrusted 
to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  West  Chester 
where  the  association  will  convene  during 
the  second  week  in  August.  Many  for- 
eigners interested  in  education  are  expected 
to  be  present. 


Horne's  Pennsylvania  German  Man- 
ual.— It  is  fitting  that  a  book  treating  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  the  language 
they  speak  should  come  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Home,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  located  at  Kutztown,  Berks  county. 
He  was  born  and  educated  a  Pennsylvania 
German,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  bet- 
ter representative  of  this  class  of  people. 
Many  of  our  eastern  counties  are  almost  en- 
tirely settled  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and . 
they  rank  with  our  best  and  most  useful  citi- 
zens.    They  are  not  quick  in  t;aking  up  with 
new    measures,   but    move   cautiously  and; 
slowly.     Once  started,  they  make  sure  and. 
steady  progress,  and  hardly  ever  take  a  step . 
backward.     In  the  matter  of  schools,  school 
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buildings,  teachers'  institutes  and  general 
interest  in  education,  they  are  certainly  not 
behind  other  portions  of  the  state. 

The  book  has  three  divisions:  i.  Pro- 
nouncing Exercises;  2.  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Reader;  3.  Pennsylvania  German  Dic- 
tionary. The  first  part  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  to  teachers,  especially  to  those 
who  have  pupils  who  were  never  taught  to 
speak  English  until  sent  to  school.  The 
difficulties  which  the  English  language  pre- 
sents to  these  are  almost  insurmountable,  but 
frequent  drills  in  the  sentences  and  lessons 
given  by  the  author  will  accomplish  wonders. 
We  copy  one  or  two  specimens  in  which  the 
sounds  of  s  and  th  are  prominent:  <*I 
thought  I  sought  the  thick  sick  man  in  the 
south. "  '  *  The  souse  of  the  south  is  so  thick 
that  the  sick  man  thought  it  was  thicker 
than  thistles."  When  a  German  pupil  can 
repeat  the  above  readily  he  has  achieved  a 
great  victory. 

Part  second  gives  lessons  in  reading,  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  all  in  Pennsylvania 
German.  Here  are  given  portraits  and  short 
biographies  of  governors  and  distinguished 
men  who  were  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and 
honorable  mention  is  also  made  of  authors, 
school  superintendents  and  teachers. 

The  last  part  is  a  dictionary  with  words 
first  in  Pennsylvania  German,  then  in  Eng- 
lish and  also  in  High  German.  The  book 
will  undoubtedly  find  many  friends  in  the 
German  counties  of  the  state,  and  here,  as 
already  indicated,  it  can  be  made  to  answer 
a  very  excellent  purpose. 

Chancellor  Woods,  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania University,  has  just  succeeded  in 
raising  ^100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing new  buildings  for  the  University  and  in- 
creasing its  facilities  of  instruction.  The 
money  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  it 
secures  a  like  sum  to  be  donated  by  William 
Thaw,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  proposed 
some  years  ago  to  give  the  institution  |ioo,- 
000  if  its  other  friends  should  raise  for  it  a 
like  amount.  This  they  have  done,  and  we 
may  soon  expect  to  see  the  University  enter 
upon  a  career  of  still  greater  usefulness. 
We  shall  rejoice  at  every  step  of  progress  it 
may  be  able  to  make. 


High  church  dignitaries  in  England  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  denominational  schools  in 
comparison  with  the  public  schools.  As  an 
example  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  in  a  public  address  recently 


made  the  significant  remark,  "that  rather  than 
have  a  denominational  school  maintained  in 
a  state  of  inefficiency,  he  would  hand  it  over 
to  the  school  board,  and  trust  to  looking  after 
the  interests  of  jeligion  in  some  other,  and 
perhaps  more  natural  way.''  An  equal  de- 
gree of  liberality  or  of  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  children  would  convert  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England  a  large  number  of  de- 
nominational and  private  into  public  schools. 

Indiana  is  at  work  raising  money  for  an  ed- 
ucational exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  by 
a  series  of  entertainments,  spelling  schools, 
&c.  The  pecuniary  results  reported  are 
Shelbyville,  %\o^\  Huntingdon,  ^190;  Bed- 
ford, ^167;  Greencastle,  ^340;  Evansville, 
^900. 3 7 ;  Indianapolis  High  School,  f  49.50; 
Lawrenceburg,  tV)\  Greentown,  ^29;  Bris- 
tol, ^24;  New  Richmond,  ^10.30;  Tippe- 
canoe county,  f  200 ;  Richmond,  j6o,  and 
the  good  work  is  just  begun. 


Messrs.  Parker,  Mylin,  Summy,  Ettla, 
Stober,  McGowan  and  Nissley  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  and  friends  of 
the  institution,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville.  The 
buildings  were  thoroughly  inspected,  the 
class-rooms  were  visited,  dinner  was  eaten 
and  speeches  were  made — the  whole  occa- 
sion being  a  source  of  great  interest  and 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  party.  The 
school  is  as  full  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  times — ^asure  indication  of  its  good  man- 
agement and  of  the  strong  hold  it  has  upon 
those  who  patronize  it. 

Of  the  California  Compulsory  Act  the 
Los  Angeles  Schoolmaster  of  recent  date 
says :  **  The  next  Legislature  will  undoubt- 
edly repeal  this  law,  which  now  stands  as  a 
dead  letter  in  the  statute-books.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  State,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  repeal.  A  few  trus- 
tees posted  the  printed  circulars  sent  to  them 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  but  we  have 
not  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  law  has  been  carried  out.  * ' 


In  France,  Prussia  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  they  have  a  pension  system  for  their 
teachers  which,  while  being  just  to  teachers 
individually  and  as  a  class,  tends  to  produce 
excellent  educational  results.  It  consists  in 
granting  a  sum   of   money  to   the  teacher 
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who  has  spent  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
teaching,  and  who  still  continues  in  his  pro- 
fession. This  sum,  increased  periodically 
as  he  grows  older,  is  paid  him  over  and 
above  his  ordinary  salary.  When  unable  to 
teach  longer  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity, 
his  pension  is  placed  at  a  sum  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  him  to  live  without  becom- 
ing a  burden  on  his  friends  or  the  com- 
munity. Teachers  in  this  country  can  hardly 
hope  in  a  general  way  to  do  more  than  sup- 
port themselves  and  families ;  and  it  is  very 
sad  to  see  one  who  has  faithfully  worked  in 
the  school-room  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
years,  reduced  to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  or 
be  compelled  to  end  his  days  in  an  alms- 
house. Are  there  any  good  reasons  why 
a  soldier  should  be  pensioned  and  not  a 
teacher  ? 


What  is  to  be  done  with  young  persons 
who  have  outgrown  the  common  school  and 
yet  who  are  unable  to  continue  a  course  of 
study  away  from  home  ?  This  is  a  serious 
question,  for  in  almost  every  school  district 
in  the  state  there  are  bright  boys  and  girls 
in  this  situation.  One  of  three  things  can 
be  done.  First,  they  can  leave  school  alto- 
gether, and  this  many  of  them  do,  to  their 
own  loss  and  that  of  the  community.  But 
it  is  a  high  crime  to  waste  God's  best  gift, 
mental  capability,  in  this  way.  Second, 
provision  can  be  made  for  them  in  the 
schools  we  now  have  by  adding  to  the  pres- 
ent course  some  of  the  higher  branches. 
This  plan  is  seldom  feasible  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  for  teachers  generally  do  all 
they  can  when  they  give  instruction  in  our  un- 
graded schools  in  the  several  branches  named 
in  the  school  law.  Besides,  in  such  cases  the 
many  must  not  be  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
few.  Third,  a  system  of  graded  schools  can  be 
adopted.  For  every  three  or  four  or  five 
primary  schools  there  can  be  established  in 
a  central  position  a  school  of  a  higher  grade, 
to  which  can  be  sent  all  the  children  prop- 
erly prepared  to  enter  it.  There  are  objec- 
tions to  such  schools,  we  know,  but  they  all 
disappear  in  a  community  where  education 
is  appreciated  at  its  true  value,  and  a  dispo- 
sition is  manifested  to  develop  all  the  talent 
born  in  it. 


It  has  become  quite  customary  of  late  for 
the  politicians  to  declare  themselves  on  the 
"school  question."  President  Grant  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Congressman  Blaine 
and  others.  And  now  comes  Governor  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  with  his  good  words.    In  a 


New  Year's  speech  at  Indianapolis  he  said : 

That  while  he  would  not  say  that  the  American 
schools  surpassed  those  of  other  countries,  still  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  system  of  free  schools, 
which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  would  surpass 
them.  The  free  schools  must  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  American  stability,  and  the  people 
must  consider  and  treat  as  a  foe  any  one  who  will 
bring  the  system  into  controversy  with  the  view  of 
injuring  its  efficiency. 

All  this  is  encouraging,  and  shows  without 
doubt  the  growing  strength  of  our  systems 
of  public  instruction.  There  have  been 
times  in  the  past  when  in  every  state  the 
prominent  advocacy  of  free  schools  and 
measures  for  effectively  administering  them 
cost  a  struggle,  cost  sometimes  the  sacrifice 
of  position  and  popularity;  where  would 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  now  talk  so 
grandly  in  favor  of  free  schools  have  been 
on  the  day  of  these  battles  ?  Some  of  them 
are  getting  old;  can  they  show  any  scars 
won  in  the  fight  for  common  schools  in  their 
respective  states  ?  The  common  school  sys- 
tem is  aggressive,  it  cannot  stand  still,  sol- 
diers are  wanted  in  the  ranks,  other  battles 
are  pending:  will  these  fine  talkers  enlist 
for  the  war?  Can  we  count  upon  them  to 
fight  as  well  as  to  shout  and  wave  flags  when 
the  victories  are  won  ? 


An  interesting  discussion  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  on 
the  question  of  technical  education  and  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  school.  No- 
where in  the  whole  country,  probably,  is  the 
want  of  technical  education  more  felt  than 
in  this  great,  western  manufacturing  centre ; 
and  with  characteristic  earnestness  the  mat- 
ter has  been  canvassed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  press,  and  the  people.  Three 
projects  have  been  presented  for  public  con- 
sideration by  their  respective  friends. 

First,  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a 
techical  department  in  connection  with  the 
Pittsburgh  high  school.  This  high  school 
is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
managed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country ;  and  it  is  deemed  feasible  to  so  en- 
large its  buildings,  and  so  extend  its  course 
of  study  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a 
great  technical  school.  Workshoi»  are  to  be 
added  as  needed.  As  we  understand  the 
matter,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  expense 
between  the  state  and  the  city. 

The  second  project  is  to  establish  a  tech- 
nical school  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  University.  This  institution 
has  devoted  of  late  years  much  attention  to 
science  and  the  practical  arts.     Recently  it 
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has  received  from  friends  ^200,000  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  facilities  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a  centre  around  which 
to  build  up  a  Pennsylvania  polytechnic 
school  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  The  state  was  asked  last  winter  to  aid 
this  project  by  an  appropriation  of  f  100,000, 
and  will  again  be  petitioned  to  this  effect. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  party  who  deem  it 
more  wise  to  establish  a  technical  school  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  existing  institu- 
tion, and  place  it  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  state  authorities. ,  In  this  case  the 
whole  expense  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  state.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  en- 
bodying  the  views  of  some  of  the  advocates 
of  this  plan,  and  it  will  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  This  bill  divides 
the  state  into  three  districts,  for  the  purposes 
of  technical  education,  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  each,  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  state. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  with  reference  to  either  of 
these  projects.  We  simply  wish  to  point  out 
the  drift  of  the  discussion,  that  the  friends  of 
education  elsewhere  than  in  Pittsburgh  may 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  coming  issue. 

A  Chester  county  lady,  formerly  a  teacher, 
sends  us  the  following  slip  cut  from  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  Massachusetts: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and 
tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
several  colleges,  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of 
academies,  and  of  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instniction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth ;  love  of  their  country,  human- 
ity, and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance, 
and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of 
human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  instructors 
should  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils  as  their  ages 
and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  undeistanding 
of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to 
preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  promote 
their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices. 

The  lady  accompanies  her  contribution 
with  some  remarks  concerning  moral  educa- 
tion.    She  says : 

I  believe  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  give 
daily  lessons  upon  those  virtues  which  promote  the 
present  and  future  happiness  of  all  human  beings 
Childhood  is  the  golden  age  in  which  to  teach  those 
virtues  which  tend  to  a  pure  life ;  but  alas !  how  very 
<nuch  of  it  is  neglected  for  the  mere  cultivation  of 


the  intellect.  If  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day  were  de- 
voted to  moral  training  it  would  amount  in  years  to 
a  large  fund  of  instruction  that  would  prove  of  in- 
calculable service  to  the  child  and  to  the  community. 
A  vast  number  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
indifferent  to  instruct  their  children  in  morality; 
therefore  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  rests  largely 
upon  the  teacher. 


As  is  well  known  we  are  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing the  Bible  in  our  public  schools,  and  we 
have  in  these  columns  again  and  again  shown 
how  it  can  be  done  without  violating  in  any 
way  the  rights  of  conscience  of  a  single  hon- 
est citizen.  But  we  are  far  from  admitting 
that  without  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  they 
would  deserve  to  be  called  godless.  They 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  existing  civilization 
which  is  a  Christian,  a  Bible-produced,  civ- 
ilization. Their  teachers  are  nearly  all 
members  of  some  Christian  church.  Does 
not  their  faith  show  itself  in  their  lives,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  in  the  instruction  they  impart?  A 
school  taught  by  a  moral  or  religious  teacher 
must  be  a  force  on  the  side  of  morality  and 
religion.  It  is  not  the  less  so,  surely,  because 
it  teaches  by  example  rather  than  precept, 
by  concrete  exemplifications  rather  than  ab- 
stract principles.  We  are  glad  this  view  of 
the  case  is  beginning  to  prevail  even  among 
authorities  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
church,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  in 
this  connection  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Episcopal  Register: 

It  has  been  said  that  these  schools  are  godless. 
What  those  who  use  this  word  mean  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. Is  it  that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
is  ignored  ?  Is  it  that  infidelity  is  taught?  We  have 
yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a  public  school  in  the  United 
States  where  there  is  any  such  instruction.  If  it  is 
meant  that  eel esiastical  matters  are  not  introduced,  it 
is  true.  They  are  not  introduced  in  business  schools, 
in  medical,  or  law  schools,  yet  no  one  supposes  that 
our  schools  for  instruction,  with  a  view  to  mercantile 
life,  or  for  medical  or  legal  education,  must  trench 
upon  the  department  of  church  and  religion.  The 
church  is  also  a  school,  the  school  of  Christ ;  it  has 
its  appointed  teachers,  they  are  qualified  and  able  to 
give  instruction  in  that  department,  and  much  more 
so  when  their  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
elements  taught  by  the  common  schools.  The  com- 
mon schools  have  never  yet  attacked  religion  or  un- 
dermined the  principles  of  morality.  When  this  is 
done  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  and  correct 
such  an  evil. 


In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 
Charities,  held  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  in  Detroit  last  May,  there  is  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Harrison, 
President  of  our  State  Board  of  Public  Char- 
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ities,  which  we  think  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. It  deals  directly  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relations  of  education  and 
moral  reform : 

This  large  army  of  neglected  children  growing  up 
in  idleness,  ignorance,  vice  and  crime,  who  are  not 
only  destined  to  increase  our  taxes,  to  endanger  our 
property  and  disturb  our  peace,  to  infest  our  high- 
ways and  streets  with  mendicancy,  pillage  and  vio- 
lence,  to  crowd  the  docks  of  our  court-rooms  and  fill 
our  almshouses  and  our  prisons,  but  who  are  soon  to 
exercise  with  us  and  over  us  the  sovereignty  of  the 
elective  franchise,  marching  up  to  the  polls  with 
added  thousands  of  new  recruits  every  year — these 
are  the  cancerous  sources  of  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  peril  to  which  the  state  and  its  free  institu- 
tions are  exposed.  This  evil  the  common  school 
system,  as  at  present  organized,  can  never  reach  and 
remedy.  These  •*  neglected  children,*'  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal,  are  not  mainly  those  who  lose  the 
benefits  of  the  public  schools  from  the  carelessness  or 
wilfulness  of  parents,  but  those,  chiefly,  who  are  de- 
prived of  these  benefits  in  consequence  of  their  desti- 
tution of  any  parental  guardianship ,  their  vagabond 
lives,  their  want  of  the  very  means  of  subsistence  if 
they  should  go  to  school,  their  ragged  and  filthy 
condition,  or  their  depraved  and  vicious  habits  and 
intractable  characters,  rendering  it  unfit  for  them  to 
be  received  at  school  with  the  other  children,  or 
making  it  improper  or  impossible  for  them  to  be  re- 
tained there.  The  reclaiming  and  education  of  these 
children  could  not  be  secured  by  any  law  of  compul- 
sory education  at  school  merely,  but  means  must  also 
be  provided  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing 
and  proper  domestic  guardianship  while  they  are  re- 
ceiving their  education  at  school.  If  compulsion  is 
needed  elsewhere,  charity  is  also  needed  here.  Our 
schools  may  be  ever  so  free  and  open  and  sufficient 
for  all,  but  these  children  will  still  remain  outside. 
This  is  the  lesson  not  only  of  our  own  past  experi- 
ence, but  wherener  the  system  of  free  schools  has 
been  tried,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  in  New 
EnglanQ  or  Old  England,  in  New  York  or  in  any 
other  of  our  sister  states.  There  is  absolutely  no 
adequate  provision  made  for  the  *<  education"  of  this 
class  by  any  legislature  or  municipality  in  the  country. 
Like  the  blind  and  the  deaf-mute,  they  remain  "  out- 
side" because  of  some  deficiency  si\i\^  is  as  despotic 
and  restraining  as  the  want  of  speech  or  of  sight  is  to 
the  former.  It  is  the  deficiency  of  home  care  and 
guardianship,  and  for  this  they  are  no  more  respon- 
sible than  are  the  blind  and  the  mute  and  the  feeble- 
minded. Must  they  starve  or  go  naked  in  order  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  provis- 
ions of  the  state  ? 

Mr.  Harrison's  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the 
establishment  of  Homes  by  the  benevolent, 
aided  by  state  appropriations. 


EDUCATION   IN   THE  GOVERNOR'S 
MESSAGE. 


NO  friend  of  education  can  complain 
of  the  consideration  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  has  always  given  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages to  the  subject  of  education.     It  seems 


to  be  a  favorite  theme  with  him,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  his  interest  in  it  rather  in- 
creases than  diminishes.  Below  we  present 
extracts  from  his  late  message  touching  the 
subject.  They  express  a  just  pride  in  the 
past  growth  of  our  system  of  common 
schools,  and  a  proper  desire  that  wise  meas- 
ures shall  be  taken  to  correct  its  defects  of 
administration,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
usefulness.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  normal  schools,  for  which  they  will  be 
thankful ;  and  his  interest  in  the  soldiers' 
orphan  schools  is  shown  in  every  line  of  the 
paragraph  relating  to  them. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  our  public  schools 
affords  abundant  occasion  for  just  pride.  The  ex- 
hibit made  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  a  gratifying  illustration  of  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens,  and  an 
earnest  pledge  of  what  may  be  expected  of  them 
when  any  great  or  beneficent  object  enlists  their 
sympathy  and  support.  Ten  years  ago  the  Common- 
wealth had  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  graded  schools  within  her  limits ;  to-day  there 
are  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  the  value  of  her  school  property 
has  appreciated  from  five  hundred  and  sixty- four 
thousand  eighty-eight  dollars  and  eight  cents,  to 
two  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-three 
cents.  In  1865,  the  State  expended  upon  her  public 
schools  three  millions  six  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sands two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents.  In  1875,  ^^  outlay  for  the  same  pur- 
pose was  nine  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
and  seventeen  cents.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  teachers  attended,  during  the 
last  year,  the  Teachers*  Institutes  held  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1865,  there  were  only  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- five  in  attendance 
upon  their  sessions.  These  figures  are  eloquent  of 
the  generosity  of  our  citizens  and  their  ardent  desire 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  and  promote  the  progress 
of  education.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  likewise, 
that  those  employed  in  the  instruction  of  our  youth 
appreciate  the  liberality  of  our  people  and  are  zeal- 
ously striving  to  make  our  school  system  so  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  that  there  will  be  a  fitting  and 
just  return  for  the  expenditure  incurred.  It  is  an 
accepted  maxim  that  the  education  of  its  youth  is 
the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion  of  a  community.  There  is  no  capital  more  pro- 
ductive, nor  any  more  solid  or  safer  basis  for  the 
welfare  of  a  State  than  the  inculcation  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  industry  among  its  children.  It 
is  as  trite  as  it  is  a  txue  saying  that  idleness  and  vice 
are  great  burdens  to  society  and  that  virtue  and  in- 
dustry contribute  to  its  welfare  and  dignity.  Our 
title  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity  will 
therefore  largely  depend  upon  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  right  education,  and  it  is  for  us  to  gravely  consider 
whether  we  perform  our  whole  duty  by  providing 
each  year  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school 
department  and  make  no  endeavor  to  extend  its  use- 
fulness and  benefits  to  new  fields  of  instruction.  Is 
it  not  a  reproach  upon  our  wisdom,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  thousands  of  neglected  children  in  our 
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midst  may  it  not  also  be  said,  upon  our  humanity,  to 
expend  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  upon  public 
education  and  find  thousands  of  children  who  will 
not  or  cannot  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  ?  No 
people  have  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
human  comfort  and  the  abridgment  of  labor  by  the 
application  of  mechanical  principles,  or  are  more 
prolific  of  invention  of  a  useful  kind  than  Ameri- 
cans, and  yet  few  countries  give  less  attention  to  the 
development  of  this  genius  and  the  study  of  these 
principles  in  their  systems  of  public  instruction  than 
our  own.  With  such  Capabilities  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  application  of  mechanical  principles  at 
our  very  doors  in  the  unfolding  and  manufacture  of 
our  great  resources,  does  it  seem  the  part  of  prudence 
and  common  sense  to  permit  all  this  vast  expenditure 
to  be  made  without  embracing  in  the  plan  some 
methods  of  instruction  that  will  at  least  fit  a  small 
number  of  children  for  some  special  trade  or  occu- 
pation ? 

My  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  compulsory  and 
industrial  education  are  well  known,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  again  to  advance  them.  They 
have  discovered  themselves  to  me  after  mature  and 
conscientious  thought  and  investigation,  and  are 
founded,  I  believe,  upon  principles  of  sound  policy, 
and  as  their  discussion  and  necessity  are  enforcing 
themselves  upon  public  attention,  I  respectfully  ask 
if  the  nature  and  importance  of  your  trust  as  legis- 
lators do  not  exact  of  you  some  consideration  in  this 
regard. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
The  methods  of  teaching  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  conceded  many 
of  these  methods  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  the  teachers  from  which  have 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  schools.  Some  persons  have  a 
natural  fitness  for  teaching,  but  in  most  instances  the 
qualifications  therefor  are  acquired,  and  in  no  way 
can  they  be  so  readily  obtained  as  by  the  special  pre- 
paration and  technical  instruction  received  at  the 
normal  school,  where  the  principles  and  practices  of 
teaching  are  inculcated  by  experienced  preceptors. 
The  greater  the  number  of  these  schools,  the  higher 
we  raise  their  standard,  and  the  more  thorough  the 
instruction  imparted  within  their  walls,  the  more 
wide-spread  will  be  their  influence,  and  to  secure 
competency  and  promote  the  welfare  of  teachers 
and  pupils  alike,  I  trust  the  Legislature  will  extend 
to  the  normal  schools  whatever  assistance  may  be 
needed  to  insure  their  increased  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. 

soldiers'  orphans. 
The  continued  favor  of  the  legislature  to  the 
schools  wherein  the  orphans  of  our  soldiers  are 
maintained  and  taught,  is  an  agreeable  proof  of  the 
patriotism  of  our  people.  What  prouder  monument 
could  we  erect  to  the  Pennsylvanians  who  fell  in 
battle  than  to  care  for  and  educate  their  children  ? 
There  will  be  little  hope  for  our  institutions,  when 
we  cease  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  bled  or  died  in 
.  their  defense.  No  more  responsible  charge,  or  one 
which  does  more  honor  to  her  head  and  heart,  has 
been  assumed  by  the  commonwealth,  than  these 
Schools  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  our  sol- 
diers' orphans ;  and  it  is  of  the  gravest  importance 
that  this  trust  should  be  administered  not  only  in 
good  faith  to  the  state,  but  with  a  special  view  to  the 
comfort  and  careful  education  of  these  unfortunate 


children.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  many  of  the  children  of  our  deceased 
soldiers  have  reached  years  of  maturity.  Every  year 
the  number  for  whom  the  state  must  provide  becomes 
less,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  so  many  schools  of  this  kind,  and 
that,  under  the  present  system,  with  the  number  of 
pupils  decreasing  each  year,  and  the  receipts  for 
their  maintenance  and  instruction  correspondingly 
diminishing,  the  proprietors  of  these  schools  cannot 
conduct  them  without  loss  or  necessarily  reducing 
the  food,  clothing,  or  tuition  of  the  children.  These 
proprietors  are  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  care, 
tuition,  clothing  and  food  of  each  child.  The  sum 
paid  is  upon  a  ^is  that  gives  to  each  school,  we  will 
suppose,  two  hundred  children.  It  is  manifest,  when 
this  number  is  reduced  to  one  hundred,  and  all  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  two  hundred,  either  the  proprietors  or  the 
children  must  suffer ;  and  to  rescue  both  from  any 
such  misfortune,  I  recommend  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  be  directed  to  select  the 
best  schools  at  the  most  advantageous  points,  to  which 
shall  be  transferred  all  the  children  for  whom  pro- 
vision is  now  made,  and  that  this  process  continue 
until  the  last  orphan  child  is  educated.  Under  this 
system,  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  maintain  these 
schools,  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the  children,  and 
the  state  will  be  assured  that  its  bounty  is  properly 
and  fully  bestowed. 


PROGRESS  IN  LANCASTER. 


DEDICATION  OF  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  the  "event  "  of  the 
month  in  Lancaster  has  been  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  commodious  and  elegant  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  High  Schools  of  the 
city.  This  was  a  much-needed  public  im- 
provement, and  we  congratulate  all  parties 
concerned  upon  its  completion.  It  is  located 
upon  West  Orange  street,  and  must  hence- 
forth be  one  of  our  prominent  landmarks. 
Lancaster  is  more  a  city  since  the  dedication 
of  this  beautiful  structure,  on  Monday  after- 
noon, January  4,  1876.  Nothing  gives 
character  to  a  place  like  its  churches  and  its 
schools.  This  the  experience  of  progressive 
towns  and  cities  everywhere  verifies.  The 
School  Board  could  not  have  inaugurated 
the  Centennial  better  than  by  presenting 
what  Co.  Supt.  Shaub,  in  his  remarks,  hap- 
pily termed,  **  this  New  Year's  gift  to  the 
city.*'  We  take  the  following  description, 
etc.,  in  part,  from  The  Evening  Express : 

The  building  is  a  commanding  brick  edifice,  95 
by  52  feet  in  its  ground  plan,  and  92  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Standing  on  high  ground 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  prominent  public  build-, 
ings  of  the  city.  With  fine  pressed-brick  front,  mas- 
sive doors,  heavy  metallic  cornice  and  window  caps, 
and  a  great  flight  of  Conewago  granite  steps  leading 
to  the  main  entrance,  it  presents  an  appearance  at 
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once  attractive  and  imposing.  It  was  built  after  a 
.  plan  made  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Stiles,  a  rising  young  archi- 
tect from  Chicago,  who  drew  the  plans  for  the  Lan- 
caster Watch  Factory.  The  building  committee  of 
the  Board  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  £.  Slaymaker, 
chairman,  J.  W.  Jackson,  C.  Zecher,  E.  J.  Erisman 
and  Robert  A.  Evans.  Up  to  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  however,  Mr.  John  I.  Hartman  was 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  very  efficient  and 
untiring  one.  He  was  then  elected  President  of  the 
Board,  and  his  nominal  relations  with  the  commit- 
tee ceased,  although  he  by  no  means  absolved  him- 
self from  further  responsibility  in  the  matter,  for  he 
kept  ''an  eye  on  it"  to  the  end.  With  every  one 
properly  stationed,  we  will  now  take  a  walk  through 
the  new  building.  Entering  by  massive  doors  in 
imitation  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  which  open  either 
way,  in  or  out,  the  only  safeguard  for  public  build- 
ings in  case  of  fire,  we  pause  in  a  commodious  ves- 
tibule, the  wainscoting  of  which  is  yellow  pine, 
capped  with  walnut.  From  here  a  step  takes  us  to 
a  good-sized  hall,  15  by  20  feet,  provided  with  ar- 
rangements for  depositing  umbrellas,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  are  avenues  leading  to  broad  stairways  which 
ascend  to  the  boys'  room,  and  which  may  be  enter- 
ed from  large  side-doors,  intended  especially  for  the 
boys.  Next  we  approach  the  cloak  rooms,  two  in 
number,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls,  and 
which  are  4  feet  8  inches  in  width  by  20  feet  in 
length.  They  are  models  of  neatness  and  conven- 
ience. Descending  by  an  easy  flight  of  slate  steps, 
we  reach  the  cellar,  where  nine  spring-seated  water- 
closets  of  approved  design  are  arranged  for  the  boys, 
and  separated  by  a  heavy  wall,  and  reached  by  steps 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  an  equal  number 
for  the  girls'  department.  In  the  main  cellar  is  the 
heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  three  Mershon  heat- 
ere — a  large  one  under  the  study  hall  and  two 
smaller  ones  under  the  recitation  rooms.  The  heat 
is  conducted  through  pipes  and  registers  to  every 
part  of  the  large  building,  and  is  amply  sufficient  for 
the  coldest  weather.  Ascending,  we  enter  the  girls' 
study  hall,  a  room  46  feet  6  inches  by  48  feet  8 
inches,  wainscoted  in  yellow  pine,  with  walnut  cap- 
ping throughout,  and  furnished  with  Bancroft  desks, 
the  chair  being  separate,  to  the  number  of  104.  The 
room  is  almost  square,  which  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  beauty,  but  is  well  lighted  and  exceedingly 
comfortable.  The  shapely  pillars  also  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  depth.  The  teachers'  platform 
is  neatly  carpeted  with  Brussels,  and  is  furnished 
with  large  walnut  table  and  antique  walnut  chairs, 
upholstered  in  red  leather.  Near  by  the  platform 
stands  a  fine  Schomacker  piano,  bought  for  the  new 
building.  Adjoining  the  study  hall  are  the  two  re- 
citation rooms,  each  20  by  23  ft.  9  in.  in  dimensions 
Both  have  platforms  for  the  teachers,  neatlv  furnish- 
ed; and  settees  are  provided  for  the  pupils  instead  of 
desks.  Each  room  is  provided  with  genuine  slate 
blackboard  surface,  on  two  sides,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  also  wifJi  a  series  of  Colton's  maps  mounted 
on  improved  rollers. 

Ascending  to  the  second  story,  by  substantial  steps 
of  Lehigh  slate,  similar  to  those  leading  to  the  cel- 
lar, we  reach  the  boys'  study  hall,  which  is  the  same 
size  as  the  room  occupied  by  the  girls.  The  plt^t- 
form  for  the  teachers  is  the  same  size  and  furnished 
like  that  down  stairs ;  the  recitation  rooms  are  also 
similar ;  but  the  desks,  one  hundred  and  four  in 
number,  are  from  the  Excelsior  Company,  the  seat  and 
desk  being  combined*     They  are  heavier  than  those 


used  in  the  girls'  room,  and  rightly  so,  for  they  will  be 
subjected  to  rougher  usage  by  the  boys.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  literally  covered  with  steel  engrav- 
ings, illuminated  mottoes  and  portraits,  all  handsome- 
ly framed,  and  all  of  them  placed  here  at  the  private 
cost  of  the  principal.  Among  the  portraits,  the 
kindly  faces  of  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  Rev,  Jno.  S. 
Crumbaugh  and  Howard  W.  Gilbert  beam  down 
upon  you ;  of  the  steel  engravings  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive  are  those  representing  "The  Voyage  of 
Life— Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood  and  Old  Age," 
four  4n  number.  Here  also  we  find  Faed's  noble 
picture  of  "Shakspeare  and  his  Friends;"  Perine's 
large  plate  of  "Washington  and  his  Generals;" 
Huntington's  "  Mercy's  Dream ;"  and  an  India 
proof  of  "  The  Better  Land,"  in  rich  guilt,  as  an 
attractive  centre  for  the  arrangement  in  the  rear  of  the 
platform,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  in 
ferns  and  flowers.  We  had  almost  forgotten  the 
beautiful  head,  life-size,  of  a  litttle  girl  entitled, 
"Our  Joy,"  which  hangs  on  the  east  wall,  a  picture 
which  is  a  constant  delight,  and  which  from  its  rare 
expression  of  purity,  sweetness,  and  innocence,  is 
doubly  appropriate  as  a  selection  for  the  school -room. 
With  richly  illuminated  motto-texts  and  pictures  such 
as  these  constantly  in  sight,  and  with  a  fine  organ  in 
daily  use — there  would  seem, in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  such  a  place,  the  subtle  influences  of  refinement 
and  culture.  Leaving  this  pleasant  room,  we  take  a 
look  at  the  remainder  of  the  second-story.  It  differs 
from  the  first  floor  in  that,  instead  of  a  vestibule,  it  has 
a  room  20  fl.  10  in.  by  23  ft.  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  city  superintendent,  when  such  officer 
shall  be  elected.  On  either  side  of  it  are  commodi- 
ous closets,  which  will  be  arranged  with  shelving 
and  for  storing  away  the  archives  of  the  School 
Board.  With  these  exceptions  the  second  floor  is 
the  same  as  the  first.  The  third  floor  is  a  large, 
unplastered  room,  which,  though  uninviting  in  ap. 
pearance,  will  prove  very  useful  should  it  be  thought 
best  to  fit  up  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

There  is  water  on  every  floor,  arranged  with  mod- 
em marble  washbowls  and  hydrants,  while  in  the 
yard  below  is  a  well  of  excellent  water,  with  good 
pump — the  waste  water  being  carried  off"  by  a  sewer. 
The  yard  is  laid  out  neatly,  is  already  sodded,  and  is 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  handsome  iron  fence, 
furnished  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  this  city. 

THE  DEDICATION  EXERCISES. 

These  were  held  on  Monday  afcemoon,  January 
4th.  Agreeably  to  published  programme  the  teach- 
ers and.  pupils  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools, 
the  teachers  of  all  the  public  schools,  and  the  school 
directors  of  the  city,  met  at  the  old  High  School  and 
proceeded  to  the  new  building  in  procession.  This 
was  soon  literally  packed  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Among  those  present  were  the  county  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city  councils,  and  other  municipal 
officers,  members  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville  and  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Mr.  John  I.  Hartman,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  calling  the  assemblage  to  order,  made  for- 
mal statement  of  the  occasion  which  had  brought 
them  together,  and  introduced  Rev.  H.  C.  Westwood 
who  opened  the  exercises  in  a  fervent  prayer.  The 
National  Hymn  was  then  sung  after  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Greenwald,  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  delivered 
an  eloquent  dedicatory  address  from  which  we  take 
the  following  closing  paragraphs  on  moral  and  relig- 
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ious  training,  and  the  speaker's  estimate  of  the  teacher 
and  his  work : 

'*The  importance  of  the  school  as  a  means  of 
forming  sound  moral  character  and  habits,  deserves 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  every  friend  of  ed- 
ucation. <  Man's  moral  nature/  says  the  author  of 
Peter  Parley's  school  books,  'is  the  most  exalted 
portion  of  his  being.  Virtue  is  superior  to  knowl- 
edge ;  the  good  man  is  ranked  as  superior  to  the 
great  man.  It  is  a  common  proverb  to  say,  *an  hon- 
est man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.'  The  Scriptures 
ever  give  the  first  place  to  the  righteous  man,  the 
man  of  high  moral  character,  not  to  the  man  of  genius 
or  talent.  The  highest  exercise  of  reason  is  the  dis- 
covery of  moral  truth,  and  a  sanctified  intellect  the 
greatest  endowment  man  can  possess. 

"  These  are  correct  sentiments,  but  they  are  not 
generallv  appreciated  as  such.  The  man  who  utter- 
ed them,  however,  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
his  character  is  a  guaranty  that  they  were  not  utter- 
ed without  due  reflection.  *  The  great  business  of 
education,'  says  Hannah  More,  <  is  to  implant  right 
ideas,  to  communicate  useful  knowledge,  to  fonn  a 
correct  taste,  and  a  sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil 
propensities,  to  infuse  good  principles,  and  confirm 
virtuous  habits.  Education  is  a  school  to  fit  us  for 
life,  as  life  is  a  school  to  prepare  us  for  eternity.' 

"  Is  this  admitted  to  be  a  correct  definition  of  the 
object  of  education  ?  It  is  the  definition  given  by  a 
lady  who  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her 
sex,  and  who  exhibited  in  her  own  mind  and  heart 
and  life,  a  complete  realization  of  the  idea  here  ex- 
pressed  of  the  business  of  education.  It  is  a  defini- 
tion that  cannot  be  successfully  disputed.  But,  if 
its  correctness  be  admitted,  how  far  short  does  the 
system  of  education  come  that  aims  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  and  other  branches  of  like  character, 
without  the  remotest  conception  that  it  is  any  business 
of  education  '  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  infuse  good 
principles,  and  to  confirm  virtuous  habits !  *  How  im- 
measurably short  does  such  a  system  come  of  being 
a  *  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  as  life  is  a  school  to  pre- 
pare us  for  eternity  ?  ' 

"  We  will  not  bie  misunderstood.  We  do  not  favor 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  nor  do  we  advocate 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
to  the  support  of  denominational  schools.  To  this  we 
have  been  all  our  life  long  publicly  and  privately  op- 
posed. But  equally  as  strongly  as  we  object  to  the 
sectarianizing  of  our  public  schools,  do  we  disapprove 
of  the  total  banishment  of  Christianity  from  them. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  desire  to  have  them 
sectarian,  on  the  other,  we  do  not  wish  them 
to  be  godless.  We  are  not  a  heathen,  but  a 
Christian  people,  and  our  educational  institutions 
should  be  imbued,  not  with  the  spirit  of  a  naked 
heathenism,  but  of  a  positive  Christianity.  The  con- 
duct of  a  professedly  Christian  people  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, very  singular  and  very  inconsistent. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Mohammedan  school  from 
which  the  Koran  was  banished?  And  who  ever 
heard  of  a  Mohammedan  urging  the  banishment  of 
the  Koran  from  their  schools,  because,  forsooth,  the 
child  would  thereby  become  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
its  doctrines?  and  yet  how  systematically  in  the 
schools  of  a  Christian  people,  in  many  places,  are  the 
Bible  excluded  and  Christian  principles  prohibited, 
on  the  plea  that  '  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
.  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  minds  of  children  should 
be  kept  free  from  prepossession,  and,  in  particular. 


that  every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his  own 
reason  in  more  mature  years.'  And  has  it  come  to 
this?  Is  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  worth  nothing 
to  us?  Are  we  really  ashamed  of  the  principles  of 
our  common  Christianity  ?  principles  that  have  been 
tried  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  the  more  closely 
scrutinized,  the  more  triumphantly  vindicated  as  true  ? 
principles  that  have  moulded  the  character,  guided 
the  life  and  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  that  have  blessed  the  world  with  their 
presence  in  it  ?  principles  to  which  we  bre  mainly 
indebted  for  our  present  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization and  intelligence,  and  to  which,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other 
cause  for  our  free  institutions,  and  all  the  distinguish- 
ed blessings  and  privileges  which  we  enjoy? 

<'  Are  we  really  afraid  that  our  children  will  become 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  those  principles,  as  of  an 
evil  which  it  requires  the  exercise  of  all  possible 
vigilance  to  guard  against?  Are  not  those  princi- 
ples so  true  and  holy,  so  good  and  salutary,  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
ought  to  be  prepossessed  in  favor  of  them  ?  What 
possible  harm  can  result  to  the  child,  or  the  adult, 
from  the  inculcation  and  belief  of  the  pure  doctrines, 
the  important  facts,  the  sublime  precepts,  the  consol- 
atory hopes,  and  the  living  reality,  of  our  holy  and 
blessed  Christianity?  Men  may  profess  to  extol 
virtue  and  morality  as  much  as  they  please,  but  it  is 
a  truth  that  cannot  be  successfully  questioned,  that 
all  morality  which  is  not  based  on  Christian  princi- 
ple, consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  mind  of  the 
moralist,  is  entirely  superficial,  if  not  absolutely 
worthless. 

"  Indulge  me  in  one  remark  more.  In  dedicating 
this  High  School  building,  we  are  opening  its  doors 
to  the  entrance  of  the  school  teacher.  This  will 
hereafter  be  his  province.  The  teacher  occupies  a 
difficult,  but  a  most  important,  useful  and  honorable 
position.  He  ought  to  be  held  in  g^reat  esteem  for 
his  work's  sake.  Every  facility  should  be  afforded 
him  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work.  Ev- 
erything possible  to  be  done  should  be  done  to  lighten 
his  task,  to  encourage  his  heart,  and  aid  him  in  his 
difficult  and  useful  work.  Next  to  the  church  is  the 
school-house ;  and  beside  the  minister  is  the  teacher. 
He  forms  the  minds  and  educates  the  hearts  of  the 
children.  He  moulds  the  future  generations  of  men 
and  women.  His  work  endures  long  after  he  is  in 
his  grave.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
The  world  cannot  do  without  him.  It  would  speed- 
ily fall  back  into  ignorance  and  barbarism  if  the 
teacher  would  be  withdrawn.  Shut  up  the  schools, 
and  man  would  sink  down  to  the  condition  of  a 
savage.  All  honor,  therefore,  to  the  teacher.  He 
ought  to  be  more  honored,  better  loved,  and  more 
liberally  paid  than  he  is.  Every  help  and  encour. 
agement  should  be  extended  to  him  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  his  important  duties,  and  a  full  and 
adequate  compensation  should  be,  not  grudgingly 
but  cheerfully,  paid.  He  should  be  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  parents,  and  by  the  thanks  of  those  whom 
he  has  educated  and  fitted  for  honorable  and  useful 
positions  in  life.  And  if  any  person  in  the  commun- 
ity deserves  a  monument  to  his  memory  after  death, 
it  is  the  patient,  faithful,  noble  school  teacher." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Green wald's  address,  a 
selection  was  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Haas  on  the  piano. 

A  letter  of  regret  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickershaxn  to 
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H,  E.  Slaymaker,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  was  read  as  follows  : 

"  Important  public  business  calls  me  to  Harrisburg 
this  morning,  and  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  High  School  building  to-day,  to 
which  you  have  kindly  invited  me.  I  regret  this 
very  much,  for  I  desire  an  opportunity  of  saying 
publicly  how  well  I  think  the  building  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  how  economically  it  has  been  construct- 
ed. The  opening  of  a  school  in  such  a  house  is  a 
fit  beginning  of  the  Centennial  year.  No  one  will 
question  its  educational  value,  and,  in  addition,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  prove  a  good  pecuniary  invest- 
ment for  the  city." 

Prof.  Edw.  Brooks,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Millersville,  was  now  introduced.  It 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  During  the  winter  it  was  his  duty 
to  travel  a  good  deal  through  the  state,  attending 
the  meetings  of  educational  bodies,  and  everywhere 
he  went  he  was  met  with  improvements  in  public 
school  buildings.  The  people,  in  their  honest  pride, 
after  showing  their  new  buildings,  would  naturally 
ask  him  concerning  the  school  buildings  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  county  from  which  he  came,  and  he 
confessed  that,  before  the  erection  of  this  building, 
the  question  carried  with  it  some  rmbarrassment. 
He  generally  evaded  it  by  talking  about  the  court 
house,  saying  that  Lancaster  has  the  finest  building 
of  the  kind  in  the  state.  [Laughter.]  The  Pro- 
fessor then  tendered  his  congratulations,*  and  closed 
amid  applause. 

The  Chairman  now  introduced  one  whom  he 
termed  a  pioneer  of  education,  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee. 
The  Doctor  was  received  with  applause  and  said 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  on  so  happy 
a  subject  as  that  of  education.  He  saw  before  him 
the  oldest  educator  in  the  county — Mr.  Abm.  Peters 
— ^and  he  (the  speaker)  was  perhaps  the  next  oldest. 
He  had  been  a  director  for  forty-five  years,  and 
would  still  be  a  director  if  it  were  not  for  the  intro- 
duction of  politics — dirty  politics,  he  would  repeat 
it,  into  the  board.  He  was  then  compelled  to  resign, 
because  he  had  vowed  that  the  moment  politics  en- 
tered the  school  board  he  would  resign.  He  did  so, 
and  he  thought  the  only  suggestion  omitted  by  the 
reverend  doctor  in  his  dedicatory  address  was  that 
of  introducing  the  study  of  politics,  of  the  true, 
pure  principles  of  our  government,  into  our  schools. 
This  study  is  needed.  We  wan!  pure  politics.  The 
Doctor  then  proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  the  old 
high  school  building,  and  the  Lancasterian  system 
under  which  it  was  built,  closing  amid  the  heartiest 
applause. 

Gen.  Geo.  M.  Steinman  supposed  that  he  was 
called  in  deference  to  his  old  membership.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  School  Board  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  recognized  only  two  or  three  who  had 
served  with  him  at  that  time.  He  spoke  of  trouble- 
some Questions  which  had  at  different  times  arisen, 
but  all  of  which  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted ; 
and  he  believed  that  all  troubles  in  the  future  would 
be  as  easily  settled. 

County  Supt.  B.  F.  Shaub,  in  well-chosen  words, 
congratulated  the  directors,  the  teachers,  the  pupils, 
the  parents  and  the  citizens  generally  u.  on  the  com- 
pletion and  occupancy  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
building — one  of  the  proudest  New  Year  gifts  that 
could  have  been  made.  He  felt  glad  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  such  venerable  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  education  as  were  present  to-day.    One  sat 


on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left ;  referring  to  Dr. 
Jno.  L.  Atlee  and  Abram  Peters.  He  spoke  of  read- 
ing in  the  county  papers,  the  names  of  these  two 
men,  battling  for  the  common  school  cause,  when  he 
was  yet  a  boy.     [Applause.] 

Prof.  Thos.  G.  Appel,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  thought  it  eminently  proper  that  all  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city  should  be  represented 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  He  took  this  new  build- 
ing as  an  omen  that  education  was  not  only  expand- 
ing in  this  community,  but  that  it  was  going  up 
higher.  There  was  a  time  when  high  schools  were 
deemed  unnecessary,  but  that  day  had  passed.  He 
took  it  as  a  good  omen,  too,  that  this  building  had 
been  erected  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Might 
it  not  be  an  omen  of  a  growing  intimacy  between 
all  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  city  ?  This 
should  be  so;  all  should  be  moved  by  a  common  im- 
pulse. The  Professor  closed  in  some  fitting  words 
of  hope  and  advice. 

Mr.  Abraham  Peters,  having  been  called  upon, 
thanked  the  audience  for  the  honor,  but  begged  to 
be  excused  from  speaking.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
public  schools,  and  had  been  from  early  life,  but  he 
was  not  a  public  speaker.  He  was  very  happy  to  be 
present,  and  congratulated  all  who  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Patterson  congratulated  the  directors 
and  citizens  upon  the  erection  of  this  building.  He 
did  not  think  they  were  entirely  censurable  for  not 
having  erected  it  at  an  earlier  day.  He  had  been  a 
director  and  had  taken  pride  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  office ;  and  although  he  could  scarcely  spare 
the  time  now  to  be  an  active  director,  he  almost  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  one  when  he  looked  upon 
this  beautiful  High  School. 

Dr.  Westwood  was  called  upon,  and  said  that  he 
thought  he  might  have  been  excused,  but  as  one 
thought  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
other  speakers,  he  would  refer  to  it.  It  was  the 
question  of  compulsory  education — compulsory,  at 
least,  so  far  as  concerned  the  English  branches,  and 
he  trusted  that  it  might  some  day  be  accomplished. 
He  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  mother,  who  had 
aided  him  by  her  counsels  and  assistance  in  every 
step  of  his  education,  and  he  admonished  parents  to 
give  more  attention  to  assisting  their  children  in  their 
studies. 

Gen.  Steinman  now  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Building  Committee,  which  was  unanimously 
Udopted. 

Mr.  Peter  McConomy  was  next  called.  After  re- 
marking that  he  had  been  a  public  school  director 
for  38  years,  he  reviewed  the  early  history  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  making  a  very  interesting 
comparison,  and  finally  excused  himself  from  further 
remark  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  unfair  to  be  call- 
ed upon  to  speak,  without  previous  notice,  when  his 
heart  was  beating  with  emotions  which  he  could  not 
express. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School,  and  junior  editor  of  The  ydumal,  was  now 
called  upon.  The  call  was  seconded  by  the  boys 
with  noisy  emphasis.     His  remarks  are  found  below. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Slaymaker,  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee,  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  Gen,  Stein- 
man's  resolution  of  thanks.  He  thought  it  unfair  to 
call  upon  him  for  remarks,  after  the  audience  had 
been  entertained  by  learned  professional  men,  but 
while  he  was  on  his  feet  he  would  make  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  obstacles  and  diffi  c 
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experienced  by  the  Building  Committee,  which  he 
proceeded  to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid 
a  merited  compliment  to  the  efficient  services  of  Mr. 
Christian  Zecher,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Geissinger  supposed  the  most  pleasant 
thing  (to  the  audience)  that  he  could  now  do  would 
be  to  decline  speaking  at  all.  He  made  a  few  spir- 
ited remarks,  however,  referring  to  the  fact  that, 
while  sectarianism  should  not  be  introduced  into  our 
schools,  Christianity  should  not  be  banished,  for  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  true  education. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Shumaker  was  down  on  the  programme 
to  pronounce  the  benediction,  and  he  supposed  Mr. 
Hartman  was  ready  for  this.  Mr.  Hartman  thought 
that  he  was  not ;  and  the  reverend  gentleman  then 
said  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  State,  where 
he  had  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  common 
school  education.  After  complimenting  the  build- 
ing committee  and  the  citizens  upon  the  building,  he 
closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  perpetuation 
and  perfection  of  the  common-school  system. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gable,  assistant  teacher  in  the  Boys' 
High  School,  having  been  loudly  called,  responded 
briefly.  The  hour  was  growing  late  but  he  could 
not  decline  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  Board  for  the  new  and  beautiful  quarters 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  schools.  He  ex- 
pressed warm  interest  in  the  work  that  had  been 
done  on  behalf  of  the  high  schools. 

The  exercises  closed  with  Old  Hundred  and  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Shumaker,  after  which  the 
audience  slowly  dispersed,  many  going  upstairs,  by 
invitation,  to  visit  the  boys*  room. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaskey  are  inserted  here 
mainly  because  of  some  merited  tribute  paid  to  cer- 
tain 

SCHOOL  MEN  OF  THE  PAST. 

Mr,  Chairman  :  Propriety  demands  that  they  who 
receive  the  benefit  should  thank  the  donor.  Not  a 
few  congratulate  themselves  on  the  change  which  is 
here  made  in  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of 
our  high  schools,  and,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  these 
schools  as  a  unit,  and  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  as 
individuals — ^in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  personally — I  take  occasion  to  thank  your 
honorable  board  for  the  greatly  improved  accommo- 
dations provided  for  us  in  the  beautiful  building  which 
we  dedicate  to-day.  None  can  feel  more  forcibly  than 
the  members  of  these  schools  the  contrast  between  ouf 
late  accommodations  and  our  present  spacious  and 
handsome  quarters. 

We  thank  you  as  heartily  as  though  you  had  made 
over  to  us  by  deed  of  gift  this  valuable  property;  for 
we  hope  to  use  the  accommodations  here  provided 
while  we  have  need  of  them,  and  then  to  see  them 
pass  into  other  hands  that  may  obtain  from  them  as 
great,  perhaps  greater,  benefit  than  ourselves— and 
in  what  respect  can  ownership  be  better  than  this  ? 
Therefore,  as  though  it  were  by  deed  of  gift,  we 
thank  you.  We  would  also  make  our  special  ac- 
knowledgments to  your  efficient  building  committee, 
to  whose  good  taste  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  structure  and  for  the 
neatness  and  convenience  of  its  interior  decorations 
and  appointment ;  and  to  whose  untiring  vigilance 
and  energy  we  owe  the  completion  of  the  building 
at  this  early  day.  Individually,  then,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  individually  and  as  members 
of  the  board — I  but  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  to  all : 
We  thank  you. 


We  have  heard  from  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the 
medical  fraternity,  the  county  superintendent,  the 
general  public,  the  normal  school,  the  college,  and 
from  the  department  of  public  instruction,  in  a  letter 
of  congratulation  from  iu  able  chief,  to  whom,  in  the 
development  of  her  educational  interests,  Pennsylva- 
nia owes  more  than  to  any  other  man  within  her 
borders.  All  unite  in  congratulation  upon  the  for- 
ward step  here  taken.  It  is  with  gratification  that 
we  have  heard  their  words  of  approval  and  of  cheer. 
But  some  are  absent  who,  it  would  seem,  should  be 
here  on  an  occasion  like  this — ^men  from  whom  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  to-day.  Call  their  names :  it 
would  need  the  voice  that  spoke  at  Nain  to  bring  re- 
sponse !  We  shall  not  hear  the  dead,  save  as  their 
work  speaks  for  them — ^and  that  is  eloquent.  Would 
that  the  name  of  Jno.  S.  Crumbaugh,  that  man  of 
presence  and  of  power,  the  ablest  and  best  that  has  ever 
rendered  service  in  our  high  school,  might  grace  the 
list  of  speakers  to-day !  Would  that  Thaddcus  Stev- 
ens were  here,  though  in  tottering  age,  to  speak  his 
strong  word  of  gratulation ;  for  among  the  greenest 
leaves  in  the  chaplet  of  his  fame  are  those  he  won 
forty  years  ago  in  his  gallant  struggle  for  popular  ed- 
ucation. The  church  of  the  former  and  the  tomb  of 
the  latter  are  within  call  of  our  voices,*  but  the  men 
are  "away." 

A  few  hours  since  we  chanced  upon  a  business 
committee  of  your  board,  appointed  some  twenty-- 
five  years  ago,  but  one  name  of  which  now  remains 
upon  the  roll  of  your  members,  that  of  the  venerable 
Peter  McConomy,  esq.,  who  is  present  with  us  on 
this  glad  day.  The  membership  of  this  committee 
suggests  a  thought  upon  which  we  would  dwell  for  a 
few  moments.  The  first  two  names  are  John  C.  Baker 
and  Bernard  Keenan.  Father  Keenan  of  St.  Mary*s, 
and  Father  Baker  of  Trinity !  The  old  boys  would 
recall  them  as  of  yesterday.  They  were  frequent 
visitors  at  our  schools,  and  often  came  together.  We 
were  all  familiar  with  the  substantial  look  of  their 
gold- headed  canes,  the  straight  cut  of  their  coats,  and 
their  cheery  words  of  encouragement.  The  genuine 
regard  which  we  had  for  these  men  made  their  visits 
always  welcome,  and  their  influence  decided  for 
good.  We  knew  Bishop  Bowman,  also,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  board,  a  man  as  great  as  he  was  good, 
who,  like  Alonzo  Potter,  was  too  big  to  be  shut  in 
behind  the  chancel  rail,  or  to  have  his  field  of  labor 
circumscribed  by  mere  rubric  law  or  parish  lin'is.  By 
these  men — Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Episcopal- 
ian—occupying pulpits  widely  diverse  in  their  teach- 
ings, we  felt  one  truth  at  least  to  be  held  in  common, 
namely,  that  all  men  are  brothers.  They  put  their 
hand  to  the  educational  work  as  to  a  God-given 
commission,  sinking  sect  and  creed  in  behalf  of  a 
common  good — that  of  general  education.  Here,  at 
least,  they  struck  hands — and  what  a  lesson  in  Chris- 
tian charity  to  us  fast-growing  boys!  Here  they 
sowed  seed  "  by  the  wayside,"  but,  we  believe,  it  has 
borne  fruit  an  hundred-fold. 

Do  not  these  facts  suggest  a  query?  Why  is  the 
clergyman  now  so  much  ignored  in  the  membership 
of  our  school  boards,  and  why  does  h^i  Jn  his  turn, 
so  much  ignore  the  common  school  ?  An  occasional 
call  of  a  few  minutes,  a  few  words  of  common-sense 
advice  and  hearty  good-will  to  the  pupils,  would 
often  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  school-room 
experience,  and  probably  render  the  life  of  the  cler- 
gyman himself  richer  in  result,  because  of  his  broader 


*Church  and  tomb  are  within  fifty  yards  of  the  new  buildiog. 
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field  of  influence  for  good.  In  those  old  days,  also, 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak  gave  to  the  board,  in  our 
eyes,  a  certain  dignity  inherent  in  "  the  cloth. "  Two 
of  these  reverend  fathers  have  long  since  gone  be- 
yond ;  one  with  locks  white  as  winter's  snow  [set. 
96]  still  lingers  on  the  hither  shore,  giving  promise 
of  celebrating  his  Centennial.  Does  any  one  of  them 
regret  the  time  and  thought  which  he  gave  to  the 
common  school?  Would  that  they  were  here  to-day 
to  answer  this  suggestive  question  1  If  a  good  man 
can,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  be  sorry  for  the  good 
that  he  has  done,  then  may  these  men  recall  their 
work  in  the  schools  with  another  feeling  than  that  of 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  all  that  He  gave  them  op- 
portunity here.  The  mantle  of  each  of  these  men 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  chair- 
man of  your  executive  committee  [Rev.  T.  B.  Barker] 
since  he  is  the  only  clergyman  in  your  honorable 
body.  Twenty-five  years  hence  may  the  boys  of  to- 
day speak  with  grateful  memorv  of  him  as  we  do 
now,  with  a  full  heart,  of  his  predecessors  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  TJiese  were  men  who  cut  deep- 
deeper  than  they  knew ! 

On  the  same  committee  appears  the  honored  name 
of  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  a  veteran  school  man  who  did 
yeoman  service  for  many  a  year  as  chairman  of  your 
executive  committee.  Here  is  also  the  name  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Cassidy,  with  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  education  most  of  us  were  familiar,  whose  tireless 
energy  as  a  director  was  equalled  only  by  his  unsel- 
fish devotion  to  the  work. 

But  another  name  we  find,  that  of  one  whose  work, 
as  the  years  pass  and  his  era  recedes  farther  from  our 
time,  assumes  proportions  more  and  more  colossal. 
The  grand  framework  of  our  educational  system, 
which  he  more  than  any  other  planned,  the  compre- 
hensive and  admirable  machinery  for  enforcing  its 
provisions,  which  he  more  than  any  other  provided 
and  put  into  successful  operation — these  things  go 
deeper,  spread  broader,  tower  higher  than  he  or  any 
man  of  his  time  could  have  supposed  possible.  That 
name  is  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  In  "a  modest  grave 
he  sleeps  at  St.  James',  close  by  the  last  resting-place 
of  Bishop  Bowman.  But  ihe  school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania— more  durable  than  Aberdeen  granite — is 
the  proudest  monument  of  the  men  who  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  Upon  this  monument  we  would  cut  the 
name  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  in  deepest,  boldest 
letters,  and  gild  it,  as  in  the  olden  time,  to  flash  back 
the  glory  of  the  sunlight  for  ages. 

These  men,  and  such  as  these,  were  of  your  board 
in  those  old  days  I  Would  that  we  might  hear  from 
them  to-day,  but,  since  that  may  not  be,  let  us  re- 
member gratefully  those  who  laid  the  sure  founda- 
tions upon  which  we  rear  a  superstructure  so  fair  as 
this.  For  the  building  which  we  here  dedicate  is 
but  another  landmark  on  the  way  of  progress  which 
the  strong  men  of  the  last  generation  pointed  out, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  pioneers.  The  end  of 
its  erection  can  only  be  attained  in  the  development 
of  heart  as  well  as  brain.  If,  in  the  long  years  to 
come,  it  shall  be  a  place  where,  while  the  mind  is 
under  training,  nobility  of  character  is  also  being 
developed;  if  it  shall  become  a  place  wh'ere  the 
shaping  blows  are  struck  that  foree  out  from  stubborn 
metal  a  noble  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
then  will  it  prove  a  centre  from  which  shall  radiate 
blessing  wherever  its  influence  may  extend.  God 
grant  that  such  may  be  the  mission  of  the  school  we 
here  dedicate  to-day  to  the  noble  work  of  popular 
education ! 


THERE  is  a  great  advantage  in  adapting  the 
character  of  the  punishment  to  that  of  the  fault, 
making  it,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  and  proper 
consequences  of  it  For  instance,  if  the  boys  of  a 
school  do  not  come  in  promptly  at  the  close  of  the 
twenty  minutes'  recess,  but  waste  five  minutes  by 
their  dilatoriness  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the  bell, 
and  the  teacher  keeps  them  for  five  minutes  beyond 
the  usual  hour  of  dismissal,  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
time,  the  punishment  may  be  felt  by  them  to  be  de- 
served,  and  it  may  have  a  good  effect  in  diminishing 
the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy ;  but  it  will  probably 
excite  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  irritation,  if 
not  of  resentment,  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assigns  precisely  the 
same  penalty  \n  another  form,  the  whole  of  the  good 
effect  may  be  secured  without  the  evil.  Suppose  he 
addresses  the  boys  just  before  they  are  to  go  out  at 
the  next  recess,  as  follows : 

« I  think,  boys,  that  twenty  minutes  is  about  the 
right  length  of  time  for  the  recess,  all  told, — ^that  is, 
from  the  time  you  go  out  to  the  time  when  you  are  all 
back  in  your  seats  again,  quiet  and  ready  to  resume 
your  studies.  I  found  yesterday  that  it  took  five 
minutes  for  you  all  to  come  in, — that  is,  that  it  was  five 
minutes  from  the  time  the  bell  was  rung  before  all 
were  in  their  seats;  and  to-day  I  shall  ring  the  bell 
after  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  give  you  time  to  come 
in.  If  I  find  to-day  that  it  takes  ten  minutes,  then 
I  will  give  you  more  time  to  come  in  to-morrow,  by 
ringing  the  bell  after  you  have  been  out  ten  minutes. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  you  Jhus  lose  so  much  of  your  re- 
cess, and  if  you  can  make  the  time  for  coming  in 
shorter,  then,  of  course,  your  recess  can  be  longer. 
[  should  not  wonder  if,  after  a  few  trials,  you  should 
find  that  you  could  all  come  in  and  get  into  your 
places  in  one  minute ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
for  then  you  can  have  an  uninterrupted  recess  of 
nineteen  minutes,  which  will  be  a  great  gain." 

Every  one  who  has  any  considerable  experience 
in  the  management  of  boys  will  readily  understand 
how  different  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  from 
that  of  the  other,  while  yet  the  penalty  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,-^namely,  the  loss,  for  the  boys,  of 
five  minutes  of  their  play. — Jacob  Abbott, 

Writing. — The  every  day  business  hand  of  cveiy 
writer  is  the  result  of  certain  muscular  motions, 
which  are  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  as  to  be  auto- 
matic. The  mind  gives  no  more  attention  to  the 
motions  necessary  to  produce  the  forms  of  letters 
than  it  does  to  the  different  sounds  composing  the 
words  of  vocal  utterance.  Muscles  are  slow  to  learn, 
but  remember  well  a  lesson  once  learned.  Tne  first 
attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  a  letter  is  accompanied 
with  great  fatigue,  but  the  hand  yields  a  more  will- 
ing obedience  upon  the  repetition  of  the  effort.  A 
number  of  efforts  creates  a  habit,  and  the  work  is 
done  forever.  But  one  letter  formed  from  a  bad 
model,  by  a  hand  in  a  false  position,  more  than 
doubles  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  "  good  hand."  Let 
the  motto  be  :  Exactly  right  and  slowly,  and  every 
one  can  be  made  a  good  writer. 

Children  should  begin  to  write  the  first  day  they 
begin  school.  They  should  learn  words  no  faster 
than  they  can  learn  to  write  them  well.    The  order 
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should  be :  first,  the  printed  form  associated  with  the 
script;  then,  practice  from  the  words  written  in  sen- 
tences upon  the  blackboard;  finally,  writing  from 
dictation.  No  word  should  be  considered  learned 
until  it  can  be  written  in  a  sentence  from  dictation. 
The  materials  necessary  are:  first,  a  long  pencil, 
which  should  belon^  to  the  teacher,  and  be  kept 
sharpened  by  rubbing  on  a  file  or  piece  of  sandstone; 
second,  a  slate  which  should  be  eight  inches  by  ten, 
having  one  side  ruled  into  spaces  similar  to  those  in 
primary  copy  books;  the  first  space  should  be  two 
"spaces"  wide,  for  the  long  letters,  the  next  should 
be  one  "space,"  for  the  small  letters.  A  convenient 
method  is  to  break  the  nibs  from  a  steel  pen  and  to 
draw  the  narrow  spaces  with  the  remaining  points. 
We  have  seen  pupils,  and  have  now  in  our  mind's 
eye  thousands  of  such,  who  wrote  a  fair  round  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  first  four  months  in  school.  The 
only  directions  to  be  observed  are :  Do  everything 
well  and  very  slowly, — Chicago  Teachtr, 


Mr.  a.  p.  Supflee,  superintendent  of  the  borough 
schools,  has  shown  us  a  new  article  in  the  shape  of  a 
chalk  eraser,  or  blackboard  rubber,  for  schools.  The 
block  portion  of  it  consists  of  two  parts  that  may  be 
readily  put  together  or  taken  apart  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  smalJer  portion  of  the  block  is  in  shape 
nearly  that  of  a  triangular  prism,  to  which  the  larger 
is  so  adjusted  that  a  piece  of  carpet  or  sheep  pelt  be- 
ing placed  around  the  smaller  block,  is  firmly  held  in 
place  by  drawing  the  screw,  which  acts  similar  to  the 
common  thumb  screw.  The  chief  point  of  value  in 
it  is,  that  when  the  carpet  or  other  material  used  for 
a  covering,  is  worn  out,  it  can  readily  be  replaced  at 
the  cost  of  the  covering  material  only,  the  block  por- 
tion always  being  good.  And  the  first  costoS,  this  block 
is  not  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  block  now  in  use, 
which  is  entirely  useless  when  the  covering  has  worn 
out.  This  article  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Supplee, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  board  of  the 
schools  of  Hazleton. — Anthracite  Record, 


A  Model  School  in  Connection  with  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute. — A  novel  feature  in  connection 
with  the  late  Teachers'  Institute  in  Warren  county, 
but  a  most  profitable  one,  was  the  "  Model  School." 
This  school  was  conducted  by  several  of  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Warren,  and  the  exercises  ex- 
hibited were  the  every-day  exercises  to  which  the  chil- 
dren were  accustomed.  A  certain  hour  was  set  apart 
for  them  on  the  programme  of  the  institute,  and  the 
teachers  present  attended  in  a  body.  We  copy  the 
following  account  of  some  of  them  from  the  published 
proceedings : 

FIRST  exercise. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  teachers  proceeded  to  room  No.  6 
to  see  the  model  school  as  conducted  by  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Bernard.  After  all  were  seated  that  could  be,  the 
school  sang  *•  Over  the  Ice,"  a  skater's  song,  which 
was  well  rendered.  The  first  class,  B,  arithmetic, 
came  out  in  fine  order  to  a  march.  Questions  were 
asked  by  numbers,  the  pupils  answering  in  full,  round 
voices,  that  were  refreshing  to  hear.  The  recitation 
lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  the  class  marched  back 
and  took  seats  in  fine  style.  The  school  then  had 
an  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  next  was 
geography.  Owing  to  want  of  room  only  six  pupils 
could  go  to  the  blackboard.  These  made  a  map  of 
North  America,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  recited 
directions.  A  short  time  was  spent  in  spelling  the 
names  of  bays,  gulfs,  &c.     Here  they  were  stopped 


short  for  lack  of  time.  Next  marching.  A 
pany  of  soldiers  could  not  have  kept  better  order 
and  time.  Next  in  order  came  grammar.  This 
class  was  conducted  as  the  arithmetic,  by  personal 
questions,  the  pupils  answering  as  their  numbers 
were  called.  After  this  came  gyiHtiasiics  for  a  few 
minutes,  which  were  number  one.  Reading  came 
next.  A  selection  called  "  Betsy  and  I  are  Out"  was 
read,  the  school  reading  in  concert  at  first,  then 
individually,  until  the  piece  was  through.  The  readers 
were  then  changed  to  the  music  readers,  out  of  which 
the  school  read  well  several  pieces  of  music.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  which  was  best,  the  singing  or  reading. 
The  scholars  prepared  for  tne  close  oC;>chool,  reciting 
two  maxims,  one  which  we  give :  "  Order  and  method 
render  all  things  easy."  1  he  closing  piece  of  music 
was  entitled  "Lome  again  with  singing."  The  school 
was  then  dismissed ;  the  scholars  marching  out  as 
though  they  understood  it.  Mrs.  Bernard  explained 
the  meaning  of  her  signal  block.  The  whole  was 
pleasant  and  instructive  and  was  enjoyed  by  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  who  gave  the  bei>t  of  attention. 
Although  classes  were  passing  atid  reciting  there  was 
none  ol  that  bustle  and  confusion  that  sometimes  an- 
noys you  in  the  school  room.  And  teachers  were 
heard  saying,  "  That  was  nice,"  and  "  How  does  she 
do  it  ?" 

second  exercise. 
The  model  school  was  again  held  in  room  No.  6, 
but  this  time  conducted  by  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Dewey, 
with  her  pupils  from  No.  4.  School  opened  by  the 
song  "  Little  Nell."  Reading  was  the  fir^t  in  order. 
The  class  read  a  lesson  about  "The  Leaf"  individually 
and  in  concert.  This  class  read  standing.  After  ihcy 
had  taken  their  seats,which  was  done  nicely,  the  whole 
school  read  about  "  Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket," 
remaining  seated.  Miss  Dewey  seemed  quite  partic- 
ular that  each  final  consonant  should  be  distinct.  The 
school  then  had  an  exercise  in  phonetic  spelling.  Ail 
the  concert  exercises  were  spoken  nearly  as  in  one 
voice.  The  next  was  reading  music.  Among  the 
pieces  were  these,  as  a  contrast. — "  Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer,"  "  Yankee  Doodle."  The  next  was  a  fine 
exhibition  of  gymnastics.  After  this  was  an  exercise 
in  spelling,  the  scholars  giving  the  definitions.  The 
teacher  asked  little  Bright  Eyes  if  some  one  was  sick 
with  headache  what  could  he  senJ  for  ?  Bright  Eyes 
said  "  the  doctor,"  but  the  teacher  thought  camphor. 
Miss  Dewey  said  that  some  teachers  thought  they 
could  not  have  marching  without  instrumental  music, 
but  to  convince  them  that  they  could  she  would  try 
the  experiment  by  girls  and  boys  taking  turns  at 
marching.  This  being  the  last,  the  school  prepared 
to  close,  the  boys  marching  out  fin>t  to  a  lively  tune 
by  the  teacher.  One  thing  is  certain ;  teachers  from 
the  country  could  see  a  class  of  scholars  that  had 
voices  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  These  exercises 
were  very  fine,  but  no  better  than  she  has  every  day. 


Drawing. — Many  teachers  have  asked  themselves 
the  question.  How  can  we  create  a  greater  interest 
in  the  subject  of  drawing  ?  One  of  the  very  best 
means  is  to  show  your  pupils  that  you  are  interested  / 
in  drawing  yourself,  and  that  you  place  a  high  esti- 
mate upon  it  as  a  help  in  most  of  their  other  studies. 
Show  to  them,  too,  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  will 
enable  them  to  attain  to  higher  positions  in  the  me- 
chanical trades.  An  interest  in  drawing  is  also 
awakened  by  having  public  exhibitions  of  drawings  at 
stated  times  during  the  session,  which  may  be  executed 
upon  the  slate,  board  or  paper,  or  upon  all  of  these. 
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SUPERVISION.— It  has  often  been  said,  and  with 
great  truthfulness,  that  <*the  most  important 
branch  oX  administration,  as  connected  with  educa- 
tion, relates  to  school  inspection."  It  is  toserted  by 
some  careful  observers,  that  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  normal  schools  of  Prussia,  and  the 
two  or  three  only  in  Holland,  and  this  superiority  is 
attributed  entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
popular  instruction  rests.  The  absence  of  such  a 
thorough  supervision  of  schools  as  in  maintained  in 
Holland,  with  such  admirable  results,  is  the  weakest 
part,  I  think,  of  our  system. 

What  is  needed  for  all  our  schools,  and  what  is 
essential  to  their  highest  efficiency,  is  a  constant, 
thorough,  intelligent,  impartial,  and  independent 
supervision.  Comparatively  few  persons  possess  the 
▼aried  qualifications  so  indispensable  to  success  in 
this  delicate  and  important  work.  So  Important  was 
it  regarded  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Dutch 
system  of  inspection,  that  after  a  long  life  devoted  to 
educational  labor,  he  said :  **  Take  care  how  you 
choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you 
ought  to  look  for  with  lantern  in  hand." 

The  great  majority  of  school  men  to  whom  by 
statute  the  supervision  of  our  schools  is  confided,  by 
their  own  acknowledgment  discharge  this  duty  very 
imperfectly.  There  are  very  few  men  in  any  com- 
munity who  can  afford  to  devote  the  time  and  labor 
which  this  service  requires. 

"  A  school,"  says  Everett,  "is  not  a  clock  which 
you  can  wind  up  and  then  leave  to  go  of  itself."  Our 
railroads  and  factories  require  some  directing,  con- 
trolling and  constantly  supervising  mind  for  their 
highest  efficiency,  and  do  not  our  schools  need  the 
same  ? 

How  to  meet  this  great  want  of  a  proper  super- 
vision of  our  schools  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day. 
The  more  direct,  frequent  and  constant  this  super- 
vision is,  when  wisely  and  judiciously  exerted,  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  results.  Hence  the  em- 
ployment of  a  person  possessing  the  needed  qualifi- 
cations, who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  schools 
of  one  town,  is  unquestionably  the  best  thing.  Next- 
to  this,  IS  for  several  towns,  favorably  located,  to 
unite  in  employing  such  a  person,  who  shall  divide 
his  time  among  them,  and  be  paid  proportionately 
by  them  according  to  the  time  and  services  rendered. 

Chester  Advocate. 


DEFECTS  IN  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


A  LADY  who  is  serving  in  the  office  of  school  di- 
rector sends  a  private  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  jour- 
nal, pointing  out  certain  defects  in  school  houses, 
and  suggesting  remedies  for  them.  We  take  pleasure 
in  laying  some  extracts  from  it  before  our  readers: 

*•  Morality  ought  to  be  a  positive  precept  in  our 
system  of  teaching;  every  obstruction  to  its  culture 
should  be  banished  as  much  as  po':sible,  and  improv- 
ing work  and  innocent  play  substituted. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  firishtful  mein. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  only  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  &ce. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 


"  In  schools  where  all  classes,  grades  and  colors 
are  admitted,  the  children  do  mix  with  a  vengeance. 
The  common  school  houses  through  this  county,  so 
far  as  I  know,  seem  calculated  to  facilitate  improprie- 
ties among  the  scholars  and  increase  the  perplexity 
of  the  teacher. 

"  First,  in  some  houses  the  deposites  for  wraps  and 
baskets  occupy  spaces  in  a  vestibule  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  separated  from  the  main  room  by  a 
dark  partition,  where  the  contents  of  the  baskets  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  the  unprincipled,  thus  creating 
disturbance  among  scholars  from  loss  of  dinners  and 
abused  clothing,  and  unpleasant  difficulty  to  the 
teacher  because  of  the  required  effort  to  correct  the 
wrongs  infficted.  This  mistake  in  the  building  might 
be  remedied  by  placing  glass  windows  in  the  parti- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  inner  door. 

"  Everything  about  a  school  house  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  promote  modesty  and  refinement.  As 
matters  now  stand  in  many  placers,  there  is  much  to 
disgust  and  debase.  The  good  of  an  intellectual 
lesson  given  by  the  teacher  is  oftentimes  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  bad  of  an  immoral  lesson 
arising  from  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
connected  with  school  houses. 

"Fuel  is  scattered  on  the  ground,  or  placed  in 
boxes  apart  from  the  house,  which  makes  an  un- 
pleasant inconvenience  in  stormy  weather. 

"  The  public  dressing-room  is  anywhere  in  the 
domain.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  this  inconvenient  arrangement.  One  wash  basin, 
supplies  the  school  needs.  Children  are  required  to 
enter  school  with  clean  hands  and  faces — a  good 
rule.  At  noon  the  preparation  bell  taps  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  call,  all  run  from  play,  best  grab- 
ber gets  the  basin  first.  The  fury  subsides  as  the 
unmannerly,  determined  ones  work  off,  and  the 
process  goes  on  more  deliberately ;  but  the  confusion 
does  not  subside.  A  big  rough  snatches  a  comb 
from  a  retiring  little  girl,  uses  it,  and  then  pitches  it  to 
the  owner,  with,  *  There,  you  may  comb  your  head 
now.'  The  child,  with  tearful  eye,  accepts  the  tool 
and  the  advice. 

"  A  few  weeks*  practice  in  this  kind  of  scramble 
furnishes  many  similar  lessons,  which  tend  to  blunt 
the  considerate  respect  and  propriety  of  manner  we 
owe  to  one  another  and  need  to  have  cultivated,  and 
foster  the  incipient  inclination  to  improper  conduct 
in  the  low  and  the  vulgar. 

"Under  these  serious  inconveniences  and  over  this 
motley  crowd  we  place  our  young  lady  teachers — ^as 
polar  stars.  Just  out  of  college  they  may  be,  with 
diploma  and  certificate  in  hand,  but  too  unskilled  ox 
too  sensitive  to  war  successfully  against  the  vicious 
practices  I  have  described,  many  of  them  growing 
-out  of  defects  in  our  school  houses  which  ought  not 
to  exist,  and  which  must  be  remedied  before  we  can 
justly  laud  our  school  system  as  being  nearly 
perfect." 

After  thus  pointing  out  the  evils  arising  from 
badly  arranged  school  houses,  the  lady  presents  a 
draft  of  a  plan  of  a  school-house  which  she  thinks 
would  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty.  This  draft  can- 
not be  explained  without  a  diagram,  and  therefore 
we  omit  it,  simply  adding  our  wish  that  a  lady  so 
well  acquainted  with  schools  and  school  architec- 
ture and  so  willing  to  perform  her  duty  in  office  as 
our  correspondent,  could  be  made  a  member  of  every 
school  board  in  the  commonwealth.  There  is  need 
for  just  such  personal  interest  in  the  schools  and  such 
wide  awake  intelligence  as  is  here  manifested. 
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RULES  FOR  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 


School  directors  arc  beginning  to  sec  that  mere 
instruction  in  several  branches  of  knowledge  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  great  purpose  of  the  common  school 
system.  This  gratifying  expansion  of  the  common 
school  idea  is  finding  expression  in  a  higher  order  of 
school  discipline  and  a  more  elevated  moral  tone  in 
the  rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  public  schools. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  give  below  the  rules 
recently  adopted  by  the  board  ot  directors  of  West 
Hempfield  township,  Lancaster  county. 

PUPILS. 

1 .  Only  those  persons  are  entitled  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  who  have  reached  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  residents  in  the  school 
districts,  fiut  when  there  are  vacant  seats  in  any 
school,  the  board  may,  by  special  vote,  admit  other 
pupils,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  prescribe. 

2.  Pupils  are  subject  to  the  control  of  their  teach- 
ers upon  entering  the  rooms  before  the  opening  of 
school.  They  must  enter  and  retire  from  the  build- 
ing in  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sessions  must  quietly  leave  the  premises. 

3.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sonal habits,  and  when  they  are  received  into  the 
school  the  teacher  must  be  informed  of  any  physical 
weakness  to  which  they  may  be  subject,  that  it  may 
be  wisely  regarded. 

4.  Pupils  are  required  to  deport  thtmselves  in  a 
proper  and  becoming  manner  toward  their  teacher ; 
to  be  kind,  gentle  and  resipectful  toward  each  other ; 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
from  profane,  obscene  or  insolent  language,  quarr-el- 
ing,  and  all  immoral  conduct.  Communications  be- 
tween pupils  during  school  hours,  and  interferences 
with  others  or  their  property,  are  positively  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  Parents,  guardians,  and  others,  when  requiring 
information  in  relation  to  their  children,  or  those  in 
their  care,  wiU  be  courteously  received ;  but  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  rules  or  disci- 
pline of  the  school  or  to  treat  in  a  disrespectful  man- 
ner any  of  the  teachers.  Should  any  difficulty  occur 
in  the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  pupils,  complaint 
may  be  laid  before  the  board. 

6.  No  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  allowed  to  make 
complaint  to  any  teacher  nor  for  such  cause  to  enter 
the  school-room. 

7.  Pupils  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury 
done  by  them  in  any  manner  to  the  building,  furni> 
ture,  apparatus,  books,  walls,  out- houses,  or  any 
other  property  belonging  to  the  school  district,  and 
will  be  required  to  repair  such  damages,  and  in  case 
of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so,  may  be  suspended  from 
school. 

8.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  constant  and  regular 
in  their  attendance,  to  prepare  all  lessons  and  exer- 
cises thoroughly  and  promptly,  and  provide  them- 
selves with  text-books  required  in  the  classes  of 
which  they  are  members. 

9.  For  violation  of  any  rule,  or  for  general  disor- 
derly conduct,  or  for  refusing  to  comply  with  any 
lawful  requisition  of  teachers,  pupils  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  from  the  schools,  and  for  'per- 
sistent and  willful  violation  may  be  permanently 
dismissed. 

TEACHERS. 

I.  Teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the  hours 
appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools, 


and,  during  the  time  from  the  opening  of  school  to 
the  departure  of  pupils,  they  shall  faithfully  devote 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  keep  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  school-room,  a  card 
or  programme,  showing  the  order  of  all  exercises  for 
each  day  in  the  week,  and  the  time  for  each  exercise. 

3.  Each  teacher  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
pupil's  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  for  the  un- 
seemly  appearance  of  the  school-room,  and  for  the 
improper  condition  of  the  furniture  and  of  the  build- 
ing, within  or  without,  each  teacher,  for  the  time 
being,  having  absolute  control  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Teachers  shall  use  such  discipline  in  the  schools 
as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm  and  judicious 
parent  in  his  family;  and  they  shall  avoid  corporal 
punishment  when  good  order  can  be  secured  by 
milder  measures.  It  >s  strictly  enjoined  upon  all 
teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  indiscreet  haste  in  the  discipline  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  more  difficult  cases  that  occur,  they 
shall  apply  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Board. 

5.  Each  teacher  shall  make  out  and  preserve  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  each  case  in  which  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  have  been  inflicted  by  him  or 
her  upon  any  pupil,  specifying  name,  age  and  grade 
of  pupil,  the  offence  charged,  as  also  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  punishment  inflicted.  This  statement  shall 
be  returned  with  the  regular  monthly  report,  for  ex- 
amination by  the  Board. 


IT  is  a  common  idea  that  children  are  naturally  de- 
structive, and  when  we  enter  certain  households 
and  behold  the  broken  toys,  defaced  furniture,  marks 
of  violence  and  general  demoralization  every whei'e 
visible,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  put  faith  in  the  as- 
sertion. It  also  gains  still  more  credence  when  we 
notice  the  painful  effect  of  a  stem  repression  of  this 
seemingly  natural  characteristic.  There  are  homes 
where  neatness  and  order  reign  supreme,  but  where 
all  the  joyous  gayety  of  childhood  seems  crushed  out 
of  existence.  Seeing  these  two  extremes,  parents 
usually  consider  that  there  is  a  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  happiness  of  their  children  and  an  or- 
derly home,  and  compromise  the  matter,  according  to 
their  various  estimates  of  the  value  of  each,  sacrificing, 
now  one  and  now  the  other,  as  it  appears  advisable. 

This,  however,  like  all  make-shifts,  is  unphilosoph- 
ical,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory,  for  wherever  a 
theory  is  unsound  its  practical  working  will  be  a 
bungle.  Children,  wherever  they  are  found,  possess  a 
natural  love  of  power,  a  desire  to  execute,  a  delight  in 
producing  results.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  human 
efficiency,  the  motive  power  of  labor,  the  soul  of  hu- 
man progress.  The  easiest  and  most  available  means 
for  the  young  child  to  exercise  this  facuhy  is  by  what 
we  call  destruction.  The  infant  probably  experiences 
an  intense  ecstasy  on  finding  that  he  has  by  his  own 
unaided  effort  shivered  a  glass  to  atoms.  The  sound, 
the  instantaneous  change  from  one  whole  into  many 
fragments,  and,  abo^e  all,  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  done  it,  are  the  perfectly  rational  sources  of  his 
pleasure. 

Now,  if  parents  would  thoughtfully  observe  and 
study  this  characteristic  in  their  children,  and  accept 
nature's  hints,  so  far  from  fretting  at  their  supposed 
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destractiveness,  they  would  rejoice  to  see  evidence 
of  vital  energy,  and  hasten  to  develop  and  guide  it 
into  useful  channels.  This  is  not  so  difficult  as  some 
imagine.  The  main  thing  is  to  recognize  the  desire 
of  execution  as  a  perfectly  natural,  legitimate  and  val- 
uable means  to  future  efficiency,  and  then  to  supply 
citable  channels  for  its  development.  Let  the  child's 
amusements  be  selected  with  a  view  to  this  object; 
let  his  toys  be  such  as  he  can  arrange,  re-arrange, 
and  take  apart ;  let  him  early  be  taught  to  construct, 
and  be  accustomed  to  assist  others  in  their  various 
employments.  Let  the  utmost  sympathy  be  shown, 
both  in  his  successes  and  his  failures,  and  the  assist- 
ance given  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  draw  forth  his  full 
powers.  Let  the  various  uses  of  objects  be  explained, 
and  the  consequences  which  follow  their  injury 
pointed  out;  let  his  natural  love  of  beauty  and  sym- 
metry be  appealed  to,  and  all  his  tiny  efforts  to  pro- 
duce  or  preserve  them  be  warmly  commended.  A 
child  thus  trained  will  rarely,  if  ever,  take  pleasure 
in  mere  destruction,  for  the  elements  of  that  pleasure 
have  been  removed  to  a  higher  plane  of  action. 

Much  of  this  line  of  thought  is  embodied  in  the 
Kindergarten  system,  which  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
favor  among  the  friends  of  rational  education,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  little 
ones  before  the  time  for  regular  instruction  arrives. 
One  of  the  chief  benefits,  however,  which  we  antici- 
pate from  the  dissemination  of  Froebel's  ideas,  is  the 
awakened  interest  which  must  be  produced  in  the 
minds  of  parents  as  to  the  principles  of  child-nature, 
and  the  instruction  afforded  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
unfolding  them.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  <*  the 
exercise  of  power  is  the  life-spring  of  happiness,  and 
the  degree  of  our  happiness  is  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  power  in  action."  But  power  can 
only  be  in  full  exercise  when  used  for  beneficent 
ends;  when  employed  to  crush,  or  injure  or  destroy, 
it  wastes  itself  and  is  spent.  How  momentous  and 
weighty  a  trust,  then,  rests  upon  those  who  are  per. 
mitted  to  guide  so  potent  a  force,  and  how  important 
it  is  that  in  early  life  it  be  directed  aright  I  He  who 
takes  intelligent  care  of  a  plant  exercises  far  greater 
power  than  he  who  wantonly  destroys  it,  and  just  so, 
on  a  higher  scale,  he  who  seeks  for  and  cherishes  the 
germs  of  power,  efficiency  and  value  in  the  young 
mind,  is  putting  forth  a  much  more  effective  power 
than  he  who,  with  stern  authority,  or  blind  indiffer- 
ence, crushes  out  these  germs  by  a  negative  or  re- 
straining process. — Ledger, 


CHILDREN'S  RULES  FOR  HOME. 


1.  Be  careful  to  shut  the  door  after  you,  without 
slamming  it. 

2.  Never  shout,  jump,  or  run  in  the  house. 

3.  Never  call  to  persons  up  stairs,  or  in  the  next 
room ;  if  you  wish  to  speak  to  them  go  quietly  where 
they  are. 

4.  Always  speak  kindly  and  politely  to  the  domes- 
tics, if  you  would  have  them  do  the  same  to  you. 

5.  When  told  to  do  or  not  do  a  thing  by  either 
parent,  never  ask  why  you  should  or  should  not  do  it. 

6.  Tell  of  your  own  faults  and  misdoings,  not  of 
those  of  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

7.  Carefully  clean  the  mud  or  snow  off  your  boots 
or  shoes  before  entering  the  house. 

8.  Be  prompt  at  every  meal  hour. 

9.  Never  sit  down  at  the  table  or  in  the  parlor 
with  dirty  hands  or  tumbled  hair. 


10.  Never  interrupt  any  conversation,  but  wait 
patiently  your  turn  to  speak. 

1 1 .  Never  reserve  your  good  manners  for  company, 
but  be  equally  polite  at  home  and  abroad. 

12.  Let  your  first,  last  and  best  confidant  be  your 
mother.  ___^ 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  John 
Adams  to  his  wife,  dated  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  28,  1774.  Every  parent  would  do  well  to  en- 
grave them  on  his  heart : 

"The  education  of  our  children  is  never  out  of  my 
mind.  Train  them  to  virtue.  Habituate  them  to 
industry,  activity,  and  spirit.  Make  them  consider 
every  vice  as  shameful  and  unmanly.  Fire  them 
with  ambition  to  be  useful.  Make  them  disdain  to 
be  destitute  of  any  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge 
or  accomplishment.  Fix  their  ambition  upon  great 
and  solid  objects,  and  their  contempt  upon  little, 
frivolous,  and  useless  ones.  Every  decency,  grace 
and  honesty  should  be  inculcated  upon  them." 


^Wtttatg. 


Died  Jan.  4, 1876,  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  in  Wihnington, 
Delaware.  Prof.  Kolce  Preston,  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Preston  was  graduated  at  Cornell  University, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  class  of  1873,  and  in  March,  1874, 
was  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  High  School  of 
York,  Pa.  This  position  he  filled  in  a  most  accepta- 
ble manner,  until  failing  health  compelled  him,  in 
November  last,  to  seek  the  quiet  of  his  home.  A 
speedy  recovery  was  anticipated,  but  alas !  how  vain 
are  human  hopes  I  A  slow  typhoid  fever  ensued, 
and,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  his  spirit  passed  to 
its  God.  His  early  education  began  in  Lancaster 
city,  where  his  father,  Mr.  Seymour  Preston,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment of  the  Boys'  High  School.  His  home  life 
from  his  earliest  years  was  characterized  by  gentle- 
ness, truthfulness,  and  an  intense  devotion  to  parents. 
While  in  Lancaster,  the  special  talent  for  mathemat- 
ics which  characterized  him  in  later  years,  already 
began  to  develop  itself.  The  high  estimation  of  his 
ability  while  at  college  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
that  President  White  of  Cornell,  unsolicited,  gave 
him  an  unqualified  endorsement  for  a  professorship 
in  a  western  college.  As  a  teacher  at  York,  he  was 
characterized  by  eminent  ability  in  his  department, 
close  application  to  his  work  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, by  his  patience  with  pupils,  and  his  devotion 
to  all  that  ennobles  the  teachers*  profession. 

Beloved  by  his  colleagues,  pupils  and  many  friends 
in  this  community,  his  loss  from  our  midst  is  most 
deeply  felt,  and  though  thus  early  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  just  opening  before  him,  his 
memory  will  be  dearly  cherished  by  all  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  life,  and  his  example  of  fidel- 
ity and  earnestness  in  the  performance  o^duty  will 
never  be  forgotten.  A  most  impressive  memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  study  hall  of  the  High  School, 
on  the  day  after  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  received.  A  very  appropriate  address  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  W.  H.  Rice.  Twenty-three  persons, 
comprising  members  of  the  School  Board,  teachers, 
and  pupils,  attended  in  a  body  the  funeral  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  Thus  has  closed  a  brief  but 
valuable  life.  w.  H.  s. 
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"AS  WE  sow.  so  SHALL  WB  REAP. 


OUR  LIFE  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT.*' 
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A  Normal  Life. — In  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion we  have  the  successive  stages  of  a  well-ordered 
human  life.  The  key-stone  of  the  grand  arch  which 
those  stages  form  is  the  matured  man,  in  the  perfection 
of  his  beauty  and  strength,  while  at  the  bases  we  see 
respectively  the  childhood  of  infancy  and  the  child- 
hood of  old  age.  The  nine  portraits  furnish  faithful 
delineations  of  the  phy  iiognomy  of  one  born  in  the 
home  of  love,  intelligence  and  temperance,  at  such 
periods  of  his  life  as  definitely  mark  their  passage  on 
the  features.  Maturity  being  passed,  the  descent  into 
the  vale  of  old  age  is  slow  and  grand,  and  the  infirm 
grandsire  bears  witness  for  many  years  of  his  many 
experiences;  his  speech  is  full  of  counsel  to  the  young 
and  ardent.  The  foundation  of  a  ripe  and  happy  old 
age  is  a  well-spent  youth.  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also 


reap."  We  cannot  ignore  the  laws  which  govern 
human  life  and  escape  the  consequences.  The  beau^- 
tiful,  successful  life  is  that  which  loves  the  laws  pre- 
scribed for  our  being  by  the  Divine  One,  and  faithfully 
practices  them .  The  close  of  such  a  life  is  the  opening 
of  a  new  and  glorified  existence.  All  who  will  con- 
template this  picture  and  the  one  beneath  it,  may  do 
much  toward  realizing  true  success  in  their  earthly 
careers ;  if  any  have  misspent  their  time,  they  may 
endeavor  earnestly  to  redeem  it.  All  may,  no  matter 
what  their  condition,  crown  their  lives  with  a  measure 
of  glory  by  bringing  into  exercise  the  better  faculties 
of  their  nature,  and  by  wisely  employing  their  time. 
Propensity,  habit,  will  at  first  hamper  them,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the  obstacles, 
the  nobler  the  effort  and  the  richer  the  rewards. 


WEEP  FOR  THE  FALLEN. 


Portuguese  Hymn. 
From  "  ToMFBRAMCB  Cuiion." 


f"'"iijlj  ^ij-j^j  jljifj  J^l^jjJUJI.I 


1.  "Weep  for  the  fall-enl  hangyourheads  in  sorrow.  And  mournfully  singtherequiemsadandslow. 

2.  Voic  -  es  of    wailing  tell  of  hopeless  anguish.  While  sorrowing  mothers  bid  us  onward     go. 

3.  Hear  how  they  bid  us  sound  the  timely  warning.  While  yet  there  is  hope  to  shun  the  cup  of  woe. 

4.  Weep  for  the  fall-en;  "but  amid  your  sorrow,  For-get  not  the  Cross  that  freedom  can  be -stow* 
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Thousands  have   perished      by  the  fell  de-stroy  -  er ;  Oh,  weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty.  Oh, 

Hark  1  to  their     ac  -  cents,  they  the  broken -heart  -  ed  Who  weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty,  Who 

For        is    it      noth  -ing,     ye  who  see  no  dan  •  ger,  To     weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty,  To 

Kes  -  cue  the      na-  tion  from  the  fell  de-stroy -er,  For  why  should  youth  and  beauty,  for 
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weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty,   Oh,  weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty  in    the  grave  laid  low  I 

we^  for  youth  and  beau-ty.  Who  weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty  in    the  grave  laid  low! 

•weep  for  youth  and  beau-ty.   To  weep  for  vouth  and  beau- ty  in    the  grave  laid  low! 

why  should  youth  and  beauty,  For  why  should  youth  and  beauty  in  the  grave  lie  low? 


I.  .ifirffFiffpfif-f^pi 


An  Abnormal  Life. — How  great  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  piclurcb !  How  familiar  the  story!  It 
needs  no  description  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  for  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  has  done  the  work.  **  Who  hath 
-woe  ?"  indeed  !  The  effects  of  intemperance  have  not 
diminished  augb  t  since  those  early  times  when  the  wise 
man  warned  his  people :  "  Look  not  upon  the  wine." 
Consider  well  this  picture,  and  resolve  to  live  as  a 
human  being  should — not  slavishly,  as  a  victim  to  per- 
verted appetite;  not  brutally,  as  subject  to  unbridled 
passion ;  but  soberly,  honestly,  religiously.     Live  a 


The  Phrenolc^cal  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated,  #3.00  per  an- 
num, is  published  by  Messn.  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co.,  New  York,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  use  of  these  suggestive  illustrations. 


Christian  life,  the  be.%t  possible  use  of  one*s  earthly 
career.  Perhaps  it  may  require  much  self-sacrifice, 
but  the  discipline  will  refine  your  whole  nature,  and 
adapt  you  to  far  higher  enjoyments  than  those  which 
are  merely  physical.  Do  tHs,  and  you  will  never  be 
found  reeling  in  the  street,  a  poor,  maudlin  inebriate. 
Your  steadfast,  virtuous  career  will  be  powerful  in  its 
influence  on  others,  and  may  save  many,  even  uncon- 
sciously,  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Beware  of 
first  false  steps,  if  you  would  be  forever  pure  and 
true ;  for  such  once  taken,  the  descent  into  the  vale  of 
sin  and  misery,  and  to  a  degraded  death  may  be  rapid. 
Let  the  many  examples  of  broken  lives  all  around  you 
strengthen  your  resolution  to  act  well  your  part  in  Ufe. 
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Letters 'and  Social  Aims. — By  Ralph  Waldo 
Enurson,  lamo.  Pp.:  J14,  Boston:  James  R. 
Osgood  &*  Company,  1876.  Prici  $2,00. 
Anything  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  always 
cordially  welcomed  by  lovers  of  good  literature.  He 
is  so  original  in  thought,  so  apt  in  illustration,  and 
so  chaste  in  expression,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take 
up  a  book  with  the  imprint  of  his  master  hand. 
Among  the  American  writers  in  esteem  abroad,  none 
enjoy  a  higher  reputation  than  the  famous  Concord 
philosopher.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume 
embrace  Poetry  and  Imagination,  Social  Aims,  Elo- 
quence, Resources,  The  Comic,  Quotation  and  Orig- 
inality, Progress  of  Culture,  Persian  Poetrv,  Inspiia- 
tion.  Greatness,  and  Immortality.  It  will  be  noticed 
at  a  glance  that  these  are  not  topics  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  superficial  touch,  but  striking  at  the  profound- 
est  impulses  of  human  thought  and  action.  There 
are  so  many  beautiful  things  scattered  all  through 
the  volume  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  select  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rich  current  of  truth  and  sparkling 
suggestion  so  characteristic  of  Emerson.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  Social  Aims ;  "Why  have  you  statues 
in  your  hall,  but  to  teach  you  that,  when  the  door  bell 
rings,  you  shall  sit  like  them.  *Eat  at  your  table  as 
you  would  eat  at  the  table  of  the  king,*  said 
Confucius.  It  is  an  excellent  custom  of  the 
Quakers,  if  only  for  a  school  of  manners — the 
silent  prayer>before  meals.  It  has  the  effect  to  stop 
mirth  and  introduce  a  moment  of  reflection.  After 
the  pause,  all  resume  their  usual  intercourse  from  a 
vantage  ground.  '  What  a  check  to  the  violent  man- 
ners which  sometimes  come  to  the  table — of  wrath, 
and  whining,  and  heat  in  trifles !  "  But  the  sketches 
abound  in  such  gems.  Every  page  teems  with  ideas 
suggestive  of  careful  reflection.  Such  books  are  food 
for  the  mind.  If  the  common  reading  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people  had  a  higher  appreciation  of  such  writers 
as  Emerson  and  Lowell,  the  tone  of  our  society  would 
speedily  rise  above  its  low  level  of  idle  gossip  and 
morbid  sensation.  If  the  first  of  our  philosophic  es- 
sayists needed  any  recommendation,  we  would  heart- 
ily ask  attention  to  the  present  valuable  collection  of 
elaborate  and  beautiful  sketches. 
Thrift.— JTy  Samuel  Smiles,  Au/Aorof  "Self-Help** 

and  ** Character"     12  mo.  Cloth,  $i.jo.    Aew 

York:  Harper  6*  Brothers.    1876. 

Like  its  predecessors,  by  the  same  author,  this 
work  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  **  Thrift," 
says  Mr.  Smiles,  **  is  the  basis  of  self-help  and  the 
foundation  of  much  that  is  excellent  in  character." 
Generosity,  honesty,  justice,  self-denial  and  their 
opposites,  avarice,  injustice,  fraud  and  selfishness 
are  referred  to  and  shown  to  be  intimately  related  to 
each  other.  Every  man  in  this  world  is  bound  to  do 
what  he  can  to  improve  his  social  status,  to  achieve 
his  independence.  And  for  this  reason,  therefore,  man 
must  spare  from  his  means  in  order  to  be  indepen- 
dent. This  condition,  however,  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  forethought,  prudence,  frugality  and  self- 
denial.  In  order  to  enjoy  old  age  pleasantly  and 
happily,  man  must  prepare  for  it  in  youth  and  middle 
age.  This  brings  us  to  the  true  meaning  of  thrift, 
which  began  long  before  money  was  invented.  It 
began  when  men  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
to*morrow  as  well  as  for  to-day.    It  means  private 


as  well  as  domestic  economy,  in  fact,  common  sense 
in  everyday  life.  The  book  is  worthy  an  honored 
place  in  every  household. 

Songs  of  Three  Centuries. — Edited  by  John 
GreenUaf  Whittier.     i2mo.  Pp.  :  ^^2.     Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  6r*  Company.    Price,  $2.00, 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  volume  of  362  pages, 
containing  a  more  choice  collection  of  the   wisest 
thoughts,  the  rarest  fancies,  and  the  devoutest  hymns 
of  the  metrical  authors  of  our  later  English  literature. 
The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  three  great  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  Shakespeare  to  Milton.  Here 
we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Spenser, 
Ben  Jonson,  Robert  Herrick,  Herbert,  Baxter,  Wal- 
ler and  Cowley.    The  second  period  covers  the  time 
from  Dryden  to  Bums.     In  this  are  grouped  such 
glorious  names  as  those  of  Addison,  Pope,  Watts, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Rogers,  and  Joanna  Bail- 
lie.     The. third  period  covers  the  years  from  Words- 
worth to  Longfellow.     The  list  of  writers  here  is 
quite  extended,  embracing  very  many  productions 
that  are  classic  to  the  present  generation.    The  selec- 
tions begin  with  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some  familiar  poems  have,  of  course,  been  omitted, 
as  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  include  in  so 
small  a  compass  the  favorite  pieces  of  every  mind. 
But  all  found  here  are  gems  of  English  song,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  over  the  pages  and  catch  those  storied 
lines  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Much 
space  is  given  to  American  authors.     Although  the 
poetical  literature  of  our  country  hardly  extends  be- 
yond the  present  century,  it  is  surprising  how  rich  a 
treasury  of  precious  thoughts  is  already  embalmed  in 
the  popular  heart.     The  editor  has  continually  had 
in  view  the  public  taste.     He  has  not  governed  his 
selections  by  a  high  literary  standard  in  every  in- 
stance, but  has  aimed  to  make  a  readable  book.  So  he 
has  avoided  tedious  extracts  from  old  plays,  and  given 
us  a  pleasing  variety  of  popular  melodies  and  ringing 
rhymes.     Ih  short,  it  is  a  volume  for  ready  reference, 
something  to  have  on  the  sitting-room  table  for  a 
pleasant  half-hour.     None  of  us  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  happy  thoughts  of  our  master  minds  in  the 
domain  of  poetic  beauty,  and  we  need  to  draw  per- 
petual refreshment  from  a  ready  fountain.  The  name 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  general  excellence  of  the  selections. 
The  Fifth  Reader,— ^^  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal 
Oswego   State  Normal  School.     Pp. :  432    New 
York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &*  Co.    i8y6. 
The  work  begins  with  selections  for  reading,  and 
not  with  a  department  of  elocution,  as  is  usually 
found  in  similar  advanced  numbers  of  a  reading 
series.      The  selections  are  nearly  all  new,  many  of 
them  from  the  more  recent  contributions  to  our  lit- 
erature, and  others  from  noted  French  and  German 
authors.     In  the  appendix  are  given  the  elements  of 
spoken  English,  exercises  for  drill  in  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  and  in  the  more  simple  as 
well  as  in  the  more  difficult  combinations  of  conso- 
nants.    The  author  strongly  recommends  short  but 
frequent  drill  upon  these  sounds  and  combinations. 
This  division  of  the  work  embraces  ten  brief  pages, 
but  it   is  matter   carefully   considered  and   closely 
packed.     Prof.   Sheldon  evidently  knows  how  to 
make  a  good  school  reader. 
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Chapters  on  School  Supervision. — A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Superintendence ;  Grading;  Arrang- 
ing Courses  of  Study ;  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Blanks;  Records  and  Reports;  Examinations 
for  Promotion^  Etc,  By  William  H,  Payne^ 
M.A.,  Supt.  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Adrian, 
Michigan.  Cincinnati:  Wilson^  Htnkle  &*  Co, 
1876.     Cloth,  $1.2^, 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
the  practical  literature  of  teaching,  and  its  scope  and 
purpose  are  explained  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  record 
of  experience.  It  contains  valuable  chapters  on  the 
subjects  indicated  on  its  title  page,  with  illustrations 
of  them,  and  also  defines  the  natural  relations  of  the 
people,  board,  superintendent  and  teacher.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  superinten- 
dency  of  such  a  school  system  as  is  found  in  our 
smaller  cities,  and  is  therefore  suggestive  to  a  large 
class.  It  is  said  to  be  the  firsf  and  only  work  pub- 
lished on  the  art  of  school  supervision;  and  from 
this  fact  alone  it  will  attract  attention  in  many  quar- 
ters,  both  where  results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of 
intelligent  supervision,  and  where  the  whole  matter 
of  school  supervision  seems  still  to  be  a  mooted 
question. 

Gems  of  English   Song. — A   Collection  of  very 
Choice  Songs  J  Duets,  and  Quartets,  with  an   Ac- 
companiment for  the  Piano-Forte.    Quarto.    Pp.: 
2J2.  Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  dr»  Co,   Price,  $2.jo. 
The  table  of  contents  makes  good  the  promise  of 
the  title.   England  must  be  rich;  indeed,  in  her  song 
literature  if  she  has  many  that  are  more  choice  than 
the  average  of  those  contained  between  the  covers  of 
this  book.    We -note  a  half  dozen  from  the  list  of 
seventy-five  selections  found  here  which  should,  of 
themselves,  render  the  work  popular.     It  is  a  book 
to  stand  in  the  music  rack,  or  to  lie  about  on  the 
piano  or  organ.  The  page  is  large,  the  type  bold  and 
clear;  it  is  well  printed  and  well  bound;  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  musical  friends. 
Graded  Lessons  in  English. — By  Alomo  Reed 
and  Brainard  Kellogg,  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Small  Quarto.  Pp.:  143.   New  York : 
Clark  6*  Maynard.     1876. 

A  little  text-book  that  "means  business.*'  It  is  an 
elementary  English  grammar  comprising  a  hundred 
well-gradcdi  practical  lessons.    "With  an  open  page, 
but  no  lack  of  sentences  in  illustration  of  the  point 
which  the  *Messon''   is  meant  to  develop;  with 
simple  little  diagrams  that  should  tell  their  story  at 
once  to  the  eye  of  the  student;  with  good  little  rules 
in  punctuation  as  well  as  in  technical  grammar ;  this 
new  book  impresses  us  very  favorably  as  one  that 
will  be  much  in  favor  with  the  little  folks. 
Illustrated  School  History  of  the  World. — 
From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  Nu- 
merous Maps  and  Engravings,     By    yohn   D. 
Quackenhos.    i2mo.    Pp.  :  473.    New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &*  Co.     1876, 

An  outline  of  general  history,  designed  for  use  in 
the  common  schools.  Not  much  space  can  be  given 
to  any  one  nation  or  era,  but  as  each  comes  into 
prominence  in  the  onward  march  of  the  centuries,  the 
salient  features  of  its  history  are  presented,  and  its 
leading  men  named  in  connection  with  their  most 
memorable  achievements.  Anecdotes  of  these  distin- 
guished men  are  so  frequent  that  the  book  is  very 
readable  on  this  account  alone.  Good  maps  and 
spirited  illustrations  are  numerous,  and,  of  course  add 
greatly  to  its  value  as  a  text-book. 


A  Class-Book  of  Chemistry — On  the  Basis  the  of 
New  System,  By  Edward  L,  Youmans,  M,  /?., 
author  of  "  Hand- Book  of  Household  Science.** 
Re  written  and  Revised,  with  Many  New  Illu5tra>- 
tions.  Pp.:  348,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6f 
Co.     187s. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  chemistry 
is  now  required  as  a  part  of  every  good  education, 
and  Mr.  Youmans*  book  meet>  the  wants  of  students 
in  and  out  of  school,  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
or  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  thoroughly.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  class-book  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mass 
of  students  in  our  high  schools  who  go  no  further 
than  to  study  a  brief  text-book  with  perhaps  a  few 
simple  experiments.  The  arrangement  of  the  work 
is  logical,  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  type 
and  make-up  all  that  cin  be  desired.  There  is  an 
appendix  with  the  French  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  technical 
words  and  proper  names  and  a  full  index.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  there  is  not  given  a  table  of  books  of 
reference  which,  from  so  good  an  authority  as  the 
author,  would  certainly  be  valuable  to  students  and 
teachers. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology.    For  Use  in  the 
Common  Schools.      By  C,  L.  Hotze,  author  of 
**  First  Lessons  in  Physics,**     St.  Louis:  Central  ' 
Publishing  Company.     187J. 
This  elementary  Physiology  contains  thirty-nine 
lessons  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  which  profess  to  present  the  amount  of  physio- 
logical science  that  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.    The  author  omits  many  things — especially, 
rules  of  hygiene — to  be  found  in  works  of  this  kind, 
for  the  reason  that  "  while  (he  teacher  can  easily  go 
beyond  the  text,  it  is  an  objectionable  feature  in  a 
school-book  if  pupils  are  obliged  to  skim  or  omit  any 
part  of  it.*'     The  book  is'well  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  contains  a  glossary  and  index. 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Selection  and  Use  of 
the  Microscope. — Intended  for  Beginners.     By 
yohn  Phin,  Editor  of  **  The  Technologist.**  New 
York:  Industrial  Publication  Company. 
As  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  young, 
the  microscope  has  become  indispensable.  The  work 
before  us  gives  very  complete  directions  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  microscope,  and  for  collecting  objects, 
preparing  them  for  examination,  and  preserving  and 
mounting  them.     Simple  rules  are  given  so  plainly 
that  much  pleasure  and  instruction  can  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  instrument. 

Brainard's  Musical  World. — The  January 
number  of  this  popular  musical  monthly  begins  its 
thirteenth  yearly  volume.  The  Musical  fVorldis  not 
only  the  oldest  and  largest  musical  monthly  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  much  the  best,  cheapest  and  most 
popular.  Each  nuitiber  contains  thirty-six  pages  of 
the  choicest  new  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
and  original,  interesting  and  instructive  musical  read- 
ing matter,  edited  by  Karl  Merz,  the  well-known 
musical  writer.  The  publishers  have  reduced  the 
price  to  $1.50  per  annum,  post-paid,  and  give  each 
subscriber  either  a  copy  of  Karl  Merz's  "  Musical 
Hints  for  the  Million,"  a  book  of  216  pages  in- 
valuable to  any  one  interested  in  music,  or  two  por- 
traits of  musital  celebrities,  which  can  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  forty-eight.  A  valuable  list  of  premi. 
ums  is  also  offered  for  clubs.  Send  15  cents  to  S. 
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specimen  copy. 
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Teacher,  Advanced  Student,  Intelligent  Family, 
Library,  and  Professional  Person,  is 

The  Best  English  Dictionary, 
WIBSTEE'S  UMBBIDGSS. 

"Thb  Best  Practical  English  Dictionart 
XXTAMT.*'— LofMlon  Qiuurterly  Review^  October^  1878. 

"  Every  farmer  shuuld  give  his  sooa  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground,  well  pre))ared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they 
may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  abould  put  a  receiving  box  In 
Bome  con  piouous  pkoe  iu  the  houDe,  to  oatoh  the  stray  peu- 
niee  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible— it  is  a  bet- 
ter expounder  than  many  whioh  claim  to  be  expounders. 

It  is  a  great  1  ibor-saver ;  it  has  saved  us  time  enough  in 
one  year's  use  to  pay  for  itself ;  and  that  must  be  deemed 
good  property  whioh  will  clear  itself  onoe  a  year.  If  you 
hAve  any  doubt  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
clear,  in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster's  nine  definitions 
of  the  v.  t."— Jfepw.  Life  Boat,  , 

^r~Recently  added  four  pages  of  COLORED  II«« 
IjVSTRATIONS  engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at 
large  expense.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Mr.  H.  Ij.  Atklnmon  says  ''Tyrone  directors  and 
teachers  read  and  study  7 A*  Schooi  yyjumal.  The  directors 
frequently  meet  with  the  teachers  in  their  weekly  meetings, 
where  the  examination  questions  and  articles  relating  to  our 
work  are  thoroughly  reviewed." 


ERASER  "CATECHISM." 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect  Eraser  ?  Have  you 
tried  the  "  Magic  ?"  The  "  Improved  Magic  ?"  The 
«*  Triangular  ?"  The  "  Reversible  ?'*  The  "  Com- 
mon School  ?V  The  «*  Higgins  ?"  The  "  Com- 
mon Wool  ?"  Have  you  found  any  of  them  satisfac- 
tory ?  Don*t  the  handles  of  the  "Adjustable"  and 
**  Reversible"  j:et  loose?  Don't  the  carpet  gather 
dust  when  new,  and  wear  smooth  when  old  ?  Is  not 
the  Wool  intolerably  dusty  ?  Have  you  become  en- 
tirely disgusted  ?  Are  you  willing  to  try  another? 
Something  new  ?  cleanly  ?  cheap  ?  durable  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  an  Eraser  with  a  surface  near  %  inch 
in  thickness,  made  of  hair  and  wool  in  such  propor- 
tion that  it  will  neither  wear  smooth  or  get  dusty  ? 
An  Eraser  lighter  than  any  other  ?  cheaper  than  any 
other  ?  cleaner  than  other  ?  In  short,  did  you  ever 
see  the  JAPAITESE  ERASES  I  If  not,  don't  you 
want  to  ?  Don't  you  want  to  try  one?  If  you  do, 
won*i  you  send  us  25  cents  for  a  sample  ?  Price, 
1^2.50  per  doz.         Respectfully, 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  h  KANE, 

Schotd  Fumisherti^ 
68  A  69  Wawliliifrtoii  St..  €litc««ro. 


Scliocl  Music  Socles. 


NntlonM  Hymn  and  Tan«^  Book.   40e.    For 

opening  and  closing  schools. 

River  Of  I^lfe.    S5e.    Juvenile  Sacred  Music. 

HourofSiniclnK.    $100.    For  High  Schools. 

€'holee  TrlOfi.    $1.00.    For  High  Schools  and  Seai 
naries. 


Reemii  fitolfecvi.  75c.  High  Schools  and  Seminaries. 

Colleges. 


Orplieon. 


"«r/!S 


10.    For  Boys  Schools,  High  Schools, 


Am.  Seli€M»l  Haste  Reader,  Vol.  1.    S5e.    For 

Primary  Schools. 
Am.  Mebool  Maste  Reader,  Vol.  2.    50e.    For 

Grammar  Schools. 
Am.  Heliool  Mnstc  Reader,  Vol.  S.    SOe.    For 

Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Cheerftat  Votees.  SOe.  General  Collection  of  Scb«ol 
Songs. 

Sold  by  all  the  Principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  p©st-free,  for 
retail  price. 

0LI7EB  DIT80H  &  00..       0HA3.  H.  DITSOH  &  OOh 

Bt*sT<»N.  711  Broadway.  N.  York. 


NATIONAI.  SCHOOIi 

OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teach- 
ers, Bu.siness  Men,  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Students.  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Cul- 
ture. Reading  and  Recitation.  Chartered  March,  1875.  Grants 
Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Next  term  opens  Mon- 
day, Febiuary  14.    Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKEB,  A.M.,  Prindpal. 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Containing  a  Play,  a  Charade,  a  Play  for  Little  Folks,  a  Pan- 
tomime, Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Tableaux,  Parior  Games  and 
Amusement^  Optical  Delusions,  Mystery  of  Table  Raising, 
Acting  Rhvmes,  Seeing  through  yo"*"  hand,  etc.,  etc.  The 
above  will  oe  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  stamps, 
by  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  Piibli»b«r«. 

No.  I  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  Books,  Plays,  Tableaux,  Colored  Fire,  etc.. 
Bent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp.  19-3 
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DAVID  P.  PAGE,  AN  AMERICAN  EDUCATOR. 


THE  graduates  of  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School,  at  Albany,  held  a  re- 
union at  the  school  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  A  large  number  of  the  sixty  classes 
were  represented,  and  the  occasion  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  delightful  one.  Among 
the  exercises  was  an  address  on  the  life  and 
character  of  David  P.  Page,  the  first  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  of 
the  class  of  185 1.  As  the  study  of  the  life 
of  a  great  teacher  is  always  a  profitable  one, 
and  as  David  P.  Page  is  almost  as  well  known 
and  as  much  honored  in  Pennsylvania  a^  in 
New  York,  we  extract  below  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Kellogg' s  address.  We  copy  from 
ihe  New  York  School  Journal : 

David  Perkins  Page  was  born  July  4th, 
1810,  he  died  January  wt,  1848.  In 
this  thirty-seven  and  one-half  years,  he 
achieved  a  fame,  which  may  be  wanting  in 
brilliancy,  but  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
thoughtful  teachers  of  the  land,  deserves  to 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  wasted  by  sickness,  he 
won  from  his  father  a  reluctant  assent  to  his 
attending  school  and  preparing  to  be  a  teach- 
er, if  he  should  recover.  The  hand  of  the 
great  Healer  lifted  him  from  his  sick  bed, 
saying,  with  an  authorative  voice,  we  may 
justly  believe,  **  Go  therefore  and  teach,  lo,  I 
am  with  thee  always. '  *  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  taught  a  school  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
and  there  was  noted  for  his  diligence  and 
careful  preparation  for  his  school-room  duties. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  the  associ- 


ate principal  of  the  Newburyport  High 
School.  Here  he  pressed  forward  his  studies 
with  unabated  zeal,  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages — the  latter, 
however,  only  partially.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  he  began  to  exhibit  possession  of 
a  knowledge  of  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion, which  in  combination  with  rare  per- 
sonal qualities,  have  rendered  him  peerless 
among  American  teachers.  He  began  to  ad- 
dress audiences  on  educational  topics,  and 
was  listened  to  with  an  attention  that  few 
men  at  that  time  could  command ;  and  his 
lecture  entitled  **  The  Mutual  Duties  of  Pa- 
rents and  Teachers,*'  drew  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  public  towards  him.  He  was 
found  to  possess  that  happy  faculty  or  com- 
bination of  faculties,  that  make  an  orator, 
and  then  as  now,  the  divine  gift  of  speaking 
eloquently  had  an  unrivalled  charm. 

In  December,  1844,  he  was  visited  at 
Newburyport  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter, 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select  a 
principal  for  the  normal  school,  that  had 
been  authorized,  experimentally,  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  fouhd  at  work  on  a 
trellis,  that  was  to  be  erected  by  his  own 
hands,  by  the  side  of  the  door  to  his  hum- 
ble dwelling.  In  the  half  hour's  conversa- 
tion that  ensued.  Dr.  Potter,  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence  himself  as  an  educator, 
became  so  impressed  with  the  signal  merit 
of  Mr.  Page  that  he  engaged  him  to  become 
the  principal   of   the   New  York  Normal 
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School.  This  "experiment,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  even  by  its  friends,  had  no  hopeful 
prognostications.  The  public  knew  nothing 
of  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  found- 
ing such  an  institution.  When  a  new  plan 
is  proposed  there  is  always  a  large  body  of 
conservatives  that  oppose  it,  especially  if  it 
cause  an  expenditure  of  money.  Teachers 
abounded,  and  the  public  being  unable  to 
see  in  what  particulars  they  were  defective, 
deemed  the  outlay  of  1 10,000  an  unparal- 
leled extravagance ;  others  looked  upon  the 
plan  as  a  chimera,  born  in  the  brain  of  over- 
zealous  reformers.  When  he  appeared  in 
Albany,  therefore,  thirty  years  ago,  like 
another  David,  he  advanced  alone  to  the 
contest.  Enemies  gave  way  on  every  side 
as  they  met  Mr.  Page.  Filled  with  enthusi- 
asm himself,  he  imparted  it  to  others ;  his  pu- 
pils were  seized  with  educational  fervor ;  men 
eminent  in  the  state  listened  and  embraced 
the  new  views,  and  a  well  defined  crystalliz- 
ing movement  about  him,  as  a  nucleus,  soon 
became  apparent. 

To  rightly  estimate  the  character  of  this 
eminent  man,  we  must  apprehend  the  defects 
existing  in  our  educational  system  in  1844. 
An  immense  gap  separates  that  time  from 
this.  The  school  efforts  were  wanting  in 
plan,  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
was  both  wasted  and  misdirected.  It  was 
not  that  the  teacher  "  boarded  round,"  that 
the  buildings  were  unclean,  rickety,  un ven- 
tilated and  inconvenient;  that  each  pupil 
chose  both  subject  of  study  and  text-book 
for  himself;  that  the  supervision  by  trustees 
or  town  superintendent  existed  only  in  name ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  teachers'  wages  were 
shamefully  small.  In  spite  of  all  things 
there  were  then  schools  unsurpassed  in  genu- 
ine excellence,  schools  that  made  thorough 
scholars,  that  built  up  character  and  purpose, 
that  sent  forth  their  pupils  strong  for  the  prac- 
tical affair  of  life,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  churches,  created  a  public  sentiment  no 
less  healthy  than  exists  to-day.  But  these 
were  rather  exceptions,  and  were  found  in 
the  higher  grades  of  schools ;  the  academies 
in  those  days,  being  taught  by  graduates  of 
colleges,  were  the  effective  agents  at  work 
thirty  years  ago.  And  New  York  state  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  it  never  can  repay,  to 
the  men  who  wrought  at  that  time  in  its 
academies — to  men,  of  whom  the  present 
venerable  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents, 
Samuel  B.  Woodworth,  LL.D.,  is  an  honor- 
ed example.  If  the  high  and  union  schools 
will  repeat  the  solid  work  done  by  many  of 
the  academies,  they  will  accomplish  well 


their  mission.  The  thousands  of  public  or 
district  schools,  as  they  were  called,  were 
each  managed  on  separate  and  original  prin- 
ciples ;  they  were  often  clearly  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  neophyte  who  ruled  them 
than  to  the  pupils  who  were  ruled;  the 
teacher's  only  aim  was  to  reproduce  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  scene  that  had  passed  before 
his  eyes  when  he  was  a  learner  with  varia- 
tions, however,  that  often  rendered  the 
school  injury  rather  than  a  benefit.  There 
was  no  form  to  the  public  sentiment  that 
was  beginning  to  give  signs  of  existing. 
There  were  no  county  institutes,  no  educa- 
tional journals  or  literature,  and,  especially, 
there  were  no  encouragements  to  make  teach- 
ing a  life-work. 

Mr.  Page  had  the  high  fortune  to  assem- 
ble, from  various  parts  of  the  state,  young 
men  and  women,  who  were  susceptible  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  in  behalf  of  education, 
who  were  gifted  with  strong  and  enduring 
qualities  of  mind,  and  who  entered  on  their 
work  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionary. 

His  views  were  stat^  with  transparent 
clearness,  and  always  in  a  fascinating  man- 
ner.    He  believed  the  first  thing  to  be  had, 
before  all  systems,  was  the  teacher  himself; 
in  other  words  that  the  possession  of  talents 
or  abilities  in  the  teacher,  is  as  necessary  for 
success  as  in   any  other  profession.     There 
are  those  who  suppose  that  a  normal  school 
can  fit  any  one  to  teach,    which  is   a  great 
mistake.     One  of  the  chief  benefits  derived 
by  our  state  from  Mr.  Page's  brief  life,  was 
his  success  in  causmg  gifted  young  men  and 
women  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  teaching  for  life.     He  believed  that  the 
school  was,  as  to  its  spirit,  earnestness  and 
ambition,  a  precise  copy  of  its  teachers  ;  "as 
the  teacher  is  so  is  the  school,"  was  a  maxim 
that  he  frequently  uttered.     He  believed  the 
teacher  to   be  in  the  highest  sense  responsi- 
ble for  his  work.     In  his  remarkable  work 
on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
he  tell  us  the  depraved  and  misshapen  men 
and  women  that  are  around  us,  are  such  not 
from  want  of  abilities,  but  from  defective  cul- 
tivation.    It  is  an  idea  that  is  now  gaining 
a  foothold,  that  the  teacher  is  only  responsi- 
ble for  scholarship,  and  not   for  character ; 
"a  learned  man,"  they  would  say,  "is  the  no- 
blest work  of  the  schools.  * '     Mr.  Page  set  no 
value  on  the  former  if  the  latter  was  wanting, 
agreeing  with  Pope,  "  An  honest  man's  the 
noblest  work  of  God,"  or  of  the  school ;  and 
hence,  he  as  well  as  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  that  day  believed  in  having  the  Bible  in 
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the  school.  It  was  a  principle  with  him, 
to  arouse  the  highest  capacities  and  powers 
of  the  pupil,  for  these  will  control  and  dom- 
inate the  lower  faculties.  There  is  a  period 
in  every  young  person's  life,  wTien  he  may 
be  influenced  to  consecrate  himself  to  seek- 
ing the  highest  good,  to  do  things  simply 
because  they  are  right,  to  make  another's 
welfare  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Page  believed  it  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  teacher  to  build  up  this  higher  life  by  a 
well-planned  and  systematic  eflbrt.  Hence  he 
lays  it  down  that  the  motive  that  should  in- 
fluence a  child  in  learning  a  lesson  should  be 
"  its  desire  to  do  right. ' '  A  school  with  such 
a  teacher  would  have  pupils  whose  moral  na- 
tures would  grow  in  strength  and  beauty 
every  day.  The  songs  that  were  to  be  sung, 
the  subjects  expounded,  all  bore  upon  the 
questions  of  duty,  uprightness,  and  our  rela- 
tions to  our  Maker.  And  yet  no  religion  was 
inculcated.  The  school  of  teachers  to  which 
Mr.  Page  belonged  exists  in  every  age.  It 
is  not  Pestalozzi,  or  Lancaster,  or  Locke  that 
he  followed  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  strike 
out  a  system,  or  patent  a  process,  or  give 
minute  rules.  He  would  project  his  own  ap- 
prehensions of  the  benefits  of  education  to 
the  human  soul  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  ;  he  would  make  an  accurate,  and  if 
possible,  a  deeper  scholar,  for  knowledge  is 
the  means  by  which  the  mind  grows ;  he 
would  awaken  a  sympathy  with  child-nature  \ 
he  would  arouse  a  pride  in  the  progress  of 
the  young  being  towards  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true ;  he  would  impart  all  pos- 
sible of  the  art  of  management,  tact  in  ad- 
ministration, and  skill  in  the  communication 
of  ideas  \  he  would  unfold  the  principle  of 
human  nature  and  illustrate  how  it  might 
easily  be  led,  but  with  diflftculty  driven.  And 
having  done  all  this,  he  would  smilingly  in- 
sist, that  even  knowing  all  this,  each  teacher 
was  **  the  architect  of  his  own  success."  Mr. 
Page  deemed  order  indispensable  to  a  school, 
but  only  as  a  means  to  the  great  ends  of  ed- 
ucation for  which  the  child  becomes  a  pupil ; 
some  modern  teachers  spend  half  their 
strength  on  what  they  term  discipline,  wast- 
ing their  own  and  the  scholar's  time.  Mr. 
Page  would  teach  his  pupils  to  prefer  order, 
and  to  maintain  it,  in  other  words  to  govern 
themselves.  But,  perhaps,  his  most  striking 
trait  as  an  instructor  of  teachers,  was  his 
skill  in  illustrating  the  methods  by  which 
'*  mind  could  be  waked  up."  Any  man  can 
cause  a  pump  to  suck  up  water  and  on  the 
same  principle  many  a  poor  school-boy,  no 
more  in  the  **  active  voice"  than  the  pump, 


sucks  in  the  facts  from  the  closely  printed 
page ;  and  the  highest  ofllice  of  many  a 
teacher,  in  many  an  important  school  to- 
day, is  to  superintend  this  process  and  call 
it  "teaching."  Not  so  were  Mr.  Page's 
pupils  instructed.  With  keen  humor  he 
drew  the  pictures  of  such  teachers ;  he  ab- 
horred the  idea  that  a  child  should  be  made 
a  **  passive  recipient."  He  taught  to  stimu- 
late the  mind  to  seek  for  knowledge,  because 
he  knew  that  each  mind  has,  as  one  of  its 
choicest  gifts  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  a 
desire  to  know,  and  that  the  skillful  teacher 
may  educate  this  faculty,  and  having  done 
so,  under  wise  direction,  the  memory  will  ac- 
cumulate without  pressure  what  is  desirable 
to  be  known.  The  mode  of  presenting 
knowledge,  the  order  in  which  studies  should 
be  pursued,  were  subjects  also  that  this 
eminent  teacher  discussed  through  the 
length  .and  breadth  of  the  state.  He  visited 
institutes,  he  lectured  before  educational 
gatherings,  and  aroused  an  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  educational  reform  that  had  its 
fruit  when  he  was  no  more,  in  the  creation, 
of  a  separate  department  to  look  after  the 
schools  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  the  school  and 
for  the  erection  of  this  building — for  the 
first  appropriation  was  for  five  years  only,, 
and  as  Mr  Page  died  before  it  was  renewed,, 
his  death  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  resistance 
to  its  renewal.  That  it  was  renewed  is  due 
to  the  graduates  of  the  school,  for  in  every 
county  they  were  teaching  with  a  zeal  and 
high -wrought  enthusiasm  that  made  the 
school  known  by  its  fruits ;  and,  lastly,  by 
the  eight  other  normal  schools  that  have  been 
erected  since,  the  last  of  which,  the  normal 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  splendid  public  edifice  in  this 
country  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. Grand  head-stones  are  these  to  erect  over 
the  New  Hampshire  teacher ! 

The  teacher  has  been  so  habitually  under- 
rated, his  life  being  spent  in  the  school-room 
and  his  work  unseen,  except  on  **  reception  " 
days,  that  it  is  encouraging  for  him  to  know 
that  a  man  of  most  shining  talents,  a  man 
capable  of  greatness  in  any  sphere,  gave  him- 
self unreservedly  to  the  task  of  teaching 
children.  He  created  a  profound  impression 
upon  all  who  met  him.  Says  one  of  his 
pupils:  **I  never  could  make  up  my  mind 
whether  he  was  surely  a  man  or  an  angel." 

Says  Hon.  Warren  Converse,  member  of 
the  legislature  from  Oneida  county  :  :*^  I 
heard  him  speak  on  the  subject,  *  How  a 
school-house  should  be  built,'  and  it.  was  the 
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most  wonderful  address  I  ever  heard.  Long 
as  I  have  labored  among  the  schools  I  never 
before  realized  the  importance  of  good  build- 
ings. No  matter  what  subject  he  speaks  on, 
you  cannot  help  but  listen." 

Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the 
Minnesota  Normal  School,  says :  **In  the 
fascination  of  his  manner,  the  attraction  of 
his  presence,  his  tact  in  making  all  his 
knowledge  available,  the  happy  art  of  say- 
ing, with  golden  words,  just  the  right  thing, 
he  excelled  any  man  I  ever  knew. ' ' 

Mr.  Thayer  says :  **  He  possessed  a  clear 
and  logical  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
remarkable  powers  of  discrimination." 

Prof.  Darwin  G.  Eaton,  of  Packer  Insti- 
tute, says  :  **  He  was  the  ideal  man  of  men 
to  all  his  pupils." 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
uttered  this  sentiment  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death :  ''  England  will  as  soon  find  another 
Thomas  Arnold  as  America  another  David 
P.  Page. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  late  superinterfdent 
of  New  York  city,  says:  **In  his  peculiar 
power  of  *  bringing  out '  the  faculties  of  his 
pupils,  of  communicating  to  them  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  energy  and  spirit,  he  was 
to  his"  successors  what  Washington,  in  his 
unparalleled  greatness,  was  to  the  most  illus- 
trious of  those  who  for  nearly  a  century  past 
have  occupied  his  chair." 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.* 


THE  profession  of  teaching  is  every  year 
assuming  grander  proportions  and  be- 
coming a  growing  power  in  our  land.  The 
people  are  everywhere  waking  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
anxiously  inquiring  about  the  methods  of  se- 
curing this..  They  are  looking  to  this  as  the 
grand  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions  and 
means  of  perpetuating  our  liberties.  The 
conflict  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Bible  in  the  common  schools,  which  is 
really  a  contest  between  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  the  schools  themselves,  is  becoming 
fiercer,  indicating  very  clearly  the  mighty 
power  the  common  school  is  exerting  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  We  concede  this 
power  to  the  influence  of  home  upon  the 
rising  generation.  The  fathers  and  especially 
the  mothers  of  this  generation  are  stamping 


*An  address  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  K.  Craig,  Pres- 
ident of  Monongahela  College,  beiore  the  Greene 
County  Teachers'  Institute. 


their  impress  upon  the  coming  one,  and  they 
are  the  grandest  instrumentality  by  which  that 
generation  is  being  moulded  into  forms  of 
purity  and  beauty,  or  of  vice  and  deformity. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  home  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  common  school,  and  the  teacher 
is  the  central  power  in  the  school-room.  He 
is  the  engineer  who  controls  and  directs  the 
mighty  train  of  influence.  This  being  true, 
how  important  his  position  I  how  fearful  his 
responsibility  I  how  grand  his  work  I  how 
glorious  his  reward  I  if  he  performs  his  work 
so  as  to  secure  the  divine  approbation.  How 
terrible  the  consequences  if  he  fails  !  Every 
earnest  teacher  is  anxious  to  succeed.  Feel- 
ing himself  called  to  a  work  vastly  above  that 
of  a  mere  profession,  looking  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  results  he  may  accomplish,  he  longs  to 
secure  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  question  he  is  continually  ask- 
ing is,  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?  He 
longs  to  teach  so  that  the  pupils  shall  under- 
stand. H^' longs  to  lead  them  to  love  study, 
to  lead  them  to  right  methods  of  study,  to 
form  right  hal^its,  to  cultivate  their  tastes  and 
talents  judiciously,  to  so  communicate  knowl- 
edge that  both  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  will  be  called  forth,  exercised  and 
cultivated.  What  are  the  elements  of  suc- 
cessful teaching?  I  wish  to  present  some 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

I.  A  thorough  mastery  of  what  you  teach, — 
One  of  the  first  directions  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der gives  for  successful  extemporaneous 
preaching  is.  Be  sure  of  your  matter.  "  Of 
all  the  defects,"  he  says,  *'of  utterance  I 
have  ever  known,  the  most  serious  is  having 
nothing  to  say."  So  here.  Of  all  the  de- 
fects of  teaching  the  worst  is  having  nothing 
to  teach,  or  having  it  imperfectly.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of  fowl  that  always  swallows 
the  food  before  it  gives  it  to  the  young  ones. 
That  is  what  every  true  teacher  does.  He 
swallows  the  food  before  giving  it  to  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  teach 
what  you  do  not  know,  to  teach  clearly  what 
you  know  imperfectly.  Some  persons  say,  * '  I 
know  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  it."  They  ought  to 
say,  "  I  cannot  tell  it,  because  I  do  not  know 
it. '  *  There  are  very  few  persons,  no  matter  how 
slowly  or  defective  their  utterance,  who  can- 
not tell  what  they  see  clearly  in  their  own 
mind.  As  a  grand  condition  of  successful 
teaching,  master  what  you  attempt  to  teach. 
Do  not  go  ta  the  class-room  until  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  lesson,  until  you  are 
ready  to  meet  every  difficulty  in  it  and  to 
answer  every  question  legitimately  arising 
out  of  it.     Do  this  if  it  takes  half  the  night — 
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yea,  the  whole  of  it.  Go  to  the  school-room 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  you 
teach,  and  you  give  the  pupils  imperfect  views 
of  the  subject,  destroy  their  confidence  in  you 
as  a  leader,  and  take  one  long  step  towards 
failure. 

II.  A  thorough  mastery  of  yourself— ^'as- 
tery  of  your  passions,  appetites,  words  and 
actions.  A  man  who  lacks  self-control,  who 
is  liable  to  be  thrown  into  a  passion  at  any 
moment,  whose  appetites  control  him,  who 
does  not  bridle  his  tongue,  who  has  no  control 
over  his  actions,  is  not  fit  to  enter  the  school 
room.  He  may  be  a  thorough  scholar,  have 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  be  able 
to  communicate  clearly  his  knowledge,  but 
so  far  as  the  great  end  of  teaching  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  a  failure.  The  passionate 
teacher,  the  one  who  gets  drunk,  the  one 
who  uses  profane  or  obscene  words,  the  one 
whose  life  is  immoral,  may  cultivate  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  his  pupils,  but  he  is  de- 
basing and  cursing  them  morally.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  good  moral  character  as  the 
condition  of  a  good  certificate  for  teaching 
is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  and  is  based  on 
a  true  philosophy  of  human  nature.  But  what 
is  the  true  basis  of  a  good  moral  character  ? 
Is  it  regard  to  public  opinion,  or  to  our  own 
individual  welfare,  or  even  that  of  our  fel- 
lowmen  ?  I  answer.  No  !  Whatever  con- 
nection these  may  have  with  a  true  morality, 
they  are  not  its  foundation.  That  is  religion. 
So  the  most  eminent  statesmen  have  de- 
clared— for  instance,  Washington  and  Jack- 
son. So  common-sense  and  all  experience 
declare.  The  one  who  has  the  most  regard 
for  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  one  who  ob- 
serves most  fully  the  rules  of  morality  toward 
his  fellow-men.  The  one  who  feels  most 
deeply  what  he  owes  to  God  is  the  one  who 
will  be  most  careful  to  give  what  he  owes  to 
his  fellow-men.  And  when  I  speak  of  re- 
ligion I  mean  the  Christian  religion — the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  grand  con- 
servator of  morality.  It  presents  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  system  of  morality  in 
the  abstract  in  its  precepts,  and  in  the  con- 
crete in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
infidels  themselves  acknowledge  stands  forth 
in  the  world's  history  unapproachable  in  its 
purity  and  moral  beauty.  It  furnishes  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  a  moral  life,  and 
above  all  it  brings  to  us  all  the  help  we  need 
in  a  world  like  this  for  living  such  a  life. 
Would  you  be  a  successful  teacher,  then  cul- 
tivate self-control,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
thoroughly  put  yourself  under  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion.     Give  yourself  up  to 


its  influence.  Other  things  being  equal,  he 
is  the  most  successful  teacher  who  is  most 
thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  and  most 
entire  in  obedience  to  its  precepts. 

III.  The  power  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Here  I  quote  from 
The  Teacher:  "There  are  several  time- 
honored  maxims  that  must  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance,  if  we  would  get  a 
correct  idea  of  what  teaching  is — for  in- 
stance :  *  Chiseling  the  rude  marble  into 
the  finished  statue  ;*  *  Giving  the  impression 
of  the  seal  on  the  soft  wax  ;*  *  Pouring  water 
into  an  empty  vessel;'  *  Writing  on  a  white 
sheet  of  paper.'"  All  of  these  comparisons 
lack  one  essential  element  of  likeness.  The 
mind  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense  empty  and 
needs  to  be  filled.  It  is  yielding  and  needs 
to  be  impressed.  It  is  rude  and  needs  to  be 
polished.  But  it  is  not  like  the  marble,  the 
wax,  or  the  vessel,  a  passive  recipient  of  ex- 
ternal influences.  It  is  itself  a  living  power. 
It  is  acted  upon  only  by  stirring  up  its  own 
activities.  The  operative  on  mind,  unlike 
the  operative  on  matter,  must  have  the  ac- 
tive, voluntary  cooperation  of  that  upon 
which  he  works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his 
work  only  so  far  as  he  gets  work  from  the 
scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
work  are  in  the  scholar — not  in  the  teacher. 
No  one,  in  fact,  in  an  important  sense,  is 
taught  at  all,  except  so  far  as  he  is  self-taught. 
The  teacher  may  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary, 
in  causing  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  one  indispensable,  vital 
thing  in  all  learning  is  in  the  scholar  himself. 
The  old  Romans  in  their  word  education 
(from  EDUCERE,  to  draw  out)  seem  to  have 
come  nearer  the  idea  than  any  other  people 
have  done.  The  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the 
resources  of  his  pupil.  Yet  even  this  word 
comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  No  process 
of  mere  pumping  will  draw  out  from  a  child's 
mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the 
power  of  the  Socratic  method,  could  it  be 
applied  by  Socrates  himself,  would  be  una- 
vailing to  draw  from  a  child's  mind,  by 
mere  questioning,  a  knowledge,  for  instance, 
of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  solar  system,  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Teaching  is  causing  to  knoiv.  But  no  one 
can  be  make  to  know  but  by  the  act  of  his 
own  power.  His  own  senses,  his  own  mem- 
ory, his  own  powers  of  reason,  perception, 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised ;  and  the 
function  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  about  this 
service  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  He  must  not 
only  communicate  knowledge,  but  must  rouse 
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the  mind  to  take  hold  of  it  and  retain  it.  He 
must  be  like  the  sun,  not  only  furnishing 
means  of  development  to  the  plant,  but  stim- 
ulating the  process  of  assimilation.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  We  have  already  referred 
to  one  means — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lesson  yourself.  In  addition,  there  must  be 
constant  effort  to  make  the  lesson  interesting. 
If  you  have  taught  the  lesson  a  hundred  times 
re-study  it,  read  in  connection  with  it,  make 
it  fresKin  your  own  mind,  and  you  must  in- 
terest your  pupils  as  a  result.  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  was  asked  why  he  always  re-studied 
the  lessons  he  had  taught  perhaps  a  hundred 
times.  He  replied  :  '*  I  prefer  giving  my 
pupils  water  from  a  running  stream  rather 
than  from  a  stagnant  pool. ' '  Let  the  water 
you  give  to  your  pupils  be  fresh  water,  not 
stagnant.  It  may  be  old — dry — but  make  it 
fresh  in  your  own  mind,  and  thus  you  will 
make  it  of  interest  to  your  pupils. 

This  is  one  of  the  grand  elements  of  inter- 
est in  public  speaking.  There  must  be  in- 
tense earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Listless- 
ness  in  the  teacher  begets  the  same  in  the 
pupil ;  dullness,  dullness ;  flippancy,  flip- 
pancy. Earnestness  begets  earnestness,  en- 
thusiasm. The  pupil  who  feels  that  his  teach- 
er is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm in  his  work  will  be  raised  to  a  cor- 
responding earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  I 
well  remember  the  influence  of  my  Hebrew 
teacher  in  this  way.  He  felt  the  importance 
of  the  language  as  a  vehicle  of  knowledge 
and  a  means  of  culture.  He  loved  it,  and 
his  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  imparting 
it  to  others.  He  was  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices, to  give  us  double  time — hear  extra  re- 
citations. In  the  class-room  his  looks,  words, 
actions  all  showed  his  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm. And  it  begat  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing in  my  own  mind.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
see  such  a  grand,  noble,  soul-inspiring  work 
entered  on  merely  as  a  means  of  making 
money  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
else.  Such  an  one  lacks  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  success,  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing and  arousing  the  pupil  to  thought.  Just 
at  this  point  I  will  introduce  a  few  minor 
matters  by  a  quotation  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Education : 

Make  a  list  of  common  errors  and  avoid  them. 
Keep  your  house  neat,  quiet  and  well  ventilated.  Go 
to  school  in  season.  Call  school  at  the  right  time. 
Have  the  pupils  come  in  promptly  and  quietly.  Ar- 
range  your  programme ;  carry  it  out.  Consider  it  as 
necessary  iox  you  to  follow  it  as  for  the  children. 
Provide  enough  work  for  evey  pupil.  Suppress  whis- 
pering. Secure  the  co-operation  of  your  pupils.  Lead 
ihem  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to   have  good 


order  and  a  good  school.  Require  hard  study  from 
your  pupils.  Lead  them  to  love  study.  Give  short 
lessons.  Give  no  room  for  mistakes.  Have  the  les- 
sons well  studied.  Require  clearness,  promptness 
and  accuracy  in  recitation.  Lei  not  how  mucA,  but 
how  w^/i,  be  your  motto.  Do  not  assist  the  pupils  much 
at  recitation.  Cultivate  their  s?lf  reliance.  Do  not 
let  them  help  each  other.  Encourage  those  who  need 
encouragement.  Review  often.  Talk  but  little. 
Speak  kindly  and  mildly.  Be  firm.  Have  good  or- 
der, whatever  you  lack.  Seek  to  improve  yourself  as 
a  teacher.  Study  hard.  Study  daily.  Try  to  learn 
more  each  day  than  you  learned  the  day  before.  Talk 
with  the  parents  about  the  children.  They  can  give 
you  useful  hints  about  teaching.  Urge  them  to  send 
their  children  regularly.  Keep  a  list  of  your  plans, 
difficulties  and  way  of  meeting  them.  Look  at  it  often, 
and  see  if  you  are  carrying  it  out.  Read  upon  teach- 
ing. Adopt  new  methods  with  caution.  Hold  fast 
the  good,  reach  after  the  better.  Seek  to  surpass  your- 
self daily. 

IV.  I  would  name  as  a  fourth  condition, 
A  sunny  spirit     G.  H.  Davis  says : 

Other  requisites  being  equal,  the  most  successful 
teacher  is  the  sunniest  teacher.  Much  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  firm  but  gentle  discipline  with  the 
scholar  than  by  either  ridicule  or  uncalled -for  severity. 
The  dunce  of  the  school  can  be  converted  into  a  hard- 
working student  by  a  kind  word,  after  the  flogging 
has  failed.  The  dullard  may  be  made  an  eager  learner 
by  encouragement,  when  all  other  devices  known  to 
the  profession  have  been  found  useless.  And  the  lag- 
gard in  the  race  can  be  spurred  into  com  etition  by  a 
smile,  when  the  unsuccessful  rod  has  been  laid  aside. 
Honest,  persistent,  earnest  effort  in  a  kindly  way  will 
win  for  the  teacher  a  success  in  that  vocation  that  ^ill 
come  in  no  other  way.  A  kind  word,  a  soft  answer, 
will  sometimes  form  a  character  into  nobility  and  use- 
fulness, that  would  otherwise  sink  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  be  lost  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  Do  not  think  that  I  consider  the  school-room 
the  place  for  merriment,  or  the  study  hour  the  lime 
for  jokes.  Nay,  I  believe  in  discipline,  finp  and 
steady,  but  the  discipline  of  affection,  and  I  6nd  far 
better  disciplinarians  among  my  sunny  friends  than 
among  the  bears  who  snarl  and  growl  and  show  their 
teeth  at  every  circumstance  that  ruffles  them. 

A  cheerful  face  is  like  the  sunshine  coming 
across  the  hills  in  the  morning,  smiling  a 
bright  good- morrow  to  the  gladdened  flowers, 
or  flecking  the  tree-tops  with  its  full-born 
glory,  or  glorifying  the  fields  with  a  golden 
good-night  as  it  sinks  into  the  valleys.  The 
successful  teacher  is  not  the  cold  and  repul- 
sive one,  with  a  stern,  gloomy  face,  who, 
like  the  winter  wind  driving  us  into  the 
house,  drives  the  mind  within  itself;  but  the 
loving,  cheerful,  sunny  teacher,  who,  like 
the  spring  sun  calling  us  forth  to  enjoy  it, 
calls  forth  the  mind's  energies. 

V.  I  name  one  more — Patient  persever- 
ance.  The  teacher  finds  that  he  not  only 
travels  through  flowery  vales,  shady  groves 
and  along  beautiful  streams,  but  over  thorn? 
and  briars,  up  hill-sides  in  the  face  of  beat- 
ing storms,   amid  the  darkness,  and  with 
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hissing  serpents  and  ravenous  beasts  all 
around.  The  mere  hireling  will  soon  tire, 
leaving  it  off  for  something  more  pleasant 
and  profitable;  but  the  true  God-called 
teacher  realizes  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  realizes  that  the 
battle  must  come  before  the  victory,  the  race 
before  the  goal,  the  cross  before  the  crown ; 
that  the  seed  must  die  before  it  expands  into 
greenness,  and  flowers,  and  perfected  fruit ; 
and  he  patiently  perseveres,  does  not  weary 
in  well-doing.  He  may  be  misrepresented, 
injured,  but  poorly  paid,  but  he  patiently 
presses  on,  looking  to  the  Great  Master  for 
the  reward. 

This  is  the  successful  teacher,  and  when 
he  has  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  stands  on 
the  mountain-top  at  the  close  of  life,  look- 
ing down  its  steep  and  rugged  sides,  he  feels 
that  life  has  not  been  altogether  a  failure ; 
and  as  he  turns  and  looks  into  the  future,  it 
is  not  one  of  thickening  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, but  brighter  and  brighter  it  grows  with 
visions  of  coming  glory  and  joy;  and  when 
he  passes  "out  of  the  shadows"  into  the 
perfect  day,  gets  **over  the  river"  into  the 
land  whose  glories  mortal  eyes  have  never 
seen,  he  will  have  his  sheaves  with  him,  and 
laying  them  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Master,  will  hear  Him  say:  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant."  And  then  as 
he  realizes  the  stupendous  powers,  vast  ca- 
pacities, magnificent  possibilities  and  im- 
measurable interests  of  that  instrument,  the 
human  raind,  that  he  was  laboring  here  to 
expand  and  cultivate  and  fit  for  this  grand 
destiny,  his  joy  will  be  full,  and  the  glory 
will  be  given  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 


REPORT  OF  ROBERT  CURRY,  PH.D.,  DEP- 
UTY STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction:  Since  making  my 
last  annual  report,  liothing  has  occurred  to  mar  the 
symmetry  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  public  school 
system.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it,  as  an  organic 
growth,  has  been  constantly  maturing,  and  every  day 
becoming  more  complete.  It  is  true  that  intestine 
difficulties  have  sometimes  arisen — and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  strange  if,  in  a  complicated  organism  of 
such  proportions,  functional  derangements  would 
not  occasionally  take  place — but,  so  far  its  own  or- 
ganic forces  have,  in  every  emergency,  and  without 
invoking  other  than  professional  means,  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  adjustment  or  thorough  elimination 
of  all  disturbing  causes,  and  thus  practically  demon- 
strated, not  only  the  vitality  of  the  system,  but  at  the 
same  time,  its  normal  condition.  And  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  encouragement  to  those  who  labor  in  its 
behalf  to  know,  that  while  the  great  financial  depres- 
sion which  now  pervades  the  country  has  fastened, 


like  a  ntght-mare,  on  all  the  most  vital  business  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth,  well-nigh  paralyzing 
their  energies,  the  progress  of  education  has  been  but 
little  retarded  by  its  influence. 

WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 

My  official  duties  have  led  me  into  every  section 
of  the  state,  and  involved  a  travel  of  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles.  During  the  year  I  have  visited 
all  the  state  normal  schools,  looked  into  their  work- 
ings, noted  their  surroundings  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  examination  of  all  their  graduating  classes; 
participated  in  the  examination  of  several  of  the 
soldiers'  orphan  schools;  and  attended  the  annual 
institutes  in  twenty  counties,  as  well  as  many  local 
and  city  institutes  and  other  eduCiational  conventions 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  state  normal  schools  continue  to  prosper, 
and  their  efficiency  is  gradually  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  A  marked  improvement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  last  graduating  classes  was  observed. 
And,  indeed,  this  might  be  said  of  all  of  them.  It 
was  especially  noticeable,  however,  in  the  case  of 
those  of  some  of  the  newer  institutions ;  some  of  the 
older  ones  having  already  attained  to  a  good  degree 
of  perfection. 

Nine  of  the  twelve  normal  school  districts  into 
which  the  state  was  divided,  under  the  act  of  1857, 
have  already  organized  schools  under  the  law,  and 
doubtless  another  will  be  admitted  during  the  com- 
ing year.  And  as  each  of  these  institutions  is  sup- 
plied with  suitable  grounds,  ample  buildings,  an  able 
principal,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  full  corps  of  profes- 
sors, they  are  now  equipped  for  effective  labor;  and, 
if  only  placed  on  a  purely  professional  basis,  would 
soon  accomplish  a  noble  work  for  the  state,  and  be 
able  to  graduate  at  least  five  hundred  teachers  annu- 
ally. But,  while  Pennsylvania  has  abundant  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  her  admirable  system  of  state 
normal  schools,  and  to  feel  flattered  with  their  unparal- 
leled success,  in  many,  respects,  as  educational  insti- 
tutions, it  must  not  be  inf«.rred  that  they  are  already 
perfect.  For  such  is  not  the  case.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  of  them  being  comparatively  new,  are 
still  in  a  formative  condition,  and  none  of  them  is 
yet  sufficiently  professional  in  its  character.  And, 
therefore,  it  shall  now  be  my  purpose  to  point  out 
some  of  their  deficiencies  and  suggest  a  few  im- 
provements. 

In  some  of  these  schools  the  students  presented 
for  examination,  on  the  last  occasion,  were  quite  up 
to  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  elementary 
course,  at  least  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  branches 
of  study  is  concerned.  But  in  others,  the  course  had 
been  practically  abridged  by  restricting  the  study  of 
some  of  the  branches  to  the  contents  of  superficial 
text  books,  too  meager  to  furnish  more  than  a  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  at  best, 
but  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples involved.  And  what  is  still  worse,  in  a  few 
cases  the  course  had  been  mutilated  by  the  entire 
omission  of  two  or  three  of  its  branches ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, etymology  and  book-keeping,  of  which  at 
least  some  knowledge  is  required.  This  should  not 
be  so.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  with- 
out a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  named 
in  the  elementary  course,  including  so  much  of  book- 
keeping and  business  forms  as  will  enable  him,  at 
least,  to  keep  an  ordinary  account  and  write  correct- 
ly a  common  note  or  due-bill. 
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The  elementary  course  is  short  enough  at  best. 
And  hence  it  should  be  made  so  thorough  as  to  give 
each  student  such  a  complete  mastery  over  its  subject 
matter  as  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  all  its  prin- 
ciples, and  extend  his  researches  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  text-books.  And  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  added  to  this  course  at  least  one  more 
branch  of  study,  namely,  chemistry.  I  can  hardly  see 
liow  any  real  educator  can  get  along  without  it.  For 
some  knowledge  of  the  science  enters  into  every 
conception  which  any  one  truly  educated  forms  of 
material  objects,  and  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  explanation  not  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat,  but  indeed 
of  all  the  most  familiar  objects  which  come  within  the 
child's  experience.  Morever,  with  some  knowledge 
of  this  science  an  ingenious  teacher  can,  at  but  little 
expense,  furnish  himself  such  apparatus  as  will  en- 
able him  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  by  means 
of  illustration,  a  thousand  principles  and  truths,  the 
mere  statement  of  which  would  otherwise  find  a 
lodgment  in  their  memories  only.  And  such  a 
teacher  will  accomplish  all  this  as  it  were  incidental- 
ly, and  with  but  little  sacrifice  of  time,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  interest  in  his  school. 
But  if  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  so  essential  to 
the  true  teacher,  is  it  not  then  almost  a  burlesque  on 
the  profession  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Didactics  on  a  student  who  knows  not  the  chemical 
constitution  of  a  single  substance,  the  character  of  a 
chemical  element,  or  even  that  alphabet  of  nature — 
the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  ?  The  present  ele- 
mentary course  with  this  addition,  and  if  possible, 
that  of  English  literature  and  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
elements  of  Latin,  would  furnish  an  academic  outfit 
and  incidentally  a  degree  of  culture  and  mental  dis- 
cipline, of  which  no  incipient  teacher  need  feel 
ashamed,  but  without  which  n«»  professional  edu- 
cator should  rest  satisfied. 

In  theory  our  state  normal  schools  are  all  purely 
professional  institutions,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  and  training  of  teachers.  And  indeed 
this  was  the  sole  object  of  the  state  in  erecting  them. 
And  if  such  were  now  their  real  character  it  would 
not  be  long  till  they  would  furnish  a  grade  of  teach- 
ers whose  superior  qualifications,  professional  enthu- 
siasm and  transforming  influence  would  be  felt  and 
recognized  throughout  the  state,  and  teaching  take 
rank  among  the  learned  professions.  But,  practically, 
these  institutions  are  as  yet  only  mixed  schools,  open 
to  all  classes  and  grades  of  pupils  of  proper  age, 
with  but  little  regard  to  their  previous  qualifications 
or  prospective  occupations.  Some  of  these  are  anx- 
ious to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  others  desire 
to  prepare  for  college,  while  many  of  them  simply 
wish  to  obtain  a  good  practical  education.  All  of 
them  are  furnished  thorough  academic  instruction  so 
far  as  they  go,  while  those  of  them  who  expect  to 
teach  are  required  to  pursue  a  short  collateral  course 
in  methods  and,  in  some  instances,  the  science  of 
teaching,  but  in  most  cases  with  but  little  prac- 
tice worth  naming,  in  a  model  school.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  institutions  are  sadly  deficient  in 
what  should  be  the  crowning  feature  of  each  of 
them,  namely,  a  first-class  ir-odel  school.  And  yet, 
a  student  might  as  well  expect  to  become  an  efficient 
practical  chemist  without  entering  the  laboratory,  or 
an  expert  swimmer  without  going  into  the  water,  as  to 
become  a  good  practical  teacher  without  an  exten- 
sive experience  in  such  a  school.  And  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  all  these  deficiencies,  the  graduates 


of  these  schools  differ  but  little  in  point  of  qualifica- 
tion, from  those  of  many  first-class  academic  institu- 
tions which  have  only  normal  departments  connected 
with  them,  and  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  animating 
spirit  of  their  profession,  that  which  does  so  much 
for  other  callings,  is  in  their  case  almost  entirely 
wanting.  And,  doubtless,  in  this  may  be  found  an 
explanation  of  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  either 
never  enter  the  profession  or  remain  but  a  short  time 
in  it. 

This  condition  of  things  is  all  wrong.  These 
schools  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  It  was  for  this  purpose  they 
were  established.  And  it  is  not  only  a  breach  of 
public  faith,  and  an  act  of  injustice  to  our  colleges 
and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  a  per- 
version of  the  public  funds,  to  divert  these  schools 
from  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
founded.  At  first  our  normal  schools  had  to  labor 
under  many  disadvantages,  and  in  order  to  over- 
come popular  prejudice,  and  secure  their  financial 
success  during  their  struggle  for  professional  ex- 
istence, it  seemed  expedient  to  admit  students  seek- 
ing only  a  general  education,  and  particularly  the 
children  of  those  who  were  willing  to  lend  them  a 
helping  hand.  So  that  the  founders  of  these  schools 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  thus  working  their  way  in 
the  beginning,  but  rather  to  be  commended  for  their 
enterprise  and  public  spirit.  But  if  the  circum- 
stances which  could  justify  such  a  course  evef  ex. 
isted,  the  time  has  now  passed  away.  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  older  institutions.  Hence  all 
thought  of  making  money  out  of  these  schools  by 
retailing  knowledge  to  the  general  public,  should 
now  be  abandoned.  And  they  should  be  made 
such  that  the  graduates  of  our  best  academies  and 
colleges  could  enter  their  classes  to  advantage,  for 
the  state  needs  the  professional  services  of  these  in-" 
stitutions.  And  if  they  were  organized  on  a  strictly 
normal-school  basis,  and  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  preparing  teachers,  the  good  they  would 
thus  accomplish  for  the  commonwealth  would  be 
without  limit.  But  {is  now  organized  they  can  never 
fully  realize  the  expectations  of  their  founders,  for 
no  divided  or  half-way  policy  can  ever  accomplish 
much  for  anything.  A  law  school,  medical  college 
or  theological  seminary  that  would  admit  several 
hundred  pupils  pursuing  all  grades  of  academic 
studies  into  its  classes — in  order,  say,  that  it  might 
make  money  to  defray  its  expenses  and  pay  its  debts 
— would  not  be  likely  to  inspire  its  proper  students 
with  much  zeal  for  their  calling  or  take  high  rank 
as  a  professional  institution ;  nor  can  a  mixed  nor- 
mal school.  For  in  all  such  ca^es  high  professional 
success  is  necessarily  sacrificed  to  an  ambition  or 
necessity,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  doing  that  which 
lies  without  the  proper  sphere  of  these  institutions, 
and  which  might  be  better  done  in  the  public 
school.  It  is  hoped  the  next  legislature  will  recog- 
nize this  principle,  and  grant  these  institutions  suck 
appropriations  as  will  relieve  them  of  all  fincmcial 
difficulty  t  and  thus  enable  them  to  proceed  hereafter 
on  a  purely  professional  basis. 

But  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  allow  me  to 
say,  before  closing  my  remarks  on  our  state  normal 
schools,  that  it  is  not  meant  that  in  order  to  become 
strictly  professional,  these  institutions  should  cease 
to  teach  their  proper  students  all  the  branches  in- 
cluded in  their  respective  courses.  The  time  when 
this  can  be  done  advantageously  has  not  yet  come; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will  come.     What 
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is  meant  is,  first,  that  only  persons  of  proper  age  and 
character,  who  have  at  least  a  fair  general  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  common  branches,  and  are  in  good 
faith  preparing  to  teach,  should  be  admitted  as  stu- 
dents into  these  institutions.  Second,  that  while 
these  should  be  required  to  study  thoroughly  the 
whole  course  in  which  they  expect  to  graduate,  this 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  simply  going  through 
its  ordinary  text-books  in  the  plodding,  mechanical, 
tread-mill  way  usually  and  to  a  certain  extent  neces- 
sarily pursued  in  most  non-professional  institutions ; 
but  rather  as  a  critical  review  of  its  subject  matter 
from  a  philosophic  standpoint,  and  in  conformity 
with  topical  outlines  based  on  exhaustive  logical 
analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  its  respective 
branches,  the  students,  in  the  meantime,  being  left 
free  to  use  such  books  for  reference  and  study,  and 
as  many  of  them  a-  they  choose,  but  required  to  re- 
cite in  accordance  with  these  outlines. 

Such  a  review,  when  properly  conducted,  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  normal  course ;  for  in  this 
way  the  teacher-students  not  only  inductively  form 
habits  of  research,  study  and  application,  which 
could  not  be  secured  so  well  in  any  other  way,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  gain  wider  views,  and  rise  to  a 
higher  comprehension  of  the  principles  and  laws, 
whence  the  science  of  education  and  all  proper 
methods  of  instruction  are  legitimately  deduced. 
And  with  such  a  preparation  as  a  basis,  the  more 
strictly  professional  part  of  the  course  has  a  philoso- 
phy, and  becomes  inwrought  rather  than  merely 
put  on. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES, 

Of  the  twenty  counties  visited  by  me  as  state  in- 
structor, ten  lie  east  of  the  mountains,  and  ten  west 
of  them ;  ten  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  and 
ten  in  the  southern  half.  At  the  annual  institute  of 
each  of  these  counties  I  remained  several  days, 
giving  instruction  during  the  day  sessions,  and,  in 
every  case  except  one,  lecturing  in  the  evenings. 
These  meetings  were  for  the  most  part  very  interest- 
ing and  well  attended.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  held  were  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  evening  sessions. 

No  other  agency  in  the  state  is  capable  of  doing 
more  for  education  than  a  well-regulated  county  in- 
stitute. For  it  annually  brings  together,  in  a  local- 
ity which  usually  varies  from  year  to  year,  all  the 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  thus  constitutes  a 
kind  of  migratory  normal  school,  which  holds  its 
successive  annual  sessions  in  as  many  different 
neighborhoods.  And  as  its  exercises  comprise  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  education,  the  art  of 
teaching,  methods  of  instruction,  school  organiza- 
tion, school  government,  and,  in  general,  a  free 
discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  school  man- 
agement, such  an  institute  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  great  improvement  to  the  teachers;  not  only  in  a 
professional  point  of  view,  but,  incidentally,  in 
breaking  up  the  mono'ony  of  their  school  routine,  ex- 
tending their  acquaintanceship,  widening  their  views, 
and  affording  them  rare  opportunities  for  mental 
collision.  But  the  teachers  are  not  the  only  persons 
benefited ;  for  such  an  institute  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  educator  of  the  people.  For  the  citizens  al- 
ways turn  out  in  large  numbers  to  its  meetings,  and 
when  properly  conducted  they  here  see,  in  minia- 
ture, the  whole  public  school  system  in  all  its  phases, 
and  thus  gain  better  views  of  education,  are  brought 
into  closer  sympathy  with  its  workings,  and  go  away 


its  most  ardent  supporters.  And,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  educational  thermometer  rises  several 
degrees,  in  each  locality  in  which  such  an  institute 
is  held,  and  remains  at  a  higher  level  forever  after. 

But  while  the  county  institute  when  properly  con- 
ducted is  thus  a  potent  agency  for  good,  its  useful- 
ness  is  in  many  cases  greatly  crippled  for  want  of 
proper  management  As  a  general  rule  the  measure 
of  its  success  is  conditioned  by  its  ofHcial  head,  the 
county  superintendent.  If  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  all  goes  well,  and  the  institute  is  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  but  if  he  is  not,  the  institute  suffers 
to  the  extent  of  his  deficiency. 

When  the  county  superintendent  is  a  man  without 
an  ideal,  his  teachers  attend  the  institute  reluctantly, 
and  come  in  aimlessly  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  during  each  session  he  goes  through  the 
farce  of  opening  his  institute,  but  without  any  definite 
object.  Perhaps  half-an-hour,  more  or  less,  is  then 
devoted  to  making  out  a  roll  of  the  few  members  pres- 
ent. After  this  comfes  a  voluminous  essay  on,  say, 
''the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.*'  Next  follows  a 
furious  discussion,  by  home  talent,  in  which  are  seri- 
ously involved  about  three  times  as  many  subjects  as 
there  are  debaters,  during  which  the  rest  of  the  teach- 
ers are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  audible  conver- 
sation, as  there  is  nothing  else  going  on  in  which 
they  feel  an  interest.  When  this  is  over,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  a  strange  performance,  figura- 
tively called  "  the  transaction  of  business !"  And 
most  of  the  teachers  having  made  their  escape  in  the 
meantime,  the  institute  is  thus  adjourned.  For  such 
an  institute  practically  runs  itself.  And  the  superin- 
tendent is  always  glad  when  it  is  over,  for  he  holds 
it  only  because  the  law  compels  him  to  do  so.  For- 
tunately such  institutes  are  very  scarce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When  the  county  superintendent  is  an  incompetent 
oiHcer,  wbo  gains  his  position  and  holds  it  by  stra- 
tegy, he  always  works  to  an  ideal,  but  unfortunately » 
it  is  never  the  right  one.  For  knowing  his  deficien- 
cies and  unfitness  for  the  office,  he  feels  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  direct  attention  from  them. 
And  for  this  purpose,  he  usually  converts  his  insti- 
tute into  a  kind  of  show,  such  as  bethinks  will  create 
a  sensation  in  the  neighborhood  and  please  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  meantime  raises  money  to  defray  its 
expenses  by  abstracting  funds  from  the  county  treas* 
ury  and  taxing  his  teachers.  Such  a  superintendent, 
instead  of  considering  the  educational  wants  of  his 
teachers  and  making  provision  for  their  professional 
improvement,  simply  lays  them  under  contribution 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  And  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  interests  of  education  and  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote the  general  culture  of  his  constituents,  he  only 
seeks  to  find  out  their  prevailing  weaknesses,  that  he 
may  the  better  ]>ander  to  their  depraved  tastes,  and 
thus  perpetuate  his  office.  And  although,  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  he  generally  employs,  or  at  least  announces, 
several  distinguished  instructors,  in  addition  to  his 
cori)s  of  dramatists  and  humorists,  he  manages  to 
keep  them  in  the  back-ground,  so  that  their  exercises 
are  for  the  most  part  either  crowded  out  or  counter- 
acted by  humorous  speeches,  dramatic  readings  and 
low  comedy. 

And,  even  when  the  county  superintendent  is  in 
many  respects  a  competent  officer,  he  sometimes  spoils 
his  institute  by  combining  with  it  an  entertainment 
feature.  In  such  cases  the  day  sessions  are  usually 
devoted  to  institute  work,  and  the  evening  sessions  to 
popular  exercises,  many  of  which  would  be  proper 
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enough  in  their  place,  as,  for  example,  in  the  lyceum 
or  the  theatre,  but  all  of  which  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  this  connection.  For  the  county  institute  ac- 
complishes but  half  its  mission  when  it  simply  pro- 
vides professional  instruction  for  its  teachers ;  one  of 
its  most  important  functions  is  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  such  a  point  as  will  bring  them  into  sympathy 
with  all  its  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools, 
and  the  proper  time  to  accomplish  this  is  during  the 
evening  sessions.  Besides,  there  are  many  important 
subjects  relating  to  education  in  which  teachers,  pa* 
rents,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  when  the  evenings  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  able  and  skillful  educators,  these  subjects 
can  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  But  when  the  evenings  are  devoted 
to  entertaiment,  all  these  opportunities  are  lost  to  the 
institute  and  the  cause  of  education  ;  and  even  the 
work  of  the  day  session,  is  to  a  great  extent,  neutral- 
ized by  that  of  the  evenings. 

A  protracted  religious  meeting  which  should  set 
aside  its  day  sessions  for  devotional  exercises,  and  its 
evenings  for  theatrical  and  other  entertainments  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  its  members  and  the  citizens 
of  the  neighborhood,  could  not  succeed  in  creating  or 
maintaining  a  revival  interest  in  its  cause,  nor  can  a 
county  institute.  A  would-be  minister  of  the  gospel, 
who,  despairing  of  success  under  such  circumstances, 
should  canvass  the  country  for  a  humorist  or  a  min- 
strel troupe  for  the  amusement  of  his  flock,  would  not 
be  very  highly  esteemed.  But,  is  he  any  more  to  be 
pitied  or  despised,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  a  would- 
be  county  superintendent,  who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, creates  a  show  for  his  people  ? 

Lyceum  lectures  and  proper  amusements  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  respective  place  and  should  be 
encouraged,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  politics 
and  preaching;  but  neither  of  them  should  occupy 
the  time  or  divide  the  interest  of  a  county  institute. 
And  a  county  superintendent  who  cannot  hold  a 
successful  and  enthusiastic  institute  without  resort- 
ing to  such  side-shows,  should  go  into  gimlet  mak- 
ing or  some  other  business  for  which  he  is  better 
qualified  than  for  the  superintendency. 

Of  all  the  live  institutes  which  I  attend,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  this  state,  the  best  and  most 
profitable  in  every  respect  for  both  teachers  and  peo- 
ple, are  conducted  on  a  purely  professional  basis. 
And  many  of  these  involve  an  expense  but  little  ex- 
ceeding the  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON    CONDUCTING  INSTITUTES. 

Having  been  frequently  requested,  during  my  in- 
stitute campaigns,  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  conducting  a  county  institute,  I 
herewith  submit  a  few  general  directions  which,  so 
far  as  regulative  pre  requisites  are  concerned,  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  good  institute,  but  which,  of  course, 
must  be  modified  and  supplemented  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  successful  insti- 
tute has  singleness  of  purpose ;  that  its  object  is  not 
entertainment,  but  solid  improvement ;  that  its  mis- 
sion  is  not  that  of  the  caterer,  but  of  the  reformer ; 
and  hence,  that  all  its  exercises  instead  of  being* 
leveled  down  to  the  lowest  taste  of  the  community, 
thus  tending  to  dissipation;  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  unify  all  its  educational  forces  and 
raise  both  teachers  and  people  to  a  higher  plane. 

II.  After  the  institute  is  properly  organized,  the 
county  superintendent  should  take  into  his  own 


hands  its  whole  management,  preside  at  all  its  meet- 
ings, and  open  and  close  each  of  its  sessions  pre- 
cisely at  the  appointed  time.  And  when  he  is  a  man 
of  character,  decision  and  ability  to  govern,  well 
posted  in  parliamentary  rule,  and  able  to  transact 
business  with  promptness  and  precision,  his  insti- 
tute will  incidentally  prove  very  valuable  to  the 
teachers,  as  a  model  of  efficiency. 

III.  Select  the  most  suitable  time,  place  and  build- 
ing for  holding  an  annual  institute  in  your  county. 
And  in  case  the  county  seat  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
place,  be  careful  not  to  hold  it  during  court  week, 
or  bring  it  into  competition  with  a  county  fair,  ani- 
mal show,  opera  troupe,  or  any  thing  else  that  would 
weaken  its  attendance  or  divide  the  attention  of  its 
members. 

IV.  Employ  one  or  two  able  instructors  who  are 
not  only  talented  and  scholarly  and  capable  of  giv- 
ing superior  instruction,  but  whose  character  and 
personal  influence  will  be  felt  and  exert  an  ennobling 
and  transforming  power  on  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  One  such  instructor  will  carry  inspira- 
tion into  an  institute  and  accomplish  more  for  edu- 
cation than  any  number  of  superficial,  mechanical, 
mere  would-be  instructors.  And  in  no  case  should 
more  than  two  regular  instructors  from  abroad  be 
employed ;  otherwise  their  instruction  must  neces- 
sarily be  too  fragmentary.  In  many  counties  one 
such  instructor  and  a  specialist  in  reading  and  draw- 
ing or  vocal  music,  will  form  an  effective  combina- 
tion for  institute  work. 

V.  By  means  of  newspapers,  circular  letters  and 
your  own  personal  influence,  endeavor  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  all  your  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  session  of  your  institute,  and  invite  all  the  direc- 
tors, and  ministers,  and  other  professional  men  of 
your  county,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  institute  is  held,  to  be  present  at 
its  meetings.  One  day  of  the  institute  should  be  set 
apart  as  directors*  day,  a  portion  of  which  they 
should  spend  in  mutual  conference  in  a  separate 
room,  and  the  remainder  of  which  they  should  spend 
in  the  institute,  hearing  addresses  and  participating 
in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  importance  to  them, 
selected  for  the  occasion. 

VI.  Make  provision  for  having  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  institute  published  in  one  or 
more  of  your  county  papers.  It  is  a  good  educa- 
tional investment  to  pay  a  competent  short-hand  re- 
porter a  few  dollars  for  this  purpose.  For,  when  in 
proper  shape,  all  the  papers  will  gladly  publish  it, 
and  thus  it  will  find  its  way  into  almost  every  family 
in  the  county.  This  is  much  better  than  to  publish  a 
separate  paper  for  this  occasion. 

VII.  Let  all  the  members  of  the  institute  be  sup- 
plied with  blank-books  and  pencil  all  ready  for  use, 
and  cause  them  to  be  seated  together  in  the  tnost 
suitable  part  of  the  building,  where,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  may  be  regarded  as  constituted  a  class 
subject  to  such  drills  and  privileged  to  ask  such 
questions  as  are  pertinent  to  the  occasion. 

VIII.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  record  of  at- 
tendance, let  the  teachers  be  numbered  in  the  order 
of  their  enrollment,  and  then,  at  the  calling  of  the 
roll  let  all  the  members  stand,  after  which,  at  the 
signal  of  the  chairman,  let  each  in  quick  succession 
repeat  his  number  and  take  his  seat.  While,  in  the 
meantime,  the  secretary  should  write  on  the  black- 
board, in  a  bold  hand,  all  the  numbers  not  thus  an- 
nounced. Absentees  coming  in  after  the  calling  of 
the  roll,  and  those  present  who  have  not  sufficient 
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character  to  make  themselves  heard,  can  thus  see 
their  numbers  on  the  board,  and,  at  the  first  subse* 

Suent  intermission,  have  the  record  changed,  when 
le  secretary  will  mark  in  his  roll-book  only  the 
actual  absentees.  This  method  of  calling  the  roll 
has  many  advantages,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent superintendent  need  scarcely  consume  as  many 
seconds  as  there  are  members  in  attendance. 

IX.  Let  the  working  hours  of  each  day  consist  of 
two  day  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  beginning  re- 
spectively at  9  a.  m.  and  i^  p.  m.,  and  an  evening 
session  of  two  hours  beginning  at  7  p.  m.  During 
each  day  session  allow  fifteen  minutes  for  opening 
exercises  and  fifteen  minutes  for  recess.  And  let 
the  remainder  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  regular  instructors,  hearing  short  district  reports 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  insti- 
tute, discussing  live  questions,  answering  queries, 
music,  and  so  on.  The  exercises  of  the  evening 
should  assume  a  more  popular  cast  and  be  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  regular  instructors.  The 
county  superintendent  should  occupy  one  evening  of 
the  institute  in  a  familiar  talk,  that  by  thus  making 
known  his  plans  and  the  condition  of  education,  he 
may  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  both 

eachers  and  people. 

X.  Where  there  are  two  regular  instructors,  let 
each  select  a  series  of  lessons  and  carry  it  on  to  com- 
pletion in  accordance  with  his  own  plan,  allowing 
him  each  day  session  about  half  an  hour  to  give  his 
lesson,  and  a  few  minutes  to  answer  questions  and 
make  explanations  when  necessary.  Where  there 
is  only  one  regular  instructor  he  can  carry  on  two 
series  of  lessons,  either  singly,  in  succession,  or  in 
parallel  courses  as  he  may  think  best.  All  the  dis- 
trict reports  should  be  short,  in  no  case  exceeding 
ten  minutes.  All  subjects  for  regular  discussion 
should  be  announced  some  time  before  the  meeting 
and  thoroughly  studied  by  all  who  expect  to  partici- 
pate in  their  discussion.  And  in  such  cases  one 
person  on  each  side  should  be  appointed  to  open 
the  discussion,  the  time  of  each  being  limited  to  ten 
minutes,  and  that  of  those  who  follow  to  five  min- 
utes each. 

All  the  essays  read  should  bear  directly  on  some 
educational  subject  and  be  limited  to  ten  minutes 
each.  And  all  fruitless  discussions  and  stale  essays 
on  trite  subjects,  such  as  <*  spring'*  and  the  "  last 
rose  of  summer,"  should  be  studiously  avoided.  For 
the  county  institute  should  be  made,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  strictly  professional  institution. 

TOO  MANY  TEXT-BOOKS  IN   OUR  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  progress  of 
education  in  this  state,  is  its  multiplicity  of  diluted 
text-books.  In  order  to  gain  a  modicum  of  knowl- 
edge of  each  of  the  common  branches,  pupils  are 
expected  to  wade  through  the  superficial  contents  of 
a  series  comprising  from  three  to  eight  books,  of 
which  each  succeeding  one  is,  for  the  most  part,  but 
a  rehash  of  its  predecessors.  And  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  all  this,  many  of  our  pupils  never  find 
time  to  finish  the  most  meager  common  school 
course.  For  to  complete  such  a  course,  according 
to  grade,  in  many  of  our  city  and  other  schools, 
would  require  from  seven  to  thirteen  years,  and  I 
have  examined  one  grade  which,  if  closely  followed, 
would  require  eighteen  years  !  And  such  a  gradu- 
ated course  of  study  is  a  fraud  on  an  any  community. 
For  it  not  only  puts  parents  to  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, but,  at  the  same  time,  cheats  their  children 


out  of  their  most  precious  time,  and  thus  deprives 
them  of  all  opportunities  for  acquiring  any  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  elements  of  the  higher  branches. 
No  series  comprising  more  than  two  books  relating 
to  the  same  branch  of  study,  except  in  the  case  of 
reading,  in  which  it  migl^t  consist  of  three,  should 
be  used  in  our  public  schools.  And,  indeed,  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  For  each  branch  of  study 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  inductive  and  the  other  deductive.  And  its  text- 
books should  correspond  in  character  and  number. 
In  the  first  part,  there  is  an  inductive  rising  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  peculiar 
to  any  branch  of  science,  to  an  apprehension  of  its 
principles  and  laws;  and  in  the  second,  there  is  a 
deduction  from  these  principles  and  laws  of  such 
rules  and  results  as  serve  the  purposes  of  practical 
life.  For  each  of  these  parts  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate text-book,  which  should  be  comparatively  ' 
small,  but  logically  arranged.  And  if  all  our  public 
schools  were  supplied  with  such  text-books,  not  only 
would  our  pupils  obtain  a  far  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  branches,  but  three-fourths  of 
the  time  now  spent  in  its  acquisition  would  thus  be 
saved.  And  while  this  would  render  it  possible  for 
every  child  to  complete  the  ordinary  common  school 
course,  it  would  leave  ample  time  and  opportunity 
for  those  who  could  remain  longer  at  school,  to  study 
the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  and  make  some 
progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

It  affords  me  groat  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  ability,  integrity  and  efficiency  of  all 
classes  of  our  public  school  officers  land  teachers. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  many  unworthy  persons  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  their  ranks,  still,  taken  as  a 
collective  body,  they  form  an  army  for  which  the 
state  may  well  feel  proud. 

Our  school  directors  are  for  the  most  part  persons 
of  more  than  ordinary  character  and  standing  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  And  although  their 
office  is  an  unsalaried  and,  in  many  cases,  a  thank- 
less one;  they  address  themselves  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  with  as  much  zeal  and  economy  as  if  not 
only  their  reputation  but  private  fortune  depended 
upon  their  official  success.  They  meet  in  conven- 
tion  at  many  of  our  county  institutes,  and  their  pres- 
ence does  much  to  enliven  its  exercises.  Our  county 
superintendents,  as  a  class,  are  earnest,  energetic  and 
faithful,  while  many  of  them  are  possessed  of  high 
professional  qualifications.  And  although  their  la- 
bors are  arduous,  and  many  of  them  receive  but 
small  salaries,  they  press  on  with  their  official  duties 
as  if  the  success  of  the  whole  school  system  depended 
on  their  action.  Our  public  school  teachers  are 
making  marked  improvement  from  year  to  year. 
And  a  more  live,  earnest  and  efficient  band  of  work- 
ers than  our  state  normal  school  faculties,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find ;  while  our  people  are  everywhere  alive 
to  the  importance  of  education,  and  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  its  liberal  support. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties — whether  in  the  graded 
schools,  the  normal  schools  or  the  county  institutes 
— I  have  met  kind  friends  whose  cordial  greetings 
and  words  of  cheer  are  still  remembered  ;  to  all  of 
whom  I  now  return  my  warmest  thanks.  May  God 
continue  to  bless  our  public  schools. 

Robert  Curry, 
Deputy  State  Suft  of  Public  Jnstructicn, 
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ONLY  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


y^^NLY  a  primary   teacher,"    "Any- 

\^  body  can  teach  a  primary  school," 
are  the  contemptuous  remarks  we  sometimes 
hear.  Even  those  in  authority  will  put  their 
inexperienced  or  low-priced  teachers  in  a  pri- 
mary department  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  insignificance. 

"  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 
and  as  the  home  training  follows  the  little 
six-year-old  in  the  school -room,  so  does  the 
primary  school  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  future  habits,  education,  and  character 
of  the  child.  Every  teacher  in  the  advanced 
grades  knows  something  of  the  weary  work 
of  unteaching ;  of  righting  the  wrongs  of 
primary  education  ;  of  overcoming  inatten- 
tive, idle  and  unsystematic  habits.  Has  the 
primary  teacher  nothing  to  do,  no  need  of 
much  learning  ?  The  IHtle  children  come 
to  us  in  good  faith,  believing  us  to  be  per- 
fect, wanting  nothing.  Little  children  like 
order  and  method,  they  are  not  the  dullards 
we  sometimes  suppose  them  to  be.  Do  they 
not  frequently  give  answers  and  ask  questions 
which  startle  us  into  deeper  thought?  Even 
the  "new  studies"  are  not  So  beyond  their 
comprehension  that  they  need  be  kept  a 
secret  from  them. 

In  the  primary  school  reading  is  the  special 
study.  And  did  you  ever  notice  how  the 
little  ones  do  study?  Verily,  there  are  some 
in  my  room  who  will  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently for  three  whole  minutes;  all  the  teacher 
has  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  injure 
themselves  by  such  application. 

The  blackboard,  slate  and  pencil  must 
play  an  important  part  in  the  exercises  of 
the  primary  school.  It  is  folly  to  tell  a 
little  child  to  study;  what  has  he  to  study 
about?  Give  him  something  to  do;  excite 
his  pride  in  doing  it  well;  keep  him  busyhy 
all  means,  and  the  secret  of  government  is 
solved. 

Every  child  of  fair  ability  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  simple  pieces  with  distinctness,  ease 
and  expression.  In  the  beginning,  and  all 
through  the  course,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  distinct  articulation ;  and  I  know  of  no 
better  means  of  securing  this  than  a  short 
exercise  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  each 
.  recitation  in  phonic  analysis,  and  a  vocal 
exercise  once  a  day  by  the  whole  school. 
If  the  word  "cat"  is  taught,  have  it 
uttered  distinctly  and  naturally,  and  so 
of  every  other  word.  I  would  always 
begin  with  words  and  not  letters;  words 
mean  something  to  the  child,    letters  do 


not.  By  a  little  management,  after  a 
comparative  small  number  of  words  have 
been  well  learned,  the  child  will  uncon- 
sciously have  learned  the  letters,  and  that 
vithout  any.  direct  attempt  on  his  or  the 
teacher's  part.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  have  been  learned  to  begin  to  form 
sentences,  if  the  children  read  in  drawling, 
unnatural  tones,  have  them  read  in  concert 
and  alone  until  the  reading  is  natural.  That 
the  child  will  make  mistakes  we  must  ex- 
pect, and  we  have  much  need  oi patience  and 
perseverance^  and  of  that  charity  which 
"hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 
"  Seeing  and  talking  and  writing  dSid  reading 
MUST  go  together."  I  would  have  the  whole 
of  every  lesson  in  the  First  Reader  printed 
or  written  by  each  pupil,  observing  capitals 
and  stop-marks.  A  valuable  exercise  in  the 
first  half  of  the  First  Reader  is  to  make  a 
hunting-ground  of  the  printed  or  written 
lessons  on  the  blackboard  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise the  children's  skill  in  finding  words 
called  for  ;  giving  a  pointer  to  two  or  more, 
and  checking  the  words  as  they  are  found, 
until  the  whole  lesson  is  checked.  All  new 
words  of  each  sentence,  have  the  children 
incorporate  in  sentences  of  their  own. 

To  give  a  little  girl's  definition,  "  Read- 
ing is  talking  from  a  book."  This  ability 
to  talk  from  a  book  can  hardly  be  acquired 
if  we  depend  altogether  upon  the  text-book 
for  a  reading  exercise. 

I  have  found  it  profitable  to  subscribe  for 
children's  magazines,  and  have  as  a  daily 
exercise  from  the  Second  Reader  pupils, 
two  in  the  class  read  a  short  selection  after 
the  lesson  is  finished.  I  make  it  optional 
and  allow  the  children  to  make  their  own 
selections ;  and  I  know  of  but  one  pupil 
who  is  not  anxious  for  his  turn  to  come. 
By  this  means  they  have  something  new  to 
read,  something  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar.  It  also  begets  a  taste  for  reading 
and  gives  self-confidence.  In  the  higher 
grades  there  is  no  danger  of  a  lesson  being 
too  much  practiced,  but  in  the  primary 
school  the  child  is  learning  words,  and  if 
the  lesson  is  too  often  reviewed  he  will  read 
from  memory  and  perhaps  not  see  a  word  he 
is  repeating. 

To  secure  fluency,  I  would  have  the  les- 
son read  backwards,  repeating  each  word, 
pupils  read  as  far  as  able  without  making  a 
mistake ;  read  word  by  word ;  the  teacher 
first  pronounces  a  word,  the  children  the 
next,  and  so  on,  any  new  or  difficult  words 
being  selected  and  put  upon  the  board. 

To  secure  intelligence,  read  sentence  by 
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sentence,  obtain  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words,  draw  the  substance  of  the  lesson  from 
the  class,  and  put  an  abstract  upon  the 
board.  Of  course  we  cannot  do  all  these 
things  at  any  one  lesson.  It  is  well  to 
change  our  manner  of  teaching;  we  can 
better  secure  the  interest  of  the  class.  Above 
all,  let  the  lesson  be  short  A  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes'  recitation  in  a  primary  class  is  bet- 
ter than  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Every  lesson 
should  begin  with  such  promptness  and  life 
that  the  children  will  not  consider  it  an  un- 
pleasant task.  What  if  the  class  will  get  a 
little  disorderly ;  better  have  a  noisy  school 
than  a  dead  one.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  teaching  other  lessons  than  those 
of  reading,  and  writing,  and  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  Our  influence  is  more  than  we 
are  conscious  of.  It  is  our  whole  character 
which  is  teaching. 

Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow, 

If  thou  another's  soul  would^st  reach. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  vs.  NOR- 
MAL  INSTITUTES. 


\ 


CO.    SUPT.    AMOS  ROW. 


SOME  time  ago,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  read 
in  The  School  Journal ^  an  item  in 
relation  to  teachers*  institutes.  Prof  F. 
A.  Allen,  that  well-known  veteran  in  insti- 
tute work,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  two 
weeks'  institute  does  not  usually  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  an  institute  held  but  one 
week.  This  statement  was  so  significant  as 
to  cause  considerable  reflection,  and  is  the 
reason,  in  part,  for  offering  this  article. 

If  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Allen  is  correct, 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  it,  and  we  appre- 
hend that  it  is  not  in  the  increased  length 
of  time  the  institute  is  in  session,  but 
mainly  in  the  manner  of  conducting  it. 
Good,  practical,  interesting  lectures,  just 
such  as  we  know  Prof  Allen  can  give,  are 
always  beneficial,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  body  of  teachers  with  such  different 
degrees  of  culture  and  attainments  will  lis- 
ten during  an  entire  week  to  lectures  alone, 
without  manifesting  a  flagging  interest. 
Much  more  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  in- 
stitute were  to  last  two  weeks.  Some  other 
plan  must  be  adopted  to  insure  success.  AH 
efforts  at  improvement  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  necessarily  imply  study,  attention  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  without 


which  there  can  be  no  real  progress  made. 

In  our  experience,  the  plan  adopted  years 
ago  in  old  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
of  having  class  drills  by  able  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  interspersed  with  good 
lectures  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
good  spicy  essays  and  the  discussion  of 
well-selected  subjects,  afforded  the  best  pos- 
sible variety  for  a  good  institute  of  at  least 
one  week's  duration.  With  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  cir- 
cumstances, might  require,  we  cannot  see 
but  that  a  like  plan  might  be  made  in  the 
highest  degree  successful  even  in  a  two 
weeks'  institute.  The  longer  the  time  the 
better  the  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the 
actual  standing  of  each  member,  and  ren- 
dering the  instruction,  consequently,  more 
effective.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  kind  of 
institute  above  described  has  been  entirely 
superseded  by  others  less  valuable.  When 
lecturing  forms  the  principal  exercise  the 
result  is  nearly  always  unsatisfactory. 

Prior  to  1874,  in  Iowa,  weekly  teachers' 
institutes  were  held  annually,  and  usually  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  either  at  the  county 
seat  or  some  other  town  in  the  county  hav- 
ing suitable  accommodations.  The  law  re- 
quired all  persons  desiring  certificates  to  at- 
tend the  institutes;  but  in  this  compara- 
tively new  country  it  was  found  difiicult  to 
enforce  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  atten- 
dance was  nevertheless  quite  good,  and  often 
reached  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  during  the  week.  The  plan  of  con- 
ducting them  was  mostly  by  discussions  and 
lectures.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  good 
was  done  by  them,  but  the  exercises  were 
generally  of  too  superficial  a  character.  The 
lectures  were  often  hackneyed  and  frequently 
delivered  by  the  representatives  of  specisd 
interests.  There  was  not  enough  of  practi- 
cal, thorough  instruction  on  mind,  means 
and  methods.  Teachers  would  leave  these 
meetings  at  the  close,  very  frequently,  with 
but  little  better  preparation  for  their  daily 
work  in  school  than  they  had  before  attend- 
ing. They  would,  however,  place  themselves 
by  this  means  within  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  certificates,  and  this  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  them  to 
atttend. 

In  view  of  these  unsatisfactory  results  of 
weekly  institutes,  we  rejoice  that  they  have 
been  abolished,  and  in  ^heir  place  we  have 
the  normal  institute,  which,  as  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes,  is  much  better,  and 
will  prove  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
'teachers,  but  to  the  state. 
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The  legislature  of  Iowa,  at  its  session  of 
1874,  passed  the  following  law  in  relation  to 
normal  institutes. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  hold»  annually,  a 
normal  institute,  for  the  instruction  of  teacheis  and 
those  who  may  desire  to  teach,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
procure  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  same,  at  such  time  as  the  schools  in  the 
county  are  generally  closed.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  said  institute  he  shall  require  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  every  certificate  issued ;  also, 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  registration  fee  for  each 
person  attending  the  normal  institute.  He  shall, 
monthly,  and  at  the  close  of  each  institute,  transmit 
to  the  councy  treasurer  all  moneys  so  received,  in- 
cluding the  state  appropriation,  Hfty  dollars  for  insti- 
tutes, to  be  designated  the  "  institute  fund,"  together 
with  a  report  of  the  name  of  each  person  so  con- 
tributing, and  the  amount.  The  board  of  supervisors 
may  appropriate  such  additional  sums  as  may  by  them 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  further  support  of  such 
institute.  All  disbursements  of  the  institute  funds 
shall  be  upon  the  order  of  the  county  superintendent, 
and  no  order  shall  be  drawn  except  for  bills  presented 
to  the  county  superintendent,  and  approved  by  him, 
for  services  rendered  or  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  institute. 

As  the  law  does  not  make  it  compulsory 
upon  teachers  to  attend  the  normal  institute, 
the  State  Superintendent  decided  that  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  cannot  expect 
to  receive  certificates,  unless  of  the  lowest 
grade  and  for  the  shortest  time,  if  they  did 
not  attend.  The  department  also  suggested 
that  the  normal  institute  may  be  so  managed 
that  few  teachers  in  the  county  could  afford 
to  be  absent  and  not  share  in  its  benefits. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, making  an  appropriation  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  normal  insti- 
tutes, should  have  been  obligatory  and  upon 
some  equitable  basis,  and  not  optional.  This 
would  generally  secure  a  sum  adequate  to 
command  the  best  talent  as  instructors  and, 
possibly,  extend  the  institute  the  maximum 
length  of  time,  eight  weeks.  Besides  this, 
means  should  also  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  an  or- 
rery, planetarium,  manikins,  and  some  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus.  Standard 
works  on  teaching,  together  with  the  best 
works  on  biography,  history  and  science 
should  also  be  procured  for  the  use  of  the 
institute.  A  want  of  these  appliances  has 
already  been  greatly  felt. 

As  a  beginning,  a  full  set  of  Pelton's  out- 
line maps,  Cutter's  anatomical  charts,  and  a 
Spencer ian  writing  chart,  have  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  oft t  of  the  institute  fund  of 
Buchanan  county.  These  articles  were  found 
indispensable. 

During  the  spring  of  1874,  county  super- 


intendents' district  conventions  were  called 
by  the  state  superintendent,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  uniform  plan  of  action  in  the 
normal  institutes,  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state  the  following  summer  and  autumn.  This 
effort  resulted  in  the  State  Superintendent 
issuing  a  "syllabus"  of  studies  and  exer- 
cises, suggestive  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  accomplished,  and  indicating  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  The  plan  was  good, 
but  the  work  being  new  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  could  be  successfully  used  in 
all  cases.  Prof.  Baldwin,  of  the  Missouri 
Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  also  gave,  in 
the  June  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  an  outline  of  a  most  admirable 
course  of  instruction  for  normal  work. 

In  conducting  our  normal  institutes  neither 
of  these  plans  was  strictly  followed  to  the 
letter,  but  an  effprt  was  made  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  both  and  make  the  work  as 
comprehensive  and  effective  as  circumstances 
would  admit. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1874 
two  normal  institutes  have  been  held  in  this 
county  by  the  undersigned.  The  institute 
last  held  was  in  session  five  weeks,  including 
the  time  of  examination.  It  was  in  every 
respect  a  complete  success,  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  members.  A  general  re- 
gret was  expressed  because  the  institute  did 
not  continue  longer. 

The  instruction  was  confined  mostly  to 
the  subjects  indicated  by  law.  Each  instruc- 
tor gave  daily  a  topical  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  members  would  be  called 
upon  to  recite  the  following  day.  This  ad- 
mitted of  close  classification,  without  com- 
pelling the  members  to  purchase  special 
text-books  in  addition  to  those  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

The  institute  was  thrown  into  five  divis- 
icyis,  and  all  studied  the  same  branches. 
Reading  and  English  grammar  were  taught 
by  G.  H.  Brainerd,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  lately  the  principal  of  the  Inde- 
pendence schools.  He  conducted  the  reci- 
tations on  these  subjects  with  ability  and 
success,  and  showed  a  skill  in  teaching  that 
marked  him  as  a  wide-awake  instructor. 
Geography  and  history,  by  Walter  H  Robert- 
son, a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  University. 
His  former  acquaintance  with  the  teachers 
of  the  county  in  institute  work,  and  his 
familiarity  with  these  subjects,  rendered  him 
an  acceptable  and  popular  teacher.  Wm. 
E.  Parker,  esq.,  principal  of  the  Quasqueton 
schools,  had,  as  heretofore,  charge  of  arith- 
metic and  physiology.     His  instruction  was 
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thorougb  and  complete.  Penmanship,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spencerian  system,  was  taught 
by  S.  G.  Sparks  to  each  division  in  the  study 
hall.  Each  member  was  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  Theory  of  Penmanship,  and  was  re- 
quired not  only  to  give  the  analysis  of  each 
letter,  but  the  construction  of  the  same. 
Criticisms  on  the  proper  formation  of  letters 
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constituted  a  leading  feature  of  the  exercises. 
Free-hand  drawing  was  taught  by  T.  C. 
Merrill,  who  is  quite  an  adept  in  the  art. 
Although  this  branch  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  as  a  part  of  institute  work,  a  lively 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  subject. 

The  undersigned  conducted  the  institute, 
and  gave  daily  instruction  on  school  didac- 
tics. The  text-books  used  were  Wicker- 
sham's  School  Economy  and  Methods. 

From  half-past  three  to  a  quarter  of  five 
p.  m.  was  devoted  alternately  to  free-hand 
drawing  and  orthography.  These  exercises 
were  generally  given  to  the  institute  entire 
in  the  study  hall.  The  opening  exercises, 
morning  and  afternoon,  were  accompanied 
with  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  No  lec- 
tures were  had  in  the  evening,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  time  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously employed  by  the  members  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  their  lessons  by  study. 
Several  addresses  were  delivered  by  visitors 
during  the  days. 

Saturday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  subjects  on  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
query  box,  and  also  drill  exercises  in  teach- 
ing young  pupils  how  to  read.  At  the  close 
of  the  institute  a  public  examination,  mostly 
in  writing,  was  held.  Over  one  hundred 
and  two  applicants  were  examined.  The  ac- 
companying programme  exhibits  in  the  main 
the  exercises  of  the  institute,  and  may  be  at 
least  suggestive  to  others  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar work. 

We  have  thus  rather  briefly  given  the  out- 
line or  modus  operandi  of  an  Iowa  normal 
institute,  hoping  that  it  may  be  conducive 
to  further  progress ;  perfection  isnot  claimed 
foV  it.  With  enlarged  experience,  more 
abundant  means,  better  appliances,  and 
longer  sessions,  these  institutes  will,  in  a 
good  degree,  do  the  work  of  the  much- 
needed  normal  schools.  Amos  Row. 

Jesupt  Iowa,  Jan.,  iS'jS,- 


A  KINDERGARTEN  IN  LONDON. 


BY  N.  S.   DODGE. 


I   HAD   heard  of  Kindergartens  before  my  last 
voyage.     Somebody  had  said  that  Miss  Peabody 
was  promoting  them  and  had  told  something  of  their 
origin.     Still  it  was  with  a  vague  idea  of  what  they 
were  that  I  encountered  a  German  woman  with  two 
small  children  studying  on  the  door  of  a  respectable* 
mansion  near  Golden  Square,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 
KINDERGARTEN  :    OR,  INFANT  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
At  first  sight  I  was  about  as  wise  as  the  woman 
who  was  trying  to  spell  out  the  words.     She  had  ap- 
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pealed  to  me  in  broken  English,  and  I  was  endeavor- 
ing to  answer  her,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  kind 
invitation  was  extended  to  all  four  of  us  to  enter. 
We  did  so  and  became  acquainted  with  what,  in  my 
estimation,  is  a  very  interesting  method  of  infant 
training. 

If  ever  the  reader  hasi  been  nearly  related  to  a 
spirited  two-year-old  baby,  he  will  know  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  find  something  for  it  to  do.  There  is  that 
little  fellow  who  bears  my  own  surname  and  who, 
nurse  says,  is  just  like  his  grandfather !  The  trouble 
he  is  to  his  mother  is  beyond  calculation.  It  began 
long  ago.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  pull  off  her  nose, 
he  made  a  dash  at  her  eyes,  and  failing  here  again, 
he  went  pell-mell  at  her  curls,  which  have  been  in 
disorder  ever  since.  His'  diagnosis  of  where  "Ti- 
ger's" tongue  came  from,  and  why  it  was  there, 
equaled  only  his  explorations  in  regard  to  "  Tiger's" 
tail.  The  cat  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  attentions, 
which,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received,  were  anything  but  agreeable.  The  quan- 
tity of  glsss  and  china  that  he  broke  was  fearful,  and 
a  line  horse  that  cost  three  dollars  was  deprived  of 
its  head  the  first  day,  and  disemboweled  the  second. 
A  barking  dog  was  a  treasure  until  the  idea  of  where 
the  sound  came  from  began  to  possess  him,  when  it 
shared  the  fate  of  the  old  family  bellows  which  he 
cut  open  to  find  the  wind.  The  whole  of  his  toys, 
with  his  sister's  doll,  were  demolished  in  a  week.  A 
gutta-per^cha  baby  foiled  him,  but  finding  it  became 
soft  at  the  fire,  he  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a 
shoe  for  "  Tiger."  But  Neil  has  an  idea  for  con- 
struction as  well.  He  built  a  house  in  my  library  of 
**  Carlyle's  Frederick,"  and  with  the  aid  of  his  sister 
set  up  shop-keeping,  his  stock  in  trade  being  pens, 
pen-wipers,  ruler,  paper-weights,  india-rubber  and 
inkstand,  and  his  scales  my  spectacles.  The  Kinder- 
garten to  me,  therefore,  promised  to  be  a  profitable 
speculation. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  Frederick  Frcebel.  The 
kindergarten,  or  Infant  Garden,  owes,  it  seems,  its 
origin  to  him.  He  discovered  the  system.  It  was 
laughed  down.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and 
active  life  he  labored  to  revive  it.  People  called  it 
puerile.  In  its  subjects  it  was  so,  but  in  its  objects 
it  was  preemmently  manly.  Conscious  of  this  he 
persevered — corrected  his  mistakes — established  and 
made  prosperous  a  single  school — perfected  his  sys- 
tem— gained  the  attention  of  teachers— saw  other 
schools  started  and  winning  their  way — drew  the 
care  of  Government  to  his  aid — traveled  from  town 
to  town,  interesting  the  laboring  classes  in  the  work 
— and  finally  achieved  a  triumph  of  success  which, 
little  as  it  has  done  for  his  fame,  has  relieved  thou- 
sands of  German  bread  winners  of  unnecessary  bur- 
dens, and  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
happy. 

Within  the  London  Kinder-Garten  the  first  im- 
pression is  that  there  are  no  books,  playthings  being 
substituted  :  the  second  that  there  are  neither  dolls 
nor  animals,  trumpets  nor  swotds,  hoops  nor  whips, 
wagons  nor  clock-works — the  usual  furnishings  of  a 
nursery— but  unfinished  and  inexpensive  materials. 
The  children  give  their  own  lessons  and  make  their 
own  toys.  It  was— what  I  saw — in  a  word,  play 
•organized  into  a  system  of  labor  for  the  chila,  so 
that  while  he  is  amused  and  delighted,  every  faculty 
of  body  and  mind  is  properly  educed.  There  was 
no  fault-finding  nor  need  of  it,  for  there  was  no 
wrong-doing.  There  was  no  crying  nor  need  for 
that,  for  every  baby  was  doing  what  it  wanted  to  do. 


Even  the  punishments,  if  they  would  be  called  such, 
were  sources  of  pleasure.  The  whole  scene  reminded 
me  of  a  story  the  good  Dean  of  Cape  Town,  the  late 
Dr.  Newman,  used  to  tell  of  his  experience  with 
tracts.  He  gave  them  to  a  reprobate  who  happened 
to  like  reading  when  he  was  sick  and  sober.  The 
charity  inculcated  in  them  was  so  absorbed  into  the 
man's  system  that  he  one  day  remarked :  "  I'm  a 
changed  man,  I  am,  sir,  through  them  tracts.  Once 
I  cared  for  neither  God  nor  Devil,  and  now  I  loves 
them  both  alike." 

The  first  thing  shown  to  me  was  a  number  of  balls, 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  This,  which  is 
called  the  first  gift,  is  intended  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  belongs  to  the  nursery  rather  than  the 
school.     It  is  used  to  teach  motion  and  color. 

The  second  gift  consists  of  a  ball,  cube,  cylinder 
— a  stick  and  a  string.  Games  of  this  gift  are  so  sim- 
ple that  the  weakest  child  can  find  delight  in  theni, 
so  instructive  that  they  afford  information  to  the  man 
of  science,  and  so  diversified  that  the  baby  of  two 
years  and  the  girl  of  ten  are  alike  amused. 

With  the  third  gift — a  cube  divided  in  every  direc- 
tion so  as  to  form  eight  small  cubes — the  child  begins 
to  construct  a  garden  seat  for  one  person — then  for 
two  persons — then  for  three :  a  bedstead,  an  arm- 
chair a  pair  of  steps,  and  a  tower  are  presented  suc- 
cessively to  his  natural  love  of  building. 

A  cube  divided  into  eight  planes,  cut  lengthwise, 
forms  the  fourth  gift,  with  which  still  higher  forms — 
a  seat  with  back,  sides,  and  footstools,  a  stable,  a 
dungeon,  a  sheltered  walk,  a  leaning  tower,  and  the 
like  higher  forms — are  produced. 

The  fifth  gift  is  an  extension  of  the  third.  The 
cube  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  equal  cubes. 
Three  of  these  are  divided  further  into  halves  and 
three  further  still  into  quarters.  This  introduces  the 
triangle  and  enables  the  child  to  produce  more  com- 
plicated forms,  such  as  a  house  with  roof,  an  ancient 
arch,  a  church  interior  and  a  gothic  window. 

The  same  relation  which  the  fifth  gift  bears  to  the 
third,  th%  sixth  bears  to  the  fourth.  By  blocks  still 
further  sub-divided,  bare- legged  urchins  were  con- 
structing, amidst  shouts  and  laughter,  sofas  with  pil- 
lows, baths  with  steps,  school-rooms  with  places  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  churches  with  pulpits. 

Then  came  the  stick-work,  consisting  in  laying 
little  pieces  of  stick — undipped  lucifer  matches — in  , 
certain  forms,  commencing  with  two  and  rising  to  an 
indefinite  number.  By  means  of  these  the  children 
teach  themselves  the  alphabet  in  their  play.  The 
following  letters  are  taught  by  plain  stick<< : 

AEFHIKLMNTVWXYZ. 
The  whole  of  the  letters  cannot  be  made  without 
uniting  the  sticks,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  sharp- 
ening the  points  and  inserting  them  in  peas.  Peas 
and  stick-work,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
formation  of  letters.  Strange  structures,  forms  of 
beauty,  anatomies  of  animals,  trunks,  roots*  and 
branches  of  trees,  are  made  in  almost  indefinite  varie- 
ty by  this  simple  contrivance. 

Every  one  knows  how  fond  children  are  of  cutting 
with  scissors.  Frdbel,  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
pensity, has  turned  it  to  use.  Paper-cutting  becomes 
in  his  system  a  branch  of  education.  The  child  is 
taught  to  fold  paper  in  mathematical  forms  and  cut 
it  in  vertical  directions.  It  is  result  the  child  is  aim- 
ing after  in  its  rude  efforts  at  clipping.  Each  one  of 
a  group  of  five  four-year-old  girls  was  cutting  busily 
at  a  folded  newspaper  sheet  as  I  approached  them. 
One  after  the  other  opened  her  work  and  spread  it 
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on  the  floor.  Five  beautiful  patterns  were  the  re- 
sults. To  each  of  the  girls  the  discovery  was  like 
the  secret  that  made  the  old  Greek  cry,  Eureka !  In 
the  chattering  that  the  comparisons,  rivalry,  owner- 
ship and  consciousness  of  skill,  produced,  as  the 
lighted  faces  surveyed  the  secret  each  one  had  dis- 
covered, there  was  to  be  learned  a  great  lesson  in 
the  science  of  education.  The  purely  mathematical 
basis  upon  which  all  this  proceeds  leads  to  drawing 
— a  copy  ruled  in  squares  and  a  pencil  being  all 
the  implements  required — so  thoroughly  scientific 
that  the  smallest  children  produce  forms  surprising 
for  their  beauty  and  taste. 

Every  mother  knows  how  fond  children  are  of 
working  in  dough  or  clay  or  mud.  It  is  the  sense 
of  fonn.  They  are  modelists  by  nature.  FrSbel  has 
directed  this  tnstict  also.  In  the  "  Fine  Arts'  room 
of  the  London  Kinder-Garten,'' where  stores  of  clay 
were  provided  for  the  young  artists,  there  were  boys 
and  girls  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  shaping  legs 
and  arms,  heads  and  busts,  horses  and  wild  animals, 
birds'  nests  and  house  furniture,  that  furnished  a 
school  of  design  which  would  have  put  to  shame  half 
the  college-library  collections  in  the  United   States. 

More  of  what  I  saw  might  be  told.  Exercise  and 
rest — standing  and  sitting — speaking  and  singing — 
attitude  and  deportment — the  bearing  of  the  body 
and  the  motion  of  the  limbs — avoidance  of  phlegm 
in  the  throat  and  secretions  from  the  nose — all  come 
in  as  a  part  of  Frdbel's  teaching.  He  saw  that  the 
nature  of  children  was  to  do;  and  that  they  de- 
stroyed always  with  a  view  to  reconstruct  something 
which  should  give  expression  to  their  thoughts.  The 
toys  of  the  Kinder- Garten  are  made  to  meet  this 
desire.  A  few  simple  pieces  of  wood  and  paper,  a 
lump  of  clay,  a  pile  of  sticks  and  peas  are  sufficient 
to  give  permanent  occupation  and  to  lay  the  basis  of 
a  thorough  education. 

There  are  thirty-eight  of  these  Kinder  Gartens  in 
London,  and  many  more  in  the  large  provincial 
towns.  They  are  attended  mainly  by  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  aside  from  these  peculiar  advantages 
are  of  inestimable  benefit  m  a  country  where  there 
are  no  common  schools.  Frdbel  certainly  got  hold 
of  a  philosophical  element  in  early  education  which 
might  be  introduced  into  many  families  and  more 
schools  with  the  happiest  results. — Christian  Union, 
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A  SATIRIST  has  defined  orthodoxy  as 
**  my  doxy,*'  and  heterodoxy  as  "any 
other  doxy."  We  propose  to  use  the  word 
** sectarian"  as  the  equivalent  of  "hetero- 
dox," in  the  sense  in  which  the  satirist  em- 
ployed it.  That  is  to  say,  dear  reader,  of 
whatever  religious  persuasion  you  may  be, 
we  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  "  Sec- 
tarian Schools,"  we  mean  schools  controlled 
by  the  religious  denomination  to  which  j'^ 
are  opposed.  Such  schools  we  hold  to  Se, 
first,  unnecessary,  and  secondly  dangerous. 
I.  They  are  unnecessary.  It  is  essential  to 
prove  this  proposition;  for  many  things 
are  to  a  certain  extent  dangerous,  and 
yet  are  indispensable.     Ocean  navigation, 


railway  traveling,  universal  suffrage,  trial  by 
jury — ^all  have  elements  of  danger ;  but  we 
do  not  propose  to  dispense  with  them  on 
that  account,  for  experience  has  proved  them 
to  be  necessary  to  our  form  of  civilization, 
or  if  not  absolutely  nece^ary,  at  least  so 
useful  that  we  would  prefer  to  adhere  to  them 
even  if  the  accompanymg  dangers  were 
greater  than  they  are. 

Sectarian  schools  cannot  enter  the  plea  of 
necessity.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try every  child  should  be  taught  some  form 
of  Christian  faith.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  instruction  must  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  secular  education.  Or,  to  put 
the  case  more  strongly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  person  who  teaches  the  creed  and 
the  catechism  must  therefore  be  selected,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  to  give  lessons  in 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  The  secular  schooF 
does  not  monopolize  the  time  of  any  child. 
It  asks  only  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  forty-three  weeks  in 
the  year.  Of  the  8,760  hours  in  the  year, 
the  day-school  asks  only  1,290,  or  about  one- 
seventh. 

If  we  allow  a  child  one- half  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  day  for  taking  food,  ex- 
ercise and  sleep,  there  remain  4,380  hours 
in  the  year  at  the  disposal  of  his  parents; 
and  when  the  day-school  has  taken  its  full 
claim  of  1,290  hours,  there  still  remains  the 
unexpended  balance  of  3,090  hours.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  there  is  available  for  re- 
ligious instruction  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  claimed  for  secular 
education,  if  the  parents  and  the  spiritual 
directors  of  a  child  think  proper  to  make 
that  use  of  it. 

The  day-school  claims  only  one  seventh 
of  the  time  of  a  child.  It  is  sheer  impu- 
dence, then,  to  pretend  that  religious  in- 
struction must  be  given  in  this  seventh  part, 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  worse  than  impudence 
to  maintain  that  religious  instruction  is  in- 
dispensable, and  yet  must  be  crowded  into 
that  small  fraction  of  time  which  is  appro- 
priated to  secular  education. 

It  may  readily  be  granted  that  the  times 
before  and  after  day-school  hours  are  not  the 
most  convenient  for  religious  education  ;  but 
no  such  objection  can  lie  against  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  which  are  untouched  by  the 
day-school.  And  in  a  matter  of  such  infi- 
nite importance  as  the  teaching  of  religious 
doctrine  is,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  con- 
ceded to  be,  the  question  of  mere  conveni- 
ence has  no  legitimate  place. 
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II.  The  plea  of  necessity  being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  we  proceed  to  show  that  sectarian 
schools  are  positively  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth. We  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  maintain  that  the  teaching  of  any 
form  of  the  Christian  religion  in  common 
schools  is  dangerous,  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  matters  purely  religious ;  but  we  do  main- 
tain that  the  grouping  of  children  in  schools 
according  to  their  theological  affinities  is 
full  of  danger ;  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  All  social  divisions  imperil  the  integrity  and 
unity  of  the  state. 

2.  Divisions  founded  on  theological  differeiices  are 
more  dangerous  than  others. 

3.  Such  divisions  are  peculiarly  dangerous  when 
introduced  into  schools. 

The  first  proposition  needs  but  little  illus- 
tration. Universal  history  is  a  long  sermon 
on  this  short  text.  The  feuds  between  the 
'aristocracy  and  democracy  of  ancient  Greece, 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome, 
between  the  privileged  orders  and  the  "peo- 
ple" of  revolutionary  France,  between  prop- 
erty and  labor  in  modern  England,  prove 
that  those  social  differences  which  array  one 
part  of  the  community  against  another  tend 
finally  to  the  destruction  of  the  society  where 
they  are  encouraged.  They  are  cancers  on 
the  body  politic,  yielding  neither  to  physic 
nor  surgery.  The  strong  constitution  main- 
tains an  unequal  contest  against  them  for  a 
time,  but  even  the  strongest  must  finally  suc- 
cumb. Death  alone  puts  an  end  to  the 
struggle. 

But  if  such  are  the  disastrous  effects  of 
social  divisions  founded  only  on  accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune,  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
which  are  based  on  differences  of  religious 
belief  ?  The  theme  is  at  once  too  vast  and 
too  disagreeable.  We  can  take  no  pleasure 
in  lifting  the  veil  which  charity  draws  over 
the  religious  wars  which  have  desolated  Eu- 
rope ;  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  superior  refinement  and  abundant  tolera- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  render  impos- 
sible a  repetition  of  the  bloody  tragedies 
which  disgraced  the  seventeenth ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  scenes  being  enacted  in  Canada 
to-day  over  the  bones  of  a  dead  man,  reminds 
us  that  human  nature  is  just  what  it  has  ever 
been,  and  similar  causes  must  always  produce 
similar  effects. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  mitigate,  not 
to  perpetuate,  sectarian  animosities.  For 
many  years  the  British  government  has  for- 
bidden the  public  use  of  the  emblems  of  the 
two  great  sectarian  parties  into  which  Ireland 
has  been  unfortunately  divided.     And  it  has 


become  a  question  here  at  home,  whether 
public  processions,  which  bring  religious  dif- 
ferences prominently  before  the  public  eye 
and  tend  to  inflame  sectarian  passions^  should 
not  be  prohibited  by  law. 

No  plan  could  be  adopted  more  certaip  to 
create  and  foster  uncharitable  prejudices,  and 
more  likely  to  prevent  the  cordial  assimila- 
tion of  men  of  different  religious  beliefs,  than 
the  establishment  of  sectarian  schools,  where 
children  of  tender  years  are  branded  and 
penned  according  to  the  creeds  of  their 
parents. 

A  homogeneous  population  is  essential  to 
democratic  government.  Civilization  tends 
to  a  certain  extent  to  prevent  homogeneity 
by  separating  the  people  into  distinct  layers, 
of  which  each  stratum  comes  in  contact  only 
with  the  one  above  and  the  one  below.  Igno- 
rance of  one  another  produces  prejudice ; 
prejudice  creates  enmity ;  and  enmity  termi- 
nates in  destructive  wars.  The  only  hope  of 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  North 
and  the  South  lies  in  their  learning  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  their  respective  merits.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  the  people  of  the  antago- 
nistic sections  known  each  other  in  i860 
even  as  well  as  they  do  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^Y^^ 
war  could  not  have  occurred.  <» 

There  are  many  causes  that  will  always  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  all  the  members  of  any 
community  to  mingle  freely  together.  Dif- 
ferences of  fortune,  of  social  position,  of  edu- 
cation, of  political  and  religious  associations, 
make  corresponding  differences  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  should  be  **  fellow-citizens," 
and  keep  those  apart,  those  whom  the  good 
of  the  state  requires  to  act  in  concert.  There 
•^s  only  one  place  (except  perhaps  the  courts 
of  justice)  even  under  a  free  popular  govern- 
ment, where  these  differences  can  be  ignored, 
and  that  place  is  the  school  house.  We  con- 
sider it  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth  that  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  and  stations  in  society, 
and  representing  every  form  of  political  and 
religious  belief,  should  mingle  freely  together 
in  the  common  school.  ITiere  is  the  neutral 
ground  where  they  should  learn  to  know,  to 
value,  to  respect  and  esteem  each  other,  not 
for  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  are,  but 
fojr  what  they  are  in  and  of  themselves.  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  brought  up  together  in 
the  same  school  will  differ  when  they  become 
men,  in  politics  and  in  religion ;  but  they 
will  temper  their  differences  by  feelings  of 
mutual  respect,  bom  of  the  experiences  of 
their  childhood.     Individual   contests  and 
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resentments  there  may  be  and  must  be,  but 
sectional  strife  and  sectarian  bitterness  are 
not  likely  to  developed  in  such  soil. 

It  would  seem  but  a  small  matter  that  a 
single  sectarian  school  should  be  set  up  along- 
side of  a  public  school.  It  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  we  ought  to  welcome  it  as  an 
assistant  in  the  work,  and  should  place  all 
the  higher  value  on  it,  because  it  proposes 
to  add  religious  to  secular  education.  But 
if  it  is  right  for  one  denomination  to  do  so, 
it  is  right  for  all.  If  A  must  have  his  creed 
taught,  B  insists  on  a  similar  privilege,  and 
C,  and  D  ;  and  so  on  to  the  last  letter  of  the 
theological  alphabet. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
arguments  against  sectarian  schools  apply 
also  to  schools  founded  on  other  than  theo- 
logical differences.  There  should  be  no 
"Irish"  schools,  and  no  "German"  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  school  should  be 
all  American.  Side  by  side  the  Irish  boy, 
the  German  boy  and  the  native  American 
should  learn  that  they  are  to  become  citizens 
of  a  common  country,  and  heirs  of  a  com- 
mon inheritance  of  freedom,  By  close  and 
kindly  contact,  by  friendly  intercourse,  by 
warm  but  generous  competition  on  common 
ground,  they  should  learn  to  know  one  an- 
other's naerits  and  become  prepared  to  join 
hands  in  a  common  cause.  The  spirit  of 
nationality  has  never  sprung,  and  never  can 
spring,  from  schools  divided  either  on  the 
principle  of  religion  or  that  of  race ;  and 
without  this  spirit  of  nationality,  unified  and 
intensified  far  beyond  its  present  measure, 
this  country  can  have  no  future. 

Maryland  School  Journal, 
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A  LYCEUM  is  an  association  for  mutual 
improvement,  at  least  this  is  its  osten- 
sible character.  Its  true  character  is  best 
shown  by  the  work  it  does.  ^Our  experience 
in  the  matter  leads  us  to  believe  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  no  higher  motive 
governs  these  associations  than  a  desire  for 
society,  with  its  usual  accompaniments,  gos- 
sip, that  very  serious  entertainment  which 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  "  fun,"  the 
display  of  dress,  and  other  similar  motives, 
though  there  are,  probably,  in  nearly  or  quite 
all  lyceums,  individuals  who  enter  them 
with  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  some  intellec- 
tual or  moral  development.  In  a  number  of 
instances  which  have  fallen  under  our  obser- 
vation, anonymous  communications  which 


have  been  weakly  or  maliciously  admitted 
into  the  so-called  "literary  magazine" 
which  is  the  exponent  of  the  "  thought "  of 
the  lyceum,  have  been  made  a  vehicle  for 
the  gratification  of  a  personal  spite  which  is 
too  cowardly  to  show  itself  in  a  more  open 
and  straightforward  way,  a  course  which 
commonly  leads  to  a  general  altercation, 
ending  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  a  very  recent  case  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  the  system  of  assigning 
questions  was  made  a  medium  for  covert 
obscenity. 

That  there  has  been  a  most  marked  deter- 
ioration in  the  character  of  these  societies 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  their  history  can 
deny.  The  questions  discussed  and  the  in- 
terrogatories answered  are  almost  always,  to 
speak  moderately,  of  an  extremely  common- 
place character,  and  often  they  are  absolute- 
ly childish,  sometimes  positively  vulgar. 
Readers  who  set  out  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  retrogression, 
will,  of  course,  make  the  facts  square  with 
their  theories,  as  is  common  with  this  class 
of  minds ;  but  people  who  think  it  worth 
while  to  observe  the  facts'  necessary  to  a 
judgment,  and  who  are  capable  of  drawing 
a  conclusion  dispassionately,  will  reach  a 
result  which  is  anything  but  comfirmatory 
of  the  assertion  that  tile  general  tone  of  so- 
ciety is  improving. 

But,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  making 
unfounded  assertions,  we  will  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  specimens,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, from  authorized  reports  of  the  action 
of  various  lyceums  during* the  past  winter. 

First  comes  the  threadbare  question,  al- 
ways sure  to  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of 
antipathy: 

"  Has  the  Indian  suffered  more  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  man  than  the  Negro?" 

This  "question"  has  been  "done  to 
death '  *  these  ten  years,  but  we  suppose  it 
will  have  to  do  service  for  another  decade, 
where  people  have  not  originality  or  cul- 
ture enough  to  secure  a  substitute  for  these 
worn-out  "ole  clo'." 

Next  comes  this  common-place  proposition: 

"  Resolved,  That  Columbus  deserves  more  honor 
for  the  discovery  of  America  than  Washington  for 
its  defence." 

The  "organ  of  comparison"  must  be 
enormously  developed  in  the  head  of  one 
who  could  conceive  of  such  a  contrast  as  this. 

Now  and  then  we  come  acros  a  question 
like  the  following,  which,  if  properly  un- 
derstood, might  alTord  ground   for  rational 
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discussion,  but  we  fancy  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  most  popular  audiences  to  have,  by 
way  of  preliminary,  a  clear  definition  of 
what  conscience  is.  The  question  is  an 
important  one : 

"Is  conscience  always  a  correct  moral  guide?" 

But  imagine  a  literary  society  gravely  dis 
cussing  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sewing-machine  agent  is  a 
greater  bore  than  the  politician." 

Or  this : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  West  offers  more  inducements 
for  young  men  than  the  East." 

One  "  referred  question  *'  runs  thus  : 
••  What  is  the  diffeience  between  a  little  lazy  man 
and  a  lazy  little  man  ?" 
Another  : 
"  Is  a  blackberry  green  when  it  is  red?" 

Seriously,  we  could  not  conceive,  if  it 
were  not  proven  by  actual  experience,  that 
any  assemblage  of  sane  human  beings  could, 
towards  the  close  of  the  "enlightened  nine- 


teenth century,"  and  in  a  country  boasting 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  common  people, 
spend  an  evening  in  this  unspeakably  silly 
manner. 

We  will  close  this  list  of  quotations  from 
lyceum  literature  with  the  following  bit  of 
exquisite  stupidity.  The  questions  are  given 
in  immediate  connection,  as  we  present  them: 

"I.  Is  it  wrong  to  study  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  2. 
What  is  the  relation  between  a  humbug  and  a  poUto 
bug?" 

If  any  other  contributor  to  your  columns 
can  eclipse  this  collection  by  a  still  more 
ridiculous  array  of  quotations  we  hope  he 
will  do  so.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  "fun,"  but  of  fun 
of  a  very  different  kind  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  questions  and  resolutions. 
The  writers,  if  not  witty  themselves,  might 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  were,  at 
least,  "  the  cause  of  wit  in  others." 

COLUMBIA. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL. 


THE. matter  published  in  the  official  de- 
partment of  this  number  of  The 
Journal  will  show,  in  some  measure,  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  secure  a  proper  educational 
display  at  the  Centennial.  A  fine  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  grounds  at  Fairmount 
Park,  and  the  school  men  of  Pennsylvania 
must  spare  no  effort  to  fill  it  with  our  best 
educational  products.  Our  honor  is  at  stake 
in  the  matter.  If  we  succeed,  our  position 
will  be  a  proud  one  before  the  world  ;  if  we 
fail  for  want  of  means  or  for  want  of  work, 
we  will  hang  our  heads  in  shame  for  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  But  we  must  not,  will  not, 
fail.  Our  grand  old  State  has  already  given 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Centennial  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  ^4, 699,000,  and  proposes  to 
give  at  least  J  100,000  more;  while  all  the 
other  States  together  have  contributed  only 
about  one-tenth  as  much.  It  is  a  national 
exhibition  held  for  a  national  purpose  ;  but 
Pennsylvania  has  a  much  deeper  interest  in 
its  success  than  any  of  her  sister  States.  A 
failure  would  bring  a  degree  of  disgrace 


upon  her,  unfelt  elsewhere;  and  a  failure  to 
adequately  represent  her  educational  interests 
would  be  the  worst  possible  failure — a  fail- 
ure at  the  centre  of  her  very  life.  But  to 
succeed  we  now  need 

— HELP — 

The  Legislature  will  make  a  reasonable 
appropriation,  but  in  addition  there  must  be 
contributions  from  the  school  boards 
throughout  the  State.  There  is  no  board 
that  cannot  contribute  the  small  sum  of  ^5 
without  inconvenience  ;  and  such  a  contri- 
bution will  give  the  board  making  il,  and 
the  people  of  the  district,  an  ownership  in 
the  building,  and  entitle  them  to  share  the 
credit  of  the  display.  We  expect  the  re- 
sponse to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  published  in 
our  official  department,  to  be  both  prompt 
and  general.  The  pioneer  boards  in  this  act 
of  patriotism  are  the  following :  Upper  Dar- 
by, Delaware  co.,  ^50;  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land CO.,  ^25  ;  Shamokin,  Northumberland, 
%\o\  Coatesville,  Chester,  %\o\  Buckingham, 
Bucks,  ;$io;  Fayette  City,  Fayette,  |io; 
Packerton,  Carbon,  |io;  Bullskin,  Fayette, 
%\o\  Shenango,  Mercer,  %\o\  Chilisqua- 
que,  Northumberland,  |io;  Sheshequin, 
Bradford,  %\o\  Lower  Windsor,  York,  Jio; 
Ridley,  Delaware,  ^10;  South  Fayette,  Al- 
legheny, ^10;  North  Fayette,  Allegheny, 
$10;  Rosstraver,  Westmoreland,  .  J  i  o ; 
Philipsburg,   Centre,   ^y-S^i    Shade  Gap, 
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Huntingdon  ;  Decatur,  Clearfield ;  Amity, 
Berks  ;  Monroe,  Bradford  ;  Cooper,  Mon- 
tour; Honeybrppk,  Chester;  Fairview, 
Mercer;  Beaver,  Columbia;  Orbisonia, 
Huntingdon ;  Marysville,  Perry ;  Franklin- 
town,  York ;  West  Lebanon,  Indiana ;  Lower 
Allen,  Cumberland;  Burnside,  Centre;  Penn, 
Perry;  Washington,  Cambria,  each  ^5.00. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  every  dol- 
lar of  the  money  that  shall  be  contributed 
will  be  judiciously  used  and  fully  accounted 
for.    Even  with  an  ample  amount  of  money 

we  must  have      work 

intelligent,  earnest,  enthusiastic  work.  The 
School  Department  will  do  ail  it  can  do ; 
but  superintendents,  directors,  institutions, 
teachers,  individual  citizens  interested  in 
education  must  all  put  a  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  keep  it  there  until  success  crowns 
the  combined  effort.     , 

Much  is  expected,  in  particular,  of  super- 
intendents of  schools.  If  they  do  not  move 
in  the  several  counties,  cities  and  boroughs, 
little  or  nothing  will  be  done.  They  are 
expected  to  lead,  give  information,  lend  en- 
thusiasm. We  want  only  the  best  material 
that  can  be  furnished  ;  but  there  is  no  super- 
intendent in  the  State  that  has  not  some- 
thing in  the  school  line  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion worth  showing  at  Philadelphia.  It 
may  be  only  the  picture  of  a  school-house, 
an  article  of  apparatus,  a  chart  of  statistics, 
a  plan,  a  model,  the  work  of  some  school 
or  scholar,  a  method  that  can  be  graphically 
expressed  ;  but  it  is  something.  Some  of  the 
superintendents  are  rich  in  material,  and 
they  cannot  stand  still  and  fold  their  arms 
at  a  time  like  this,  and  preserve  their  stand- 
ing and  save  their  honor  from  a  stain. 
True,  we  have  but  a  few  weeks  in  which  to 
prepare ;  but  there  is  ample  time  for  an 
earnest  man  to  do  a  world  of  work.  Prus- 
sia organized  armies,  marched  them  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  fought  battles,  subdued  a 
powerful  empire  in  a  less  number  of  weeks 
than  we  have  at  our  command. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  super- 
intendents during  the  exhibition  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Building,  on  the 
Centennial  grounds,  so  that  each  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  he  and  alf 
have  done. 

Already  we  are  in  every  way  making 

— PROGRESS — 

A  beautiful  site  has  been  chosen  for  our 
building.  Plans  have  been  selected,  bids 
have  been  received,  and  the  contract  given 
out.  The  building  is  octagonal  in  shape 
with  wings.   It  is  148  feet  long  by  100  feet 


wide.  The  extent  of  wall  surface  for  the 
display  is  not  less  than  20,000  square  feet. 
There  is  provision  for  offices,  a  reception 
room,  and  a  hall  48  feet  by  48  feet  to  be 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing by  classes,  brought  by  teachers  from  in- 
stitutions in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, or  by  illustrative  lectures.  This  is 
a  new  and  novel  feature,  and  we  are  sure 
will  prove  an  attractive  and  profitable  one. 
Up  to  this  time,  ten  of  our  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges  have  reported  them- 
selves as  preparing  to  make  an  exhibit ;  four 
of  our  normal  schools ;  the  same  number  of 
academies  and  seminaries ;  all  the  orphan 
schools  ;  eight  cities  and  boroughs ;  a  num- 
ber of  counties ;  a  number  of  book  publish- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  school  furniture 
and  apparatus;  the  School  of  Design  ;  the 
Polytechnic  College ;  the  Institution  of  the 
Blind,  &c.,  &c.  Every  day  adds  to  the  ap- 
plications for  space,  and  appearances  in- 
dicate a  full  exhibition  of  all  our  educa- 
tional interests.  But  work  is  wanted — 
wanted  not  only  to  make  preparation  but  to 
make  the  best  preparation  possible.  We  say, 
then,  once  more,  '*  Forward,  school  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  along  the  line." 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trollers, and  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the 
city  of  Allegheny.  It  is  a  document  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pages,  full  of  interest- 
ing matter  carefully  compiled,  relating  to 
the  city  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  Allegheny  the  past 
year  was  11,980,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  i86„  and  the  expenditures  for 
school  purposos,  Ji  18,554.60.  Two  fine 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  year,  and 
the  report  contains  many  sure  indications  of 
other  improvements.  As  a  guarantee  of 
future  progress  the  President  in  his  address 
recommends  "the  appointment  yearly  of  a 
standing  committee  of  six,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  city  superintendent,  to  be  called 
the  Committee  on  Improvement  and  Re- 
form, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  as  to 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  prosperity  and 
efficiency  of  the  city  schools  may  be  pro- 
moted, and  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board.'*  We  hope  to  be  able  to  notice 
some  of  the  points  in  the  Superintendent's 
report  in  a  future  number. 

"Every  one  wants  education,"  says  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Quebec,  "  but  on  cqndition  that  it 
will  cost  nothing.  If  the  people  are  to  be 
educated  we  must  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices to  that  end."  We  must  pay  for  it 
everywhere.  There  are  many  people,  in 
Pennsylvania  also,  who  **  want  education;*' 
and  are  ready  to  talk  long  and  loudly  in  ex- 
tolling the  manifold  blessings  which  it  con- 
fers, but  they  would  have  them  all  on  quite 
as  cheap  terms  as  our  Canada  neighbors ! 
In  theory  they  hold  education  to  be  essen- 
tial, a  thing  of  priceless  value,  but  they  are 
unhappy  when  it  reaches  them  in  the  shape 
of  taxes.  And  this,  despite  the  fact  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  tax 
yields  so  large  a  return  as  that  paid  for  gen- 
eral education.  It  is  a  permanent  invest- 
ment, somewhat  on  the  annuity  principle  in 
arithmetic,  but  increasing  in  value  more 
rapidly  than  even  high  rates  of  compound 
interest  would  promise.  Or'  rather,  it  may 
be  reckoned  a  geometrical  progression,  in 
which  the  ratio  depends  mainly  upon  how 
school  teachers,  school  directors,  and  other 
school  officers  discharge  the  responsible  du- 
ties they  have  assumed. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  Sweden  should  be  first  to 
erect  a  school-house  upon  the  Centennial 
grounds  in  Faimiount  Park.  It  was  the 
Swedes  who  built  the  first  school  house  on 
what  is  now  Pennsylvania*  soil,  nearly  forty 
years  before  Wm.  Penn  received  his  title 
deeds  from  the  British  Crown,  nearly  forty 
years  before  Charles  II.  coined  the  word 
"Pennsylvania."  What  then  could  be 
more  gracefully  appropriate  than  that  Swe- 
den should  be  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania 
herself  in  the  erection  of  the  exquisite  little 
structure  which  stands  opposite  to  the  French 
Caf6  in  the  Centennial  grounds?  It  is 
happy  even  in  its  location — bringing  thus 
into  prominent  contrast  the  representative 
men  of  the  two  nations,  the  Swedish  school- 
master vs,  the  French  cook.  In  its  con- 
struction the  Swedish  carpenters  have  also 
shown  their  skill,  since  no  other  frame 
building  upon  the  grounds — the  Japanese 
perhaps  excepted — is  likely  to  equal  it  in 
workmanlike  finish.  Sweden  here  proposes 
to  do  missionary  work  in  showing  to  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
world,  how  that  the  teacher's  home  and  the 
district  school  may  be  combined  under  the 
same  roof.  Our  state  will  profit  by  the  les- 
son, which  is  by  no  means  the  least  that  the 
Centennial  has  in  store  for  Pennsylvania. 
We  bid  glad  welcome  to   this  suggestive 


teacher  from  the  far  North.  The  descend- 
ants of  Norsemen  and  Vikings  have  not 
forgotten  their  old  trick  of  conquest ! 

Dr.  John  A.  Weisse,  of  New  York,  in 
a  recent  lecture  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on 
thfe  "  Origin,  Progress  and  Destiny  of  the 
English  Language,"  maintained  that  at  no 
distant  period  it  will  become  universal.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  said  that  it  is  now 
spoken  by  active,  energetic  people,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  all  races.  It  com- 
mands most  of  the  world's  mechanical  skill, 
and  most  of  its  political,  moral  and  social 
and  religious  influence.  Wherever  English 
has  been  planted  it  has  taken  strong  root, 
and  borne  abundant  fruit.  How  the  lan- 
guage has  spread  is  shown  in  the  following 
proximate,  if  not  exact  statements;  One 
fourth  of  the  habitable  area  of  the  world  is 
governed  by  English  speaking  people ;  and 
this  fourth  of  the  world  supports  one-fifth 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  the  commercial  navy 
of  the  world  over  one-third,  and  of  the  war 
navy  one-fifth  belong  to  the  English-speaking 
races,  including  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
tonnage.  Over  one-half  of  the  railroads, 
nearly  one-half  the  telegraph  wires,  and  the 
ocean  cables  almost  entirely  are  controlled 
by  those  who  speak  English.  Of  the  letters 
despatched  by  post  from  1868  to  1 871  in- 
clusive, over  one-half  were  by  the  mail  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  her  dependencies.  One-half  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  world,  as  shown  by 
import  and  export  tables,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  speakers  of  the  English  language,  and 
they  expend  over  one-fourth  of  the  money 
paid  for  governing  the  world.  Of  course, 
calculations  of  this  kind  cannot  pretend  to 
accuracy  in  all  points,  but  they  have  shown 
enough  of  probability  to  demonstrate  the 
wide  diffusion  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  language  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Many  readers  of  The  Journal  ^'^^  be  glad 
to  see  the  article  in  this  number  from  the 
pen  of  Amos  Row,  formerly  a  prominent 
teacher  in  Pennsylvania,  but  now  a  county 
superintendent  in  Iowa,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  interesting  character,  but 
on  account  of  the  author,  of  whom  they 
have  the  most  pleasant  recollections.  The 
normal  institute  is  an  agency  whose  value  is 
not  unknown  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  question  as  to  whether'  the  time 
has  come  for  dispensing  with  our  teachers'  in- 
stitutes as  now  held.  We  will  give  the  floor 
to  some  one  prepared  to  answer  Mr.  Row. 
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The  second  annual  report  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Teachers'  Institute,  comprising 
some  seventy-two  pages,  has  been  issued  in 
excellent  style.  It  contains  full  proceed- 
ings, reported  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cake,  of  the 
thirteenth  annual  session  of  this  institute, 
with  other  papers  of  interest ;  also  tables  of 
educational  statistics  of  much  local  value. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  mail  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  by  addressing  the  publisher, 
Jno.  A.  Sullivan,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

A  good  report,  issued  in  same  style  as  that 
just  mentioned,  is  also  received  from  Supt. 
Sheeley,  of  Adams  county.  The  publica- 
tion of  institute  proceedings  in  this  form  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good. 


Gen.  Sherman  writes :  *'  I  believe  in 
common  schools,  and  don't  stop  over  little 
matters  which  seem  to  be  exaggerated  by  the 
press.  In  some  quarters,  however,  these 
schools  are  extravagant  and  indulge  in 
costly  buildings  and  expensive  teachers,  so 
as  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  tendency  ought  to  be  checked,  which 
may  be  easily  done  without  making  it  a  politi- 
cal question.  Self-interest  will  regulate  this, 
and  make  them  free  -schools  to  all,  and  capa- 
ble of  imparting  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
English  education." 

For  so  much  of  this  letter  as  is  friendly  to 
the  common  school  systems  of  the  country 
and  the  great  principles  that  underlie  them, 
we  are  thankful ;  but  we  are  not  quite  ready 
to  set  its  author  down  as  an  orthodox,  out- 
and-ouf  school  man.  He  seems  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  speak  of  "extravagant  schools," 
"costly  buildings"  and  "expensive  teach- 
ers." For  one  extravagant  school  or  costly 
building  in  this  country  there  are  hundreds 
that  are  unsightly,  and  poorly  arranged  and 
equipped  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  more  money  in  their  construction  and 
fitting  up.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  "  ex- 
pensive teachers,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  or  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
15,000  a  year,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to 
teachers  is  not  over  {35  a  month.  Gen. 
Sherman's  own  salary  is  probably  {25,000  a 
year ;  we  know  of  a  city  having  fifty  good 
teachers,  with  a  most  efficient  superinten- 
dent at  their  head,  the  equal  of  the  General 
himself  in  ability,  in  learning,  in  skill  in 
his  profession,  a  better  teacher  most  likely 
than  he  when  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  and 
yet  the  who\t  fifty,  superintendent  included, 
do  not  receive  {25,000  a  year.  It  does  not 
look  well  for  a  military  man  to  talk  about 


extravagance,  cost,  expense.  The  officers 
of  our  army  are  paid  more  for  less  work 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  and  the  army 
itself  is  the  greatest  burden  the  taxpayers 
have  to  bear.  Did  Gen.  Sherman  forget  the 
expressive  old  maxim,  that  "people  that 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones?" 
He  may  "believe  in  common  schools,"  but 
if  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  an  officer  to 
take  command  of  the  common  school  forces^ 
in  case  they  were  required  to  meet  an  enemy, 
(we  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  trust  the 
leadership  to  the  author  of  this  letter,  much 
as  we  admire,  in  many  respects,  the  hero  of 
"the  march  to  the^ea." 


Life  insurance  has  within  the  past  twenty 
years  grown  to  be  an  interest  of  such  mag- 
nitude in  this  country  that  no  advanced  class 
should  now  be  carried  through  arithmetic 
without  some  exhaustive  study  of  this  sub- 
ject. Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
reckoned  as  assets  by  our  leading  companies, 
and  everywhere  people,  in  the  various  walks 
of  life,  are  making  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  and  advantages 
of  insurance.  Thjs  interest  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  text-book  on  arithmetic  that 
would  be  fully  up  with  the  times  must  very 
soon  devote  its  twelve  or  twenty  pages  to 
such  treatment  of  this  live  topic  as  shall  be 
of  practical  use  to  the  student.  It  must 
state  clearly  the  different  plans  approved  by 
the  experience  of  the  best  companies ;  it 
must  present  numerous  problems  for  solu- 
tion that  may  enable  the  pupil  to  compare, 
for  himself,  each  with  all  others,  to  decide 
for  himself  which  is  most  profitable,  which 
he  would  prefer,  and  for  what  reasons  he 
would  prefer  it.  It  must  show  him  how  that 
co-operative  and  Tontine  methods,  as  man- 
aged, usually  result  in  disappointment  to  the 
insured.  It  must  show  him  the  difference 
between  non-forfeiture  companies  and  those 
which  forfeit  policies  in  cases  where  premi- 
ums are  not  promptly  paid ;  how  that  the 
latter  companies  can  usually  pay  larger  divi- 
dends than  the  former,  because  of  their  for- 
feited policies,  but  that  the  former,  con- 
ducted on  the  more  generous  policy  of 
continuing  insurance  so  long  as  there  is  any 
money  to  the  credit  of  the  same,  is  the  safer 
and  better  for  the  policy  holder.  These  and 
other  points  should  be  so  presented  that  the 
pupil  may  become  as  familiar  with  insurance 
as  with  ordinary  percentage.  When  the 
teacher  and  text-book  take  hold*  of  this 
matter  as  they  now  do  of  square  or  cube 
root,  vastly  more  business  will  be  done  in 
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life  insurance,  with  mutual  benefit  increased 
to  both  insurer  and  insured.  An  interest  so 
humane  is  in  every  way  to  be  commended, 
and  until  the  text-books  do  full  justice  to 
this  subject,  we  suggest  that  teachers  drop  a 
postal  card  to  several  of  the  leading  com- 
pknies,  secure  their  rates,  with  accompany- 
ing pamphlets,  and  present  the  matter  at 
some  length,  to  advanced  classes,  in  connec- 
tion with  compound  interest  and  annuities. 
While  on  this  subject  we  would  also  sug- 
gest that  teachers  in  towns  and  cities,  where 
there  are  building  and  loan  associations, 
make  their  older  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  these  are  managed,  and 
Show  them  how  that  such  investments,  while 
encouraging  the  practice  of  a  wise  economy, 
cannot  fail  to  pay  a  large  percentage  of 
profit  when  honestly  managed.  The  Febru- 
ary number  oiScribner's  Monthly  contains  an 
admirable  paper  on  this  subject,  entitled  "A 
hundred  thousand  homes."  It  is  written  in 
popular  style,  and  is  an  article  so  very  satis- 
factory that  we  heartily  commend  it  to  those 
who  would  know  more  of  these  associations. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Tn'hine,  Writing 
from  Campbellsville,  Tenn.,  puts  certain 
points  very  clearly.  We  have  known  schools 
near  home  of  the  kind  criticised.  He  says : 
**  The  great  defect  in  the  private  or  subscrip- 
tion schools  is  that  each  teacher  endeavors 
to  conduct  his  school  after  the  manner  of  a 
college  or  university,  seeming  to  think  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  He 
is  too  learned  to  do  that,  and  very  frequent- 
ly is  not  learned  enough  to  perform  properly 
that  which  he  undertakes.  The  scholars 
study  Horace's  odes  before  they  have  learned 
to  spell  one-half  the  monosyllabic  words  of 
the  English  language,  or  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  its  grammar  and  h'terature.  They 
endeavor  to  understand  the  laws  of  Kepler, 
together  with  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
topics  treated  of  in  chemistry,  botany,  ge- 
ology, and  physics,  ere  they  have  attained  a 
fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.** 


The  story  goes  that  a  traveler  wandering 
in  foreign  lands  found  himself  one  day  in 
Dublin.  "  Where  is  the  grave  of  O'Con- 
nell?'*  he  inquired.  The  cemetery  was 
found,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Irish 
patriot.  Pausing  awhile,  he  turned  away, 
when  a  few  steps  brought  him  to  a  stone 
upon  which  he  read  another  name  yet  more 
familiar— that  of  Tom  Moore.  "What!** 
said  he,  turning  to  the  sexton,  "a  Protes- 


tant laid  among  Catholics  !  a  heretic  in  con- 
secrated ground  !  How  is  this?'*  **  Sure,*' 
replied  the  sexton,  "Daniel  O'Connell  was 
for  liberty,  and  Tom  Moore  was  for  liberty ; 
and  liberty,  your  honor — ^why,  that  makes 
brothers  of  us  all  !**  Yes,  brothers  of  us 
all — ^a  common  cause^,  the  common  weal ! 
Freedom  there  from  the  tyranny  of  English 
misrule;  freedom  here  from  the  blight  of 
ignorance  and  the  tyranny  of  passion,  preju- 
dice and  debasing  vice  that  attend  upon 
ignorance  as  its  shadow.  Brothers  all  in 
this  grand  crusade !     Let  us  not  forget  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Yizs  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  good  things,  to  say  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester : 

The  school  is  now  in  its  fifth  year,  and  since  it 
first  opened  the  attendance  of  students  has  reached 
its  fullest  capacity.  It  is  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  terms  are  very  moderate.  The  Faculty 
is  noted  for  talent  and  ability,  and  is  composed  of  the 
most  learned  and  successful  educational  instructors 
known  to  the  public.  The  Principal,  George  L. 
Maris,  M.  A.,  is  a  native  of  Chester  county,  and  was 
at  one  time  its  superintendent  of  public  schools.  He 
is  very  popular  with  the  students,  and  his  long  ex- 
perience as  an  instructor  contributes  very  largely  to 
the  eminent  success  and  the  high  character  c^  ^e 
institution  whose  affairs  he  so  ably  administers. 


Judge  Sharswood  recently  delivered  an 
opinion  on  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the 
Orphans*  Court  of  Montgomery  county, 
which,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting bequests  to  public  institutions  within 
thirty  days  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  is  a 
matter  of  very  general  interest.  In  the 
case  before  the  Orphans*  Court  it  was  shown 
that  the  testator,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
expressed  a  desire  to  leave  his  estate  for 
charitable  purposes.  He  was  informed  that 
if  he  should  die  within  thirty  days  such  a 
disposition  of  his  property  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, but  that  he  might  make  an  absolute  be- 
quest to  an  individual  upon  the  confidence 
and  belief  that,  when  the  devisee  should  be 
informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  testator',  he 
would  of  his  own  accord  carry  them  out.  A 
will  was  made  and  duly  acknowledged  ac- 
cording to  this  suggestion,  and  Reuben 
Yeakel  was  chosen  as  the  devisee,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  bystander.  It  was  clear  that 
no  undue  influence  was  used  to  procure  the 
will,  and  the  real  questions  at  issue  were 
whether  the  bequest  to  Reuben  Yeakel  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and,  incidentally, 
whether  Reuben  Yeakel,  having  been  sug- 
gested as  the  devisee  by  Edward  Schultz, 
and  having  accepted  the  bequest,  thereby 
recognized  Schultz  as  his  attorney.     The 
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Court  decided  that  Reuben  Ypakel  was  the 
absolute  owner  under  the  will,  with  no  legal 
obligations  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
testator,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  a 
trustee.  Furthermore,  the  Court  held  that 
Schultz  gave  no  promise  or  assurance  that 
Reuben  Yeakel  would  accept  the  trust,  but 
merely  expressed  an  opinion  accepted  by  the 
testator.  The  act  of  April  26th,  1855,  pro- 
vides that  no  property  shall  be  bequeathed, 
devised  or  conveyed  to  any  body  politic, 
or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  except  by  will  or  deed  made 
at  least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death 
of  the  testator.  But  as  Reuben  Yeakel,  al- 
though he  has  expressed  the  intention  of 
using  the  property  for  religious  and  chari- 
table purposes,  is  not  a  trustee,  and  as  any 
fraud  upon  the  law  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted was  committed  without  complicity  on 
his  part,  the  Court  sustains  the  bequest  to 
the  party  named  in  the  will. 


Teach  Sewing. — It  is  stated  that  Massa- 
chusetts will  hereafter  require  that,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  girls  in  her  public  schools 
shall  be  taught  sewing.  This  is  a  good  move 
in  a  good  direction.  In  these  days  of  sewing 
machines  and  high-pressure  "book  learn- 
ing," the  art  of  the  needlewoman  is  too 
generally  neglected.  All  girls  should  be 
taught  the  skillful  use  of  the  needle.  To 
one  it  may  mean  resource  for  livelihood,  to 
another  an  added  grace  of  womanhood. 
Though  a  lady  touch  the  keys  like  Arabella 
Goddard,  or  handle  the  brush  like  Rosa 
Bonheur,  or  wield  the  magic  pen  of  George 
Eliot  herself,  she  is  still  more  the  artist  if 
able  to  sew  on  buttons  and  darn  stockings ; 
to  stitch  and  seam,  hem  and  fell,  gather  and 
bind,  tuck  and  ruffle,  pleat  and  goffer — the 
veriest  flesh-and-blood  sewing  machine.  We 
quote  from  "The  Marble  Faun*'  a  para- 
graph or  two,  in  which  Hawthorne  has  his 
good  word  to  say  of  needlework : 

There  is  something  extremely  pleasant  and  even 
touching — at  least  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and  winning 
effect — in  this  peculiarity  of  needle-work,  distin- 
guishing women  from  men.  Our  own  sex  is  incapa- 
ble of  any  such  by-play  aside  from  the  main  business 
of  life ;  but  women — ^be  they  of  what  earthly  rank 
they  may,  however  gifted  with  intellect  or  genius,  or 
endowed  with  awful  beauty — have  always  some  little 
handiwork  ready  to  fill  the  tiny  gap  of  every  vacant 
moment.  A  needle  is  familiar  to  the  fingers  of  them 
all.  A  queen,  no  doubt,  plies  it  on  occasion;  the 
woman  poet  can  use  it  as  adroitly  as  her  pen ;  the 
woman's  eye  that  has  discovered  a  new  star  turns 
from  its  glory  to  send  the  polished  little  instrument 
gleaming  along  the  hem  of  her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a 
casual  fray  in  her  dress.    And  they  have  greatly  the 


advantage  of  vs  in  this  respect.  The'slender  thread  of 
silk  or  cotton  keeps  them  united  with  the  small,  famil- 
iar, gentle  interests  of  life,  the  continually  operative 
influences  of  which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of  the 
character,  and  carry  off  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  morbid  sensibility.  A 
vast  deal  of  human  sympathy  runs  along  this  elec- 
tric line,  stretching  from  the  throne  to  the  wicker- 
chair  of  the  humblest  seamstress,  and  keeping  high 
and  low  in  a  species  of  communion  with  their  kin- 
dred being.  Methinks  it  is  a  token  of  healthy  and 
gentle  characteristics  when  women  of  high  thoughts 
and  accomplishments  love  to  sew ;  especially  as  they 
are  never  more  at  home  with  their  hearts  than  when 
so  occupied.  And  when  the  work  falls  in  a  woman's 
lap,  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  needle  involuntarily 
ceases  to  fly,  it  is  a  sign  of  trouble,  quite  as  trust- 
worthy as  Ac  throb  of  the  heart  itself. 


t^t  ^x\n\-'%^m, 


IT  is  a  very  general  notion  that  elocution  is  simply 
the  art  of  using  the  voice,  of  expressing  feeling  by 
tones,  and  hence  that  it  is  rather  an  aesthetic  than  an 
intellectual  accomplishment.  An  article  in  the  Sci- 
ence Monthly^  entitled  "  Reading  as  an  Intellectual 
Process-,"  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  is  generally  very  just 
and  accurate,  the  tenor  of  its  argument  being  that  peo- 
ple are  not  taught  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  fully 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  matter  written  ;  but,  in  as- 
suming: that  elocution  or  oral  reading  is  nothing  more 
than  the  power  of  vocal  expression,  the  writer  seems 
to  us  wrong.  We  quote  from  the  article  as  follows: 
«*  Pupils  are  drilled  almost  daily  in  reading,  from 
the  time  they  are  six  until  they  are  sixteen,  and  yet 
they  cannot  read.  They  pass  over  that  which  to 
them  is  intelligible  and  that  which  is  not  intelligible 
alike,  without  discrimination.  Words,  words  merely, 
are  their  only  currency.  Professors  of  elocution, 
and  teachers  of  reading,  do  not  impart  the  power  we 
need.  They  teach  us  an  accomplishment,  but  neglect 
our  necessity.  They  make  oral  reading  a  high  and 
important  end,  while  it  is  simply  a  means,  and  should 
be  BO  used.  Our  children  are  taught  as  though  a 
large  portion  of  their  existence  were  tb^be  spent  in 
reading  aloud ;  whereas,  probably  not  one-fiflieth  of 
all  the  reading  done  by  people  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  of  that  kind.  For  most  of  us,  it  is  our  in- 
tellectual business  in  life  to  understand,  to  receive, 
to  unload,  as  it  were,  that  which  others  have  put 
abonrd.  At  least  ability  in  this  line  is  what  we  need 
infinitely  more  than  the  mere  art  of  conveying 
thought.  The  number  is  comparatively  small  of 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  create,  to  body  forth 
the  soul  either  as  orators  or  writers.  The  truth  is, 
within  the  proper  and  legitimate  sphere  of  school - 
reading,  the  cultivation  of  the  organs  of  speech 
should  be  strictly  subordinate  to  the  great  end  of  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  thoughts  ...  to  acquire  the 
power  of  obtaining  from  the  printed  page  and  by 
means  of  the  eye  only,  ideas  clearly  and  quickly. 
This  should  be  the  foremost  thing  with  every  teacher. 
Tone,  emphasis,  inflection,  and  general  expression, 
are,  or  should  be,  only  the  test-marks  to  indicate  to 
the  teacher  whether  or  not  the  thought  as  presented 
by  the  printed  words  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  mind  of 
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the  learner.  This  perfectly  subsidiary  character  of 
oral  reading  and  the  actual  comprehension  of  the 
thought  are  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  subject 
is  taught  as  a  fine  art,  an  art  of  expression  only,  the 
same  as  music,  instead  of  the  art  of  soul-perceptions, 
the  art  of  seeing  and  feeling  ideas  and  sentiments/' 

These  remarks  are  justified,  perhaps,  by  the  sort 
of  elocution  that  is  frequently  taught  in  our  schools, 
but  legitimate  elocution  is  the  very  thing  to  secure 
the  end  desired  by  Mr.  Vaile.  Tone  and  expression 
are  necessary  but  not  primary  things  in  good  elocu- 
tion, the  first  object  being  always  to  discover  and  ex- 
press by  emphasis  and  inflection  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  author  under  study. 

It  is  the  special  function  of  elocution  to  shape  and 
body  forth  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished first  by  an  accurate  placing  of  emphasis, 
secondly  by  inflections  which  shall  indicate  the 
shades  of  thought,  and  thirdly  by  tones  which  shall 
express  the  feeling  or  sentiment.  Every  competent 
elocutionist  trains  himself  to  look  closely  and  scruti- 
nizingly  for  the  exact  thought  of  his  author,  and 
hence  there  could  be  no  better  method  than  oral 
reading  of  the  right  kind  for  teaching  pupils  to  go  to 
the  idea,  and  not  to  gallop  idly  and  unintelligently 
over  the  sentences  they  are  perusing.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  instances  elocution  is  very  little  more  than 
sound  and  expression.  A  pupil  who  is  studying  to 
read  orally  Poe's  "  Bells,**  is  concerned  principally 
with  its  ventriloqual  effects ;  but  one  who  attempted 
to  read  aloud  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  would  make  havoc  with  it  if  he  did  not  seize  its 
meaning  and  express  the  exact  thought.  Mr.  Vaile 
says  that  "tone,  emphasis  and  inflection  should  be 
only  test  marks  to  indicate  whether  the  thought  is 
fairly  lodged  in  the  mmd.*'  This  is  quite  true,  and 
in  order  that  tone,  emphasis,  etc.,  may  indicate 
rightly,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  discover  and 
comprehend  the  thought  which  he  must  express.  Mr. 
Vaile  also  says  that  **  the  great  question  with  our 
readers  is  not.  Do  we  understand  others?  but,  How 
to  make  others  understand  us.**  Is  it  not  certain 
that  we  cannot  make  others  understand  us  unless  we 
first  understand  that  which  we  attempt  to  express? 
The  right  sort  of  oral  reading  is  based  on  right  un- 
derstanding. It  enforces  clearness  of  comprehen- 
sion, promotes  accuracy  of  analysis,  compels  the 
reader  to  think,  and  tends  to  cure  the  slovenly  habit 
called  short- hand  reading — ^merely  glancing  over 
sentences — to  which  many  readers  are  prone. 

Appleton^s  Journal, 


TEACHERS*  CONFERENCE  AT  GENEVA. 


On  the  first  morning  of  the  Conference  the  teach> 
ers  present,  to  the  number  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred, 
formed  themselves  into  along  procession,  and  march- 
ed through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Geneva, 
preceded  by  a  band  and  the  federal  flag.  The  first 
question  proposed  was  the  following :  "  What  are 
the  duties  of  the  teacher  towards  society^  and  what 
are  the  duties  of  society  toward  the  teacher  /*  **  This 
gave  rise  to  a  debate,  which  resulted  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  eleven  reports  from  the  various  sections. 
These  reports  have  been  condensed  and  combined 
by  Professor  Vcrchcre  into  one  general  report  con- 
taining the  following  conclusions  : 

I.  The  business  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  give 
to  the  young  an  education  and  instruction  calculated 


to  form  them  into  both  moral  and  enlightened 

2.  He  ought,'  therefore,  to  possess  certain  qualifi* 
cations — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

3.  Amongst  his  physical  qifalifications,  an  essen- 
tial one  should  be  a  good  state  of  health,  which 
should  be  maintained  by  a  wise  hygiene, 

4.  With  reference  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  school- 
master's character  should  in  all  respects  be  such  as 
to  obtain  for  him  the  confidence  of  families,  the 
affection  of  children,  and  the  respect  of  the  public. 
Elevated  piety,  exemplary  morality,  devotion  to  duty, 
a  serious  view  of  his  mission,  sincere  attachment  to 
children,  a  spirit  of  good  wiU  and  conciliation  in  his 
social  relations,  ardent  sympathy — marked  by  disin- 
terestedness and  modesty — with  everything  that  may 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people :  complete 
dignity  of  bearing,  of  manner,  and  of  language — 
these  are  the  traits,  which,  taken  together,  should 
represent  the  moral  character  of  the  schoolmaster. 

5.  As  to  his  intellectual  qualifications,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  him  a  substantial  and 
varied  fund  of  knowledge  acquired  by  previous  in- 
struction, and  maintained  and  extended  during  his 
whole  carreer.  An  enemy  to  mere  immovable  rou- 
tine, he  should  welcome  the  progress  realized  by 
others,  he  should  essay  new  methods  of  instruction, 
and  search  out  for  himself  improved  plans  of  pro- 
cedure, remembering  that  a  fundamental  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  to  know  how  to  reach  the 
heart  and  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

6.  In  school  he  should  direct  his  attention,  not 
only  to  instructing  the  young  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  also  to  inculcating  sentiments  of 
piety  and  virtue,  love  of  work,  and  devotion  to  their 
mother  country. 

7.  Out  of  school  also  there  are  different  ways  in 
which  he  should  be  actively  employed.  He  should 
keep  up  friendly  relations  with  the  parents  of  his 
pupils,  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence  and  sup- 
port ;  he  should  aid  with  counsel  and  sympathy  ado- 
lescent youth  ;  he  should  enlighten  the  surrounding 
population  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and  should  lend 
his  support  to  all  useful  undertakings  that  have  for 
their  aim  the  general  good.  He  should  also  place 
himself  in  perfect  accord  with  the  authorities,  politi- 
cal, scholastic,  and  religious. 

In  return  for  all  this,  society  is  under  numerous  ob- 
ligations to  the  teacher. 

1.  Children  are  bound  to  be  respectful,  obedient 
and  affectionate  towards  him.  The  best  mode  of 
testifying  their  recognition  of  this  duty  is  to  carry  out 
in  practice  the  instructions  that  he  may  give  them. 

2.  The  co-operation  of  the  family  is  indispensable 
to  render  fruitful  the  work  of  the  school ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  parents  should  themselves  set  an  ex- 
ample of  respect,  confidence,  and  kindness,  towards 
the  educators  of  their  children. 

3.  Society,  and  the  authorities  that  represent  so- 
ciety, should  promote  the  work  of  instruction  by 
taking  all  measures  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
school ;  by  aiding  the  master  in  questions  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  by  protecting  him  against  all  vexation, 
political  or  religious. 

4.  The  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  guaranteed 
against  arbitrary  "  deprivation." 

5.  The  income  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  and  his  family  to  live  in  com- 
fort. The  exigencies  of  the  present  day  involve  the 
necessity  of  raising  his  stipend  above  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

6.  A  retiring  pension   should   be  assured  to  a 
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teacher  in  his  old  age,  or  to  his  family  in  case  of  his 
premature  decease. 

7.  Schoolmistresses  are  entitled  to  these  advanta- 
ges equally  with  schoolmasters. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  military  service  is  but  little  com- 
patible with  school  work,  it  is  desirable  that  teachers 
should  be  exempt  from  it. 

9.  The  authorities  to  whom  the  work  of  inspection 
appertains  should  carry  out  their  functions  with  se. 
rious  and  sustained  interest,  and  in  an  enlightened 


large-hearted  and  kindly  way,  free  from  everything 
like  partiality.      • 

10.  The  state  ought  to  facilitate  the  work  of  re-  \ 
cruiting  the  ranks  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  to 
furnish  resources  for  their  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional improvement,  by  the  creation  of  such  estab- 
lishments or  auxiliary  institutions  as  normal  schools, 
courses  of  instruction  in  school  management,  libra- 
ries, meetings  and  conferences. 

Journal  of  Education t  Quebec, 
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CENTENNIAL  PAPERS. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  March,  1876.     / 

THE  following  papers  have  been  issued  during 
the  past  month  concerning  the  State  Educational 
Exhibition  at  the  Centennial : 

I.    CIRCULAR  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
To  Boards  of  School  Directors: 

Gentlemen  :  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  to 
erect,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  department, 
a  suitable  building  on  the  Centennial  grounds  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  full  exhibition  of  her  educa- 
tional interests.  The  legislature  will  grant  a  fair 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  it  by  subscriptions ;  and  the  boards  of  school 
directors  throughout  the^tate  are  hereby  most  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  asked  to  aid  the  project  by  making 
small  contribntioDS  towards  it.  If  the  board  of  each 
country  district  will  contribute  the  sum  of  ^5.00  or 
$10.00,  and  the  beards  of  cities  and  large  towns  a 
similar  amount,  with  such  an  additional  sum  as  they 
can  spare,  an  educational  display  can  be  made  that 
will  do  honor  to  our  school  system  and  to  the  state. 
Boards  are  assured  that  contributions  out  of  the 
school  funds  for  this  purpose  are  legal.  The  build- 
ing to  be  erected  will  be  used  not  only  for  exhibition 
purposes,  but  as  a  headquarters  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  superintendents  of  schools,  school  directors, 
and  teachers. 

The  secretary  or  president  of  each  board  to  whom 
this  circular  is  sent  is  requested  to  present  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  after  its  reception,  as 
whatever  is  done  in  the  matter  must  be  done  soon, 
and  ask  action  thereon.  If  such  action  should  be 
favorable,  the  treasurer  should  forward  the  money  at 
once  by  draft,  money- order  or  registered  letter,  pay- 
able to  the  undersigned,  and  directed  to  the  •*  Cen- 
tennial Bureau,"  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Enclosed  will  be  found  an  enve- 
lope for  the  purpose.  A  receipt  for  the  money  re- 
ceived from  school  boards  will  always  be  returned, 
and  the  name  of  the  district  making  the  contribution 
and  the  amount  contributed  will  be  published  in  the 
next  annual  report  of  this  department,  together  with 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  connected 
with  the  undertaking. 

If  a  school  district  should  prefer  to  raise  the  money 
by  an  entertainment  of  some  kind,  a  spelling  bee,  or 
a  collection  from  pupils  in  the  schools,  it  will  be 
proper  to  do  so.  Considerable  sums  have  already 
been  raised  in  certain  localities  by  this  mode. 

Necessary  to  success  as  contributions  of  money 
are  deemed,  it  is  even  more  important  that  prepara- 


tion be  at  once  vigorously  pressed  forward  to  have 
our  best  educational  material  ready  for  display  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  loth  of  May  next. 
We  have  long  boasted  of  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  we  must  not  now  allow  foreign  nations  to 
excel  us  in  a  school  exhibition  on  our  own  soil. 
County,  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  are  in- 
trusted with  the  general  duty  of  selecting  and  pre- 
paring material  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  Boards  of  Directors  will  everywhere  aid 
them  both  cheerfully  and  liberally.  The  times  are 
hard,  but  we  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  call  upon 
our  patriotism.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


IL    CIRCULAR  TO   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

To  County,  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  : 

Gentlemen:  Pennsylvania  will  erect  a  suitable 
building  on  the  Centennial  grounds  in  JPhiladelphia 
for  a  full  exhibition  of  her  educational  interests.  No 
institution,  no  city,  no  county  can  decline  with  honor 
to  aid  in  furnishing  material  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
credit  to  the  state.  Our  state  pride  is  at  slake  in  the 
matter.  If  any  have  not  begun  to  make  preparation 
let  them  do  so  at  once.  The  opportunity  is  a  grand 
one  and  must  be  improved.  Some  general  suggestions 
as  to  what  is  wanted  and  the  way  to  prepare  it,  are 
given  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  this  Department 
some  months  ago  and  widely  circulated.  An  addi- 
tional copy  is  herewith  sent.  See  pages  from  12  to  20. 
Any  information  not  contained  thecein  will  be  prompt- 
ly furnished  upon  application. 

We  shall  have  to  depend  upon  superintendents  to 
direct  the  preparation,  collecting  and  despatching  of 
all  material  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  They  will 
be  cordially  aided  by  school  boards  and  teachers. 

In  particular,  it  is  very  desirable  that  cities  and 
counties  should  have  drawings  or  photographs  of  their 
best  buildings  framed  for  wall  exhibition ;  these  may 
include  perspective  views,  elevations  and  plans.  In- 
terior views  of  rooms,  of  halls,  libraries,  &c.,  are  quite 
as  important  as  exterior  ones.  Portfolios  containing 
drawings  or  photographs  of  all  the  principal  school 
buildings  of  a  city,  or  a  number  of  them  in  a  county, 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Models  are  even 
more  desirable  than  pictures  but  are  more  expensive. 
Modes  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  school 
houses,  with  illustrative  drawings  will  be  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  feature. 

Cities  and  counties  can  present  their  full  school 
statistics  on  charts ;  cities  can  add  an  outline  of  their 
school  organization  and  history. 

Contributions  of  sets  of  blanks  and  forms,  reports, 
rules,  registers,  courses  of  study,  diplomas,  certificates, 
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medals,  &c,,  will  be  gladly  received,  as  will  also  the 
text- books,  reference  books  and  school  apparatus  in 
use.  Nothing  would  prove  more  interesting  than  the 
material  used  in  a  first-class  primary  school. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Ex- 
hibition will  be  that  of  scholars*  work.  All  branches 
of  instruction  can  be  embraced  m  such  a  representa- 
tio  n.  In  this  work  county  can  be  contrasted  with 
county,  city  with  city,  school  with  school.  Some  special 
suggestions  on  this  subject  will  be  issued  within  a  few 
days. 

Please  send  word  immediately  whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  your  county,  city  or  borough  to  take  part  in 
the  exhibition;  and  pardon  me  for  adding  that  I 
sincely  hope  that  none  of  our  counties,  cities  or  towns 
will  be  so  wanting  in  patriotism  as  to  neglect  to  be 
represented  on  an  occasion  when  so  much  of  good 
may  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  much 
of  honor  to  ourselves  and  our  children  may  be  lost  or 
won, 

A\  1  material  prepared  for  exhibition  must  be  in 
PViiladelphia  by  the  20th  of  April.  It  may  be  sent  by 
express  and  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  ftnn'a  Educational  Hall,  Centennial 
Grounds,  Philadelphia. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Pub.  Instruction, 

III.    CIRCULAR  TO  COLLEGES 
To  THE  President  of College: 

Dear  Sir:  A  suitable  building  will  be  erected  by 
this  department  on  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  full  exhibition  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  credit  of  the  state 
we  must  fill  it  with  our  best  material.  Ample  space 
will  be  allowed  for  a  distinctive  display  of  all  that 
shall  be  prepared  by  our  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Some  general  suggestions  as  to  what  is  wanted  and 
the  way  to  prepare  it  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  this  department  some  months  ago  and 
widely  circulated.  Additional  copies  are  sent  here- 
with. See  pages  from  12  to  20.  Any  information 
not  contained  therein  will  be  promptly  furnished  on 
application. 

Please  send  word  immediately  whether  it  is  your 
intention  to  have  your  institution  take  part  in  the 
exhibition ;  and  pardon  me  for  adding  that  I  hope 
none  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  be 
so  wanting  in  patriotism  as  to  neglect  to  be  repre- 
sented on  an  occasion  when  so  much  of  good  may 
be  done  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  much  of 
honor  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  is  to  be  lost  or 
won. 

All  material  prepared  for  exhibition  must  be  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  20th  of  April.  It  may  be  sent 
by  express  and  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Penn*a  Educational  Hall,  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  P.   WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt,  Pub.  Instruction. 

Circulars  similar  to  the  above  to  colleges 
were  sent  to  all  the  academies,  seminaries 
and  normal  schools  in  the  state.  The  cir- 
cular sent  to  the  Orphan  Schools  differed 
somewhat  from  the  others  and  is  found  below. 

rv.    CIRCULAR  TO   ORPHAN   SCHOOLS. 

Principal Orphan  School: 

Dear  Sir:  Pennsylvania  will  erect  a  suitable 
building  on  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Philadelphia 


for  a  full  exhibition  of  her  educational  interests.  In 
this  exhibition  all  our  orphan  schools  must  be  repre- 
sented. To  do  this  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should 
have : 

1.  A  large  drawing  or  photograph  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  framed  for  wall  exhibition. 

2.  A  chart  presenting  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  school,  with  full  statistics. 

3.  Specimens  of  scholars*  work,  with  reference, 
to  which  some  specific  instructions  will  be  given 
within  a  few  days. 

4.  A  full  exhibit  of  the  industrial  department  of 
the  school.  Specimens  of  work  of  all  kinds  done 
by  the  children  will  be  in  place,  with  the  names  and 
ages  of  those  who  prepared  it. 

It  is  expected  that  every  school  will  at  once  begin 
to  make  the  preparation  above  indicated. 

All  material  prepared  for  exhibition  must  be  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  20th  of  April.  It  may  be 
sent  by  express  and  directed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Hall,  Centennial  grounds,  Philadelphia. 
Yours   respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


V.    SCHOLARS'   WORK. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Pennsylvania  at  the  Ex- 
position," issued  some  months  ago  by  this  depart- 
ment, a  full  statement  of  the  kind  of  work  suitable 
for  exhibition,  and  that  might  be  prepared  by  the 
scholars  in  our  schools,  was  made.  Large  numbers 
of  these  pamphlets  were  plated  in  the  hands  of  su- 
perintendents for  distribution  among  teachers  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  Copies  can  still  be  obtained 
upon  application. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  circular  is  to  present 
some  rules  and  make  some  suggestions  of  a  practical 
character  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
They  are  mainly  those  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  and  approved  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  following  rules  apply  especially  to  scholars* 
work  prepared  at  a  prescribed  time  for  the  Centen- 
nial exhibition. 

I.  No  work  that  is  not  considered  good  of  its 
kindt  by  some  competent  judge,  should  be  forwarded. 

II.  All  grades  of  schools  may  prepare  work.  The 
work  of  a  primary  school,  if  good  of  its  kind,  will 
be  just  as  acceptable  as  the  work  of  a  high  school. 
Work  may  be  classed  into  primary-school  work, 
grammar-school  work  and  high -school  work. 

III.  All  manuscript  work  should  be  written  on 
letter  paper  8x10  inches  in  size. 

IV.  The  questions  to  be  answered  should  be  writ- 
ten directly  above  each  answer  in  all  manuscripts  in 
arithmetic,  and  in  all  other  subjects  the  same  course 
should  be  pursued,  or  the  answers  should  be  so 
framed  that  the  question  is  plainly  indicated. 

V.  Not  more  than  four  hours  should  be  allowed 
for  the  writing  of  a  paper  on  any  one  branch  of 
study,  which  time  should  include  the  entire  work 
from  the  time  the  questions  are  placed  before  the 
pupil  to  the  completion  of  the  copy  submitted. 

VI.  The  ground  or  limit  of  the  examination  should 
be  the  work  done  within  the  current  school  year  up 
to  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  work  prelimi- 
nary thereto. 

VII.  The  questions  for  examinations  should  he 
prepared  by  the  acting  visitor  or  superintendent  of 
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schools  in  each  town  or  city,  or  some  other  person 
not  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  class  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
information  in  regard  to  the  questions  be  circulated 
among  the  pupils. 

VIII.  All  schools  and  school  systems  of  towns 
and  cities  exhibiting,  may  be  represented :  first,  by 
papers  prepared  as  above  from  one  entire  class  of 
each  grade  in  which  pen  and  ink  are  used  in  writing; 
and  second,  by  not  less  than  one  paper  in  ten  select- 
ed from  the  other  manuscripts  prepared  in  exami- 
nation. 

IX.  Every  manuscript  of  every  pupil  should  be 
headed  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting,  with  his  full 
name,  age,  grade  or  class,  the  name  ot  the  school  of 
which  his  class  is  a  part,  and  the  date  of  the  exami- 
nation; and  at  the  toot  of  the  last  page  it  should 
contain,  also  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting,  a  minute 
of  the  time  taken  for  the  writing  of  the  paper,  which 
must  include  the  whole  time  elapsing  from  the  put- 
ting of  the  questions  before  the  pupil  to  the  haivding 
in  of  the  copy  exhibited.  On  the  completion  and 
banding  in  of  any  manuscript  or  specimen  for  exhi- 
bition, the  pupil  should  make  the  following  declara- 
tion on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  over  his  own  signature, 
viz:  **This  accompanying  manuscript  was  written 
by  myself  without  aid  from  any  source." 

The  manuscripts  of  every  class  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  declaration  by  the  teacher  that 
the  entire  work  of  the  class  was  done  under  his  own 
eye,  and  that  all  the  regulations  were  observed  as 
herein  prescribed. 

These  certificates,  written  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper,  must  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  other 
officer  having  the  direction  of  the  examination. 

They  need  not  be  sent  to  the  Exposition,  however. 

X.  A  title-page,  after  model  [a)  for  papers  of  en- 
tire classes,  or  alter  model  (^)  for  selected  papers, 
should  be  inserted  in  every  volume,  collection,  or  set 
of  manuscripts  designed  for  exhibition,  and  no  papers 
will  be  admitted  for  exhibition  unless  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  o(  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
the  school,  that  said  papers  were  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  rules. 

[«] 

(Name  of  School.)  (Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF 

(Insert  here   the   grade  or  grades  of  the  class   or 
classes  examined.) 

BEING  THE YEAR  OF  THE  COURSE  IN 

(Insert  here  the  subjects  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 

ONE  ENTIRE  CLASS  REPRESENTED. 

The  class  has  pOrsued  this  study . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, ;  average 

age, . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  represented, 

;  average  age, . 

Per  cent,  of  whole  number  represented, ;  whole 

number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in  the  district, 

town  or  city, . 

\P\ 
(Name  0/  School,)  (Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS   OF  EXAMINATION  OF 

(Insert  here  the  grade  or  grades  of  the  class  or  classes 
examined.) 
BEING  THE YEAR  OR  THE  COURSE   IN 

(Insert  here  the  subjects  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 


SELECTED     PAPERS. 

The  class  has  pursued  this  study . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, ;  average 

age, 

Number  of  pupils  represented  by  the  selections, 

;  average  age, . 

Per  cent,  of  whole  number  represented, ;  whole 

number  of  pupils  in  all  ihe  schools, . 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  prepared  especially  for 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  a  place  will  be  found  for 
any  kind  of  scholars'  work  that  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate systems  or  methods  of  instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  made  with  reference  to  this 
class  of  work: 

Institutions  with  industrial  departments  are  urgent- 
ly requested  to  make  a  display  of  specimens  properly 
labeled,  of  all  the  articles  made  by  the  scholars, 
both  boys  and  girls;  and  all  our  schools  of  a  tech- 
nical character  will  of  course  be  well  represented  by 
their  best  products. 

Bound  volumes  or  portfolios  of  examination  pa- 
pers, essays,  theses,  &c.,  prepared  al  any  previous 
time  in  regular  examinations  and  without  reference 
to  the  Centennial  or  any  other  '<  Ex,position"  may 
be  exhibited.  An  exact  statement  of  what  they  pur- 
port to  be  should  accompany  each  collection  of  this 
class.  Such  statement  should  set  forth  whether  the 
collection  is  from  an  entire  class,  or  whether  the  pa- 
pers are  selected,  and  if  selected,  what  part  of  an 
entire  grade  is  represented ;  also  the  time  occupied 
in  the  examination,  the  rules  under  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  all  such  other  information  Ss  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  exhibition.  Any  work  of  students  or  pupils  con- 
nected with  or  incident  to  school  work,  such  as  col- 
lection of  insects,  plants,  shells,  etc.,  etc.,  collected 
and  arranged  by  pupils  or  graduates  of  schools,  col- 
leges, or  other  institutions  of  learning ;  specimens 
of  manual  skill  in  the  construction  ot  models  of  any 
sort  prepared  for  the  illustration  of  school  studies ; 
drawing  and  specimens  of  penmanship  of  special 
merit ;  in  short,  anything  which  may  be  fairly  ex- 
hibited as  results  of  school  instruction  or  training 
may  be  included.  Every  production  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  age  and  class  of  the 
pupil,  the  time  occupied  in  producing  the  article, 
and  whether  it  was  made  with  or  without  assistance 
of  teachers. 

■  It  is  not  necessary  that  students  or  pupils  con- 
tributing this  be  members  of  the  schools  represented 
during  the  current  year.  All  that  is  required  is,  that 
they  should  have  been  bona  fide  members  of  the 
school  represented,  and  that  the  work  exhibited  be 
directly  traceable  as  the  result  of  school  instruction. 

Specimens  of  examination  papers,  theses,  exercises 
in  review,  regular  lessons,  or  class  exercises  of  any 
nature  which  may  be  adapted  to  exhibit  and  illus- 
trate the  course  and  method  pursued  in  any-  line  of 
study  or  instruction,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  thereof,  in  any  public,  private,  or  corporate  in- 
stitution of  learning  may  be  exhibited.  The  value 
of  any  exhibition  in  this  class  will  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  excellence  of  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted, as  upon  the  clearness  with  which  they  may 
show  in  outline  and  in  detail,  the  plans  and  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  pursued.  The  specimens  should 
be  few,  and  it  is  quite  indispensable  that  they  be  ac- 
companied by  such  written  or  printed  explanations, 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  More  will  depend 
in  this  department  than  in  any  other  upon  the  judg- 
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menty  invention,  and  taste  of  teachers  and  school 
officers,  more,  indeed,  than  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  schemes  may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  .  Exhi- 
bitions in  this  class  may  also  consist  of  proposed 
schemes- or  syllabuses  of  instruction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science  or  art,  without  accom- 
panying specimens  from  pupils,  if  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  illustration  be  impracticable.  If,  how- 
ever, any  scheme  is  submitted  as  one  which  has  been 
adopted  in  any  institution  or  system  of  schools,  it  is 
not  to  be  accepted  as  such,  unless  it  be  explicitly 
stated  by  the  highest  executive  officer  of  such  insti- 
tution or  system,  that  it  has  been  as  regularly  and 
systematically  carried  out  in  practice  as  any  other 
work  required  in  the  school  or  schools  under  his 
care. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  PENMANSHIP. 
Specimens  in  Penmanship  shall  be  written  on  pa- 
per of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  writing  books  com- 
monly used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  or  ten  lines  of  poetry  or  prose,  the 
selection  to  be^  announced  only  at  the  time  of  writing. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  LABELING  DRAWINGS. 

The  labels  are  the  italicized  words  given  below, 
and  they  are  to  be  used  to  designate  drawings  ac- 
cording to  the  explanations  annexed. 

In  the  drawing  of  problems,  the  thing  required 
shall  be  written  out  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting 
on  the  same  sheet  and  side  of  the  |heet  with  the 
drawing. 

FROM  FLAT  COPY. 

Free  Hand. — Drawings  from  flat  copy  without 
the  use  of  a  rule,  straight  edge,  or  measure  of  any 
kind  at  any  step  of  the  work. 

Semi-Free  Hand,  Que  i. — Drawings  from  flat 
copies  in  which  the  construction  lines  were  made 
with  a  rule,  ur  points  were  located  by  the  aid  of  rule 
or  measure. 

Case  2. — Drawings  made  on  paper,  having  con- 
struction lines  or  points  either  made  in  or  pointed  on 
the  paper. 

InstrumefUal, — Drawings  of  machines,  geome- 
trical or  architectural  problems,  or  any  kind  of 
drawings  made  from  flat  copy,  and  in  which  the 
usual  mechanical  appliances  have  been  made  use  of. 

FROM    DICTATION. 

Free  Hand. — Drawing  made  entirely  free  hand, 
line  by  line,  or  part  by  part,  at  dictation  of  the 
teacher,  no  rule  or  measure  of  any  kmd  being  al- 
lowed. 

Semi-Free  Hand, — Drawings  in  which  distances 
were  measured,  or  construction  points  were  located, 
but  otherwise  free  hand. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  in  which  the  rule  and 
measure  were  freely  used. 

FROM  MEMORY. 

Free  Hand, — Drawings  made  entirely  free  hand. 

Semi' Free  Hc^nd. — Drawings  in  which  construc- 
tion lines  only  were  made,  or  construction  points 
were  located  with  the  rule  or  by  measure. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  from  memory  with  the 
free  use  of  mechanical  ai£. 

MECHANICAL. 

The  Solution  of  Problems. — Whether  geometrical, 
in  mechanical  contrivance  or  architectural  arrange- 
ment, either  from  the  object  or  to  satisfy  given  con- 
ditions or  dimensions,  or  both  wrought  out  by  the 
pupils,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  usual  mathe- 
.  matical  principles  and  mechanical  appliances  are 
made  use  of. 


OBJECT  DRAWING. 

From  the  object  without  the  use  of  vanishing 
points,  horizon  lines,  or  projections.  From  objects 
in  alto-relief,  as  above.  From  objects  in  demi-relief. 
From  objects  in  bas-relief. 

OBJECT  DRAWING  FROM  DICTATION. 

The  teacher  stating  the  position  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  supposed  to  be,  the  pupil  makes  the  drawing 
without  seeing  the  object  in  that  position. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Drawings  by  problems  made  by  mathematical  per- 
spective. 

Drawings  from  the  object  with  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical perspective. 

Drawings  made  with  the  use  of  elementary  per- 
spective, either  as  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  from 
the  object. 

DESIGNS ;    FREE  HAND,  SEMI-FREE  HAND,  OR  INSTRU- 
MENTAL, AS  THE  CASE  MAY  BE. 

Entirely  Original. — Designs  made  from  natural 
objects,  in  which  the  particular  natural  objects  from 
which  they  are  taken  are  manifest. 

Original  Combinations. — Designs  made  of  ele- 
ments taken  from  other  designs  and  re-combined, 
making  new  arrangements. 

Original  with  Given  Elements. — Designs  in  which 
given  elements  are  combined,  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ments being  the  pupil's. 

Elements  and  Arrangements  Given. — Designs  in 
which  the  elements  and  arrangements  of  the  elements 
are  given  by  the  teacher. 

The  following  forms  have  been  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  superintendents  as  suggestive  to  teachers 
of  still  other  plans 

They^rm,  with  the  blanks  flUed,  should  be  written 
as  preface  or  part  of  the  title-page  of  the  collection  of 
papers  prepared  by  pupila  in  accordance  with  it. 

COMPOSITION. 

An  exercise  in  Composition  by  the 

class,  consisting  of pupils,  the  subject 

being  announced  at  the  time  by  the  teacher,  and  the 

composition  being  written  withbut  aid   in  

minutes. 

[A  number  of  the  best  may  be  selected  for  exhi- 
bition, each  paper  giving  the  name  and  age  of  the 
pupil  by  whom  it  was  written.] 

REPORT  OF  LECTURE. 

Report  of  a  lecture  given  by  the  teacher  to  the 
class,  consisting  of  pupils. 

The  lecture  occupied minutes,  the 

pupils  being  allowed  to  take  notes.  From  these 
notes,  immediately  after  the  lecture,  the  following 

reports  were  made  by  the  pupils  in  \ 

without  aid.  "• 

[The  teacher  may  select  as  many  as  he  chooses 
for  exhibition,  giving  the  name  and  age  of  the  writer 
of  each  paper  exhibited.] 

EXAMINATION  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

An    examination   in    Arithmetic  of   the  

class,  containing pupils,  the 

questions  involving  principles  and  processes  con- 
tained in  the  last  work  studied,  but  not  the  examples 
which  the  pupils  have  had. 

Time, ,  without  aid  by  the  teacher 

or  recourse  to  text- book. 

RECITATION  IN  GRAMMAR. 

A  recitation  in  Grammar  by  the 

class,  consisting  of pupils. 

A  half- hour  is  given  for  writing  it  upon  a  slate. 
Another  half-hour  for  copying,  but  without  aid  from 
text-book  or  teacher. 
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Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the 
words  underscored : 


EXERCISE  IN  SPELLING. 

An  exercise  in  spelling  ten  words  selected  by  the 
teacher  from  the  last  work  studied ,  each  word  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

By class,  consisting  of pupils ; 

time, . 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

According  to  the  above  plans,  papers  of  eleven 
different  kinds  may  be  prepared,  viz :  in  Drawing, 
Map  Drawing,  Writing,  Spelling,  Language  Les- 
sons, Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Ck>mposi. 
tion  and  Writing  Music  and  miscellaneous  work. 
Writing  notes  and  tunes,  especially  when  done  by 
young  pupils,  may  be  both  interesting  and  useful. 
Of  all  these  exercises,  Drawing  and  Map  Drawing 
will  be  the  most  attractive  and  easily  examined. 

Sf^elling  may  be  conducted  in  two  ways;  first, 
giving  the  class  say  ten  words  to  be  written,  and  then 
requiring  each  word  to  be  used  in  some  appropriate 
sentence,  or  all  the  ten  words  may  be  fitly  used  in  one 
or  more  sentences.  Second,  by  giving  out,  say  sixty 
words,  the  same  to  be  written  in  three  columns  of 
the  paper  8X 10  inches,  leaving  room  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  the  proper  inscription  and  signature. 

Written  examinations  are  now  so  common  in  our 
best  schools  that  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  papers  of 
this  class.  Perfection  is  not  expected.  Faultless 
papers  would  suggest  collusion,  or  unfairness.  At 
Philadelphia  they  will  be  examined  mainly  by  ex- 
perts, who  will  be  quick  alike  to  detect  pretension, 
and  to  make  all  proper  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances of  their  prodution. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg^  Feb,  9,  i8y6. 
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VI.    ANSWER  TO  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  WORK. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Centennial  Bureau, 
Harrisburg,  February  18,  1876  , 
In  answer  to  many  inquiries  we  indicate  below,  in 
a  general  way,  the  kind  of  work  it  is  desirable  to 
have  done  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.     What  is 
said  is  simply  suggestive.     Those  concerned  in  pre- 
paring material  may  have  something  better  to  present 
than  anything  we  have  named.     If  so  let  it  be  for- 
warded by  all  means.  The  more  new,  novel  or  unique 
an  article  is,  if  good,  the  better.     We  should  like 
each  county,  city,  institution  and  individual  to  give  us 
a  representation  of  that  which  is  considered  of  most 
value,  or  of  that  which  is  first  shown  to  intelligent 
visitors.   Thus,  will  be  gathered,  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  the  most  interesting  of  our  educational  products. 
Every  article  should  be  carefully  labeled. 

centennial  work  for  COUNTIES. 

1.  A  framed  picture  of  one  or  more  of  the  best 
school  houses.  A  group  of  such  pictures  would  be 
valuable.  Photographs  of  other  school  houses  may 
be  placed  in  portfolios. 

2.  District  Rules,  Regulations,  Courses  of  Study, 
Forms,  &c.  of  special  excellence.  These  can  oe 
presented  in  atlas  or  portfolio  form. 

3.  Charts  showing  statistics,  progress,  superinten- 
dent's work,  &c.     These  should  be  mountea. 

4.  Scholars'  work,  drawing  in  portfolios,  and 
work  in  other  branches,  prepared  according  to  the 


directions  heretofore  issued  from  the  School  Depart- 
ment, and  bound  in  volumes. 

5.  Original  designs  of  school  houses ;  plans  of 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  school  houses;  in- 
ventions of  school  furniture  or  apparatus. 

CENTENNIAL  WORK  FOR  CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS. 

1.  Framed  pictures  or  models  of  best  school- 
houses,  with  interior  views,  &c.  Pictures  of  all  the 
school-houses  in  a  city  could  be  shown  in  a  portfolio. 

2.  Charts  exhibiting  the  organization  of  the  board, 
grading  of  the  schools,  courses  of  study,  work  of 
superintendent,  history,  statistics,  progress,  &c. 

3.  Reports,  other  kinds  of  printed  documents, 
blanks,  rules,  diplomas,  arranged  in  convenient  form. 

4.  Scholars'  work  in  all  grades  of  schools  and  in 
all  branches,  selected  and  arranged  in  portfolios  or 
bound  volumes.  A  few  of  the  very  best  drawings 
might  be  framed  for  wall  exhibition. 

5.  Original  designs,  plans,  inventions  relating  to 
schools. 

CENTENNIAL  WORK  FOR   COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES, 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS,   AC. 

1.  Pictures  of  buildings  framed.  Interior  views 
of  chapels,  libraries,  cabinets,  &c. 

2.  Mounted  charts,  showing  history,  organization, 
facilities  of  instruction,  statistics,  &c. 

3.  Reports,  catalogues  and  printed  documents  of 
all  kinds.  These  should  be  arranged  in  some  con- 
venient form. 

4.  Representative  specimens  of  apparatus  and  of 
cabinet  collections. 

5.  Students'  work  of  all  kinds ;  if  written,  arranged 
in  bound  volumes. 

6.  Educational  products,  works  published  by  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  works  published  by  graduates, 
science -products,  art-products. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO.  I 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


1536 
1537 

I53« 
1539 
1540 
1 541 
1542 
1543 
1544 
1545 
1546 

1547 
1548 

1549 
1550 
1551 
1552 

IS  3 
1554 

1556 
1557 
1558 

1560 
1561 

1562 

1563 
1564 
1565 


Miss  S.  Tingley  .  . 
Miss  D.  A.  Mills  . 
Miss  M.  C.  HayWood 
Miss  M.  A.  Nicol  . 
Miss  Minta  Logan  . 
A.  N.  Ulrich  .  .  . 
John  W.  Wolf.  .  . 
Miss  C.  G.  Forest  . 
Amelia  C.  Snyder  . 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Smeigh . 
Wm.  H.  Slotter  .  . 
R.  M.  Stocker  .  .  . 
E.  T.  Blawch  .  .  . 
Miss  Kate  Adair  .  . 
Miss  N.J.  Black.  . 
Miss  S.  S.  Hamilton 
Wm.  A.  Meloney  . 
J.  W.  Douglass  .  . 
Mrs.  K.  K.  Miller  . 
Wm.  T.  Gooden  .  . 
Miss  S.  M.  Glenn  . 
Miss  Jennie  Allan  . 
Miss  A.  Ammons  . 
Wm.  T.  Slater  .  . 
J.  W.  McConnell  . 
David  E.  Albert  .  . 
S.  S.  McDaid  .  .  . 
Miss  Sallie  Smith  . 
R.  H.  Young  .  .  . 
Thos.  J.  Teal  .  .  . 
Miss  Sue  Dewalt   . 


Harford,  Susquehanna  co. 
Springville,  Susquehanna. 
Susq.  Depo-,  Susq.  co. 
Susq.  Depot,  Susq.  co. 
Mercer,  Mercer  co. 
Catasauqua,  Lehigh  co. 
Hanover,  York  co. 
Mercer,  Mercer  co. 
Altoona,  Blair  co. 
Altoona,  Blair  co. 
Bedminster,  Bucks  co. 
Hamlinton,  Wayne  co. 
Lebanon,  Lebanon  co. 
Allegheny  City. 
Allegheny  City. 
Allegheny  City. 
Allegheny  City. 
Monongahela,  Washing'n 
Allegheny  City. 
Rutan,  Greene  co. 
Coultersville,  Butler  co. 
Lottsville,  Warren  co. 
Millboro,  Washington  co. 
Canonsburg,  Washington 
Irwin's  Station.  West'd. 
Youngstown,  Westmore*d 
W.   Finley,  Washington. 
Larimer's  Station,  West'd 
Coultersville,  Butler  co. 
Rice's  Landing,   Greene. 
Manor,  Westmoreland  co. 
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Sing  More. — Cultivate  singing  in  your  family. 
Begin  when  the  child  is  not  yet  three  years  old.  The 
songs  and  hymns  your  childhood  sang,  bring  them 
all  back  to  your  memory,  and  teach  them  to  your  little 
ones ;  mix  them  all  together  to  meet  the  varying  moods 
as  in  after-life  they  come  over  us  so  mysteriously  at 
times.  Many  a  time,  in  the  very  whirl  of  business, 
in  the  sunshine  and  gayety  of  the  avenue,  amid  the 
splendor  of  the  drive  in  the  park,  some  little  thing 
wakes  up  the  memories  of  early  youth — the  old  mill, 
the  cool  spring,  the  shady  tree  by  the  little  school- 
house — and  the  next  instant  we  almost  see  again  the 
ruddy  cheeks,  the  smiling  faces,  and  the  merry  eyes 
of  schoolmates,  some  of  whom  are  grey-headed  now, 


while  most  have  passed  from  amid  earth's  weary 
noises.  And,  anon,  "the  song  my  mother  sang** 
springs  unbidden  to  the  lips,  and  soothes  and  sweet- 
ens all  these  memories.  At  other  times,  amid  the 
crushing  mishaps  of  business,  a' merry  ditty  of  the 
olden  time  breaks  in  upon  the  ugly  train  of  thought, 
and  throws  the  mind  into  another  channel;  light 
breaks  irom  behind  the  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  new 
courage  is  given  us.  The  honest  man  goes  gladly 
to  his  work;  and  when,  the  day's  labor  done,  his 
tools  are  laid  aside  and  he  is  on  his  way  home,  where 
wife  and  child,  and  (he  tidy  table  and  cheery  fireside 
await  him,  how  can  he  but  have  music  in  his  heart 
to  break  forth  so  often  into  the  merry  whistle  or  the 


RIVER  I   RIVER 

Expmsion, 


Matthbws.    Mats  arr. 


tfv;j'ij^^j  l\^^^i\Ml\ii^ 


^ 


Riy-er,  riv  -  er,     lit  -  tie  riv  -  eri  Bright  you  sparkle    on  your  way;    O'er  the  yel-low 

Riv- er,  riv  •  er,  swelling  riv  -  er!  On    you  rush,  o'er  rough  and  smooth;  Louder,  faster, 

Riv-er,  riv  -  er,  brimming  riv  -  erl  Broad  and  deep,  and  still  as  time  1    Seeming  still,   but 

Riv-er,  riv-er,  rap  -  id    riv  -  erl  Swifter   now  you  slip    a -way!  Swift  and  si- lent 

A.  j^j0L  .0L  M-  -m-  A  ^m-  M. 


peb  -  bles  dancing,  Thro'  the  flow'rs  and  fo  -  liage  glancing.  Like,  like      a  child    at  play, 
roar  -  ing,  leaping,    O    -  ver   all      in    torrents  sweeping.    Like,  like    im  -  petuous  youth, 
yet       in  mo  -  tion,  Tend-ing  on  -  ward  to     the    o-cean,    Just,  just    like  mor  -  tal  prime, 
as       an    ar  -  row.  Thro*  a     channel  dark   and  narrow,    Like,  like  life's  clos  -  ing  day. 


0*er  the  yellow  pebbles  dancing.  Thro'  the  flow'rs  and  foliage  glancing,    Like,  like  a  child  at  play. 
Louder,  faster,  roaring,  leaping,  O    -  ver  all    in  torrents  sweeping    Like,  like  impetuous  youth. 
Seeming  still,  but  yet  in  motion.  Tending  onward   to  the    o-cean,    Just,  ji\^t  like  mortal  prime. 
Swift  and  silent     as    an  arrow,  Thro*  a  channel  dark  and  narrow,    Like,  like  life's  closing  day. 


jocund  song?  Moody  silence,  not  the  merry  song, 
weighs  down  the  dishonest  tradesman,  the  perfidious 
clerk,  the  unfaithful  servant,  the  perjured  partner. 

«<We  accord,"  says  a  gentleman  who  has  written 
much, "our  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  above; 
and  even  now,  although  we  have  passed  our  three- 
score years,  the  songs  of  our  youth  are  often  resur- 
rected, and  we  love  to  hum  them  over  again,  and 
often  do  so,  in  the  lone  hours  of  the  night*  when 
busy  at  work  upon  some  favorite  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  there  are  none  to  hear  save  ourself  and 
the  drowsy  *grey  spiders  on  the  wall;'  and  while 
doing  so,  we  feel  less  inclined  towards  *  treason,  strat- 
agem and  spoils*  than  at  any  other  hours  within  the 


twenty-four.  "We  fondly  look  back  to  the  days  when 
we  were  as  musical  as  a  hand-organ — and  perhaps  as 
'cracked'  as  many  of  them,  too— those  days  when 
we  so  lightly  touched  the  keys  to  the  measure  of  the 
songs  we  sang.  We  often  regret  that  time,  circum- 
stance and  advancing  years  have  so  effectually  quieted 
our  vocal  muse ;  still  we  revert  to  the  ballads  of  yore, 
and  mentally  exclaim, 

'  Sing  me  the  songs  that  to  me  were  so  dear. 
Long,  long  ago ; long,  long  ago.'  " 

£vEN  the  miner,  while  clanking  his  heavy  chains, 
sings  as  he  lightens  his  labor  with  untaught  mu^ic ;  he 
too  sings  who,  bending  low  on  the  oozy  sand,  drags 
the  slow  barge, against  the  sluggish  stream. — Ovid, 


THE   GROUND   PLAN   OF 


CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


w  A—AnmMif  Rom.  48x48  fmi,  B-^PIafftfm.  C^Ree^ 
twn  Rqm.  D.  E--(tffiee8.  F—Fhmt  Eniranee.  G,  H^StUnmees.  M,  M,  M. 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  HORACE  MANN. 


BY  PROF.  W.  F.  PHELPS. 


ON  receiving  his  appointment  as  Secre 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  in  1837,  Mr.  Mann  at  once  with- 
drew from  all  professional  and  business  en- 
gagements whatever,  so  that  no  occupation 
but  this  might  burden  his  hands  or  disturb 
his  thoughts.  He  even  disconnected  himself 
from  all  association  with  political  parties, 
and  during  the  entire  period  of  his  secretary- 
ship, it  is  said  that  he  never  attended  a 
political  caucus,  meeting,  or  convention  of 
any  description.  He  was  determined  to  be 
seen  and  known  only  as  a  promoter  of  edu- 
cation. While  he  deeply  sympathized  with 
all  the  reforms  of  the  day,  he  knew  how 
obnoxious  they  were  to  lafge  classes  of  peo- 
ple whom  he  desired  to  influence  for  good ; 
and  as  he  could  not  do  all  things  at  once, 
he  sought  to  do  the  best  things  first,  and  those 
which  lay  in  the  immediate  path  of  his  duty. 
Events  soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
course.  The  board  *was  subsequently  assailed 
most  violently  by  political  partisans,  by 
anti  temperance  demagogues,  and  bigots 
after  their  kind,  and  nothing  but  the  utter 
impossibility  of  attributing  any  motive  or 
purpose  to  its  secretary  but  absolute  devotion 
to  his  duty,  SQ,vtd  it  from  destruction.  It  is 
affirmed  by  one  of  Mr.  Mann's  biographers 
that  during  the  twelve  years'  period  of  his  ser- 
vice as  secretary,  no  opponent  of  the  cause, 
or  of  his  views  of  conducting  it,  was  ever 
able  to  specify  a  single  instance  itii  which  he 


had  prostituted  or  perverted  the  influence  of 
his  office  to  any  personal,  partisan  or  col- 
lateral end  whatsoever.  J 

Few  labors  ever  undertaken  by  man  have 
had  relations  so  numerous,  or  touched  society 
at  so  many  points,  and  those  so  sensitive,  as 
those  in  which  the  secretary  was  at  this  time 
engaged.     Says  his  biographer : 

The  various  religious  denominations  were  all 
turned  into  eyes,  each  to  watch  against  the  encroach- 
ments upon  itself,  or  favoritism  towards  others. 
Sordid  men  anticipated  the  expenditures  incident  to 
improvement.  Many  teachers  of  private  schools 
foresaw  that  any  change  for  the  better  would  with- 
draw patronage  from  their  own;  though  to  their 
honor  be  it  said  that  the  cause  of  public  education 
had  no  better  friends  than  many  private  teachers 
proved  themselves  to  be.  But  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  wretchedly  poor  and  incompetent  teachers  knew 
full  well  that  the  daylight  of  educational  intelligence 
would  be  to  them  what  morning  dawn  is  to  night 
birds.  Bookmakers  were  jealous  of  interference  in 
behalf  of  rivals ;  and  where  there  were  twenty  com- 
petitors of  a  kind,  Hope  was  but  a  fraction  of  one- 
twentieth  while  Fear  was  a  unit. 

These,  and  a  score  of  other  causes  com- 
bined, conspired  to  make  Mr.  Mann's  posi- 
tion one  of  peculiar  embarrassment  at  that 
particular  time  when  the  cause  of  educational 
reform  was  just  in  its  infancy.  ITiere  was  a 
spirit  of  conservatism  to  be  overcome,  and 
more  formidable  still,  the  spirit  of  pride  in 
the  then  existing  condition  of  the  schools,  a 
pride  which  had  been  fostered  for  a  century 
among  the  people,  not  because  their  schools 
were  as  good  as  they  should  be,  but  because 
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they  were  so  much  better  than  those  of 
neighboring  states.  And  then,  again,  this 
is  a  cause  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  excite 
any  such  enthusiasm,  since  its  rewards  lie  so 
much  in  the  remote  future,  as  in  those  where 
the  investment  of  means  may  be  refunded 
with  usury  on  the  return  of  each  anniversary 
or  quarter  day.  Questions  respecting  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  touch  the 
whole  people.  Commerce,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, transportation,  are  class  interests. 
Each  is  but  a  segment  of  the  great  social 
circle.  But  education  is  a  universal  interest. 
It  is  a  problem  which  everybody  undertakes 
to  solve ;  hence  ten  thousand  censors  rise  up 
in  a  day.  It  is  an  interest  not  too  low  to  be 
noticed  by  the  highest,  nor  too  high  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  the  lowest. 

Such  considerations  as  these  tend  to  show 
the  multifarious  relations  of  the  cause  of 
education  to  society  at  large,  and  to  the  in- 
terests, ho|)es  and  prejudices  of  each  of  its 
classes,  while  they  suggest  the  extremely 
delicate  position  in  which  this  great  pioneer 
in  American  Educational  Reform  was  placed. 
His  was  the  task  to  superinduce  a  vigorous 
system  upon  a  decrepit  one ;  to  effect  changes 
in  almost  absolute  laws ;  to  promote  the  or- 
ganization of  new  districts  ;  the  building  of 
suitable  school  houses  \  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  pupils ;  the  efficient  supervision  of 
the  schools;  improvement  in  books  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  the  motives  and  plans  for 
discipline.  He  must  labor  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  teachers ;  to  expose  the  evils 
of  sub-administration,  and  devise  wiser 
modes  of  collecting  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  assuming  the  duties  of  his 
office,  availed  himself  of  these  three  instru- 
mentalities of  influencing  the  public  mind  : 
I.  Public  Lectures  addressed  to  conventions 
of  teachers  and  tlje  friends  of  education  held 
annually  in  each  county  of  the  state.  These 
lectures  were  adapted  to  popular  and  pro- 
miscuous audiences  and  were  wonderfully 
calculated  to  awaken  a  lively  interest,  and 
enlist  parental,  patriotic  and  religious  motives 
in  behalf  of  the  great  work  in  hand.  2.  The 
report  which  he  was  required  annually  to 
make  to  the  board  of  his  own  labors,  and  of 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools. un- 
der his  supervision.  In  these  he  presented 
more  detailed  expositions  of  the  needs  of  the 
cause  of  education  a^d  of  the  relations  that 
it  sustains  to  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
human  progress.  •  3.  In  the  Common  School 
Journal^  conducted  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  gave  detailed   and  specific  views  as  to 


modes  and  processes  of  teaching  and  training, 
together  with  the  best  management  of 
schools. 

Of  the  many  lectures  which  he  delivered, 
seven  were  published  in  a  volume  prepared 
for  the  press  by  special  request  of  the  board 
in  1 840.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are : 
I.  Means  and  objects  of  Common  School 
Education.  II.  Special  Preparation  a  Pre- 
requisite to  Teaching.  III.  The  Necessity 
of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government, 
ly.  What  God  does  and  what  he  leaves  for 
man  to  do,  in  the  work  of  Education.  V. 
A  Historical  view  of  Education  ;  showing  its 
dignity  and  its  degradation.  VI.  On  Dis- 
trict School  Libraries.  VII.  On  School 
Punishment.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
these  lectures  alone  are  sufficient  to  establish 
for  hjm,  or  any  other  man,  a  permanent  rep- 
utation as  an  eloquent  writer  and  profound 
thinkerin  this  department  of  literature.  None 
but  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Mann,  can  gain  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  fascination  of  his  personal  presence,  or 
the  matchless  power  of  his  eloquence. 

His  annual  reports,  of  which  there  are 
twelve,  are  master  pieces  of  composition  both 
as  to  matter  and  style.  They  are  an  endur- 
ing monument  of  his  well-directed  zeal  as  a 
public  officer,  and  of  broad,  comprehensive 
and  practical  views  of  educational  improve- 
ment. If  we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  sug- 
gest the  most  effective  means  for  inspiring  a 
new  departure  in  educational  reform  through- 
out the  land,  we  could  think  of  nothing  more 
potent  than  the  republication  in  popular 
form,  and  the  universal  distribution  of  some 
of  the  leading  addresses  and  the  twelve  an- 
nual reports  of  Horace  Mann.  They  would 
prove  to  be  a  new  birth  and  new  baptism  of 
inspiration  to  the  slumbering,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  ^toSAXvmg  popular  interest  in  that 
which  should  be  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
American  people — the  cause  of  universal  ed- 
ucation. Not  even  a  synopsis  of  his  reports 
would  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  great  Sec- 
retary. Such  an  epitorat  may  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  Barnard's  Educational 
Biography,  to  whidi  the  writer  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this 
imp)erfect  sketch.  It  covers  fifteen  finely 
printed  pages,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  insert  here  the  closing  paragraph  : 

**  In  a  brief  Supplementary  Report ^  with  his 
usual  though  tfulness  for  the  wellare  of  others, 
he  suggests  to  the  board  that  his  successor 
will  need  an  office  (which  he  had  never  had), 
a  clerk,  and  some  compensation  for  his  travel- 
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ing  expenses ;  and  incidentally,  though  with 
great  modesty,  he  unveils  a  part  of  his  own 
arduous  labors.  He  had  averaged  fifteen  hours 
labor  per  ditm^  from  the  time  of  taking  the 
office,  had  never  had  a  day  of  relaxation, 
and  we  may  add,  what  he  did  not,  had  ex- 
pended more  than  the  half  of  his  salary  for 
the  cause  of  education, —  Western  Journal  of 
Education, 


GREAT  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION. 


BY  DR.  S.  I.  PRIME. 


HAVING  seen  some  of  the  European 
International  Exhibitions,  or  World's 
Fairs,  and  having  made  a  patient  study  for 
several  weeks  of  the  one  in  Paris  in  1867 — 
the  greatest  of  them  all — I  am  free  to  say 
that  the  approaching  Centennial  Fair,  in 
Philadelphia,  promises  to  excel  any  and 
everything  else  of  the  kind  that  the  modern 
world  has  seen. 

This  remark  will  be  readily  set  down  to 
the  American  habit  of  exaggeration,  or  to 
national  pride,  or  to  the  fact  that  things  at 
home  and  near  by  loom  up  into  grand  pro- 
portions, while  distance  dwarfs  the  same  ob- 
jects. Well,  let  us  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
a  rapid  survey  of  what  it  required  a  busy  but 
very  pleasant  day  to  see. 

The  right  man  in  the  right  place  is  Mr. 
John  Welsh,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Finance  and  General  Overseer  of  the  Cen- 
tennial preparation.  The  office  and  head- 
quarters are  at  904  Walnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia. Into  this  office  I  stepped  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  handing  my  card,  as  a 
stranger,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  he  said,  after  a 
cordial  greeting : 

'*  How  long  do  you  remain  Philadelphia?' ' 
"Five  hours  and  ten  minutes."  **What 
have  you  to  do  besides  the  Centennial?" 
"  Nothing.  I  came  solely  to  see  what  you 
have  done,  and  must  leave  town  this  after- 
noon." 

In  a  few  moments  his  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  were  off  to  the  Centennial 
Grounds. 

In  Fairmount  Park,  including  2,740  acres 
within  the  city  limits,  but  really  in  the  rural 
districts,  connected  with  the  heart  of  the 
city  by  lines  of  street  cars,  t7Vo  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  fence.  This  vast  area  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  spanned 
with  beautiful  bridges  ;  the  grounds  are  di- 
versified with  hill  and  vale  and  plain ;  forests 


of  lofty  trees,  gardens  and  flowers ;  fountains 
ever  flowing ;  ravines,  dells  and  pleasant 
walks  i  and  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  and 
wonderfully  beautiful  domain,  have  risen,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  groups  of  graceful  and 
magnificent  buildings,  exceeding  in  their 
magnitude,  convenience,  vari^y  and  archi- 
tectural elegance  and  fitness  for  the  purpose, 
the  preparations  made  for  any  international 
exhibition  in  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  or 
Vienna. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  description 
an  idea  of  a  building,  or  group  of  buildings. 
I  had  no  more  correct  impression  of  the 
Alhambra  or  the  Kremlin  than  a  child  has, 
until  I  saw  them.  But  if  you  will  fancy 
yourself  with  Mr.  Welsh  and  your  friend,  on 
George's  Hill,  overlooking  all  the  grounds, 
with  the  trees  denuded  so  that  they  do  not 
hide  (as  by-and-by  they  will),  with  their 
diviner  beauty,  man's  handiwork,  you  will 
take*  in,  at  one  grand  view,  the  many  palaces 
of  art  now  shining  in  the  brightness  of  a 
winter  sun.  For  they  are  so  largely  built  of 
glass,  that  they  reflect  the  light,  while  they 
receive  it  freely. 

And  flrst  and  greatest  of  all  is  the  main 
building,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  long  and 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  wide,  and 
covering  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt  encloses  eleven.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  main  building  are  correct, 
and  the  parallellogram  is  the  best  possible 
form  for  a  house  to  live  in,  or  to  store  and 
show  goods  in.  It  cuts  up  lo  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  Paris  Hall  was  circular,  and 
it  was  a  French  fancy  to  arrange  the  several 
countries  so  as  to  make  a  visit  to  them  all 
equivalent  to  a  trip  around  the  world.  Our 
American  house  will  have  many  mansions  in 
it,  where,  from  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  people  of  all 
nations  may  come  with  the  works  of  their 
hands,  and  sit  down  to  study  the  arts  of 
peace.  Would  that  it  might  be  the  harbin- 
ger and  dawn,  not  of  Centennial  but  millen- 
nial glory,  when  the  nations  shall  study  war 
no  more. 

Near  to  this  is  Memorial  Hall,  a  perma- 
nent granite  edifice,  of  beautiful  proportions, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  dome,  the 
whole  having  cost  the  vast  sum  of  ^1,500,000. 
This  is  for  the  exhibition  of  painting  and 
statuary.  It  wilJ  be  the  most  constantl) 
thronged  of  all  the  buildings  during  the  sea- 
son. Statues  and  fountains,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  are  all  about  it ;  tiie  best  works 
of  modern  art  will  adorn  it  within,  and  make 
it  the  central  and  crowning  glory  of  the  show. 
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For  after  all  is  said  about  utility  and  practi- 
cal value,  the  ornamental  and  beautiful  ad- 
dress the  tastes  of  the  greatest  number,  de- 
lighting the  cultured  and  raising  the  ignorant 
by  the  magic  of  that  refinement  that  touches 
the  soul  through  the  sight  of  the  eye.  And 
so  Art  becomes  a  true  educator,  a  means  of 
good,  and  when  inspired  by  pure  sentiment, 
it  is  a  moral  aid  in  the  culture  of  the  people. 
The  Hall  for  Machinery  is  a  stupendous 
affair ;  the  great  railroad  traverses  its  central 
aisle,  so  that  the  huge  engines  are  unloaded 
on  the  spot  they  are  to  cover ;  and  then  the 
vast  Agricultural  Building,  the  most  import- 
ant, because,  above  everything  else,  ours  is 
an  agricultural  people  whose  acres  are  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world  ;  and  not  far  off  is  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  Building  which 
Woman  has  erected  for  the  display  of  fabrics 
made  by  female  hands.  And  so  I  might  go 
from  house  to  house,  to  the  beautiful  restau- 
rants, to  the  homes  for  the  representatives  of 
various  states  and  foreign  countries,  placed 
at  points  to  heighten  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  whole  group ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  is  to  include  about 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  BUILDINGS, 

you  will  perceive  that  it  makes  a  rural  city, 
a  city  of  glass,  in  the  midst  of  woods  and 
meadows,  filled  with  the  choicest  works  of 
man  from  all  the  kingdoms  and  countries  of 
the  globe.  To  walk  through  all  the  aisles 
and  take  a  look  at  the  objects  in  each  one  of 
these  buildings,  is  to  travel 

SEVENTY-TWO  MILES. 

But  to  wander  frdm  one  to  another  of  these 
palaces  of  art,  covering  an  area  of  236  acres, 
would  extend  the  walk  so  far  beyond  the 
seventy-two  miles,  that  you  are  provided  with 
easy  carriages  from  door  to  door.  A  narrow 
railroad,  double  track,  with  a  light  dummy 
engine,  and  fancy  cars,  will  perambulate  the 
whole  area  of  grounds,  leaving  you  wherever 
you  would  stop,  or  making  the  whole  circuit, 
for  the  five-cent  fare  ;  thus  the  visitor  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  easy  transit  through  the  roman- 
tic landscape,  with  the  privilege  of  pausing 
at  every  point  of  interest,  and  at  every  door. 

The  arrangements,  appointments,  and 
rules,  so  far  as  they  are  developed,  appear  to 
be  as  wise,  fair,  complete  and  perfect  as 
American  ingenuity,  aided  by  European  ex- 
perience, can  provide,  and  the  prospects  in- 
dicate a  pecuniary,  national  and  moral  suc- 
cess to  justify  all  the  expenditure  of  money, 
time  and  labor  which  so  gigantic  an  under- 
taking has  demanded  and  secured.  The 
price  of  admission  to  see  the  whole  is  to  be 


fifty  cents.     No  cards.    No  "change."  Pay 
at  the  gate  a  fifty-cent  note. 

The  Religious  element  in  the  nation  has 
not  yet  represented  itself  here  in  fit  propor- 
tion. The  Educational  is  far  behind.  Even 
the  Press  is  not  properly  expressed.  The 
American  Bible  Society  has  taken  space  and 
is  putting  up  a  case  for  the  display  of  its 
mighty  work.  Princeton  College  has  ar- 
ranged to  exhibit  a  copy  of  each  printed 
book  from  the  hand  of  her  sons.  Yale  Col- 
lege is  preparing  to  do  the  same  thing.  Other 
societies  and  institutions  will  do  similarly. 
The  Presbyterians  are  erecting  a  statue  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  only  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Publication  Boards  of  all 
names  should  unite  and  make  this  depart- 
ment both  brilliant  and  suggestive.  No  other 
nation  owes  more  than  ours  to  religion  and 
education.  We  should  commemorate  our 
gratitude  by  exhibiting  evidences  of  their . 
agencies.  Such  displays  will  also  be  perused 
by  foreign  eyes,  and  the  lessons  repeated  in 
distant  climes.  For  even  now  Japan  and 
Egypt  are  unloading  their  products  in  the 
waiting  hails.  China  will  be  there.  And 
India  and  Burmah  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea 
will  have  their  delegates  in  the  Park,  illus- 
trating in  dwellings  of  their  own,  the  mode 
of  life  peculiar  to  their  several  lands.  Into 
these  associations  should  be  brought  the  in- 
fluences of  that  enlightened  religious  senti- 
ment which,  by  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  School,  the  Church  and  the  Press, 
has  made  the  American  people  what  it  is, 
and  without  which  it  would  now  not  be,  or, 
having  a  name,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  Republics  of  the  South  and  Central 
America.  It  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  fifth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
Geometry,  that  the  progress  and  power  of 
the  United  States  are  due  to  evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  the  Centennial  literature 
will  illustrate  and  establish  it. 

If  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  if  dealers  in  intoxicating 
drinks  and  drugs  are  excluded  from  the  prem- 
ises, and  prevented  from  making  our  national 
vice  a  part  of  the  international  exhibition ; 
if  we  thus  set  an  example  of  reverence  for 
those  principles  of  morality  and  virtue  that 
lie  at  the  basis  of  our  independence,  and 
have  been  the  cloud  of  our  protection  by  day 
and  our  pillar  of  fire  by  night  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  then  will  the  Exhibition  be  a 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  every  one  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  its  accomplishment.  The 
Managers  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can 
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to  guard  the  magnificent  enterprise  from  the 
taint  of  moral  infirmity. 

No  standing  bar  will  be  allowed  within  the 
grounds ;  in  the  Machinery  building  there 
will  be  five  cafes  in  which  no  malt  wines  or 
other  spirituous  liquors  will  be  allowed,  in 
the  Main  building  four  cafes  in  which  there 
will  be  no  spirituous  liquors  j  in  the  Agri- 
cultural building  as  yet  but  one  has  been  de- 
termined on,  and  that  is  restricted  to  the 
"golden"  wine  of  California.  The  restau- 
rants are  without  other  than  the  general  re- 
striction of  no  standing  bar.  They  are  all 
in  special  buildings  erected  by  their  proprie- 
tors. The  managers  have  been  very  desirous 
of  having  one  or  more  first-class  temperance 
restaurants,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  applications. 
Perhaps  this  notice  will  inspire  some  one 
capable  and  desirous  of  keeping  one. 

I  did  not  preach  a  sermon  to  Mr.  Welsh. 
We  were  too  busy  in  sight-seeing  to  give  any 
time  to  preaching.  But  when  he  had  carried 
mc  into  and  through  the  principal  buildings, 
and  filled  me  so  full  of  figures  that  I  was 
scarcely  accountable,  he  took  me  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  hill,  whence  we  could  survey 
the  whole  scene  at  once.  Hence  he  set  me" 
down  at  the  railway  station;  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  I  was  in  the  retired,  quiet, 
snug  little  city  of  New  York. 

N.  K  Observer. 


WORN  OUT— AND  THEN? 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century !  How  long 
that  seems !  And  I  have  been  teach- 
ing even  longer ;  I  have  passed  through  the 
period  of  youthful  enthusiasm  into  sober 
middle  age;  but  I  have  not  outlived  my 
zeal  in  the  cause,  nor  my  love  for  the  work. 
The  increasing  years  are  shown  by  the 
longer  periods  of  rest  that  are  neces^ry 
after  school  hours,  and  I  can't  help  fearing 
that  a  time  will  come  when  the  hours  of  rest 
will  encroach  on  the  hours  of  work ;  and 
the  work  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  new 
and  fresh  laborers,  and  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  who 
have  given  their  youth,  and  health,  and 
strength  in  the  cause,  must  retire  from  the 
work,  cease  to  earn  their  daily  wages,  and 
prepare  to  live — on  what  ?  On  their  savings  ? 
How  many  of  us  have  made  more  than 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ?  I 
have  known  teachers  walk  the  streets  of  a 
large  city  for  weeks,  looking  for  board 
among  the  class  of  people  their  education 
fitted  them  to  associate  with;    and  begging 


for  it  at  rates  that  would  suit  a  seamstress ; 
enforcing  their  claims  upon  the  sympathies 
of  landladies,  by  explaining  that  they  were 
poor  school  teachers !  Objects  of  charity, 
forsooth,  because  we  are  teachers ! 

It  would  take  too  many  pages  of  this 
journal,  and  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject 
to  describe  the  garrets  that  accommodate 
groups  of  four ;  or  the  liliputian  dimensions 
of  chambers  intended  for  one  who  could 
not  avail  herself  of  the  only  promenade  the 
room  afforded,  without  carrying  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  white-washed  wall  to  ornament 
her  black  dress.  To  pay  for  such  accommo- 
dations often  takes  nearly  all  her  salary. 
How  to  dress  on  the  remainder  engrosses  all 
her  thoughts  after  school  hours.  Very  few 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  sewing,  and  so  if 
they  wish  to  make  a  respectable  appearance, 
they  must  plan  and  cut  and  stitch  during 
the  hours  they  are  supposed  to  be  resting. 

Now,  I  may  be  ultra  in  my  views,  but  I 
believe  that  no  woman  who  wishes  to  be  an 
efficient  teacher  has  any  right  to  spend  her 
time  in  sewing,  if  she  can  avoid  it.  Self- 
culture,  beyond  the  immediate  preparation 
which  is  necessary  for  her  class,  should  be 
her  constant  aim.  Nothing  should  inter- 
fere with  it  except  the  equally  important 
duty  of  taking  recreation.  But  neither  cul- 
ture nor  recreation  is  possible  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  teachers  on  account  of  their 
meagre  salaries.  They  drag  out  a  weary 
existence ;  looking  so  old  after  eight  or  ten 
years'  work,  that  the  "worn-out  teacher" 
is  not  considered  an  eligible  match  for  a 
young  man  ;  so  nine-tenths  of  them  must 
look  forward  to  ending  their  days  in  the 
pursuit  which  has  taken  the  bloom  from 
their  cheeks  and  the  elasticity  from  their 
step.  Buoyantly  and  hopefully  they  com- 
menced their  work ;  through  trials  and  hard- 
ships they  have  cheerfully  battled  on ;  but 
the  over-strained  nerves  at  last  gave  way;  the 
over-worked  brain  suddenly  gives  the  signal, 
"  danger  ahead  ;"  and  they  know  the  en- 
gine should  stop,  the  breaks  should  be  put 
down ;  friends  tell  them  so  at  every  turn, 
they  feel  that  the  crash  must  come,  but  how 
can  they  stop?  Fortunate  are  they 
if  no  other  lives  depend  upon  their  exer- 
tions ;  the  prospect  is  not  so  fearful  if  it  is 
only  ourselves ;  we  rather  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  dying  ih  such  a  cause.  We  have  given 
.our  whole  lives  to  the  work,  we  are  willing 
to  spend  our  last  breath  in  it,  and  only 
hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  **  die  in  the 
harness." 

But  our  times  are  not  in  our  own  hands, 
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and,  perhaps,  weary  months  are  appointed  us 
when  we  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  work 
in  the  way  we  like  best.  Then  what  is  to 
become  of  us?  Old  soldiers  who  have  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try can  retire  on  their  pensions ;  but  we, 
who  have  given  all — our  heads,  our  hearts, 
our  bodies,  our  very  souls  for  the  destruction 
of  the  nation's  greatest  enemies,  ignorance 
and  vice,  have  no  provision  made  for  us.  I 
speak  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland,  I  know 
not  what  other  states  have  done,  or  whether 
they  have  done  anything ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  dreading  a  time  when  they 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  take  their  accus- 
tomed place,  and  whose  only  hope  is  in 
Him  who  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry,  I 
trust  Maryland,  that  has  been  the  first  in  so 
many  good  enterprises,  will  not  be  last  in 
providing  for  her  worn-out  teachers. 

Cor,  Maryland  Journal, 


DR.  JOHNM.  KEAGY'S  "  EDUCATION 
THROUGH  THE  SENSES." 


OUR  readers  will  remember  that  some 
months  since  we  showed  that,  so  far 
as  known,  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  method  of  teaching  reading 
which  begins  by  the  use  of  words.  Subse- 
quently, Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  contributed 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Dr.  Keagy  and  his 
school,  which  we  published.  We  find  the 
following  article  in  the  Penn  Monthly^  and 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  to 
present  to  our  readers  the  useful  hints  on 
teaching  which  it  contains,  we  transfer  it 
entire  to  our  columns. 

Those  who  have  read  the  inimitable  sketches  of 
John  Brown,  M.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  called  "  Spare 
Hoars,''  may  remember  one  with  the  above  title. 
The  educational  system  of  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy  comes 
so  near  the  thoughts  thrown  out  by  ihe  well-known 
writer  of  *•  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  upon  the  subject 
of  mental  development  in  childhood,  that  the  title 
selected  is  especially  appropriate. 

As  far  as  known  to  the  writer  of  this  essay,  all  that 
can  be  gathered  from  printed  records  respecting  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Keagy  is  in  the  Introduction  to  a 
"Primer"  copx right  dated  1826,  printed  for  the 
author  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1827,  and  a  similar  in- 
troduction of  his  views  to  suit  more  advanced  pupils, 
prefixed  to  an  English  work,  Oswald's  Etymology, 
reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  1848,  which,  from  the 
date,  must  have  been  published  after  hi»  death. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Primer,  Dr.  Keagy  says  : 
"  This  little  book,  now  presented  to  the  public,  is 
designed  to  be  the  first'  of  a  series  of  elementary 
school  books,  which  the  author  intends  to  publish 
should  the  present  effort  meet  with  suitable  patronage. 
The  work  was  begun  under  a  conviction  that  somC' 


thing  of  the  kind  is  needed  in  the  primary  schoob 
to  create  a  habit  0/  thinking  and  understanding 
what  is  read.  It  is  called  *  The  Pestalozzian  Primer,* 
after  Pestalozzi,  a  celebrated  reformer  in  education, 
still  living  in  Switzerland,  whose  mode  of  teaching 
pursues  the  natural  order  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, beginning  by  sensible  objects,  and  conducting 
his  course  by  oral  explanations.  A  similar  plan  being 
adopted  in  this  elementary  work,  was  the  reason 
why  the  epithet  *  Pestalozzian  *  was  assumed." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Keagy,  from  want  of 
suitable  encouragement,  or  from  his  engagements  as 
a  teacher,  did  not  continue  the  contemplated  series, 
by  following  up  the  laws  of  mental  expansion  and 
growth  from  infancy  to  adolescence,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  facts  and  observations  he  had  gathered  in 
his  study  of  children.  From  what  is  left  recorded 
it  is  evident  he  had  learned  that  mind  is  not  made 
by  teachers,  but,  with  the  body  itself,  is  part  of  the 
living  oreanism  of  God's  creation,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  His  laws,  w)iich  cannot  be  violated  without 
serious,  and  it  may  be  fatal,  injury. 

In  following  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Keagy,  we 
find  a  series  of  exercises  intended  to  promote  a 
sound  and  healthful  development  of  the  mind  itself, 
that  it  may  be  prepared  for  the  future  reception  of 
knowledge,  and  to  do  a  present  good  service  in  lead- 
ing the  child  to  gather  facts  for  himself  by  using  his 
senses,  thus  gaining,  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  a  sort  of  ob- 
jective knowledge,"  which  every  child  can  acquire 
if  it  be  given  the  opportunity. 

.  In  presenting  the  views  of  Dr.  Keagy,  we  shall 
use  chiefly  his  own  words,  with  occasional  conden- 
sation in  the  illustrations.  Taking  a  glimpse  of 
what  is  properly  included  in  the  general  term  educa- 
tion, he  first  defines  this  "  as  the  development  and 
invigoration  of  all  the  useful  susceptibilities  or  powers 
of  a  human  being,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  These 
may  be  divided  into  the  physiological  functions,  the 
moral  feelings,  and  the  intellectual  powers.  The 
education  of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  human 
constitution  must  be  attended  to,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
pare a  child  to  be  happy  and  useful." 

Our  business  at  present,  however,  will  be  to  attend 
to  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
mode  of  bringing  them  into  action  for  the  benefit  of 
the  possessor. 

VVhen  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we 
find  that  they  consist  of  a  recurrence  to  our  minds 
of  what  we  have  seen,  heard,  tasted,  smelled,  or  felt, 
and  mental  combinations  and  judgments  concerning 
thesf  things.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  every  one 
must  be  convinced  who  has  paid  only  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  An  idea, 
then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of  an 
absent  object,  its  qualities,  or  actions ;  or  it  is  the 
mental  repetition  of  our  sensations.  If  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary  business  of 
intellectual  education  should  be  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  the  perceptive  power 
through  them.  This  would  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  subsequent  acquirements. 

By  the  perceptive  power,  we  mean  the  faculty  by 
which  the  mind  is  con.scious  of  the  various  sensa- 
tions communicated  through  the  organs  of  sense. 
By  the  faculty  of  attention  we  give  direction  to  our 
perceptive  power,  and  are  capable  of  holding  an  ob- 
ject before  our  mind,  so  as  to  examine  it  minutely. 
The  faculty  of  attention  becomes,  from  this  circum- 
stance, the  medium  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  power  wiSi  all  the  materials 
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upon  which  they  operate.  If  we  are  capable  of  fix- 
ing oar  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judg- 
ment will  necessarily  possess  similar  vigor. .  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  possess  but  little  power  to  direct 
and  fix  our  attention «  our  memory  and  judgment  will 
exhibit  the  same  debility.  To  acquire  a  habit,  then, 
of  fixing  our  attention  steadily  and  undividedly  on 
any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  trace  out  all  its  attri- 
butes and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment in  a  good  system  of  intellectual  discipline.  It 
is  imperfect  as  it  is  unsteady,  and  thus  inattention 
becomes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  progress 
in  knowledge. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  suitable  course 
of  exercises  invigorates  attention.  The  senses  that 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  of  sight 
and  touch,  as  these  are  the  pivot  upon  whidi  oar 
sensations  revolve.  The  sense  of  seeing,  to  all  who 
enjoy  this  great  blessing,  bears  off  all  others,  in  its 
importance.  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  ven- 
ture the  position,  that  we  think  in  pictures  and 
scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from  the  terms 
used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual 
operations.  *  ♦  In  our  every-day  experience 
in  life  we  may  also  see  the  astonishing  tenacious- 
ness  of  our  memory  whenever  we  associate  visible 
scenes,  or  symbols  and  places,  with  ideas  of  any 
kind. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  also 
a  proof  of  the  effect  of  visual  sensation  and  location 
on  the  memory.  In  teaching  these  persons,  every- 
thing must  be  pictorial,  scenic  and  pantomimic ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  why  they  learn  so  fast  and  remem- 
ber so  well. 

Following  out  these  views  in  a  course  of  practical 
education,  we  ought  to  make  all  nature  a  tablet  of 
Mnemonic  Symbols,  with  which  we  might  naturally 
associate  their  appropriate  ideas  These  scenic 
ideas  thus  located  would  form  a  world  of  experi- 
mental facts  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  our  general- 
ization of  principles.  This  truth  should  therefore  be 
made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied, 
it  has  displayed  the  most  valuable  results.  Every 
teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  counters  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  of  maps  in  teaching  geography, 
and  of  charts  on  the  plan  of  LeSage  and  Priestley  iti 
giving  an  accurate  knowledge  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy. Historical  paintings  also  become  the 
nuclei  for  concentrating  and  fixing  thousands  of 
ideas,  which  without  their  aid  would  be  as  evan- 
escent as  a  wasting  cloud.  In  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  also,  the  experiments,  apparatus  and 
associations  of  the  lecture  room  form  the  scenery  in 
which  our  scientific  ideas  permanently  reside.  Some- 
thing similar  may  be  said  of  all  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  view  may  be  even  extended  to  ethics,  and 
the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called  the  abstract 
sciences. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  an  important  infer- 
ence, viz. :  that  precepts,  axioms  or  abstract  prin- 
ciples in  any  science  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
inexperienced.  An  abstract  principle  can  only  be 
of  service  to  him  who  has  been  an  experimenter, 
and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  inferences  from 
what  he  has  observed. 

That  this  is  true  in  morals,  we  have  additional 
evidence  in  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  our 
Saviour  toward  His  disciples,  and  toward  the  mass 
of  the  uninitiated  people.  To  his  experienced  dis- 
ciples  He  gave  precepts;    but  to  the  people  He 


spoke  in  parables,  or  scenic  representations  of  moral 
principles — that  thus  having  the  moral  actions  before 
their  minds,  they  might  deduce  their  proper  practical 
conclusions  from  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  both  nature  and  revelation 
furnish  us  with  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
method  of  teachings  by  induction  from  facts  and 
scenes — the  only  true  and  speedy  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  gen- 
eral  use,  will  change  the  face  of  the  intellectual 
world. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should 
be  continually  kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  practical 
education.  These  are  generalization  and  analysis. 
By  generalization  we  mean  the  classification  of  ob- 
jects  by  some  resemblance  of  their  parts  or  attributes. 
By  analysis  is  meant  the  examination  of  an  indi- 
vidual object  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  its 
diflferent  parts,  and  noticing  its  various  properties 
and  actions.  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes 
the  source  of  accurate  generalization,  and  general- 
ization is  the  origin  of  all  the  sciences.  These  con- 
stitute, in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  a  most  im- 
portant engine  for  exercising  the  mind  and  increas- 
ing the  store  of  knowledge.  Analysis  cultivates  at- 
tention and  renders  the  memory  tenacious.  Gener- 
alization has  a  similar  effect  on  our  powers  of  recol- 
lection, by  connecting  to  one  point  or  principle  a 
variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in  different  subjects. 

As  language  is  the  medium  through  which  knowl- 
edge is  communicated,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine 
the  office  of  words ^  with  reference  to  the  theory  we 
have  given  of  the  thinking  process. 

Words  stand  either  for  whole  objects  or  for  parts  ; 
for  whole  scenes  or  for  some  portion  or  acticn  in  a 
scene.  Thus  the  word  body  represents  a  whole,  con- 
sisting of  many  parts,  as  the  head,  trunk ,  extremities  ; 
and  the  head  includes  in  it  the  ideas  represented  by 
face,  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  etc.  But  since 
language  would  be  imperfect  if  we  had  only  words 
standing  for  the  names  of  objects,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  be  more  minute,  and  hence  we  have 
terms  expressing  every  species  of  action  and  quality. 

Words,  then,  being  used  not  only  as  signs  for 
whole  objects  and  their  parts,  but  likewise  for  their 
qualities,  actions  and  uses,  they  become,  as  Condillac 
observes,  our  most  useful  instruments  of  analysis. 
They  are,  from  the  same  circumstance,  equally  the 
instruments  of  generalization.  The  minute  appro- 
priation of  terms  concentrates  attention  by  limiting 
the  range  of  mental  vision,  and  thus  insures  accu- 
racy of  observation. 

When  we  look  at  words  in  this  light  as  the  means 
by  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other, we  may  compare  them  to  the  painter's  pencil. 
If  the  hearer  or  reader  can  readily  realize  or  em- 
body the  scenery  presented  by  words,  he  is  said  to 
understand  the  speaker  or  author,  and  so  vice  versa. 

If  these  observations  are  true,  it  will  lead  us  to  see 
the  evil  consequences  of  learning  to  look  at  our 
printed  words  or  visible  language  without  thinking. 
This  is  unfortunately  a  common  practice  of  learning 
words,  and  produce^  the  prevailing  habit  of  reading 
without  understanding. 

The  definitions  in  spelling  books  and  didionaries . 
by  no  means  answer  the  intentions  of  their  authors, . 
because  they  consist  too  much  in  general  terms; 
and  we  believe  that  thoughts,  in  order  to  be  realized' 
and  remembered,  must  be  connected  with  particu- 
lars, whether  these  be  objects  or  scenes.  They  can 
communicate  very  little  knowledge  to  the  pupil  un- 
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less  his  teacher  accompanies  his  definition  lessons  by 
a  coarse  of  practical  phrases  on  every  work,  or  in- 
duces the  pupil  to  do  it,  as  far  as  he  can.  It  b  the 
only  plan  of  enabling  a  child  to  comprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  words.  Here  words  begin  to  as- 
sume their  true  office,  and  become  in  reality  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  mind  carries  on  its  thinking 
process.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  some  meta- 
physicians, as  to  say  we  cannot  think  without  words ; 
but  we  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  they  are  the 
memorandums  of  our  ideas,  and  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  us  for  retaining  the  greater  portion  of 
our  thoughts. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  specify  ^t  practical  divis- 
ions of  language  for  elementary  school  books. 

To  acquire  language  with  correctness  and  facility, 
we  may  adopt  three  very  useful  practical  divisions, 
viz. :  Ideology,  Etymology,  and  Phraseology. 

The  term  ideology  we  use  with  relation  to  the  con- 
nections of  ideas  with  words.  As  all  our  ideas  of 
quality,  action  and  relation  reside  in  or  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  objects  and  scenes;  so  it 
must  follow  that  the  words  expressing  objects  must 
be  the  principal  words  in  all  languages.  These 
words  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  ideological 
radicals  or  roots,  and  they  should  be  the  subjects  of 
the  analytical  lessons  we  have  spoken  of.  The  terms 
that  represent  qualities,  actions  and  relations  will,  of 
course,  become  the  subjects- of  generalization. 

Etymology  is  that  division  which  shows  us  the 
origin  of  words  from  one  another,  so  as  to  form 
large  families  retaining  the  orthographical  features 
of  the  primitive  work,  as  well  as  the  idea.  It  is 
properly  only  a  branch  of  ideology,  but  so  valuable 
as  to  merit  separate  attention. 

By  phraseology,  we  mean  an  analytical  exhibition 
in  words  of  some  scene.  Here  it  may  be  repeated, 
that  we  think  in  whole  phrases  as  well  as  in  single 
words,  just  as  we  think  in  whole  scenes  as  well  as 
individual  pictures  and  parts  of  a  scene.  All  ele- 
mentary school  books  should  be  composed  with  an 
eye  to  this  division  of  language. 

We  will  now  mark  out  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
judicious  mode  of  conducting  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  from  infancy  to  the  stage  in 
which  the  pupil  is  capable  of  comprehending  meta- 
physical terms. 

Children  should,  at  first,  be  led  to  think  and  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  orally.  Oral  language  is  of  every- 
day use,  and  by  its  means  the  infant  mind  is  trained. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  early  education;  and  chil- 
dren, until  they  are  six  years  of  age,  should  have  no 
other  teaching.  This  ought  to  be  conducted  by 
parents  at  home. 

An  infant,  before  it  can  speak  or  understand  what 
is  said  to  it,  seems  incapable  of  fixing  its  attention. 
This  is  ever  veering  from  object  to  object,  without 
any  sign  of  observation  or  recognition.  But  as  soon  as 
it  acquires  the  power  of  directing  its  attention,  and 
is  able  to  use  words,  we  are  surprised  by  the  acquire- 
ments it  makes  during  the  first  year  after  it  begins  to 
talk,  and  its  acquired  power  of  expressing  its  ideas. 
In  this  oral  course,  directions  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  simple  questions  to  be  asked,  to  direct  its  at- 
tention to  familiar  objects — their  parts,  uses,  etc., — 
teaching  it  to  notice  their  differences  or  resemblances. 
These  questions  can  be  varied  indefinitely,  requiring 
care  not  to  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  child  or 
the  bounds  of  its  experience.  Children  can  be  thus 
taught  to  observe  and  examine,  by  exercising  their 
.senses  on  the  subjects  of  their  lessons,  which  ought 


to  consist  of  real  objects,  and  pictures  with  oral  his- 
tories respecting  them.  In  this  mode  children  can 
be  thoroughly  prepared  for  learning  successfully  at 
school. 

Afler  a  child  has  been  thus  exercised  in  a  thinking 
and  oral  course,  he  may  be  taught  reading.  And 
here  he  should  hot  be  taught  his  letters  at  first ;  but 
whole  words  should  be  presented  to  his  eyes,  after 
the  same  manner  that  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  commence  the  reading  business  with  their 
pupils.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  making  them  learn 
to  read  understandingly.  The  most  familiar  words 
should  be  given,  such  as  hat,  head,  eye,  mouth,  book, 
candle,  etc.  It  is  better  not  to  give  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  These  lessons  should  be  read 
without  paying  attention  to  the  letters,  but  special 
regard  to  their  meaning.  When  whole  words  can 
be  read  with  facility,  then,  aiid  not  till  then,  let  the 
alphabet  and  syllable  spelling  be  taught.  If  this 
mode  were  adopted,  both  teacher  and  scholar  would 
experience  a  pleasure  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  on  the 
other  plan. 

To  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
child's  seeing  so  much  at  once,  as  is  usual  in  com- 
mon school  books,  we  have  invented  an  apparatus, 
which  may  be  used  with  singular  advantage  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame,  with  a  sliding  frame  divided  into  any  number 
of  divisions  to  receive  the  letter  blocks,  having  large 
letters  or  words  pasted  on  the  end.  In  making  read- 
ing lessons  with  these  blocks,  we  take  the  whole 
words,  then  th6  alphabetic  and  syllabic  exercises 
afterwards.  Every  word  must  be  explained,  or  the 
labor  is  useless;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  individual 
words  should  be  understood,  but  the  whole  phrase 
made  on  the  frame  must  be  realized  as' a  scene  by  the 
pupil.  A  very  simple  and  effectual  way  of  leading 
him  to  do  this,  is  to  ask  him  how  he  would  draw  on 
his  slate  a  picture  of  what  he  has  read.  He  will  in- 
stantly catch  the  clue,  and  give  you  the  full  sense  of 
the  sentence.  This  will,  more  than  anything  else, 
create  a  love  for  reading.  When  the  child  finds  he 
can  form  mental  scenes  from  printed  words,  he  will 
try  to  kniw  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  this 
fixed  as  a  habit  will  secure  his  future  education. 

The  art  of  writing  ought  to  accompany  or  soon 
follow  the  ability  to  read.  The  true  meaning  and 
right  application  of  a  word  can  be  most  readily  real- 
ized if  the  pupil  be  taught  to  use  the  word  in  a  writ- 
ten phrase.     This  soon  become  a  pleasant  exercise. 

The  facility  of  committing  our  thoughts  to  paper 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  ought  to  be  the  para- 
mount object  of  school  education.  The  pen  has  a 
still  greater  influence  in  regulating  the  mental  powers 
than  speech,  by  the  slowness  and  order  which  it 
obliges  us  to  pursue  in  combining  our  ideas.  Our 
conclusions  will  be  the  result  of  a  longer  attention 
to  the  objects  under  consideration,  and,  consequent- 
ly, will  be  more  likely  to  be  true. 

It  should  also  be  made  an  early  part  of  a  scholastic 
course.  If  it  is  not  commenced  before  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  readily  penning  our  thoughts  after- 
ward. The  reason  fs  obvious :  no  two  actions  can 
be  performed  at  one  time,  unless  they  have  been 
rendered  easy  by  habit. 

The  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  at  once  begins 
in  the  first  efforts  of  a  child  to  lisp  its  words.  But 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  writing  at  the  same  time  is 
acquired  by  few,  so  as  to  be  performed  with  facility 
or  freedom  from  restraint.    The  only  reason  we  can 
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assign  for  this  deficiency  is  that  children  are  not  early 
taught  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper,  so  as  to  establish 
as  perfectly  the  association  of  die  process  of  thinking 
and  writing,  as  that  of  thinking  and  talking ;  and  in 
afterlife  they  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  form  the  habit. 
Thus  the  practice  of  composition  assumes  an  import* 
ance  as  a  school  exercise,  second  to  none  in  the 
whole  course  of  intellectual  education. 

The  Pestalozzian  Primer  was  brought  into  notice 
soon  after  its  publication  by  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review-^  and  endorsed  by  the  editor  of  the 
American  Annals  of  Education  in  1839. 

One  edition  only  being  published,  the  book  soon 
passed  out  of  print,  and  never  became  extensively' 
known.  Simple  and  attractive  as  I  found  its  lessons 
were  to  my  children,  yet  its  plans  and  progressive 
arrangements  might  be  studied  with  benefit  by  teach- 
ers. Were  its  instructions  fully  carried  out,  the  child 
thus  taught  would  form  mental  habits  invaluable  in 
his  subsequent  education  in  the  higher  departments 
of  knowledge. 


INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENT  NEEDED. 


PUBLIC  education  should  conform  to  the 
common  needs ;  should  change  as  these 
needs  change,  neither  exceeding  their  re- 
quirements, nor  falling  below  them.  WBen 
public  schools  first  became  fairly  organized 
in  this  country,  they  met,  at  that  time  and 
for  many  years,  the  f  ommon  needs  of  the 
people  much  better  than  the  present  public 
schools  meet  the  common  needs  of  to-day. 
For  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  which  these 
schools  have  made  in  some  directions,  they 
have  not  kept  abreast  with  the  times — ^with 
the  multiplying  educational  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

If  we  go  back  sixty  years,  we^nd  that 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
were  the  only  things  of  a  purely  intellectual 
character  that  were  then  taught  in  all  of  the 
common,  or  public  schools.  Grammar  and 
geography  were  not  fully  recognized.  How 
is  it  to-day?  In  the  larger  part  of  these 
schools,  but  little  or  nothing  more  is  now 
taught,  all  outcries  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

High  schools  we  do  not  regard  in  this  con- 
nection as  common  schools ;  for  though  they 
are  public,  though  they  are  free,  yet  so  slight  a 
percentage  of  scholars  attend  them,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  called  common.  But  even  if 
we  count  the  high  schools,  we  cannot  count 
them  as  clear  gain,  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
proportion  of  American  youth  who  receive  a 
good  secondary  education  now,  is  not  greater 
than  it  was  two  generations  ago. 

The  public  education  is  better,  absolutely, 
than  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  but  much 
worse,  relatively,  if  we  consider  the  require- 
ments of  the  varied  occupations  to  which  the 


boys  and  girls  upon  leaving  school  must  de- 
vote themselves.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. Examine  the  course  of  study  in  these 
public  schools,  country  or  city,  which  are 
really  common,  you  find  the  difference  be- 
tween now  and  the  past  is,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, a  difference  in  the  quantity,  and  not 
in  the  character  of  what  is  taught.  Now  it 
is  more  reading,  more  spelling,  more  arith- 
metic, more  geography,  more  grammar,  and 
thus  the  increased  time  devoted  to  school-life 
is  consumed. 

The  studies  give  no  intimation  that  the 
bo)rs  and  girls  are  expected  to  do  anything 
after  they  leave  school.  There  is  no  indus- 
trial element.  Good,  say  those  who  think 
it  is  the  business  of  the  public  schools  to 
"  make  men,  not  workmen,"  as  they  phrase 
it,  forgetting  that  to  make  a  good  workman, 
is  to  make  a  man,  not  to  spoil  one. 

We  venture  to  say  that,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  public  school  system  were  laid 
in  this  country,  if  the  conditions  of  life  had 
been  such  as  they  are  now,  the  legislators  of 
that  day  would  have  made  the  course  of  in- 
struction much  broader  than  they  did  ;  they 
would  have  put  into  it  a  marked  industriad 
element  in  the  form  of  science  and  art,  theo- 
rectical  and  applied.  Such  an  element  was 
not  then  needed ;  and  because  it  was  not 
then  needed,  the  conservative  thinks  it  can- 
not possibly  be  needed  to-day. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  agricultural  John  Smith 
stood  in  no  particular  need  of  chemistry,  or 
botany,  for  example,  as  none  of  his  neighbors 
had  such  knowledge,  and  his  only  competi- 
tors were  these  neighbors.  By  following  the 
traditional  practice  of  ''rule  of  thumb,"  he 
was  enabled  to  hold  his  own  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  all  changed  now,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  brain  counts  for  more 
than  brawn. 

Sixty  years  ago  St.  Crispin,  like  the  school- 
master, boarded  around.  He  went  from  house 
to  house  making  shoes  and  boots  for  the  in- 
mates. He  had  little  need  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  beauty  of  his  work,  but  there  must 
be  no  lack  of  durability.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  we  began  to  hear  of  shoe  and  boot  fac- 
tories ;  the  itinerant  workman  gradually  dis- 
appeared ;  and  taste  as  well  as  durability  is 
now  demanded  by  the  consumer  of  leather 
products. 

Sixty  years  ago  almost  everybody  clothed 
himself  in  homespun.  Then  there  were  do- 
mestic spinning-wheels,  looms,  and  dyeing- 
pots  in  the  land.  The  textile  products  were 
not  of  the  most  artistic  kind  ;  but  they  would 
keep  one  warm  when  enough  could  be  had. 
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There  has  been  a  revolution  here  in  taste,  and 
in  processes  of  manufacture.  If  any  Ri  p  Van 
Winkle  doubts  it,  let  him  go  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  and  study  the  subject,  and 
learn  that  quality  now  counts  for  more  than 
quantity  in  textile  fabrics. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  almost  no  American 
iron -worker  besides  the  cross-road  and  village 
blacksmiths,  who  could  shoe  a  horse  or  mend 
a  plough — with  here  and  there  a  rude  foun- 
dry. Many  of  these  solitary  forges  have  now 
expanded  into  immense  establishments,  each 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  objects  that  demand  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  geometry,  and  art. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  carpenter  built  houses, 
very  few  or  none  of  which  anybody  Is  v\sm 
anxious  to  preserve,  since  they  lack  both  com- 
fort and  beauty.  Here  and  there  are  seen  in- 
dications of  better  architectural  things  to 
come.  We  believe  the  future  homes  of  the 
l¥orking  people  of  America  are  to  be  vastly 
better  than  anything  of  the  kind  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  We  know  what  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  rich  have  already  become.  The 
clumsy  workman  of  the  past,  without  taste, 
without  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  building  construc- 
tion. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  ship-building  industry 
was  as  rude  as  any  other.  Science  and  art 
have  revolutionized  that.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  most  successful  ship-builders  of  Bath, 
Me.,  said  :  '*  Once  we  built  vessels  without 
the  aid  of  the  draughtsman.  Relying  upon 
the  eye  alone,  we  put  up  the  ends  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  then  filled  in  between  as  best  we 
could.  A  few  years  before  the  Crimean  War, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  came  to  Bath,  and 
taught  us  how  to  draught  vessels.  We  have 
kept  that  art  alive  among  us,  and  for  years 
every  part  of  a  vessel  has  been  made  from  a 
drawing.  To  drawing  was  largely  due  the 
fine  quality  of  our  ships,  which  make  the 
name  of  Bath  so  well  known  in  almost  every 
port  of  the  world."  Not  less,  but  greater 
knowledge  of  science  and  art  is  every  day  de- 
manded of  those  engaged  in  ship-building. 

If  to  the  few  industries  already  named  we 
add  pottery,  plough  and  wagon-making,  tan- 
ning, brick-making,  and  grist -grinding,  we 
shall  have  nearly  catalogued  the  industries 
of  sixty  years  ago.  Not  only  were  they  few, 
but  exceedingly  rude.  The  founders  of  the 
common  school  system  did  not  need  to  take 
them  into  consideration.  Now  they  are  al- 
most beyond  numbers,  while  they  have  so 
changed  in  character,  and  competition  has 
become  so  intense,  that  they  cannot  be  suc- 


cessfully prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  science 
and  art.  Technically  educated  heads  to  di- 
rect, and  technically  educated  hands  to  exe- 
cute, are  now  both  required.  Hence,  popu- 
lar education  needs  now  to  be  characterized 
by  industrial  features,  sufficient  to  give,  at 
least,  clear  intimations  of  what  the  boys  and 
girls  are  to  do  after  they  quit  school. 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF.    W.    C.    WILKINSON. 


I  AM  an  ardent  classicist.  I  adhere  firmly 
to  Latin  and  Greek.  I  am  immovably 
persuaded  that  no  culture  thus  far  proposed, 
or  likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  future,  ought 
to  displace  them.  But  I  am  also  confident 
in  the  assurance  that  no  culture  ever  will 
permanently  displace  them.  It  may  well 
be,  thanks,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  mere 
barren  scholasticism  of  Greek  and  Latin 
teathing  as  now  commonly  done,  and  to  the 
gallant  and  brilliant  literary  championship 
of  scientific  training  by  living  scientific 
men ;  on  the  other,  tj|at  Greek  and  Latin 
will  yield  precedence  for  a  time  to  the  lusty 
young  sciences  of  material  nature.  But 
there  will  infallibly  follow  a  reaction  and 
revival,  which  will  set  Latin  and  Greek  tri- 
umphantly into  their  old  place  again. 

But  the  alternative  is  not  between  Latin 
and  Greek  and  the  natural  sciences  alone. 
There  is  something  else  possible,  different 
from  either  of  these.  We  may  turn  from 
Latin  and  Greek  without  necessarily  turn- 
ing to  mechanics  and  chemistry.  There  is 
an  English  literature.  There  are  vernacu- 
lar classics.  To  realize  the  ennobling  and 
emancipating  effects  of  elegant  culture, 
which  Cicero  celebrates  in  his  oration  for 
Archias,  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable 
that  our  boys  and  girls  should  become  fa- 
miliarly conversant  with  the  great  master- 
pieces in  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
whether  in  translation  or  in  their  original 
tongues.  I  repeat  that  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  way.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way. 
Milton  is  a  full  offset  for  Homer.  Webster 
is  not  outweighed  by  Demosthenes.  Shake- 
speare may  safely  replace  the  whole  body  of 
the  Attic  tragedians.  Burke  is  as  rich  as 
Cicero,  and  the  Asiatic  maginificence  of  his 
style  is  perhaps  as  good  food  and  stimulus  to 
the  Saxon  imagination  as  the  artistic  sim- 
plicity of  the  Roman  is  for  discipline  to  the 
Siaxon  taste. 
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English  literature  is  a  great  uncultivated 
and  unharvested  field  of  education  and  cul- 
ture for  the  children  of  our  common  schools. 
It  ought  to  be  entered  at  once.  To  be  sure, 
the  flocks  would  have  to  wander  there  with- 
out much  shepherding  at  first.  A  great 
deal  of  fine  grazing  would  necessarily  be 
trampled  down  and  lost  under  their  feet. 
But  they  would  at  least  be  in  a  boundless 
rang^  of  succulent  pasturage.  If  they  found 
some  noxious  weeds  whose  toothsome  taste 
tempted  them  to  their  harm,  it  is  still  true, 
I  believe,  that  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the 
sweet  and  the  good  that  prevail  would  gen- 
erally work  the  cure. 

By  the  study  of  English  literature  I  am 
far  from  meaning  the  study  of  manuals  that 
profess  to  furnish  a  history  with  criticism  of 
English  literature.  I  do  not  disparage  such 
manuals.  They  have  their  use,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  use.  But  these  manuals  are  not  in 
my  mind  when  I  recommend  the  study  of 
English  literature  to  our  common  schools. 
I  do  not  mean  that  our  children  should 
study  about  English  literature.  They  should 
study  English  literature  itself. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  become 
autobiographical  for  a  moment.  I  remem- 
ber— how  well  and  with  pleasure  how  vivid 
— certain  schoolboyish  experiences  of  mine 
with  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man" — nay,  and  let  me  not 
blush  to  tell  it,  even  with  Pollock's  "Course 
of  Time. ' '  We  parsed  in  those  books.  Now 
some  sentimental  lovers  of  poetry,  I  believe, 
find  it  a  grievance  against  their  early  edu- 
cation that  noble  literature  should  have 
been  profaned  to  them  by  being  converted 
into  text  for  grammatical  drill.  Not  so  I. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  among  the  memories  of  my  early 
boyhood  at  school — the  memory  of  dal- 
liance, never  long  enough,  over  the  magnifi- 
cently perplexed  and  inverted  syntax  in 
which  Milton  wove  the  rich  rhythm  of  his 
blank  verse.  No  less  lingering  and  delay- 
ing progress  in  the  study  of  the  first  two 
books  of  his  great  epic  would  have  served 
so  well  to  imbue  my  mind  and  ray  imagina- 
tion with  its  gnmortally  enfranchising  and 
ennobling  spirit.  True,  I  hadi  the  good 
fortune  then  to  be  taught  by  a  man  that  was 
himself  not  insensible  to  the  spell  of  Mil- 
ton's mighty  sorcery.  Ever  and  anon  that 
brilliant  Scotchman,  ardent,  passionate — 
alas!  he  died  afterwards,  slain  by  strong 
drink — ^would  read  on  aloud  a  passage  of 
some  length  in  advance,  punctuating  his 
performance  with  an  enthusiastic  exclama- 


tion, " Magnificent  1"  "Sublime!"  No 
doubt  the  contagion  of  his  admiration  af- 
fected me  somewhat.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that,  even  without  that  valuable  stimulative, 
the  mere  contact,  day  after  day,  with  a  mind 
so  vital  and  vivific  as  Milton's,  in  the  pro- 
longed grapple  of  grammatical  analysis, 
would  have  tended  to  liberalize  and  elevate 
my  taste  and  aspiration  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree. Besides  this,  however,  the  effort  at 
perfect  understanding  of  what  Milton  thought 
and  of  his  art  in  expressing  his  thought, 
which  is  really  the  substantial  though  not 
the  formal  object  of  parsing,  is  a  discipline 
of  the  mental  powers  capable,  when  skill- 
fully conducted,  of  leading  to  results  every 
whit  as  valuable  as  those  which  follow  drill 
in  translating  Homer  and  Virgil. 

I  mention  Milton,  but  it  is  simply  for  the 
sake  of  concrete  illustration.  I  speak  of 
parsing ;  but  it  is  simply  as  one  suggestion 
of  method — not  the  best,  very  likely,  though 
still,  as  I  believe,  of  great  practical  value. 

The  memorizing  of  select  passages  in  prose 
and  verse,  after  repeated  reading  of  them 
under  competent  instruction  and  full  expla- 
nation had  of  their  meaning,  is  another  in- 
valuable expedient  of  literary  culture.  The 
other  day  I  called  a  little  girl  off  from  her 
doll  dressmaking  and  millinery,  in  which 
she  was  at  the  moment  deeply  involved — in 
fact,  tota  in  ilUs — and  set  her  to  learning 
"  Hohenlinden  "  by  heart.  She  came  with 
some  reluctance,  stoutly  restrained  from  ex- 
pression but  sufficiently  evident.  I  read  it 
over  with  her,  explaining  the  points  that 
seemed  to  invite  explanation,  and  lefl  her  to 
herself.  From  another  part  of  the  house  I 
could  hear  her  conning  it  over  aloud.  She 
soon  got  interested,  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
rendered  stanzas  of  it  with  congenial  enthu- 
siasm. The  lyric  fire  that  cost  Campbell  so 
much  to  kindle  caught  in  her  imagination. 
She  was  delighted,  and  quite  of  her  own 
observation  she  made  an  important  discov- 
ery. When  she  came  to  recite  her  poem  to 
me,  "I  like  it,"  she  said.  "Why,  I  don't 
think  we  appreciate  a  poem  like  this  until 
we  study  it  to  commit  to  memory." 

That  is  it.  There  is  no  fine  passage  of  a 
master,  in  prose  or  in  verse,  that  is  not  well 
worth  learning  by  heart.  Our  children  in 
the  public  schools  might  most  profitably  be 
set  to  doing  this  work  as  a  considerable  part 
of  their  education.  At  least,  I  hold  that  our 
school  reading-books  might  be  made,  ought 
to  be  made,  a  highly  important  means  of 
literary  culture  to  our  children.  What  an  exe- 
crably vicious  crotchet  that  was  which  got 
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into  some  reading-book  maker's  head  to 
make  up  his  selections  with  liberal  extracts, 
news  paragraphs,  advertisements,  and  what 
not  from  current  newspapers.  Forsooth!  that 
the  children  might  learn  to  read  well  what 
it  were  almost  rather  to  be  wished  that  they 
might  never  learn  to  read  at  all.  No,  give 
us  choice  specimens  of  classic  English  from 
our  best  authors — ^no  matter  if  they  savor  a 
little  of  age.  Newspapers  will  probably 
come  to  be  daily  manna  to  the  starving 
minds  of  our  children  but  too  promptly,  after 
they  have  done  with  their  few  years  at 
school.  While  at  school  let  them  get  all  the 
smattering  that  they  can  of  good  literature 
— grave,  high-toned,  or  gay,  if  you  please, 
in  its  measure,  but  still  high-toned — ^writing 
with  the  thought  in  it  of  the  selected  minds 
of  our  race  and  blood.  The  old  "  English 
Reader*' — I  am  thankful  that  I  can  just 
remember  it — ^and  "Porter's  Rhetorical 
Reader" — they  half  formed,  forming  well, 
the  literary  taste  of  those  of  us  whose  age 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  their  reign  in  our 
schools.  School  reading-books  exercise  too 
serious  an  educating  influence  over  the  most 
plastic  literary  period  of  our  lives  not  to  de- 
serve careful  attention  from  parents  and 
teachers  to  see  that  they  are  of  the  right 
quality.  And,  in  general  and  finally,  Eng- 
lish literature — ^not  books  about  it,  but  the 
thing  itself  in  good  samples — ought  to  have 
more  space  than  it  has  in  our  schools. 

Independent, 


TEACHING  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 


BY  M.  DE  SAILLY. 


WISHING  to  aid,  by  the  humble  means 
in  my  power,  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
societies  whose  mission  is  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  by  protecting  animals,  I 
have  undertaken,  by  bringing  my  method  of 
teaching  before  the  public,  to  sfiow  the  best 
way  of  introducing  into  schools  feelings  of 
kindness  and  justice  towards  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made  subject  to  us. 

I  have  always  tried  in  my  forty-six  years' 
experience  as  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children 
habits  of  kindness  to  them.  I  well  know 
that  early  impressions  are  never  forgotten, 
and  that  a  child  who  is  taught  humanity  to 
animals  will,  in  later  years,  learn  to  love  his 
fellow-men.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  pains 
to  develop  the  affections  of  the  children  un- 
der my  care,  and  to  sow  the  fruitful  seeds  of 
kindness,  gentleness,  and  justice  towards  do- 


mestic animals,  which  are,  and  always  will 
be,  the  farmer's  chief  wealth,  and  also  to- 
wards others,  which,  although  in  a  wild  state, 
are  no  less  useful  in  agriculture  though  igno- 
rantly  treated  as  enemies.  In  this  last  cate- 
gory are  such  as  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew- 
mouse,  the  bat,  the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the 
lizard,  all  of  them  great  destroyers  of  noxious 
insects — the  mole,  which  carries  on  a  con- 
tinual war  with  the  larvae  of  beetles  and  cater- 
pillars, and  which  should  be  allowed  to  live 
in  peace,  if  not  in  gardens,  at  least  in  mea- 
dows, where  the  light  and  fertilizing  soil  of 
the  hillocks  that  it  raises,  so  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  production  of  grass,  in  reality 
favors  its  growth  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
provided  care  is  taken  to  turn  over  freshly- 
raised  earth  with  a  spade — the  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey,  for  which  agriculture  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  which  are  ten  times  better  than  the 
best  cats,  for,  without  stealing  the  roast  or 
the  cheese,  they  wage  a  bitter  war  against 
rats  and  mice,  and  destroy,  in  the  fields,  great 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  field  mice  and 
dormice,  which,  without  these  nocturnal  hun  - 
ters,  would  become  an  intolerable  scourge — 
and  lastly  there  are  the  small  birds,  those  in- 
dispensable auxiliaries,  which  hold  a  first 
rank  for  the  services  they  render ;  those  in- 
nocent and  charming  little  creatures,  which 
are  the  best  guardians  of  our  gardens,  our 
orchards,  and  our  fields,  by  their  incessant 
and  fierce  warfare  with  the  innumerable 
legions  of  destructive  insects,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  birds  alone  find  out  and  destroy. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  kindness 
to  animals  is  productive  of  great  results,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
material  prosperity,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  moral  perfection.  I  therefore  began  my 
work  in  1851,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced agriculture  into  my  school ;  for  I  saw 
the  close  connection  between  the  doctrine  of 
kindness  to  animals  and  the  important  science 
of  agriculture,  since  there  can  be  no  profita- 
ble farming  unless  animals  are  well  kept,  well 
fed,  and  well  treated.  And,  besides,  how 
can  children  better  learn  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  than  ty  understanding  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  the  methods  in  use 
in  their  owA  country,  and  the  profit  which 
may  be  derived  from  intelligent  farming  and 
kind  treatment  of  animals  ?  Do  they  not  be- 
come attached  to  country  life  ?  Do  they  not 
feel  kindly  towards  all  dumb  creatures  ?  Do 
they  not  receive  ideas  of  order  and  domestic 
economy  ?  Do  they  not  love  Mother  Earth, 
who  pays  us  so  freely  and  so  generously  for 
our  work  ?    And  does  not  this  love  tend  ta 
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check  the  growing  evil  of  emigration  from 
the  country  to  the  city  ? 

My  method  of  teaching  kindness  to  ani- 
mals has  the  advantage  of  in  no  way  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  routine  of  my  school. 
Two  days  in  the  week  all  our  lessons  are 
conducted  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
For  instance,  in  the  reading  class,  I  choose 
a  book  upon  animals,  and  always  find  time 
for  useful  instruction  and  good  advice.  My 
"copies"  for  writing  are  fafcts  in  natural 
history,  and  impress  upon  the  pupils  ideas  of 
justice  and  kindness  towards  useful  animals. 

In  written  exercises  in  spelling  and  com- 
position, I  teach  the  good  care  which  should 
be  taken  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  should  be  shown  them.  I  prove 
that,  by  not  overworking  them,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  in  clean  and  roomy  stables,  feed- 
ing them  well,  and  treating  them  kindly  and 
gently,  a  greater  profit  and  larger  crops  may 
be  obtained  than  by  abusing  them.  I  also 
speak,  in  this  connection,  of  certain  small 
animals  which,  although  in  a  wild  state,  are 
very  useful  to  farmers. 

In  arithmetic,  I  give  examples  in  domestic 
and  rural  economy,  and  thus  show  the  chil- 
dren, in  exact  figures,  the  amount  which 
may  be  made  by  farming  when  domestic 
animals  are  kindly  treated. 

Besides  all  this,  we  have  a  practical  con- 
versation on  two  afternoons  in  the  week, 
when  I  often  explain  the  law  against  cruelty 
to  animals. 

The  results  of  my  instruction  have  been, 
and  are,  exceedingly  satisfactory.  My  ideas 
have  deeply  impressed  my  pupils,  and  have 
exercised  the  best  influence  upon  their  lives 
and  characters.  Ever  since  I  have  intro- 
duced the  subject  into  my  school  I  have 
found  the  children  less  disorderly,  but,  in- 
stead, more  gentle  and  affectionate  towards 
each  other.  They  feel  more  and  more  kindly 
towards  animals,  and  have  entirely  given  up 
the  cruel  practice  of  robbing  nests  and  kill- 
ing small  birds.  They  are  touched  by  the 
suffering  and  misery  of  animals,  and  the 
pain  which  they  feel  when  they  see  them 
cruelly  used  has  been  the'  means  of  exciting 
other  persons  to  pity  and  compassion. 

My  lessons  reach  adults  through  the  ex- 
ample and  advice  of  the  children,  and  also 
by  the  following  method.  My  pupils  have 
a  book  containing  "Talks  about  Useful 
Animals.*'  By  my  advice,  the  book  is  taken 
home,  and  is  read  with  interest  in  the  winter 
evenings,  giving  rise  to  the  best  effects.  In 
my  evening  class  I  also  teach  adults  princi- 
ples of  kindness,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 


my  day-school,  and  with  the  same  success. 

The  best  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  my 
teaching  is  the  constitution  of  a  little  society 
formed  by  my  pupils,  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  put  in  practice  the  principles 
which  they  have  learned,  and  to  spread  them 
abroad. 

I  close  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  prin- 
ciples of  kindness  and  compassion  to  animals 
will  soon  be  taught  in  every  school. 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  POLICY. 


[^Concluded.'l 

IN  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  deficiencies 
in  our  normal  school  policy,  pointed  out 
in  my  two  previous  articles,  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  am  venturing  on  dangerous  ground, 
but  I  am,  nevertheless,  encouraged  to  ex- 
press my  views,  by  the  thought,  that  crude 
as  they  niay  be,  they  may  call  forth  those 
that  are  more  mature.  I  shall  take  for 
granted  that  th6  object  of  all  legislation  on 
this  subject  is  to  secure  for  every  school,  as 
soon  a^possible,  well  qualified  professional 
teachers.  Any  policy  that  does  not  aim  di- 
rectly at  this,  is  so  far  defective  and  objec- 
tionable. It  will  aid  us  in  determining  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  if  we  carefully  investi- 
gate the  causes  at  work  now,  that  tend  to 
deprive  schools  of  the  kind  of  teachers  in- 
dicated above.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
specific  data  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am, 
of  course,  obliged  to  depend  on  general  ob- 
servations and  causes  that  lie  on  the  very 
surface  of  things.  Confining  myself  to  such 
as  operate  on  male  teachers,  I  shall  not  err 
very  seriously  by  placing  first  on  the  list, 
the  low  salaries  paid  to  professional  teachers. 
I  say /r(^«j/V?«a/ teachers,  for  as  a  general 
thing,  novices  in  the  business  obtain  better 
compensation  in  this  than  in  almost  any 
other  occupation.  Hence  it  is  crowded  with 
young  men  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
profession  for  life,  but  only  until  they  see 
their  way  clear  to  enter  some  one  of  the 
other  professions,  which,  although  it  may  not 
pay  better  at  first,  yet  offers  greater  induce- 
ments in  the  future. 

All  this  is  different  with  the  teacher ;  his 
professional  knowledge,  acquired  by  f>amful 
experience,  in  most  districts  goes  for  noth- 
ing Nor  is  this  disregard  of  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  confined  to  the 
rural  districts ;  our  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges not  unfrequently  elevate  their  own 
students  immediately  after  graduation  into 
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the  professor's  chair.  The  consequence  of 
this  course  is  that  the  professional  teacher 
must  constantly  compete  with  incompetent, 
and  therefore  cheap  would-be  teachers,  who 
keep  his  salary  so  low  that  it  never  enables 
him  to  live  as  comfortably  as  the  same  ap- 
plication and  toil  in  another  calling  would 
do.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
holds  his  office  by  a  most  precarious  tenure, 
being  annually  subject  to  removal  without 
cause,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  persons  notori- 
ously incompetent  to  form  a  decent  opinion 
in  regard  to  a  teacher's  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  best 
qualified  teacher  in  the  state  applies  for  a 
common  school,  and  his  practice  of  teach- 
ing must  at  once  conform  to  the  views  of  six 
men  elected  for  any  other  reason  than  their 
knowledge  of  schools  and  of  the  principles  of 
education ;  or  else  he  must  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  if  not  before. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  almost  every 
high-minded,  conscientious  person  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  leave  the  business  in  which 
the  adept  must  be  dependent  on  the  whim  of 
the  ignoramus.  To  remedy  these  evils,  at  least 
in  part,  the  following  outline  is  pregented  : 

1.  All  appropriations  to  students  at  nor- 
mal schools  to  cease. 

2.  All  appropriations  made  to  normal 
schools  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  a 
voice  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  making  ap- 
pointments of  professors,  either  by  partici- 
pation in  their  election,  or  prescribing  their 
qualifications. 

3.  No  conferring  of  a  master's  degree  in 
less  than  five  years  after  graduating,  and  not 
then  except  after  a  rigid  examination  show- 
ing the  progress  made  since  graduation,  es- 
pecially in  subjects  pertaining  more  particu- 
larly to  the  profession.  These  examinations 
are  to  be  open  to  all  whether  graduates  or 
not;  and  the  master's  diploma  to  entitle 
the  holder  to  all  the  privileges  now  confer- 
red on  all  normal  school  graduates. 

4.  An  annual  pension  to  all  holding  this 
master's  diploma,  who  shall  have  taught 
twenty  consecutive  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  increasing  with  every 
successive  five  years,  in  such  a  manner  that 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  pension  would  be  a 
living  salary.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
such  aipolicy  would  tend  to  retain  persons 
in  the  profession ;  to  make  it  possible  to 
live  in  it  in  a  respectable  manner  after  hav- 
ing devoted  one's  best  years  to  its  service ; 
that  the  State  would  pay  its  money  only  to 
those  who  have  given  service,  and  not  to 
those  who  are  receiving  its  benefits. 


This  being  made  accessible  to  all,  under 
the  same  conditions,  whether  graduates *or 
not,  many  non-graduates  would  prepare 
themselves  for  the  exsunination,  and  all 
teaching  merely  until  something  better 
turns  up  would  soon  cease.  b. 


THE  CHEAP  COLLEGES. 


THE  great  mass  of  students  who  attend 
the  smaller  colleges  in  the  west  are,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  paying  part  at  least  of  their 
own  expenses.  These  smaller  colleges  abound 
in  the  farming  districts  ;  the  curriculum  lays 
the  foundation  at  least  of  knowledge  and 
gives  a  bias  to  scholarly  habits  of  thought ; 
the  rates  of  tuition  are  low,  and  boarding  in 
the  adjacent  villages  is  cheap.  The  tempta- 
tion to  elevate  himself  by  their  help  is  brought 
to  the  very  door  of  the  laboring  boy  who  has 
been  taught  at  the  district  school.  It  is  from 
this  class  of  boys  that  these  colleges  are  re- 
plenished ;  the  majority  of  younger  students 
who  enroll  their  names  in  the  autumn  have 
worked  in  the  field  since  May  to  earn  money 
to  keep  them  in  college  during  the  winter. 
After  the  first  two  years  have  been  conquered 
in  this  way,  the  young  fellow  goes  through 
the  usual  routine  of  teaching  and  study  alter- 
nately, until  he  has  gained  his  profession. 
The  conservative  scholar  of  course  protests 
against  such  an  education  as  inadequate, 
fragnjentary,  and  shallow ;  he  assures  us,  and 
truly,  that  the  graduate  of  an  ordinary  Amer- 
ican college  is  barely  fitted  to  begin  his  train- 
ing at  a  German  university;  that  the, mind, 
perpetually  annoyed  and  perplexed  by  pro- 
viding the  necessities  of  animal  life,  is  unfit 
to  receive  high  thought  or  yield  itself  to  the 
influence  of  knowledge  with  the  requisite 
healthy  tranquillity. 

All  of  which  is  true,  and  would  bear  upon 
the  case  if  the  after  life  of  the  American  stu- 
dent were  likely  to  be  passed  in  shades  of 
lettered  ease  in  profound  scientific  or  even 
philological  research.  But  our  farm-boy  has 
only  four  years  at  the  most  to  give  to  study, 
and  study  is  not  an  end  with  him  but  a 
means — the  weapon  with  which  a  hard,  prac- 
tical fight  for  bread  and  butter  is  to  be  fought. 
Every  fragment  of  mathematical,  scientific, 
or  even  classical  knowledge,  he  hopes  to  turn 
over  and  over  a  thousand  times ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  greater  his  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring them  is,  the  surer  will  be  his  hold  on 
thepi,  and  the  more  ready  will  be  his  coin- 
mand  of  them  for  imfpediate  use.  The  few 
profound    scholars  of  whom  America  can 
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boast  belonged  as  a  rule  to  an  affluent  class 
to  whom  learning  came  as  an  inheritance  and 
birthright  j  but  the  practical  men  who  have 
molded  the  politics,  the  social  life,  even  the 
thought  of  the  country,  the  Franldins,  Web- 
sters,  Clays,  Greeleys,  Lincolns,  earned  their 
knowledge  precisely  as  the  young  fellow  in 
the  Western  college  is  winning  his — ^by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  It  was  not  the  knowl- 
edge which  was  power  to  them,  but  the  self- 
denial,  the  patience,  the  obstinate  loyalty  to 
their  own  Idea,  the  "staying-power'*  ac- 
quired in  the  struggle  for  that  knowledge. 

Superficial  thinkers,  too,  who  sneer  at  the 
smattering  of  learning  bestowed  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  colleges,  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  softening,  ennobling  influence  of 
those  four  years  of  study  not  only  on  the  lad 
but  his  family.  Granted  that  in  a  few  years 
after  leaving  his  modest  little  Alma  Mater  he 
has  forgotten  the  uses  of  the  Greek  particles 
and  cannot  solve  the  simplest  algebraic  pro- 
blem ;  the  effect  of  that  early  struggle  for  a 
noble  purpose  has  elevated  his  whole  nature ; 
the  brief  association  with  scholarly  men  and 
the  glimpse  of  the  side  of  the  world  which 
is  not  business,  have  made  his  life  more  lib- 
eral, given  it  higher  significance  and  purpose. 
Any  oijC  conversant  with  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  this  country  will  know  the  difference 
between  the  clean,  sordid  farm-house,  where 
the  object  of  the  hatchet-faced  father  and 
mother  and  their  boorish  sons  is  to  eat  and 
work  to-day  and  prepare  victuals  and  food 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  a  like  farm-house 
to  which  the  boys  and  girls  return  in  vaca- 
tion from  college  or  school.  In  one  is  every 
sign  of  animal  stagnation  ;  in  the  other  are 
books,  magazines,  prints,  music,  every  cheer- 
ful indication  of  active  lives  keeping  step 
with  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  this 
general  elevation  and  widening  of  domestic 
life  that  tells  on  the  country,  after  all,  rather 
than  the  workof  any  individual,  be  he  Frank- 
lin or  Webster.  N,  K  Tribune. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


GIVEN  TO  CITY  EVENING  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Sum,  differ^ce  and  product  of  4-5  and  7-8, 
and  quotient  of  4-5  divided  by  7  8. 

2.  Sam,  difference  ancl  product  of  2.5  and  .0005, 
and  quotient  of  2.5  divided  by  .ocx>5. 

3.  Analytical  explanation  of  24  multiplied  by  7-12, 
and  of  6  divided  by  2-3. 

4.  How  many  tons  of  wheat  at  iji^  cts.  a  lb.  can 
be  bought  for  $3,500  ? 

5.  Bought  100  tons  of  sugar  at  10  cts.  a  lb.  and 
sold  if  at  15  cts.  a  lb.;  what  per  cent,  did  I  gain  ? 


6.  Interest  of  $125  for  i  year,  10  months  and  20 
days,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year  ? 

7.  Note  of  $1,000,  given  April  3d,  1871,  at  12  per 
cent,  a  year;  paid  on  this  note,  May  13th,  1872, 
$500;  amount  due  April  21st,  1872? 

8.  Bought  mining  stock  at  $250  a  share,  and  sold 
it  at  $50  a  share ;  per  cent,  of  loss  ? 

9.  Find  one-third  of  5  miles  10  rods  ii  feet  and 
9  inches. 

10.  Analytical  explanation  of  5.754  divided  by  8. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  5  most  important  seaport  cities  in  the 
United  States;  5  largest  rivers;  5  bays  important 
in  navigation. 

2.  Why  is  the  climate  in  the  Polar  regions  colder 
than  in  the  equatorial  ?  Why  are  the  days  and  nights 
longer? 

3.  What  are  the  5  leading  exports  of  California? 
Of  France? 

4.  Where  are  the  following :  Hongkong  ?  Yoko- 
hama?    Marseilles?     Manilla?     Sydney? 

5.  Day  and  night  are  caused  by  what?  The 
changes  of  seasons,  by  what  ? 

6.  Name  10  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches ;  name  10  cities  on  the  line  of  railroad 
travel  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston. 

7.  Name  5  seas  in  and  around  Europe;  5  near 
Asia;  5  chief  rivers  of  Europe;  5  chief  rivers  of 
Asia. 

8.  In  round  numbers  state  about  the  population  of 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 

9.  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

10.  What  causes  the  trade  winds  ?  On  what  part 
of  the  globe  do  they  blow  ? 

HISTORY. 

1.  Why  was  Fort  Du  Quesne  an  important  military 
point  ? 

2.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress assemble  ? 

3.  Who  was  King  of  England  in  1776? 

4.  What  was  the  Alabama^  and  how  much  did 
England  pay  to  the  United  States  in  settlement  of 
the  "  Alabama  Claims." 

5.  What  was  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war 
of  181 2?     When  and  where  was  it  fought? 

6.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  begin,  and 
when  did  it  end? 

7.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Revolution  begin,  and 
when  did  it  end  ? 

8.  Name  four  statesmen  distinguished  in  Ameri- 
can history;  four  military  commanders. 

9.  What  purchases  of  land  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  since  its  existence  as  a  Republic  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Correct  the  following  examples  of  bad  English, 
selected  from  the  compositions  of  the  First  Grade 
Grammar  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  schools : 

(I)  "  There  is  now  about  twelve  thousand  of  these 
Chinese  heathens  in  this  city."  (2)  •*  The  Chinese 
work  almost  for  nothing."  (3)  »*  The  nicest  kind 
of  languages  are  the  Romanic."  (4)  "  The  best 
horses'  come  from  Arabia,  where  they  are  found  in 
vast  quantities."  (5)  "There  are  a  great  many 
dairies  in  the  country,  where  there  is  any  amount  of 
cows." 

2.  Change  the  following  sentence,  first,  into  a  com- 
plex sentence,  and  next,  into  a  simple  sentence: 
"The  sea  sppnt  its  fury,  and  then  it  became  calm." 

3.  Brief  analysis  of  the  following  sentence :  "The 
squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning." 
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4.  Parse  according  to  brief  mode,  each  word  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

5.  When  is  it  better  English  to  use  the  relative 
"Mtf/"  rather  than  ''who''  or  "  which T 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  shall  znd, 
will  to  express  merely  future  time  ? 

7.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  Bursty 
ride,  break ,  catch,  drink,  (Note, — When  the  verb 
has  two  forms,  give  both.) 

8.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  think.  Indicative  Mood, 
Passive  Voice. 

9.  Compare  excellent,  remote,  lovely,  better,  next, 
last,  ill,  perfect,  dead,  white, 

10.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  verbatim  et  liters 
atim,  of  a  literary  effort  by  a  boy  in  one  of  the  First 
Grade  Grammar  classes  in  this  city :  Put  into  toler- 
able English. 

A  Profession  or  a  trade. 

A  Profession  and  a  trade  is  very  little  differance, 
A  proffession  is  a  declaration  a  vocation  and  a  trade 
is  what  you  carry  on  as  Commerce  and  manufacture, 
Some  trades  are  a  very  dirty  work  while  others  is 
neat  and  clean. 

A  profession  is  a  very  light  job,  and  does  not  kneed 
much 'skill.  I  think  I  will  be  a  tradesman.  There 
are  very  much  traffice  between  here  and  several  other 
ports.  A  dentist  is  a  profession  a  doctor  is  one  &c 
and  Engineer  is  a  trade  a  tailor  is  one  &c. 

SPELLING. 

Synonym,  exhausted,  exonerate,  kerosene,  com- 
mitted, forfeited,  vignette,  malicious,  excessive, 
blamable,  chargeable,  movable,  terrible,  beauteous, 
criticise,  advertise,  exhibit,  calico,  monkeys,  living, 
paragraph,  privilege,  fuchsia,  dahlia,  politician,  vic- 
tuals, syringe,  business,  until,  altogether,  always,  let- 
tuce, mortise,  tortoise,  indelible,  spermaceti,  worsted, 
irrigate,  alpaca,  spherical,  technical,  miracle,  taciturn, 
raspberry,  chestnut,  occasionally,  maintenance,  face- 
tious, pernicous,  initiate. 


'  THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH,  GIVING 
PLACE  TO  NEW." 


BY  MISS  ELEANOR  BEEBE. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  two  scenes  to 
show  you.  The  first  is  somewhat  shadowy,  but  call 
Memory  to  your  aid.  She  will  quicken  your  sight, 
and  make  the  forms  visible,  in  spite  of  this  glimmer- 
ing half-light, — "  the  hght  of  other  days.*' 

A  room  with  bare,  white  walls,  their  sameness  re- 
lieved only  by  cracks  and  stains,  though  the  ceiling 
is  more  elaborate  in  ornament,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  certain  boys  skilled  in  the  fascinating  art  of  "throw- 
ing spit-balls;  "  there  are  rows  of  benches  and 
desks;  the  seats,  narrow  and  slippery,  slope  the 
wrong  way,  and  are  easier  to  fall  off"  from,  than  to  sit 
on !  On  the  smallest  benches,  nearest  the  platform, 
sit  the  "  ab-c  scholars."  One  of  these  little  "  per- 
petual motions,"  that  one  absently  kicking  the  desk, 
and  chewing  her  apron-string,  shall  be  the  prominent 
figure  in  the  scene,  for  in  her  "hopes  and  fears,"  her 
"  smiles  and  tears,"  memory  constrains  me  to  feel 
peculiar  interest.  She  wonders  vaguely  at  the  strange- 
ness of  school,  where  everything  is  wrong  that  she 
likes  to  do.  She  mustn't  talk,  she  mustn't  walk,  nor 
even  squirm  ;  she  mustn't  look  out  of  the  window, 
nor  behind  her,  nor  anywhere  but  straight  ahead,  at 
that  dismal  blackboard.  "  O  dear  !  there  are  so  many 


*  mustn'ts  here !  "  Then  the  "  musts  "  are  no  better. 
With  other  little  martyrs  she  must  stand  before  the 
teacher  to  learn,  at  the  point  of  the  pen-knife,  the 
queer  names  of  many  ugly  little  black  things. in  a 
book,  that  look  very  much  alike,  and  "  after  that  the 
deluge,"  in  the  shape  of  so  many  more  smaller 
marks,  looking  more  alike,  and  more  puzzling  than 
the  first  set ;  her  ideas  concerning  them  all  are  as 
clear  and  her  interest  as  strong  as  yours  in  the  Chi- 
nese alphabet.  She  must  stand  there  perfectly  still, 
with  hands  behind  her,  awaiting  her  turn  till  she  is 
all  one  ache,  and  longs  to  "  hippity-hop  "  to  the  door 
and  back  again ;  and  possessed  by  the  fascination 
which  the  grotesque  and  startling  has  for  us  all,  she 
dwells  on  this  thought  and  wonders  how  the  teacher 
would  look,  and  what  terrible  punishment  would  be 
hers  if  she  did  the  monstrous  thing— till  called  back 
to  reality  by  a  sharp  word.  Then  she  must  look  at 
that  dreary  page  till  the  letters,  seen  through  the 
tears  in  the  tired  eyes,  run  together  and  grow  large. 
Sometimes  how  hard  it  is  not  to  "laugh  out  loud." 
Mouth  and  hand  pressed  tightly  over  it,  can't  hold  it' 
all  in,  and  a  smothered  but  unmistakable  titter 
squeezes  through  the  fingers,  causing  the  eyes  at  the 
desk  to  look  up,  as  suddenly  as  her  wax  doll's  do 
when  she  pulls  the  string.  She  is  sentenced  to 
"  stand  on  the  floor."  The  pillory  could  have  been 
no  worse  to  the  Puritan  transgressors,  than  is  that 
punishment  to  her.  She  hesitates ;  that  spot  on  the 
platform  seems  a  long,  long  way  off".  But  the  stern, 
iinpitying  face  is  waiting,  and  she  walks  slowly  up— 
those  poor  little  legs,  so  full  of  dance  that  they  sel- 
dom walk,  now  weak  and  heavy.  She  turns  and 
faces  the  eyes  that  stare  from  every  seat,  and  they 
hurt  worse  than  blows ;  and  yet  the  scholars  seem 
so fai  off*-— she  is  not  "of  them"  now;  in  her  dis- 
grace she  is  alone  in  the  world.  She  "  stands  on  the 
floor"  often,  afterwards,  and  learns  to  laugh  and 
make  faces  behind  her  book  with  as  much  hardihood 
as  any  one.  But  the  pressure  of  that  shame,  so 
cruelly  outweighing  the  wrong  done,  and  the  hot 
bitterness  and  rage  it  raised  in  the  child-heart — such 
things  leave  scars.  And  yet  the  teacher  was  uncon- 
scious of  cruelty ;  to  her,  it  was  but  a  trifle.  Lecky 
says  "  most  cruelty  springs  from  callousness,  which 
is  simply  dullness  of  imagination."  She  was  but 
one  of  the  many  bunglers  in  the  world,  with  "  good 
intentions"  and  uncultivated  imaginations.  Then, 
too,  she  was  limited  by  a  bungling,  unwieldy  school 
system* 

Again,  this  little  "  irrepressible  "  tells  Kitty  that 
"my  mammi's  going  to  make  my  doll  some  truly 
shoes,  out  of  leather,"  but  her  happiness  is  quickly 
quenched;  she  has  whispered,  and  must  stay  after 
school.  After  that,  she  is  under  a  cloud,.which  deep- 
ens and  closes  in,  when  school  is  done,  and  the  freed 
ones  leave  the  step  with  a  spring  and  a  shout,  while 
she,  with  other  delinquents,  remain  *  kept  lag.'  Anx- 
ious, and  filled  with  gloomy  thoughts,  two  minutes 
are  an  hour  to  her.  "  What' 11  mamma  think,  'cause 
I  don't  come  ?  "  "  Maybe  I'll  have  to  stay  here  till 
the  dark  comes,  and  then  how  can  I  find  the  way 
home  ?  "  Fear  takes  possession  of  her  at  this  thought, 
and  she  breaks  out  in  .a  wail  of  utter  misery.  She 
has  learned  a  lesson — not  that  she  mustn't  whisper, 
but  that  she  mustn't  let  the  teacher  see  her  whisper. 
She  has  learned  by  heart  the  word  "deception" 
(which  is  so  hard  to  unlearn,)  before  her  lips  can 
spell  <•  cat." 

Now  let  the  curtain  fall  on  this  scene  from  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne."    The  ideal  pupil  is  no  longer  a  piece 
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of  six-hour  cloclcwork,  adjusted  to  certain  fixed 
movements,  warranted  not  lo  look  at  anything  but 
book,  slate,  and  blackboard,  and  to  utter  only  such 
truths  as  are  set  forth  in  the  authorized  series  of 
text-books.  No;  the  little  child  of  to-day  is  not  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  most  of  his  nerves  and  muscles 
(yes,  and  a  great  part  of  his  brain,  too,)  at  home. 
He  is  not  punished  for  bringing  his  nature  with  him 
to  school.  His  craving  for  action  is  recognized,  and 
he  may  feel,  think,  and  do. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present 
my  second  picture,  "  A  Garden  Scene,  in  the  Light 
of  MorniAg." 

The  plants  are  little  children.  No  denied,  frown- 
ed-down  expre»sion,  dulls  their  faces ;  all  are  spright- 
ly, interested,  natural.  A  tasteful,  airy  room — no 
books,  as  you  observe — they  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  in  such  small  hands ;  we  let  babies  creep  be- 
fore we  urge  them  to  walk.  But  here  are  blocks  of 
various  forms,  sticks,  slates,  balls,  specimens  of  work 
in  clay,  perforating,  drawing,  etc. ;  ample  proof  that 
means  are  provided  for  beginning  a  liberal  culture. 
You  see  here  beautiful,  suggestive,  and  refined  sur- 
roundings, and  the  guidance  of  a  friend,  delicate  in 
perception,  and  quick  in  sympathy,  who  can  make 
learning  the  delight  it  was  meant  to  be. 

A  vigorous  clapping  of  hands  is  the  welcome  given 
the  fascinating  "  weaving."  How  they  enjoy  the 
bright  colors  and  the  pretty  effects  wrought  with 
them.  Their  sense  of  number  is  exercised,  and  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance — those  world-moving  levers 
— are  strengthened.  When,  by  direction,  certain 
patterns  have  been  woven  correctly,  a  design  may 
be  invented.  Then  the  look  of  the  successful  little 
inventor  is  good  to  see;  that  uplifted,  exultant  feel- 
ing so  clearly  shining  through,  is  surely  akin  to  the 
glowing  emotion  of  the  greatest  artist  whose  brush 
has  interpreted  his  heavenly  visions. 

Before  these  child-minds  and  bodies  become  sated, 
a  change  is  made;  and  now,  perhaps,  little  rings, 
and  half- rings  are  given  them  and  graceful  outlines 
grow  beneath  the  busy  fingers.  Even  maturity  may 
delight,  as  I  can  testif>%  in  drawing  from  the  infinite 
stores  of  beauty  to  which  these  rings  are  a  key. 

Have  you  noticed  that  often  some  little  one,  in 
addressing  the  <*  gartner  "  makes  the  mistake  of  call- 
ing her  "  mamma  ?  "  Can  you  remember,  in  your 
hrst  school  days,  ever  feeling  the  least  tendency  to 
make  that  blunder  ?  And  is  It  not  a  genuine  and 
delicate  compliment  to  both  system  and  teacher  ? 

Another  occupation  which,  though  too  difficult  to 
the  youngest,  is  an  ever  fresh  pleasure  to  those  more 
advanced,  is  paper-cutting  and  mounting.  The  de- 
sire common  to  childhood  to  use  the  scissors,  is  here 
safely  indulged. 

One  or  two  cuts  are  made  in  paper  folded  into 
triangles,  twice.  This  is  analysis ;  now  comes  syn- 
thesis. A  pretty  foundation  figure  is  revealed ;  this 
figure  and  the  clippings  are  gummed  upon  a  square 
of  colored  paper  or  card-board.  You  look  on  while 
the  absorbed  little  worker  compares  the  cuttings  and 
combines  them  with  careful  precision,  and  you  real- 
ize how  rich  in  surprises  these  little  square  pieces  of 
paper  are ;  what  unexpected  effects  one  cut  can  pro- 
duce. As  you  share  the  keen  pleasure  in  the  beau- 
tiful figure  completed,  you  will  see  bright  meanings 
— law,  harmony,  truth — three  different  sides  of  tne 
same  prisms,  which  light  up  half  forgotten  ideas  in 
the  obscurity  of  your  mind ;  your  old  knowledge  of 

geometry,  that  monarch  of  space  that  enters  into  the 
ttilding  of  a  playhouse,  and  of  a  solar  system  !  and 


of  crystallization,  and  its  beautiful  forms,  so  varied 
yet  fixed,  and  its  mysterious  laws  and  relations. 
Then  you  are  reminded  of  a  thought  of  Emerson's : 
"  The  universe  is  represented  in  every  one  of  its  par- 
ticles;" and  now  you  see  that  this  little  child,  in 
his  work  with  these  symbolic  forms,  is  touching  one 
point  in  an  infinite  circle  of  nature. 

I've  shown  you  little  more  than  the  outline  of  this 
scene,  so  full  of  cheer  and  promise.  But  does  not 
even  this  glimpse  make  you  sigh  with  me,  ''  I  would 
I  were  a  child  again,  to  begin  in  this  age  o|  awaken- 
ings, on  the  road  of  broader  and  nobler  culture !  " 
**  Life  creations  in  these  later  years  ?  "  .If  we  only 
belonged  to  the  bulbous  species  of  plants,  this  cramp- 
ed, awkward  growth  could  be  let  to  die  down  and 
spring  up  again  from  the  root,  in  a  vigorous,  sound, 
fuU-blooming  life.  But  since  this  cannot  be,  may 
this  sense  of  loss  in  our  lives  make  us  so  much  the 
more  earnest,  that,  in  these  young  lives  which  we 
can  care  for  and  help,  shall  be  wholeness  for  our 
stint,  and  by-and-by  "  the  full  corn  in  the  ear"  for  our 
blight. — N,  E.  journal  of  Education, 
^ 

HOW  SHOULD  OUR  GIRLS  BE  EDUCATED? 


THE  changes  constantly  transpiring  in  the  world's 
great  field  of  labor  render  this  a  question  of 
importance.  In  fact  it  is  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  The  day  thnt  required  the  education  of  our 
girls  to  be  only  such  as  fitted  them  for  household 
duties  seemed  to  have  passed,  and  most  cheerfully 
we  number  it  with  the  past.  The  fields  of  labor  for 
women  are  fast  multiplying;  they  are  finding  their 
way  into  all  institutions  of  learning  that  will  in  any 
way  widen  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  Away 
back,  when  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  muscle  was 
more  essential  than  brains  in  the  capacity  of  teacher, 
female  teachere  were  far  in  the  minority.  Now,  of 
the  221,000  teachers  in  the  United  States,  over  half 
are  women.  In  1870,  nine  professors'  chairs  in  our 
medical  colleges  were  filled  by  females.  We  also 
have  female  teachers  in  our  agricultural  schools,  and 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  are  employed  as  professors 
in  other  colleges  proper. 

The  doors  of  institutions  of  learning  hitherto  closed 
to  females  are  now  opened  wide  for  their  reception. 
In  1870,  there  was  upwards  of  24,000  female  students 
in  our  colleges,  more  than  double  that  in  i860.  In 
short,  they  have  found  their  way  into  our  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  agriculture,  theology,  and  all,  per- 
haps, save  that  of  military  development.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  girls  can,  then,  be  considered  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  no  doubt  the  statistics  of,  say,  1880, 
will  present  figures  on  female  education  both  won- 
derful and' satisfactory. 

Aside  from  the  new  field  of  labor  now  being 
opened  up  for  the  hands  and  hearts  of  females,  there 
have  always  been  the  strongest  reasons  for  a  high  cul- 
ture of  female  intellect.  Woman  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  man's  first  and  great  instructress, 
and  just  in  the  proportion  as  she  is  better  fitted  to 
lay  the  great  foundation  on  which  is  afterward  reared 
the  best  intellectual  super-structures,  just  in  that  pro- 
portion will  society  be  elevated,  vice  discountenanced 
and  the  principles  of  true  refinement  advanced. 
Many  another  man,  like  the  lamented  Lincoln,-  can 
say,  •*  I  owe  all  that  I  am  to  my  mother."  Many  a 
snare  has  been  robbed  of  its  prey  by  the  counsels  of 
an  intelligent  mother  or  sister.  In  brief,  woman 
frames  the  characters  of  the  human  family.  Let  her 
be  educated  on  this  basis. — Supt,  C.  C.  Taylor. 
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Be  Heady. 

i9*  All  applications  for  space  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Educational  Hall  must  be  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  at  Harrisburg,  by  April 
1st,  and  all  material  intended  for  exhibition  must 
reach  the  Centennial  Grounds,  Philadelphia, by  April 
20th.  Send,  prepaid,  by  express,  directed  to  the 
*<  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Educational 
Hall,  Centennial  Grounds,  Philadelphia.'' 


CENTENNIAL  MATTERS. 


DURING  the  past  month  the  work  of 
preparing  for  the  educational  display 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  has  been 
pushed  forward  with  commendable  energy  in 
all  directions.  The  building  is  well  under 
way,  and  the  contractors  say  it  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time  agreed  upon,  the  15th  of 
April.  Elsewhere  we  present  a  lithograph 
of  it,  together  with  a  ground  plan.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  build- 
ing and  its  location  in  the  grounds  could  not 
be  finer.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
contributions  published  elsewhere,  the  school 
boards  in  some  sections  of  the  state  have  been 
very  liberal.  They  have  our  sincerest  thanks, 
and  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  theiraction. 
The  preparation  of  material  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, too,  goes  on,  in  many  places,  with  in- 
creasing zeal.  Nearly  all  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  will  present  contributions. 
A  number  of  our  cities  and  counties  are  pre- 
paring displays,  some  of  them  very  fine  ones. 
All  our  commercial  houses  dealing  in  school 
merchandise,  have  applied  for  space.  Kgood 
display  is  already  assured  ;  whether  it  will 
be  such  a  display  as  Pennsylvania  can  and 
ought  to  make,  remains  to  be  seen.  Never 
before  has  such  an  opportunity  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  for  the  cause  of  education  been 
offered  an  American  state  as  now  lies  before 
Pennsylvania ;  no  such  opportunity  may  oc- 
cur again  for  centuries — will  we  improve  it 
as  we  should  ?  Dare  we  let  it  pass  and  hold 
up  our  heads  longer  in  the  face  of  men  ?  For- 
getting all  that  is  selfish,  we  want  one  strong, 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  we  will  win  a 
proud  victory  for  the  state  and  for  ourselves. 


OUR   STATUS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  is 
built  with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of 
the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 
So  far  as  provision  is  made  for  a  distinctive 
educational  exhibit  in  the  Main  Exhibition 
building,  it  is  intended  that  each  state  should 
occupy  an  alloted  extent  of  space.  The 
proper  share  of  this  space  for  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been  about  600  square  feet.  This 
was  seen  to  be  much  too  small  for  our  exhibit; 
and  we  simply  shifted  our  location  to  a  build- 
ing outside  erected  by  ourselves,  with  our 
own  money.  As  the  matter  now  stands  our 
exhibition  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  main 
exhibition  and  iaso  recognized  by  the  proper 
authorities.  It  would  have  been  a  Pennsyl- 
vania exhibition  if  we  had  occupied  with  it^ 
an  allotted  alcove,  containing  600  square  feet, 
in  the  Main  Building  ;  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  now  that  we  will  fill  with  it  a  building 
of  our  own  with  20,000  square  feet. 

MORE   MONEY. 

The  contract  cost  of  our  building  is  ^12,- 
000.  Four  bids  were  received  for  erecting 
it;  one  for  ^14,450,  one  for  ^14,145,  one  for 
^i3)45o,  and  one  for  ^12,000.  The  firm  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded,  Messrs. 
Peters  and  Burger,  erected  the  Woman^s 
Pavilion,  the  extension  of  Art  Gallery, 
the  Boiler  houses,  &c.,  and  have  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed  on  the 
grounds.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, ^12,000,  the  furniture,  gas  fixtures, 
shelving,  cases,  tables,  expressage,  preparing 
and  fitting  up,  will  cost  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  more,  and  in  addition  there  must  be 
a  heavy  running  account  of  expenses  during 
the  whole  time  the  Exhibition  shall  remain 
open.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  pay  out  a  sin- 
gle dollar  in  salaries.  All  the  work  of  pre- 
paring  for  the  exhibition  and  managing  it  will 
be  done  as  a  gratuity.  Ten  or  fifteen  thous- 
and dollars  will  be  contributed  in  this  way. 
But  with  all  the  ecoi(iomy  that  can  be  used 
and  all  the  work  that  can  be  gratui- 
tously done,  we  shall  come  out  in  debt  un- 
less the  school  boards  that  have,  as  yet,  done 
nothing,  shall  send  us  contributions.  We 
counted  upon  their  aid  in  undertaking  the 
enterprise.  Many  of  them  had  urged  us  for- 
ward ;  some  would  have  reproached  us  if 
nothing  had  been  done.  And  now,  only  let 
the  amount  already  contributed  by  the  boards 
that    have    pioneered    this    movement,  be 
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doubled^  and  we  shall  feel  that  the  school  inter- 
ests of  the  state  have  paid  the  debt  of  patriot- 
ism they  owe  to  the  Ceiitenniial.  Surely,  the 
times  are  not  so  hard  but  that  a  five-dioWdx 
contribution  for  such  a  purpose  can  be  spared 
by  every  school  board  in  the  state. 

MORE  WORK. 

But  a  few  weeks  longer  remain  for  pre- 
paration, and  yet  there  are  institutions,  local- 
ities and  individuals  who  ought  to  have  been 
at  work  long  ago  that  are  just  beginning. 
No  words  that  we  can  use  are  strong  enough 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  to  the  school  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  country.  Sweden  has  erected  a  school 
house  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  asked  us  to 
compete  with  her  ?  Shall  we  not  do  it  ?  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Switzerland  send  school 
material  thousands  of  miles  to  compare  with 
ours.  Can  any  of  us  fold  our  hands  com- 
placently and  permit  laurels  to  be  won  by 
other  nations  that  should  decorate  our  own 
brows  ?  More  work  is  needed — ^work  more 
earnest,  more  self-sacrificing,  more  enthusi- 
astic. 

A  few  superintendents  and  teachers  com- 
plain that  they  are  willing  to  work  but  h)ave 
no  money.  We  believe  that  an  earnest  effort 
will  bring  the  money.  In  a  general  way  help 
can  be  had  from  boards  of  school  directors ; 
but  if  not,  subscriptions  can  be  taken  up 
among  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  or  a  few 
patriotic,  public-spirited  citizens,  if  properly 
asked,  will  contribute  the  necessary  funds. 
Let  not  obstacles  of  this  kind  stand  in  the 
way  of  doing  what  ought  to,be  done.  They 
are  not  insuperable. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  adopted  for  our  exhibi- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Official  department. 
So  far  as  practicable,  committees  composed 
of  persons  specially  qualified  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  arranging  the  exhibit 
in  each  class.  Special  contributions  for  each 
class  are  solicited.  Single  articles  of  merit 
will  be  received  with  thanks.  The  West 
Chester  High  School  will  send  us  a  fine  foun- 
tain for  our  department  of  **  School  Orna- 
mentation." Who  will  be  the  next  to  con- 
tribute to  it  ? 

EXHIBITION   OF   METHODS. 

The  Assembly  Room  in  our  exhibition 
building  is  48  ft.  by  48  ft.  It  will  be  seated 
and  have  a  platform,  desk,  &c.  Here  there 
may  be  meetings  and  conferences  of  teachers. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  room  originally 
was  to  provide  a  place  for  an-  exhibition  of 
methods  of  teaching  by  classes.  It  was 
thought  that  teachers  in  and  near  Philadel- 


phia could  bring,  on  stated  days,  portions  of 
their  classes  and  show  to  all  who  might  de- 
sire to  witness  the  exercises  their  methods  of 
teaching.  We  still  have  faith  in  this  plan. 
By  it  can  be  exhibited  the  life  of  the  school 
room  in  a  way  that  no  mere  dead  display  of 
school  material  can  equal.  The  discourage- 
ment we  have  met  with  is  that  teachers  are 
unwilling  to  try  it.  But  so  anxious*  are  we 
in  regard  to  the  matter  that  applications  for 
the  use  of  the  room  and  for  time  are  once 
more  earnestly  solicited.  Pioneers  in  this 
new  field  are  wanted.  Who  will  lead  the  ad- 
vance ?  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  all 
means.     We  believe  it  will  be  successful. 

The  next  number  of  The  Journal  yr'xW  tell 
our  readers  that  our  Educational  Building  has 
been  completed,  and  that  the  materials  are 
all  on  hand  with  which  to  make  the  display. 
If  anything  is  lacking,  we  shall  pity  him 
whose  fault  it  is  found  to  be  ! 


Those  who  would  like  to  know  the  cause 
of  Horaq^  Mann's  great  success  as  a  school 
officer  should  read  the  brief  sketch  of  his 
labors  printed  in  this  number.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  but  many  are  that  without  pro- 
ducing great  results.  He  worked  intelli- 
gently, enthusiastically,  devotedly.  The 
great  secret  of  his  success,  indeed,  was  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  consecration  to  his 
work  was  complete.  All  private  ends  were 
lost  sight  of,  all  selfish  purposes  swallowed 
up,  in  the  one  great  object  he  had  in  view, 
the  improvement  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
systern.  His  whole  course  is  a  model  for  all 
those  in  similar  positions.  To  the  follower 
of  his  bright  example  failure  is  impossible. 
Enemies  may  spring  up  in  his  path  as  they 
sprang  up  in  the  path  of  Horace  Mann,  but 
their  attacks  will  harm  him  not.  He  may  be 
misunderstood,  abused,  maligned ;  but  cer- 
tain victory  will  rest  upon  his  banners  at  the 
end  of  his  career. 


Professor  Wilkinson's  article  on  "  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Common  Schools,"  pub- 
lished elsewhere,  contains  some  excellent 
suggestions.  His  experience  as  to  the  value 
of  using  the  best  authors  in  the  old -time 
"parsing"  lessons  corresponds  with  our 
own.  We  studied  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
Cowper's  "Task,"  and  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts  "  in  this  way,  and  more  profitable 
work  we  never  did  in  our  whole  school 
course.  The  words  were  not  only  parsed, 
but  the  text  was  construed,  the  meaning  was 
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evolved,  the  elegant  turns  of  language  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  beauty  of  the  senti- 
ment was  impressed  upon  our  hearts.  The 
drill  was  admirable,  both  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  in  the  culture  of  the  judgment  and 
taste.  Do  we  not,  by  our  modern  methods 
of  studying  grammar,  overdo  the  work  of 
analysis?  Is  it  not  possible  to  analyze  a  sen- 
tence until  there  is  no  longer  life  or  beauty 
in  it  ?  In  the  times  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Wilkinson,  we  did  not  cut  up  our  work  so 
fine,  we  did  not  spend  so  much  time  in  iden- 
tifying and  characterizing  linguistic  atoms, 
as  is  now  the  custom ;  but  we  read  more, 
had  a  larger  experience  in  literature,  gathered 
more  honey  from  a  greater  variety  of  choice 
flowers.  

Several  leading  teachers  have  recently 
sent  us  letters  stating  cases  in  which  perma- 
nent certificates  were  given  to  persons  not 
qualified  to  receive  them.  If  this  has  been 
done  in  any  county  we  have  no  defence  to 
njake  for  those  guilty  of  the  wrong.  But  no 
permanent  certificate  can  be  granted  in  a 
county  without  the  written  approval  of 
boards  of  directors,  superintendent,  and  the 
teachers'  committee  on  permanent  certifi- 
cates; and  this  arrangement  secures,  in  a 
general  way,  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  applicants.  Mistakes  have 
doubtless  been  made,  in  certain  instances 
favoritism  may  have  been  shown,  but  per- 
fection is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  a  work 
like  this  as  in  any  other. 

"A  Director"  who  would  discontinue 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  all  our  public 
schools,  writes  us  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of 
allowing  children  whose  parents  or  them- 
selves are  conscientious  against  taking  part 
in  them,  to  leave  the  school  room  before  the 
religious  exercises  take  place.     He  says  : 

"  In  that  case,  for  not  thinking  or  feeling  as  others, 
they  would  be  turned  out  in  the  cold  or  rain  to  go 
home  alone,  or  wait  until  their  more  religious  school- 
mates come  out  from  their  devotions." 

To  this  objection  we  reply  that  it  is  wholly 
imaginary.  The  plan  as  advocated  in  The 
Journal  of  keeping  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  sacred  and 
inviolate  the  rights  of  conscience,  makes  no 
unjust  discrimination  against  anybody.  It 
grants  no  special  privileges  to  the  children 
who  remain  in  the  school  room  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  none  to  those 
who  may  go  out  before  the  reading  begins. 
Both  cla  ses  do  as  they  wish.  There  is  no 
compulsion — no  constraint.  The  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  a  pupil  are  regarded,'and 


he  goes  out  as  a  right ;  the  importance  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  recognized, 
and  such  pupils  as  choose  remain  to  receive 
it.  Surely,  such  a  plan,  wisely  administered, 
does  not,  as  **  A  Director"  alleges,  nurture 
a  sectarian  character  that  will  work  deplora- 
ble results.  It  has  been  tried  in  many  places ; 
and  instead  of  any  bad  consequences  flowing 
from  it,  it  has  overcome  difficulties  that 
seemed  insurmountable,  and  restored  peace 
and  good-will  to  neighborhoods  previously 
distracted  by  bitter  feuds.  A  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  never  con- 
sent to  remove  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools;  a  smaller  number  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  having  it  read  in  them ; 
both  classes  pay  taxes  and  patronize  the 
schools  ;  let  us  so  act  as  to  respect  the  con- 
victions of  all,  and  have  peace. 


From  the  first,  we  believe,  the  Grangers 
have  been  favorable  to  education.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  man  or  body  of 
men  having  in  view  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  labor  and  the  elevation  of  those  who 
toil  could  do  otherwise  than  incorporate  the 
education  of  the  masses  as  an  article  in  their 
creed.  The  more  the  question  is  examined 
the  clearer  it  will  be  seen  that  the  key  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes  the 
world  over  is  to  educate  them.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  Grangers  have  in  view  the  pro- 
tection of  the  producer,  the  elevation  of  the 
laborer,  an  enlightened  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  will  compel  them  to  join  hands  heart- 
ily with  the  friends  of  universal  education. 
The  following  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  State  Grange,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  will  show  that  those  inter- 
ested appreciate  the  situation  : 

That  we  deem  the  education  of  our  youth  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  good  of  our 
country,  and  that  we  do  mo>t  heartily  invite  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  oar 
schools,  and  that  your  committee  desires  to  call  more 
particular  attention  to  that  special  duty  of  patrons  to 
see  that  none  but  competent  men  be  chq^en  as  school 
directors,  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at  heart, 
and  that  politics  be  entirely  ignored. 


THE  FIRST  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 


THERE  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  first  Sabbath-school  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  was  established  at  Eph- 
rata,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  Of 
this  school  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice  writes  to 
the  Sunday  School  World  as  follows  : 

Among  the  earliest  Saturday  Sabbath -schools  of 
this  country,  that  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  has   long  held  a 
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prominent  place.  The  late  Mr.  Pardee,  in  his  Sab- 
bath-school  Index ^  mentions  it  as  "  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  of  which  we  have  any  authentic^  definite  and 
detailed  account,  extending  over  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century.''  This  statement  might  lead  sotne  to 
suppose  that  there  is  quite  a  full  history  of  the  school 
now  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  clearly  known  in 
what  year  the  school  was  organized,  precisely  how  it 
was  conducted,  nor  whether  it  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly from  its  organization  to  its  final  discontinuance, 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  when  the  building  in 
which  it  was  held  was  given  up  for  an  army  hospital. 

The  Sabbath -school  was  first  proposed  and  com- 
menced by  Ludwig  Hacker  (Hoecker),  or  "  Brother 
Obed,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  a  secular  school  established  at  Ephrata, 
under  the  direction  of  the  German  Seventh-Day  Bap 
tists,  a  denomination  which  separated  from  the 
Dunkers,  or  German  Baptists,  in  1728,  under  Conrad 
Beissel,  who  adopted  the  observance  of  the  seventh, 
instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

Beissel  and  many  of  his  associates  were  men  of 
education,  and  they  established,  at  a  very  early 
period,  a  secular  school,  which  soon  gained  such  an 
honorable  reputation  that  many  young  men  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  sent  there  to  be 
educated.  Ludwig  Hacker  came  to  Kphrata,  in 
1739,  as  a  teacher  of  this  school. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival,  probably  in  1740,  he 
projected  and  commenced  a  school  in  the  afternoons 
of  their  Sabbaths,  "  to  give  instruction  to  the  indi- 
gent children,  who  were  kept  from  regular  school  by 
employments  which  their  necessities  obliged  them  to 
be  engaged  at  during  the  week,  as  well  as  to  give  re- 
/igious  instruction  to  these  of  better  circumstances." 

Of  the  success  of  this  school  Dr.  Fahnestock, 
writing  in  1835,  says :  "  It  flourished  for  many  years, 
and  was  attended  with  some  remarkable  circum- 
stances.  It  produced  an  anxious  inquiry  among  the 
juvenile  population  who  attended  the  school,  which 
increased  and  grew  into  what  is  termed  a  revival  of 
religion.  The  scholars  of  the  Sabbath-school  met 
together  every  day,  before  and  after  common  school 
hours,  to  pray  and  exhort  one  another,  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  brethren.  The  excite- 
ment ran  into  excess,  and  betrayed  a  zeal  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,  which  induced  Friedsam  |  Beissel] 
to  discourage  an  enterprise  which  had  been  com- 
menced, and  was  partly  under  way,  viz  :  to  erect  a 
house  for  its  especial  use,  to  be  called  "  Succoth." 
The  building  was,  however,  completed  some  time 
,  after  the  year  1749.  It  was  located  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  some  distance  from,  and  overlooking  the 
chapel  and  other  buildings  of  the  society.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  in  the  sime  general  style, 
and  of  materials  similar  to  the  "Sisters'  House,"  the 
small  "  Chapel,"  and  the  "  Brothers*  House,"  which 
are  still  standing,  and  are  still  occupied  by  a  few  of 
the  surviving  members  of  this  religious  colony. 

The  buildings  are  singular,  and  of  very  peculiar 
architecture,  the  outside  of  the  walls  having  been 
covered  wi»h  shingles  or  clapboards.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Beissel  and  his  religious  followers  adopted  a 
conventical  mode  of  life  in  1732,  and  also  the  dress 
of  the  White  Friars,  giving  monastic  names  to  their 
members,  as  Friedsam  to  Biessel.  They  commended 
cclTbacy,  and  the  holding  of  the  property  in  common, 
but  did  not  make  either  compulsory;  they  did  not 
approve  of  paying  ministers  any  salary,  and  their 
order  of  worship  was  very  simple.    The  society  at 


Ephrata  owned  a  farm,  and  were  offered  five  thous- 
and acres  of  land  by  William  Penn,  but  declined  the 
gift,  fearing  that  the  possession  of  so  much  property 
by  them  might  create  a  worldly  spirit. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


THE  Philadelphia  Times  has  the  follow- 
ing on  the  school  boards  of  that  city. 
The  Times  is  rather  fond  of  saying  sharp 
and  severe  things ;  we  wonder  whether  there 
is  much  ground  for  its  criticisms  on  this 
subject.  Outside  of  the  city,  of  course,  the 
best  men  whose  services  can  be  secured  are 
always  chosen  school  directors,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  all  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  The  Times  does  well  to  con- 
fine its  strictures  to  the  city  : 

A  stranger  who  heard  us  all  talking  about  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  bulwark  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  professing  our  determination  to  maintain  and 
protect  them  against  every  encroachment,  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  little  most  of  us  concern  our- 
selves about  the  management  of  the  schools  or  the 
character  of  th^  men  in  whose  hands  we  entrust 
them.  And  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  for  us  to 
justify  ourselves.  A  man  might  find  some  excuse 
for  carelessness  in  the  choice  of  city  officials,  who 
can  only  touch  the  pocket.  They  may  mortgage  his 
property  and  rob  him  of  half  his  income,  and  still  he 
may  think  that  he  can  better  afford  to  pay  his  taxes 
and  make  no  trouble  than  to  spare  a  little  time  and 
thought  now  and  then  from  his  business.  But  it 
might  be  supposed  that  in  a  matter  which  affects  the 
education  and  character  of  the  coming  generation, 
we  should  all  of  us  feel  some  personal  concern,  and 
that  nothing  would  be  too  great  a  trouble  if  it  would 
help  to  secure. the  intelligent  administration  of-  the 
schools.  And  yet  what  should  be  the  citizen's  first 
concern  is  practically  the  last.  We  doubt  if  ther€ 
are  a  hundred  citizens  in  each  ward,  unconnected 
with  ward  politics,  who  could  give  the  names  of 
the  school  directors  in  their  own  section,  or  who 
ever  give  the  slightest  thought  to  the  selection  of 
these  lesponsible  officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
office  of  school  director  is  usually  left  to  the  poorest 
class  of  ward  politicians,  who  use  it  simply  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  more  lucrative  place,  if  not 
for  even  worse  purposes,  and  though  we  have  occa- 
sionally an  enthusiastic  educationalist  who  is  given 
a  place  on  one  of  the  sectional  boards,  it  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  members  have  any 
fitness  whatever  for  their  duties.  Surely  this  ought 
not  to  be,  rnd  need  not  be.  There  is  no  position 
which  it  is  more  important  to  fill  with  men  of  char- 
acter, education,  earnestness  and  good  judgment, 
and  if  we  have  any  regard  for  our  sjrstem  of  public 
education  we  must  take  some  pains  to  pick  out  such 
men  and  to  exclude  all  others.  We  have  printed  in 
The  Times  a  list  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  School  Director  in  the  various  wards.  It  is 
imp>ossible  for  us  to  distinguish,  among  several  hun- 
dred, who  ought  to  be  elected  and  who  defeated,  but 
it  cannot  be  difficult  for  the  voters  of  the  wards  to 
make  the  selection.  A  man  who  is  fit  for  this  office 
must  be  known  to  his  neighbors,  and  they  should  vote 
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for  no  one  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  whom  they 
do  not  know  to  be  worthy.  For  our  children's  sake, 
if  not  for  our  own,  let  us  give  some  thought  to  this 
matter  to-day. 


A  SERMON  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


THE  Rev.  Chas.  R.  Baker,  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Brooklyn,  recently  preached  a  ser- 
mon upon  the  relations  of  Christianity  and 
Culture,  some  extracts  from  which  we  give 
below  as  we  find  them  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  They  will  well  repay  careful 
reading. 

Christianity,  he  said,  is  a  name  for  a  system  of  man- 
culture.  It  aims,  first,  at  giving  men  a  new  life- 
principle  :  at  looseniftg  our  hold  on  what  is  passional 
and  animal ;  at  rooting  up  our  loves  from  what  is 
changing,  and  dying,  and  unreal  in  this  world,  and 
attaching  us  to  the  divine.  This  conversion  is  brought 
about  by  fixing  our  loves  to  the  divine  in  Jesus.  But 
this  is  not  all— it  is  only  the  birth  of  the  divine  in 
us — it  is  only  the  first  step  which  the  baby  takes,  that 
proves  him  capable  of  a  larger  lif*.  All  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  system,  of  a  culture  of  the  man — 
of  a  higher  education.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be 
seeking  for  the  highest  development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  It  is,  in  plain  words,  to  follow  Jesus,  so  as 
to  be  like  him.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  culture. 
A  Christian  cannot  say  that  he  has  reached  the  high- 
est point  till  he  gets  the  rightness,  the  clear  intuition, 
the  strength  of  love,  the  beauty  and  the  truth,  of  the 
Infinite  God. 

An  hundred  or  two  years  ago  the  experiment  was 
made  in  America,  by  as  noble  a  set  of  men  as  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  life,  of  establishing  a  Christian 
government,  without  any  "  ifs  or  perhaps,"  which 
should  strive  for  the  culture  of  every  individual  man 
into  as  near  the  image  of  the  Infinite  God  as  he  was 
capable  of.  There  were  to  be  no  feudal  tenures,  no 
titled  nobility,  no  ecclesiastical  lords,  nothing  but 
men,  and  the  whole  government,  for  better  or  worse, 
was  to  be  the  outspring  of  the  manhood  culture  which 
the  body  politic  was  able  to  attain.  That  was 
America.  It  was  a  hazardous  experiment.  It  re- 
quired immense  faith  in  Christianity,  with  its  man- 
hood culture.  But  those  men  were  men  of  giant  faith. 
Therefore  after  they  had  prayed  to  the  Eternal  God, 
they  set  the  comer  stone  to  the  new  empire,  and  that 
was  the  common  school.  They  rightly  judged  that 
if  the  new  structure  was  to  rest  upon  culture,  they 
must  make  it  universal ;  and  the  higher  the  culture 
the  stronger  and  better  would  be  the  government 
built  upon  it.  Therefore,  even  in  the  days  of  their 
penury  they  laid,  in  Massachusetts,  the  foundation  of 
the  university.  That  which  makes  the  appeal  to  the 
general  ballot  of  the  nation  something  more  than  an 
appeal  to  the  blind  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  mob, 
is  the  fact  that  general  education  has  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  to  con- 
sider the  most  abstruse  questions,  to  carefully  weigh 
conflicting  opinions  and  to  form  an  independent  de- 
cision upon  them,  with  as  great  candor  as  those  ad- 
ministering the  government.  It  brings  the  whole 
culture  of  the  people  to  bear  upon  the  issue.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  the  point  whereevery  American  who 
values  the  position  which  has  been  taken  here  for 


universal  manhood  culture  must  be  firm.  Smite  down 
relentlessly  the  man  who  lays  his  unhallowed  or  de- 
structive hand  upon  our  common  schools !  Let  us 
set  on  fire  each  other's  enthusiasm  for  popular  cul- 
ture until  education  becomes  a  requisite  over  the 
whole  country  for  exercising  the  franchise.  We  can 
do  nothing,  or,  at  most,  very  little,  to  raise  the  cul- 
ture of  our  own  generation,  but  let  us  take  care  that 
the  next  have  no  cause  to  charge  us  with  not  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  ignorance  and  immorali- 
ty to  them.     Guard  the  common  school. 

How  about  private  schools  and  sectarian  schools? 
It  is  comparatively  unimportant  how  or  where  our 
future  citizens  are  educated,  as  long  as  they  are  edu- 
cated somewhere.  The  end  is  the  important  thing, 
not  so  much  the  means.  Still  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  grade  all 
private  or  church  schools  and  bring  them  under  the 
inspection  and  censorship  of  the  public  school  boards 
in  certain  necessary  things.  There  is  another  and 
deeper  objection,  however,  to  private  or  sectarian 
schools  which  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  public 
schools.  They  lack  the  development  of  the  broad 
social  sympathies  between  the  rich  and  poor,  refined 
and  coarse.  Men  and  women  grow  up  in  them  as 
members  of  a  set  rather  than  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity.  Private  schools  are,  no  doubt,  worst  for  the 
rich  boy,  because  they  make  him  believe  himself  as 
good  as  the  poor  boy,  whereas  the  cautious  calcula- 
tion, the  self-reliance,  the  discovery  of  the  real  things 
of  life  and  their  distinction  from  what  is  imaginary 
and  unreal,  all  of  which  are  developed  by  the  strug- 
gle with  poverty,  have  made  a  man  of  the  poor  boy 
while  the  rich  boy  is  yet  a  child. 

But  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
with  our  present  system  of  schools  we  have  reached 
the  highest  point.  We  have  made  only  a  beginning, 
and  that  a  very  rude  one.  The  amount  of  education 
received  in  our  public  schools  is  the  barest  minimum 
that  ought  to  be  allowed.  Every  hod-carrier,  every 
field  laborer  should  be  compelled  to  have  so  much. 
No  man  or  woman  should  exercise  the  franchise  with 
anything  short  of  this. 

Such  a  common  and  compulsory  system  of  schools 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  schools  of  the  useful 
and  beautiful  arts,  schools  of  agriculture  and  of 
mining,  of  commerce  and  political  economy,  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  of  ethics  and  religion.  I  am  not 
sure  that  these  should  be  established  by  government 
and  supported  by  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Christian  genius  if  they  were 
founded  by  private  munificence.  But  they  should 
exist  under  such  conditions  that  whosoever  chooses 
can  avail  himself  of  their  privileges. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  matter  connected  with  this 
school  question,  which  it  manifestly  becomes  us  as 
Christian  men  and  women  to  consider  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  with  reference  only  to  what  is  just 
and  right.  -  Ought  we  to  insist  upon  any  form  of  re- 
ligious culture  in  common  schools  ?  In  order  to  get 
at  the  root  of  this  question  let  us  see  what  matters 
the  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  upon  what  principle.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  me  that  I  conform  to  their  wishes, 
where  to  do  otherwise  would  injure  them.  Therefore, 
that,  if  I  exercise  franchise,  I  shall  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  do  it  intelligently ;  that  if  I  build  a  housed 
I  shall  not  encroach  on  land  of  another  man;  «or 
obstruct  the  public  passage ;  that  I  shall  exercise  suffi- 
cient morality  to  prevent  my  injuring  the  good  name 
or  estate  of  any  one  else.  Anything  beyond  this  is  in* 
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terference  in  what  concerns  none  but  myself.  The 
public  has  no  right  to  say  that  I  must  prefer  red  to 
blue,  because  my  preferring  blue  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  any  other  man  to  prefer  red.  They 
have  no  right  to  force  me  to  go  to  divine  worship, 
provided  I  am  peaceable  and  quiet,  because  by  stay- 
ing away  I  do  not  prevent  them  from  exerctng  their 
choice  in  going.  They  have  no  right  to  put  me  in 
any  position  where  I  shall  be  obliged  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  hear  it  read,  or  to  pray  or  hear  prayer, 
whether  I  wish  to  or  not,  because  this  is  a  personal 
matter  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  as  long 
as  I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen.  We  have  no  right  in 
this  free  country  to  say  that  any  one  shall  read  the 
Bible,  or  be  obliged  to  hear  it  read  in  our  public 
schools  if  he  prefers  not  to,  because  his  abstaining 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  other  to  read 
it  at  such  times  as  do  not'  infringe  on  the  other's 
liberty,  and  because  the  reading  of  it  there  will  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  his  fellows.  The  most 
forcible  way  of  feeling  the  power  of  this  argument 
will  be  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
minority,  and  then  in  that  of  the  majority,  and  no 
man  ought  to  express  an  opinion  on  any  subject  who 
cannot  put  himself  in  all  the  different  relations  to  it. 
Supposing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
majority  here,  and  that  they  should  make  attendance 
at  the  public  school  obligatory  for  children  between 
certam  ages,  and  then  should  appoint  as  parts  of  the 
regular  exercises  the  reading  ot  their  version  of  the 
Bible,  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  recitations  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  Would  you  not  feel  that  you 
had  just  ground  of  complaint  that  your  individual 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  community  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  that  to  claim  liberty  for  such  a  country 
was  the  veriest  farce  ? 

Then  the  matter  which  we  are  quarreling  about 
is  of  no  consequence.  No  one  would  be  so  insane 
as  to  claim  Ihat  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  read  the  Bil)le 
from  compulsion  in  the  public  school,  and  listened  to 
a  prayer  from  a  master,  perhaps,  who  does  it  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  routine,  was  ever  made  so  to  lo^e 
them.  He  looks  at  them  as  he  does  at  the  peda- 
gogue's ferule,  or  as  an  infringement  upon  his  just 
liberties,  and  the  first  opportunity  which  offers  he 
will  show  that  he  is  a  freeman  by  not  reading  the 
Bible  and  ceasing  to  pray.  Christians  must  be  just  first 
and  zealous  afterward.  Men  who  think  that  par- 
tisan zeal  or  zeal  for  dogmatic  theelogy  is  Christi- 
anity, have  not  realized  the  beauty  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing, who  said  that  it  was  a  sorrowing,  erring  child 
going  back  penitent  to  its  father.  Men  who  believe 
that  Christianity  needs  any  propping,  or  to  be  forced 
upon  men,  have  no  faith  in  the  eternal  power  of 
truth.  Our  religion  never  gains,  but  always  loses  by 
coercion.  It  is  a  persuasive,  wooing  voice,  speaking 
out  of  heaven,  of  comfort  for  the  sorrowing  and  help 
for  the  sinning.  It  is  the  answer  of  Infinite  Love 
to  the  longing  cry  of  humanity. 


SPECIAL  CENTENNIAL  BUILDINGS. 


THE  special  topic  of  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  the  Centennial.  Everybody 
reads  of  the  progress  making  in  Fairmount 
Park,  and  as  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
Exposition  dawn  more  fully  upon  the  mind, 
we  grow  less  and  less  willing  to  miss  the 
grandest  exhibition  of  the  century— the  grand- 


est, indeed,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Two  months  hence  we  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
it.  For  six  months  Philadelphia  will  be  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  before  Nov.  10  is  reached,  millions  will 
have  come  and  gone.  In  addition  to  the 
half  dozen  or  more  of  the  vast  Exhibition 
buildings  almost  completed,  there  are  many 
smaller  structures  for  special  purposes  which 
add  greatly  to  the  general  effect,  and  many 
of  which  will  present  features  of  rare  interest 
to  the  visitor  to  the  Centennial.  We  make 
room  below  for  brief  mention  of  a  number 
of  these,  knowing  that  but  few  of  our  readers 
will  pass  this  article  unread. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
there  are  several  structures  in  course  of  erection. 
Viewed  from  Belmont  avenue  the  most  prominent  of 
them  is  the  Jury  Pavilion,  which  stands  northwest 
of  the  western  end  oi  the  Main  Exhibition  Building, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  avenue.  It  is  nearly 
completed,  the  exterior  and  interior  being  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  details.  A  few 
feet  northwest  of  this  is  the  hall  of  the  Centennial 
Photographic  Association,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted  and  is  now  in  use.  Immediately  east  of  the 
Jury  Pavilion  is  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  is  pur- 
posed to  erect  at  once  a  building,  to  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  which  will  be  occupied  respectively 
by  the  Centennial  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Public  Comfort,  and  the  Telegraph  Department. 
The  department  of  Public  Comfort  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  articles, 
such  as  overcoats,  umbrellas,  bundles,  &c.  for  visitors, 
and  also  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  latter. 
^  lavatory  will  be  provided,  a  place  for  blacking 
boots,  and  a  news  stand.  The  building  will  be  loox 
100  feet. 

North  of  the  western  section  of  the  Main  Exhi- 
bition Building,  the  building  for  the  exhibition  of 
carriages  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  That  for 
the  exhibition  of  photographs,  situated  south- 
east of  the  An  Gallery,  is  also  going  forward  rapidly. 
Immediately  north  of  the  Carriage  Building  is  situ- 
ated the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall,  octagonal 
in  shape,  100  by  140  feet.  North  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Main  Building,  and  east  of  Memorial  Hall,  is 
the  Vienna  Bakery,  150  by  125  feet.  Northeast  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Main  Building,  and  south 
of  the  Vienna  Bakery,  the  Empire  Transportation 
Company  have  an  exhibition  building,  82  by  60  feet ; 
and  near  it  another,  60  by  60,  has  been  commenced 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Centennial  Fire 
Brigade.  East  of  the  Art  Gallery  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  erected  a  structure  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  French  Commission.  Near  the 
Carriage  building,  on  the  west,  stands  the  school- 
house  erected  by  Sweden,  which  is  nearly  finished, 
and  which  attracts  attention  for  the  neatness  with 
which  the  framework  has  been  put  together.  North 
'of  this  is  the  French  Restaurant  Sudreau. 

On  the  south  side  of  Landsdowne  Valley,  and  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  above  restaurant,  a  model 
of  the  railway  up  the  side  of  Mount  Washington  is 
to  be  constructed,  and  nearly  opposite  this,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley,  will  be  the  model  of  a  West- 
cm  Hunters*  Camp  Near  this  point  a  foot  bridge 
will  be  erected,  280  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  to 
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connect  the  Horticultural  grounds  with  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  Art  Gallery.  Across  the  ravine  also, 
«*  The  Dairy  "  has  been  erected,  a  large  structure  of 
pine  logs — roof  and  all — which  were  selected  in  the 
forest,  cut  to  proper  length,  and  have  been  placed  in 
portion  without  removing  the  bark  or  shaping  the 
timbers.  On  the  south  of  the  Main  Building,  near 
the  new  offices  of  th«  Centennial  Commission,  and 
fronting  on  Belmont  avenue,  the  Centennial  National 
Bank  is  erecting  a  structure  70  by  40  feet,  in  which 
to  carry  on  their  business.  The  framework  is  up, 
and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a 
short  time. 

Near  Machinery  Hall  there  will  be  a  wumber  of 
highly  interesting  buildings.  The  restaurant  to  be 
knowji  as  the  Trois  Freres  Prevenceaux,  of  Paris, 
occupies  the  triangle  formed  by  Fountain  and  Bel- 
mont avenues  and  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Machinery  Hall  is  the 
office  of  Cook,  Sons  &  Jenkins,  tourist  agency,  now 
nearly  finished.  On  the  line  of  Fountain  avenue — 
that  is,  the  aVenue  leading  from  Belmont  avenue  to 
the  Catholic  Fountain — Colonel  Lienard,  of  Paris,  is' 
engaged  in  constructing  models  of  the  cities  of  Paris 
and  Jerusalem,  and  of  Switzerland.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Paris  has  been  completed,  the  fortifications 
about  the  city,  a  number  of  the  streets,  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides.  etc.,  having  been  constructed.  West 
of  the  Trois  Freres  Provenceaux,  Mes««Ts.  George  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,  newspaper  agents,  of  New  York,  are 
erecting  a  building  70  by  46  feet.  The  Boston  Her- 
ald and  Advertiser  is  erecting  a  building  26  by  40 
feet,  on  Fountain  avenue,  opposite  the  northwest  end 
of  Machinery  Hall,  and  the  New  Yoik  Tribune  will 
also  erect  one  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  near 
Belmont  avenue.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Catholic 
Fountain  and  quite  close  to  the  line  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  a  J^mall 
pavilion,  24  by  18  feet.  West  of  the  Catholic  Foun- 
tain and  near  the  foot  of  George's  Hill,  is  the  build- 
ing erected  by  the  Spanish  government  to  be  used 
as  quarters  for  the  troops  recently  arrived.  It  is  an 
octagonal  structure,  50  feet  in  diameter.  East  of  the 
Spanish  building  will  be  found  the  headquarters  for 
the  West  Virginia  Commission,  40  by  100  feet.  East 
of  this  building  and  near  the  Catholic  Fountain  are 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commission  from  Arkansas. 
The  building  is  octagonal,  80  feet  in  diameter,  and 
very  tasteful  in  appearance.  Directly  west  of  Ma- 
chinery Hall  two  buildings  are  now  being  erected, 
one  by  Fuller,  Warren  &  Co.,  stove  manufacturers, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  by  the  Lib- 
erty Stove  Works  ®f  Philadelphia.  Farther  west 
Gillender  &  Co.  are  erecting  a  building  for  the  exhi 
bition  of  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  south  of 
Machinery  Hall,  four  boiler  houses  are  building,  and 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  near  the  western  end  of 
the  building  for  a  machine  shop. 

West  of  the  British  headquarters  the  Japanese  build- 
ing is  nearing  completion,  and  is  particularly  notice- 
able for  the  nicety  with  which  the  frame  work  has 
been  erected  and  for  the  delicacy  of  the  carving  above 
the  main  entrance.  At  the  British  headquarters,  the 
furniture  which  arrived  from  England  has  just  been 
unpacked.  The  goods  were  hauled  from  the  railroad, 
on  Belmont  avenue,  over  the  asphalt  pavement  to  the 
buildings  by  an  English  common  road  locomotive, 
which  runs  without  tracks.  Near  the  British  head- 
quar'ers  and  north  of  the  Catholic  fountain  will  be 
placed  the  Canadian  log  house,  near  which  will  be 
erected  a  monument  15  feet  high,  to  the  Rev.  Rich- 


ard Allen,  first  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  West  of  the  Japanese  building,  Mis- 
sissippi is  putting  up  a  tasteful  structure  in  the  rustic 
style,  40  by  30  feet,  and  west  of  the  British  headquar- 
ters is  the  California  building,  105  by  55  feet.  In  the 
rear  of  the  British  headquarters  is  located  the  Jewish 
Restaurant,  85  by  70  feet.  North  of  the  British  build- 
ing is  the  New  York  state  building,  a  large  structure 
80  by  35  feet,  nearly  finished.  Northeast  of  this  is 
the  Massachusetts  building,  85  by  70  feet,  which  is 
making  rapid  progress ;  and  adjoining  it  the  small 
building  by  Connecticut  has  been  finished.  East  of 
the  Connecticut  building  is  that  cf  New  Hampshire, 
50  by  50  feet,  and  east  of  this  is  the  Indiana  Commis- 
sioners' headquarters,  66  by  40  feet,  almost  completed. 
Near  the  intersection  of  Belmont  and  State  avenues 
and  north  of  the  Government  building  is  the  Ohio 
state  building,  a  structure  of  stone, '  60  by  45  feet. 
Northeast  of  this  is  the  structure  to  be  used  by  the 
Centennial  Fire  Brigade.  Near  by,  in  front  of  the 
Government  building,  is  mounted  the  great  Colum- 
biad  from  Fortress  Monroe.  This  gun  weighs  67  tons, 
throws  a  ball  1 ,080  pounds  in  weight,  four  and  one- 
half  miles,  and  requires  two  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  at  a  single  charge. 

On  the  south  side  of  Belmont  avenue,  adjacent  to 
the  Women's  Pavilion,  the  large  building  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  is  nearly  finished,  and  north  of 
this  is  the  Southern  Restaurant,  which  is  completed. 
East  of  these  is  a  building,  132  by  132  feet,  erected 
by  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  special  state 
exhibit.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower.  On  the  grounds  adjoining  the 
Agricultural  Building,  several  smaller  structures  are 
to  be  placed.  One  of  these  will  be  used  for  a  special 
display  of  fruits,  and  east  of  the  Hall  Mrill  be  situated 
a  model  cheese  and  butter  factory.  The  Larmangeat 
Railroad  Company  will  erect  a  model  (one- rail) 
road  southeast  of  the  Hall.  South  of  the  Hall  is  the 
American  Restaurant  of  Tobiason  &  Heilbrun,  and 
nqrth  of  Horticultural  Hall  is  Lauber's  German  Res 
taurant,  both  of  which  are  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 
Immediately  north  of  and  near  Horticultural  Hall 
will  be  a  large  building  in  which  toehold  special 
flower  shows.  South  of  Horticultural  Hall  the 
Pennsylvania  Bible  Society  has  a  small  building,  29 
by  20  feet;  and  southwest  of  the  Hall,  between  Horti- 
cultural and  Belmont  avenues,  the  Brazilian  Pavilion 
is  building,  70  by  70  feet.  The  German  Pavilion  is 
near  the  intersection  of  Belmont  avenue  and  the  old 
Lansdowne  drive,  and  west  of  the  Brazilian  Pavilion. 
It  is  brick,  82  by  42  feet,  and  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  South  of  these  buildings  and  near  the  lake, 
Klautschek,  Thomas  &  Stewart  are  erecting  a  build- 
ing 40  by  40  feet,  in  which  to  illustrate  the  process 
of  manufacturing  Bohemian  glass;  and  near  by  Kit- 
tredge  &  Co.  are  erecting  another,  40  by  27  feet,  for 
the  exhibition  of  cornice  and  ornamental  work. 

A  building  for  the  Centennial  Medical  Department 
at  which  sick  or  injured  persons  will  receive  gratui. 
tous  medical  treatment,  has  been  commenced  on 
Agricultural  avenue,  south  of  the  Brazilian  Pavilion. 
It  will  be  70  by  70  feet,  and  will  contain  a  dispen- 
sary, medical  and  surgical  rooms,  etc. 

Other  structures  of  various  kinds  will  be 
erected  on  the  grounds — ^among  them  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  her  state  building,  the 
appropriation  for  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  legislature — but  of  these  our  limited  space 
forbids  further  mention. 
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FORMS 'issued  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 
I.   CLASSIFICATION. 

THE  following  scheme  of  classification  has  been 
adopted  for  the  educational  material  to  be  pre- 
sented for  exhibition  in  the  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Hall.  A  fair  proportion  of  space  will  be  as- 
signed for  each  class. 

Class  /.  Representative  Exhibits:  i.  The  kin- 
dergarten ;  2.  The  primary  school ;  3.  The  gram- 
mar school ;   4.  The  high  school. 

Class  II,  Organized  Systems  of  Schools. 

Class  III,  General  Exhibit  of  Counties. 

Class  IV  Academies  and  Seminaries. 

Class  V.  Universities  and  Colleces.  Polytechnic 
College.     Penna.  State  College     Girard  College. 

Class  VI.  Plans  of  School  Buildings.  Plans  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  school  houses. 
Original  designs. 

aass  VII  The  State  Department  of  Public  In 
struction. 

Class  Vfll  School  Books. 

Class  IX,  School  Furniture  and  Merchandise. 
School  apparatus.     Philosophical  apparatus. 

Class  X,  School  Ornamentation. 

Class  XI.  Normal  Schools. 

Class  XIL  Orphan  Schools.  *    ^ 

Class  XIII.  Schools  of  Design. 

Class  XIV.  Commercial  StJhools. 

Class  XV.  Sunday  Schools. 

Class  XVI.  Charitable  Institutions :  I.  Institution 
for  the  blind ;  2.  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
3.  School  for  the  feeble-minded. 

REMARKS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Class  I., is  intended  to  represent  the  kind  of 
schools  inelyded  in  it  in  buildings^  furniture,  text- 
books. fittifi£:s,  mettiods  and  work. 

2.  Class  II.  embraces  the  exhibits  of  cities  and  large 
towns,  when  presented  in  a  complete,  compact  and 
organized  form. 

'  3.  Every  article  sent  forward  for  exhibition  should 
be  carefully  and  conspicuously  labeled,  and  it  will 
always  be  so  placed  as  to  give  full  credit  to  the  ex- 
hibitor. 

4.  Wherever  the  display  of  contributed  articles  is 
left  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  management, 
there  will  be  no  charge  for  fitting  up;  but  in  all 
cases  in  which  an  institution,  a  house  or  an  indi- 
vidual obtains  the  special  allotment  of  space  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  distinctive  display,  the  exhibi- 
bitor  must  arrange  his  own  material,  and  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  shelving,  cases,  counters,  or- 
naments, etc. 

5.  No  display  can  be  made  outside  of  its  own  class. 

J.    P.   WiCKERSHAM, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

II.   APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE. 
To  those  preparing  material  to  exhibit  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Hally  Centennial  Grounds y 
Philadelphia  : 

The  FIRST  of  the  two  forms  of  application  here- 
unto appended  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  and  for- 


warded by  those  exhibiting — whether  institutions, 
commercial  houses  or  individuals — who  desire  to 
have  assigned  them  a  certain  extent  of  wall  or  floor 
space,  or  both,  and  to  fit  it  up  at  their  own  expense, 
with  such  shelving,  cases,  tables,  counters  and  orna- 
ments as  they  wish,  and  make  a  distinctive  exhibition 
of  their  own. 

The  SECOND  form  is  designed  for  exhibitors  who 
forward  material  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  general  display,  to  be  located  by 
him,  or  the  executive  committees  acting  with  him, 
where  it  will  be  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
where  it  will  best  harmonize  with  other  contribu- 
tions. Every  article  or  collection  of  articles  thus 
forwarded  should  be  so  labeled  as  to  indicate  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  credit  should  be  given. 

Exhibitors  can  chot>se  for  themselves  which  form 
of  application  they  will  fill  up  and  forward;  and 
when  these  shall  be  received  allotments  of  space  and 
preparation  for  the  display  will  be  made  accordingly. 

The  applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  at  once,  if  pos^^ible, 
and  in  no  event  later  than  April  first ;  and  all  ar- 
ticles intended  for  exhibition  should  be  sent  by  ex- 
press, prepaid,  directed  "  SuperiKtendtmt  of  Public 
Instruction,  Centennial  Grounds,  Philadelphia,"  to 
be  received  there  not  later  than  the  20th  of  April. 

FORM   I. 

I  hereby  apply  for  space  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Hall,  in  which  to  exhibit  the  artic^ 
named  below,  and  agree  to  fit  up  the  same  at  my 
own  expense. 

1.  Articles  for  exhibition, 

2.  Extent  of  wall  space  wanted, 


3.  Extent  of  floor  space  wanted,_ 


Date,_ 


_i876.       Signed,_ 


Address,_ 


I  hereby  apply  for  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  the  following  ar- 
ticles in  size  as  annexed.  The  expense  of  fitting  up 
to  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

I.    Articles  for  wall  exhibition,  and  their  size, 


2.  Articles  for  shelves  and  racks,  and  their  size. 


3.  Articles  in  cases,  and  size  of  the  cases,_ 


4.  Articles  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
their  size. 

5.  Models,  and  their  size,  j 


6.  Articles  for  tables  and  counters,  and  their  size, 


Date,. 


.1876.       Signed,. 


Address,^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  The  dimensions  must  be  given  in  feet  and 
inches,  indicating  exact  size  ofobjects  to  be  exhibited. 

2.  Exhibitors  will  be  at  no  expense  whatever  at 
Philad?Iphia,  unless  they  apply  for  space  under 
Form  I,  and  then  only  for  the  fitting  up  of  their  own 
display. 

3.  Expressage  and  freight  on  articles  intended  for 
exhibition  should  in  all  cases  be  prepaid. 

4.  Only  Pennsylvania  products  can  be  exhibited 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall. 

5.  All  articles  must  be  exhibited  in  the  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

6.  Superintendents  will  make  application  for  all 
material  relating  to  the  public  schools  within  their 
own  jurisdictions.  They  will  be  expected  also  to 
collect  and  forward  it. 

7.  No  article  should  be  forwarded  unless  pro- 
nounced GOOD  OF  ITS  KIND  OR  GOOD  OF  ITS  GRADE, 
by  competent  judges. 

8.  All  exhibitors  in  the  Pennsylvanial  Educational 
Building  will  be  required  to  observed  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  Ex- 
position. 

9.  All  material  at  ftie  close  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  returned  to  the  contributois,  should  they  wish  it, 
at  their  expense. 

10.  All  bound  volumes  of  scholars'  work  should 
have  a  title  page  and  appropriate  preface.  The  name 
of  the  school,  county  and  district  should  be  lettered 
on  the  side  of  the  volume. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAk, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


CAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  APPROPRIATE  MONEY  FOR  THE 

PURPOSES  OF  MAKING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAY 

AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  ? 


The  following  letter  may  answer  questions  that 
have  arisen  in  more  than  one  board  of  school  direc- 
tors: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  March  20,  1876,         j 

John  Taggart,  Esq.,  Secy  Bd.  C,  S.  Directors,  New 

Castle,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa,  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  asked  to  send  you  an  opinion  as 
to  the  legality  of  an  appropriation  of  district  school 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  educational  ma- 
terial for  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  building  a 
house  on  the  grounds  at  Fairmount  Park,  in  which 
to  display  it. 

I.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  direct  sanction 
for  such  an  appropriation  is  to  be  found  in  the  law, 
for  a  Centennial  Exposition  had  not  been  thought  of 
when  the  school  law  was  enacte\l. 

r.  The  school  law  allows  school  boards  large  dis- 
cretion in  their  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  It 
provides  that  they  shall  supply  school  houses  ''  with 
the  proper  convenience,"  but  it  does  not  define  "con- 
venience." It  says  that  fhey  "  shall  pay  all  necessary 
expenses  by  drafts,  &c.,"  but  it  nowhere  names  what 
are  to  be  considered  "  necessary  expenses." 

There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  law  for  the 
purchase,  out  of  the  school  funds,  of  a  fence  or  a 
tree  for  the  school  grounds ;  none  for  the  purchase 
of  blank-books,  forms  or  stationery  for  boards  of 


directors ;  none  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  article 
of  •apparatus,  a  blackboard,  a  globe,  a  map,  a  chart, 
&c ;  none  for  the  purchase  of  a  spelling-book  for  a 
poor  child.  And  this  is  all  right.  The  law  wisely 
places  the  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  boards 
of  directors,  believing  that  it  is  best  and  that  they 
will  not  abuse  it. 

They  are  expected  to  use  the  school  moneys  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools,  without  specific  directions 
or  unnecessary  constraint. 

Now,  it  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  this 
that  boards  of  school  directors  have  the  right  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  under  their  charge  with  all  such  aids 
as  will  render  them  efficient — with  furniture,  appli- 
ances, text-books,  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  Centennial  Exposition  may  be  made 
to  -  erve  a  great  educational  purpose ;  that  it  will  en- 
able us  to  compare  our  own  schools  and  systems  of 
schools  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  foreign 
countries.  No  such  grand  opportunity  of  the  kind 
will  probably  ever  occur  again ;  and  it  is  not  only 
legal  for  school  boards  to  profit  by  it,  but  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  so.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  law — its  very 
life — gives  its  sanction  to  a  judicious  appropriation 
for  an  object  that  will  promote  so  largely  the  school 
interests  of  the  state. 

Respectfully,  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Supt,  Pub,  Instruction, 


CENTENNIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  Centennial 
contributions  received  from  boards  of  school 
directors  up  to  March  i6th.  To  the  boards  of  the 
districts  in  the  several  counties  named  below  special 
thanks  are  due  for  their  liberality  and  public  spirit  as 
pioneers  in  this  patriotic  movement.  Doubtless  hun- 
dreds of  other  boards  are  preparing  to  follow  their 
example.  A  hearty  welcome  awaits  all,  even  though 
they  may  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour.  So  far  the 
noble  county  of  Chester  leads  the  van.  Shall  she 
lead  it  to  the  end  ? 

<.^</<j«j.— Menallen,  I5.00;  Union,  Ind.,  $8.00. 

Allegheny, — South  Fayette,  |io.oo;  North  Fay- 
ett,  lio.oo;  Robinson,  I5. 00 ;  East  Deer,  $10.00; 
Indiana,  1 1 0.00;  Hampton,  I5.00.      Total,  $50.00. 

Beaver.— ^tvr  Brighton,  1 10.00;  New  Galilee, 
I8.50;  Hopewell,  $5.00.         Total,  1 23. 50. 

Bedford. — Snake  Spring,  1 1 0.00 ;  Bedford  boro', 
I5.00;  Broad  Top  twp.,  I20.00.         Total,  I35.00. 

^^r>b.— Amity,  $5.00;  Grims,$5.oo;  Birdsboro', 
$5.00.         Total,  1 1 5. 00. 

Blair. — Allegheny,  I5.00;  East  Tyrone,  I5.00; 
Taylor,  $5.00         Total,  $15.00. 

Bradford. — Monroe,  $5.00;  Sheshequin,  $10.00; 
Warren,  $5.00;  Windham,  $5.00;  Ulster,  $5.00. 
Total,  $30.00. 

Bucks. — Buckingham,  $10.00;  Warwick,  $5.00; 
Bristol,  $5.00;  Falls,  $10.00;  Bristol  twp.,  $10.00; 
Solebury,  $10.00;  Newtown,  $10.00;  Bensalem, 
$10.00.         Total,  $70.00. 

Cambria. — Washington,  $5.00 ;  East  Conemaugh, 
$5.00,  and  citizens  of  Coo  ersdale,$5.oo.  Total,  $15. 

Cameron. — Lumber,  $5.00.         Total,  $5.00. 

Carbon. — Packerton,  $10.00;  Mauch  Chunk, 
$10.00;  Lehighton,  $10.00.         Total,  $30.00. 

Centre. — Burnside,  $5.00;  Philipsburg,  $7.50; 
Haines,  $10.00;  Howard  boro*,  $5.00;  Snow  Shoe,- 
$10.00;  Bellefonte,  $10.00.         Total,  $47.50. 

Chester, — Coatesville,  $10.00;  Honey  brook,  $5.00; 
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Thornbury,  I5.00,  and  its  directors  $5.00;  Kennett, 
No.  I,  Ind.,  I5.00;  Kennett  Square,  ^^5.00,  and 
Samuel  Martin,  I5.00;  Whiteland  West,  ^10.00; 
East  Bradford,  I5.00;  Charlestown.  $5.00;  North 
Coventry,  $10.00;  New  London,  $5.00;  West  Vin- 
cent, $13.13;  London  Grove,  |20.ob;  West  Chester, 
$25.00.         Total,  $133.13. 

Clarion. — Strattonville,  $10.00;  Highland,  $8.00; 
Richland,  $ic.oo.        Total,  $28.00. 

Clearfield. — Decatur,  $5.00;  Union,  $5.00;  Cov- 
ington, $10.00.        Total,  $20.00. 

Clinton. — Logan,  $5.00.         Total,  $5.00. 

0/«w^*a.— Beaver,  $5.00;  Berwick,  $10.00; 
Locust,  $5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

6>flay^r.(/.— Titusville,  $50.00;  Steuben,  $5.00; 
Springboro',  $5.00,         Total,  $60.00. 

Cumberland — Carlisle,  $2500;  Lower  Allen, 
$5.00;  North  Middleton,  $5  00 ;  Cook,  $5.00;  East 
Pen nsboro',  $5.00;  Shippensburg  twp.,  $5.00.  Total, 
$50.00. 

Dauphin. — Swatara,  $5.00;  Middletown,  $5.00; 
Uniontown.  $5.00.        Total,  $15.00. 

Delaware, — Upper  Darby,  $50.00;  Ridley,  $10.00; 
Middletown,  $10.00 ;  Radnor,  $10.00 ;  Nether  Provi- 
dence, $10.00 :  Concord,  $5  00.        Total,  $95  00. 

-frjV.— Albion,  $5.00;  Northea.st  twp.,  $5.00; 
Venango,  $5.00;  Washington,  $10.00;  Greene, 
$5.00.         Total,  $30.00. 

Fayette.— Yvf^\\&  City,  $10.00;  Bullskin,  $10.00; 
Tyrone,  $5.00;  Connellsville,  $10.00;  Georges. 
$5 ;  New  Salem,  $6.10 ;  Jefferson,  $5.  T»tal,  $51.10. 

/Vtf«^/f«.— Peters,  $10.00;  Fannett,  $5.00;  Cham- 
bersburp, ^10.00.        Total,  $25. fo. 

/^««/i«^</»«.— Shade  Gap,  $5.00;  Porter,  $5.00; 
Jackson,  $5.00;  Orbisonia,  $5.00.        Total,  $20.00. 

Indiana.— V^ est  Lebanon,  $5.00;  White,  $10.00. 
Total.  $15.00. 

Jefferson.— Kost,  $5.00.         Total,  $5.00. 

5^miVi/a.— Patterson,  $5.00;  lort  Royal,  $5.00. 
Total,  $1000. 

Lancaster. — Columbia,  $20.00;  West  Earl, 
$10.00;  Sadsbury,  $800;  Conoy,  $5.00;  Manor, 
$10.00;  East  Hempfield,  $10.00;  Strasburg  twp., 
$10.00;  Lancaster  twp.,  $10.00;  Strasburg,  $?.oo. 
Total.  $88.00.  ^    ^ 

Ztfwr^f^.— Hickory,  $5.00.        Total,  $5.00. 

Lebanon . — Lebanon  boro  ,$15 .00.  Total ,  $  1 5  00. 

ZM^^.—Catasauqua,  $10.00;  Slalington,  $5.00. 

Z«2^r>»^.— Ashley,  $5.00;  Hazleton,  $10.00; 
Lackawanna,  $15.00;  Wright.  $5.00;  Hyde  Park, 
$15.00;  Pittston,  $10.00;  Shickshinny,  $5.00; 
Carbondale,  $10.00;  Blakely,  $10.00 ;  White  Haven, 
$10.00;  Pittston,  $10.00;  West  Pittston,  $10.00. 
Total,  $115.00. 

Zv<-/7«i«^.— Armstrong,  $10.00;  Pine,  $5.00;  Piatt, 
$5.00;  Williamsport,  $20.00.     Total,  $40.00. 

il/.rA>a«.— EIdred,$5o.o.    Total,  $5.00. 

iV^rr^r.— Fairview,  $5.00;  Shenango,  $10.00; 
Sharpsville, $10.82;  Hickory. $10.00.     Total,$35.82. 

Mifflin.— D^T^^  $5.00 ;  Newton  Hamilton,  $5.00. 
Total,  $10,00. 

il/2,«r((v.-iTobyhanna,  $5.00.     Total ,  $5.00. 

Monts:omery.^^ori\i  Wales,$5.oo;  Horsham,  $10; 
Swamp,  Ind  15,00;  Norriton,  $10.00;  Conshohock- 
tn,  $10.00.  Norristown,  $25.00.     Total  $65.00. 
/^^^^^^r.— Cooper,  $5.00;  Valley,  $5.00;  citizens 
of  Mahoning,  $5.73.     Total,  $15.73. 

Nor(hampion.—C\i2i\>mia\,  $5.00;    Allen,  $5.o<y, 

Nazareth  bor.,  $5.00;  Forks,  $5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

^  NorthumUrland. — Chillisquaque,  $10.00;  Shamo- 

kin  bor.,  $xo,oo;   Turbotville,  $5.00;   L.  Mahonoy, 


$50.00;  Mt  Cannel  twp.,  $25.00.        Total,  $55,00. 

Perry. — Marysville,  $5.00;  Penn,  $5.00;  Dun- 
cannon,  $5.00;  Centre  $5.00.        Total,  $20.00. 

Pike. — Shohola,  $5.00.        Total.  $5.00. 

Potter. — Condeftport.  $10.00.     Total,  $10.00. 

Schuylkill. — Pine  Grove  bor.,  $10.00;  E.  Mahonoy, 
$10.00;  Mahonoy  City,  $5.00;  Rohn,  $15.00;  N. 
Manheim,  $10.00;  Branch,  $10.00;  Schuylkill,  $5.00; 
Palo  Alto,  $5.00;  Ashland,  $5.00;  Butler,  $5.00; 
Hegins,  $5.00 ;  Kline,  $5.00.        Total,  $90.00. 

Somerset. — Brothers'  Valley,  $5.00;  Meyersdale, 
$5.00;  Greenville,  $5.00.        Total,  $15.00. 

Susquehanna. — Forest  Lake,  $lo.oo;  Friends- 
ville,  $5 .00.        Total  ,$15 .00. 

Tioga. — Blossburg,$5.oo.        Total,  $5.00. 

Union. — Lewisburg,  $5  00.         Total,  $5.00. 

Venango. — Complanter,  $10.00;  Franklin,  $10.00; 
President,  $10 ;  Cherrytree,  Ind.,  $5.     Total,  $35.00. 

Warren. — Youngsville,  $10.00;  Elk,  $5.00;  Ti- 
dioute,  $5.00.        Total,  $20.00. 

Washington. — Chartiers,  $5.00;  Franklin,  $xo,oo; 
Washington,  $10.00 ;  Peters,  $10.00 ;  Smith,  $4.85 ; 
Canton,  $10.00.         Total,  $49. 85. 

Wayne. — Damascus,  $10.00;  Palmyra,  $5,00; 
Salem,  $5.00,  and  $5.00  from  an  unknown  district. 
Total,  $25.00. 

Westmoreland. — Rostraver,  $10.00;  Penn  bor. 
$5.00;  Yoghiogheny,$5.oo;  Parnassus,  $5.00;  North 
Huntingdon,  $10.00;  Allegheny  twp.,  $1000.  Totals 
$45.00. 

York. — Lower  Windsor,  $10.00;  Franklintown, 
$5 ;  Codorus,  $5 ;  Wrightsville,  $10.     Total,  $30.00. 

Two  contributions,  one  of  $5.00  and  one  of  $8.00 
have  been  received,  but  cannot  be  credited  to  any 
county  because  we  cannot  tell  where  they  are  from. 

Making  in  all,  as  above,  the  sum  of  $1,803.63. 

The  following  counties  have  as  yet  sent  no  con- 
tributions :  .Armstrong,  Butler,  Elk,  Forest,  Fulton, 
Greene,  Snyder,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 


The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  Supt. 
H.  B.  Eastbum  to  the  teachers  and  directors  of  his 
county.     It  contains  matter  useful  in  all  counties, 
and  we  print  it  for  the  common  good  : 
To  the  Teachers  and  Directors  0/ Buehs  County  : 

In  a  circular  recently  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Wick- 
ersham  attention  is  thus  called  to  a  .subject  of  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  :  "Pennsylvania  will  erect  a  suitable 
building  on  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Philadelphia  for  a  full 
exhibition  of  her  educational  interests.  No  institution,  no 
city,  no  county  can  decline  with  honor  to  aid  in  furnishing  ma- 
terial to  make  the  exhibition  a  credit  to  the  state.  Our  state 
pride  is  at  stake  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  The  opportunity  is  a 
grand  one,  and  must  be  improved."  Bucks  county  has  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  her  share  towards  the  exhibit  to 
be  made  A  failure  to  respond  properly  will  be  discreditable 
to  us.  The  time  for  preparation  is  short,  as  all  material  must 
be  in  Philadelphia  by  the  aoth  of  April,  but  it  is  long  enongh 
for  a  general  response,  if  we  choose  to  make  it.  The  following 
suggestions  and  directions  are  oflfered  : 

1.  Work  may  be  prepared  in  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing, Language  Lessons.  Grammar,  Literature^  Geography, 
History.  Arithmetic,  and  miscellaneous  studies. 

2.  Specimens  of  work,  except  in  drawing,  should  be  pre- 
pared on  letter  paper  8x10  inches  in  size.  But  one  side  of  the 
naif  sheet  should  be  used.  A  margin  of  an  inch  should  be  re- 
served at  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  binding.  No  lines,  except 
those  already  ruled,  should  appear  on  the  manuscript.  Each 
exercise  "  should  be  headed  in  the  pupil's  own  handwriting, 
with  his  full  name,  age,  grade  or  class,  the  name  of  the  school 
of  which  his  class  is  a  part,  and  the  date  of  the  examination ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  it  should  contain,  also  in  the 
pupil's  own  handwriting,  a  minute  of  the  time  taken  for  the 
writing  of  the  paper,  which  must  include  the  whole  time  elaps- 
ing from  the  putting  of  the  questions  before  the  pupil  to  the 
handing  in  of  the  copy  exhibited.    On  the  completion  and 
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handing  in  of  any  manuscript  or  specimen  for  exhibition,  the 
pupil  should  make  the  following  declaration,  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper^  over  his  own  signature,  viz.:  *  This  accompany- 
ing manuscript  was  written  by  myself  without  aid  from  any 
source.'  The  manuscripts  of  every  class  jjnust  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  declaration  by  the  teacher  tnat  the  entire  work  of 
the  class  was  done  under  his  own  eye,  and  that  all  the  regula- 
tions were  observed  as  herein  specified.  These  certificates, 
written  on  separate  sheets  of  paper,  must  be  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent or  other  ofHcer  having  the  direction  of  the  examina- 
tion." Teachers  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  having 
the  work  done  in  an  entirely  fair  and  honest  manner.  No  in- 
timation whatever  as  to  the  particular  questions  selected 
should  be  made  in  advance  to  the  pupils. 

3.  In  Penmanship,  the  capital  and  small  letters  and  ten  or 
twelve  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  maybe  written,  the  selection  to 
be  announced  onlv  at  the  time  of  writing. 

4.  Maps  and  other  specimens  of  drawing  may  be  furnished. 

5.  In  Spelling,  one  hundred  words,  selected  from  the  lists 
studied  during  the  term,  may  be  dictated,  to  be  written  in 
five  columns  on  two  pages.  The  words  should  he  numbered, 
and  may  commence  with  capitals.  They  may  first  be  written 
on  slates,  and  immediately  thereafter  neatly  copied  in  ink. 

6.  Work  in  Language  may  embrace  sentence- making,  writ- 
ten  reproduction  of  lessons,  or  of  lectures  or  talks  given  by  the 
teacher  or  others :  letter  writing  and  composition ;  parsing, 
analysis  and  definition  of  terms  in  grammar ;  sketches  of  au- 
thors and  quoutions  from  their  writings,  etc. 

7.  In  Geography  and  History,  questions  admitting  of  definite 
answers,  and  topics  to  be  briefly  discussed,  may  be  assigned. 

8.  In  Arithmetic,  terms  may  oe  given  to  be  defined,  pro- 
cesses stated,  and  problems,  similar  in  principle  to  those  upon 
which  instruction  has  been  given,  assigned  for  solution. 

9.  Under  Miscellaneous  work  may  ^  given  specimens  of  all 
exercises,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  may  be  appropriately 
shown. 

10.  Teachers  who  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  have 
their  schools  contribute  something  are  requested  to  send,  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible,  a  memorandum  to  me,  stating  on 
what  ground  in  any  branch  their  pupils  may  be  examined. 
Questions  will  be  made  out  by  a  committee,  or  by  myself,  and 
sent  for  the  purposes  of  the  examination.  In  districts  having 
a  generally  uniform  course  of  studies  In  their  schools,  the  ex- 
amination list  can  be  made  up  partially,  if  not  altogether,  from 
the  common  work  taken  during  the  term. 

11.  In  graded  schools  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  work  of  the 
several  grades  in  any  one  or  more  branches  shown  as  fully  as 
possible.  Many  ungraded  schools  can  also  show  the  successive 
steps  in  their  work. 

12.  Ifany  schools  can  show  creditable  work  that  has  been 

Srepared  without  reference  to  this  occasion,  or  any  work  un- 
er  the  above  heads,  the  preparation  of  which  will  necessarily 
come  outside  of  the  methods  of  examination  suggested  above, 
such  work  can  be  forwarded  with  statement  of  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  done. 

13.  "  The  questions  to  be  answered  should  be  written  di- 
rectly above  each  answer  in  all  manuscripts  in  arithmetic,  and 
in  all  other  subjects  the  same  course  should  be  pursued,  or  the 
answers  should  be  so  framed  that  the  question  is  plainly  indi- 
cated." In  schools  where  but  little  ha*  been  done  in  written 
examinations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  give  some 
lessons  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers. 

14.  All  manuscripts  should  be  forwarded  to  me  before  the 
■6th  of  April.  If  teachers  will  send  with  them  a  memorandum 
giving  subjects  and  names  of  writers  in  the  order  of  merit  of 
the  exercises,  it  will  assist  greatly  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers.  The  memorandum  should  give  not  only  the  number 
preparing  papers,  but  also  the  whole  number  in  the  class. 

15.  A  committee,  to  be  herafler  appointed,  will  assist  in  the 
examination  of  all  work  forwarded,  and  decide  what  speci- 
mens shall  be  sent.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  papers  will  be 
free  from  errors.  Teachers  may  forward  ail  papers  that  arc 
good. 

16.  To  every  pupil  whose  work  in  any  subject  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  examination,  a  receipt,  stating  that  fact,  will  be 
given.  , 

17.  The  School  Journal  for  March  contains  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  School  Department  on  the  general  subject. 

18.  In  districu  in  which  meetings  of  teachers  and  directors 
could  materially  aid  in  accomplishing  the  work  referred  to,  it 
is  suggested  that  such  meetings  be  called  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Each  township  and  each  borough  can  contribute  something 
to  aid  in  the  county  display.  It  may  be  merely  a  specimen  of 
penmanship;  it  may  be  papers  illustrating  several  subjects. 
It'is  desired  that  something  be  sent  from  each  district.  The 
preparation  of  work,  whether  it  will  bs  accepted  or  not,  will  be 
profitable  and  suggestive  to  teachers  and  pupils.  As  far  as 
practicable,  the  papers  from  each  district  will  be  bound  to- 
gether. In  addition  to  the  work  expected  from  the  schools,  a 
collection  of  blanks  and  forms  used,  and  a  chart  of  charts,  giv- 
ing statistics  and  other  information  relating  to  our  schools, 
should  be  prepared.  To  make  this  preparation,  to  bind  the 
manuscripts  of  pupils  into  volumes,  to  label  them  properly  to, 
forward  them,  &c.,  will  enuU  considerable  expense.    To  meet 


such  expense  and  to  aid  in  making  the  exhibition  creditable  to 
our  county,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars  be  taken  from  the  County  Institute  fund. 
All  teachers  who  approve  such  appropriation,  are  requested  to 
signify  their  approval  at  once  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that,  by  an  earnest  combined 
effort  during  the  next  few  weeks,  we  can  do  much  to  promote 
the  educational  credit  of  our  county. 

H.  B.  Eastburn.  Co,  Supt. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


BEAVER. — A  new  school-house  has  been  erected 
in  Big  Beaver  town^^faip.  It  is  well  located 
and  is  supplied  with  good  furniture  and  suitable  out- 
buildings. 

Bedford. — The  schools  are  generally  doing  well. 
The  average  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  it  should 
be.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
and  "  hard  times,"  larger  pupils  are  kept  at  work. 

Bucks. — A  project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  high 
school  for  Buckingham  township  at  Centreville. 

Cameron. — Shippen  township  has  built  a  new 
school- house.  It  is  furnished  with  new  and  im- 
proved desks.  The  local  institutes  at  Sinnemahon- 
ing  and  Portage  were  well  attended  and  have  resulted 
in  awakening  renewed  interest  in  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  parents,  directors  and  pupils. 

Centre. — I  find  the  schools  doing  well,  with  few 
exceptions ;  most  of  our  teachers  are  earnest  and 
energetic.  In  a  number  of  districts  teacheis  find  it 
difficult  to  get  pupils  to  study  geography,  grammar, 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Elk. — The  dire^ors  of  Spring  Creek  and  Fox 
townships  arc  adopting  uniform  series  of  books. 

Fayette. — The  schools  visited  during  the  past 
month  are  doing  a  good  work.  In  visiting  schools 
I  try  to  inform  myself  on  the  following  points,  viz  : 
the  classification,  order,  discipline  and  attendance. 

Jefferson. — The  weather  has  been  very  unfavor- 
able for  traveling,  and  has  operated  much  against  my 
visitations. 

Juniata. — Local  institutes  with  us  are  a  decided 
success.  Several  new  houses  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, and  which  when  completed  will  be  furnished 
with  Gothic  desks. 

Lawrence. — An  educational  meeting  was  held  in 
Pulaski,  which  was  attended  by  teachers  and  direc- 
tors. Much  interest  was  manifested  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  citizens  was  fair. 

Luzerne. — I  find  the  schools  in  good  working 
order,  and  in  much  better  hands  than  formerly,  with 
a  few  excepiions. 

Northampton. — The  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  in  the  rural  districts,  in  general,  has  been 
better  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
than  ever  before. 

Perry. — I  have  visited  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
county,  and  think  we  have  not  more  than  a  dozen 
schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read  every  day  of 
the  term. 

Snyder. — The  pagan  custom  of  "  barring  out " 
the  teachers  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  still  m  vogue  in 
some  parts  of  the  county ;  and  what  is  most  remark- 
able is,  that  there  are  parents  to  be  found  who  not 
only  sanction  but  encourage  it. 


Appointment  of  County  Superintendent. — 
N.  R.  Thompson,  esq.,  has  been  appointed  county 
superintendent  of  Warren  county,  in  place  of  Byron 
Sutherland,  esq.,  resigned.  His  post-office  address 
IS  Sugar  Grove. 
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How  TO  Write  Letters. — A  Manual  of  Corres- 
pondence^  Showing  the  Correct  Stru^ure^  Compo- 
sition, Punctuation,  Formalities,  and  Uses  of  the 
Various  Kinds  of  Letters,  Notes  and  Curds,  By 
y,  hP'i/lis  IVestlake,  A.M.,  Prof,  oj  hnglish 
Literature  in  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Pa.  Pp.:  264.  Philadelphia  :  Sower,  Potts  6* 
Co.     iSlb.     Price,  $/.oo. 

This  latest  publication  of  the  enterprising  firm  from 
which  it  is  received,  is  intended  as  a  hand-book, 
or  text-book  at  large,  for  the  use  of  all  vho  write 
letters.  Not  only  is  it  the  best  of  its  kind,  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  in  the  trade. 
Certainly  nothing  besides  at  all  approaches  it  in  com- 
prehensiveness of  plan  and  in  variety  and  complete- 
ness o  detail.  Everything  seems  to  .have  been 
thought  of,  and  while  the  treatment  is  satisfactory 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  overdone.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  work.  Part  I  treats  of  letters,  notes  and 
cards  ;  Part  II  of  orthography  and  punctuation ;  and 
Part  III  of  titles,  forms  of  address  and  salutation, 
lists  of  abbreviations,  business  forms,  etc.  As  to 
waste  timber,  the  book  has  little  or  none  of  it.  The 
teacher  in  particular,  the  student  in  particular,  every- 
body in  general,  may  find  place  and  use  for  this  ad- 
mirable manual,  for,  since  all  write  letters  in  these 
days  of  cheap  postage  and  fast  mails,  all  should 
know  "  //ow  to  Write  Letters." 
Hunter's  Helps  to  History. — Sets  of  60  Cards. 

By  D.  Eckley  Hunter.     Price,  75  cents. 
Object  Lessons. — In  Primary  Arithmetic  and  In- 
ventive  Drawing.     For  the  Use  of  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Schools,  Kindergartens  and  Families. 
By  £>.  Eckley  Hunter.     Price,  $/.oo  per  box! 
Mr.  Hunter's  '*  Helps  to  History"  are  deservedly 
popular.  They  combine  amusement  with  instruction, 
and  impart  a  new  zest  to  the  study  of  this  branch,  by 
setting  the  pupils  at  work  in  search  of  dates  and 
events  which  they  desire  to  know.   His  "  Object  Les- 
sons"  consist  of  1,115  small  round  sticks, each  about 
the  thickness  of  a  match  but  twice  as  long,  and   123 
rubber  hands.     The  sticks  are  arranged  in  packages 
of  tens,  and  the  tens  in  packages  of  hundreds.  They 
may  be  made  to  show  to  the  eye  of  the  learner  all 
the  simple  operations  in  the  lOur  rules  of  arithmetic, 
decimals,  and  percentage.     They  may  also  be  used 
to   make  numerous   geometrical   forms,   thus  culti- 
vating the  inventive  and  observant  faculties   of  the 
child,  and  affording  him  an  endless  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  lessons  in  linear  drawing.     Each  set  is  ac- 
companied with  full  directions  for  use.     Address  D. 
Eckley  Hunter,  Btoomington,  Indiana. 
Literature  for  Little  Folks. — Selections  from 
Standard  Authors^  und  Easy  Lessons  in  Composi- 
tion. By  Elizabeth  Lloyd.  Philadelphia  :  Sower, 
Potts  iSr*  1:0. 

This  is  another  attempt  to  break  away  From 
the  trammels  of  the  old  method  of  teaching  formal 
grammar  to  young  children.  Every  thinking  teacher 
has  known  from  the  first  that  the  grammar  of  the 
English  language,  even  in  its  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples, is  a  study  suited  only  to  scholars  somewhat 
advanced ;  but  so  strong  is  the  force  of  custom  that, 
in  opposition  to  their  own  judgment,  many  teachers 
have  continued  to'  work  away  at  the  profitless  task  of 
cramming  grammatical  definitions,  rules,  declensions 


and  conjugations  into  poor  little  heads  that  could* 
not  understand  and  soon  forgot  them.  The  profession, 
however,  has  been  restless  in  view  of  so  much  labor 
thrown  away ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  of  late  years, 
there  have  been  isssued  from  the  press  Elementary 
Grammars,  Grammars  Simplified,  Language  Lessons, 
Object  Lessons  on  Words,  &c.,  &c.,  and  now  we 
have  this  new  work  of  Miss  Lloyd's,  '*  Literature  for 
Little  Folks."  In  it  we  have  found  nothing  to 
criticise.  The  selections  are  judiciously  made. 
Among  them  are  the  gems,  of  this  class  of  literature, 
in  the  English  language.  The  exercises  in  composi- 
tion and  spelling  are  well  conceived  and  well  ar- 
ranged. In  short,  the  book  must  become  a  favorite 
both  with  teachers  and  children.  So  well  do  we  like 
it  that  we  would  if  we  could,  this  very  day,  throw 
away  the  grammars  used  by  a  thousand  classes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  put  "  Literature  for  Little  Folks  " 
in  their  place. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography — For  the  use 
of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  By  Edwin  y. 
Houston,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Physical  Geography  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  Central  High  School,  Phila, 
Pp.  ij8.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &*  Bro.  Price, 

Physical  geography  deals  with  our  globe  as  though 
man  had  never  set  foot  upon  it,  and  the  study  of  the 
planet  as  God  saw  fit  to  create  it  should  be  made  one 
of  absorbing  interest.  Only  that  teacher  who  is  him- 
self inspired  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  can 
present  this  study  properly  to  his  pupils.  The  work 
under  notice,  that  of  Prof.  Houston,  will  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  student,  and  onust  take  a  lead- 
ing place  among  text  books  of  its  class.  It  is  the 
result  of  class-room  experience,  and  years  of  labor, 
con  amore,  have  been  spent  in  its  preparation.  It  is 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  presenting  the  latest 
theories  in  physical  science  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
phenomena  here  considered.  The  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  United  States  is  treated  at  length ;  and  an 
interesting  chapter  on  Meteorology,  which  might 
have  been  prepared  by  "  Old  Probabilities  "  himself, 
is  found  in  this  division  of  the  work.  The  text  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.  The  syllabus  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  full  and  comprehensive.  The  presswork,  paper, 
binding,  size  and  style  of  volume,  etc.,  all  combine 
to  make  it  a  most  desirable  text-book,  while  the 
moderate  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  still  another 
item  commending  it  to  favorable  notice. 
Vest  Pocket  Series. — Standard  and  Popular  Au- 
thors. Price,  JO  cents.  Boston  :  yas.  R.  Osgood 
&-  Co. 

These  dainty  little  books  are  of  convenient  size 
for  the  pocket,  but  it  must  be  coat  rather  than  "  vest " 
pocket.  They  are  in  clear  type  and  flexible  cloth 
binding.  The  Deserted  Village,  by  Goldsmith; 
Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,  by  Miss  Browning; 
Enoch  Arden,  by  Tennyson;  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  by  Longfellow;  A  Day's  Pleasure,  by 
Howells;  The  Christmas  Carol,  by  Dickens;  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  by  Lowell,  and  others,  have 
thus  far  been  issued.  Some  one  has  happily  styled 
these  books  the  "  gold  dollars  "  of  the  currency  of 
elegant  letters.  The  phrase  fits  the  books,  and  the 
graceful  endorsement  is  not  underserved. 
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Order  prom  Chaos The  condition  of  the  air 

when  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  music  from  an 
orchestra  is  far  beyond  the  conception  of  the  most 
vivid  imagination.  "  The  same  air  is  competent  to 
*  accept  and  transmit  the  vibrations  of  a  thousand  instru- 
ments at  the  same  time.  When  we  try  to  visualize  the 
motion  of  the  air,  to  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  the 
battling  of  the  pulse  direct  and  reverberated,  the  imag- 
ination retires  baffled  from  the  attempt."  "In  the 
music  of  an  orchestra  not  only  have  we  the  fundamen- 
tal tones  of  every  pipe  and  every  string,  but  we  have 


the  overtones  of  each,  sometimes  audible  as  far  ai  the 
sixteenth  in  the  series.  We  have  also  resultant  tones 
— ^both  difference  tones  and  summation  tones — ^ali 
trembling  through  the  same  air,  all  knocking  at  the 
self-same  tympanic  membrane.  We  have  fundamen- 
tal tone;  wq  have  overtone  interfering  with  over- 
tone ;  we  have  resultant  tone  interfering  with  result- 
ant tone;  and  besides  this  we  have  the  members  of 
each  class  interfering  with  the  nfiembers  of  every 
other  class.  The  aim  of  music  through  the  centuries 
during  which  it  has  ministered  to  the  pleasure  of  man 


POLISH  MAIDEN  SONG. 

Spirited. 


......  J.  GORZA. 


1.  Come  a- gain    to  your    fa  -  therland,  Come  a-  gam,  come  a-gain ;  While  your  foes  in    our 

2.  Come  a-  gain    to  your  homes  of  old,  Men    of  might,  men  of  might,  Drive  the  wolf  from  your 
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dwellings  stand,  Shall  we  plead    in        vain  ? 
na  .  tive  fold ;  Can      he  prove    hit      right  ? 


Shall    the  swords  your    fa  -  thers  wore, 
Ra  -   ther  die  for  your  na  -  tive   land. 
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Swords  of  trust,    rot  and  rust?  They  may  well  our  rights  restore.      If  your  hearts  be   just. 
Than  give  place — such  disgrace  Ne'er  fell  on  that    gal-lant  band,    Your      father's    race. 
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THE. BELL  DOTH  TOLL. 
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The  bell  doth  toll,  Its  echoes  roll,  I  know  the  sound  full  well ;    I    love    its  ringing.    For  it 
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calls  to  singing, With  its  bim,  bim,  bim,  home  bell,       Bim,      borne,    bim,  bim,  bim,  borne  bell. 


has  been  to  arrange  matters  empirically  so  that  the  ear 
shall  not  suffer  from  the  discordance  produced  by  this 
multitudinous  interference.  The  musicians  engaged 
in  the  work  knew  nothing  of  the  physical  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  their  eiforts;  they  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  the  inventors  of  gunpowder  knew 
about  the  law  of  atomic  proportions.  They  tried  and 
tried  till  they  obtained  a  satisfactory  result;  and  now 
when  the  scientific  mind  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  order  is  seen  rising  through  the  confusion,  and 
results  of  pure  empiricism  are  found  to  be  in  har- 


mony with  natural  law.**  We  have  quoted  largely," 
because  these  facts,  stated  in  the  graphic  and  lumi- 
nous language  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of 
English  as  well  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  scien- 
tific investigation  have  been  stamped  for  circulation, 
and  any  alteration  in  the  words  is  clipping  the  coin. 

Music  is  a  direct  mediator  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  sensual  life.  Although  the  spirit  may  not  be 
master  of  that  which  it  creates  through  music,  yet  it  is 
blessed  in  this  creation,  which,  like  every  other  cre- 
ation of  art,  is  mightier  than  the  artist. — Beethoven^ 
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SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  GEOGRAPHY. 


MASON  AND  DIXON'S  UN£. 


TEACHERS  in  all.parts  of  the  State  will 
thank  us  for  presenting,  as  we  do  below, 
a  very  complete  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
famous  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  It  is  the 
substance  of  a  "Note**  supplementing  a 
history  of  West  Chester,  published  by 
Messrs.  Wood  and  James  in  1857.  We 
take  pleasure  also  in  appending  to  it  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
recently  received  from  J.  Smith  Futhey, 
Esq.,  of  West  Chester,  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  local  history. 

THE  LINE. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  the  remarkable  Line 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  surveyors,  and  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  our  ancient  baili- 
wick, but  everybody— even  in  Chester  county — does 
not  know  its  exact  history,  nor  how  that  curious  lit- 
tle peak  on  the  maps  of  our  territory  happened  to 
run  tapering  down  to  a  mathematical  point,  between 
the  curved  line  of  New  Castle  county  and  the  right 
line  of  Maryland.  It  is  one  of  our  geographical 
celebrities,  and  deserves  to  be  understood  by  all  in- 
telligent persons  residing  in  its  vicinity.  The  phrase, 
'*  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,"  has  been  echoing  in 
our  ears  ever  since  1820 — when,  during  the  excited 
debate  in  Congress  on  the  question  of  excluding 
slavery  from  Missouri,  that  eccentric  genius,  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  continually  harping  on 
the  words,  and  those  words  were  as  constantly  re- 
iterated through  every  newspaper  in  the  land.     The 


before  the  vote  was  taken  he  "  must  make  a  speech 
for  Buncombe t^  one  of  the  counties  of  his  district. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  the  writer  of  this  note 
the  person,  to  furnish  a  complete,  detailed  account 
of  the  memorable  controversy  between  the  Lords 
Baltimore  and  the  family  of  Penn,  which  lasted  from 
1682  until  1767;  yet  a  full  history  of  it,  with- all  its 
romantic,  and  sometimes  riotous,  border  incidents — 
notwithstanding  the  interesting  memoirs  already 
written — is  still  a  desideratum.  The  object  here, 
however,  is  merely  to  attempt  a  synoptical  view  or 
condensed  sketch  of  the  protracted  contest,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  operations  of  the  two  men  who  car- 
ried out,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  iht  final  agreement 
of  the  contending  parties,  after  an  inveterate  and 
costly  dispute  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century. 

At  the  farst  planting  of  British  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  this  continent,  the  whole  territory 
seems  to  have  been  comprehended  under  the  names 
of  Virginia  and  New  England^  including  some  set- 
tlements of  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware — then  called  the  North  and 
South  rivers.  The  states  which  now  intervene  had 
no  existence  at  that  day.  In  1632,  Charles  the  First 
granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baron  of  Balti- 
more, '*  all  that  part  of  the  Peninsula,  or  Chersonese, 
lying  in  the  parts  of  America  between  the  ocean  on 
the  east  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  on  the  west, 
divided  from  the  residue  thereof  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  promontory  or  headland  called 
Watkins'  Point,  situate  upon  the  bay  aforesaid,  and 
near  the  river  of  Wighco  [Wicomico  ?]  on  the  we^t, 
unto  the  main  ocean  on  the  east,  and  between  that 
boundary  on  the  south  and  that  part  of  the  Bay  of 


phrase  thus  became  as  common  and  familiar  among  1  ^elaware  on  the  north  which  lieth  under  the  fortieth 
the  people  as  that  other  used  by  old  Felix  Walker,  Hegree  of  latitude,  where  New  England  terminates.*' 
of  North  Carolina,  on  the  same  occasion — who,  when  Under  this  grant  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  descend- 
the  "question"  was  impatiently  demanded,  declared  ants  claimed  fie  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  above- 
that  his  constituents  expected  to  hear  from  him,  and    mentioned  **  right  line  '*  to  the  fortieth  degree  of 
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latitude ;  but  his  title,  in  strictness,  extended  only  to 
that  portion  of  it  hitherto  unsettled  or  uncultivated ; 
{hactenus  inculta)  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had 
previously  settled  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
Delaware.  The  Duke  of  York  subsequently  con- 
quered not  only  the  Dutch  settlements  east  of  the 
Delaware,  (now  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey) but  also  those  on  the  western  shore,  and  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  them  until  1682,  when  he 
transferred  his  claim  on  the  western  shore  and  Bay 
of  Delaware  to  William  Penn,  who  had  early  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  owning  that  side  of  the 
river  all  the  way  from  his  province  to  the  ocean ; 
and  hence  the  annexation  of  the  "  three  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware,"  now  constituting  the  state  of 
that  name.  The  title  being  contested,  and  the  late 
owner  being  now  King  Tames  the  Second,  it  was 
ordered  by  a  decree  of  his  Council,  in  1685,  "  that 
for  avoiding  further  differences,  the  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the  eastern 
sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
other,  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  a  line  from  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  fortieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennayl- 
vania  by  charter ;  and  that  the  one-half  thereof  lying 
toward  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea  be 
adjudged  to  belong  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  charter." 

The  decrees  of  Royalty  not  being  as  debatable 
just  then  as  they  have  been  since,  of  course  the  re- 
cent conveyance  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Peninsula 
to  William  Penn  by  His  Majesty,  while  Duke  of 
York,  was  regarded  as  entirely  valid.  This  decree, 
however,  did  not  remove  the  difficulty  existing  be- 
tween the  Proprietaries,  for  the  true  situation  of 
Cape  Henlopen  was  still  uncertain,  and  the  middle 
of  the  Peninsula  was  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  pccurrence  of  death  among  the  parties,  and 
the  existence  of  a  litigious  spirit,  protracted  the  dis- 
pute until  the  loth  of  May,  1732,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  the  sons  of  William  Penn 
and  Charles  Lord  Baltimore,  great-grandson  of  the 
original  patentee  of  Maryland.  They  mutually 
agreed,  "  that  a  semicircle  should  be  drawn  at 
twelve  English  statute  miles  around  New  Castle, 
agreeably  to  the  deed  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  in  1682 ;  that  an  east  and  west  line  should 
be  drawn,  beginning  at  Cape  Henlopen — which  was 
admitted  to  be  below  Cape  Cornelius  (the  present 
Cape  Henlopen) — and  running  westward  to  the  ex- 
act middle  of  the  Peninsula ;  that  from  the  exact 
middle  of  the  Peninsula,  between  the  two  Bays  of 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  and  the  end  of  the  line 
intersecting  it  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  a 
line'should  be  run  northward,  so  as  to  form  a  tan- 
gent with  the  periphery  of  the  semicircle  at  New 
Castle,  drawn  with  the  radius  of  twelve  English 
statute  miles,  whether  such  a  line  should  take  a  due 
north  course  or  not;  that  after  the  said  northwardly 
line  should  touch  the  New  Castlo  semicircle,  it 
should  be  run  further  northward  until  it  reached  the 
same  latitude  as  fifteen  English  statute  miles  due 
south  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  that  from  the  northern  point  of  such  line  a 
due  west  line  should  be  run,  at  least  for  the  present, 
across  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  25  miles  beyond 


vania  ;"****  and  **  that  the  route  should 
be  well  marked  by  trees  and  other  natural  objects, 
and  designated  by  stone  pillars,  sculptured  with  the 
arms  of  the  contracting  parties,  facing  their  respec- 
tive possessions." 

This  important  document,  though  seemingly  so 
free  from  ambiguity,  was  afterwards  the  subject  ot 
much  litigation,  but  was  finally  carried  into  com- 
plete effect,  in  all  its  parts.  It  accounts  for  the  re- 
markable boundaries  of  the  "  three  lower  counties  " 
— which  counties,  however,  would  not  stay  annexed 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  took  an  early  occasion  to  s^  up 
for  themselves,  (something  like  the  Free-soilers  ot 
Kansas,  at  Topeka)  aiAl,  at  the  Revolution,  became 
the  valiant  little  state  of  Delaware. 

The  quiet  of  the  Provinces  continuing  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  conflicting  claims  of  settlers  along  the 
Border,  both  parties  applied,  in  1737,  to  the  King*s 
Council  for  some  order  which  should  lessen  or  alGiy 
these  ferments.  An  amicable  temporary  arrange- 
ment, however,  was*  in  the  meantime  effected  by  the 
parties,  and  they  agreed,  "  that  all  the  vacant  land 
not  now  possessed  by  or  under  either  of  them,  on 
the  east  side  of  Susquehanna  river  down  as  far  as 
fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  latitude  ot 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Susquehanna  as  far  south  as 
fourteen  miles  and  three-quarters  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, should  be  subject  to  the  temporary  and  pro- 
visional jurisdiction  of  I'ennsylvania ;  and  tha{  all 
vacant  land  not  possessed  by  or  under  either,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  south  of  the  said 
temporary  limits,  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Maryland,  until  the  boundaries  were  finally 
settled,  but  to  be  without  prejudice  to  either  party." 
And  when  this  convention  was  reported  to  the 
Council,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  the 
Proprietaries  of  the  said  respective  provinces  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  do  cause  the  said  agree- 
ment to  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  order  was  accordingly  promulgated  by  procla- 
mation in  the  provinces,  and  commissioners  were  the 
following  year  appointed  to  run  the  temporary  line — 
Richard  Peters  and  Lawrence  Growden  on  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Levin  Gale  and  Samuel 
Chamberlaine  on  the  part  of  Maryland.  These 
commissioners  commenced  their  active  operations  in 
the  Spring  of  1739,  (their  place  of  beginning  does 
not  appear)  and  after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  were  interrupted  by 
the  departure  of  Col.  Gale  on  account  of  death  and 
sickness  in  his  family,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Chamberlaine,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  continue 
operations  without  the  attendance  of  his  colleague. 

The  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  deeming  their 
power  to  proceed  limited  to  a  joint  operation  with 
those  of  Maryland,  were  thereupon  instructed  by 
Governor  Thomas  to  proceed  alone.  They  accord- 
ingly did  so ;  and  ran  the  line  westward  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, "to  the  most  westward  of  the  Kittochtinny 
Hills,"  which  now  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Franklin.  The  course  run  by  these  com- 
missioners, formed  the  famous  "  temporary  line^" — 
so  well  known  to  the  lawyers  and  early  settlers  along 
the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania. 


it,  and  to  the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  when^  The  controversy,  nevertheless,  still  continued ;  the 


occasion  and  the  improvements  of  the  country  should 
require;  that  that  part  of  the  due  west  line  not 
actually  run,  though  imaginary,  should  be  considered 
to  be  thftABie  boundary  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 


cause  got  into  chancery,  on  the  construction  of  the 
agreement  of  May  10,  1732,  and  was  not  decided 
until  1750.  On  the  hearing.  Lord  Baltimore's  coun- 
sel contended  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
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by  reason  of  its  vagueness,  uncertainty,  &c.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  (Hardwicke),  however,  overcame 
all  the  objections,  urged  in  a  long-winded  argument 
of  five  days  duration,  and  decreed  a  performance  of 
the  articles  of  agreement.  He  directed  that  new  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  within  three  months 
after  the  decree,  who  should  commence  their  opera* 
tions  in  November  following.  He  further  ordered  that 
the  centre  of  the  semicircle  should  |>e  fixed  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  New  Castle  as  may  be — ^that 
it  should  be  described  with  a  radius  of  twelve  Eng- 
lish statute  miles,  *<so  that  no  part  of  the  town  should 
be  further  than  that  distance  from  the  periphery ;  and 
that  Cape  Henlopen  should  be  taken  to  be  situated 
as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  chart  accompanying  the 
articles  of  agreement,"  i.  e.,  at  Fenwick's  Island, 
about  15  miles  south  of  the  present  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  commissioners  were  appointed  agreeably  to  the 
decree,  and  met  at  New  Castle  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1750.  They  fixed  upon  the  court  house 
in  New  Castle  as  the  centre  for  drawing  the  semi- 
circle; but  Lord  Baltimore's  commissioners  con- 
jured up  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  by  insist- 
ing that  the  radii  of  the  semicircle  should  be  meas- 
ured superficially,  without  allowing  for  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  regardless  of  the  absurd  conse- 
quences resulting  from  such  mode  of  measurement 
in  creating  inequality  in  the  radii,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  describing  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  a  semicircle.  Yet,  as  the  objection  was 
persisted  in,  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  were 
again  under  the  necessity  of  a  further  application  to 
Chancery;  and,  in  1 75 1,  obtained  a  decision  in  fsu 
vor  of  horizontal  measurement.  The  commissioners 
again  proceeded  in  their  task.  Having  run  the 
semicircle  in  conformity  with  the  Lor^  Chancellor's 
decree,  and  marked  it  on  the  ground,  they  com- 
menced their  operations  at  the  point  then  known  as 
Cape  Henlopen. 

The  fixing  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  '*  three 
lower  counties"  at  Fenwick's  Island  requires  ex- 
planation, inasmuch  as  the  chart  adopted  by  the 
Proprietaries,  in  their  agreement  of  1732,  gives  to 
the  cape  opposite  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  fiay,  the  name  of  Cape  Cornelius,  (after- 
wards, for  a  time,  called  Cape  James)  and  to  the 
point,  or  "  false  cape,"  at  Fenwick's  Island,  the 
name  of  Cape  Henlopen ;  while  the  charts  of  the 
present  day  transpose  that  order.  How  or  why  the 
names  became  thus  transposed  on  the  charts  and 
maps  of  our  time  seems  not  to  be  clearly  understood ; 
but  that  they  have  changed  position  since  1732  is  an 
unquestionable  fact. 

As  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  decided  that  Cape 
Henlopen  should  be  taken  to  be  where  it  had  been 
agreed  to  be  nineteen  years  before,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  commissioners  of  Maryland  could  devise  no 
further  objections  in  that  particular;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  conjunction  with  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  run  the  line  across  the  Peninsula,  and  to  ascertain 
"  the  exact  middle  "  as  a  point  from  whence  to  run 
the  northwardly  line  to  form  a  tangent  with  the 
semicircle  at  New  Castle. 

The  line  between  the  two  bays,  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  Henlopen  of  that  time,  was  then  run ;  and 
after  some  further  delay  and  cavilling  about  the  dis- 
tance by  his  commissioners,  Frederick  Lord  Balti- 
more, weary  of  the  controversy,  entered  into  articles 
of  agreement  with  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  July 
4,  1760,  which  at  length  effectually  closed  their  te- 
dious and  irksome  altercations.      By  this  agreement 


It  was  covenanted  that  the  semicircle,  as  already 
run,  should  be  adopted ;  that  the  distance  across  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  should 
be  taken  to  have  been  rightly  run,  at  69  miles  and 
and  298^  perches  from  the  stone  pillar  east  of  *<  the 
mulberry-tree,  at  Fenwick's  Island,"  marked  with 
the  arms  of  the  contracting  parties ;  that  the  middle 
of  such  line  should  be  ascertained,  and  a  stone  pil- 
lar should  be  fixed  at  that  point;  that  from  such 
point  a  northwardly  line  should  be  run,  whether  the 
same  should  be  due  north  or  not,  so  as  to  form  a  tan- 
gent with  the  semicircle  at  New  Castle,  drawn  with 
a. radius  of  twelve  English  statute  horizontal  miles 
from  the  court  house  in  that  place,  and  past  the 
said  point  of  contact  further  north,  till  it  reached 
the  latitude  of  1 5  miles  south  of  the  most  southern 
part  of  Philadelphia;  that  from  said  fifteen-mile 
point  a  line  should  be  run  due  west,  to  the  utmost 
longitude  of  Pennsylvania;  that  all  claim  should  be 
released  tp  the  territory  within  those  limits  then  to 
be  ascertained ;  and  that  the  Penns  should  appoint 
commissioners  to  run  the  lines  as  yet  unfinished. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  deed  of 
1760,  addressed  themselves  at  once  to  the  completion 
of  the  peninsular  east  and  west  line,  and  to  tracing 
the  twelve-mile  circle  —appointing  to  this  end  the  best 
surveyors  they  could  obtain.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  measure  with  the  common  chain,  holding  it 
as  nearly  horizontal  as  they  could — the  direction  be- 
ing kept  by  sighting  along  poles,  set  up  in  what  they 
called  mstos^  cut  by  them  through  the  forest.  *  * 
But  the  progress  made  was  very  slow ;  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  little  more  was  accomplished  than  the 
peninsular  line  and  the  measurement  of  a  radius." 

This  left  to  be  ascertained  and  established,  **the 
tangent,  from  the  middle  point  of  the  peninsular  line 
to  the  tangent  point,  the  meridian  from  thence  to  a 
point  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — with  the  arc  of  the  circle  to 
the  west  of  it — the  fifteen  miles  distance — and  the 
parallel  of  latitude  westward  from  its  termination." 

It  remains  now,  simply  and  as  succinctly,  as  practi- 
cable, to  relate,  that  on  the  4th  of  August,  1763,  the 
Penns,  Thomas  and  Richard,  and  Frederick  Lord 
Baltimore,  then  being  together  in  London,  agreed 
with  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  *<two 
mathematicians  and  surveyors,"  ''to  mark,  run  out, 
settle,  fix  and  determine  all  such  parts  of  the  circle, 
marks,  lines  and  boundaries  as  were  mentioned  in  the 
several  articles  or  commissions  and  were  not  yet 
completed ;"  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  November  15,  1763,  received  their 
instructions  from  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, December  9,  1763,  and  forthwith  engaged  in 
the  work  assigned  to  them ;  that  they  ascertained  the 
latitude  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, (viz:  39  deg.  56  min.  29.1  sec.  north— or 
more  accurately,  according  to  Col.  Graham,  30  deg. 
56  min.  37.4  sec),  which  was  agreed  to  be  m  the 
north  wall  of  the  house  then  occupied  by  Thomas 
Plumstead  and  Joseph  Huddle,  on  the  south  side  of 
Cedar  street;  and  then,  in  January  and  February, 
1764,  they  meastfred  thirty-one  miles  westward  of 
the  city  (probably  from  the  margin  of  the  river 
Delaware)  to  ihe  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  where 
they  planted  a  quartzose  stone — known  then  and  to 
this  day,  in  the  vicinage,  as  **  the  star-gazers'  stone" 
— on  Joel  Harland's  land,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Chester  county  alms-house,  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  southernmost  part  of  Philadelphia  (which  stone 
is  6  miles  264  perches  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
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conrt  house  in  West  Chester ;  aiid  a  due  east  line 
from  it  intersects  said  meridian  446^  perches,  or 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  court  house, 
in  a  field  of  Amos  H.  Darlington);  that  in  the  spring 
of  1764 — after  a  satisfactory  "  star-gazing,"  in  the 
forks  of  the  Brandywlne — they  ran,  from  said  stone, 
a  due  south  line  fifteen  English  statute  miles  (in  the 
first  mile  crossing  the  west  Brandywine  three  times), 
horizontally  measured  by  levels,  each  twenty  feet  in 
length,  (and  this  was  re-measured  in  like  manner 
nearly  three  years  afterward)  to  a  post  marked  fVest 
ascertaining  there,  also,  the  latitude  of  the  place 
(then  computed  at  39  deg.  43min.  18  sec,  now  more 
exactly  calculated  to  be  39  deg.  43  min.  26.3  N.); 
that  they  then  repaired  to  a  post  marked  Middle,  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  peninsular  west  line  running 
from  Cape  Henlopen  (Fenwick*s  Island)  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  thence,  during  the  summer  of  1764, 
they  ran,  marked  and  described  the  tangent  line 
agreed  on  by  the  Proprietaries.  Then,  in  the  autumn 
of  1764,  from  the  post  marked  West,  at  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia,  they  set  off  and  produced  a 
parallel  of  latitude  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna; then  they  went  to  the  tangent  point,  and 
in  1 764->5  ran  thence  a  meridian  line  northward  until 
it  intersected  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  at  the  dis- 
tince  of  five  miles,  one  chain  and  fifty  links — ^thus 
and  there  determining  and  fixing  the  northeast  comer 
of  Maryland.  Next,  in  1765,  they  described  such 
portion  of  the  semicircle  round  New  Castle,  as  fell 
westward  of  the  said  meridian  or  due  line  north  of 
the  tangent  point.  •«  This  little  l)ow  or  arc" — ^reach- 
ing into  Maryland — ^*<is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
and  its  middle  width  116  feet;  from  its  upper  end 
where  the  three  states  join,  to  the  fifteen  mile  point, 
where  the  great  Mason  an\l  Dixon's  line  begins,  is  a 
little  over  three  and  a  half  miles;  and  from  the  fif- 
teen mile  comer  due  ea  t  to  the  circle,  is  a  little  over 
three  quarters  of  a  mile — room  enough  for  three  or 
four  good  Chester  county  farms.  This  was  the  only 
part  of  the  circle  which  Mason  and  Dixon  ran. 

The  surveyors  appear  to  have  moved  about  con- 
siderably and  to  have  repeated  their  operations  at 
several  points,  but  finally  they  proceeded  with  the 
intention  of  continuing  the  west  line  beyond  the 
Susquehanna,  to  the  end  of  five  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  river  Delaware,  in  the  parallel  of  said  west 
line,  and  in  the  years  1766-7  they  extended  the  same 
to  the  distance  of  330  miles,  x8  chains  and  21  links, 
from  the  beginning  of  said  line,  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Maryland  (or  244  miles,  38  chains  and  36 
links  from  the  river  Delaware),  near  to  an  Indian 
war-path  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  called  Dunkard 
Creek,  but  were  there  prevented  by  the  aboriginal 
proprietaries  (the  Indians)  from  continuing  the  said 
line  to  the  end  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  (the  western 
limits  of  Pennsylvania)  which,  in  the  latitude  of'said 
line,  they  found — and  the  commissioners  agreed — 
to  be  267  miles,  58  chains  and  90  links ;  at  the  rate 
of  53  miles,  167.1  perches  to  a  degree.  Col.  Graham, 
however,  estimates  the  length  of  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Pennsylvania  at  266  miles,  24  chains  and  80 
links. 

The  line  thus  ran  was  subsequently  (viz :  Novem- 
ber 9,  1768)  certified  by  the  commissioners  to  have 
been  marked,  described  and  perpetustted  by  setting 
up  and  erecting  therein  stones  at  the  end  of  every 
mile,  from  the  place  of  beginning  to  the  distance  of 
132  miles,  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Sideling  Hill,  every  five-mile  stone 
on  the  side  lacing  the  north,  the  arms  of 


Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn  engraved  thereop, 
and  on  the  south  side  the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
These  stones  were  imported  from  England,  and  were 
hewn  from  that  variety  of  calcareous  rock  known  as 
Oolite  or  Roe-stone.  ' 

The  line  thus  marked,  is  stated  to  have  been  meas- 
ured horizontally,  the  hills  and  mountains  wit^  a  six- 
teen and  a  half  foot  level,  and  the  vista  cut  through 
the  forest  eight  yards  wide,  was  "seen  about  two 
miles,  beautiftiUy  terminating  to  the  eye  in  a  point," 
The  residue  of  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania— something  less  than  twenty-two  miles — 
was  afterward  (viz :  in  1782)  run  by  other  surveyors  ; 
it  was  not,  however,  completed  and  permanently 
marked  until  1784. 

The  interference  of  the  Indians  having  arrested  the 
further  proceedings  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  those  gen- 
tlemen returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  reported  the 
facts  to  the  commissioners ;  when  they  received  an 
honorable  discharge  on  the  26th  of  December,  1767 — 
having  been  engaged  in  the  service  about  four  years. 
They  were  allowed  twenty-one  shillings,  each,  per 
day,  for  one  month,  from  June  21,  of  the  last  year — 
and  the  residue  of  the  time,  ten  shillings  and  six 
pence,  each,  per  day,  for  the  expenses,  &c.,  and  no 
more  until  they  embarked  for  England;  and  then 
the  allowance  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling, 
per  day,  was  again  to  take  place,  and  continue 
until  their  arrival  in  England.  The  amount  paid  by 
the  Penns,  under  these  proceedings,  from  1760  to 
1768,  was  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Observations  of  Mason  and  Dixon, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  remarks :  "  In 
the  course  of  this  work,  they  traced  out  and  meas- 
ured some  lines  lying  in  and  near  the  Meridian,  and 
extended,  In  all,  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
miles;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  country  in  these 
parts  [i.  e.  on  the  Peninsula,]  being  all  overgrown 
with  trees,  large  openings  were  cut  through  the 
woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines,  which  formed 
the  straightest  and  most  regular  as  well  as  extensive 
vistas  that,  perhaps,  ever  were  made. 

'<  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  perceived  that  a  most 
inviting  opportunity  was  here  given  for  determining 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  from  tlie  measure 
of  near  a  degree  and  a  half.  Moreover,  one  remark- 
able circumstance  much  favored  the  undertaking — 
which  was,  that  the  country,  through  which  the  lines 
ran,  was,  for  the  most  part,  as  level  as  if  it  had  been 
laid  out  by  art." 

The  astronomical  observations  for  determining  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  were  begun  on  the  nth 
of  October,  1766,  and  continued  to  the  x6th  of  the 
that  month.  The  degree  of  latitude  measured  363,- 
763  feet,  about  68.9  miles.  Col.  Graham  says  "  their 
measurement  for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  "  was  performed  **  in  the  year  1768,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  after 
they  had  finished  the  marking  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  were  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  Commissioners." 
The  difference  of  latitude  of  the  Stone  planted  in  the 
forks  of  Brandywine  and  the  Middle  Post,  in  the 
Western  Peninsular  line— or  the  amplitude  of  the 
celestial  arch,  answering  to  the  distance  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  passing  through  these  points — 
has  been  found  by  Sector  to  be  i  deg.  28  min.  45  sec 

Until  a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  account 
of  this  celebrated  controversy  shall  be  given— with 
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all  the  proceedings  and  occurrences  connected  there- 
with, the  lover  of  historic  particulars  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  him,  in  the  scientific  report 
of  the  labors  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  volume  58  of 
the  Hiilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
published  1769;  in  the  lucid  memoir,  by  James  Dun- 
lop,  esq.,  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, November  10,  1825;  in  the  able  report  of 
Col.  Graham,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 
who  revised  the  surveys  at  the  Junction  of  the  three 
states,  in  1849-50,  and  in  the  eloquent  address  be- 
fore the  said  Historical  Society,  by  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe,  esq.,  of  Maryland,  November  8,  1854. 

A  copy  of  the  final  agreement,  between  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  the  Penns,  is  preserved  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  printed  in  1853 ; 
there  is  much  of  their  correspondence,  also,  concern- 
ing their  difficulties,  in  our  Colonial  Records,  recently 
published,  and  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  who  directed  the 
operations  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  the  Library  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  To  these  valu- 
able documents,  the  compiler  of  this  crude  and  imper- 
fect note  has  been  chiefly  indebted  for  his  materials. 


FROM  MR.   FUTHEY'S  LETTER. 

"  I  enclose  a  draft  of  the  lines  at  the  intersection. 


Pennsylvania 


Maryland. 


Point  of  junction  of  three 
states. 


D.    Tangent  point. 


"  From  A  to  D  is  a  due  north  and  south  line.  In 
running  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  they  commenced 
half-way  between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  ran  in  a  northern  direction,  until  they  struck  the 
tangent  of  a  circle,  drawn  at  twelve  miles  radius 
from  New  Castle.  They  struck  this  point  at  D. 
From  there  they  ran  a  due  north  line  to  A,  and  found 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  states  at  C. 
The  distance  from  A  (which  is  the  northeast  corner 
of  Maryland,)  to  C  is  a  little  over  3^  miles,  or,  ac- 
curately, J  miles  and  2^g87,g4  feet.  From  A  to  B 
is  about  ^  of  a  mile,  or,  accurately,  .766  of  amil^. 

"  The  arc  from  C  to  D  is  about  i  yi  miles  long,  and 
its  middle  width  116  feet— the  territory  in  this  arc 
^  belongs  to  Delaware — it  is  so  slight  that  is  not  per- 
ceptible on  ordinary  maps.  At  A  there  is  a  stone 
planted,  having  the  letter  M  on  one  side  and  P  on 
the  other. 

"  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  states,  at  C, 
there  is  a  triangular  prismatic  post  of  granite,  x8 


inches  wide  on  each  side  and  3^  feet  above  ground, 
marked  with  the  letters  P,  M  and  D,  facing  the  re- 
spective  states. 

"  The  land  in  this  triangle  belongs  territoriaUy 
to  Pennsyhania^  and  is  so  given  on  our  county  maps 
— it  contains  probably  660  acres. 

"  While,  however,  this  triangle,  ABC,  belongs 
territorially  to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  it 
is  taxed  in  Delaware^  and  her  county  and  state  officers 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it — offences  com- 
mitted there  are  punished  in  Delaware.  Our  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  never  have  exercised  any  au- 
thority over  it  in  any  way.  It  is  part  of  London 
Britain  township,  in  this  county,  but  the  authorities 
of  that  township  stop  at  the  line  A  B.  In  short, 
while  it  is  really  part  of  Pennsylvania,  practically  it 
belongs  to  Delaware. 

"We  can  readily  see  how  this,  probably,  originally 
occured — the  whole  country  was  woods,  or  largely  so, 
the  point  A  was  marked  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  and 
well  known,  the  circular  line  was  not  marked,  and 
the  people  not  knowing  precisely  where  it  was, 
naturally  considered  A  as  the  corner  of  the  three 
states,  and  the  authorities  of  our  county  have  tacitly 
acquiesced,  rather  than  create  a  disturbance.  The  cir- 
cular line  is  unmarked;  people  know,  or  suppose 
they  know,  about  where  the  line  is,  and  they  act  ac 
cordingly. 

<*In  1849,  commissioners,  appointed  to  ascertain  and 
mark  the  points  of  junction,  re-planted  stones  at  A 
and  C  and  D,  and  ran  about  3^  miles  of  the  cir- 
cular line.  It  is  from  their  survey,  which  extended 
a  short  distance  north  of  B,  that  I  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance from  A  to  B.  I  have  personally  visited  all 
these  points,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  J.  Smith  Fxtthey.*' 


INDIANA  (PA.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

THE  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Penna., 
a  view  of  which  is  herewith  presented,  is  located 
at  the  county  seat  of  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania, 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  section  of  country  remarkable 
for  its  healthfulness,  «x)  be  commended  for  its  readi- 
ness of  access,  and  noted  for  the  picturesque  scenery 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 

The  building  is  new,  of  ample  size,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  It  is  warmed  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  gas  throughout.  The  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  may  be  best  understood  by  regarding  it  as 
three  buildings — one  fifty  feet  wide  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length ;  and  two  others,  each  of  which 
would  be  forty-five  feet  in  width  by  a  hundred  an^ 
eighty  feet  in  length,  the  whole  blending  into  one 
structure  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  all  four  stories 
high  above  the  basement.  The  basement  story  is  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  the  other  four  stories  range  from 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  to  fourteen  feet  between  the 
floor  and  ceiling. 

The  building  is  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and 
has  a  genet  al  air  of  cheerfulness.  The  chapel,  dining- 
hall,  with  the  accompanying  apartments,  the  model 
school  room,  library  room,  reading  room,  rooms  foe 
Literary  Societies,  PriacipaVs  rooms,  reception  room, 
parlor,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  corridors,  apart- 
ments for  chemical  laboratory,  and  private  rooms  for 
four  hundred  students — all  are  unusually  well  adapted 
to  their  respective  uses.    The  buildings  and  grounds, . 
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furniture,  apparatus,  &c.,  valued  at  about  ^200,000. 

The  Institution  has  just  been  provided  with  a  very 

complete  apparatus  for  illustrating.  Chemistry   and 

Physics,  so  that  its  facilities,  in  this  respect  at  least,  are 


fully  equal  to  those  of  any  other  normal  school  in  the 
country.  The  community  in  which  it  is  located  is  one 
eminently  adapted  to  the  success  of  such  an  en- 
terprise, their  sympathy  with  it  having  been  expressed 
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by  the  contribution  of  more  than  $60,000  in  the  way 
of  substantial  aid.  Although  it  is  less  than  a  year 
since  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  yet 
.  more  than  350  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the 


different  departments.  The  spring  term  opened  April 
17th.  For  Catalogues  giving  full  information,  ad> 
dress  Rev.  Dr.  Fairfield,  President  of  the  Faculty; 
or  Hon.  Silas  M.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOOR. 


PLAN  OF  THE  SECOND  FLOOR, 
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MAX  MULLER  ON  EDUCATION. 


[It  is  seldom  we  find  so  much  sound  educational 
philosophy  compressed  into  so  small  a  space  as  in  the 
sentences  below  from  an  English  journal. — Ed.] 

IN  distributing  the  prizes  and  certificates 
gained  by  students  in  connection  with 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions in  the  Manchester  centre,  Professor 
Max  Miiller  said  that  he  had  inherited  his 
zeal  for  education  from  his  great-grandfather 
Barsdow,  the  first  reformer  of  national  edu- 
cation in  GerAiany.  Barsdow,  perhaps,  at- 
tempted too  much,  and  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  his  time.  But,  whatever  his 
strong  and  whatever  his  weak  points,  he  es- 
tablished this  one  great  principle,  and  it  has 
remained  firmly  established  in  the  German 
mind  ever  since — that  national  education  is 
a  national  duty,  that  national  education  is  a 
sacred  duty,  and  that  to  leave  national  edu- 
cation to  chance,  church,  or  charity,  is  a 
national  sin.  Another  principle  which  fol- 
lowed, in  fact,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon 
as  the  first  principle  was  granted,  was  this — 
that  in  national  schools,  in  schools  supported 
by  the  nation  at  large,  you  can  teach  only 
that  on  which  all  agree;  hence,  when  chil- 
dren belong  to  different  sects  you  cannot 
teach  theology.  However  irresistible  the 
argument  was,  the  opposition  which  it  aroused 
was  terrific.  Barsdow  thought  for  a  time 
that  he  could  frame  a  kind  of  diluted  relig- 
ion which  should  give  no  offence  to  any  one 
of  the  Christian  sects,  not  even  to  Jews  or 
Mohammedans,  but  in  that  attempt  he  natu- 
rally failed.  His  was  a  deeply  religious 
mind,  but  national  education  had  become 
with  him  so  absorbing  a  passion  that  he 
thought  everything  else  ought  to  give  way 
to  it. 

•'I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Mailer,  "I  fully 
share  myself  the  same  conviction.  If  it 
were  possible  to  imagine  a  religion  or  a  sect 
that  should  try  to  oppose  or  retard  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  then  I  should  say  that 
religion  cannot  be  a  true  religion  and  the 
sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better.  I  say  the 
same  of  national  education.  If  there  were, 
if  there  could  be,  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation that  should  exclude  religious  educa- 
tion, that  system  cannot  be  the  true  system, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better. 
Many  of  Barsdow's  theories  had  to  be  given 
up,  but  the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
national  education  remain  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  have  never  been  shaken.  They 
have  spread  all  over  Germany;  they  have  been 
adopted  in  Denmark^  Sweden^  Russia ;  they 


have  lately  found  their  way  into  Italy ;  but 
France  and  England  still  stand  aloof. 

*•  But  when  in  England  we  see  that  «>n- 
victions  with  regard  to  national  education 
become  too  strong  for  party ;  that  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  would  rather  break  away  from  his  party 
than  yield  his  deep  and  honest  convictions, 
that  Mr.  Cross  is  more  liberal,  more  bold,  \ 
than  even  Mr.  Forster  in  favor  of  compulsory 
national  education;  when  your  own  excellent 
and  outspoken  Bishop  asks  that  the  Church 
may  be  relieved  of  the  school;  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  time  has  come  when  England 
also  will  recognize  these  two  fimdamental 
principles — education  by  the  nation  and  for 
the  nation,  and  complete  separation  of  school 
teaching  and  church  teaching.  And,  believe 
me,  as  soon  as  these  two  principles  are 
acknowledged,  most  difficulties  that  now 
beset  the  educational  question,  whether  the- 
ological or  financial,  will  vanish.  The 
clergy  will  be  relieved  from  their  present 
false  and  invidious  position.  They,  whether 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  *or  Noncon- 
formist, will  be  able  to  teach  during  certain 
hours  on  week  days  and  in  Sunday-schools 
that  religion  which  it  is  their  right  and  duty 
to  teach.  The  time  will  be  amply  sufficient, 
for  the  less  a  child  learns  of  theology,  as  dis- 
tinct from  religion,  the  better.  There  will 
be  no  conscience  clause,  no  conscientious 
scruples  to  disturb  the  teachers  of  religion ; 
and  as  to  their  proper  renumeration,  I  hold 
that  if  every  shilling  that  is  now  subscribed 
for  church  schools  were  given  to  the  clergy, 
particularly  to  the  poor  curates,  as  the  reli- 
gious instructors  of  their  flock,  the  money 
would  be  well  bestowed." 

After  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
having  efficient  schoolmasters,  and  recom- 
mending that  education  should  be  made  a 
branch  of  the  civil  service,  the  Professor 
admitted  that  a  large  expenditure  would 
have  to  be  incurred,-  but  said  that  it  should 
be  called  by  its  right  name ;  it  is  not  ex- 
penditure, it  is  investment^  and  the  best, 
the  safest,  the  most  lucrative  investment  in 
the  world.  Every  nation  at  present  is 
trying  to  improve  its  material  by  national 
education,  and  in  the  peaceful  but  not  the 
less  fierce  and  determined  warfare  of  com- 
n^ercial  competition,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  the  worst  drilled,  the  worst  educated 
country  will  go  to  the  wall. 

In  conclusion,  he  added :  ''  I  hear  it  often 
said  that  England  should  do  for  national 
education  what  Germany  has  done,  what 
Italy  is  doing.  No;  that  is  not  enough. 
We  have  done  our  best  in  Germany,  but  our 
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best  is  but  poor  work.  Our  difficulties  are 
enormous.  The  soil  is  poor,  and,  therefore, 
the  country  will  never  be  rich.  Besides,  we 
live  between  two  Symplegades — ^between 
France  on  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other 
— ^and  we  shall  always  haye  to  spend  our  best 
energies  in  self-defence.  There  is  the  strong- 
est feeling  among  the  statesmen  of  Germany 
that  the  greatest  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
for  improving  our  national  education ;  only 
what  we  want  for  it  is  what  we  are  not  likely 
to  get — a  long  peace,  and  a  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  rolled  up  into  one  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  In  England  you  have  every- 
thing, and  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
national  education  should  not  be  as  much 
ahead  of  that  of  Germany  as  the  education 
of  Germany  is  beyond  that  of  China.  You 
have  money,  you  have  peace,  you  have  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  you  have,  what  is  best  of  all, 
practical  religion.  I  mean,  you  still  do  a 
thing,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it, 
because  you  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
Well,  then, *n vest  your  money,  utilize  your 
peace,  rouse  your  public  spirit,  and  convince 
the  world  that  one-half,  three-fourths,  nine- 
tenths  of  real  practical  religion  is  education 
— ^national  education,  compulsory,  and,  it 
ix^y  be,  gratuitous  education." 


EDUCATED  MECHANICS. 


A  GREAT  want  in  this  country  is  skilled 
labor — the  educated  mind  guiding  the 
trained  hand.  Until  this  want  is  supplied, 
notwithstanding  all  the  appliances  for  wealth 
that  we  possess,  we  will  fail  in  obtaining 
complete  success.  We  have  coal,  iron,  and 
other  useful  minerals  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  valuable  water-power,  a  climate 
so  varied  that  nearly  all  the  products  of  the 
whole  earth  can  be  raised  among  us,  and  a 
population  to  use  manufactures  in  large 
amounts;  but  this  lack  of  educated  artisans 
still  continues,  much  to  our  inconvenience 
and  a  drawback  to  our  more  rapid  advance- 
ment. It  is  true  that  in  many  of  our  large 
manufacturing  establishments  there  can  be 
found  highly-educated  mechanics,  and  these 
are  much  prized  by  their  employers,  as  they 
should  be;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  many 
such  are  to  be  had,  as  the  vast  majority  oc- 
cupy a  lower  rank  in  their  calling — they  are 
mostly  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
There  is  no  deficiency  in  brain  power  with  us; 
it  needs  on,ly  development  and  direction.  If 
the  thousands  of  youth,  who  are  now  serving 
as  apprentices,  were  put  in  the  way  of  oIh 


taining  a  thorough  education,  in  a  few  years 
we  would  see  our  manufactures  advanced  to 
a  position  we  little  dreamed  of,  and  the  fear 
of  a  low  tariff  be  deprived  of  its  force,  as 
we  would  have  the  world  for  our  market  and 
not  our  country  a  market  for  the  world. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  our  apprentices  of 
the  present  day.  Taken  from  school  with 
a  bare  knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  they  are, 
of  course,  put  at  the  simplest  kinds  of  work 
at  first,  and  then  are  advanced  according  as 
their  aptness  presents  itself,and  they  are  found 
capable  of  producing  work  needing  greater 
skill,  until  at  length  age  and  supposed  ex- 
perience make  them  full-developed  work- 
men. In  many  instances  those  mechanics 
who  have  real  grit  in  them — the  desire  for 
knowledge — will  use  the  brain  with  the  hand, 
and  by  the  aid  of  text-books,  studied  per- 
haps in  hours  taken  from  needed  rest  or 
when  their  fellows  are  frolicking,  will  ac- 
quire a  large  amount  of  information  which 
will  greatly  aid  in  their  work  and  be  a  source 
of  real  pleasure  their  life  long.  If  we  had 
schools  where  these  youths  who  desire  to  be 
thoroughly  educated  in  their  profession 
could  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge,  a  vast 
deal  of  labor  and  time  would  be  saved  them. 
What  are  supposed  to  be  the  higher  branches 
of  the  arts  have  their  technical  schools,  and 
it  would  be  considered  presumptuous  for  any- 
one to  work  in  these  arts  without  having 
studied  in  one  of  the  schools;  and  yet  our 
manufacturers  of  iron,  wool,  cotton,  silk  and 
wood,^  without  the  advantages  of  these 
schools,  must  advance  more  by  chance  and 
experiment  than  by  actual  knowledge. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe 
many  of  these  schools  are  to  be  found,  where 
young  men  can  acquire  a  complete  knowledge 
of  any  branch  of  manufactures  they  may 
wish  to  engage  in.  Lectures  are  given,  with 
diagrams  of  every  piece  of  machinery  used 
and  the  manner  of  using  them ;  and  the 
course  of  training  is  so  thorough  that  a  gradu- 
ate needs  but  a  little  actual  practice  to  make 
him  a  skilled  workman.  We  have  seen 
copies  of  lectures,  as  above  described,  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  workmen,  taken  down  by 
them  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  which, 
for  completeness  of  detail  and  accuracy,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  excel.  Such  informa- 
tion gives  an  educated  mechanic  a  broad, 
mental  sweep ;  it  frees  him  from  narrowness 
and  prejudice;  he  looks  constantly  for  an 
improved  condition  in  machinery,  and  is 
staggered  at  no  results.  His  motto  is  ''Ex- 
celsior." We  are  receiving  a  large  num- 
ber  of  these  desirable  workmen  weekly, 
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ahd  their  influence  will,  in  time,  be  felt 
throughout  all  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  country.  We  have  only  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  them,  and  they  will  continue  to 
come,*  not  as  adventurers,  but  to  become 
solid  and  respectable  citizens. 

Our  native  mechanics  have  nothing  to  /ear 
from  contact  with  them ;  they  are  not  the 
ill-paid,  half-starved  laborers  of  Europe, 
but  men  who  command  good  wages,  and 
would  have  their  price  here,  standing  on  the 
dignity  of  their  profession,  and  unwilling  to 
perform  good  work  without  its  equivalent. 
It  is  owing  to  this  kind  of  technical  educa- 
tion that  European  manufactures  are  so  ex- 
cellent. By  the  large  population  they  can, 
indeed,  have  more  to  work  upon  separate 
portions  of  manufacture  than  we,  and  thus 
a  workman  can  acquire,  through  long  years, 
a  certain  kind  of  skill ;  but  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  skill  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
workman  which  comes  only  through  educa- 
tion. 

What  is  there  in  the  way  of  our  having  these 
schools?  With  our  wealth  and  improved 
machinery  to  experiment  on,  and  noble- 
hearted  manufacturers,  who  sincerely  desire 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  manu- 
facturing people,  as  well  as  to  have  our 
country  first  in  every  good  thing,  can  we 
not  move  in  this  matter  ?  A  great  field  of 
usefulness  is  open  to  us  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  soon  to 
take  advantage  of  it. — N.  J,  Mechanic. 
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BY  MARY  L.   BRANCH. 

SUCH  a  nice  little  rosy-cheeked  girl!  She 
had  on  a  brown  calico  dress,  and  a  blue  and 
white  long-sleeved  gingham  apron.  There  were  a 
few  freckles  where  the  sun  had  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  her  hands  were  tanned  with  may  be  a  berry  stain 
here  and  there,  which  soap  and  water  had  failed  to 
remove.  She  had  her  school-books  on  her  arm,  and 
looked  as  bright  and  fresh,  as  simple  and  sweet,  as 
all  little  girls  ought  to.  She  was  coming  to  school 
in  town,  and  this  was  her  first  day. 

Good,  plain  Mr.  Brooks,  her  father,  lifted  her  out 
of  his  old  farm- wagon  at  the  school -yard  gate,  and 
seeing  two  or  three  young  misses  standing  about,  said, 
pleasantly : 

"  Won't  one  of  you  show  my  little  girl  where  to 
go  ?  She's  coming  to  your  school,  and  you  must  all 
be  friends  with  her,  for  she's  a  stranger.  Good-by, 
little  Waitstill ;  I'll  come  to  your  aunt's  for  yon  Satur- 
day morning." 

And  away  the  honest  man  drove,  chirruping  to  his 
old  gray  horse,  and  never  doubting  but  that  his  little 
daughter  would  be  perfectly  happy  among  so  many 
of  her  own  age. 

She  looked  out  a  little  shyly  from  under  her  sun- 


bonnet,  after  he  had  left  her,  and  saw  one  or  two  of 
the  girls  making  signs  to  each  other  and  tittering. 
They  thought  it  was  so  funny  to  see  a  little  girl  in  a 
long-sleeved  gingham  apron  and  a  sun-bonnet !  And 
so  comical  that  she  should  have  come  to  their  school 
in  a  dusty  old  farm- wagon.  So  they  whispered  and 
giggled. 

"  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  name  in  all  your 
life  ? "  asked  Nellie  Golden,  rather  too  audibly. 
«  Waitstill !     How  ridiculous?  " 

Were  they  making  fun  of  her  name  ?  Little  Wait- 
still looked  around  puzzled  and  wondering.  She  had 
never  thought  but  that  it  was  a  pretty  name,  and  she 
liked  it,  because  she  knew  she  was  named  after  a  gen- 
tle young  Aunt  Waitstill.  who  had  died  long  ago,  and 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  But  how  strange  all  these 
new  little  girls  were !  Why  didn't  they  speak  to  her, 
instead  of  whispering  among  themselves  ? 

"I'm  most  afraid  they're  making  fun  of  me," 
thought  poor  little  Waitstill,  and  her  face  grew  hot 
and  red,  and  she  stood  uncomfortably  twisting  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  wishing  she  knew  the  way  into 
the  school.  A  pair  of  laughing.black  eyes  were  bent 
upon  her. 

"  Will  you  please  show  me  the  way  in  ?  **  asked 
little  Waitstill* 

"WaltRtill!    Wait  still  I 
And  may  be  I  will."         • 

shouted  the  black-eyed  girl,  merry  Nan  Bush,  the 
tease  of  the  school.  That  made  little  Waitstill  feel 
more  confused  than  ever,jLnd  she  was  afraid  she 
should  cry  in  a  minute  more. 

Just  then  another  little  girl  came  running  out  of 
the  school -house  toward  the  group  by  the  gate.  She 
had  a  bright,  honest  face,  but  Waitstill  was  afraid  of 
her  too,  for  no  one  yet  seemed  like  a  friend.  This 
last  comer  was  Bell  Bumey. 

"  What  are  vou  waiting  out  here  for,  girls  ?  "  asked 
Bell.  "  It's  almost  nine,  and  Sue  is  monitor.  She'll 
ring  the  bell  in  a  minute. " 

The  girls  began  to  move  away,  but  Nan  Bush  lin- 
gered to  whisper  to  Bell. 

"  There's  a  new  scholar,  fresh  from  the  farm. 
Don't  she  look  droll?" 

"Why,  I  think  she  looks  nice,"  said  Bell  promptly; 
"just  like  some  of  my  father's  pretty  pictures.  Is  she 
afraid  to  come  in?     I'm  going  to  speak  to  her." 

Nan  Bush  ran  off  singing  saucily, 

"A  fiirmer's  life  is  the  life  for  me, 
I  own  I  love  it  dearly  1" 

while  Bell  went  up  to  Waitstill,  and  softly  touched 
the  little  arm  in  the  gingham  sleeve. 

"Come  into  school  with  me,"  she  said,  "and  I'll 
show  you  a  nail  to  hang  your  bonnet  on.  Let  me 
take  some  of  your  books.  What  a  pretty  cover  your 
spelling-book  has !" 

Waitstill  smiled,  and  the  tears  which  had  almost 
come  did  not  fall. 

"I  don't  know  anybody,"  she  said  confidentially; 
"I  am  going  to  school,  and  board  at  my  aunt's,  and 
go  home  Saturdays.     Is  the  teacher  good-natured  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  she's '  real  good,"  replied  Bell. 
"Come,  hurry,  here's  the  place  to  put  your  bonnet, 
and  now  follow  right  along  after  me." 

And  so,  guarded  by  Bell  Bumey,  Waitstill  got 
safely  into  the  school-room;  and  there,  if  the  girls 
did  look  at  her,  they  did  not  dare  to  whisper  nor 
laugh.  The  gentle  lady-teacher  gave  her  a  desk  near 
Bell's  and  asked  her  about  her  studies,  so  as  to  decide 
which  classes  she  should  enter.    And  when  her  les. 
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sons  were  set,  Waitstill  went  to  studying  as  hard  as 
she  could,  for  her  mother  had  told  her  to  be  a  dili- 
gent, obedient  kittle  girl  all  the  time. 

When  it  was  recess  she  went  out  in  the  yard  with 
the  rest,  and  tried  to  feel  natural  and  at  home,  but 
the  girls  were  full  of  fun,  and  thoughtless,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  stray  speech  would  make  little 
Waitstill  feel  awkward  and  shy.  Nan  Bush  seemed 
possessed  by  a  very  spirit  of  mischfef,  as  she  danced 
to  and  fio,  flinging  out  saucy  remarks,  but  Bell  Bur> 
ney  stood  staunchly  by  Waitstill,  and  drew  her  into 
some  of  the  merry  games  that  were  going  on. 

"Do  you  really  and  truly  likt  her  ?"  whispered  one 
of  the  other  girls  to  Bell. 

"WTiy,  yes,"  said  Bell ;  "I  think  she's  real  nice,  and 
didn't  you  hear  the  teacher  say  she  would  be  one  of 
the  very  brightest  of  us  about  her  lessons  ?*' 

"Well,  I  like  her,  too,"  said  the  other,  hesitating 
a  little.  "But  Nan  Bush  says  it's  funny  to  wear  ging- 
ham, and  come  in  an  old  wagon." 

"My  mother  likes  gingham  very  much,"  said  Bell, 
practically,  "and  it  is  splendid  to  ride  in  a  farm- 
wagon.  You'd  think  so  if  you  had  ever  been  in  one, 
going  up  and  down  the  hills  and  past  woods  and 
orchards." 

Waitstill's  fortunes  brightened  a  little  that  after- 
noon, when  in  the  geography  class  she  bounded 
Pennsylvania  better  than  any  of  the  rest,  even  Nan 
»  Bush.  The  girls  got  tired  of  teasing  her,  and  she  was 
fast  learning  all  the  ways  and  rules  of  the  school- 
room. The  sharp-eyed  monitor  never  caught  her 
even  once  whispering.      • 

I'm  going  to  love  Bell  Bumey  best  of  anybody  I" 
she  said  earnestly  that  night  to  her  aunt,  just  before 
she  went  home-sick  to  bed  to  dream  of  sun- bonnets 
and  blackboards. 

The  "  monitor  of  order,"  who  sat  at  a  desk  on  the 
platform,  and  watched  to  see  that  no  one  played,  or 
whispered,  or  idled,  never  held  her  ofBce  more  than 
a  week,  so  there  was  a  change  every  Monday  morn- 
ing. And  the  very  next  Monday,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  school,  Waitstill  Brooks's  naijtie  was  called 
as  monitor  for  the  week — a  mark  of  honor,  the  toch- 
er said,  for  her  remarkably  good  behavior. 

Waitstill's  heart  fluttered  as  she  took  her  books  and 
passed  up  the  aisle  to  the  desk  on  the  platform.  She 
felt  proud  to  think  of  what  the  teacher  had  said,  but 
she  was  frightened  at  her  new  position,  and  wondered 
how  she  should  ever  dare  to  call  aloud  the  number 
of  any  girl  she  might  see  misbehaving,  which  it  was 
the  rule  for  the  monitor  to  do. 

All  went  well  enough  for  the  first  hour  or  so,  but 
when  the  teacher  became  very  much  engaged  with 
some  puzzling  problems  in  a  mathematical  recitation, 
mischief  began  to  brew.  Bits  of  paper  began  to  be 
thrown,sure  to  be  billets  or  something  else  contraband. 

"Fourteen!  Twenty-four!"  said  Waitstill  in  a 
rather  trembling  voice. 

The  offenders  were  two  of  the  younger  girls,  and 
they  became  orderly  at  once.  But  a  moment  later, 
a  more  daring  one  drew  an  apple  from  her  pocket, 
took  a  large  bite  of  it,  and  then  pushed  it  on  toward 
ft  neighbor. 

"  Nineteen ! "  said  Waitstill  clearly,  gathering 
courage  with  the  consciousness  of  power.  The 
apple  slowly  disappeared  in  the  desk  numbered 
nineteen. 

This  roused  Nan  Bush's  attention. 

*•  That  little  countrywoman  is  really  getting  up- 
pish," she  thought  to  herself,  and  she  began  to  feel 
defiant  and  ready  to  tease.     Waitstill  saw  her  black 


eyes  sparkling,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  care-for- 
nothing  girl  made  up  a  hideous,  grotesque  face  at 
her,  prolonging  it  till  some  of  the  smaller  scholars 
were  tittering  uncontrollably. 

"Twenty-seven!"  said  Waitstill  uneasily.  But 
Nan  only  repeated  the  grimace  a  second  time  inten- 
sified. 

"Twenty-seven!"  said  Waitstill  again,  with  a 
spice  of  determination. 

This  drew  the  teacher's  inquiring  eyes  upon  them. 
Nan  raised  her  hand  for  leave  to  speaJc. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  I  was  only  trying  to 
keep  from  sneezing." 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Waitstill  impulsively,  then 
checked  herself. 

"  Twenty-seven  may  remain  at  her  desk  during 
recess,"  said  the  teacher,  and  turned  again  to  her 
class  and  blackboard.  The  scholars  were  orderly 
enough  after  that,  and  demure  little  Waitstill  began 
to  feel  more  at  her  ease. 

But  Nan  Bush  did  not  forget  "  the  little  country- 
woman's audacity,"  as  she  called  it,  and  watched  for 
some  new  chance  to  annoy  her.  It  came  at  last 
when  one  day,  as  the  girls  were  just  let  out  for  recess, 
Farmer  Brooks  was  s6en  driving  up  the  street  with 
the  same  old  white  horse  that  always  held  his  head 
down,  and  the  same  dusty  farm-wagon,  the  back  of 
which  was  all  covered  this  time  with  a  piece  of  brown 
bagging. 

"  Oh,  there's  father !  there's  father ! "  cried  Wait- 
still joyously. 

"Oh,  what  an  elegant  equipage !  "  laughed  Nan 
mockingly;  "and  such  a  spirited  steed!  and  how 
handsome  your  father  looks !  I  wish  he  would  give 
me  a  ride.  Come,  girls,  let's  all  run  to  the  gate  and 
see  the  happy  meeting  of  Waitstill  and  her  father." 

"  You  mean  thing ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls, 
indignantly,  who  had  been  friends  with  Waitstill  ever 
since  she  had  been  helped  by  her  in  fractions.  But 
three  or  four  laughed,  and  joined  sides  with  Nan. 

Bell  Bumey,  with  great  dignity  for  a  little  girl,  fol- 
lowed Waitstill,  who  with  flushed  cheeks  had  hurried 
out  on  the  sidewalk  to  see  her  father. 

Farmer  Brooks  reined  up  his  horse,  and  uttered  an 
energetic  "  Whoa,  there  ! "  his  whole  face  beaming 
with  good-natured  gladness  at  the  sight  of  his  little 
girl.  In  his  own  heart  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  his  darling  was  the  pet  of  the  whole  school 
by  this  time,  and  that  every  girl  there  was  her  friend. 

"  So  here  you  be,  little  one ! "  he  exclaimed  hearti- 
ly. "Come  out  to  see  father,  didn't  you?  And 
here  are  all  your  little  mates  I  Why,  what  a  lot  of 
pretty  faces ! " 

"Here's  my  best  friend,  father,"  said  Waitstill, 
pointing  to  Bell  Bumey  at  her  side. 

"  Bless  her  little  heart,  then ! "  said  her  father. 
"  You  must  bring  her  home  with  you  to  spend  va- 
cation, Waitstill,  and  we'll  show  her  how  we  live  out 
in  the  country.  I'm  glad  I  came  across  you  out  here 
for  I  was  just  going  to  your  Aunt  Jane's.  Here's 
something  the  boys  sent  you  very  particular." 

It  was  a  great  brown  paper  bag,  its  sides  well 
stuffed  out.  Nan  Bush  and  her  clique  tittered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  Waitstill  and  Bell  peeped 
into  the  bag.  It  was  full  of  butternut-meats,  all  care- 
fully picked  out  in  nice  halves. 

"Oh,  butternut-meats!"  exclaimed  Bell.  "How 
perfectly  splendid !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brooks ;  "  the  boys  were  crack- 
ing out  on  the.  kitchen  hearth  pretty  much  all  last 
evening." 
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Waitstill's  few  friends  and  half-friends^  who  were 
looking  on  with  silent  interest,  visibly  brightened. 
In  anticipation  they  were  already  tasting  butternut- 
meats.  Two  very  little  girls  immediately  deserted 
Nan  Bush's  party,  and  stood  soberly  by  the  gate. 

"  Tell  the  boys  I  thank  them  ever  so  much,"  said 
Waitstill. 

'*  And  that  ain't  all,"  said  Mr.  Brooks  delightedly. 
"  Where  do  you  think  I  am  going  next  ?  " 

"To  market, may  be."  said  Waitstill  a  little  softly. 

"  Why,  what  a  little  guesser  you  are !"  exclaimed 
her  father  with  admiration.  Yes,  to  market  it  is. 
But  you  shall  have  a  sight  first,  seeing  you  couldn't 
be  there  at  the  gathering." 

And  pulling  off  the  covering  of  coarse  bagging,  he 
revealed  a  load  of  cherries.  Baskets  upon  baskets 
full  of  the  tempting  fruit  were  packed  close  together. 

'*  There's  three  kinds,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  looking 
round  to  all  his  audience  for  appreciation — "the 
black  ox -hearts,  and  the  red,  and  these  little  sweet 
ones  half  pink  and  half  yellow.  We  stripped  the 
three  trees  yesterday  and  here's  your  share.  Wait- 
still, the  best  and  brightest  varieties  mixed. " 

And  with  that  he  handed  Waitstill  a  large  basket 
brimming  full  of  the  biggest,  ripest  cherries,  half 
veiled  under  green  leaves ;  then  bidding  the  whole 
group  a  jovial  good-by,  he  roused  up  his  horse,  and 
rattled  off  to  market. 

Ah !  who  was  the  idol  of  the  school  then  ?  Who, 
but  little  Waitstill,  as  with  Bell  to  help  her  she  car- 
ried the  basket  of  cherries  into  the  yard.  ♦*  Aren't 
they  splendid !"  "  What  a  good  father  you've  got !" 
"  I  never  saw  so  many  at  once  in  all  my  life!"  "Are 
they  sweet !"  "  Are  they  juicy  ?  "  «  Oh,  Waitie,  do 
give  me  just  one!"  Such  words  as  these  were  heard 
in  all  directions,  and  every  one  of  Nan's  adherents 
abandoned  her  on  the  spot. 

Nan  was  taken  aback.  She  walked  up  and  down 
at  a  little  distance,  seeing  cherries  in  every  girl's  hand, 
and  hearing  exclamations  of  enjoyment.  Waitstill 
dispensed  them  liberally  to  all  who  came,  and  then 
seated  herself  on  the  grass  to  make  two  enormous 
bunches  of  the  handsomest  for  Miss  Graham  and  Bell 
Bumey.  Chancing  to  look  up,  she  saw  Nan  a  little 
way  off,  looking  on.  Nan's  mouth  was  fairly  water- 
ing for  a  taste  of  the  fruit,  but  she  was  too  independ- 
ent to  change  her  manner  now  and  court  Waitstill 
like  the  rest. 

But  Waitstill  did  not  harbor  malice ;  she  wanted  to 
please  them  all,  and  so  she  sent  a  double  handful  to 
Nan  by  Bell.  Nan  colored  up  to  her  crimps,  and 
said  as  she  took  them  : 

"  Well,  she  is  a  good-natured  little  thing,  after  all. 
Bell." 

This  was  Waitstill's  triumph.  And  when  she  sup- 
plemented it  by  a  distribution  of  the  bagful!  of  but- 
ternuts, her  school-mates'  hearts  were  won  forever. 

"  It  takes  fire  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  silver," 
said  Nan  Bush,  saucy  as  ever;  "  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  nie,you  wouldn't  have  known  half  how  good  and 
sweet-tempered  Waitstill  is  I " — Christian  Union, 


Our  birth  is  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home. 


BIOLOGICAL  STUDIES.* 


THE  YEAST  PLANT,  ETC. 

LIFE  has  been  defined  "  as  the  aggrega- 
tion of  those  functions  which  resist 
death.  * '  (Bichat. )  Herbert  S|3encer  defines 
it  as  the  "  definite  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  correspondence  with  external  ex- 
istences and  sequences." 

We  do  not  know  what  life  is.  Leaving 
technical  definitions,  let  us  study  some  of  its 
simplest  phenomena.  The  science  of  life, 
whether  anjmal  or  vegetable,  is  called  Bio- 
logy, from  bios^  life,  and  logos,  a  discourse. 
Biology  is  subdivided  in  Zoology,  the  science 
of  animal  life,  and  Botany,  the  science  of 
vegetable  life. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  distinguish  be- 
tween ordinary  animals  and  plants,  but  as  we 
descend  the  scale  in  both  kingdoms,  animals 
and  plants  approach  each  other  in  form  and 
structure  so  nearly  that  to  the  present  time,  ^ 
with  all  our  vaunted  knowledge  and  superi- 
ority, it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
certain  low  forms,  and  to  place  them  in  their 
proper  sub-kingdoms. 

Sponges  were  long  classed  as  a  vegetable 
growth.  It  is  well  known  to  scientists  that 
some  plants  have  wonderful  powers  of  loco- 
motion and  that  others  are  even  endowed  with 
instincts  sufficient  to  catch  and  digest  ani- 
mal prey,  but  of  these  we  may  speak  here- 
after. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  from  the  start, 
that  as  life  ascends  in  the  scale,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  its  complexity  of  or- 
ganization greatly  increases.  Hence  the 
proper  way  to  commence  the  study  of  biolo- 
gy, is  to  take  first  the  lowest  and  most  simple 
forms. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  yeast;  we 
know  it  as  a  muddy  fluid  capable  of  exciting 
fermentation  y  and  of  causing  a  great  increase 
of  bulk — '/rising,"  as  the  cook  says — ^when 
placed  in  a  mass  of  dough.  Now,  what 
causes  this  change  ?  It  is  the  growth  of  the 
yes^t plant.  You  ask,  "Where  is  it?"  Let 
us  examine  our  yeast  carefully.  Holding  it 
up  to  the  light y  we  see  some  particles  float- 
ing in  a  liquid  or  plasma.  We  place  some 
of  the  sediment  upon  a  glass  slide  and  bring 
it  under  the  microscope.  Now,  see  what  we 
have.  A  plant,  one  of  the  very  lowest  type, 
in  fact  a  plant  made  of  a  single  round  cell. 


*We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Groff,  of  the 
Microscopical  Laboratory,  University  of  Michigin, 
for  the  interesting  article  herewith  presented. — Ed, 
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We  shall,  as  our  studies  progress,  find  that 
all  higher  plants  are  formed  of  the  union  of  a 
great  number  of  simple  cells,  and  not  only  that 
plants  are  derived  from  simple  cells,  but  also 
all  the  most  highly  organized  animal  tissues. 

This  little  cell,  which  we  have  called  a 
plant,  we  prove  to  be  such,  by  showing  it  to 
be  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  are 
known  plants. 

We  have  almost  forgotten  to  introduce 
our  little  friend  by  its  proper  name.  It  is  a 
Torula,  Placing  the  slide  again  under  the 
microscope,  we  see  some  of  them  lying 
alone,  while  others  are  grouped  into  various 
forms.  We  measure  them  and  find  that 
they  range  in  diameter  from  yiAnr  to  TtW  of 
an  inch,  with  an  average  of  near  t^>  or 
about  the  size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Can  we  conceive  of  this  size?  3,000  of 
these  torulae  placed  in  a  row  would  measure 
a  distance  of  but  one  inch^  and  27,000,000,- 
000  of  them  would  go  into  a  cubic  inch  of 
space.  Looking  again,  carefully,  we  see  that 
the  torulse  are  round ;  none  are  square,  none 
are  flat,  none  are  much  elongated,  for  placing 
a  little  water  upon  the  slide  and  making 
them  swim  and  tumble  about,  they  roll  like 
balls,  and  not  as  irregular  bodies. 

We  may,  by  careful  attention,  perceive 
that  our  little  plant  is  not  structureless,  for 
a  thin  walled  sack  is  seen  enclosing  a  mass 
0^  semi-fluid  matter ;  sometimes  within  this 
mass  is  seen  a  clear  space,  called  a  vacuole. 
Can  we  be  certain  that  a  lac  is  presen  t  ?  Let 
us  apply  pressure  If  it  is  done  skillfully  the 
sac  will  burst  and  the  liquid  matter  run  out. 
Again,  let  us  place  upon  the  slide  a  little 
magenta.  Now,  observe  that  it  colors  the 
interior  of  the  cell,  and  leaves  the  sac  clear, 
hence  we  infer  that  there  are  two  struc* 
tures  and  that  the  saic  is  different  from  the 
interior  in  composition. 

Chemists  have  analyzed  this  sac  and  find 
that  it  is  composed  of  cellulose^  or  the  same 
constituents  as  wood  fibres.  Cellulose  is 
composed  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  (C18H30O1S),  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  being  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water,  that  is,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  H2O  being  the  formula 
for  water. 

The  semi-fluid  matter  within  the  sac  is 
called  Protoplasm^  or  by  Dr.  Beale,  Bioplasm. 
Protoplasm  means  the  first  form  or  shape, 
fTomprolos  first ;  the  matter  from  which  all 
life  is  evolved,  the  first  form  of  life,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  life.  .  Bioplasm,  from  dios^  life, 
se^ms  the  more  desirable  term,  and  is  be- 
coming more  generally  used. 


The  chemical  composition  of  bioplasm  is 
more  complex  than  of  cellulose.  In  it  have 
been  found  :  Protein  compounds,  ^at,  min- 
eral salts,  and  water.  Protein  is  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
with  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  though 
by  many  sulphur  is  not  considered  a  nor- 
mal constituent.  Bioplasm  differs  from  cel- 
lulose in  containing  nitrogen,  and  it  has  no 
starch.  The  clear  space,  or  vacuole,  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  torula  is  in  general  consid- 
ered a  place  where  the  bioplasm  is  very  clear 
and  transparent,  hence  as  we  look  through, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  there. 

By  some  unknown  process  the  torula  man- 
ufactures the  protein  and  grows.  To  enable 
it  to  do  this,  it  must  be  placed  in  some  fluid 
containing,  the  necessary  elements.  The 
plasma  in  which  it  flourishes  best  is  that  of 
pasteur,  composed  of  watec,  sugar,  ammonia, 
and  some  other  less  important  substances. 
The  temperature  most  favorable  is  30^  C,  but 
it  will  live  through  a  range  from  60°  C  to  o* 
C,  heat  and  cold  both  proving  fatal. 

This  making  of  protein  belongs  entirely 
to  plants  ;  animals  cannot  do  it ;  they  must 
obtain  their  supply  ready  formed,  either  from 
plants  or  from  other  animals ;  while  here  this 
little,  almost  structureless  torula  can  pro- 
duce this  wonderful  compound. 

How  does  the  torula  grow  ?  By  absorb- 
ing the  plasma,  changing  it  into  protein  and 
then  assimilating  that  protein,  or  **  formative 
material."  Hence  the  operations  ar^  dis* 
tinctly  three,  absorption,  organization  and 
assimilation,  the  power  to  do  which  resides 
in  the  mysterious  vitality  of  the  torula.  The 
torula  grows  by  intussusception  (laying  hold 
of  inwardly),  that  is,  the  formative  material 
is  taken  up  within  the  plant  or  animal. 
Minerals,  on  the  contrary,  grow  by  cucretion, 
or  by  additions  from  without.  The  former 
mode  of  growth  is  always  characteristic  of 
living  bodies,  the  latter  of  inorganic. 

Reproduction  in  the  torulae  is  an  interest- 
ing process.  It  is  principally  by  budding. 
It  can  very  nicely  be  observed  under  the 
microscope,  if  only  we  have  a  little  patience. 
Place  a  itw  torulae,  the  fewer  the  better, 
upon  a  glass  slide,  add  a  little  sweetened 
water,  and  bring  them  under  the  microscope. 
Now,  carefully  watch  them.  Probably  upon 
one  you  may  see  a  little  bud  or  knob ;  watch, 
it  grows  larger  and  larger,  but  often  very 
slowly ;  look  again,  it  is  now  almost  as  large 
as  the  mother  cell.  Now  observe,  a  stric- 
ture is  forming  between  the  two ;  now  it  is 
free.  Thus  the  process  goes  on,  slower  or 
more  rapidly,  as  the  conditions  are  favorable 
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or  otherwise.  No  sooner  is  the  young  cell 
liberated  than  it  begins  to  bud,  and  thus  in 
a  short  time  is  produced  a  immense  number 
of  toruise,  all  like  the  original  mother  cell, 
all  free  and  independent. 

Sometimes  the  torulae  multiply  in  another 
way ;  within  the  mother  cells  are  formed  a 
number  of  little  torulse,  these  growing  soon 
burst  the  walls  of  the  parent  sac  and  thus  set 
themselves  at  liberty.  It  is  this  rapid  growth 
of  the  torulse  which  causes  doughs  and  pastes 
to  "rise,"  and  become  light  and  spongy,  and 
this  is  one  great  practical  value  of  our  little 
friend. 

The  torula  changes  the  compounds  in 
which  it  lives  ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives 
off  carbonic  acid.  In  this  respect  it  exactly 
resembles  animals  and  not  plants,  for  the 
latter  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  off  oxy- 
gen. Light  is  not  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  torula.  Fermentation  is  the  result  of  the 
vitality  of  the  torula f  but  in  what  manner  is 
hardly  known.  The  products  of  fermenta* 
tion  are : 


Alcohol,  1 

Carbonic  Acid,  / 

Glycerine,  ^ 

Succinic  Acid,   /  ^ 


95 


.04 

•99 


Thus,  from  a  plasma  containing  one  hun- 
dred (100)  parts  before  fermentation,  we  can 
account  for  but  99  after  the  operation ;  there 
can  be  nothing  lost,  but  what  the  other  pro- 
duct is,  is  at  present  a  mystery. 

The  bubbles  seen  rising  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  a  liquid  result  from  the  escap- 
ing of  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  and  from 
the  torulse  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  plasma. 

Fermentation  cannot  take  place  unless 
torulae  are  first  introduced  into  a  liquid. 
But  you  say  this  is  contrary  to  your  experi- 
ence, for  you  have  known  fluids  to  ferment 
without  your  introducing  any  torulae.  That 
may  be  so,  yet  for  all  that  the  torulae  have 
in  some  way  gotten  in.  They  can  move 
about  in  many  ways.  They  may  become  dry 
and  be  blown  great  distances,  and  being  so 
small  are  invisible,  or  they  may  become  at- 
tached to  animals,  birds  or  clothing,  and 
thus  be  transported  far  and  wide.  We  believe 
the  air  at  all  times  contains  larger  or  smaller 
numbers  of  dry  torulae  ready  to  fall  into  a 
suitable  plasma.     Torulse  are  ubiquitous. 

Take  your  sweetened  water,  boil  it,  then 
cork  it  with  cotton,  or  cover  an  ordinary 
cork  with  cotton.  Now,  if  you  have  done 
this  with  care  and  no  torulse  have  been 
introduced,  then  it  will  never  ferment.    But 


the  introduction  of  a  single  torula  is  sufl5- 
cient  to  set  the  whole  mass  in  motion. 

There  are  two  theories  to  account  for  the 
process  of  fermentation. 

1.  The  torulse /'^///Vj^  upon  one  constitu- 
ent of  the  substance  breaks  up  the  existing 
chemical  union  and  the  remaining  elements 
form  new  compounds. 

2 .  The  vitality  of  the  torulae  causes  the  de- 
composition of  the  constituents,  just  as  the 
heat  of  one's  hand  may  cause  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  some  substances,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  torulae  produces  heat ;  where- 
ever  oxidation  progresses  there  is  heat ;  life 
begets  heat ;  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 

To  this  latter  theory  hold  most  distin- 
guished modern  scientists  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

Whence  came  the  original  torula  ?  This 
question  admits  of  but  two  answers ;  either 
it  was  evolved  from  some  lower  form,  or  it 
was  a  special  creation.  That  they  are  at 
present  spontaneously  produced,  we  do  not 
believe  \  that  they  could  have  come  from 
lower  forms  is  also  hard  to  understand,  since 
they  are  so  simple  themselves.  Hence  their 
origin  we  cannot  know.  Of  the  spontaneous 
production  of  germs  we  seem  to  have  evidence 
in  the  appearance  of  the  original  germs  of 
small-pox,  syphilis,  and  of  other  diseases, 
but  of  this  we  may  treat  at  another  time.  For 
the  present  we  can  only  say  that  spontaneoq^ 
generation  is  far  from  proven. 

It  should  be  remeoibered  that  torulae  grow 
in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light ;  this  is 
characteristic  of  a  group  of  plants  called 
fungi.  Mushrooms  and  toadstools  are  fungi, 
as  are  also  puff-balls.  Our  little  torula  then 
is  a  fungus.  All  fungi  are  made  of  very 
simple  combinations  of  single  cells,  as  is  re- 
vealed by  the  microscope. 

We  have  now  learned  that  the  torula  Hves^ 
grows f  is  2,planty  and  a  fungus. 

If  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  is  cm- 
ployed,  say  500  diameters,  in  examining  the 
yeast,  very  small  rod-like  bodies  may  be  seen 
among  the  torulae ;  they  may  not  be  numer- 
ous, but  some  are  always  present.  They 
measure  about  n^W  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  are  probably  fifty  or  sixty  times  as  long. 
These  bodies  are  segmented  by  divisions 
running  transversely,  and  look  not  unlike 
striped  muscular  fibre. 

These  bodies  are  called  bacteria,  from  a 
word  meaning  ''a  rod."  Being  found  as- 
sociated with  torulae  they  are  supposed  to  be 
related,  and  each  segment  may  be  considered 
as  a  single  torula,  united  to  its  neighbors. 
•Magenta  colors  the  central  part,  leaving 
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the  sac  colorless.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  the  bacterium,  and  all  are  remarkable 
for  their  continual  and  peculiar  motions. 
The  SptriBoia  move  like  a  cork-screw.  The 
Vibrions  have  a  wave  motion  and  look  much 
like  serpents.  The  OsciUaria  often  have  a 
very  rapid  motion  around  a  fixed  pointy  like 
an  oscillating  top.     They  ceaselessly  move. 

These  organisms  are  always  present  in 
immense  numbers  in  water  which  contains 
any  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  tissues. 
For  purposes  of  study  we  obtain  them  from 
an  infusion  of  hay  or  other  similar  substance. 
After  a  few  days  a  thick  scum  arises  upon 
the  top  of  ^the  infusion ;  if  this  is  examined 
it  is  found *to  consist  of  countless  masses  of 
bacteria.  Whence  came  these  organisms? 
We  must  suppose  that  the  germs  existed  in 
the  hay,  and  that  suitable  surroundings 
caused  them  to  grow,  for  if  the  infusions  be 
boiled  a  long  time  and  finally  hermetically 
sealed  while  boiling,  ho  bacteria  will  ap- 
pear, even  if  they  be  kept  for  years. 

It  is  supposed  that  bacteria  perform  a 
similar  ofRce  in  putrefaction  to  that  per- 
formed by  torulae  in  fermentation,  and  that 
putrefaction  is  dependent  upon  their  vitality. 
Reproduction  in  the  bacteria  is  by  segmen- 
tation ;  that  is,  within  an  individual  segment, 
a  number  of  young  bacteria  appear,  grow 
and  burst  the  mother  segment,  and  start 
upon  an  independent  career.  Bacteria  are 
so  very  small  that  they  are  studied  with  great 
difficulty,  and  yet  are  of  much  interest. 

The  following  literature  upon  this  subject 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader :  '*  General 
Biology,"  by  Thos.  C.  MacGinley  ;  Biology 
for  Young  Beginners,"  by  Stevenson;  and 
"On  Yeast,"  by  Huxley. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  AT  HOME. 


ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  hoiAs  of 
the  day  to  the  mother  is  when  the 
children  come  to  be  **  helped  with  their  les- 
sons." It  is  useless  for  her  to  acknowledge 
that  she  has  not  kept  pace  with  her  geogra- 
phy and  history,  and  has  forgotten  her 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  She  knows  that 
she  ought  to  have  kept  pace  with  them ;  that 
now  and  here  the  mother's  duty  calls  her  to 
work,  and  not  to  matters  of  frills,  petti- 
coats, or  new  hats.  It  is  just  as  useless,  too, 
for  her  to  count  the  sums  paid  for  the  chil- 
dren's schooling,  and  declare  that,  after  all^ 
she  is  their  teacher.  There  is  no  doubting 
that  fact.  As  long  as  we  pay  to  our  teachers 
lower  wages  than  to  our  skilled  cooks  and 


seamstresses,  we  cannot  greatly  blame  them 
if  they  cram  the  children's  heads  with  chaff 
of  words  and  leave  us  to  give  them  the  ideas. 
Then,  as  we  often  have  their  work  to  do,  how 
are  we  to  do  it  ? 

There  are  two  ways.  Little  Mrs.  B.,  a 
veritable  descendant  of  Gradgrind,  drills 
the  children  every  night  in  their  next  day's 
lessons.  She  keeps  them  at  work  until  they 
can  repeat  verbatim  Latin  and  definitions 
and  Bible  texts.  She  ivill  not  bate  a  jot, 
neither  irregular  inflection  nor  river  in 
Africa.  Their  eyes  ache,  and  their  heads 
bob,  and  so  do  hers;. but  she  holds  them 
down  to  it  as  she  would  a  knife  to  a  grind- 
stone. Phil,  who  is  a  dull  fellow  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  rattles  off  the  words  as  if  they 
were  marbles  dropping  out  of  the  mill ;  but 
that  sharp  little  Bob  is  at  the  foot  of  his 
class.  The  words  pass  through  his  head  like 
water  through  a  sieve;  Jie  declares  there  is 
no  sense  in  them.  Mrs.  B.  prognosticates 
a  miserable  failure  in  life  for  Bob;  he  is  the 
black  sheep  of  the  B —  family  and  of  the 
school.  Whereas,  the  boy  is  simply  lacking 
in  the  lowest  kind  of  memory. 

His  cousins,  the  Dodd  boys,  do  not  rank 
very  much  above  him.  Their  mother  holds 
them  back;  will  not  let  them  be  "pro- 
moted" or  dragged  through  at  high-pressure 
speed  from  class  to  class.  '  *  Fair  and  softly  I ' ' 
she  says  to  the  principal. '  "Let  us  lay  the 
foundations  first."  The  principal  thinks 
Mrs.  Dodd  a  nuisance.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
evening  she  "keeps  shop"  with  the  boys,  or 
market,  or  bank,  provides  them  with  quan- 
tities of  home-made  money,  makes  them 
buy,  sell,  make  change,  compute  accounts, 
reckon  interest,  draw  checks.  She  does  not 
call  it  play ;  they  know  it  is  work  ;  you  never 
can  hide  a  pill  by  sugar  from  a  boy.  But  it 
is  pleasanter  than  meaningless  rules.  And 
by-and-by  the  signification  of  the  thing 
flashes  on  them,  the  reality,  precision,  in- 
flexibility of  figures,  and  the  modes  of 
handling  them. 

When  they  are  studying  their  geography, 
their  mother  is  usually  reminded  of  some  odd 
incident  or  story  which  happened  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  lesson  relates.  It  is  a  very 
live  story ;  the  people  wear  their  native  cos- 
tume; they  are  busied  with  their  peculiar 
work.  You  see  the  scenery,  buildings,  feel 
the  climate,  as  she  talks;  the  boys  are  with 
the  Tartar  on  his  plain,  the  lazzaroni  in 
Naples,  the  "Polaris"  drifting  over  the  Arc- 
tic Sea.  Perhaps  they  quite  fail  in  naming 
the  peaks  of  the  Andes  next  day,  or  the 
capes  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  they  know  a 
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new  country,  it  is  not  a|)atch  of  yellow  on 
the  map  \  they  have  talked  with  the  people 
there,  and  they  feel  that  the  winds  blowing 
on  their  faces  come  from  it. 

Mrs.  Dodd  contrived  a  queer  occupation 
for  the  boys  when  they  began  English  his- 
tory. For  Joe,  who  has  a  passion  for  draw- 
ing and  daubing  in  paints,  she  provided  a 
mammoth  blank  book,  each  enormous  page 
labeled  a  century.  On  these  Joe  drew  figures, 
giving  his  idea  of  the  people,  houses  and 
state  of  civilization  in  that  century.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Druids  and  oaks ;  Boadicea, 
with  her  spear  and  yellow  hair;  wolves, 
Alfred  and  his  burned  cakes,  filled  up  the 
first  pages  with  magnificient  blotches  of 
color.  We  confess  that  his  zeal  slackened 
as  he  came  down  to  civilized  times;  there 
were  but  two  or  three  figures  in  a  century, 
but  their  histories  were  as  fixed  in  his  head 
by  his  mother's  repetition  as  those  of  Cinde- 
rella, or  the  great  Jack  himself.  For  Will, 
who  had  an  odd  skill  in  costume  and  dra- 
matic effect,  Mrs.  Dodd  contrived  paper 
boxes,  with  the  name  of  the  century  in  great 
gilt  letters.  There,  by  the  help  of  little 
figures,  the  Black  Prince  played  his  part, 
and  Richard  was  ' 'himself  again."  Thisplan, 
with  Mrs.  Dodd's  other  plans,  may  seem 
trivial  to  our  readers,  as  they  did  to  the 
teacher.  ''Your  facts  are  nails,"  she  used 
to  say,  "iron  nails,  I  only  silver  them  over 
and  drive  them  in." — Scribner^s  Monthly. 


MAN  ANTICIPATED  IN  NATURE. 


ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 


LET  the  reader  imagine  that  the  history 
of  the  world  had  been  a  scene  of  never- 
ending  quiet.  Suppose  a  fear  of  inflicting 
animal  suffering  had  laid  its  hand  on  the 
volcano  and  the  earthquake;  suppose  the 
rocks  had  not  been  plowed  up,  and  the  deep 
sub-soil  of  the  ^earth's  crust  laid  over  in 
mountain  ridges.  I  do  not  ask  whether,  in 
the  midst  of  sc^es  of  such  monotony,  the 
occasion  could  ever  have  arrived  for  the  de- 
position of  the  coal.  We  will  assume  that  it 
would.  I  do  not  ask  whether,  without 
eruptions  and  terrestrial  distresses,  the  pre- 
cious and  useful  mietals  would  ever  have  been 
reduced  from  their  ores;  we  may  assume  that 
they  would.  But  where  would  lie  our  coal? 
Buried  ten  thousand  feet  from  view,  man 
would  never  have  learned  its  existence;  much 
less  would  he  have  known  how  to  raise  it  to 
the  surface.     See  the  provision  of  Nature  in 


breaking  up  the  coal-bearing  strata  and  tilt« 
iilg  them  on  the  edge,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Lo !  here  is  your  desire ;  search  not  it  vain ; 
dig,  and  be  satisfied  with  warmth;  drive 
forth  the  hidden  energy  of  the  abundant 
water,  and  bid  the  servants  furnished  to  your 
hands  execute  all  the  behests  of  your  con- 
venience. ' '  Had  chance  formed  the  beds  of 
coal  under  such  a  concurrence  of  auspicious 
and  beneficent  conditions,  chance  would 
not  have  brought  it  to  our  doors;  chance 
would  not  have  rescued  it  from  burial  be- 
neath the  sediments  of  a  thousand  following 
ages;  chance  would  not  have  laid  by  in  the 
same  beds  the  ores  of  iron  which  the  coal  is 
fitted  to  reduce;  chance  would  not  have 
stored  in  the  same  relation  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone, to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  ores  bymeans  of  the  mineral 
coal.  See  what  provident  Nature  has  done 
with  other  metals!  'Was  it  accident  that 
enriched  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
with  her  wealth  of  native  copper?  Or  has 
there  been  in  existence  upon  our  earth  any 
other  being  than  man  to  whom  these  riches 
possessed  the  least  utility  or  interest?  The 
ores  of  copper  lie  buried  a  mile  beneath  the 
sandstones  of  the  "  Pictured  Rocks."  The 
sediments  of  unknown  cycles  of  years  were 
gathered  upon  the  beds  of  valuable  ores.  At 
length,  while  the  earth  was  preparing  for 
man,  a  fiery  outburst  threw  the  deep-buried 
treasures  to  the  surface.  It  did  more.  It 
reduced  their  refractory  ores  for  the  hand  of 
man,  and  enabled  him  to  gather  directly  the 
native  metal.  Still  more !  The  same  fiery 
outburst  bent  the  flinty  rocks  into  the  form 
of  a  huge  trough,  and  heavensent  down  water 
to  fill  it  and  float  the  steam-sped  vessel  to  the 
copper-bearing  shore.  And  lastly,  lest  the 
manhood  of  our  race  should  have  been  spent 
before  the  discovery  of  the  treasure,  ail- 
provident  Nature  broke  up  samples  of  cu- 
priferous rock,  and  strewed  them  along  the 
shore  and  along  the  river  courses,  so  that, 
when  man  should  find  them,  he  might  trace 
the  trail,  as  by  a  clew,  to  the  original  store- 
house of  the  native  metal.  And  all  these  pre- 
parations and  provisions  and  utilities  have 
no  relations  to  any  other  terrestrial  denizen 
than  man.« 

Nature  has  mined  for  us  in  gold.  Deep 
in  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  earth  lay  the 
precious  metal;  It  must  be  brought  to  the 
light  of  day.  But  nature  does  not  do  this 
till  the  work  of  sowing  sediments — the  seeds 
of  rocky  growth — ^has  been  completed  over 
all  the  areas  destined  to  be  inhabited  by  man. 
Had  the  deep-treasured  gold  been  brought 
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up  in  the  Mesozoic  ages,  the  inundations 
and  vicissitudes  of  later  titnes  would  have 
scattered  it  over  the  breadth  of  the  land  and 
sea  before  our  race  had  made  its  advent.  No 
such  false  step  was  taken.  It  is  only  after 
the  Tertiary  beds  have  all  been  deposited 
that  Nature  throws  up  innumerable  veins  of 
quartz,  which  bring  along  with  them  the 
glittering  gold.  This  is  well;  but  Nature 
possessed  a  quartz-crushing  machine  in  the 
shape  of  a  glacier  a  mile  in  thickness,  and 
some  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  mile  sin 
horizontal  extent,  and  this  she  drew  over  the 
projecting  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  and 
ground  them  to  powder.  These,  at  least, 
are  the  general  views  put  forward  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
pal gold  regions  of  the  world.  The  Cali- 
fornia geologists,  however,  aver  that  the 
great  ice-plow  never  scored  the  ribs  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Nature  may  have  pulver- 
ized the  gold-quartz  of  our  western  states 
and  territories  by  some  other  agency.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  crushed  and  comminuted 
on  a  stupendous  scale.  When  this  work 
was  done,  by  whatever  means,  she  brought 
her  gold-washing  machine  into  requisition, 
and  "jigged"  the  golden  sands  until  the 
yellow  particles  were  well  assorted,  and  then 
strewed  them  along  the  narrow  ravines  to 
await  the  attention  of  the  coming  man. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento  to  read  the  anticipations  of 
man  in  the  arrangements  of  Nature.  What 
is  every  well  and  spring  but  a  subterranean 
stream  that  has  been  beguiled  to  light  by  the 
out-cropping  of  the  impervious  floor  over 
which  it  had  flowed?  We  need  not  attempt 
to  imagine  what  would  have  resulted  were 
the  rocks  left  to  rest  in  horizontal  and  con- 
tinuous layers,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
cognize the  beneficence  of  that  vast  accu- 
mulation of  loose  materials  which  we  call 
drift.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  enormous  sponge, 
which  drinks  in  the  showers  of  heaven,  and 
stores  them  away  beyond  the  reach  of  defile- 
ment and  putrification  in  the  deep,  cool 
reservoirs  of  the  filtering  sand-beds,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  the  drift 
to  a  depth  sufficient  to  secure  an  agreeable 
coolness  without  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply 
of  well-strained  wajter.  So  common  and  so 
vital  a  comfort  has  been  secured  by  the  geo- 
logically extraordinary  deposition  of  such 
masses  of  loose  materials  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  naked  rocks,  and  not  less  by  their  distri- 
bution in  beds  of  sand  and  clay  presenting 
every  possible  irregularity  of  thickness,  ex- 
tent, and  disposition. 


These  and  multitudes  of  other  arrange- 
ments, collocations,  structures,  and  products 
of  a  useful  and  beneficent  character,  are  so 
many  indications  that  during  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  world's  fitting  up — while  yet  the 
human  era  was  contemplated  as  we  contem- 
plate the  millennium — man,  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  wants  of  man,  constituted  at 
least  one  of  the  objective  points  of  cycles  of 
geological  preparation. 

Finally,  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  remark 
that  Nature  has  not  only  anticipated  the 
coming  of  man,  but  has  contemplated  the 
exercise  of  human  intelligence.  How  few  of 
the  benefits  which  nature  affords  have  been 
reached  without  study  and  thought !  None 
will  affirm  that  matter  was  endowed  with  all 
its  capabilities  of  benefit  to  the  human  race 
without  any  design  that  those  benefits  should 
be  secured  and  enjoyed.  •  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  provisions  of  Na- 
ture prophesy  a  reasoning  mind.  We  may 
venture  to  go  much  farther  than  this,  and 
assert  that  the  material  of  thought  which 
Nature  furnishes  is  correlated  to  the  think- 
ing principle  in  man.  When  the  Creator 
adopted  an  intelligent  method  in  the  ordi- 
nations of  the  material  world,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  purpose  to  introduce 
an  intelligent  being.  And  when  the  Crea- 
tor had  stocked  the  world  with  the  materials 
of  thought,  and  had  planted  in  it  a  being 
capable  of  understanding  Nature,  it  was  the 
obvious  purpose  of  the  I?eity  that  Nature 
should  be  investigated,  and  that,  by  such 
investigations,  man  should  become  not  only 
wiser,  but  more  reverent,  more  religious, 
and  more  happy. 

From  * '  Sketches  of  Creation. '  * 


A  JOURNEY  TO  GRAMMARLAND.* 

THERE  was  once  a  little  bo^  who  had 
a  great  desire  to  please  his  mother,  and 
she  was  very  anxious  for  him  to  learn  gram- 
mar. To  accomplish  this  they  worked  to- 
gether with  all  theic  zeal ;  but  it  was  very 
hard.  To  learn  to  speak  requires  much  time ; 
but  one  accomplishes  it,  and  with  pleasure 
too.  When  we  say  '*ossee*'  to  the  baby, 
showing  him  a  horse,  and  he  repeats  it, 
everybody  is  delighted  ;  his  mother  rewards 
him  with  a  look  and  a  smile  full  of  tender- 
ness ;  his  father  embraces,  with  a  shout  of 
joy,  his  fat  and  laughing  form ;  and  the  lit- 


*  **  Grammar  according  to  the  Macean  System ; 
or,  a  Journey  to  Grammarland."  Adapted  from  the 
French,  by  Pdre  et  Fille. 
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tie  fellow  vigorously  brandishes  his  arms  and 
his  legs,  to  show  that  he  is  happy  too. 

That  is  not  the  way  with  the  grammarians. 
Those  poor  gentlemen  never  laugh,  and  they 
have,  alas !  something  more  important  to  do 
than  to  kiss  little  children.  With  them  it  is 
no  longer  "ossee  ;*'  but  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  "horse,  a  common  substantive,  third 
person,  masculine  gender,  singular  number, 
forming  its  plural  by  addings,  and  whoever 
can't  learn  that  is  a  little  dunce  !'* 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  fun  in  that. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning  the  mother 
and  the  little  boy  had  risen  very  early  to  re- 
view carefully  the  page  of  grammar  which  he 
must  recite  that  day.  The  sun,  which  made 
the  dew-drops  on  the  grass  glisten  like  dia- 
monds, had  entered  the  room  through  a 
corner  of  the  window,  and  seemed  to  invite 
them  to  come  and  see' how  beautiful  it  was 
out-of-doors.  The  red-breasts,  the  tomtits, 
and  the  linnets  called  them  with  sweet  songs 
from  all  the  trees  of  the  garden ;  and  the 
large  rosebush  which  grew  behind  the  house, 
agitated  by  the  morning  breeze,  struck  the 
window-panes  with  its  bunches  of  flowers. 

Obedient  as  he  was,  the*  dear  child  had 
not  courage  enough  to  resist  this  universal 
invitation.  His  legs,  which  moved  about  in 
spite  of  him,  asked  to  carry  him  into  the 
garden,  and  his  bright  eyes  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  to  quit  the  books  some- 
times to  play  with  the  sun  amid  the  flowers. 
The  mother  herself  stifled  a  sigh,  and  it  evi- 
dently cost  her  a  great  effort  to  keep  the 
poor  little  boy  in  the  room,  when  everything 
called  him  into  the  open  air.  But  she  could 
not  think  of  yielding  to  such  a  weakness,  for 
the  master  would  soon  be  there ;  and  when 
he  had  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  assumed 
his  imposing  air,  he  was  not  a  personage  to 
be  disregarded. 

•'Mother,"  said  the  child,  all  at  once, 
"  please  axplain  this  phrase ;  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  and  I  am  afraid  I  will  never 
learn  it.'* 

He  was  studying  the  n^pdifications  of  verbs, 
and  this  is  the  sentence  which  he  had  to 
commit  to  memory  :  ^^  Number  is  the  form 
which  the  verb  takes  to  express  its  relation  with 
unity  or  plurality.  * ' 

His  mother  took  the  book  into  her  hands 
and  her  eyes  remained  flxed  with  fright  upon 
the  phrase. 

'*  Ah  1"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  thought  I 
used  to  understand  the  meaning  of  number 
in  verbs ;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it." 

She    remained    immovable,     her     mind 


plunged  into  a  profound  abyss,  while  her 
little  son  continued  to  interrogate  her  with 
his  looks,  with  that  simple  confidence  of 
children  who  think  nothing  too  difficult  for 
mother. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  very 
softly,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  house  entered 
without  knocking.  He  was  a  round,  little 
man,  with  a  merry,  fat  face,  still  fresh  under 
his  white  hair,  and  with  lively,  blue  eyes, 
filled  at  the'  same  time  with  mischief  and 
with  goodness.  Many  tales  are  told  about 
him.  Often  he  disappeared  for  whole  months, 
nobody  knew  where ;  then  he  suddenly  re- 
appeared, and  no  one  dared  to  ask  him  where 
he  had  been.  But  it  was  rumored  about  that 
he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  that  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  magic  chariot  in  which  he  could  fiy 
to  countries  that  no  one  had  ever  seen.  The 
little  boy  loved  him  very  much,  because  there 
was  no  one  like  him  to  amuse  children  ;  and 
the  mother  was  delighted  every  time  she  saw 
him,  because  he  often  aided  her  in  her  diffi- 
cult task  of  instructing  the  little  boy. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  held  out  the 
book  without  saying  a  word,  indicating  with 
her  finger  the  phrase  which  she  found  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand.'  ,The  little  man  had 
hardly  looked  at  it,  when  he  frowned  and 
anger  flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  loved  chil- 
dren so  much  that  he  became  very  angry 
when  any  one  wronged  them,  and  in  those 
moments  of  rage  he  sometimes  went  so  far 
that  he  actually  became  funny. 

*  *  Who  wrote  that  ?* '  cried  he,  pushing  the 
book  from  him,  as  if  it  were  something  odi- 
ous. "  I  don't  know  what  keeps  me  from 
going  right  through  the  window  to  twist' his 
neck!" 

The  good  old  man,  in  his  exasperation, 
had  let  out  his  secret. 

He  appeared  to  reflect  a  few  moments. 

**  Listen,"  said  he,  at  last ;  **  since  anger 
has  made  me  boast  of  what  I  can  do,  I  will 
place  at  your  disposal  the  power  of  which  I, 
like  a  goose,  have  spoken.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  journey  which  has  fatigued  me 
much,  and  it  will  cost  me  not  a  little  to  be  oflf 
again  so  soon ;  but  it  shall  not  bq  said  that 
I  have  left  you  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
barbarians.  Come  with  me.  I  will  conduct 
'  you  to  Grammarland.  It  i3  a  country  where 
little  children  can  amuse  themselves  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  when  they  enter  it  in  the  right 
way." 

So  saying,  he  waved  his  hand.  The  win- 
dow opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  the 
branches  of  the  rosebush  parted  to  let  pass  a 
chariot  of  mother-of-pearl,  drawn  by  two 
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large  swans,  white  as  snow.  The  little  man 
lightly  jumped  into  it ;  and,  having  invited 
the  mother  and  little  boy  to  a*  seat  by  his 
side,  he  set  out  with  them  through  the  air. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  when  they  had 
lost  sight  of  the  earth,  "  what  we  wish  to 
teach  you  when  we  place  a  grammar  in  your 
hands  is  much  more  important  than  you  now 
think,  and  I  charge  you  to  open  well  your 
eyes  and  ears  when  we  arrive  in  Grammar- 
land. 

"When  you  came  into  the  world  you 
could  utter  only  groans  and  confused  cries, 
similar  to  those  of  animals.  Those  who  are 
born  deaf  remain  so  all  their  lives.  It  is  im- 
possible to  teach  them  to  talk,  because  the 
words  which  we  pronounce  before  them  can 
not  enter  their  ears ;  and,  for  want  of  exer- 
cise, their  mouths  are  able  to  produce  only 
a  sort  of  groaning  or  muttering. 

*'  You  know  how  to  speak  already,  thanks 
to  your  mother,  but  you  are  still  too  young 
to  understand  what  an  immense  service  she 
has  rendered  you,  and  how  much  time  and 
labor  wiere  spent  by  the  first  men  in  their 
efforts  to  transform  into  articulate  language 
the  coarse  sounds,  which  formerly  came  from 
their  lips. 

*'  Don't  ask  me  any  questions;  your  eyes 
have  said  enough,  and  I  know  that  I  must 
explain  the  word  articulate.  In  order  to  do 
so  to  your  satisfaction,  I  must  give  you  a 
short  lesson  in  natural  history. 

''Touch  with  your  finger  that  little  ball 
which  you  have  in  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
and  which  is  called  Adam's  apple — why,  I 
know  not  though.  Have  you  found  it? 
Well,  keep  your  finger  on  it. 

'*  Now,  open  your  mouth,  wide,  and  drive 
the  air  from  your  chest  with  the  least  possi- 
ble noise.  What  do  you  feel  under  your 
finger  ?    Any  movement  ?' ' 

"Very  little.'' 

"Try  again,  with  your  mouth  wide  open, 
and  imitate  the  cry  of  a  baby.  Don't  you 
feel  the  little  ball  tremble  under  your  finger 
this  time  ? 

"  It  is  in  that  place  that  the  sound  of  the  | 
voice  is  produced,  thanks  to  two  membranes 
placed  in  the  interior  of  Adam's-apple,  be- 
tween which  the  air  which  comes  from  the 
chest  passes,  and  which  are  tight  or  loose, 
according  as  we  wish  to  make  much  noise  or 
none  at  all.  A  chord  tightly  stretched  gives 
forth  a  sound  when  struck,  but  none  when 
it  is  loose.  That  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  membranes  of  Adam's  apple.  They  are 
called  the  vocal  chords,  one  of  the  prettiest 
names  ever  invented  by  those  whose  business 


it  is  to  designate  the  innumerable  parts  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed. 

"  The  vocal  chords  exist  also  in  animals, 
which,  like  us,  have  lungs,  and  a  windpipe 
through  which  the  air  comes  and  goes.  They 
have  a  voice  as  well  as  we ;  but  it  used  by 
them  only  to  utter  cries,  because  the  noise 
goes  from  their  mouths  through  yearly  the 
same  channel  for  each  of  them. 

"  Man  has  learned  to  break  and  bend  his 
voice  at  the  moment  when  the  sound  passes 
into  his  mouth,  by  disposing  his  lips,  tongue, 
and  teeth  in  a  thousand  ways,  so  that  it  is 
modified  and  transformed  into  a  series  of 
sounds  very  distinct  from  each  other.  Just 
now,  when  you  had  your  mouth  wide  open, 
the  sound  which  came  from  it  was  the  same 
all  the  time,  because  it  encountered  nothing 
which  would  bend  or  modify  it.  It  Remained 
just  as  it  was  formed  in  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  vocal  chords.  Amuse  yourself 
by  pronouncing,  very  ^slowly,  do^  re,  mi^fay 
si,  la;  by  paying  attention  you  easily  see 
that  your  lips  dispose  themselves  differently 
to  pronounce  these  different  sounds.  They 
do  that  of  themselves,  because  they  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  like  well-trained  horses  that 
promptly  go  of  their  own  accord  to  the 
place  which  they  ought  to  occupy ;  but  ask 
your  mother  how  much  care  and  patience 
their  apprenticeship  has  cost  her. 

"  That  is,  dear  child,  what  is  called  ar- 
ticulate language.  The  name  articulate  is 
given  to  everything  that  can  be  bent,  break- 
ing itself,  so  to  speak,  into  several  parts,  just 
like  your  fingers,  for  example,  which  divide 
themselves  into  three  parts  when  you  shut 
your  hand.  And  now,  if  any  one  tells  you, 
in  your  reading,  to  articulate  your  words 
well,  I  hope  you  will  know  what  he  means, 
and  that  you  will  take  much  care  to  profit 
by  this  great  advantage  which  you  have  over 
animals. 

"The  advantage  would  not  be  so  very 
great  if  it  was  only  an  affair  of  music,  which  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  the  little  linnets  in 
your  mother's  garden ;  but  it  enables  us  to 
clothe,  in  words  easy  to  be  known,  the  ideas 
within  our  heads,  and  to  take  them  out  to  show 
them  to  others.  This  is  of  incalculable  value. 

"  What  is  an  idea  ?  It  is  an  image,  or 
picture,  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  the  word. 
That  is  what  it  signified  among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

"When  you  say  mother,  house,  horse, 
those  three  words  which  you  pronounce  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  hear  you  three 
different  pictures,  which  were  drawn  in  your 
head  at  the  moment  when  you  spoke.     It  is 
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true  that  those  pictures  are  sketched  so 
rapidly  that  a  thoughtless  little  boy  may  not 
see  them ;  but  by  paying  attention  you  will 
soon  learn  to  recognize  them.  Two  men 
that  speak  together  are  like  two  children 
who  lend  each  other  their  pictures ;  for  it  is 
just  that  which  we  do  when  we  exchange 
our  ideasy  as  we  say. 

"  All  our  images  are  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Those  are  sensible  and  material  ideas — ideas 
or  pictures  of  material  objects,  or  things 
that  we  can  see  or  handle,  as  a  house,  a 
horse.  You  are  more  fortunate  than  many 
others,  dear  child ;  you  do  not  want  for  any 
thing.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  are 
sometimes  made  to  wait  for  your  break- 
fast or  dinner,  and  in  those  moments  you 
have  a  great  desire  to  eat.  If  I  pronounce 
before  you  the  little  word  hunger,  which  has 
made  many  unfortunate  ones  tremble,  it  will 
awaken  in  you  the  remembrance  of  what 
you  then  experienced.  Hunger  is  not  a 
thing  whose  picture  we  can  draw,  and  yet 
this  word  conveys  to  you  an  idea  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  you  find  yourself 
every  time  you  are  made  to  wait  for  dinner. 

'*  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  to  you 
now  all  the  kinds  of  ideas  that  we  express 
by  words ;  we  will  come  to  that  when  we 
engage  in  the  special  study  of  words.  It  is 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  a  word  could 
not  exist  if  it  had  not  been  created  expressly 
to  represent  some  idea,  and  that  should 
teach  you  never  to  employ  a  word  that  does 
not  convey  some  idea  to  you. 

'*  But  man  was  not  satisfied  with  finding 
words  with  which  to  clothe  his  ideas.  He 
studied  how  to  catch  and  tame,  so  to  speak, 
those  words  which  flew  away  into  the  air  as 
soon  ^  spoken,  and  how  to  make  them  visi- 
ble so  as  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ideas 
which  he  could  not  retain  in  his  memory, 
and  so  as^  to  converse  with  those  who  might 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

"  That  means  was  writmg,  an  invention 
almost  as  wonderful  as  that  of  speech  ;  and 
the  little  boys  who  grumble  when  learning 
to  write  their  letters  do  not  know  how  much 
gratitude  they  owe  the  men  of  genius  who 
invented  those  marvelous  signs,  whose  com- 
bination represents  to  our  eyes  the  ideas  that 
their  combined  sounds  represent  to  our  ears. 

''The  alphabet  has  the  appearance  of 
something  of  very  little  importance.  To 
make  curves  and  straight  lines,  oh !  how 
tiresome  1  Well,  those  curves  and  straight 
lines  are  the  most  powerful  instruments 
which  human  intelligence  has  yet  given  us. 


By  their  aid,  the  labors  of  all  men,  in  all  ages 
and  regions,  may  be  kept  for  each  one  of  us, 
and  the  labor  of  each  one  may  be  a  benefit 
to  all.  If  any  one  should  write  what  I  am 
saying  at  this  moment,  the  little  boys  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  might  profit  by  it, 
provided  it  should  please  their  mothers. 
What  are  our  greatest  writers  compared  to 
the  creators  of  the  alphabet?  The  former 
are  the  tiles  of  the  roof;  the  latter,  the  stones 
upon  which  the  house  is  founded.  The  first 
shine  in  the  sun  and  live  in  the  air,  while 
the  others  lie  buried  in  obscurity ;  yet  it  is 
the  latter  that  carry  all. 

"Once  in  possession  of  speech  and  writing, 
man  can  clearly  explain  his  ideas.  He  makes 
for  himself  rules,  groups  into  distinct  families 
the  words  scattered  in  his  memory,  studies 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the  reign 
of  grammar  commences — not  to  make  little 
children  despair,  as  you  have  imagined,  but 
to  ennoble  and  fortify  them,  by  teaching 
them  to  make  themselves  master  of  their  ideas 
in  order  to  express  them  well. 

"  You  ought  to  understand  now,  my  little 
friend,  that  grammar  is  an  important  science, 
one  which  has  cost  so  much  trouble  to  create ; 
and  the  children  of  to-day  ought  to  think 
themselves  very  fortunate  to  find  it  ready 
made  for  them  when  they  come  into  the 
world.  Instead  of  becoming  impatient  over 
the  difficulties  which  they  encounter,  they 
ought  to  think  o£  the  much  greater  ones 
which  those  who  made  the  grammar,  met  and 
conquered,  and  they  ought  to  thank  them 
with  all  their  heart,  and  try  to  profit  by  their 
works. 

"  Speech  is  one  of  the  principal  things 
that  distinguish  men  from  brutes,  and  it  is 
also  by  language*,  much  more  than  by  birth 
and  fortune,  that  men  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Whether  you  are  poor  or  rich 
will  make  little  difference  with  a  well-edu- 
cated man.  It  is  by  hearing  you  speak  that 
he  determines  whether  you  are  in  his  circle 
or  not.  If  you  wish  to  count  for  somebody 
in  this  world,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  your- 
self now,  by  forming  good  habits  of  language; 
and  the  best  way  to  form  them  is  to  go  brave- 
ly to  the  rules  which  teach  them,  however 
dry  and  uninteresting  they  may  appear  to  be. 

"  That  is  not  all.  In  taking  advantage, 
for  your  instruction,  of  the  work  and  painful 
labors  of  the  first  men,  you  ought  to  think 
that  there  are  many  children  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune,  like  you,  of  tiring  them- 
selves over  grammar,  and  who  will  never 
know  what  you  are  learning.  Grammar  is  as 
important  to  them  as  it  is  to  you.     This  great 
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benefit  of  a  regulated  language  is  a  common- 
heritage  left  by  our  ancestors  to  their  descend- 
ants, and  it  is  not  right  that  any  one  should 
be  deprived  of  it.  Think  of  this  when  you 
are  grown,  and  try  to  remedy  the  injustice 
of  lot  or  condition  in  life.  Think  of  this 
even  now,  when  you  are  inclined  to  feel  jeal- 
ous of  the  little  boys  who  run  in  the  street, 
while  you  are  kept  in  the  house  studying 
your  grammar.  They  ought  to  be  jealous  of 
you,  for  you  have  your  part  of  the  great  in- 
heritance, and  they  are  losing  theirs.  Study 
your  grammar  with  diligence,  and  try  to  in- 
vest it  with  a  lively  interest.  It  teaches  the 
right  use  of  language.  It  teaches  us  to  speak 
and  write  correctly ;  to  think  and  reason  cor- 
rectly. All  success  in  the  higher  and  nobler 
walks  of  life  is  largely  dependent  upon  that 
knowledge  which  the  study  of  grammar  gives 
us.  As  it  teaches  purity  of  speech,  it  leads 
to  purity  of  thought,  of  heart,  of  action,  of 
life.     Remember  that 

"  *  Words  lead  to  things ;  a  ^ale  is  more  precise : 
Coarse*  speech,  bad  grammar,  drinking,  gambling, 
vice.* 

"  He  who  is  refined  in  speech  is  more  apt 
to  be  refined  in  heart  and  in  life  than  the 
man  of  coarse  language.  The  study  of  gram- 
mar is,  then,  an  important  element  in  secur- 
ing enlightenment,  refinement,  and  purity  of 
Xii^y— National  Teachers'  Monthly. 


JOHN  BARTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


A  STORY  FOR  TEACHERS  TO  READ  TO  THEIR  BOYS. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  winter  evening,  and  John 
Barton,  a  manly  bqy  of  seventeen,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  for  hiS'Brst  moustache,  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  for  the  morrow  would  be  his  birth- 
day. Out  of  doors  the  bells  were  jingling  merrily, 
for  the  sleighing  had  never  been  better;  and  on  the 
next  day,  John  and  five  of  his  schoolmates  were  go- 
ing in  a  large  sleigh  to  his  Uncle  Philip's,  who 
lived  six  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yohickon. 
They  were  going  to  spend  the  day  in  skating,  have 
one  of  Aunt  Mary's  matchless  dinners,  a  party  in  the 
evening,  and  a  sleigh-ride  home  in  the  moonlight  to 
finish  up  with.  The  anticipation  of  all  this  was  too 
much  for  the  boy's  equanimity;  and  quite  forgetful 
of  the  dignity  appertaining  to  one  of  his  years,  he 
got  down  on  the  floor  and  had  a  merry  game  of 
romps  with  his  dog  Fido,  to  work  off  his  surplus 
spirits. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  John  awoke,  there 
was  an  ominous  patter  of  rain -drops  against  the 
window-pane,  and  when  he  looked  out  there  was 
only  slush  in  the  roads  in  place  of  the  sleighing  of 
yesterday.  The  disappointment  was  more  than  he 
could  stand,  he  felt  cross,  and  even  the  handsome 
gold  watch  which  he  received  for  a  birthday  pres- 
ent did  not  restore  his  good  humor. 

After  breakfast  he  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and 


stood  looking  out  of  the  window  and  thrumming 
impatiently  against  the  pane.  The  rain  came  down 
faster  and  faster,  and  his  brow  grew  darker  and 
darker,  until,  just  when  his  ill-humor  had  worked 
itself  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Fide  came  in  brimful 
of  fun  and  ready  for  another  frolic;  but  Fido's 
good-humor  only  irritated  John  the  more,  and  turn- 
ing around  quickly  he  gave  the  dog  a  kick  which 
sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  at  the  same 
time  swearing  an  angxy  oath.  Scarcely  had  the 
words  left  his  lips  when  a  hand  was  laid  gently  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  low  voice  said  reproachfully : 

«  My  son !" 

John  started,  and  a  quick  flush  of  shame  dyed  his 
cheeks  as  he  turned  to  meet  his  mother's  eye  fixed 
on  his.  He  loved  his  mother  with  a  love  that  was 
almost  worship,  and  had  he  known  she  was  in  the 
room,  he  would  have  held  back,  at  all  hazards,  the 
words  which  had  just  passed  his  lips.  His  passion 
was  all  gone  now,  and  he  said  regretfully : 

*'  I  didn't  mean  that  you  should  hear  that,  mother." 

<'  Did  you  mean  that  G(Al  should  hear  it,  my 
son?"  John's  eye  fell,  and  he  made  no  answer. 
Then  his  mother  asked :  "  Have  you  ever  said  such 
a  thing  as  that  before  ?" 

John's  ans'wer  was  very  low,  but  his  mother  heard 
it,  and  continued : 

"  More  than  once?"  and  again  the  boy  said,  «*Yes.** 

"John,"  said  his  mother  gravely,  "  have  you  for- 
gotten the  third  commandment?"  Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  that  question,  she  added : 
"  Repeat  it  for  me." 

The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  reluc- 
tantly repeated  the  words,  **  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  and  his  mother 
added,  *'  For  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  His  name  in  vain." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  John,  in  something  like  his 
natural  voice  again,  "  I  know  all  that,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  say  such  things,  but  I  can't  help  it ;  when  I 
get  downright  angry  I  must  out  with  it  somehow  or 
other." 

"  You  can  help  it,  my  son,  if  you  will ;  God  never 
requires  us  to  do  what  is  impossible.  The  best 
way  for  you  to  help  it  is  to  learn  to  control  yourself, 
and  not  get  into  a  passion  over  what  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. But  if  you  do  get  angry,  shut  your  mouth 
and  keep  it  shut  until  you  know  what  you  are  say  • 
ing,  and  don't  commit  a  sin  against  yourself  and 
your  God."  So  saying,  his  mother  went  away  and 
left  him  to  his  own  thoughts. 

An  hour  afterwards  John  entered  his  mother's 
room  with  a  resolute  air,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool 
by  her  side. 

"  Mother,"  he  asked,  "  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
■break  my  word  ?" 

"  No,  John,"  she  answered  proudly, "  I  never  did." 

«*  If  I  were  to  promise  you  never  to  swear  again, 
do  you  think  I  could  keep  my  promise  ?" 

Tears  of  joy  came  into  his  mother's  eyes  at  these 
words,  but  she  thought  a  moment  before  she  replied  : 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  promise  me  quite 
that,  because  you  do  not  know  yet  how  strong  the 
force  of  habit  is ;  the  wicked  words  might  come  be> 
fore  you  knew  it.  I  would  rather  you  should  promise 
me  this — that,  if  you  should  forget,  you  will  ask  God 
to  forgive  you  and  to  make  you  stronger  for  the 
next  time. 

"  You  are  right,  mother,"  replied  the  boy  thought- 
fully ;  «  I  know  I  can  keep  that  promise,  and  I 
make  it  with  all  my  heart."     If  he  wanted  any  re- 
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ward  he  found  it  in  his  mother's  approving  smile, 
and  the  rainy  birthday  was  not  so  utterly  gloomy, 
after  all. 

Five  years  later  John  Barton  was  teaching  a 
country  school,  and  his  boys  loved  him  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  only  a  thoroughly  manly  man  can 
inspire.  It  was  winter;  the  ice  on  a  neighboring 
mill-dam  was  strong  enough  to  bear  a  thousand 
boys,  and  as  smooth  as  glass ;  and  on  the  morrow, 
after  many  urgent  petitions,  their  teacher  had  prom- 
ised to  take  all  the  school  out  skating.  But  alas! 
when  to-morrow  came  the  rain  came  too,  and 
the  boys  all  brought  long  faces  to  school  with  them. 
As  they  gathered  about  their  teacher  and  poured 
their  grumblings  into  his  sympathizing  ears,  he 
smiled  pleasantly  and  said : 

**  There,  boys,  don't  growl  at  the  weather.  I 
grumbled  at  a  rainy  birthday  once,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  birthday  I  ever  spent  in  my  life." 

'*  Tell  us  about  it,  please,"  exclaimed  the  boys, 
with  eager  curiosity. 

They  all  gathered  closer  to  him,  and  in  his  sim- 
ple, straight-forward  way  he  told  them  the  story  of 


his  disappointment,  his  oath,  his  mother's  words, 
and  the  promise  which  he  afterwards  made.  In  the 
silence  which  followed,  one  of  the  boys,  a  brave, 
quick-tempered  lad,  asked  earnestly : 

"Did  you  ever  forget,  Mr.  Barton?  Did  you 
ever  swear  after  that  ?" 

"  Only  once,  Phil ;  I  got  into  a  terrible  passion 
with  one  of  the  school-lK>ys,  and  the  old  habit  was 
too  much  for  me.  That  frightened  me,  and  showed 
me  how  weak  I  was.  I  was  on  my  guard  after  that, 
and  soon  a  new  habit  took  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
Even  yet,  when  I  am  very  angry,  my  teeth  grit  to- 
gether, and  my  mouth  stays  shut  until  I  am  master 
of  myself  again." 

The  boys  said  no  more  about  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  went  to  work  with  very  thoughtful  faces. 
Some  of  them  soon  forgot  the  'story  and  its  mond, 
but  the  little  seed,  dropped  just  at  the  right  time, 
took  root  in  more  than  one  heart,  and  afterwards, 
when  they  grew  to  be  men,  some  of  those  boys  re- 
membered John  Barton,  and  thanked  him  that  they 
had  broken  themselves  of  a  habit  which  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  wicked.  Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
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OUR  CENTENNIAL  WORK. 


WE  cannot  quite  make  good  our 
promise  of  last  month  to  tell  our 
readers  in  this  number  of  77ie  Journal 
"that  our  Educational  Building  has  been 
completed,  and  that  the  materials  are  all 
on  hand  with  which  to  make  the  dis- 
play," but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  building  is  very  nearly  finished,  and 
that  there  are  already  in  it  a  large  number 
of  boxes  and  packages  containing  articles 
for  exhibition.  We  have  information  also 
that  other  shipments  have  been  made  from 
different  parts  of  the  state ;  so  that  the  work 
of  fitting  up  can  soon  be  commenced  in 
earnest.  In  this  the  officers  of  the  School 
Department  will  be  aided  by  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  a  number  of  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  friends  of  education. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  character  of  the 
materials  prepared  for  exhibition  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  display  will  be  credit 
able  to  the  state.  It  will  not  be  all  it  could 
have  been  made  if  preparation  for  it  had 
been  commenced  at  an  earlier  day,  or  if 
when  commenced  all  the  school  authorities 
of  the  state  and  all  teachers  had  entered 


upon  the  work  with  heartiness.  But  anxious 
inquirers  are  assured  that  the  exhibition 
will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  it,  if  it  be  not  such  as  to  make 
ashamed  any  who  have  stood  coldly  aloof, 
refusing  aid  to  those  engaged  in  organizing 
it.  This  is  not  the  time  for  praise  or  blame ; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  the  generous 
and  patriotic  who  have  helped  in  this  enter- 
prise shall  have  full  credit  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  when,  too,  those  who  have 
studied  so  well  "how  not  -to  do  "  anything 
will  stand  self-condemned  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  that  which  so  intimately  concerned 
the  honor  of  the  state. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  further  work.  We 
must  therefore  go  before  the  world  with  the 
materials  already  prepared.  But  contributions 
of  money  may  still  be  made.  No  false  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  has  been  published.  The 
exhibition  was  expected  from  the  first  to  cost 
at  least  1 20,000.  If  everything  about  it  was 
to  be  paid  for,  it  would  cost  double  that 
sum.  The  Legislature  gave  115,000,  more 
than  all  of  which  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  building  and  the  fittings.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  school  boards  would  freely 
contribute  the  remaining  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. Up  to  this  time,  April  24,  they  and 
a  few  public-spirited  individuals  have  sent  in 
about  ;$3,ooo.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  boards  which  have  not  yet  given 
anything  will  make  up  the  remaining  1 2,000. 
Unless  this  shall  be  done,  we  shall  entertain 
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the  opinion  that  their  duty  has  not  been 
fully  discharged.  But  whether  the  money 
shall  be  contributed  or  not,  the  exhibition 
shall  not  suffer  in  anything  essential  to  its 
success  on  that  account.  There  are  those 
interested  in  it  in  whose  keeping  the  honor 
of  Pennsylvania  is  as  the  "apple  of  their 
eye,"  and  a  plain  and  economical  but  taste- 
ful presentation  of  her  school  interests  shall 
be  made  at  the  Centennial,  let  it  cost  what  it 
may. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  the  loth  of 
May.  We  expect  to  open  our  exhibition 
with  the  rest ;  and  we  take  this  occasion  to 
give  a  cordial  invitation  to  all,  and  especially 
to  all  interested  in  education,  to  visit  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  and  see  what 
we  have  to  show.  The  location  of  the 
building  is  a  short  distance  northwest  of 
the  Art  Gallery. 

As  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared,  probably 
in  time  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal^ 
we  propose  to  publish  a  full  description  of 
the  display  and  a  full  list  of  the  contribu- 
tors and  the  articles  contributed.  If  the 
way  opens  the  whole  may  be  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a  special  catalogue. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers*  Association  will  con- 
vene at  West  Chester,  on  Tuesday,  August 
8th,  for  a  three  days*  session.  The  pro- 
gramme will  present  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  questions  of  the  time, 
and  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tors generally  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  large. 


The  Cornell  Era,  while  we  heartily  thank 
it  for  its  good  words,  w*ithout  doubt  does 
Pennsylvania  more  than  justice  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Probably  Pennsylvania  will  outdo  all  the  other 
states  in  the  completeness  of  its  representation  in  the 
department  of  public  schools,  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University.  Pennsylvania  probably  does  not 
excel  Massachusetts  in  its  system  of  common  schools 
and  it  certainly  is  far  behind  several  of  the  states  in 
its  colleges,  but  it  is  the  vigor  that  is  thrown  into  the 
work  that  is  going  to  tell.  The  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  appropriated  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for 
a  separate  building  in  which  to  exhibit  her  school 
system.  The  energy  shown  in  collecting  the  material 
and  the  thought  exhibited  in  its  classification  are  the 
chief  elements  that  have  placed  the  state  in  the  prom- 
ising conditibn  in  which  we  see  it. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  commencing  on  Tuesday, 
July  II.    We  tried  our  b^t  to  have  this 


body  of  educators  assemble  at  Reading,  in 
our  own  state,  but  our  wishes  were  over- 
ruled. We  learn  that  Baltimore  will  make 
extensive  preparations  for  her  expected 
guests,  and  the  officers  of  the  Association 
have,  as  we  understand,  arranged  an  inter- 
esting programme. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  there  will  be  held  an 
International  Congress  of  educators.  Gen- 
eral Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  from 
abroad,  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
teachers,  are  known  to  be  preparing  for  a 
visit  to  this  country  during  the  present  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  thought  they  can  be  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  proposed  congress.  If  so, 
it  will  prove  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant educational  gathering  ever  held  in 
America.  Gen.  Eaton,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  has  the  arrangements 
for  the  congress  in  charge,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  necessary  infor- 
mation we  shall  take  pleasure  in  making 
them  known  to  our  readers.  Pennsylvanians 
in  large  numbers  wjjl,  of  course,  attend  the 
Baltimore  meeting ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
the  congress  may  hold  a  session  in  our  own 
hall  on  the  Centennial  grounds. 

A  Clearfield  paper  says : 

Some  of  the  students  of  the  Leonard  Graded 
School,  in  this  place,  planted  about  thirty  young 
maple  trees  in  the  grounds  around  the  building  on 
Saturday  last.  They  propose  to  spend  another  day 
at  it,  and  have  about  thirty  more  planted.  In  a  few 
years  the  Leonard  school  wiU.be  an  attractive  place — 
ornamental  as  it  is  now  useful.  The  scholars  deserve 
considerable  praise  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to 
ornament  the  grounds. 

We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  good 
taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  scholars  above 
referred  to.  There  is  special  propriety  in 
this  kind  of  tree  planting  during  the  present 
Centennial  year.  Realizing  this  the  Secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education, 
some  time  ago,  issued  a  circular  to  the  teach- 
ers throughout  that  state,  urging  them  to 
secure  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  grounds 
connected  with  their  schools.  We  would 
be  glad  to  see  this  good  work  extended  to 
Pennsylvania.  These  trees  would  be  re- 
membered as  Centennial  trees,  and  some  of 
them  would  be  standing  in  1976,  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
planted  them  in  1876. 


In  the  Industrial  section  of  the  National 
Association,  of  which  S.  R.  Thompson,  Peru, 
Nebraska,  is  President,  the  following,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  subjects,  have  been  sug- 
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gested  for  discussion ;  and  on  some  of  them 
written  papers  are  in  course  of  preparation : 

1.  What  studies  may  be  properly  classed  as  spe- 
cially "related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts?" 

2.  Should  any  amount  or  kind  of  labor  be  required 
of  students  in  industrial  schools  ?  If  so,  what  kind 
and  how  much  ? 

3.  How  many  hours  per  day  may  an  average  stu- 
dent engage  in  manual  labor  without  injury  to  his 
capability  for  hard  study?  * 

4.  To  what  extent  should  industrial  schools  teach 
manual  arts  in  connection  with  literary  and  scientific 
studies  ? 

5.  Should  technical  and  literary  education  be  im- 
parted at  the  same  stage  of  school  life,  or  should  the 
literary  be  first  given  and  the  technical  superadded  ? 

6.  Should  industrial  education  be  provided  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men  ? 

7.  What  is  the  legitimate  work  of  a  Professor  of 
Agriculture? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  industrial  schools  engage 
in  extending  the  limits  of  science  and  art  by  experi- 
ments or  otherwise  ? 

9.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  proportion 
of  educated  labor  in  our  producing  and  manufactur- 
ing classes  ? 

10.  Are  our  public  schools  doing  as  much  as  they 
should  to  promote  industrial  education  ? 

11.  What  may  our  normal  Schools  do  to  promote 
industrial  education,  without  at  the  same  time  going 
out  of  their  legitimate  pibvince  ? 


The  Indiana  School  Journal^  in  speaking 
of  the  exhibit  that  state  proposes  to  make  at 
the  Centennial,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  which  express  not  too  strongly 
our  own  appreciation  of  the  grand  effects  of 
the  work  done  for  the  Centennial  in  this 
state.  Exhibits  of  school  work  must  in  some 
way  be  kept  up. 

But  whatever  the  relative  merits  of  the  exhibition 
may  be,  the  educational  advantages  to  the  state  will 
be  ten-fold  the  entire  cost.  The  educational  stand- 
ing of  Indiana,  as  compared  with  other  states,  is  a 
matter  of  not  a  little  consequence,  and  this  display 
will  do  much  to  put  the  Hoosier  state  well  up  in  the 
educational  scale,  where  its  rapid  improvement  in  the 
past  ten  years  properly  places  it.  But  the  chief  bene- 
fit will  come  in  the  form  of  a  higher  standard  of  work. 
There  are  many  teachers  entirely  satisfied  with  re- 
sults that  other  teachers  would  be  ashamed  of.  Teach- 
ers that  never  see  any  better  results  than  they  them- 
selves secure,  very  naturally  conclude  that  they  are 
doing  well,  and  are  not  apt  to  make  much  advance- 
ment. But  show  these  same  teachers  something  still 
better,  and  they  will  at  once  make  an  effort  to  attain 
the  higher  standard. 

The  work  prepared  and  sent  in  to  the  committee  is, 
of  course,  regarded  as  good  by  those  sending,  and 
yet  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  poor- 
•  est  and  the  best.  If  some  teachers  could  be  present 
and  compare  the  work  they  have  sent  with  other 
work  done  under  the  same  circumstances  by  children 
in  the  same  school  grades,  they  would  beg  of  the  com- 
mittee to  allow  them  to  withdraw  their  work,  or  at 
least  to  allow  them  to  make  another  trial.  Every 
school  that  has  prepared  work  has  gained  strength 


by  the  effort  made,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  feel 
that  they  can  do  better  at  the  Centennial.  The  hnn- 
dreds  and  thousands  of  teachers  that  attend  the  Cen- 
tennial and  see  the  beautiful  work  done  by  the  chil. 
dren,  will  return  to  their  schools  with  higher  ideals, 
and  renewed  purposes  to  achieve  something  better  in 
the  future  than  they  have  ever  reached  in  the  past. 
In  this  way  will  this*  Centennial  educational  exhibit 
be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
Indiana. 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg. 
It  may  be  characterized  as  a  measure  of  vol- 
untary compulsion.  j 

Sec.  I.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  send  their        \ 
children,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  to 
school  for  twelve  weeks  each  year. 

Sec,  2,  Forbids  the  employment  by  persons  or  cor- 
pK)rations,  of  children  b^ween  said  ages,  during  the 
school  hours  of  school  days. 

Sec.  J.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  school  directors,  twice 
a  year,  to  see  that  no  children  are  employed  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  establishments  who  have 
not  been  instructed  twelve  weeks. 

Sec.  4,  Requires  parents  to  have  their  children 
instructed. 

Sec.  J.  Makes  it  the  duty  of  directors  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  subjects  parents 
who  violate  the  same  to  a  penalty  of  five  dollars. 

Sec,  6.  Provides  for  supply  of  books  for  the  indi- 
gent. 

See.  7.  Provides  for  truancy,  relieving  parents  of 
responsibility  for  it. 

Sec.  8,  Allows  boards  of  directors  to  make  regu- 
lations for  truancy,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  g.  Confers  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under 
the  act,  upon  justices  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  10,  Makes  it  obligatory  on  school  directors  to 
provide  night  schools  for  children  who  work  daring 
the  day,  when  there  are  twenty  such  children. 

Sec.  II,  Leaves  the  adoption  of  the  law  optional 
with  school  boards. 


Few  political  truths  have  ever  been  ex- 
pressed in  language  more  terse  and  strong 
than  the  following,  written  in  1848,  by  John 
C.  Calhoun : 

The  quantum  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  lib^^rty  of  individuals,  instead  of  being 
equal  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily  be  very  unequal 
among  different  people,  according  to  their  different 
conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  vio- 
lence within  and  danger  without,  the  power  necessaiy 
for  government  to  possess,  in  order  to  preserve  society 
against  anarchy  and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  individual  liberty  less  and  less,  unless 
the  lowest  condition  is  reached,  when  absolute  and 
despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  th«  part  of  the 
government,  and  individual  liberty  becomes  extinct. 
So,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  p>eople  rise  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  the  more 
I>erfectly  they  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
government,  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  less  the 
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tendency  to  violence  and  disorder  from  within  and 
danger  from  abroad,  the  power  necessary  for  govern' 
roent  becomes  less  and  less  and  individual  liberty 
greater  and  greater. 


An  intelligent  correspondent  complains 
bitterly  of  the  influence  for  evil  sometimes 
exerted  by  politicians  in  the  conventions  of 
school  directors  called  to  elect  county  super- 
intendents, and  suggests,  as  a  remedy,  that 
"  Boards  of  Directors  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  their  respective  districts,  record  their 
votes  for  the  candidate  or  candidates,  and 
the  next  day  send  a  return,  by  one  or  two 
of  their  number,  to  be  combined  and  counted 
with  returns  from  other  districts."  He 
thinks  that  county  superintendents,  as  well 
as  all  other  school  officers,  should  be  selected 
without  regard  to  politics,  and  is  very  firmly 
convinced  that  the  mode  of  electing  super- 
intendents which  he  suggests  would  be  an 
important  step  towards  securing  this  desir- 
able end. 


The  custom  of  dubbing  all  teachers  with 
the  title  of  "professor"  is  not  to  our  taste. 
In  the  West  this  custom  is  almost  universal, 
and  at  a  teachers'  institute  or  association 
there,  one  will  hear  young  men  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  without  much  knowl- 
e4ge  in  advance  of  their  pupils,  engaged  in 
teaching  their  first  school,  called  "profes- 
sor. ' '  We  have  never  heard  the  title  applied 
to  lady  teachers,  but  this  omission,  we  pre- 
sume, is  only  a  freak  of  the  &shion,  and 
another  turn  of  the  wheel  will  bring  them  to 
the  front,  and  we  shall  have  Professor  Smith, 
Miss  or  Madam,  as  well  as  Professor  Smith, 
Mister. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  custom  of  calling  all 
teachers  "professor"  is  growing,  but  it  is 
not  yet  so  general  as  in  the  West.  We  hope 
it  will  not  become  so.  Teaching,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  yet  a  learned  profession.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  teachers  in  this  state  do  not  intend 
to  make  teaching  a  life-work ;  they  are  sim- 
ply teaching  now  because  for  want  of  pre- 
paration, capital  or  opportunity,  they  have 
been  unable  to  engage  in  a  different  kind  of 
business.  To  give  to  this  class  of  provisional 
schoolmasters  the  highest  title  known  to  the 
profession,  is  to  belittle  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  and  the  great  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  . 

The  Germans  apply  the  title  of  "  profes- 
sor" only  to  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves eminent  in  some  special  branch  of 
instrucrion,  and  whose  claims  have  been 
recognized  by  some  university  or  by  the 
government.     It  is  a  title  of  honor  sought 


for  and  won.  No  one  can  bear  it  without 
deserving  it.  Its  recipient  must  be  a  scholar, 
an  original  investigator  and  a  teacher. 

This  use  of  the  title  may  be,  however,  too 
exclusive  for  American  ideas.  But  let  us  at 
least  confine  the  title  to  the  higher  grades 
of  teachers,  those  who  teach  in  our  col- 
leges and  those  who  occupy  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  our  common  schools. 
No  one  ought  to  receive  such  an  honor  un- 
less in  addition  to  scholastic  and  professional 
qualifications  he  proposes  to  make  teaching 
a  life-work.  Owing  to  the  present  social 
condition  of  the  country,  all  teachers  cannot 
be  forced  up  to  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions. For  many  years  to  come,  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  very  moderate  acquirements^ 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  them  ; 
but  let  us  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  apprentice  work  .  that  is  now 
done  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  let  us 
not  fix  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
profession  at  the  low  point  where  it  is  at 
present,  by  conferring  the  highest  title  known 
among  teachers  upon  all  persons  indiscrim- 
inately who  ma^  chance  to  assume  the  duties 
of  teacher. 


One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  compul- 
sory education  in  England,  Mr.  Geo.  Dixon, 
in  a  recent  speech  in  parliament  on  "  Com- 
pulsory Formation  of  School  Boards"  and 
"Compulsory  Attendance  at  School,"  states 
some  facts  from  which  an  opponent  of  his 
way  of  thinking  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion might  argue  with  some  force  that  he 
did  not  draw  the  proper  inference.  Says  Mr. 
Dixon : 

In  many  of  the  small  to^ns  and  villages,  I  admit 
at  once  that  the  condition  of  education  is  better  than 
in  the  average  of  the  large  towns.  And  why  is  that  ? 
Many  honorable  members  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
on  this  side  also,  understand  the  reason  perfectly 
well.  Wherever  there  is  a  squire  or  a  clergyman,  or 
where  there  are  several  public-spirited  individuals  in 
a  small  town,  who  have  the  means  to  provide  the 
necessary  education,  and  are  interested  in  the  work, 
there  education,  according  to  our  present  standard, 
flourishes ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  many  honorable 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  to  thous- 
ands of  clergymen  in  this  country,  that  the  condition 
of  these  small  towns  and  villages  is  what  I  have  de- 
scribed it  to  be — better  than  the  average  in  the  large 
towns.  But  many  honorable  gendemen  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  all  villages  are  like  their 
own.  The  fact  is,  that  although  there  may  be  thous- 
ands of  villages  in  the  condition  I  have  referred  to, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  that  are  very  backward 
indeed,  and  far  below  the  average  of  our  towns.  The 
reason  of  that  state  of  things  is,  that  the  clergyman 
and  the  squire  are  not  able,  or  from  absence  they ' 
may  be  unwilling,  to  devote  their  means  and  their 
time  to  education.    Wherever  this  is  the  case  educa- 
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tion  is  backward,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  these  back- 
ward districts  mainly  that  we  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  a  bill  which  shall  enable  compuU 
sory  attendance  to  be  enforced  by  means  of  school 
boards  !  And,  again,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  I  will  make 
one  or  two  contrasts.  In  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire 
there  are  twelve  small  towns  and  villages,  some  ot 
them  purely  rural,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
11,454.  Here  the  education  of  the  children  has 
been  well  cared  for,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
one  in  six  of  the  population.  That  is  a  very  large 
attendance,  and  we  shall  be  a  long  time  before  we 
reach  it  in  the  towns.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  these  twelve  towns  and  villages  there  are 
twenty-seven  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  20,570,  where  the  average  attendance  is  only  one 
in  fifteen.  Now,  why  is  there  this  contrast?  Simply 
because  these  twenty -seven  unfortunate  parishes  are 
not  blessed  with  the  happy  accident  of  an  able  and 
suitable  squire  or  clergyman,  or  other  similar  public- 
spirited  individuals. 

Mr.  Dixon's  speech  contains  additional 
facts  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed,  his  whole 
argument  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  law 
rests  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  law 
would  bring  the  children  of  the  backward 
districts  into  school;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  same  object  in 
these  districts  that  public-spirited  citizens 
have  accomplished  for  other  districts  not 
more  favorably  situated.  Now,  should  it 
not  have  occured  to  Mr.  Dixon  that,  as  like 
causes  produce  like  effects,  it  might  be  the 
best  thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the 
evil  he  so  clearly  points  out,  to  take  meas- 
ures to  awaken  a  better  public  sentiment  re- 
specting education  in  the  backward  dis- 
tricts, or  to  enlist  public-spirited  citizens 
in  the  good  cause?  s  A  few  live  teach- 
ers, or  wide-awake  superintendents,  .  sent 
into  these  districts,  would  probably  do 
more  and  cost  less  than  the  mechanical  en- 
forcement of  a  compulsory  law.  At  any 
rate  it  would  seem  wiser  first  to  try  the 
agencies  that  have  done  so  much  for  the 
twelve  small  towns  and  villages  of  Dorset-, 
shire  and  Wiltshire,  and  thousands  of  others, 
before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
another  and  quite  different  agency  is  needed. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Dixon  was  delivered  in 
the  English  Parliament;  the  arguments  for 
compulsion  in  America  are  not  always  much 
more  weighty.  , 


Superintendent  Luckey,  in  his  late  re- 
port of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
the  following  remarks  on  topics  of  general 
interest : 

Drawing. — Drawing  has  at  last  taken  its  place 
among  the  regular  school  studies,  and  the  results  as 
seen  in  every  department  of  our  schools,  from  the 
primary  to  the  advanced  department  of  the  high 
school,  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 


tions of  the  wannest  friends  of  the  measure.  A 
knowledge  of  drawing  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
dustrial art,  and  hence,  in  importance,  it  stands  al- 
most at  the  head  of  the  list  of  common  school  studies, 
reading  and  writing  alone  preceding  it.  I  cannot 
enforce  this  view  better  than  by  quoting  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Ball,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  College.  He  says, 
**  Why  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of 
foreign  parentage  ?  Why  is  it  that  American  boys 
are  growing  too  proud  to  learn  a  trade  ?  Is  not  the 
cause  found  in  the  fact  that  our  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation has  quite  ignored  an  industrial  life  ?  The  only 
legitimate  result  of  our  educational  system  will  be 
the  production  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  or,  at  the 
least,  clerks  and  school  teachers.  In  consequence  of 
this  defect,  children  receive  the  impression  that  edu- 
cation has  no  bearing  upon  mechanics ;  that  a  trade 
is  only  manual  drudgery.  The  result  is  that  our  boys 
select  the  most  effeminate  employments  in  preference 
to  manly  mechanical  work. 

"  When  our  educational  system  provides  our  youth 
with  some  intelligent  preparation  for  the  prosecution 
of  industrial  labor,  the  trades  will  be  filled  by  a  more 
cultivated  class  of  young  men,  and  our  boys  will 
blush  to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles;  but  they 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  using  the  hammer 
and  chisel. 

"  The  whole  nation  is  deploring  the  lack  of  good 
ornamental  designers.  We  are  becoming  tired  of 
sending  so  many  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that 
we  might  produce  cheaper  at  home  if  we  had  skilled 
designers." 

Our  common  school  course  should  be  arranged  so 
as  to  make  more  educated  laborers  and  fewer  pro- 
fessional men ;  to  give  us  more  skilled  mechanics  and 
fewer  clerks ;  more  workers  and  fewer  idlers. 

Evening  Industrial  Schools, — These  schools  have, 
from  year  to  year,  increased  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency, until  they  have  become  an  important  agency 
for  the  education  of  our  young  men. 

They  would,  however,  be  much  more  efficient  if 
they  were  properly  graded  and  some  ][>rovision  made 
for  promoting  the  more  advanced  pupils  into  the 
central  high  school,  where  they  would  enjoy  advan- 
tages which  cannot  be  given  to  them  without  great 
expense  in  the  district  schools. 

Schools  of  Observation. — Since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  training  school  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
naming  certain  schools  of  observation,where  the  pupils 
of  the  normal  school  may  visit  and  learn  something 
of  actual  school-room  work,  and  see  practiced  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches  of 
school  study.  These  schools  serve  a  good  purpose, 
but  they  do  not  fully  take  the  place  of  a  training 
school,  since  the  visiting  pupil  can  only  observe,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  teach,  as  in  the  training  school, 
under  the  eye  of  a  thorough  teacher. 

Institutes. — The  attendance  and  interest  of  our 
teachers  at  institutes  was  never  so  great  as  during 
the  past  year.  Five  sessions  are  held  each  year ;  four 
quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  eve- 
ning and  succeeding  Saturday  forenoon  of  the 
months  of  October,  January,  March  and  May;  and 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  of  schools  in  September. 

The  evening  sessions  are  held  in  different  school 
buildings  throughout  the  city,  and  the  progr9,mme  is 
arranged  to  make  the  exercises  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  general  public,  while  the  forenoon 
exercises  relate  exclusively  to  school  room  work. 
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We  insert  below  in  full  the  brief  but  sen- 
sible address  of  Rev.  Joseph  King,  President 
of  the  school  board  of  Allegheny  City.  It 
is  given  as  an  introductory  to  the  school  re- 
port of  that  city. 
To  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — Wc  herewith  respectfully  submit  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  public,  our  twenty- first 
annual  report.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  mslde  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
during  the  past  year.  The  teachers,  generally,  have 
been  faithful  and  have  endeavored  to  do  their  duty. 
The  written  examinations,  conducted  on  the  8th  of 

iune  by  the  Committee  on  School  Inspection,  were 
ighly  creditable. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Alle- 
gheny City  school  district  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six.  Last  year  there  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  (174).  In  some  of  the  wards  the  enrollment 
would  justify  the  employment  of  more  teachers, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  room.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation requires  additional  school  accomodations. 

The  amount  paid  to  teachers  for  the  past  year  is 
1105,617.75.  The  grand  total  for  educational  pur- 
poses, including  night  schools,  colored  schools,  con- 
tingent expenses,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Superintend- 
ent and  music  teachers,  is  1118,554.60 — over  eleven 
thousand  dollars  (|i  1,000)  more  than  was  paid  the 
previous  year.  A  comparison  of  statements  made  in 
'  reports  of  other  cities  shows  tnat  less  money  is  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  in  Allegheny,  than  in  most 
cities  of  the  same  population.  No  needless  or  ex- 
travagant outlay  of^means  is  made. 

Two  new  and  commodious  buildings  have  been 
completed  within  the  year,  in  the  First  and  Second 
wards,  and  are  now  occupied. 

It  is  said  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  individual, 
it  is  also  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  state  which  is 
made  up  of  individuals.  And  the  most  potent  means, 
as  all  experience  shows,  of  preserving  the  state,  of 
preserving  our  liberties  and  American  institutions,  is 
the  education  of  the  people.  Let  education  become 
universal,  and  thereby  crime  is  not  only  diminished, 
but  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment  is 
greatly  increased.  The  ignorant  easily  fall  into 
vice  and  wrong- doing.  It  is  not  only  the  part  of 
wisdom,  but  of  Economy^  to  expend  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  youth  of  our  land  a  common 
school  education ;  and  it  behooves  us,  prudently  and 
discreetly,  but  firmly  and  boldly,  to  resist  all  efforts, 
by  whomsoever  made,  to  destroy  our  system  of  public 
schools.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  to  over- 
throw them  would  be  to  remove  the  foundations  of 
American  liberty  and  independence.  We  must  edu- 
cate. Let  ignorance  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  mis- 
fortune, but  as  a  sin  and  a  crime ;  and  instead  of 
permitting  those  who  come  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  old  world  to  foreignize  us,  and  turn  backward 
the  wheels  of  progress,  let  us  Americanize  them,  and 
insist  upon  their  accepting  and  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  Republican  institutions;  and  let  him 
who,  by  word  or  deed,  seeks  to  break  down  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  America,  be  counted  as  an 
enemy  of  our  national  life. 

It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the  common  schools 
to  teach  religion  in  any  of  its  distinctive  forms,  or 
denominational  aspects.  They  are  a  secular  institu- 
tion, a  governmental  expedient.    The  state  estab* 


lishes  and  sustains  them  for  her  own  protection  and 
self-preservation.  A  certain  amount  of  enlighten- 
ment and  education  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
secure  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  the  government  itself  supplies,  and  be- 
cause of  their  importance  to  her  own  existence  and 
welfare.  The  state  has  a  right  to  furnish  schools  for 
her  children,  at  public  expense,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  schools  to  her  own  perpetuity 
and  welfare.  She  must  protect  herself;  schools  are 
her  best  protection.  We  fear  not  for  the  stability, 
perpetuity  and  highest  politica^  and  moral  good  of 
that  state  whose  citizens  are  educated.  Let  our  aim 
then  ever  be  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
and  to  this  end  we  recommend  the  appointment, 
yearly,  of  a  standing  committee  of  six,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  City  Superintendent,  to  be  called  the  Com- 
mittee on  Improvement  and  Reform,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  inquire  as  to  ways  and  means,  whereby 
the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  city  schools  may 
be  promoted,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  gentleman,  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  patience 
and  kindness  you  have  shown  me  during  the  past 
year,  in  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office.  '  Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  King,  President. 


THE  BIBLE  QUESTION  AGAIN. 


WE  have  received  the  following  comr 
munication  from  a  "Director."  We 
publish  it  without  comment  except  to  remark 
that  practically  no  invidious  distinction  need 
be  created  among  the  children  in  a  school  by 
allowing  some  of  them  to  be  dismissed  a  few 
minutes  before  the  others  in  order  to  keep 
inviolate  the  rights  of  conscience.  If  these 
children  were  forced  out  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  a  special  privilege  to  those  that 
remained,  the  case  would  be 'entirely  differ- 
ent. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
only  plan  advocated  by  The  School  Journal 
gives  each  child  the  choice  of  remaining  in 
the  room  during  thp  religious  exercises  or 
of  quietly  leaving  the  house  and  returning  to 
his  home.  Both  those  who  remain  and  those 
who  leave  have  their  wishes  gratified ;  and, 
what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  they 
have  their  rights  respected.  But  hear  "A 
Director:" 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Penna.  School  ybumal^ 
State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  in  si>eaking  of  the 
President's  recommendation  of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  prohibiting  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  religious,  atheistic  or  pagan  tenets,  makes 
this  remark :  "  We  have  solved  this  problem  here  in 
Pennsylvania  in  our  own  way." 

I  have  been  an  attentive  reader  of  The  School 
Journal^  and  the  only  way  he,  or  they,  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  difficulW  complained  of  with- 
out disturbing  the  conscience  of  the  people,  is  to  allow 
those  not  in  sympathy  with  religious  services  to 
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quietly  withdraw,  and  then  the  teacher  and  those  re- 
maining can  have  a  little  religious  meeting. 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  very  good  thing  if  you 
don't  have  to  purchase  it  at  too  dear  a  rate.  In  that 
case  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  for  not  thinking 
or  feeling  as  others  do,  roust  be  turned  out  in  the  cold 
•r  rain  and  go  home  alone,  or  wait  until  their  more 
religious  schoolmates  come  out  from  their  devotions. 
Such  a  policy  is  setting  up  a  sectarian  distinction  that 
will  work  deplorable  results. 

The  only  ground  of  safety  acceptable  to  all  classes 
is  to  reject  all  sectarian,  religious  and  theological 
distinctions.  The  Bible  in  the  schools  is  attracting 
unusual  attention  from  the  secular  press,  the  pulpit — 
in  fact  everywhere.  Several  eminent  clergymen 
have  lately  declared  their  unequivocal  objections  to 
its  being  used  as  a  book  in  the  schools. 

There  is,  however,  a  disposition  to  cling  to  the 
Bible  as  a  non-sectarian  book.  Let  that  be  as  it  may, 
the  instant  you  put  you  finger  on  it  and  give  it  the 
,  touch  of  your  mental  magnetism  it  flashes  into  the 
most  intolerant  sectarianism.  Hence,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that,  however  essential  the  Bible  is 
as  a  text-book  in  the  schools,  the  teacher  must  avoid 
any  explanation  or  remarks,  lest  the  construction 
might  kindle  a  bad  feeling  in  the  school  and  neigh- 
borhood, alike  distasteful  to  pupils  and  parents.  If 
that  be  the  case,  which  but  few  are  disposed  to  doubt, 
the  schools  would  be  better  without  it. 

But  if  we  must  have  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  why  not 
treat  it  as  impartially  as  any  other  good  book?  Instead 
of  the  present  unmeaning  stultifying  process  of  read- 
ing it  without  comment,  or  to  have  it  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  the  Word  of  God,  why  not  accept  the  book  as  you 
would  any  other  book,  and  have  it  carefully  read 
and  submit  every  line  and  verse  to  thorough  criti- 
cism without  fear  or  favor  ?  Its  being  a  holy  book 
need  not  be  questioned.  As  the  Word  of  God,  it 
will  not  suffer  depreciation  by  being  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. A  DIRECTOR. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  of  this  state,  before  the  Teachers' 
Normal  Institute  of  the  city  of  Wilmington/ 
Delaware : 

More  teachers  fail  from  want  of  ability  to  govern 
than  from  any  want  of  scholarship,  and  it  is  more  easy 
to  increase  our  scholastic  attainments  than  to  ac- 
quire an  ability  to  govern.  One  great  object  is  to 
govern  ourselves,  to  teach  others  to  do  the  same,  and 
put  pupils  on  their  feet  so  as  to  take  care  of  and  to 
control  themselves.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  making 
scholars  like  soldiers.  Military  order  is  necessary 
for  soldiers,  but  scholars  do  not  go  out  into  the  world 
in  platoons,  nor  appear  in  society  as  they  appear  in 
school.  You  may  succeed  in  establishing  order,  but 
unless  yon  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  good 
character  you  have  failed. 

Teachers  should  have  correct  ideas  of  what  gov- 
ernment is,  and  should  teach  their  pupils  that  there 
are  laws,  and  illustrate  the  same  by  showing  that 
there  must  be  system.  Coming  to  more  specific  re- 
quirements, teachers  should  obtain  the  confidence  of 
their  pupils.  This  can  be  done  by  showing  that  you 
have  sympathy  for  them,  and  that  you  are  honest  and 
sincere.    It  is  not  necessary  always  to  confess  your 


fault  to  your  pupils,  but  show  that  you  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  so  when  it  becomes  necessary.  Then 
you  should  come  before  your  scholars  and  say  you 
are  sorry.  This  must  not  be  done  every  day,  as  your 
hold  upon  the  scholars  would  be  weakened.  A  can- 
did acknowledgment  to  your  pupils,  once  in  a  while, 
will  not  weaken  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
pupil.  One  of  the  best  recipes  to  secure  the  love 
and  confidence  of  a  scholar  is  to  free  our  minds  from 
all  vanity  and  affectation. 

The  first  rule  in  governing  well  is  to  have  no  rules 
at  all.  If  yoa  adhere  to  printed  or  written  rules, 
you  challenge  your  school  to  break  those  rules.  But 
for  the  prohibition,  the  desire  to  transgress  would 
not  be  created.  It  is  necessary  to  have  regulations, 
subject  to  modifications,  but  have  few  rules. 

In  the  enforcement  of  order  a  great  element  to  its 
success  is  to  learn  to  wait.  We  are  apt  to  feel  that 
all  resistance  to  government  should  be  put  down, 
but  there  is  a  rough  and  a  smooth  way  of  doing  it. 
If  strong  enough  physically,  you  can  drive  right 
through,  but  if  you  will  wait  and  be  persistent,  you 
will  accomplish  the  same  result  in  a  more  pleasant 
manner.  Charles  Sumner,  when  he  lectured  in  West 
Chester,  fifteen  years  ago,  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  while  a  man  got  up  abruptly  and  walked 
down  the  aisle;  when  he  had  passed  out  Mr. 
Sumner  resumed  where  he  had  left  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sentence.  No  one  offered  to  move  afterwards. 
He  had  conquered  by  silence  and  waiting. 

Another  point  is  to  behave  well  yourselves.  We 
all  have  some  shortcomings,  failures  of  some  kind. 
Equality  cannot  be  expected  in  good  scholars.  If 
you  expect  order,  you  must  be  orderly ;  if  punctu- 
ality, you  must  be  punctual ;  if  studv,  you  must  study 
yourselves.  Teachers  who  show  indifference  to  study, 
or  who  merely  study  enough  to  get  along,  will  never 
be  successful.  You  must  have  a  zeal  and  a  love  for 
the  work,  which  will  carry  you  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour. 

Teachers  must  show  that  they  expect  much  from 
their  pupils.  They  should  seem  as  little  as  possible 
to  govern,  and  let  it  be  quiet — no  command.  If  the 
wish  is  recognized,  the  will  need  not  be  expressed. 
Study  the  time  to  do  so  and  but  seldom  find  fault, 
and  study  the  mood  or  mind  before  speaking  of  them. 
Teachers  should  govern  more  with  the  eye.  They 
talk  too  much.  Men  control  wild  animals  by  looking 
them  in  the  eye.  Children  can  be  controlled  in  the 
same  way  if  there  is  behind  it  a  kind,  benevolent 
heart.  Govern  kindly  by  love—  not  a  watery,  senti- 
mental kind,  but  a  sincere,  true  love  that  wins.  There 
are  great  depths  of  love  in  the  heart  that  have  never 
yet  been  reached.  Govern  with  discrimination.  No 
two  pupils  are  alike.  Some  children  are  strangers  to 
kindness.  Parents  may  love  them,  but  they  never 
give  expression  to  such  love,  and  some  only  find 
when  grown  up  that  their  parents  ever  loved  them. 

Scholars  should  be  kept  busy,  and  in  order  to  keep 
them  busy  teachers  should  anticipate  and  prepare 
beforehand.  Being  hasty  is  a  grievous  fault.  Some 
hastily  take  a  position  from  which  they  are  compelled 
to  back  aown,  and  thereby  lose  their  authority.  Do 
not  think  that  I  disapprove  of  the  use  of  the  rod,  for 
I  do  not,  but  try  the  full  measure  of  love  first,  and 
get  the  parents  to  co-operate  with  you.  You  can  gain 
the  parents  to  your  side  by  showing. that  you  are  sin- 
cere. This  plan,  if  pursued  with  honest  feelings  in- 
stigated by  love,  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  the  pupil 
and  avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  using  cor- 
poral  punishment. 
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THE  hard  times  are  beginning  to  make 
the  payment  of  taxes  a  burthen  to  the 
people  ;  and  naturally  they  are  looking  about 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  some  way  of 
lightening  them.  Taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  are  generally  paid  more  willingly 
than  taxes  for  other  purposes  \  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  even  these  taxes  are  com- 
plained of  as  unnecessarily  heavy.  High 
schools  are  the  most  costly  part  of  our  edu- 
cational machinery,  and  their  friends  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  resist  an  attack  that  seems  to  threaten 
them,  growing  out  of  the  cause  above  referred 
to.  By  some  it  is  questioned  whether  high 
schools  are  a  legitimate  part  of  a  public 
school  system,  and  others  give  expression  to 
the  opinion  that  even  if  the  law  permits  their 
establishment,  it  is  impolitic  to  do  so.  As 
showing  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the 
war  that  impends,  and  the  ground  occupied 
by  him,  we  publish  below  a  well- writ  ten  edi 
torial  article  from  the  Greensbarg  Heraldy 
an  influential  newspaper  of  this  state,  edited 
by  an  ex-county  superintendent.  We  hope 
some  of  our  high  school  men  will  not  allow 
the  arguments  presented  to  go  unanswered. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian  we  feel  prou^  of  our  common 
school  system.  We  believe  such  a  system  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  ord^r  to  the  perpetuity  of  good 
government,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  This  system  has  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  acquire  such  education 
as  has  enabled  them  to  climb  from  obscurity,  to 
places  of  honor,  influence  and  power,  and  to  con- 
tend successfully,  for  the  highest  positions  in  the 
government,  with  those  born  in  luxury  and  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  social  position. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  point 
we  intend  to  make  in  this  article,  to  enumerate  the 
reasons  why  every  state  should  establish  a  system  of 
common  school  instruction,  free  to  all  the  children 
of  her  citizens.  We  simply  state  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  common  sentiment  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  our 
people,  when  we  assert  that/r/^  schools  are  essential 
to  a  free  government.  But  now,  while  such  is  the 
fieict,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  we  under- 
stand to  be  a  system  of  common  school  education, 
and  what  we  look  upon  as  an  abuse  of  the  system. 

Common  schools  are  intended  to  afford  to  every 
child  in  the  state  the  facility  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  in  the  different  branches  of  an  English 
education,  such  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  transact 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch. It  never  was  the  intention  of  the  people  of 
this  state  to  establish  a  common  school  system  which 
would  prepare  all  the  children  of  the  state  for  profes- 
sional life. 

Our  common  schools  were  not  intended  to  super- 
sede academies,  seminaries,  colleges,  or  universities. 
These  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional 
life,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  any 
particular  department  of  the  mechanic  arts,  should 


seek  such  preparation  at  institutions  supported  by 
funds  raised  from  those  who  desire  such  specisi 
preparation. 

And  hence,  we  do  not  believe  that  all  the  people 
should  be  taxed  to  support  what  are  known  as  high 
schools,  nor  any  school  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  and  the  dead  languages  are  taught. 
Not  that  we  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
any,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
a  thorough  classical  education.  But  our  position  is 
that  common  schools,  supported  by  taxation  on  all 
the  people,  were  not  intended,  nor  should  they  be  so 
conducted,  as  to  take  the  places  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

The  public  is  interested  in  having  every  child  in 
the  community  taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  make  cal- 
culations accurately, to  convey  their  thdughts  clearly 
and  correctly,  and  to  understand  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment thoroughly,  and  thus  be  qualified  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  every-day  life 
as  citizens.  But  everything  beyond  that  ought  to  be 
secured  by  each  individual,  by  his  or  her  own  effort. 

The  public  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  educa- 
ting a  man  to  practice  medicine  or  law,  nor  even  to 
preach  the  gospel.  The  people  should  not  be  taxed 
in  order  that  some  young  men  should  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  tannery,  of  carpentery,  of 
painting  or  blacksmithing.  And  yet  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  at  least  a  portion  of  our  young  men  should 
learn  thes6  trades.  It  is  very  important  that  we  have 
thoroughly  trained,  competent  and  well  qua! i Bed 
teachers  for  our  common  schools ;  and  yet  the  peo- 
ple should  not  be  taxed  to  support  our  young  men 
and  our  young  women  at  our  normal  schools.  We 
also  object  to  the  growing  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers  and  school  directors,  to  multiply 
branches  beyond  those  required  by  the  law  in  our 
common  schools ;  thus  crippling  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  the  teacher,  by  using  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  teaching  the  common  branches  in  im- 
parting instruction  on  branches  which  should  be 
taught  in  academies  and  colleges  supported  by  pri- 
vate funds. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  at  the  present  time,  con- 
nected with  our  common  schools,  is  the  attempt  to 
teach  a  little  of  almost  everything,  and  very  little  of 
anything  thoroughly.  Our  teachers  have  a  smatter- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  yet  many  of  them  cannot 
write  a  half  dozen  sentences  in  the  English  language 
correctly,  and  some  of  them  would  be  puzzled  to  spell 
** barefoot^*  correctly.  Not  long  since,  we  received 
the  proceedings  of  a  township  institute,  prepared  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  among  other  things,  that  three  persons 
had  sung  a  duet. 

If  communications,  and  the  proceedings  of  town- 
ship institutes,  were  published  verbatim  et  literatim^ 
as  they  are  written  and  sent  to  the  printer  by  some  of 
our  teachers,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  laughing 
at  their  orthography  and  grammar,  by  soine  who  are 
looked  upon  as  old  fogies.  The  deficiency  in  some 
of  the  common  branches  arises  from  the  attempt  to 
teach  too  many  branches  iii  our  common  schools.  We 
hope  our  educators  and  school  directors  will  take 
such  steps  as  will  remedy  the  evils  and  errors  referred 
to  above.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  our  com- 
mon school  system  demand  that  these  departures  from 
the  true  and  correct  foundation  upon  which  our  com- 
mon school  system  is  based,  should  be  arrested  and 
corrected. 
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AN  ENGLISH  MAYOR  ON  AMERICAN 
FREE  SCHOOLS. 


ON  the  1 6th  of  December,  Sir  Charles  Reed  lec- 
tured before  the  Birmingham  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  Eiementnry  Education  in  America.  The 
Mayor  (Alderman  Chamberlain,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  said  he  ho{>ed  he  might  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  welcome  which  that  meeting 
had  given  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Nowhere 
should  he  be  more  heartily  welcomed  than  in  Bir- 
mingham— a  town  prominent,  at  all  events,  for  the 
warm  interest  which  it  has  taken  in  the  education 
question.  Of  course,  in  some  points  of  principle,  and 
perhaps  in  many  points  of  detail,  some  of  them  dif- 
fered from  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Reed ; 
yet  they  all  admired  his  earnestness  and  conscien-. 
tiousness  in  the  work,  and  the  ability  he  has  dis- 
played as  chairman  of  the  greatest  of  those  remarka- 
ble educational  authorities,  called  into  existence  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1870.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  marveled,  considering  the  difficulties  which 
prejudice  and  ignorance  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
London  School  Board  since  its  establishment,  to  see 
the  extraordinary  results  which,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  it  had  been  able  to  accomplish. 

He  (the  Mayor)  had  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
the  comparison  so  frequently  made  between  education 
in  England  and  education  in  America;  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  desire  that  too  much  importance 
should  attach  to  it.  In  all  these  comparisons  they 
were  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  no  two 
nations  stand  upon  an  identical  footing,  and  they  had 
to  see  circumstacens  the  same  before  they  could  apply 
the  same  rules  in  all  cases.  Making  that  allowance, 
however,  there  are  some  very  valuable  information 
and  some  very  admirable  suggestions  to  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  American  educational  institutions.  In 
respects,  it  seemed  to  him,  they  are  still  very  far 
ahead  of  us.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  was  not  too 
sanguine  in  anticipating  that  we  should  soon  over- 
take them ;  but  in  two  points,  at  all  events,  he  saw  no 
chance  of  our  doing  this.  The  first  was  the  in- 
terest the  whole  people  seem  to  take  in  this  sub- 
ject. Sir  Chari^  Reed  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
economical  cry,  but  in  Birmingham,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  there  had  been  very  little  of  it.  Once  a  gentle- 
man protested  against  the  palaces  which  the  School 
Board  were  building,  but  there  was  such  an  out- 
break of  enthusiasm  that  the  Board  might  claim  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  providing  palace  schools. 
In  America,  at  the  present  time,  the  ayerage  taxation 
for  education  in  many  of  the  largest  states  is  some- 
thing- like  I  OS.  a  head.  Apply  that  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  they  would  have  a  taxation  of  eleven  and 
a  half  millions,  whereas  oui  expenditure  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  only  two  and  a  half  millions.  That 
points  to  an  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people  of  America,  which  we  are  far  from  rivaling 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  second  point  was  the  extraordinarily  good  at- 
tendance which  is  obtained  in  America  in  spite  of 
many  drawbacks.  The  attendance  of  the  whole 
school  population  of  England  in  1873 — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  children  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of 
age — was  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
Government  report.  The  school  age  in  America 
is  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  the  attendance  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  England  States,  and  in  many 
of  the  Western  States,  averages  between  fifty-five 
and  seventy-nine  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  twenty- 


eight  per  cent,  in  this  country.  He  hoped  we  might 
very  rapidly  overtake  that  difference,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  give  all  credit  to  the  Americans  for 
what  they  have  been  able  to  achieve,  and  must  bow 
our  heads  before  their  superior  position.  They  have 
achieved  this  result  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks, 
because  they  have  practically  no  compulsion  in 
America.  It  has  been  said  that  compulsion  would 
do  for  Prussians  but  not  for  Englishmen,  and  Sir 
Charles  Reed  was  told  that  it  would  do  for  English- 
men but  not  for  the  Yankee ;  and  we  would  see  that 
a  similar  change  which  was  experienced  in  England 
would  come  over  America. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  religious 
question  had  been  settled  in  America,  the  only  re- 
mark he  had  to  make  was  that  it  had  not  been  set- 
tled more  there  than  in  this  country.  Differences  of 
opinion  obtained  there  as  with  us ;  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable and  significant  fact  that  th^  hitherto  silent 
President  of  the  United  States  should  at  last  have 
found  voice  to  express  a  strong  and  distinct  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  America,  and  the  preservation 
of  its  absolutely  unsectarian  character.  Altbou^ 
the  Americans  have  not  entirely  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, and  have  provided  us  with  an  easy  solution  of 
our  problem,  yet  he  thought  we  had  an  indication  of 
the  future  in  that  remarkable  and  significant  fact.  As 
to  free  schools,  he  would  only  say  that  he  would 
challenge  any  one  to  find  in  the  statements  of  any 
of  the  prominent  educationists  in  America — being 
an  official  of  a  county,  or  state,  or  a  superintendent 
of  schools — ^any  opinion  against  the  free  school  sys- 
tem. The  whole  opinion  of  educationists  in  America, 
those  who  have  the  management  and  superintendence 
of  education,  is  in  favor  of  free  schools.  That  indi- 
viduals might  hold  a  different  opinion  was  probable 
enough,  but  officials,  without  exception,  are  in  favor 
of  the  system  which  is  now  ^ing  universally  estab- 
lished, which  is  gradually  finding  its  way  all  over  the 
states,  and  which  is  getting  into  those  states  where 
the  rate  bill  previously  prevailed,  that  is,  schools  in 
which  payment  was  demanded.  He  did  not  say  that 
was  a  conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  system ; 
still,  when  the  people  were  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  experiment,  it  was  rather  a 
strong  thing  for  persons  outside  to  assume  the  failure 
of  the  system. 


RADICAL  REFORM  OF  ALPHABET. 


AN  English  writer,  George  Withers,  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  important  work, 
"The  English  Language  Spelled  as  Pro- 
nounced," makes  the  following  clear  andt 
reasonable  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a 
completion  of  our  alphabet : 

To  strike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  is  surely  the  best 
way  to  eradicate  it.  If  education  is  a  necessity  for 
the  whole  population,  if  reading  and  writine  are  es- 
sential as  instrumentary  acquirements,  if  a  defective 
alphabet  and  orthography  operate  practically  as  a  bar 
to  their  common  attainment,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  Ut  the  English  alphabet  be  enlarged^  and  let 
English  spelling  be  reduced  from  its  present  state  of 
confusion  and  difficulty  to  a  state  of  order,  reason 
and  simplicity.  An  alphabet  that  is  incomplete  and 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the    language, 
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needs  to  be  completed.  An  Orthography  which  is 
**  a  labyrinth,  a  chaos/'  or,  as  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  expresses  it,  *'  a  mass  of  anom- 
alies, the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense," — 
such  an  orthography  needs  reforming.  It  is  not  a 
new  alphabet  that  is  required,  but  the  p^resent  Eng- 
lish alphabet  enlarged,  completed,  adapted  to  the 
English  language  in  accordance  with  English  usage. 
Let  educationists  look  calmly  into  this  question  of 
alphabetic  and  orthographic  reform,  and  they  will 
find  in  it  a  solution  of  much  that  at  present  perplexes 
them,  and  hinders  the  important  and  necessary  work 
of  general  education. 

An  alphabet  may  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  to 
be  a  collection  of  letters  conventionally  employed  to 
represent  the  elementary  sounds  of  any  language. 
These  elementary  sounds  are  reducible  into  vowels 
and  consonants.  When  these  two  elements  are 
united  they  form  what  is  called  a  syllable.  Out  of 
these  vowels,  consonants  and  syllables,  all  the  words 
of  our  spoken  language  are  built  up. 

It  should  be  an  invariable  principle  in  any  alpha- 
betic system,  (i)  that  each  vowel  and  each  conso- 
nant element  should  have  ont  single  letter  appropri- 
ated to  it,  and  (2)  that  any  such  letter  should  be 
incapable  of  representing  any  other  vowel  or  con- 
sonant. Hence  no  single  vowel  or  single  consonant 
ought  ever  to  admit  of  being  represented  by  two  or 
three  letters. 

The  perfection  of  an  alphabet  consists  in  having 
just  as  many  letters  as  there  are  elementary  sounds 
in  the  language  for  which  it  is  required.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  such  ap  alphabet,  written  or  printed 
words  should  be  a  scrupulously  exact  representation 
of  the  spoken  words;  just  as  the  picture  of  an  object 
should  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  same,  and 
not  a  caricature. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  our  present  English 
alphabet  will  be  found  to  be  miserably  defective,  and" 
our  spellings  the  most  outrageous  caricatures  of  the 
spoken  words  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  "We 
violate  every  principle  of  a  sound  alphabetical  sys- 
'tem  more  outrageously  than  any  other  nation  what- 
ever. Our  characters  do  not  correspond  to  our  articu- 
lations, and  our  spelling  of  words  cannot  be  matched 
for  irregularity  and  whimsical  caprice." 

Our  own  views  on  the  question  of  State  uniformi- 
ty of  text  books  are  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 
We  have  no  objections,  however,  to  giving  all  sides 
a  hearing.  In  this  spirit  of  fairness  we  print  the 
following  communication : 

Mr.  Editor:  There  is  a  subject  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  before  the  people  of  this  state,  and 
knowing  that  your  yournal  has  a  large  circulation 
among  those  interested  in  the  public  schools,  I  send 
my  ideas  to  you  for  publication.  While  acting  as 
director  in  our  district,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  success  of  our  schools  is 
the  failure  of  parents  to  supply  the  children  in  at- 
tendance with  the  required  text-books.  This  has  led 
me  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  On  examination,  I 
find  that,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  on  account  of  the 
parents  not  being  atile  to  buy  so  many  different  books. 
Many  families  who  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  pub- 
lic school  for  the  education  of  their  children,  move 
frequently  from  place  to  place.  In  order  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  they  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  just  as  many  changes  in  school  books. 

A  family  cannot  move  from  one  township  to  an- 


other without  making  a  change  of  books,  "flie  fam- 
ilies are  generally  poor,  and  the  result  often  is  that 
one-half  of  the  children  in  a  school  do  not  have  the 
books  authorized  by  the  township  they  then  reside 
in.  In  some  of  the  western  states  the  same  books 
are  used  throughout  the  state.  This  plan  is  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  gives  people  more  encourage- 
ment to  buy  books,  as  they  can  use  them  in  any  part 
of  the  state  in  which  they  may  reside.  The  books 
should  be  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Under  the  present  law — which  allows 
the  board  of  directors  of  each  township  to  select  for 
their  own  township — often  very  injudicious  selections 
are  made.  The  great  aim  of  our  public  schools  is 
to  educate  the  masses,  especially  the  children  of  the 
poor.  How  much  more  thoroughly  this  can  be 
done,  and  how  much  more  satisfactory  it  would  be 
on  the  part  ot  the  teachers,  if  we  had  uniform  text 
books  throughout  the  state  I  I  think  a  law  author- 
izing this  would  meet  the  universal  approbation  of 
all  who  have  children  to  send  to  school. 

Blctck  Lick,  Fa,  A.   H.  DONALDSON. 
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BASE-BALL  SYSTEM  OF  SPELLING. 


1.  Select  two  pupils  from  the  class,  and  let  them 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  by  choosing,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  until  all  are  chosen. 

2.  You  will  now  have  two  classes  or  sides,  known 
as  Side  No.  I  and  Side  No.  2.  Have  ,the  members 
of  each  side  numbered,  l,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Consider  the 
first  four  on  each  side  critics,  and  have  them  correct 
on  four  points,  namely:  Orthography,  Orthoepy,  - 
Syllabication  and  Indistinctness.  There  may  be 
more  or  fewer  points  of  correction,  but  the  above, 
points  may  be  the  most  important. 

3.  Pronounce  words  to  Side  No.  i  first,  beginning 
at  No.  I  of  that  side.  While  Side  No.  I  is  spelling, 
Side  No.  2  will  watch  for  mistakes,  and  when  a 
mistake  is  made  on  one  or  more  of  the  points  of  cor- 
rection, those  on  the  opposite  side  seeing  the  mistake, 
will  raise  hands  and  the  teacher  will  simply  say. 
Critic.  The  first  critic  on  the  opposite  side,  will  take 
up  the  word,  mention  the  point  of  correction,  and  if 
full  correction  is  made,  the  teacher  will  say.  Rights 
and  the  scorer  will  tally  it  as  one  out,  as  will  be  in- 
dicated in  a  score  below.)  Proceed  in  this  manner 
until  three  outs  or  mistakes  have  been  made.  This 
side  which  has  just  been  spelling,  or  batting  (it  may 
be  called,)  will  take  the  field,  or  watch  for  mistakes, 
correcting  such  mistakes  until  three  outs  have  been 
on  made  Side  No.  2. 

The  two  sides  have  now  played,  or  spelled,  one 
inning  apiece,  and  nine  such  inning  make  a  game. 
A  dot  or  period  will  be  placed  after  the  third  out,  in 
the  score,  and  when  three  mistakes  or  outs  have  been 
madeglhe  scorer  will  say.  Change  sides  and  begin  at 
No.  —  or  at  the  point  of  leaving  off  in  the  last  inning. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  nine  innings  have  been 
spelled,  when  the  game  will  be  completed.  The 
pupils  will  now  be  very  anxious  to  have  the  tallies 
counted,  to  see  which  side  wins.  After  one  game 
has  been  played,  or  spelled,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  choose  new  sides,  but  you  may  spell  a  return  match 
or  a  second  game,  and  in  case  the  side  beaten  in  the 
first  game  should  win  the  second  game,  a  third  game 
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may  be  played  to  decide  which  side  won  the  victory. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  you  will  need  to  choose 
sides  but  once  in  about  two  weeks.  One  pupil  will 
score  or  keep  tally  one  game  only,  after  which  he 
will  take  his  place  in  the  class,  and  another  will 
score.  The  scorer  is  supposed  to  study  his  lesson  the 
same  as  if  spelling.  If  a  mistake  be  made  and  not 
noticed  by  any  on  the  opposite  side,  the  teacher  will 
pass  on  as  if  all  was  right,  speaking  of  the  mistake 
after  the  recitation  is  over.  The  point  of  correction 
should  always  be  mentioned  before  the  critic  proceeds 
to  correct. 
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The  above  score  shows  that  four  innings  have 
been  spelled,  also  the  way  to  count  the  tallies.  The 
above  game  stands  30  to  21  in  favor  of  Side  No.  2. 

Remarks. — In  presenting  this  system  I  will  answer 
a  few  questions  which  have  been  asked  and  also 
speak  of  a  few  objections  which  persons  who  do  not 
fully  understand  it  might  raise.  I  have  been  asked 
if  it  would  not  take  too  much  time  to  hear  a  recita- 
tion in  this  way ;  whether  it  would  not  be  a  long 
time  before  pupils  could  understand  this  method; 
and  whether  too  many  mistakes  would  not  pass  un- 
noticed. In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  will  say 
that  I  can  hear  a  lesson  of  half  a  page,  in  the  Na- 
tional Speller,  in  seven  minutes.  That  is  the  greatest 
time  I  have  ever  taken,  and  I  have  pursued  the  course 
for  three  years.  I  do  not  follow  one  system%uring 
a  whole  term.  I  change  from  this  to  the  writing 
system,  which  I  think  a  good  one.  In  answering 
the  second  question,  [  will  say,  that  I  have  introduced 
this  method  into  several  scho«ls  and  never  found  it  to 
take  more  than  two  or  three  days  before  all  would 
understand  it.  In  answer  to  the  last  question  I  can 
say,  that,  after  the-  first  week,  when  the  class  fully 
understand  the  method,  they  become  so  anxious  to 
win  the  game,  (that  being  natural  for  all  children,) 


that  they  watch  eagerly,  to  see  that  every  word  is 
spelled  right.  There  being  so  great  an  interest,  but 
few  mistakes  will  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  class  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  orthography,  orthoepy,  syllabication  and 
indistinctness.  It  is  well  explained  by  giving  ex- 
amples of  mistakes  under  each  head. — Horace 
Witherstine^  in  Minnesota  Teacher, 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  excellent  Course  of  Study  for  the 
ungraded  schools  of  Wayne  county,  is  received 
from  Co.  Supt.  D.  G.  Allen.  It  is  printed  in  large 
type,  upon  a  sheet  of  cardboard  of  suitable  size  for 
hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  school- room.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Grade, — Pupils  with  Baade*s  Reading  Case 
or  Primer  should  be  taught:  I.  Language;  2.  To 
pronounce  the  words  readily  at  sight ;  3.  Oral  spell- 
ing'with  and  without  book;  4.  To  read  naturally, 
noticing  pauses  and  inflections;  5.  To  read  figures 
and  Roman  Letters ;  6.  Count  100  by  use  of  objects. 

N,  B, — The  unit  of  language  being  the  word,  and 
not  the  letter,  the  word  should  be  taught  first. 

Second  Grade. — With  the  First  Reader  should  be 
taught:  I.  Language;  2.  Sounds  of  letters;  3.  To 
print  lesson  on  slate,  and  learn  script  letters ;  4.  To 
spell  all  new  words  in  the  lesson  and  familiar  words 
in  common  use;  5.  To  read  from  a  book  as  though 
talking;  6.  Oral  Composition;  7.  Additon  to  100 
by  2's,  3*s,  4's,  5's,  and  Roman  table  to  XXX  with 
combinations. 

N,  B, — Train  the  children  to  see,  to  do,  and  to 
tell.  Never  allow  them  to  use  unnatural  tones  in 
reading  or  speaking. 

Third  Grade.— W\\>^  the  Second  Reader  should 
be  taught:  I.  Language;  2.  Sounds  of  letters;  3. 
To  select  name  words,  quality  words,  and  action 
words;  4.  To  spell  and  define  the  words  in  the  les- 
son and  read  naturally ;  5.  To  relate  in  good  Eng- 
lish what  they  read ;  6.  Dictation  and  short  written 
compositions  on  slate,  using  some  of  the  words  found 
in  reading  lesson ;  7.  Penmanship  from  tracing  or 
copy  books  Nos.  I  and  2 ;  8.  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  by  intellectual  and  written  methods 
without  a  book;  9.  Oral  lessons  in  Geography. 

N,  B, — Remember  that  constant  but  varied  em- 
ployment is  the  best  means  of  discipline.  Correct 
all  faults  in  the  use  of  language  as  they  occur. 

Fourth  Grade. — The  reading  lessons  should  at 
times  consist  of  various  selections  in  order  to  make 
the  scholars  familiar  with  the  different  styles  of  read- 
ing. With  the  Third  Reader  should  be  taught :  I. 
Language ;  2.  Articulation,  Definitions  and  Spelling; 
3.  Dictation  by  paragraphs,  and  Letter  Writing ;  4. 
Language  lessons ;  5.  Composition  and  Oral  Gram- 
mar; 6.  Penmanship,  with  special  attention  to  neat- 
ness ;  7.  Arithmetic,  with  book,  to  denominate  num- 
bers ;  8.  Oral  lessons. 

N,  B, — **  No  one  knows  anything  perfectly  unless 
he  is  able  to  write  it  down.'* 

Fifth  Grade, — Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  rules  of  Elocution — using  the  United  States 
Historical  Reader,  if  possible,  otherwise  the  Fourth 
Reader.  In  this  Grade  should  be  taught:  I.  Lan- 
guage and  Grammar,  with  book ;  2.  Spelling  and  de- 
fining ;  3.  The  u«e  ot  dictionary ;  4.  Business  forms 
of  bills,  notes,  checks,  by  neatly  copying  them  on 
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paper;  5.  Penmanship  and  composition ;  6.  Geogra- 
phy; 7.  Arithmetic,  with  book,  and  additional  biisi- 
ness  examples  should  be  given  by  the  teacher. 

Manners  and  iK/i^rtf/r.— No  teacher  can  expect 
his  pupils  to  be  more  manly  and  courteous  or  more 
high-minded  and  virtuous  than  he  is  himself.  He 
must  be  what  he  would  have  the  pupils  become. 


FORENOON  SESSION. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND  REMARKS. 

In  preparing  this  programme  and  course  of  study  the 
suggestions  of  various  educators  have  been  adopted. 
Owing  to  the  poor  classifications  of  our  schools,  it 
is  not  expected  that  this  course  of  study  and  pro- 
gramme will  now  suit  all  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
county,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  gradation  and  classi- 
fication  of  all  can,  with  advantage,  be 
made  to  comply  with  it.  If  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  teachers  at  the  county  in- 
stitute, at  the  session  of  1875,  <"^  ^^  ^^' 
positors  of  purpose,  an  approximate  con- 
formity to  the  plan  will  be  had  without 
delay. 

The  advantage  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
county  will  be  apparent  to  every  teacher 
on  a  little  reflection. 

A  methodical  course  of  conversational 
lessons  on  objects  of  common  observa- 
tion should  be  had  daily  with  primary 
classess. 

Vocal  music,  object  lessons  and  map- 
drawing  should  receive  attention. 

Two  classes  only  should  be  organized 
from  the  spelling  book.  The  pupils  from 
the  Fifth  and  the  clever  ones  from  the 
Fourth  Grade  should  form  the  "  A"  class 
and  the  remainder  with  the  expert  ones 
from  the  Third  Grade  will  form  the"B" 
class.  The  remaining  pupils  will  find  it 
as  much  as  they  can  do  to  master  the 
difficult  words  in  their  different  lessons. 
In  a  similar  way  two  classes  in  Geogra- 
phy and  two  in  Arithmetic  only,  need  be 
organized.  The  elements  of  these 
branches  and  the  sciences  should  be 
taught  to  the  primary  classes  by  oral 
lessons.  No  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  Mental  or  Intellectual  Arithmetic ; 
the  whole  subject,  as  far  as  it  has  refer- 
ence to  books,  should  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  one  small  work. 

By  substituting  the  United  States  His- 
torical Reader  in  place  of  the  Fourth 
Reader,  pupils  would  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  country  with- 
out loss  in  reading  or  elocution. 

In  all  recitations  teachers  should  in- 
sist on  a  full  and  free  tone  of  voice;  the 
mouth  should  be  opened  wide  and  the 
vocal  organs  properly  exercised. 

The  accompanying  programme  sup- 
poses that  the  pupil  will  be  kept  constant- 
ly busy,  work  being  as  regularly  provided 
for  as  recitation.  "  St.''  means  "  pre- 
paration of  lesson  in  seat,"  in  which 
pupils  need  only  the  indirect  attention 
of  the  teacher.  "  Q."  means  "  class 
exercise"  in  which  scholars  should  re- 
ceive direct  attention. 

«*  Writing  at  seat,"  in  connection  with 
the  various  studies,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  spell  and  obtaining  a  good 
free  hand- writing.  It  preserves  individu- 
ality, an  indispensable  characteristic  in 
good  writing;  while  "penmanship" 
means  systematic  imitative  lessons  in 
copy-book.  Both  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity  and  rapidity. 
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WISE  TEACHING. 


AT  the  foundation  of  all  instruction  is  this  princi- 
ple :  '<  To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  you  must  walk  in  it  yourself  ,^^  You  must  ever  be 
exemplars  as  well  as  teachers.  To  make  others  true 
you  must  be  true  yourselves;  to  make  others  wise, 
you  must  be  wise.  If  you  preach  temperance  and 
practice  drunkenness,  no  one  will  heed  you. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  that  I  observe : 
One  class  is  pedantic,  pompous,  self-contained,  ma 
gisterial.  When  he  stands  before  children  he  fills 
them  with  awe,  instead  of  playing  on  their  heart- 
strings by  the  mighty  power  of  love.  Such  teaching 
has  few  results.  The  child  looks  up  with  awe;  the 
little  delicate  tendrils  of  his  infant  mind  cannot  reach 
up  and  grasp  instruction  from  such  a  teacher. 

The  second  class  of  teachers  bring  sunshine  into 
the  school-room.  Children  turn  to  them  as  flowers 
to  the  light.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine 
around  such  a  teacher.  His  own  light  attracts  all  to 
him  for  their  good  and  growth. 

Above  all  things,  teach  children  what  their  life  is. 
It  is  not  breathing,  moving,  playing,  sleeping,  simply. 
Life  \^  a  battle.  All  thoughtful  people  see  it  so.  A 
battle  between  good  and  evil,  from  childhood.  Good 
influences,  drawing  us  up  toward  the  divine;  bad 
influences,  drawing  us  down  to  the  brute.  Midway 
we  stand,  between  the  divine  and  the  brute.  How 
to  cultivate  the  good  side  of  our  nature  is  the  greatest 
lesson  of  life  to  teach.  Teach  children  that  they 
lead  these  two  lives ;  the  life  without  and  the  life 
within ;  and  that  the  inside  must  be  pure  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  outside  in  the  sight  of  men. 

There  are  five  means  of  learning.  These  are: 
Observation,  Reading,  Conversation,  Memory,  Reflec- 
tion. Educators  sometimes,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  a 
wide  range  of  studies,  do  not  sufficiently  impress  upon 
their  scholars  the  value  of  memory.  Now,  our  mem- 
ory is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  gifts  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  one  of  the  most  mysterious.  Take 
a  tumbler  and  pour  water  into  it;  by  and  by  you  can 
pour  no  more,  it  is  full.     It  is  not  so  with  the  mind. 


Yon  cannot  fill  it  full  of  knowledge  in  a  whole  life- 
time. Pour  in  all  you  please,  and  it  still  thirsts  tor 
more.  Remember  this :  "  Knowledge  is  not  what 
you  learn,  but  what  you  remember."  "  It  is  not  what 
you  eat,  but  what  you  digest,  that  makes  yon  grow." 
"  It  is  not  the  money  you  handle,  but  that  you  keep, 
that  makes  you  rich."  "  It  is  not  what  you  study, 
but  what  you  remember  and  reflect  upon,  that  makes 
you  learned." 

One  more  suggestion : 

Above  all  things  else,  strive  to  fit  the  children  in 
your  charge  to  be  useful  men  and  women ;  men  and 
women  you  may  be  proud  of  in  after  life.  While 
they  are  young,  teach  them  that  far  above  physical 
courage,  which  will  lead  them  to  face  the  cannon's 
mouth — ^above  wealth,  which  would  give  them  fanns, 
and  houses,  and  bank  stocks  and  gold — is  moral 
courage;  that  courage  by  which  they  will  stand 
fearlessly,  frankly,  firmly,  for  the  right.  Every  man 
or  woman  who  dares  to  stand  for  the  right  when  evil 
has  its  legions,  is  the  true  moral  victor  in  this  life, 
and  in  the  land  beyond  the  stars. — Schuyler  Colfax, 


Vigorous  Study. — There  is  nothing  so  wearisome 
as  languid  study ;  when  you  sit  looking  at  the  clock, 
wishing  the  time  was  over,  or  that  somebody  would 
call  for  you  and  put  you  out  of  your  misery.  The 
only  way  to  study  with  any  efficiency,  is  to  do  it  so 
heartily  that  dinner-time  comes  two  hours  be- 
fore you  expected  it ;  to  sit  with  your  Livy  before 
you,  and  hear  the  geese  cackling  that  saved  the 
capitol ;  and  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  Caitha- 
gmian  suttlers  gathering  up  the  rings  of  the  Roman 
knights  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  heaping  them 
into  bushels. 


Suggestive. — A  good  Quaker,  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  whom  no  one  ever  heard  speak  a  cross  word, 
was  asked  by  a  young  man  how  he  had  been  able, 
through  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  a  long  life,  al- 
ways to  keep  a  pleasant  manner.  He,  replied, 
"  Dayton,  if  thee  never  allows  thy  voice  to  rise,  thee 
will  not  be  likely  ever  to  get  very  angry." 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  May,  1876.     / 

THE  Annual  Examinations  at  the  several  State 
Normal    Schools  will  take  place   as  follows: 

Kutztcwn — commencing  at  i  o'clock,  p.  m.  on 
Thursday,  June  i . 

West  Chester— 9X  I  p.  m.  on  Monday,  June  12. 

Shippensburg — at  I  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  June  15. 

Edinboro — at  I  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  June  20. 

Mansfield — at  i  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  June  22. 

Bloomsburg — at  i  p.  m.  on  Monday,  June  26. 

California — at  I  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  June  29. 

Millersville — at  I  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  July  5. 

The  State  Superintendent,  or  Deputy,  will  be 
present  at  each  ot  the  examinations. 

The  Principles  of  the  several  schools  will  attend 
the  examinations  as  follows  :  Prof.  Hays,  at  Kutz- 
town;  Prof.  Brooks,  at  West  Chester;  Prof.  Maris, 
at  Shippensburg ;  Prof.  Fairfield,  at  Edinboro ;  Prof. 
Griswold,  at  Mansfield ;  Prof.  Cooper,  at  Blooms- 
burg ;  Prof.  Home,  at  California ;  and  Prof.  Verrill, 
at  Millersville. 


Superintendents  Baer  and  Newlin  will  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Kutztown;  Supts.  East- 
burn  and  Rambo,  at  West  Chester ;  Supts.  Hughes 
and  McNeal,  at  Shippensburg;  Supts.  Jones  and 
Prather,  at  Edinboro ;  Supts.  Keeney  and  Transeau, 
at  Mansfield;  Supts.  Wright  and  Noetling,  at 
Bloomsburg;  Supts.  Silveus  and  Whipkey,  at  Cali- 
fornia;  Supts.  Shaub  and  Shelley,  at  Millersville. 

All  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  districts  are  official  visitors  under  the  law, 
and  should  be  present  at  the  proper  examination  to 
witness  and  give  advice  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  state.  No  one  ap- 
pointed as  member  of  a  Board  can  be  absent  with- 
out securing  the  services  of  another  person  of  the 
same  class  to  take  the  place  of  his  own. 

A  student  must  receive  four  aflirmative  votes  ont 
of  five,  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
will  be  in  force : 
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1.  The  classes,  especially  when  large,  shall  be 
broken  up  into  sections,  and  each  section  be  exam- 
ined by  itself. 

2.  The  examinations  shall  be  strictly  private,  no 
persons  being  admitted  except  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

3.  The  voting  shall  be  done  by  ballot. 

4.  The  result  of  the  examination  shall  be  an- 
nounced to  the  class  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all  the 
schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
Boards  of  Examiners  which  have  held  sessions  at 
these  schools  fully  written  up,  including  complete 
lists  of  all  graduates,  both  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree, and  of  all  persons  receiving  teachers*  certifi- 
cates, and  inserted  at  length  in  the  blank  books 
furnished  by  this  Department. 

J.   P.   WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Pub,  Instruction. 


CENTENNIAL  FUND. 


THE  additions  to  the  Centennial  Fund,  made 
since  the  date  named  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Journal,  will  be  found  below,  together  with  ihe  to- 
tal contributed  by  each  county.  We  hope  to  in 
crease  the  list  of  contributing  districts  very  largely 
the  coming  months.  What  we  have  done  with  the 
money  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  bring  the 
desired  five  dollars  from  all : 

Adams. — Previously  reported,  |(  13.00.   Total,  j(5i  3. 

Allegheny. — Previously  reported,  ^50.00 ;  N.  Ver- 
sailles, $5.00;  Scott,  lio.oo;  Patton,  $5.00;  Se- 
wickley  boro.,  $10.00;  Shaler,  $5.00;  Schools  of 
Snowden,  $10.00;  Pine,  I3.25;  Verona  borough, 
$10.00.     Total,  $108.25. 

Armstrong. — Brady's  Bend  J  10.00;  Hovey,$5.oo. 
Total,  $15.00. 

Beaver. — Previously  reported,  $23.50 ;    Raccoon, 

$5.00;    Freed^om   bor.,  $5.00;    Phillipsburg   S.   O. 

School,   $10.00;    Beaver,  $5.00;  Logstown,   Ind., 

$2.00;  Beaver  Falls,  $15.00.     Total,  $65.50. 

^     Bedford. — Previously  reported,   $35.00.      Total, 

$35oo- 

Berks. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Robeson, 
$10.00 ;  Carnarvon,  $5.00.     Total,  $30.00. 

Blair. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Altoona, 
$15.00.     Total,  $30.00. 

Bradford. — Previously  reported,  $30.00;  Wya- 
lusing,  $5.00 ;  Granville,  $5.00.     Toial,  $40.00. 

Bucks. — Previously  reported,  $70;  Warminster, 
$5.00;  Middletown,  $10.00;  Morrisville,  $3.00; 
Southampton,  $5.00;  U.  Makefield,$5.oo;  Quaker- 
town,  $5.00.     Total,  $103.00. 

Cambria. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Carroll, 
$5-00;  Johnstown,  $15.00.     Total,  $35.00. 

Cameron. — Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Grove  & 
Gibson,  Ind.,  $5.00;  Gibson,  $5.00.     Total,  $15.00. 

Carbon. — Previously  reported,  $30.00 ;  East  Penn, 
$5.00;  Franklin,  $20.00.     Total,  $55.00. 

Centre. — Previously  reported,  $47.50;  Farmers* 
Mills,  $5.00;  Howard,  $5.00;  Patton,  $5.00.  To- 
tal, $62.75. 

Chester. — Previously  reported,  $133.31 ;  W.  Brad- 
ford, $5.00;  Unknown,  $13.75;  E.  Fallowfield, 
$10.00;  E.  Brandy  wine,  $10.00;  W.  Marlboro, 
$15.00;  Phoenixville,  $10.00;  E.  Nottingham, 
$5.00;  Cain,  $5.00;  Wallace,  $5.00;  L.  Oxford, 
$10.00 ;  Schuylkill,  $5.00.     Total,  $227.06. 


Clarion. — Previously  reported,  $28.00.  Total, 
$28.00, 

Clearfield. — Previously  reported,  $20.00,  Total, 
$20.00. 

Clinton. — Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Renovo, 
$  1 5 .00.     Total ,  $20.00. 

Columbia. — Previously  reported  $20.00.  Total, 
$20.00. 

Crawford, — Previously  reported,  $60.00.  Total, 
$60.00. 

Cumberland. — Previously  reported,  $50.00;  Up- 
per Allen,  $5.00;  Silver  Spring,  $5.00.  Total, 
$60.00. 

Dauphin. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Hum- 
melstown,  $5.00;  Derry,  $10.00;  Berrysburg, 
$5.00;  Ly kens,  $10.00.     Total,  $45.00. 

Delaware. — Previously  reported,  $95.00;  Upper 
Chichester,  $10.00;  Bethel,  $10.00 ;  Aston,  $10.00; 
Lower  Chichester,  $10.00;  North  Chester,  $5.00; 
Darby  boro.,  $5.00.     Total,  $145.00. 

Erie. — Previously  reported,  $30.00.  Total ,  $30.00. 

Fayette. — Previously  reported,  $51.10;  Spring- 
hill,  $10.00.     Total,  $6z.io. 

Franklin. — Previously  reported,  $25.00;  Ham- 
ilton, $5.00.     Total,  $30.00. 

Huntingdon. — Previously  reported,  $20.00 ;  Hunt- 
ingdon, $10.00.     Total,  $30.00. 

Indiana. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Maho- 
ning, $5.00 ;  Brush  Valley,  $5.00.     Total,  $25.00. 

Jefferson. — Previously  reported,  $5.00.  Total, 
$5.00. 

Juniata. — Previously  reported,  $10.00;  Fayette, 
$5.00;  Thompson  town,  $5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

Lancaster. — Previously  reported,  $88.00;  New 
Militown,  $5.00;  EphraU  Lyceum,  $7.15;  Man- 
heim,  $5.00;  Adamstown,  $5.00;  £.  Donegal, 
$10.00;  Millersviile  Normal  School,  $75.00.  To- 
tal, $195.15. 

Lawrence. — Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Plain 
Grove,  $5.00;  Wilmington  twp.,  $5.00;  N.  Beaver, 
$5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

Lebanon. — Previously  reported,  $15.00.  Total, 
$15.00. 

Lehigh. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  White 
Hall,  $10.00.     Total,  $25.00. 

Luzerne. — Previously  reported,  $i  1 5.00 ;  Benton, 
$5.00;  Hazle  twp.,  $10.00;  Kingston,  $10.00; 
Nanticoke,  $5.00;  Plymouth,  $10.00;  Pleasant 
Valley,  $5.00;    Dennison,  $5.00.      Total,  $165.00. 

Lycoming. — Previously  reported,  $40.00;  Cas- 
cade, $5.00;  Long  Reach,  $5.00.     Total,  $50.00. 

McKean. — Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Sergeant, 
$5.00.     Total,  $10.00. 

Mercer. — Previously  reported,  $35.82;  Findley, 
$10.00 ;  Greenville,  $10.00 ;  Wheatland,  $10.00. 
Total,  $65.82. 

Mifflin. — Previously  reported,  $10.00;  Freedom, 
$5.00.     Total,  $15.00. 

Monroe. — Previously  reported,  $5.00.  Total, 
$5.00. 

Montgomery. — Previously  reported,  $65.00 ;  Mont- 
gomery, $5.00;  U.  Providence,  $10.00;  Unknown, 
$10.00;  Hatboro,  $5.00.     Total,  $95.00. 

Montour. — Previously  reported,  $15.73.      Total. 

Northampton.  —  Previously  reported,  $20.00 ; 
Easton,  $10.00;  Moore,  $5.00;  U.  Mt.  Bethel, 
$5.00.     Total,  $40.00. 

Northumberland, — Previously  reported,  $55.00; 
Gearhart,  Ind.,  $5.00;  L.  Saucon,  $5.00;  Sun-, 
buiy,  $10.00;  Coal,  $20.00.     Total,  $95.00. 
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Perry. — Previously  reported,  $20.00.     Total,  |20. 

Pike. — Previously  reported,  $5.00.    Total,  ^5.00. 

/V>//^r.— Previously  reported,  1 10.00.  Total,  $10.00. 

Schuylkill. — Previously  reported,  $90.00;  York- 
ville,  $5.00;  Gilberton,  $10.00;  Tamaqua,  $10.00; 
Minersville,  $10.00:  St.  Clair,  $10.00;  E.  Norwe- 
gian, $5.00;  PottsviUe,$50.oo.     Total,  $190.00. 

Somerset. — Previously  reported,  .$15.00.  Total, 
$15.00. 

Susquehanna. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Un- 
kDown,  $5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

TVtf^tf.— Previously  reported,  $5.00.     Total,  $5.00. 

£/«w».— Previously  reported, $5.00.    Total,  $5.00. 

Venango. — Previously  reported,  $35.00;  Clinton, 
$10.00;  £inlenton,$5.oo;  Oil  City,  $5.00.  Total, 
$5500. 

Warren. — Previously  reported,  $20.00;  Lime- 
stone, $10.00.     Total,  $30.00. 

Washington. — Previously  reported,  $49.85 ;  Allen, 
$5.00;  Cross  Creek,  $21.70;  Independence,  $5.00. 
Total,  $81.55. 

Wayne. — Previously  reported,  $25.00;  Cherry 
Ridge,  $5.00;  Texas,  $10.00;  Dyberry,  $10.00. 
Total,  $50.00. 

Westmoreland.  —  Previously  reported,  $45.00 ; 
New  Alexandria,  $5.00 ;  £.  Huntingdon,  $23.00 ; 
Ligonier,  $5.00.     Total,  $78.00. 

York. — Previously  reported,  $30.00;  Hopewell, 
$9.45.    Total,  $39-45. 

Unknown  Districts. — Previously  reported,  $13.00. 

Whole  amount  received  up  to  April  15,  $2,879.36. 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  following  special  contributions  are  included 
in  the  above,  but  we  desire  that  they  should  also  go 
on  record  by  themselves : 

The  directors  of  West  Earl  township,  Lancaster 
county,  contributed  $10.00  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
$5.00  were  contributed  in  the  same  way  by  five  direc- 
tors of  Thornbury,  Chester  county. 

Samuel  Martin,  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county, 
sent  $5.00,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the 
Philipsburg  Orphan  School,  sent  $10.00. 

Citizens  of  Mahonoy,  Montour  county,  forwarded 
$5.73  ;  and  citizens  of  Coopersdale,  Cambria  county, 
forwarded  $5.00. 

From  a  Spelling  Bee  at  Paupack,  Wayne  county, 
we  received  $5.00 ;  and  from  one  held  in  Franklin 
township,  Carbon  county,  we  received  $20.00;  $5.00 
of  the  twenty  was  contributed  by  Miss  Ressler  to 
whom  it  was  awarded  as  the  first  prize. 

The  schools  of  Snowden,  Allegheny  county,  con- 
tributed $10.70. 

The  West  Marlborough  Literary  Society,  Chester 
county,  contributed  $15.00;  and  the  Ephrata  Lyceum 
Association,  Lancaster  county,  contributed  $7.15. 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Millersville,  raised  and  .  forwarded  the 
handsome  sum  of  $75.00. 


.     ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 

Bedfx>rd. — Have  visited  all  the  schoob  in  the 
county  except  two  that  were  already  closed.  The 
directors  of  St.  Clair  township  have  done  themselves 
great  credit  and  the  cause  of  education  good  service 
in  the  two  new  houses  they  erected  during  the  past 
summer.  The  interest  taken  in  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils  of  the  Fishertown  school  is 


plainly  seen  in  the  latest  improved  desks  which  they 
have  put  into  their  room.     It  is  a  "  live  "  school. 

Cambria. — Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
educational  meetings  held  at  Ebensburg  and  Johns- 
town during  the  past  month. 

Chester. — Schools  are  generally  doing  well.  We 
have  had  more  male  teachers  employed  during  the 
past  winter  than  within  the  last  four  years. 

Centre. — The  Bible  is  read  in  all  our  schools,  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  ol)jections  to  it  in  any  part 
of  our  county. 

Fulton. — In  my  opinion  the  school  work  was 
better  this  winter  than  I  have  ever  known  it. 

Greene. — The  district  institutes  held  during  the 
winter  were  well  attended  both  by  teachers  and  citi- 
zens. 

Lehigh. — Nearly  all  our  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  closed.  Our  teachers,  as  a  class,  were 
earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work.  We  have  fewer 
failures  in  teaching  than  jn  any  previous  year. 

Northampton. — I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time 
during  the  month  in  the  interest  of  the  "  Centennial." 

Northumberland.— Have  visited  nearly  all  the 
schools  in  the  county  and  have  foujid  nearly  all  doing 
good  work.  Teachers  are  becoming  more  active, 
parents  awakening  from  their  lethargy  and  rallying 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

Perry. — Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county  have 
closed.  The  attendance  during  the  winter  term  has 
been  very  good. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NAME. 


i 


residence. 


'577 
1578 

^579 
1580 
1581 
1582 

1583 
1584 

1585 
1586 
1587 
1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1593 
1594 
1595 
1596 

1597 
1598 

1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 


Miss  Sue  Girvin  .  . 
Miss  Jennie  Wiley  . 
J.  H.  Dungan.  .  , 
Miss  L.  A.  King  . 
Miss  H.  Epright  . 
MissL.  A.  Carothers 
Miss  M.  F.  Hofiinan 
Miss  T.  McPherson 
J.  B.  Setzler  .  .  . 
Geo.W.Harpel.  . 
J.  C.  Crawford  .  . 
F.  J.  Stauter  .  .  . 
W.  P.  Albright  .   . 

C.  W.  Myers  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Patrick  .  ,  . 
Miss  M.  H.  Erisman 
Miss  M.  E.  Palmer. 
Miss  C.  B.  Huber  . 
Miss  E.  L.  Downey 
J.  E.  Cochran.  .  . 
E.  S.  Wells.  .  .  . 
Wm.  H.  Snyder.  . 
Miss  J.  Creswell.  . 
Miss  L.  W.  Wodey, 

D.  L.  Sherrick  .  . 
C.B.Wakefield.  . 
Henry  Aubley  .  . 
R.  V.  Rittcnour  .  . 
O.  E.  Nail  .... 
Miss  A.  T.  Hall .  . 
W.H.Curtis.   .   . 


Lancaster,  Lancaster  co. 
Carmichaels,  Greene  co. 
Baden,  Beaver  co. 
Wakefield,  Lancaster  co. 
Reeseville,  Chester  co. 
Uniontown,  Fayette  co. 
Coatesville,  Chester  co. 
Downingtown, '  " 
Spring  City,        " 
Bismarck,  Lebanon  co. 
Athens,  Bradford  co. 
Mill  way,  Lancaster  co. 
Akron.  '« 

Lincoln,         " 
Clarion,  Clarion  co. 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  co. 


Cochranville,  Chester  co. 
Reeseville,  " 

Oxford,  '« 

Londonderry,       «* 
Norway,  *« 

Scott  DaJe,Westmorerd  co 
Bellevemon,  Fayette  co. 
Pennsville,  " 

Farmington,        ** 
Clarion,  Clarion  co. 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  co. 
'Smethport,  McKean  co. 


Change  of  Address. — The  addfess  of  Robert 
Curry,  Deputy  State  Supt.,  has  been  changed  from 
HaAisburg  to  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall,  Cen- 
tennial Grounds,  Philadelphia. 
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Practical  Book-keeping. — Single  aad  Double 
Entry,  By  John  Groesbeck,  Consulting  Ac- 
countantf  Author  of  the  "  Crittenden  Commercial 
Arithmetic  and  Business  ManuaW*  Large  Oc- 
tavo, Pp.:  2SS^  Price t  %2.oo,  Philadelphia: 
S.  H,  Crittenden  <&•  Co, 

The  commercial  school  has  made  its  place  ^ong 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  time,  and  among  in- 
stitutions of  this  class  the  Crittenden  College  has 
long  held  honorable  rank.  The  text-book  under 
notice  presents  the  important  subject  of  Book-keeping 
as  it  is  taught  in  this  excellent  training  school.  It 
presents  the  methods  of  ** keeping  books"  as  ap- 
proved in  most  business  houses,  and  gives  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  transactions  under  the  several  sets  of 
books.  The  questions  for  review  have  been  carefully 
prepared  and  will  be  found  useful  to  both  teacher 
and  taught;  to  the  latter  in  testing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  to  the  former  in  making  a 
close  and  searching  examination  upon  all  points  of 
interest  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  student.  It 
is  eminently  a  practical  text-book,  and  one  to  be 
heartily  commended. 

Authors. — Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors 
Represented  in   the   Little    Classics.     Edited  by 
Hossiter   Johnson,     Pp,:  262,    Boston:    J,   P. 
Osgood  fir»  Co,     Price^  $1.00. 
The  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Little  Classics  com- 
pletes this  series  of  books  for  the  pocket.     It  con- 
tains a  general  index  of  the  contents  of  the  preced- 
ing  fifteen  volumes,  and  presents  a  brief  sketch  of 
each  author  whose  work  has  been  "sampled"  in  the 
series  as  presented.     The  wide  range  of  these  selec- 
tions may  be  inferred,  when  it  is  known  that  sketches 
are  here  given  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
authors,  English  and  American. 
Relief  Map  of  Pennsylvania. — By  J.  Schedier, 
Size,   loxij    inches.       Price,   in  plain    Walnut 
Frame,  $  I  JO,     New  York:  E.  Steiger. 
The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Keystone  State  are 
here  represented  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
surface,  and  the  numerous  ranges  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains that  cross  the  state,  diagonally,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  impress  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  by 
no  means  a  prairie  state.     The  physical  geography 
of  the  country  may  be  better  shown  upon  the  relief 
map  than  upon  the  ordinary  plain  surface.    This  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  of  a  series  of  maps,  upon  the 
same  plan,  projected  by  Mr.  Steiger.    We  commend 
it  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 

£;lements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.— 
With  Numerous  Examples  and  Applications  to 
Analysis  and  Geometry.  By  James  G,  Clark, 
A.  M.  Pp.:  441,  Cincinnati:  Wilson,  If  inkle 
6*  Co.     Price,  $2.2S> 

The  author  regards  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  calculus  to  be  due,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  purely 
algebraic,  "  quite  as  much  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
first  principles  are  usually  exhibited  as  to  any  in- 
herent obscurity  in  the  subject  itself."  To  render 
the  subject  as  intelligible  as  possible,  considerable 
space  has  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  limits,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
both  the  Differential  and  the  Integral  Calculus,  The 
volume  is  issued  in  the  clear  type  and  substantial 
binding  which  characterizes  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 


Public  School  French  Grammar. — By  Auguste 
Bracket,  Ancien  Examinateur  et  Professeur  a 
Pecole  Poly  technique,  etc.  Adapted  for  use  of  Eng- 
lish Schools,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H,  E,  Brette,  and  Gus- 
tave  Masson,  Examiners  in  the  University  of 
London,  16  mo.  Pp.  j//.  Philadelphia:  J.  B, 
Lippincott  &*  Co. 

Designed  for  the  study  of  the  French  language 
through  the  medium  of  comparative  grammar,  it  as- 
sumes for  the  student  some  knowledge  of  language 
generally,  and  attempts  to  show  that  hist:orical  phil- 
ology accounts  for  every  grammatical  fact.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer — an  indifferent  French  scholar 
— the  work  is,  on  general  principles,  philosophical, 
and  therefore  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  The  author  gives  an  introduction  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  this  language,  and  carries 
throughout  his  design  of  tracing  up  the  modem 
French  to  its  origin.  The  English  translators  have 
added  a  biographical  list  of  all  the  persons  quoted  in 
the  grammar.  They  express  the  hope  that  their 
translations  will  be  received  with  as  much  favor  as 
the  original  has  obtained  **  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel ; "  and  the  area  of  its  conquests  may  well  be 
extended  to  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
Rational  Method  of  Learning  French.— i?^' 
Claude  Marcel,  Late  French  Consul,  Member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, Etc.  Pp  :  2og.  New  York :  D,  Ap- 
pleton  <Sr»  Co. 
French  Children  at  Home. — An  Introduction  to 
French  as  Spoken  in  Paris.  By  Madame  de 
Peyrac,  Pjt.:  iss-  New  York:  D.Appleton&'  Co, 
The  first  named  book,  a  reprint-  from  the  second 
Paris  edition,  is  as  well  adapted  for  use  in  France  as 
in  England  or  America,  all  the  even  pages  being 
English,  all  the  odd  pages  French.  The  inflections, 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  principles  of  grammatical 
construction,  are  wholly  ignored  as  such,  the  design 
being  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  vocabulary  and  a 
ready  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  new  lan- 
guage— in  a  word,  something  upon  which  to  use  the 
measuring  line,  square  and  compass,  etc  ,  that  must 
presently  be  supplied  by  the  technical  grammar.  The 
text-book  last  named  is  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
that  of  training  the  ear,  and  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
children 

History  of  the  United  States. — By  J.  A.  Doyle, 
with  Maps  by  Irancis  A.  Walker.  16  mo.  Pp,: 
404.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6r»  Co,  1876. 
This,  the  sixth  of  Mr.  Freeman's  series,  is  an 
American  history  by  an  English  author.  Mr.  Doyle 
treats  us  with  such  fairness  that  the  reader  is  obliged 
to  accept  his  judgment,  even  though  examining  the 
work  with  Centennial  hostility  to  British  criticism. 
It  is  valuable  not  only  as  presenting  our  history  in  a 
truthful  light  to  the  English  student,  but  also  as 
giving  to  Americans  a  history  of  their  country  with 
less  of  partisan  bias  than  is  generally  attained  by  a 
home  writer.  Maps  are  inserted,  illustrating  the 
changes  of  territory  and  the  increase  of  population, 
showing  that  the  centre  of  population  has  moved 
steadily  westward  from  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  to 
Cincinnati,  in  1870.  There  is  a  chronological  table, 
a  list  of  presidents,  a  table  of  population,  and  a 
complete  index. 
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A  Teacher. — Giarles  Sumner  once  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Justice  Story :  "  Besides  learning 
unsurpassed  in  his  profession,  he  displayed  other  qual- 
ities not  less  important  in  the  character  of  a  teacher 
— ^goodness,  benevolence,  and  a  willingness  to  teach. 
Only  a  good  man  can  be  a  teacher,  only  a  benevo- 
lent man,  only  a  man  willing  to  teach.  He  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  teach.  I  He  sought  to  mingle  his 
mind  with  that  of  his  pupil.  He  held  it  a  blessed 
office  to  pour  into  the  souls  of  the  young,  as  into  ce- 
lestial urns,  the  fruitful  water  of  knowledge.  He  well 
knew  that  tiie  knowledge  imparted  is  trivial  compared 
with  that  awakening  of  the  soul  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  pupil  himself  becomes  a  teacher.  All 
of  knowledge  we  can  communicate,  is  finite ;  a  few 


pages,  a  few  chapters,  a  few  volumes,  will  embrace 
it.  But  such  an  influence  is  of  incalculable  power;  it 
is  the  breath  of  a  n^'w  life;  it  is  another  soul.  In 
Story,  the  spirit  spake,  not  with  the  voice  of  an  earth- 
ly calling,  but  with  the  gentleness  and  self-forgetful 
earnestness  of  one  who  was  pleading  inbehalf  of  jus- 
tice, of  knowledge,  of  human  happiness.  His  weH- 
loved  pupils  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  as  they  left  his 
presence,  confessed  a  more  exalted  reverence  for  vir- 
tue, and  warmer  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake." 
CqVLD  not  something  be  done,  in  our  smaller 
towns  it  may  be,  towards  collecting  the  boys  from  the 
streets  in  the  evening  and  forming  them  into  a  singing 
society  ?  Though  they  should  meet  but  once  a  week, 
how  much  good  might  thus  be  accomplished. — Men, 


MEEK  AND  LOWLY 

Slowly. 


Music  by  S.  Glovbr. 
Author  unknown. 


1.  Meek  and  low  .  ly,  pare  and    ho  -  ly.  Chief  a  -  mong  the "  Blessed  Three,"  Turning 

2.  Hop-  ing    ev  -  er,    fail-ing  nev  -  er,  Tho'  deceivd,    be-liev-ing      still;     Long  a- 
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sadness    in  -  to  gladness,  HeaVn-bom  art  thou,  Char-i  -  ty!     Pit-y  dwelleth    in      thy 
bid-ing,   all  con  -  fid.  -  ing.  To  thy   heav*n-ly    Father's  will ;    Never      weary    of    weU- 
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bosom,  Kindness  reigneth  o'er    thy    heart ;  Gentle  thoughts  a-lone  can    sway  thee,  Judgment 
do-ing,  Nev  -  er    fear-ful    of     the      end ;  Claiming  all  mankind    as      brothers.  Thou  dost 
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Three,"    Turning    sad  -  ness     in  -  to      gladness,  Heav'n-bom  art  thou,      Char-i    -    ty, 
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THE  OPENING  DAY  AND  MAIN  BUILDING. 


THE  CENTENNIAL   EXPOSITION. 


THE  interest  felt  in  the  Exposition  ig- 
nores, for  the  present,  all  ordinary  affairs. 
The  grandeur  of  its  inauguration,  and  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  display  now 
made  in  Fairmount  Park,  are  the  one  theme 
of  conversation  within  a  radius  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  number  of 
people  at  the  opening  ceremonies  is  said  to 
have  been  a  quarter  of  a  milUon.  Among 
these  were  very  many  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time.  Nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
states  originally  assenting  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  represented  by  their 
Commissioners.  Congress  was  there  almost 
to  a  man,  brought  over  Pennsylvania  iron 
and  a  Pennsylvania  road  from  the  new  capi- 
tal to  the  old,  and  passing  en  route  three 
seats  of  government  of  the  United  States  in 
former  times,  Baltimore,  York,  and  Lancas- 
ter. More  State  Governors  were  seen  in 
Philadelphia  than  have  probably  been  col- 
lected there  since  the  administration  of  John 
Adams.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  his 
family  were  honored  guests.  Not  only  was 
Pedro  the  Second  on  the  spot  in  person,  but 
the  very  full  attendance  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters brought  to  Philadelphia  by  proxy  every 
sovereign  of  every  state  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  America — the  Sultan,  the  Khedive, 
the  Shah,  the  Czar,  the  Bey,  the  Dey,  the 
Kaiser,  the  Queen,  the  Mikado,  and  the  King 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  President  Grant 
and  his  cabinet  were   there.     The  Supreme 


Court  was  fully  represented.  The  army  and 
navy  were  represented  by  their  chiefs,  Sher- 
man and  Porter,  with  eight  American  ad- 
mirals and  three  major  generals.  And,  chief 
among  them  all,  the  American  citizen  was 
there,  the  peer  of  kings,  full  two  hundred 
thousand  strong ! 

The  eloquent  prayer  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  Simpson,  fitly  expressed  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  America  of  the  second  century : 

May  the  new-  century  be  better  than  the  past; 
more  radiant  with  the  light  of  Jtrue  philosophy, 
wanner  with  the  emanations  of  a  world-wide  sym- 
pathy. May  capital,  genius  and  labor  be  freed  from 
all  antagonism  by  the  establishment  and  application 
of  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  buildings  to  the 
Commission  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Finance.  We  quote 
his  closing  paragraph : 

Many  of  the  nations  have  gathered  here  in  peace- 
ful competition.  Each  may  profit  by  the  association. 
This  Exhibition  is  but  a  school;  the  more  thor- 
oughly its  lessons  are  learned,  the  greater  will  be 
the  gain,  and  when  it  shall  have  closed,  if  by  that 
study  the  nations  engaged  in  it  shall  have  learned 
respect  for  one  another,  then  it  may  be  hoped  that 
veneration  for  Him  who  rules  on  high  will  become 
universal,  and  the  angels*  song  once  more  be  heard : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

Gen.  Jos.  R.  Hawley,  President  of  the 
Commission,  in  presenting  the  Exhibition  to 
the  President,  made  an  appropriate  speech 
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of  which  the  following  paragraphs  present  a 
very  full  abstract :  ^ 

Five  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  it  fitting  that  '*  the  completion  of  the  first 
century  of  our  national  existence  should  be  com- 
memorated by  an  exhibition  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  their  development,  and  of  its  pro- 
gress  in  those  arts  which  benefit  mankind,"  and  or- 
dered that  an  exhibition  of  American  and  foreign 
arts,  products  and  manufactures  should  be  held,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  six.  July  4,  1873, 
this  ground  was  dedicated  to  its  present  uses. 
Twenty -one  months  ago  this  memorial  Hall  was 
begun.  All  the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty 
buildings  within  the  enclosure  have  been  erected 
within  twelve  months.  All  the  buildings  embraced 
in  the  plans  of  the  commission  itself  are  finished.  *  * 

By  general  consent  the  Exhibition  is  appropriately 
held  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Yonder,  almost 
within  your  view,  stand  the  venerated  edifice 
wherein  occurred  the  event  this  work  is  designed  to 
commemorate,  and  the  hall  in  which  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  assembled.  Within  the  present 
limits  of  this  great  Park  were  the  homes  of  eminent 
patriots  of  that  era,  where  Washington  and  his  as- 
sociates received  generous  hospitality  and  able  coun- 
sel. You  have  observed  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  situation  placed  at  our  disposal.  In  harmony 
with  all  this  fitness  is  the  liberal  support  given  the 
enterprise  by  the  state,  the  city,  and  the  people  in- 
dividually. 

In  the  name  of  the  United  States  you  extended  a 
respectful  and  cordial  invitation  to  the  governments 
of  other  nations  to  be  represented,  and  to  participate 
in  this  Exhibition.  You  know  the  very  acceptable 
terms  in  which  they  responded,  from  even  the  most 
distant  regions.  Their  commissioners  are  here,  and 
you  will  soon  see  with  what  energy  and  brilliancy 
they  have  entered  upon  this  friendly  competition  in 
the  arts  of  peace. 

It  has  been  the  fervent  hope  of  the  commission, 
that  during  this  festival  year  the  people  from  all 
states  and  sections,  of  all  creeds  and  churches,  all 
parties  and  classes,  burying  all  resentments,  would 
come  up  together  to  this  birthplace  of  our  liberties, 
to  study  the  evidence  of  our  resources,  to  measure 
the  progress  of  an  hundred  years,  and  to  examine  to 
our  profit  the  wonderful  products  of  other  lands, 
but  especially  to  join  hands  in  perfect  fraternity,  and 
promise  the  God  of  our  fathers  that  the  new  country 
shall  surpass  the  old  in  the  true  glories  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  furthermore,  that  from  the  association 
here  of  welcome  visitors  from  all  nations  there  may 
result  not  alone  great  benefits  to  invention,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  but  stronger 
international  friendships  and  more  lasting  peace. ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  then 
replied  as  follows : 

My  Countrymen  :  It  has  been  thought  appropri- 
ate, upon  this  Centennial  occasion,  to  bring  together 
in  Philadelphia,  for  popular  inspection,  specimens  of 
our  attainments  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  and  in 
literature,  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  business  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce. 

That  we  may  the  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
excellencies  and  deficiencies  of  our  achievements, 
and  also  give  emphatic  expression  to  our  earnest  de- 
sire to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  our  fellow-mem- 


bers of  this  great  family  of  nations,  the  enlightened 
agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  people 
of  the  world  have  been  invited  to  send  hither  cor- 
responding specimens  of  their  skill,  to  exhibit  oq 
equal  terms* in  friendly  competition  with  our  own. 
To  this  invitation  they  have  generously  responded; 
for  so  doing  we  render  them  our  hearty  thanks. 

The  beauty  and  utility  of  the  contributions  will 
this  day  be  submitted  to  your  inspection  by  the  man- 
agers of  this  Exhibition.  We  are  glad  to  know  tbat 
a  view  of  specimens  of  the  skill  of  all  nations  will 
afford  to  you  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  well  as  yield 
to  you  a  valuable  practical  knowledge  of  so  many 
of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  wonderful  skill  ex- 
isting in  enlightened  communities. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  country  was  new  and 
but  partially  settled.  Our  necessities  have  com- 
pelled us  to  expend  our  means  and  time  chiefly  in 
felling  forests,  subduing  prairies,  building  dwellings, 
factories,  ships,  docks,  warehouses,  roads,  cansds, 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.  Most  of  our  schools,  churches, 
libraries  and  asylums  have  been  established  within 
an  hundred  years.  Burthened  by  these  great  primal 
works  of  necessity,  which  could  not  be  delayed,  we 
yet  have  done  what  this  Exhibition  will  show  in  the 
direction  of  rivaling  older  and  more  advanced  na- 
tions in  law,  medicine  and  theology,  in  science, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  Whilst 
proud  of  what  we  have  done,  we  regret  that  we  have 
not  done  more.  Our  achievements  have  been  great 
enough,  however,  to  make  it  easy  for  our  people  to 
acknowledge  superior  merit  wherever  found. 

And  now,  fellow -citizens,  I  hope  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  what  is  about  to  be  exhibited  to  you 
will  not  only  inspire  you  with  a  profound  respect 
for  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  friends  from  other  na- 
tions, but  also  satisfy  you  with  the  attainments  made 
by  our  own  people  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years.  I  invoke  your  generous  codperation  with 
the  worthy  commissioners  to  secure  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess to  this  International  Exhibition,  and  to  make 
the  stay  of  our  foreign  visitors — to  whom  we  extend  a 
hearty  welcome — both  profitable  and  pleasant  to  them. 
I  declare  the  International  Exhibition  now  open. 
A  grand  feature  of  the  day  was  the  musical 
programme.  The  orchestra',  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty 
performers,  and  the  mighty  chorus  of  a  thou- 
sand selected  voices,  were  certainly  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  instrumentation  was  per- 
fect— yet,  being  in  the  open  air,  the  voices 
of  the  choristers  were  heard  to  even  better 
advantage  than  the  orchestra.  The  bass  solo 
by  Myron  W.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  was  a 
marvel.  His  voice  was  heard — each  word 
recognized — ^by  an  audience  of  80,000  to 
100,000  people.  Perhaps  no  singer,  orator, 
or  musician  was  ever  before  audible  to  so 
great  a  multitude.  The  signal  success  of  the 
musical  features  of  the  ceremonies  astonished 
every  one,  and  none  were  more  surprised 
than  the  performers  themselves.  Fortunately 
Nature  had  made  a  perfect  acoustic  temple 
of  the  heavens.  The  clouds  that  hung  lazily 
above  at  a  moderate  height,  and  the  stratum 
of  humid,  unruffled  atmosphere  beneath  them, 
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were  resonant.  The  long  and  high  walls  of 
the  two  immense  buildings,  between  which 
the  myriads  were  gathered  and  before  one  of 
which  the  orchestra  and  chorus  had  been 
placed,  defined  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
vast  area.  A  space  five  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  three  hundred  feet  wide,  unroofed,  was 
thus  a  temple,  crowded  throughout,  and 
proving  to  have  better  acoustic  properties 
than  are  frequently  found  in  the  largest  opera 
houses.  The  Grand  Centennial  March,  by 
Richard  Wagner,  the  most  gifted  of  living 
composers,  was  superbly  rendered  by  the 
orchestra.  Most  of  the  singers,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hymn  and  the  cantata,  feared  they 
were  failing  to  impress  the  distant  parts  of 
the  audience,  until  they  saw  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  away  off 
in  the  back  rows,  full  five  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant- Like  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
fight,  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  knew 
only  of  their  victory  afterwards. 

During  the  singing  ot  Handel's  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,  with  organ  and  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, the  foreign  commissioners 
passed  into  the  Main  Building  and  arranged 
themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  main  avenue 
opposite  their  respective  sections.  The  grand 
procession  then  moved  from  the  main  stand 
through  a  file  of  the  militar/  ranged  along 
the  passage-way  to  the  Main  Building,  and 
passed  along  the  nave  to  the  eastern  end, 
then  to  the  western.  Crossing  Belmont 
avenue,  through  the  military  drawn  up  on 
both  sides  with  presented  arms,  the  proces- 
sion entered  Machinery  Hall,  and  surrounded 
the  great  Corliss  engine.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
and  George  H.  Corliss  then  ascended  the 
platform  of  the  mammoth  motor.  The  Pres- 
ident having  taken  hold  of  the  valve-lever  of 
one  engine  and  the  Emperor  that  of  the  other, 
both  gave  the  turn  simultaneously;  steam 
was  on  ;  the  great  walking-beams  began  to 
ascend  and  descend  ;  the  engine  was  in  mo- 
tion ;  miles  on  miles  of  shafting  and  hun- 
dreds of  machines  of  all  descriptions  were  in 
operation,  and  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1876  was,  at  that  instant,  thrown  open  to 
world.  Meanwhile  the  gongs  and  steam 
whistles,  the  firing  of  one  hundred  guns  on 
George's  Hillj  and  the  music  of  the  chimes  of 
bells  in  the  towers,  had  been  signalizing  the 
approach  of  this  crowning  act  of  the  grand 
occasion,  so  long  anticipated. 

'  It  were  sheer  folly  to  attempt  description,  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  command,  of  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  Centennial  grounds.  A  single  visit,  if 
one  should  go  early  and  remain  late,  and  use  all  pos- 


sible industry  within  the  limit  of  reasonable  endur- 
ance, would  not  suffice  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  Main  Building  alone.  Machinery  Hall  and  the 
Art  Gallery  would  each  occupy  a  day,  if  fairly  stud- 
ied and  appreciated.  The  agriculturist,  theoretical 
or  practical,  if  he  should  happen  to  reach  Agricul- 
tural Hall  first,  would  find  so  much  therein  to  absorb 
his  interest  that  he  might  well  forget  the  remaining 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  visitor  might  spend  a  day  most  delightfully  in 
Horticultural  Hall.  Indeed,  for  anything  like  a  fair 
inspection  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  therein  dis- 
played, such  a  space  of  time  is  far  too  brief.  After 
all  these  are  disposed  of,  there  still  remain  the 
United  States  Building,  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  the 
various  trade  buildings,  the  buildings  of  the  differ- 
ent states  and  of  foreign  nations,  the  Spanish  build- 
ing, English  cottages,  Japanese  dwelling,  Chinese 
pagoda,  Turkish  bazaar — an  infinite  variety,  in  fact, 
which  the  visitor  for  a  day  will  be  content  to  leave 
with  passing  glance  or  wholly  unvisited. 

We  would  suggest  in  this  connection,  however, 
before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  Main 
Building,  that  the  visitor  to  the  grounds  for  the  first 
time  first  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  buildings, 
without  attempting  to  "do  "  any  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, but  merely  to  get  the  **  lay  "  of  the  ground, 
and  some  general  idea  of  the  whole.  After  enter- 
ing the  Main  Building,  and  spending  an  hour  there, 
pass  out  at  the  north  entrance  for  another  hour  in 
the  Art  Gallery  and  its  annexe ;  then  visit  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Hall  and  the  Swedish  school- 
house  ;  pass  on  to  the  Horticultural  Hall  for  half  an 
hour;  give  the  next  half-hour  to  Agricultural  Hall ; 
pass  out  at  the  west  entrance  and  down  along  the 
railway  track  towards  the  Woman's  Pavilion ;  give 
a  half-hour  to  this,  and  an  hour  to  the  United  States 
Government  Building  .across  the  avenue ;  leave  this 
by  the  west  entrance  and  walk  down  the  avenue  by 
the  State  buildings,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Japanese 
building;  see  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Foun- 
tain, and  move  on  to  Machinery  Hall,  into  which 
you  will  pass  by  the  west  entrance ;  after  having 
"  done "  this  building,  you  will  again  be  within 
striking  distance  of  your  starting  j.oint;  your  con- 
science will  be  easy  on  the  score  of  duty  performed ; 
and  you  will  be  quite  ready  for  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  lunch  basket  or  dining  rooms. 

Without  attempting  description'  in  detail  of  any- 
thing else— deferring  other  buildings  for  future  num- 
bers of  The  Journal — let  us  return  to 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING. 
This  stupendous  structure  covers  more  than  twenty- 
one  acres,  being  over  one-third  of  a  mile  long  and 
nearly  500  feet  broad.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  interior 
has  been  richly  decorated.  It  is  lighted  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  sides,  and  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  light  has  been  secured  by  constructing  the  sides  of 
glass,  using  as  small  columns  as  safety  in  construction 
would  permit.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  the  uniform 
distribution  of  light  throughout  the  buildmg,  so  that 
there  is  no  choice  of  location  so  far  as  light  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  an  admirable  feature  in  an  exhibi- 
tion building,  and  one  which  has  never  before  been 
so  fully  and  successfully  introduced.  The  materials 
chiefly  used  in  the  construction  are  glass  and  iron. 
Water,  ga)  and  drainage  have  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Structures  in  the  side  aisles  along  the  sides 
of  the  building  have   been  erected  for  offices  for 
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foreign  commissioners  in  close  proximity  to  the  pro- 
ducts exhibited.  The  division  of  the  building  into 
long  avenues  affords  an  equally  fair  opportunity  to 
exhibitors  to  display  their  goods  to  advantage.  A 
person  to  traverse  both  sides  of  the  grand  nave  and 
of  each  transept,  in  order  to  see  all  the  exhibits,  must 
accomplish  a  distance  of  about  eUvtn  miles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  countries  in  sections  in* 
dudes  one  prominent  feature  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
Exhibition ,  and  which  is  thoroughly  international  in 
conception.  The  immense  area  of  twenty -one  acres 
covered  by  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, divided  by  an  avenue  30  feet  wide  running 
north  and  south  through  the  centre.  This  divides 
the  floor  space  into  four  grand  sections,  and  brings 
one  of  the  four  central  towers  into  each  of  the  four 
grand  divisions.  In  order  to  embody  the  international 
feature  with  most  effect  the  leading  nation  of  the  four 
principal  races  of  the  world  is  brought  to  the  front  of 
these  four  sections,  thus  :  France  has  the  northeastern 
tower  and  adjacent  space  as  the  representative  of  the 


The  following  diagram  will  enable  the  reader  to 
locate  the  nations  represented  in  the  Main  Building. 

1.  Orange  Free  State 
(Africa.) 

2.  Peru. 

3.  Chili  and  Argentine 
,  Republic. 

4.  China. 

5.  Japan. 

6.  Sandwich  Islands. 
'    7.  Tunis. 

8.  Sweden   and  Den- 
mark. 

9.  Turkey. 

10.  Egypt. 

11.  Portugal. 

12.  Spain. 

13.  Russia. 

14.  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria. 

g  15.  German  Empire. 
»  16.  United  States. 
»  17.  United  States. 

18.  Mexico. 

19.  The  Netherlands. 

20.  Brazil. 

21.  Belgium. 

22.  Switzerland. 

23.  France  and  Colo- 
nies. 

24.  Great  Britain. 

25.  Canada. 

26.  Australasia,  India, 
and  other  Colo- 
nies. 

27.  Sweden. 

28.  Norway. 

29.  Italy. 
There  are  five  aisles 

running  east  and  west 
the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  so  that  visitore 
can  readily  pass  from  one  department  to  another 
without  returning  to  the  nave,  or  grand  central  aisle. 
N.Xhe  diagram  given  herewith  shows  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  nati(mal  sections.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
No.  I,  the  Orange  Free  State,  contains  over  2,000 
square  feet,  other  areas  may  readily  be  estimated. 
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Latin  races ;  England  has  the  northwestern  tower  and 
adjacent  space  as  the  representative  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  Germany  has  the  southwestern  tower 
and  adjacent  space  as  the  representative  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races ;  and  the  United  States  of  America  has 
the  southeasterly  cower  and  adjacent  space  as  the 
representative  of  the  combined  western  races.  These 
four  great  nations  thus  come  into  competitive  exhibi- 
tion in  the  grand  rectangular  space  included  between 
the  four  towers  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  system  pursued  in  allotting  space  in  the  build, 
ing  has  been  to  cut  the  floor  space  into  sections  run- 
ning north  and  south,  crosswise  the  building.  These 
sections  are  divided  by  a  grand  central  nave  running 
east  and  west,  the  length  of  the  building.  The  floor 
space  is  thus  broken  up  into  two  grand  divisions,  that 
north  of  the  central  nave  and  that  south  of  it.  North 
of  the  nave  are  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, Brazil,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Colonies,  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  Sweden.  Nor- 
way and  Italy.  South  of  the  nave  are  the  United 
States  (which  occupies  space  both  north  and  south  of 
the  nave),  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Rossia, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Denmark,  Japan,  China,  Peru,  Chili,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  Orange  Free  State  of  South  Africa. 
It  was  originally  contemplated  to  place  the  nations 
in  geographical  order,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned 
for  several  reasons. 

United  States  — The  space  allotted  occupies  the 
whele  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  building 
and  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  section.  A  very 
large  number  of  exhibitors  have  erected  pavilions, 
or  light  wooden  structures,  highly  ornamented,  in 
which  to  display  their  wares,  while  others  have  pro- 
vided show-cases  of  very  elaborate  pattern  and 
workmanship.  The  show-cases  in  the  United  States 
department  exceed  those  in  any  of  the  foreign  sec- 
tions in  expensiveness  and  beauty,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  themselves  highly  interesting  exhibits  of 
American  workmanship.  The  exhibits  in  this  de- 
partment are  grouped  generally  as  follows :  In  the 
southern  portion  manufactured  articles  for  household 
and  industrial  purposes ;  in  the  southwestern,  articles 
in  stone  work ;  in  the  southeastern,  pottery  and  pnh- 
lications ;  in  the  northeastern,  carpets  and  oilcloths; 
and  in  the  northern  and  northwestern,  mnnufactured 
goods  in  woolen,N:otton  and  linen.  In  the  portion 
devoted  to  objects  for  household  and  industrial  pur- 
poses there  is  an  immense  range  of  articles,  includ- 
ing furniture,  plain  and  decorative,  domestic  utensils, 
oils,  candles,  soaps,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  clocks,  silver- 
ware, jewelry,  gas  fixtures,  glass-ware,  bronzes,  street 
lamps,  medicines,  perfumery,  organs,  pianos,  wall 
paper,  ornamental  woods,  musical  instruments  of 
various  kinds,  printing  and  electrical  machines,  orna- 
mental iron  work,  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  tools, 
watches,  mechanical  apparatus  of  various  kinds, 
models  of  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects.  In 
the  portion  devoted  to  the  display  of  marble,  arc  fine 
specimens  of  marble  work  for  monuments,  statues, 
gravestones,  etc.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  are 
displayed  specimens  of  coals.  In  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  building  is  a  handsome  display  of  potteiy 
manufactured  in  this  country;  and  just  north  oi 
this  exhibit  stands  the  iron  pavilion  which  was 
erected  by  the  book  publishers  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  gain  a  second  story  for  additional  space. 
In  and  near  this  structure  are  the  exhibits  of  the 
leading  publishers  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
space  devoted  to  carpets  and  oil  cloths  partitions  have 
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been  erected,  on  whicli  to  display  these  goods  out- 
stretched on  the  wall.  The  display  of  carpets  and 
oil-cloths  is  varied,  and  some  of  the  goods  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful  in  pattern  and  coloring. 
The  display  of  manufactured  goods  in  woolens, 
linens  and  cottons  is  also  very  complete  and  inter- 
esting, most  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  East 
and  Philadelphia  being  well  represented.  In  this 
section  there  are  also  full  displays  of  ready  made 
clothing,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  patterns  for  dresses, 
jewelry,  etc.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  sec- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
varied  industries  of  the  nation.  The  exhibits  are, 
naturally,  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  eastern  states,  but  south- 
em  and  western  cities  are  also  represented,  and  the 
exhibits,  as  a  whole,  give  the  observer  a  comprehen- 
sive and  fair  idea  of  the  resources  and  manufactures 
of  the  entire  country.  The  total  number  of  exhibi- 
tors from  the  United  States,  in  the  Main  Building 
and  annexes,  is  about  3,500. 

Great  Britain. — Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
occupy  three-fourths  of  the  northwestern  division  of 
the  building.  Of  this  space,  one-half  is  given  to 
Great  Britain  and  India.  Of  Oie  colonial  space,  the 
Australian  colonies  have  one-third  and  Canada  one- 
half.  In  the  British  section  the  exhibits  comprise 
magnificent  specimens  of  metal  work  from  London-; 
Staffordshire  and  Lambeth  pottery  in  China,  porce- 
lain and  terra-cotta ;  encaustic  tiles  and  mosaics,  pol- 
ished Aberdeen  granite,  fine-art  work  in  iron  and 
steel ;  church  decorations,  in  metals,  glass,  enameled 
porcelain,  tiles  and  wood ;  alabaster  statues,  model  of 
blast  furnace,  perfumery,  glassware,  upholstery,  car- 
pets, stoves,  fire-grates,  furniture,  woolens,  cottons, 
linens,  artists*  materials,  threads  and  yams,  poplins, 
laces,  hosiery,  gloves,  jewelry,  stationery,  scientific 
instruments,  photographic  apparatus,  watches,  mu- 
sical instruments,  etc.  Majolica  and  Chinaware, 
from  the  monster  vase  down  to  tiny  toys  charmingly 
colored  and  delicately  finished,  are  exhibited  in 
great  quantities.  It  is  in  ceramics  that  Great  Britain 
will  make  her  mark  here  as  she  did  at  Vienna.  Rich 
and  gorgeous  carpets,  costly  sets  of  silverware,  pyra- 
mids of  China  plates,  the  paintings  on  some  of 
them,  ordinary  dinner-plates  at  that,  costing  $30 
each ;  beautiful  gold-embossed  copper  urns,  hearths 
and  small  pavilions,  constructed  of  fine  earthen  tiles 
covered  with  paintings  of  England's  great  men, 
granite  sarcophagi,  and  seamless  sheets  of  oil-cloth, 
each  large  enough  to  cover  two  or  three  fair-sized 
rooms,  are  among  the  principal  attractions.  The 
exhibition  of  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds  is  very  com- 
plete. The  British  Geologica]^  Survey  and  Ord- 
nance Survey  show  maps,  drawings,  etc.,  and  an 
ornate  pavilion  has  been  erected  for  the  "  School  of 
Art  Needle  work,"  in  which  articles  in  needle- work 
wrought  by  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  are  ex- 
hibited. The  show-cases  in  the  entire  British  sec- 
tion are  as  free  from  striking  ornamentation  as  pos- 
sible, although  at  the  same  time  they  are  executed  in 
the  most  workman  like  manner.  They  are  invariably 
stained  black,  and  generally  have  gilt  mouldings. 

The  exhibit  of  India  goods  includes  specimens 
of  the  food  and  other  products  of  India,  showing 
everything  that  the  natives  eat,  wear  and  use.  There 
are  dyes,  and  silks  in  every  possible  form,  raw, 
floss,  cocoon,  spun,  woven,  dyed,  etc.,  and  wild 
silks.  These  specimens  are  carefully  arranged  in 
cases,  with  neat  labels  showing  whence  they  came. 
There  are  here  cases  containing  native  Indian  arms, 


pottery,  metal  ware,  (some  of  it  of  great  costliness) 
lacquered  work,  boxes  made  of  porcupine  quills, 
sandal  wood,  etc.  An  assortment  of  native  fans  is 
exhibited,  with  inlaid  ivory  and  native  stone  work. 
There  are  specimens  of  rare  Hindoo  antiquities ; 
also  textile  fabrics  in  silk  and  cotton,  unique  draw  - 
ings  in  mica,  and  embroidered  work,  and  fine  speci  • 
mens  of  lace,  worked  by  the  native  ladies. 

The  Australian  exhibits  are  chiefly  specimens  of 
raw  products,  views  of  scenery  and  flowers,  and 
samples  of  soils  and  minerals.  New  South  Wales 
has  erected  in  the  centre  of  its  space  a  large  trophy, 
containing  specimens  of  its  coal  in  blocks;  and 
Queensland  exhibits  photographs  and  drawings  of 
scenery,  specimens  of  tin,  copper,  sugar,  arrowroot, 
wood,  oils,  timbers,  silks,  natural  history,  and  botani- 
cal preparations.  There  are  also  five  tons  of  copper 
^nd  twelve  tons  of  tin,  in  various  forms,  besides 
furs,  leather,  wine,  spirits,  and  fine  wools,  and  speci- 
mens of  twenty- two  different  woods. 

In  the  Canadian  section  prominence  is  given  to 
an  educational  display,  mineralogical  specimens, 
petroleum,  hides  and  furs.  Here  is  a  peerless  wcrk 
in  the  shape  of  a  hearth  of  Italian  marble ;  a  geo- 
logical display,  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  the 
building,  and  polished  slate  hearths  and  mantels  of 
great  beauty,  and  so  cheap  that  in  guessing  their 
price  one  would  be  apt  to  name  a  sum  four  or  five 
times  their  value.  Stuffed  hides  of  Canadian  ponies 
will  attract  the  boys.  There  are  articles  from  the 
provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia.  The 
goods  are  put  up  in  plain  uniform  walnut  cases,  that 
give  a  very  regular  appearance  to  the  department. 
This  feature  of  uniformity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  collection  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  the  Dominion  treasury  having  con- 
tributed $100,000,  and  the  provinces  an  additional 
amount,  for  the  display,  the  entire  exhibit  being  in 
charge  of  three  commissioners  from  the  Dominion 
and  one  from  each  of  the  privinces.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  Ontario  display  is  the  elabo- 
rateness with  which  the  school  system  is  brought 
out,  and  in  this  a  great  deal  of  pride  is  evidently 
felt.  The  exhibitors  say  that  their  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  best  in  the  world. 

France. — The  French  section  lies  on  the  north  of 
the  nave,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  in- 
cludes a  large  collection  of  carriages,  millinery  goods, 
dresses,  fringes,  harness,  brushes,  musical  instru- 
ments, manufactures  of  woolens  and  silks  dress  goods, 
in  great  variety,  soaps  and  perfumes,  gas  fixtures, 
jewelry  and  imitation  precious  stones,*  paintings, 
hangings,  statuary  and  pottery.  France  seems  as  elastic 
and  artistic  as  ever,  and,  while  drilling  an  army  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  soldiers,  has  time  to  manufac- 
ture glassware  and  bronzes  that  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  followed  throughout  the 
building  the  French  coat-of-arms  is  displayed  on  most 
of  the  show-cases.  Beautiful  life-size  plaster  models 
of  such  scenes  as  that  of  the  adoration  of  the  infant 
Saviour  by  the  shepherds  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem^ 
and  plaster  work  of  all  kinds  admirably  executed  are 
pleasingly  conspicuous.  The  country  leads  with  a  dis- 
plays of  silks,  satins  and  women's  dress  goods  of  these 
and  other  rich  materials.  There  is  some  furniture  of 
the  finest  marble  and  elegantly  carved  wood  of  great 
value.  One  piece — a  hearth  of  variegated  marble — 
is  said  to  be  worth  upward  of  $50,000.  Fine  gloves 
and  leather  and  gentleman's  notions  form  another 
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specialty.  Wines  of  many  brands  are,  of  course,  dis- 
played in  greater  quantities  than  elsewhere.  Trinkets 
and  fancy  stationery,  jewelry,  and  fine  groceries  come 
next  in  order  of  attraction. 

Germany. — Germany  occupies  space  south  of  the 
nave  and  near  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  arti- 
cles exhibited  are  chiefly  a  superb  collection  from  the 
Royal  Porcelain  Works  at  Berlin,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  single  exhibit  in  the  whole  building ;  cotton 
prints  from  Elberfeld,  and  a  variety  of  other  manu- 
factures in  cotton,  linen  and  wool ;  musical  instru- 
ments from  Leipzig,  toys  from  Magdeburg,  clocks  and 
bells  from  Hoyerswerda,  cottons  and  velvets  from  Lin- 
den, Hanover ;  workbaskets,  boxes  for  confectionery, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  from  Buchholz,  in  Sax- 
ony; ornamental  work  in  ivory,  printing  inks  from 
Hanover,  chemicals,  imitations  of /ruit  in  wax  from 
Zwickau,  stationery  from  Nuremburg,  furniture  fron\ 
Stuttgart,  tapestry,  laces,  pianos,  ornamental  and 
carved  woodwork,  books,  maps,  etc.  The  show-cases 
are  massive.  Like  the  sections  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  India  and  Japan,  the  German 
area  is  not  enclosed  by  a  pavilion  or  any  other  struc- 
ture. The  effect  of  the  display  is,  however,  heightened 
rather  than  diminished  thereby,  for  it  would  not  be 
well  to  shut  in  such  striking  architectural  specimens 
as  are  these  show  cases.  The  arrangement  of  a  lot 
of  elephants'  tusks,  so  as  to  resemble  a  growth  of 
crocuses,  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  ingenuity  and  taste 
manifested  throughout  the  section.  The  little  folks 
will  be  delighted  as  they  wander  among  the  miniature 
palaces,  groaning  with  their  weight  of  tempting  toys. 
Among  these,  "Berlin  jewelry"  is  plentiful  and  con- 
spicuous. The  leading  display  is  that  of  ornamental 
metalic  work,  statues,  statuettes  and  busts  of  gods, 
goddesses,heroes,  fairies,  and  great  men  of  the  Teuton 
race.  Jewelry  and  relics  of  centuries  long  gone  by  are 
also  p'^ominent  features. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  space  occupied  by 
Sweden  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
building,  and  west  of  Great  Britain.  She  has  also 
a  small  strip  of  space  west  of  Denmark.  A  grand 
wooden  archway  leading  into  this  section  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborately-finished  piece  of  ordinary  car- 
penter work  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  with  the 
sole  exceptions  of  the  Swedish  school-house  and  the 
Japanese  building.  The  exhibit  comprises  a  display 
of  ceramics,  second  in  extent,  workmanship  and 
value  to  that  of  Great  Britain  only ;  also,  monuments 
of  polished  granite,  and  a  hearth  of  the  finest  white 
clay  work,  relic^ved  with  gilding,  being  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  section.  The  basis  of 
the  exhibif  is,  however,  in  Bessemer  iron,  bars  and 
plates  of  which  are  artistically  Arranged  in  the  form 
of  pyramids,  round  towers,  and  other  striking  objects. 
The  Swedish  geological  survey  is  also  represented 
after  the  plan  of  Queensland. 

The  Norway  pavilion  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
romantic  country  and  hardy  people  which  it  repre- 
sents. The  exhibit  comprises  articles  of  cut  glass, 
silverware,  ornaments  and  musical  instruments;  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  watch-chains, 
<:harms  and  side-knives  (articles  worn  by  all  Nor- 
wegians), all  made  by  the  fanners  at  night  by  the 
fireside;  cod  liver  oil  and  perfumery,  hand-woven 
-worsted  cloths,  for  which  medals  have  been  drawn 
at  all  the  previous  great  exhibitions,  cotton  yams 
and  stockings  knitted  by  five-year-old  girls,  eider- 
down quilts,  bear  hides  and  furs  of  all  kinds ;  fisher- 
men's materials,  weapons  used  by  the  ancient  Norse- 
men, carved  furniture,  400  years  old ;  ancient  drink- 


ing  horns  and  jewelry,  and  a  great  display  of 
carnages,  sleighs,  and  iron  in  bars  and  sheets.  There 
is  beautiful  glassware  from  Christiana — some  punch- 
bowls daintly  etched  in  sepia  being  especially  credit- 
able. There  is  also  a  collection  of  ordinary  school 
desks  and  school  apparatus  in  this  department. 

The  sections  of  both  Sweden  and  Norwary  are 
remarkable  for  groups  in  wax,  representing  scen^ 
characteristic  of  these  romantic  countries.  One  of 
these  groups  consists  of  five  life-size  standing  figures, 
in  wax,  gazing  upon  the  stuffed  hide  of  a  moose,  rep- 
resenting the  animal  in  a  helpless,  prostrate  condition, 
wounded  and  dying.  Two  of  the  party  are  hunters, 
two  more  their  wives,  and  the  third  the  little  girl  of 
one  of  them.  All  are  appropriately  costumed,  and 
their  appearance,  even  to  the  portraiture  of  their 
feelings  in  their  countenances  and  the  dark  blue  of 
the  veins  in  their  hands  and  faces,  is  so  seemingly 
natural  that  the  illusion  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
removed.  One  hunter  eyes  with  pity  and  regret  the 
poor,  meek  creature  which  he  has  just  shot,  the  ball 
having  entered  the  left  side  over  the  heart  and  gone 
out  on  the  right,  and  the  hair  about  both  wounds, 
especially  the  latter,  being  clotted  with  blood. 
The  other  hunter  views  the  scene  with  the  eye  of  a 
hardened  old  anatomist,  but  the  women  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  compassion,  and  one  of  them  mechanically 
points  to  the  gun,  as  though  showing  her  little  girl 
what  gave  the  mortal  wound.  The  child  clasps  her 
arms  round  her  mother*s  knees,  and,  half  in  pity 
half  in  affright,  turns  her  face  and  looks  askance 
toward  the  agonized  moose.  The  figures  are  fixed 
upon  a  platform  covered  with  artificial  turf  and  rocks. 

Italy. — The  Italian  section  is  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  ornamental  wooden  pavilion.  The  exhibits 
comprise  mirrors,  photographs,  gas-fixtures,  candel- 
abra, jewelry,  statuary,  expensive  straw  goods  from 
Florence,  ornamental  boxes  for  matches,  beautiful 
specimens  of  Majolica  ware,  fine  mosaic  -^vork  from 
Florence,  paintings  of  the  old  Neapolitan  schools, 
corals,  seals,  pearls,  Venetian  glass  and  Venetian 
jewelry,  optical  instruments,  a  cabinet  inlaid  with 
pearls  and  rare  stones,  with  figures  in  gilt,  and  a 
beautiful  imitation  in  carved  wood  of  an  old  Pom- 
peiian  fountain.  There  are  also  other  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  furniture.  One  centre  table  con- 
tains a  representation  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice,  and  another  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan, 
one  side  of  it  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  full  moon, 
this  beautiful  effect  being  produced  by  the  inlaying  of 
mother-of-pearl.  In  cabinetware  perhaps  Italy  and 
Egypt  excel  all  others  in  the  building.  A  number 
of  copies  of  chains  and  other  furniture  used  in  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  are  particularly  interesting. 

Switzerland. — The  severe  plainness  of  the  drab- 
colored  show-cases  ought  not  to  repel  visitors  from 
the  Switzerland  section,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  best  arranged  in  the  exhibition.  Com- 
pactness and  system  characterize  the  entire  display. 
First  come  the  watches,  the  most  important  article  in 
the  Swiss  export  trade,  and  with  them  watchmakers' 
tools  and  machines  in  curious  array.  Here  also  are 
clocks  of  silver  and  brass,  philosophical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus ;  great  relief  maps,  topographical  and 
geological,  of  sections  and  of  the  whole  of  this  re- 
nowned country ;  anatomical  charts,  and  entomologi- 
cal, zoological,  mineralogical,  agricultural  and  botani- 
cal specimens ;  carved  cabinetware,  relieved  by  gilt 
mountings  and  floral  paintings;  woolen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  glassware,  photographs,  leather  goods. 
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educational  works.  Courtly  costumes,  heavy  with 
embroidery  of  gold  and  silver;  great  seamless  ex- 
panses of  the  most  valuable  lace;  banners  and  re- 
galia, and  fine  straw  and  delicately-tinted  silks,  are 
the  main  features  of  the  display.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  leading  exhibit  in  the  section  is 
that  of  clocks.  You  see  groups  of  fighting  dogs  and 
cats  in  carved  wood ;  also  chalets,  noblemen's  villas 
and  grand  cathedrals,  all  either  of  carved  wood  or 
of  rough  pieces  artistically  joined  to  give  rusticity. 
And  yet,  after  all,  none  of  these  are  dogs,  cats, 
cathedrals,  chalets,  or  palaces,  but  simply  clocks. 
The  specimens  of  minerals  and  of  carved  woods  are 
very  interesing,  as  are  the  topographical  charts 
of  the  approaches  to  the  new  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. 

Belgium. — A  hasty  glance  at  the  crowded  Belgian 
section  impresses  one  with  the  variety  of  industries 
represented,  with  their  general  excellence,  and  with 
the  degree  of  perfection  that  many  attain.  This  little 
country  is  a  busy  hive  of  artisans,  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  important  branch  of  manufacture  not  carried 
on  here.  Although  no  pavilion  surrounds  this  sec- 
tion, yet  it  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  a  series  of 
great  frames  containing  magnificent  mirrors,  which 
reflect  the  whole  exhibit  and  cause  the  visitor  to 
imagine  that  it  extends  a  mile  or  more  in  every  direc- 
tion. A  grand  column  presenting  scenes  from  the 
region  of  the  celebrated  Spa,  and  laden  with  bottles 
of  its  waters;  woodenware  of  the  most  delicate 
carving,  including  a  pulpit  which  is,  perhaps, '  the 
most  masterly  specimen  of  carved  wood  within  the 
Centennial  grounds;  chasubles,  copes,  mitres  and 
other  church  ornaments  exquisitely  wrought  with 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones ;  military  parapher- 
nalia ;  the  richest  of  carpets  and  laces,  hung  in  fes- 
toons or  exhibited  in  rolls,  and  musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds  are  among  the  attractions  of  this  depart- 
ment. From  the  tops  of  the  cases  rises  the  national 
standard,  whicff,  with  its  brilliant  red,  orange  and 
black  ,adds  greatly  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole. 
Belf^ium  makes  here  a  show  of  Brussels  lace,  which 
some  ladies  would  go  far  to  see  and  stay  long  to  in- 
spect, and  of  which  a  correspondent  says :  "  I  saw 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  Brussels  itself.  But  I  did  see 
there  the  poor,  half-blind  women  who  make  the 
fabric,  every  week  becoming  more  nearly  wholly 
blind,  and  I  almost  resolved  never  to  buy  or  admire 
point-lace  again." 

Brazil. — Brazil  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  space 
extending  across  the  northeast  section  of  the  build- 
ing, west  of  The  Netherlands.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  ornamental  pavilion,  costing  $30,000,  which  is 
decorated  in  arabesque,  with  glass  tiles.  Within  the 
enclosure  are  handsome  cases,  colored  in  gold  and 
ivory,  containing  soaps,  the  plumage  of  Brazilian 
birds,  candles  coverad  with  beautiful  patterns  in  rich 
colors,  a  table  made  of  soap,  beautiful  specimens  of 
pottery,  artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers  from  the 
brilliantly.plumaged  birds  inhabiting  the  country,  a 
large  entomological  collection,  beautifully  mottled 
marble  and  palatial  furniture,  precious  stones  in  a 
rough  state,  ores  of  the  most  valuable  metals,  hats, 
caps,  shoes  and  clothing,  from  the  styles  adopted  by 
the  nobility  down  to  those  of  the  most  humble ;  skins 
and  furs  in  great  variety,  and  stuffed  zoological  spe- 
cimens, representing  the  most  important  animal  life 
in  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  great  river.  The  col- 
lection of  butterflies  and  tropical  birds  is  very  attractive. 

IThe  Netherlands. — The  exhibit  from  the  Neth- 
erlands covers  a  space  situated  north  of  the  nave 
and  west  of  Mexico.    It  comprises  wall  paper  in 


imitation  of  marble  work,  wadding  and  quilts,  cotton 
prints,  tinware,  ornamental  glass  work,  perfumery, 
specimens  of  porcelain  ware,  tiles,  ores,  iron  work, 
chemj-cals,  machines,  woolen  goods,  imitation  Smyrna 
carpets  from  Delft,  an  interesting  exhibit  illustrating 
the  cattle  plague,  books  and  plans  illustrating  educa- 
tional systems,  and  an  admirable  exhibit  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  .wonderful  public  works  of  Holland. 
The  display  is  among  the  most  creditable  in  the  build- 
ing. It  is  enclosed  by  a  graceful  pavilion  in  the  Mo- 
resque style.  The  pavilion  of  its  neighbor,  Brazil,  is 
also  of  this  style ;  but  while  the  former  is  modest  and 
beautiful,  the  latter  is  bold  and  flashy.  The  leading 
exhibit  is  that  of  models  and  charts  of  the  public 
works  which  are  undoubtedly  the  feature  of  Hol- 
land. The  traveler  by  the  usual  route  from  Amster- 
dam through  the  Hague  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence 
to  Antwerp,  does  not  get  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  wonderful  dykes  of 
which  he  has  heard  and  read  since  his  childhood. 
Here,  however,  he  can  examine,  and  see  and  learn 
all  about  them.  Other  striking  and  peculiarly  Dutch 
features  are  architectural  columns  made  of  soap ; 
rich,  heavy  carpets,  vying  with  the  best  Brussels; 
bedding  of  all  kinds,  great  pyramids  of  many- 
colored  worsted,  dark  marble  mantels,  scientific 
Apparatus,  and  a  series  of  scenes  from  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  painted  on  dark-colored  glass  and  made 
brilliant  by  the  inlaying  of  mother-of-pearl.  There  are 
also  models  of  the  various  styles  of  dwellings  in 
Holland,  from  the  yeoman's  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  high-pitched  roof,  to  the  palace  of  a  prince. 

Mexico. — The  pavilion  inclosing  the  Mexican 
section  is  without  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any 
other  in  the  building*  It  is  very  light  in  color,  is 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
exhibits  the  characteristics  of  Aztec  architecture  as  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  Montezumas,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cortez.  The 
pavilion  itself,  together  with  the  historical  remains 
and  art  antiquities  of  those  civilized  and  curious  peo- 
ple, the  Aztecs,  forms  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  section.  The  display  is  of  silk,  cotton  and  wool, 
raw  and  manufactured;  collections  from  the  world- 
renowned  mines  of  Mexico,  including  a  mass  of  sil- 
ver weighing  4,000  pounds ;  coffee  seeds,  fine  wood 
and  fibres  of  the  agave  or  maguey,  which  is  the  most 
important  plant  in  the  country;  educational  and  sci- 
entific works  m  model,  map,  book  and  specimen 
forms;  mottled  marble  of  great  richness  and  beauty; 
large  quantities  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  alcoholic 
liquors,  vanilla,  substances  ejected  in  the  most 
recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  a  representation  of 
metallurgy  by  a  collection  showing  all  the  transfor- 
mations undergone  by  ores  from  their  natural  state 
until  the  extraction  of  the  fine  metal  is  effected. 

Austria. — The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  exhibit 
is  very  interesting  and  complete.  The  manufactures 
of  this  empire  partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  of  Germany,  but  are  some- 
what mfluenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  Asiatic 
races,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  in  artistic 
work,  by  the  prevalent  admixture  of  French  models. 
The  display  is  noted  chiefly  for  Bohemian  fancy 
glassware,  a  gallery  of  paintings  of  the  present  and 
former  royal  families  of  Austria ;  paintings  also  of 
Christ;  jewelr]t  and  musical  instruments,  wooden 
pipes  and  canes,  rich  specimens  of  the  furniture  in 
the  palaces  of  royalty  and  nobility,  fine  linen  in 
every  manufactured  form,  drugs  and  medicines,  and 
wax  candles  arranged  in  great  pyramids. 
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Spain. — ^Lofty  show  cases  surround  thte  Spanisli 
court.  These  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  in  imitation 
of  ^anite.  They  are  pierced  by  two  tall  archways 
on  each  side,  and  the  enclosure  is  completed  on  the 
main  aisle  by  an  imposing  portal  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  nave.  Over  the 
entrance  is  an  allegorical  picture  representing  Spain 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  and  disclosing  the  New 
World.  This  and  the  pictures  of  Columbus  and 
Queen  Isabella,  by  which  it  is  flanked,  serve  to  im- 
press Centennial  visitors  with  the  real  importance  of 
Spain's  claim  upon  the  remembrance  of  America.  The 
leading  display  is  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  articles 
used  for  sacred  purposes  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
paintings  of  the  Apostles  and  other  saints,  dress 
goods  and  clothing  of  silk,  wool  and  linen,  rich 
carpets,  glassware,  and  fancy  glass  and  earthenware, 
much  of  the  latter  being  of  Moorish  patterns  lavishly 
decorated.  The  exhibitors  are  few,  but  the  show- 
cases are  gigantic,  the  Ia<ter  circumstance  facilitating 
the  attractive  arrangement  of  valuable  goods.  A  wax 
figure  of  Pius  IX.,  standing  in  front  of  his  throne, 
which  is  of  the  same  material,  is  a  conspicuous  and 
interesting  feature.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  Castile 
soap,'formed  into  all  imaginable  shapes,  and  repre- 
senting many  specimens  of  rocks.  Spain  has  outdone 
herself  in  decorating  the  facade  of  her  enclosure, 
and  in  displaying  her  art  work,  carpets  and  marbles. 

Egypt. — One  walks  out  of  prose  into  poetry  when 
he  passes  under  the  strange  temple  archway,  that 
leads  to  the  Egyptian  department.  Here  is  a  page 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  a  pavilion  which  is 
a  model  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  Khedive  pre- 
sents, in  excellent  order,  a  display  of  plaster  casts  of 
celebrated  monuments,  busts  and  statues,  Arabic 
ornamental  plaster  work,  a  collection  of  household 
utensils,  and  implements  and  weapons  of  war  used 
by  the  natives  of  interior  Soudan,  cabinetware  of 
modem  make,  exquisitely  carved  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  style  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  ebony  and 
mother-of-pearl ;  brass  ware,  almost  microscopically 
engraved  with  religious  sentences  in  Arabic,  fancy 
articles  of  ivory  or  ebony,  made  by  hand  by  wander- 
ing Arabs  and  equaling  in  finish  the  best  machine 
make,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  manuscripts 
in  hieroglyphics,  Coptic,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Many 
Qf  these  curious  and  costly  articles,  such  as  weapons 
and  ornaments  from  the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  remote  regions  of  Central  Africa,  jewels,  inlaid 
work  in  ivory,  precious  metals,  rich  embroideries  in 
gold  and  silver  thread  produced  by  the  Arabian  arti- 
sans of  Cairo,  are  taken  from  the  National  Museum 
at  Cairo.  On  a  platform,  near  the  front  entrance, 
is  exhibited  a  stuffed  crocodile  over  fourteen  feet  in 
length  ;  and  in  two  large  cases  near  by  is  displayed 
a  magnificent  collection  of  wearing  apparel  and  ac- 
coutrements. To  defray  the  expenses  of  making  the 
collection,  transporting  it  to  this  country,  and  main- 
taining the  chief  commissioner  and  his  staff,  the  Khe- 
dive made  an  appropriation  of  500,000  francs. 

Denmark. — This  enclosure  is  colored  in  light 
tints,  and  decorated  with  the  Danish  standard  and 
coat-of-arms.  The  display  is  mainly  of  bronzes, 
medallions,  bas-reliefs,  pottery,  cordials,  models  of 
boats,  stuffed  birds,  skins,  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, maps,  charts,  etc.  The  Chinaware  seems  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Dresden.  The  section  is  neatly 
arranged  in  a  series  of  courts  within  a  gray- walled  in- 
closure  pierced  at  either  end  by  archways.  The  door- 
ways between  the  courts  are  hung  with  crimson  cur- 
tains,  which  have  a  cheerful,  if  not  picturesque  effect. 


The  Sandwich  Islands. — These  islands  of  the 
mid- Pacific  make  quite  a  compact  display  in  a  neat 
pavilion  back  of  the  Egyptian  section.  There  are 
many  samples  of  sugar,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  in  Congress  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed treaty.  Specimens  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
are  also  sent  over  to  be  exhibited  as  curiosities. 
There  is  a  case  of  strata  of  all  colors  and  shapes  from 
the  world-renowned  crater  of  Kilauea,  the  largest 
now  in  action  in  t^e  world.  The  general  exhibit 
has  been  carefully  prepared.  It  embraces  native 
lerns,  coral  work,  mattings,  ornamental  woods, 
beautiful  plumage,  with  brilliant  tints  of  yellow,  red 
and  black,  cloths,  straw-goods,  paintings,  birds, 
minerals,  models  of  boats,  shells,  ores,  books,  etc. 
These  Sandwich  Islands  show  us  that  they  are  some- 
thing better  than  mere  coaling  stations;  and  al 
though  their  woven  goods,  traveling  equipments, 
educational  means,  engineering  and  architectural 
resources,  mosaics  and  specimens  of  photography, 
may  not  in  (hemselves  be  particularly  interesting, 
they  are  deeply  so  as  the  record  of  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  and  of  constitutional  government  over 
barbarism  and  heathenism. 

Japan. — The  Japanese  have  not  erected  an  en- 
closure, but  they  have  grouped  in  highly  artistic  form 
a  magnificent  collection  of  bronzes,  art,  metal  work, 
delicate  bamboo  hangings  and  highly  decorated 
screens,  beautiful  specimens  of  furniture,  textile 
fabrics.  Japanese  pictures  inr  vivid  colors,  maps,  sci- 
entific apparatus,  stuffed  lairds  and  animab,  shells, 
marbles,  weights,  parlanquins ;  vases,  urns,  etc.,  with 
a  ground-work  of  highly-polished  ebony,  relieved  by 
raised  figures  of  gilt  and  steel,  delicately  executed; 
fine  specimens  of  pottery,  decorated  with  delicate- 
raised  work  of  the  most  grotesque  description  ;  also, 
other  earthen  specimens,  glittering  with  almost  as 
many  colors  as  the  Chinese  are  remaj-kable  for.  The 
collection  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  admirably  arranged,  in  the  entire 
Exhibition.  The  space  has  been  tastefully  decorated 
with  hangings  of  light  material  and  white  and  blue, 
with  fan-shaped  patterns  in  red  and  black  stamped 
on  them,  and  also  with  the  national  flag. 

China. — China  and  Japan  have  space  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  building,  and  both  make  ex- 
tremely interesting  displays.  The  Chinese  section  is 
situated  west  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  enclosed  by  an 
open  structure  ornamented  in  the  Chinese  style.  An 
ornamented  metal  pavilion  which  was  constructed 
in  Canton  in  parts,  in  gilt  work,  with  a  lining  of  red 
silk,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
section,  and  an  entrance  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
enclosure  has  been  made.  It  is  colored  in  red, 
blue,  green  and  yellow,  with  gilt  inscriptions  in 
Chinese  character,  and  is  fashioned  after  the  Chinese 
pagoda.  In  addition  to  this  structure,  two  tall  pa- 
goda towers  have  been  put  up  near  the  centre  of 
the  section.  These  are  lavishly  decorated  in  purple, 
green,  yellow  and  red,  and  make  a  striking  and 
distinctive  appearance.  On  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  section  are  wide  entrances,  constructed 
of  large  upright  beams,  colored  in  yellow,  and  sup- 
porting an  ornamental  superstructure  of  carved 
work,  representing  fruits  and  flowers.  The  cases  are 
arranged  in  circular  form,  with  shelves,  on  which  are 
already  displayed  a  very  complete  exhibition  of 
Chinese  pottery,  some  of  which  is  very  striking  on 
account  of  the  uniqueness  and  brilliancy  of  the  pat- 
terns ;  also  bronzes,  carved  woodwork,  inlaid  work, 
chasings,  silk,  etc.,  both  cases  and  contents  being  in 
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keeping  ivith  the  curious  pavilion.  Here  far-off 
China,  with  her  indefatigably  industrious  popula- 
tion of  400,000,000,  reminds  the  Occident  that  por- 
celain and  spun  silk  first  came  from  tbe  Orient,  and 
that  in  the  carving  of  ivory  and  the  inlaying  of 
mother-of  pearl  she  is  %\i\W.  facile  princeps. 

South  American  States. — The  Argentine  Re- 
public, Chili  and  Peru,  occupy  sections  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  building.  Each  o^  them  has 
erected  a  handsome  wooden  enclosure,  decorated 
with  coats-of-arms  and  national  standards.  The 
fourteen  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
held  in  Buenos  Ayres  last  December  an  exhibition 
of  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  the  main  object  being  the  collection 
and  classification  of  all  the  goods  intended  for  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  The  articles  exhibited  on 
the  occasion,  30,000  in  number,  are  now  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, the  Government  Department  being  repre- 
sented on  a  grander  scale  than  at  any  former  exhi- 
bition. The  homed  catde,  horses  and  sheep  of  this 
republic  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  yield  annually  an 
export  produce  of  $50,000,000,  and  its  total  trade  is 
estimated  at  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

The  display  made  by  Chili  is  very  thorough  pnd 
interesting.  It  includes  specimens  of  birds  and 
beasts,  wines,  agricultural  products,  ores,  marbles, 
and  a  very  fine  collection  of  minerals  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Andes,  old  pottery  and  other  relics  of 
the  Auracanian  and  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  stuffed 
llama  and  cougar  hides,  ^nd  general  manufactures. 
All  the  exhibits  were  displayed  at  the  recent  fair  in 
Santiago,  these  having  been  selected  therefrom  for 
superior  merit. 

Peru  exhibits  maps,  manufactured  goods  in  linens, 
laces,  card-tables,  checker-boards,  etc.,  made  of  rare 
wood,  beautifully  inlaid ;  filagreed  silverware,  charm- 
ing artificial  flowers  made  by  the  students  of  the 
college  of  St.  Teresa  de  Lima;  oil  paintings  by 
native  artists,  and  a  great  variety  of  tasteful  articles 
made  by  school  children. 

The  Orange  Free  State. — This  country  occu- 
pies space  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the 
building.  An  enclosure  of  dark  wood  relieved  with 
gilding  has  been  erected  about  the  section,  and  the 
goods  have  been  arranged  in  handsome  cases.  The 
display  is  highly  creditable  to  so  young  a  state.  It 
embraces  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  feathers  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  pyramids  of  ferns,  diamonds 
in  the  rough  and  diamondiferous  soil,  ivory,  horns, 
angora  wool,  grains,  insects,  set  of  white  leather 
harness,  samples  of  native  manufactures,  shoes, 
pipes,  dried  fruits,  model  of  a  transport  wagon,  min- 
erals, petrified  woods,  olive  wood,  blue  gum  and 
mimosa  wood,  sumac,  leather,  skins  of  the  antelope, 
karosses  and  gemsbuk,  cream  of  tartar,  fruit,  etc.,  a 
brilliant  collection  of  insects,  and  specimens  of  ivory. 

Miscellaneous. — In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
which  have  been  mentioned,  a  very  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  the  educational  system  of  Massachusetts, 
prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  shown 
in  the  eastern  gallery.  A  portion  of  this  gallery  is 
occupied  by  the  immense  organ  erected  by  Hook  & 
Hastings,  of  Boston.  The  north  gallery  is  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Bureau  of  Installation,  and  in  part  by 
a  large  organ  erected  by  H.  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York.  The  western  gallery  contains  the  exhibits  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the 
Inventors'  Benevoleht  and  Protective  Association. 

Annexes. — These  comprise  the  mineral  annexe 
and  the  annexe  for  carriages  and  other  articles.  The 


mineral  annexe  is  south  of  the  Main  Building,  and 
contains  12,410  square  feet  of  floor  space,  which  is 
occupied  by  individual  exhibits  of  minerals,  and  by 
collective  exhibits  of  minerals  from  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Tennessee  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  other  annexe  is  north  of  the 
building,  and  contains  791350  square  feet  of  space, 
which  is  occupied  with  exhibits  from  the  United 
States,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Canada,  Austria, 
and  Belgium.  The  exhibits  consist  chiefly  of  car- 
riages, sleighs,  horse  cars,  railroad  cars  and  a  variety 
of  household  appliances,  stoves,  ranges,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  could  not  be  classified  elsewhere. 
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[We  take  the/  following  letter  from  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman resident  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  now  traveling  in 
Europe,  and  is  the  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  treated  that  we  have  recently  seen. — Ed.] 

THAT  the  introduction  of  Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  public  schools,  should  meet 
with  opposition  is  unfortunate  but  not  sur- 
prising. People  are  very  much  inclined  to 
think  such  instruction  mere  polishing,  ne- 
cessary to  those  only  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  at  least,  in 
the  matter  of  Drawing,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  artistic  taste  in  general  society,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  elements  has  become  as 
necessary  to  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  as  was  writing  twenty  years  ago. 

This  branch  has  taken  such  a  hold  in 
German  school  instruction,  that  we  now  sel- 
dom meet  with  young  men  of  that  nation, 
who  are  not  as  uniformly  provided  with 
their  pocket  sketch-book  as  their  cigar  case. 

The  English  are  fast  following  this  lead, 
and  it  really  makes  me  envious  when  I  see 
the  young  scholars  of  this  generation  with 
their  better-trained  eyes  and  hands  so  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  transfer  to  their  sketch- 
books, to  carry  home  with  them,  pencil 
delineations  of  whatever  strikes  their  eyes  as 
novel  or  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  future. 
Whilst  I  must  try  to  give  my  distant  friends 
an  idea  of  what  I  see  by  a  multiplicity  of 
words  whose  signification  is  uncertain  and 
confused,  they  can  accomplish  the  same 
thing  by  a  few  strokes  of  their  pencils. 

So  often  as  we  have  been  sitting  on  some 
of  the  public  promenades,  we  have  seen 
young  men,  whose  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted by  a  picturesque  group,  a  striking 
physiognomy  or  a  grotesque  attitude,  whip 
out  their  sketch-books,  and,  apparently  with 
the  greatest  ease,  transfer  the  same  to  paper. 

Others  have  frequently  shown  us  whole 
books  filled  with  sketches  of  plants^  trees 
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and  shrubs,  others  with  architectural  draw- 
ings, and  others  again  with  such  artistic 
mechanical  designs  as  educated  artisans  have 
introduced  into  manufactories. 

The  fact  is,  if  Americans  intend  to  hold 
an  equal  place  among  the  educated  people 
of  the  world,  they  must  not  rest  on  the  laurels 
which  the  early  introduction  of  the  common 
school  system  gave  them  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Europe  of  that  age  is  by  no 
means  the  Europe  of  the  present;  ''the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  * '  among  the 
people.  Public  instructors,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany  who  have  been  sent  to 
America  within  the  last  few  years,  to  inspect 
the  working  of  our  school  system,  on  their 
return  home  have  invariably  assured  their 
people  that  there  was  nothing  useful  for 
them  to  learn  there;  indeed,  even  in  London 
where  the  common-school  system  has  been 
in  operation  about  three  years  only,  the 
managers  dare  to  compare  figures  with  some 
of  our  best  municipal  systems,  and  show,  to 
their  own  satisfaction  at  least,  more  thor- 
ough work  and  better  success.  By  the  way, 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  watch  what  is 
doing  in  London,  that  great  metropolitan 
world  with  its  population  of  three  and  a  half 
millions. 

In  a  report  which  I  saw  some  time  ago,  I 
noticed  that  the  board  had,  within  three 
years,  built  about  two  hundred  school  houses. 
In  regard  to  these  the  report  says: 

The  endeavor  of  the  board  has  been  durability  in 
structure,  rather  than  cheapness  in  prime  cost.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  notwithstanding  the  high 
price  of  land  in  the  metropolis,  our  school  houses 
have  cost  lesi"  than  similar  ones  in  the  large  provin- 
cial towns,  although  the  provision  of  cubic  space  for 
each  child  is  larger  than  is  required  by  Government, 
and  extensive  play  grounds  have  been  added  at 
enormous  expense.  Our  structures  are  simple  yet 
substantial,  attractive  while  cheap.  To  erect  bar- 
rack-like buildings  with  mean  appointments  would 
be  to  forego  tin  important  part  of  our  influence,  on 
the  children.  We  allude  to  what  has  been  fitly 
called,  «  The  passive  education  of  taste,"  carried  on 
by  the  surroundings  of  a  child  in  school,  by  the 
tchool-room  with  its  furniture  and  simple  decorations, 
and  by  the  insensible  effects  of  the  teaching,  all  of 
which  permeates  the  child's  life  and  tends  to  elevate 
its  nature.  Of  these  schools,  one  hundred  and  five 
are  planned  for  five  hundred  children;  thirty-eight 
for  from  five  to  eight  hundred ;  eighteen  for  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand ;  and  thirty-eight  for 
those  numbering  more  than  a  thousand.  Forty-eight 
are  used  by  science  and  art  classes  for  night  schools. 
As  is  well  known,  the  board  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  taxpayers  in 
the  several  localities. 

You  will  notice  that  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  on  the  school  boards ;  don't  you 
think  we  might  advantageously  adopt  the 


feature?    In  regard  to  the  class  of  instruc- 
tion given,  the  report  says : 

In  addition  to  the  common  branches,  instruction 
in  needle-work  is  given  in  every  school,  singing  is 
universally  taught,  and  experimental  cooking  classes 
are  about  to  meet  at  stated  centres  for  the  elder  girls. 

Among  other  things,  we  learn,  the  boys 
are  taught  to  swim ;  the  report  says : 

More  than  two  thousand  boys  from  one  district 
have  accompanied  their  teachers,  week  by  week,  to 
a  certain  large  lake  for  this  exercise. 

Again,  I  quote  from  the  report  as  follows: 
An  interesting  feature  in  our  work  is  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  these  quotations  you  can  see  how 
wide-wake  the  people  of  London  now  are  on 
the  subject  of  education.  The  last  para- 
graph of  the  report  I.  here  give  in  full : 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  year  in  which  our 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  less  arduous  than  in  an  any 
of  its  predecessors,  nothing  but  a  high  and  disinter- 
ested motive  can  sustain  the  members  of  this  Board. 
Such  a  motive  is,  however,  supplied  by  their  com- 
mon and  earnest  desire  to  train  the  youth  of  London 
by  a  sound  education  to  habits  of  frugality,  industry, 
and  virtue.  Looked  at  even  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  it  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  community 
that  these  features  should  be  developed  in  the  young ; 
but  those  who  are,  like  ourselves,  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  homes  of  many  of  our  children — if  homes 
they  may  be  called — and  have  contrasted  the  demor- 
alizing effects  of  such  an  atmosphere  with  the  clean- 
liness, bright  companionships,  and  happy  influences 
of  our  schools,  are  able  to  work  on  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  such  processes  must  tend  to  lift  the  chil- 
dren up  to  stronger  manhood  and  purer  woman- 
hood. To  hesitate  in  our  work  would  be  fatal  to  its 
success.  Each  year  has  brought  us  great  results,  and 
if  we  are  faithful  and  unswerving  we  shall  yet  accom- 
plish our  cherished  purpose;  only  let  this  which  is  our 
final  word  be  also  our  motto  for  the  future* — "Nothing 
less  than  thorough  will  do  it.*' 

The  law  under  which  these  national 
schools  are  inaugurated,  is,  in  a  measure, 
"optional"  in  its  bearing;  it  leaves  it  with 
each  city  or  school  district  to  elect  whether 
it  will  come  under  its  provisions  or  not.  If 
it  elects  to  do  so,  then  the  people  proceed 
to  choose  their  school  board,  who  have  the 
power  to  levy  a  tax  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary school  accommodations  for  the  scholars. 
The  school  board  can  either  adopt  the  en- 
forced attendance  principle  or  not  as  they 
please,  but  if  they  do  so,  the  law  at  once 
puts  to  work  very  stringent  pains  and  penal- 
ties, which  force  parents  to  compel  their 
children  to  attend  school.  Other,  besides 
board  ^hools,  both  private  and  those  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  certain  charities  or 
churches,  are  recognized  as  "schools,"  pro- 
vided their  grade  of  instruction  is  up  to  the 
board  standard. 

At  the  present  time  in  England,  France, 
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Germany,  Italy  and  several  others  of  the 
great  states  of  Europe,  public  opinion  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  decided 
and  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  a  universally 
compulsory  and  secular  education,  as  the 
basis  of  a  national  system.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Manchester  for  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  and  certificates  gained  by  scholars 
at  certain  examinations.  Max  AlUller,  an 
eminent  Oxford  professor,  sounded  some 
very  clear  notes  on  this  subject.  After  en- 
tering on  a  general  historic  survey  of  the 
German  national  system  of  education,  he 
added : 

'  It  was  old  Barstow  who  more  than  one  hundred 
vears  ago  raised  the  war  cry  for  national  education 
in  Germany.  (Applause.)  Perhaps  he'  attempted 
too  much,  and  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his  time; 
but  whatever  his  strong  and  whatever  his  weak  points, 
this  one  great  principle  he  established,  and  it  has 
remained  firmly  established  in  the  German  mind 
ever  since — that  national  education  is  a  national 
duty;  that  national  education  is  a  sacred  duty,  and 
that  to  leave  national  education  to  chance,  church  or 
charity,  is  a  national  sin.  (Applause  J  That  con- 
viction remained  ingrained  on  Ihe  German  mind 
even  in  the  days  of  our  lowest  political  degradation, 
and  it  is  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the  nation  acting 
up  to  it,  that  Germany  owes  her  very  existence 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Another  principle  which  generallv  follows 
this  is,  that  in  schools  supportea  by  the 
nation  at  large,  those  things  only  can  be 
taught  that  are  generally  agreed  upon  ;  hence 
theology  must  be  omitted.  Listen  to  what 
the  learned  professor  says  on  this  point: 

In  England  we  see  the  convictions  with  regard  to 
national  education  become  so  strong  that  Mr.  For^iter 
would  rather  break  away  from  his  party  than  yield  his 
deep  and  honest  convictions — (hear, hear) — and  Mr. 
Cross  is  more  liberal,  more  bold  than  even  Mr.  Forster 
in  favor  of  a  compulsory,  national  education.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  Aiay,  therefore,  be  certain  that  the 
time  has  come  when  England  also  will  recognize 
these  two  fundamental  principles — education  by  the 
nation  and  for  the  nation,  and  complete  separation 
of  school  teaching  and  diurch  teaching.  ( Applause.) 
Believe  me,  as  soon  as  these  two  principles  are 
acknowledged,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  now 
beset  the  educational  question,  whether  theological 
or  financial,  will  vanish  (applause,)  and  the  clergy 
will  be  relieved  from  their  present  false  and  invidious 
position.  Then,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Non-conformist  will  be  able  to  teach  during  certain 
hours  on  week-days  and  in  Sunday-schools,  the  re- 
ligion which  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  teach.  The 
time  will  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  less  a  child 
learns  of  theology,  as  distinct  from  religion^  the  better. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  the  national 
system  of  education  is  meeting  with  a  more 
active  opposition  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  than  formerly.  This  is  to  be 
expected;  the  wise  men  of  that  powerful 
church  corporation  understand  full  well  the 


power  of  the  schoolmaster  in  forming  young, 
impressible  minds,  and  are  not  minded  to 
give  up,  without  a  struggkj'a  field  formerly 
abandoned  to  their  almost  exclusive  care, 
and  one  that  has  borne  such  rich  returns  for 
their  activity.  But  America  cannot  afford 
to  trust  the  education  of  her  sons  exclusively 
to  any  church ;  enough  that  each  and  all  of 
these  sects  should  not  be  debarred  from  in- 
doctrinating such  young  minds  as  are  brought 
up  under  their  care  with  their  peculiar  tenets 
— this  we  cannot,  nordo  we  wish  to  prevent — 
but  if  there  must  still  continue  dark  and 
sequestered  nooks  into  which  the  voices  of 
each  succeeding  present  time  may  not  be 
permitted  to  enter,  let  us,  at  least,  preserve 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  a  great, 
open,  unconfined  area,  for  free,  untrammeled 
thought;  in  which  alone  genuine,  true,  en- 
lightened citizenship,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours  can  grow  and  mature  in  well-rounded 
proportions. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY. 


B.  W.  SABINE. 


SOME  speak  of  Geography  as  a  dry  study 
that  must  be  carried  on,  others  depre- 
ciate it  as  worthless,  a  mere  taxing  of  the 
memory  to  carry  statistics  for  examination 
days,  but  of  no  real  value ;  others  ask  to 
have  it  banished  irom  the  school-room, 
thinking  it  a  waste  of  time.  As  many  chil- 
dren have  still  to  spend  much  time  over  it 
before  it  is  banished  altogether  as  a  study, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  made  less  of  a  dry  and 
barren  lesson,  and  so  gain  some  practical 
advantage  from  it  while  yet  it  is  suffered  to 
remain.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  from  mere 
theory,  as  to  how  it  might  be  made  more 
pleasant  and  profitable,  but  from  actual  ex- 
perience in  my  own  school-room,  where  the 
geography  lesson  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  interesting  of  the  week,  because,  having 
suffered  from  its  dry  details  during  my  own 
school-days,  I  determined  that  my  scholars 
should  not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  As  I 
have  been  feeling  my  way  gradually  and 
making  experiments  in  teaching  it  with 
that  view  before  me,  perhaps  some  of  my 
young  fellow-workers  may  find  one  or  two 
hints  of  advantage. 

First,  I  have  a  set  of  Physical  Outline 
Maps,  besides  the  regular  Atlas,  one  of  which 
I  hang  on  the  wall  during  the  recitation,  for 
when  once  the  pupils  understand  the  dis- 
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tinct  coloring,  they  are  of  the  greatest  aid  in 
forming  the  idea  of  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  a  country.  Take,  for  example,  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Instead  of  being 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory  that  it  is  low 
in  the  north  and  east,  mountainous  in  the 
centre,  south  and  west,  a  fact  soon  forgotten, 
they  see  by  a  glance  at  the  map  just  where 
all  the  lowlands  lie,  by  the  distinct  green 
color ;  just  where  the  table  lands  begin  to 
rise,  by  the  buff;  where  the  mountains  are 
high,  by  the  deep  shading  ;  and  the  line  of 
white  distinctly  traces  the  snow-covered 
Alps.  It  fastens  itself  on  the  memory  as  no 
mere  learning  can  fix  it  there,  and  the  mind's 
eye  always  sees  it  so  afterwards.  Then  I 
follow  Guyot's  general  idea,  given  in  his 
Earth  and  Man,  of  comparing  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  different  continents; 
how  in  the  New  World  the  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  extend  from  north  to  south,  the 
subordinate  ones,  from  east  to  west,  and 
how  it  is  reversed  in  the  Old  World,  and 
then  I  let  them  point  out  and  compare  for 
themselves,  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  the 
Alps,  Balkan,  Caucasus,  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Appalachian  System  with 
the  Apennines,  ranges  of  France,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  &c.,  then  glancing  at  the  other 
continents  to  verify  the  principle,  they  easily 
retain  the  idea  from  interest  in  the  fact. 
Still  following  this  plan,  I  let  them  compare 
the  indentations  of  coast  with  the  even- 
flowing  outlines  of  Africa,  or  South  America, 
and  tell  them  of  the  nations  of  sailors  and 
merchants  that  have  naturally  grown  from 
this  fact.  No  cliild  can  fail  to  be  interested 
in  tales  of  adventure  and  discovery,  in  the 
brave  Sea  Kings'  daring;  in  the  ancient 
Venetians,  rich  in  trade ;  tales  of  Holland 
and  England's  naval  battles;  the  inland 
seas,  gulfs  and  bays  will  be  no  mere  names 
to  them,  no  dry  statistics,  but  will  be  peo- 
pled by  and  associated  with  adventurous, 
brave,  enduring  men,  and  live  long  in  the 
memory. 

When  some  such  general  plan  is  carried 
out  in  regard  to  all  the  natural  features  of  a 
continent,  then  the  details  follow.  I  give  a 
very  short  lesson,  to  be  studied  at  home,  on 
one  country  alone,  but  my  pupils  know  that 
is  not  all  when  they  come  to  recite,  for  I 
spend  much  more  time  preparing  the  lesson 
than  they  do,  gleaning  points  of  interest 
from  books  of  travel,  magazine  articles,  and 
encyclopcedia,  hunting  up  pictures  to  illus- 
trate any  part  of  the  subject,  or  condensing 
a  bit  of  history  or  story.  While  I  am  on 
this  pointy  let  me  make   one   suggestion 


which  I  have  found  most  valuable  in  my 
school-room,  and  that  is  a  scrap-book,  made 
of  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Items  are  to  be  found  in  every  one  I  take 
up,  on  all  manner  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
many  of  which  are  awakening  to  progress 
and  liberty  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  items 
which  are  to  be  found  in  no  school-book, 
nor  indeed  in  any  book,  which  help  both 
teacher  and  children  to  feel  that  the  world 
is  alive,  and  that  the  country  and  people  they 
are  studying  of  in  some  far-off  land  are  very 
real,  having  their  interests  very  closely  inter- 
woven with  our  own. 

My  scrap-book  tells  of  sleepy  Turkey  wak- 
ing up  to  the  necessity  of  railroads  and  the 
advantages  she  will  gain  therefrom ;  of  won- 
derful descriptions  of  the  Mount  Cenis 
Tunnel  that  no  texjt-book  has  room  for;  of 
the  visit  of  the  Shah,  so  romantic  in  its  de- 
tails, and  yet  seemingly  so  important  in  the 
new  opening  of  the  East  to  Western  civili- 
zation ;  of  Chinese  coal-fields  and  Canadian 
salt  deposits ;  of  African  adventure  and  dis- 
covery, and  a  strange  journey  through  the 
heart  of  Asia ;  of  Arabian  deserts  and  curi- 
ous eastern  cities;  of  the  freeing  of  slaves 
in  Brazil ;  and  of  the  opening  light  in  Japan. 
It  has  stories  of  life  in  Lapland,  Siberia, 
Borneo  and  China ;  it  contains  pictures  of 
remarkable  trees  of  different  lands,  and  a 
real  grey  silky  leaf  from  a  South  African 
forest.  It  speaks  of  Amadeus*  abdication, 
and  the  royal  progress  and  coronation  of  the 
Scandinavian  monarch.  King  Oscar.  It 
describes  the  late  funeral  of  an  Indian 
Prince ;  and  the  Russian  Ice  Palace ;  f&tes 
in  Turkey,  and  wonders  of  South  America. 
So  it  interweaves  interests  of  to  day  with 
every  land  or  nation  we  touch  upon  in  our 
geography  lesson,  and  makes  the  children 
understand  their  reality  and  life. 

But  to  go  back  to  tfie  lesson  itself.  It  be- 
gins with  the  few  thoroughly  studied  ques- 
tions, answered  promptly,  because  they  are 
so  few  and  have  been  no  burden  to  remem- 
ber ;  then  comes,  sometimes  a  description  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country  of  the 
day's  lesson,  their  manners,  customs,  occu- 
pations, interests,  or  some  interesting  item 
of  the  country  itself,  its  scenery,  or  some 
great  natural  curiosity ;  after  these  a  journey 
in  imagination  to  test  the  knowledge  con- 
veyed in  these  items  and  their  familiarity 
with  the  country,  or  perhaps  instead  some 
questions  on  the  last  day's  narrative.  When  we 
take  journeys,  the  starting  place  and  destina- 
tion are  given  and  then  the  pupil  travels  in 
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the  mode  of  conveyance  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Either  she  sails  through  bay  or  sea, 
river  or  lake,  passes  capes,  islands,  through 
straits,  creeps  along  the  coast,  or  sees  only 
mountain  tops  in  the  distance,  and  arrives 
at  last  at  her  port ;  or  she  climbs  mountains, 
crosses  rivers  ^d  valleys,  stops  at  cities  and 
towns,  every  one  connected  with  some  great 
or  local  interest,  describing  the  scenery  and 
mentioning  the  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  any  special  production  or  pecu- 
liarity of  custom. 

Sometimes  when  each  country  has  been 
thus  traversed,  we  all  start  together  over  the 
whole  continent,  with  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing our  wardrobes,  libraries,  pantries,  or  gen- 
eral household,  and  stop  in  every  country  or 
city  where  we  can  find  the  article  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  Sometimes  we  enter  the 
domestic  life  qf  those  whose  manners  are  very 
different  from  our  own.  Sometimes  we  all 
go  into  far  northern  countries  and  see  strange 
sights,  like  the  progress  of  glaciers  and  the 
birth  of  icebergs  in  the  Norway  fiords,  or  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland  ;  come  to  port  in  such 
odd  towns  as  Hammerfest  or  Archangel ;  or 
visit  the  tea-loving  women  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  and  see  them  knit  while  their  husbands 
are  away  fishing ;  or  look  on  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  Bridal  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  or  trace 
again  the  romantic  journey  of  the  Lion- 
hearted  Richard. 

No  journey  can  be  taken  without  a  host  of 
associations  to  make  it  interesting  and  chain 
the  memory  to  the  places  visited.  Even  the 
productions,  imports  and  exports,  will  be  re- 
membered if  some  reason  is  given  for  it. 
That  Southern  Russia  exports  hides  and  tal- 
low will  interest  no  child,  but  describe  to 
them  those  great  bare  plains  over  which  the 
wind  sweeps  with  such  fury  as  to  roll  the 
dried  grass  in  great  balls  over  its  vast  extent, 
and  the  drifting  snow  holds  sway  in  winter, 
but  during  the  brief  summer  months  the  wan- 
dering tribes  roam  with  their  great  herds  of 
cattle,  and  the  children  will  always  associate 
the  two  things  together.  Or  tell  them  that 
England  produces  both  iron  and  coal,  while 
Norway  yields  only  iron,  and  such  a  bare 
fact  will  soon  pass  from  the  memory ;  but  tell 
them  how  England  has  grown  wealthy  because 
her  iron  can  be  worked  so  readily  with  cokl- 
beds  close  at  hand,  while  poor  Norway  has  to 
send  her  ships  over  the  rough  North  Sea  to 
gain  the  coveted  treasure,  without  which  her 
richer  iron  mines  lie  almost  useless,  any  in- 
telligent child  will  easily  fix  upon  such  a  fact 
and  retain  it,  which  classes  of  facts  are  not  of 
so  much  value  in  themselves  as  that  they  help 


the  reasoning  powers  and  the  habits  of  obser- 
vation. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  study  a  map  in  this 
way  and  one  cannot  "go  through"  a  geo- 
graphy in  a  term  or  two,  but  it  seems  to  me 
worth  while  to  devote  a  longer  time  to  one 
continent,  and  leave  an  impression  of  its  be- 
ing a  real -part  of  the  same  world  in  which 
they  themselves  live,  with  just  as  real  people, 
with  interests  like  their  own,  than  to  hurry 
through  a  book  giving  a  list  of  facts  which 
they  will  probably  soon  forget,  or  have  wiped 
out  by  some  greater  interest  that  presents 
itself.  It  also  excites  in  them  a  desire  for 
books  of  travel  and  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  world  than  they  can  gain  in  any 
other  way. — Canada  Journal  of  Education. 
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HOW  teach  history  ?  Convert  the  ques- 
tion thus :  How  learn  history  ?  You 
cannot  teach  what  you  have  not  learned. 
How  did  you  learn  history  ?  The  question 
of  teaching  may  always  be  viewed  from  the 
other  point  of  learning.  Allowing  for  the 
differences  between  the  adult  and  the  child, 
and  for  the  special  peculiarities  of  different 
minds,  use  in  teaching  whatever  you  find  to 
have  helped  you  or  anybody  else. 

Where  there  is  a  man  there  is  a  method. 
Each  must  have  his  own  way  of  teaching, 
of  learning.  There  is  no  best  way.  All 
ways  are  good,  if  they  are  truly  ways,  and 
not  blind  paths  or  mazes.  Novelty  is  de- 
sirable— it  is  impressive.  Pupils  revere  re- 
served power;  they  cannot  see  it  in  a 
uniformity  of  action.  Never  let  them  have 
reason  to  think  they  know  all  your  tricks 
and  your  manners;  be  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them  with  wise  surprises;  seek  out 
many  inventions. 

Teaching  is  helping  to  learn ;  it  is  never 
hearing  recitations,  that  is,  re-citations,  or 
the  citing  back  to  present  memory  some- 
thing already  learned.  If  the  lesson  is 
learned,  you  cannot  teach  it ;  you  can  only 
ask  it  re-cited,  called  up  once  more.  Some 
of  the  best  teachers  tend  to  defect  in  hear- 
ing recitations,  using  too  much  time  in 
teaching ;  but  those  who  only  hear  recita- 
tions never  teach.  Be  not  an  Egyptian 
task-master,  aslcing  bricks  for  which  you 
have  not  furnished  the  straw.  The  Lockian 
maxim,  "Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prius  fuit  in  sensu,''  shall  be  true  for  us  so 
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far :  "  There  can  be  claimed  of  the  pupil 
only  what  has  been  put  within  his  reach." 

The  teacher's  work,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home.  He  must  cultivate  himself.  If  he 
will  fill  the  cups  of  the  thirsty  he  must  him- 
self be  a  living  fountain.  He  must  read 
other  history  than  his  text-book ;  no  man 
can  teach  history  from  a  single  book.  He 
must  gather  from  all  available  sources  facts, 
anecdotes,  illustrations  of  every  kind.  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day  he  will 
find  frequently  just  what  he  can  remember 
he  needed. 

Study  thoroughly  geography,  both  physi- 
cal and  descriptive,  even  local  or  topo- 
graphical. The  influence  of  geography  on 
history  is  great  and  important.  The  first 
lessons  I  give  my  classes  orally,  on  beginning 
the  study,  direct  their  attention  to  the  in- 
fluences of  climate,  soil,  mountains,  coasts, 
seas  and  rivers.  ^ 

In  teaching,  there  is  just  one  thing  that  I 
always  do.  Often  when  I  give  out  the  les- 
son, I  run  over  it  with  comments;  but  al- 
waysy  on  taking  my  place  before  the  class, 
my  first  words  are:  **  Have  you  any  ques- 
tion upon  the  lesson?"  If  no  question 
comes  up,  I  often  say:  "You  have  not 
studied  this  lesson  ;  I  know  there  are  things 
in  it  that  you  ought  to  ask  me  about ;  there 
is  one  line  I  know  some  of  you  do  not  un- 
derstand." A  free  conversation  is  the  first 
part  of  the  lesson. 

I  use  the  blackboard  as  much,  I  think,  as 
I  should  for  teaching  arithmetic — when- 
ever I  can  I  illustrate  the  lesson  by  a  map 
hastily  drawn,  a  mere  rough  outline.  I 
fear  most  teachers  would  not  be  willing  to 
draw  such  mere  diagrams  as  I  make  for 
maps;  but  I  regard  merely  the  purpose, 
which  is  not  minute  accuracy  of  coast  or 
location,  but  relative  position  of  a  few 
points.  For  Asia  Minor,  an  oblong,  with 
rounded  corners,  is  good  enough.  All  sorts 
of  diagrams  are  to  be  sought  out  and  given ; 
genealogies  should  be  sketched  in  the  usual 
form,  where  successions  are  influenced  by 
relationship. 

Learning  dates  is  the  great  bugbear  of 
history.  I  think  it  hugely  overdone.  A 
pupil  that  can  in  general  history  carry  forty 
of  them  does  well,  if  they  are  the  pivotal 
ones.  I  find  that  I  assign  my  classes  twenty- 
three  dates  in  all  history  prior  to  800  a.  d., 
and  about  some  of  these  I  am  not  strenuous ; 
but  in  going  over  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try, I  tell  them  that  this  and  this  are  im- 
portant in  that  special  history.  I  cannot 
praise    the    method  of   Prof.    Labberton, 


which  requires  the  learning  of  511  dates  di- 
rectly, and  probably  as  many  more  inciden- 
tally. There  are  so  many  good  things  in 
the  ''Outlines,"  that  I  like  to  praise  the 
book,  if  not  the  method.  But  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  succession  of  epochs,  or  of  periods 
of  history,  there  is  no  objection,  except 
that  it  may  be  made  too  minute ;  otherwise 
it  is  an  admirable  method,  and  should  be 
largely  used  in  reviews. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  our  country  is  still  so  low  that  a 
large  share  of  the  instructors  who  have  pu- 
pils in  history  (I  cannot  call  them  teachers) 
require  or  allow  verbatim  recitations  of  the 
text-book.  I  have  a  pupil  who  learned  An- 
derson's United  States  History  in  this  way. 
I  lack  words  to  express  a  proper  opinion  of 
such  miscalled  teaching  as  this.  In  general, 
a  verbatim  recitation  indicates  ignorance  of 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  The  pupil  who 
has  made  the  substance  of  the  matter  his 
own,  will  find  words  of  his  own,  and  tell 
the  Story  in  his  own  way.  But  the  power  of 
truly  learning  is  disused  and  lost  in  this 
way.  The  effort  of  the  mind  is  to  commit 
to  memory,  not  to  appropriate  material; 
and  pupils  so  trained  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  take  any  general  views,  or  to 
take  abstrsicts  or  synoptical  statements  of 
subjects  or  epochs  of  history.  They  are  de- 
graded into  drudges;  and  the  girl  whom 
some  misguided  and  misguiding  woman  has 
deemed  her  best  pupil  in  history  I  am  tor- 
mented with  for  a  year,  in  a  sometimes  hope- 
less endeavor  to  get  her  to  think,  and  to 
leave  the  treadmill  wherein  she  walks  her 
weary  daily  round. 

Do  you  ask  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
con  tradictions  of  historians  ?  Recogn  ize  them 
promptly,  fully,  unshrinkingly,  even  boldly. 
Show  your  pupils  that  in  early  times  there 
were  no  records,  or  that  records  were  made 
under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, of  national  pride  or  the  vanity  of 
rulers ;  that  mythical  stories  of  Troy  and  the 
Argonauts  and  Hercules  prove  nothing  at 
all  about  history;  that  they  are  Jack  the- 
Giant-Killer  tales ;  but  there  is  much  in 
history  indisputable  as  to  fact,  and  that  the  • 
greatest  difliculty  is  to  decide  upon  the 
character  and  purposes  of  individuals.  If 
you  understand  these  things  well  yourself 
you  can  show  why  the  Pocahontas  story  is 
false ;  why  early  Roman  history  is  fictitious ; 
how  men  discriminate  between  the  certainly 
false,  the  probably  false,  the  probably  true, 
and  the  surely  true. 

I  am  accustomed  to  place  before  my  pa- 
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pils  both  sides  of  disputed  questions,  and  to 
leave  them  to  decide  for  themselves.  Their 
education  should  constantly  train  them  to 
the  art  of  selecting  reasons  and  making 
judgments ;  and  no  branch  is  more  favor- 
able to  this  work  than  history,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  study  of  language  may  take  pre- 
cedence. I  desire  to  make  them  skeptical 
of  doubtful  evidence  ^n  all  things ;  I  equally 
desire  to  make  them  ready  to  believe  on 
reasonable  evidence;  to  reject  Rollin  as 
trash ;  to  learn  from  Arnold  how  to  think. 
Let  history  be  in  your  hands  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  human  race  from  its 
fierce  ages  of  war  and  plunder,  its  Assyrian 
epoch,  to  modern  civilization,  and  point  to 
the  higher  elevations  beyond.  Let  it  show 
as  a  vast  panorama  the  nobility  and  gran- 
deur of  truth  and  justice  and  rightebusness ; 
let  it  be  living,  earnest,  given  from  a  warm 
heart  and  an  enlightened  brain.  You  are 
sowing  seed  ;  if  it  be  not  mouldy,  shrunken, 
dried,  baked,  lifeless,  you  may  hope  that  it 
shall,  some  of  it,  fall  in  good  ground  and 
bear  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an 
hundred  fold. 


MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 


THE  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  at  the  end  of  his  last  annual 
report,  animadverted  with  earnestness  on 
the  alarming  disregard  of  common  honesty 
in  our  public  men,  saying,  very  truly,  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Ameri- 
can society,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  "un- 
faithfulness to  public  trusts*'  of  those  who 
are  placed  by  the  people  in  positions  where 
they  have  the  means  of  defrauding  the 
nation  and  feathering  their  own  nests,  by 
tampering  with  the  public  money,  and  even 
by  downright  theft.  Charges  of  this  kind 
are  made,  with  increased  frequency,  all  over 
the  country,  by  both  political  parties,  and 
by  men  of  all  classes,  showing  that  the  dis- 
ease is  national. 

Most  people  become  impatient  whenever 
you  seek  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  general 
evil,  and  to  point  out  a  remedy.  They  will 
writhe  when  their  own  toes  are  pinched,  but 
find  the  means  of  preventing  the  evil  too 
tedious.  The  man  who  undertakes  to  lay 
bare  the  causes  of  general  corruption  will 
be  sure  to  be  pronounced  a  bore,  at  least, 
and  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  not 
charged  with  a  lack  of  patriotism.  Thus 
the  poet  Lowell  has  quite  recently,  for  two 
pieces  contributed   to    The  Nation,   been 


seriously  charged  with  unpatriotic  conduct 
in  telling  the  plain  truth  in  a  very  unpoetic 
way.  This  counter-work  is  done  by  the 
class  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  abuses 
should  not  be  exposed.  And  with  great  tact 
they  manage  to  represent  themselves  as  the 
peculiar  friends  of  the  nation. 

Now,  that  these  dishonest  politicians 
should  be  selected  to  fill  those  positions 
where  they  have  facilities  for  theft  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  themselves,  since,  we 
have,  to  quote  Mr.  Lincoln's  famous  words, 
**  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people."  The  people  are, 
therefore,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
alarming  fraud  and  peculation  of  ouf  public 
men,  unless  w^  assume  that  there  are  not 
honest  men  enough  in  the  country  to  fill  the 
posts  of  trust  which  are  made  the  means  of 
dishonest  personal  aggrandizement,  a  sup- 
position which  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to 
entertain.  The  fact  is,  that  the  motto,  **A11 
is  fair  in  politics,"  has  sunk  too  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  moulding  the 
national  character,  and  successful  scoundrels 
are  no  longer  looked '  upon  with  disgust. 
And  this  perverted  public  conscience  must 
be  renovated  or  we  shall  sink  into  downright 
anarchy. 

To  what  source  are  we  to  look  for  this  reme- 
dy ?  I  am  con  vicnd  that  there  is  no  other  class 
from  whom  we  can  so  reasonably  anticipate  an 
earnest  effort  at  correction  of  this  debauch- 
ery of  the  national  conscience  as  from  the 
teachers  of  the  country.  The  parents,  as  a 
body,  are  not  intelligent  enough,  (perhaps 
it  will  be  retorted  that  the  teachers  are  in 
the  same  category,)  the  church  does  not 
meddle  with  the  matter,  theology  being 
her  domain,  and  as  for  the  politicians,  (as  I 
before  pointed  out,)  they  are  personally  in- 
terested in  preventing  any  reform.  To  the 
teachers,  then,  mainly  we  must  look ;  I  say 
mainly,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  here  and  there  an  intelligent  parent 
who  fully  understands  the  condition  of 
affairs,  here  and  there  an  efficient  worker  in 
this  field  among  the  clergy,  and  here  and 
there  a  newspaper  which  labors  honestly  and 
persistently  for  the  purification  of  the  nation. 
No  one  is  more  disposed  than  myself  to  give 
all  due  honor  to  these  faithful  workers.  But 
they  are  exceptional. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  ought  to  assume  the 
position  of  teacher,  (especially  in  the  schools 
for  the  coirimon  people,)  whose  manners  are 
not  habitually  good.  Fitful  displays  of 
affected  politeness  are  worse  than  useless, 
since  they  indicate  insincerity  of  character, 
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and   constitute  in   themselves  a  lesson  in 
hypocrisy.     No  politeness  is  of  any  conse- 

*  quence  which  is  not  the  result  of  moral 
principle  and  a  kindly  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  others.  And  none  are  more 
likely  to  detect  the  sham  than  the  scholar. 
If,  in  a  nk)ment  of  vexation  or  forgetfulness 
his  teacher  indulges  in  any  violent  or  vulgar 
expression  or  action^  the  charm  of  a  charac- 

V  ter  to  which  he  had  previousl}  looked  as  a 
model  of  nobleness  is  gone.  He  sees,  at 
once;  that,  after  all,  the  whole  thing  was 
mere  seeming,  not  reality.  But  let  the 
teacher  so  act  that  the  pupil  is.  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  daily 
politeness  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
faithful  expression  of  the  inuate  gentleman- 
Ijness  of  the  man,  a  mere  incidental  mani- 
festation of  his  abiding'  self-respect,  and  the 
b.o^s  admiration  is  unbounded.  His  man- 
ners Dvill  be  moulded  accordingly.  The 
reader  mil,  of  course,  see  tliat  I  regard  all 
manoen  worthy  of  the  name  as  having  a 
deeper  source  than  the  mere  selfish  desire  to 
please.  The  French  have  striven  to  express 
this  thought  in  designating  good  manners 
as  Us  petites  ttwrales — the  minor  morals. 

But  I  insist  upon  it,  the  teacher  must  be 
perfectly  sincere — ^the  character  he  acts  must 
be  real.  "There  is  but  one  thing,"  says 
Carlyle,  "without  honor;  smitten  with 
eternal  barrenness  and  inability  to  do  or  be : 
Insincerity."  He  who  wishes  to  impress 
a  moral  truth  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
must  him'self  believe  it,  and  that  thoroughly, 
nay,  further,  he  must  habitually  act  upon  it, 
as  a  principle.  Concientious  scholars  were 
never  formed  by  unprincipled  teachers, 
though  it  would  be  entirely  too  much  to  re- 
quire of  conscientious  teachers  that  they 
should  always  send  forth  high-toned  scholars. 
The  difficulties,  domestic  and  civil,  which 
they  have  to  contend  against  are  too  great. 
Perfect  truthfulness  must  be  required  of 
the  pupil.  Lord  Lytton,  gives  us  a  rare 
model  for  a  teacher,  describing  his  own 
mother,  probably,  though  under  an  as- 
sumed character :  **  Never  to  tell  a  lie,  nev^r 
to  do  a  mean  action,  never  to  forsake  a 
friend,  and  never  to  malign  a  foe;  these 
were  the  hereditary  maxims  of  her  race,  and 
these  she  instilled  into  my  mind  as  things 
which,  if  I  duly  remembered,  even  the  sin 
of  forgetting  how  to  spell  words  in  eight 
syllables  might  be  reasonably  forgiven  me." 
The  process  which  I  have  here  set  forth 
as  the  means  of  national  correction  may  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  thkt  it  is  too  slow; 
but  it  is  the  only  one.     For  myself  I  say, 


frankly,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  sudden  con- 
versions, least  of  all  in  national  ones.  Our 
country  is  to-day  sick  through  a  lack  of 
conscientiousness,  and  can  only  be  cured 
through  an  infusion  of  the  life  which  is 
wanting. 

"The  SHes  are  'no  rogues,*  "  nowadays, 
and  sagacity  and  integrity  constitute  our 
onlysaleguard  against  the  insidious  progress 
of  these  innumerable  sappers  and  miners 
who  are  steadily  and  surely  laboring  for  the 
enormous  overthrow  of  the  edifices  erected 
by  such  founders  as  William  Penn  and  Roger 
Williams,  and  such  builders  as  George  Wash- 
ington and  John  Jay.  It  is  too  late  to  pooh- 
pooh  this  danger  as  an  idle  fancy.        c.  r. 


READ  AND  PONDER 


[The  following  testimony  of  an  Illinois  fanner,  as 
published  in  a  late  annual  report  of  the'State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  is  the  experience  of 
thousands  in  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
lack  of  efificiency  in  our  school  work. — Ed.] 

I  AM  a  farmer.  My  son  is  now  eighteen 
years  old.  He  began  to  attend  the  dis- 
trict school  at  the  age  of  six,  and  has  attend- 
ed two  terms,  or  six  months  a  year,  from 
that  time  until  pow.  He  is  a  boy  of  good 
health,  and  at  least  of  average  mental  abili- 
ties, and  has  never  been  considered  less  stu- 
dious than  his  school-fellows  and  classmates. 
His  teachers  have  been  as  competent  as  the 
average  of  those  employed  in  country  schools. 
His  time  in  school  has  been  spent  exclusively 
upon  the  seven  rudimentary  branches  taught 
in  the  common  district  schools  :  Spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  is,  nevertheless,  a  poor  speller, 
reader  and  writer ;  knows  little  of  arithmetic 
or  grammar,  except  rules ;  and  has  only  a 
smattering  of  geography  and  history.  I  foimd 
out  these  things  by  asking  him  questions  and 
setting  him  to  do  things  for  me.  I  take  aa 
agricultural  paper,  and  one  evening  I  asked 
John  (my  son's  name)  to  take  a  pen  and 
paper,  and  write  for  me  a  short  article  for  the 
newspaper,  on  "The  Culture  of  Corn,"  about 
which  I  thought  I  had  some  ideas  worth  com- 
municating. I  sat  in  my  easy  chair  and  dic- 
tated what  I  had  to  say,  and  John  wrote  it 
down.  When  the  article  was  finished,  I  told 
John  to  put  Qiy  initials  to  it,  and  send  it  to 
the  office  of  the  paper.  Two  weeks  afterward, 
when  the  paper  came,  I  looked  for  my  article, 
and  found,  instead,  the  editorial  note  : 

If  our  correspondent,  B.  J.  T.,  knew  one-tenth  part 
AS  much  about  orthography,  punctuation,  paragraph- 
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ing,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters,  as  he  does  about 
"corn  culture,"  his  article  would  have  been  gladly 
inserted.  His  ignorance  of  these  matters,  so  import- 
ant to  editors  and  printers,  seems  as  remarkable  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  of.  We  advise 
him  to  write,  and  get  some  intelligent  school-boy  to 
copy  his  article  for  him,  before  sending  it  to  us. 

My  reflections  on  reading  this  gentle  hint 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Was  not 
my  boy  John  an  *' intelligent  school-boy?'* 
I  would  look  further  into  the  matter.  I 
asked  him  to  point  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
map.  He  did  so.  By  what  name  are  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  known  ?  He  could 
not  tell.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  their 
religious  notions  and  social  customs  ?  Not 
that  he  knew  of.  How  much  sooner  does 
the  sun  rise  in  Boston  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ?  He  did  not  know.  Why  should  it 
rise  any  sooner  ?  He  could  not  say.  Though 
only  a  farmer,  I  am  fond  of  Shakespeare, 
and  asked  John  to  read  me  a  scene  from 
King  Lear.  It  could  not  be  called  reading, 
and  in  much  pain  I  soon  desired  him  to 
stop.  How  many  different  sounds  are  there 
in  the  word  eight  ?  Five,  of  course.  Did 
the  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution,  all 
have  the  same  form  of  government  ?  "Yes." 
What  was  it  called  ?  "  Colonial  govern- 
ment." How  many  kinds  of  national  gov- 
ernment have  we  had  since  the  Revolution  ? 
"  Two,  democratic  and  republican." 

*'  John,"  said  I,  "  to-day  I  sbld  a  load  of 
hay,  weighing  1750  lbs.,  and  received  pay 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  I16.50  per  ton  ;  how 
much  money  did  I  get?"  He  took  his 
slate  and  went  to  work,  while  I  read  a  fresh 
copy  of  The  Times,  In  an  hour  I  had 
finished  the  paper,  but  John  had  not  finished 
his  sum.  He  said  there  were  so  many  frac- 
tions in  it,  and  he  couldn't  find  a  rule  that 
would  fit  exactly.  The  next  evening  I  told 
him  I  had  a  little  sum  in  practical  farming 
for  him  to  do :  I  rented  forty  acres  of  land 
to  Mr.  Jones,  he  put  it  in  corn,  and  allowed 
me  one  third  of  thacrop  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  Jones  raised  2,400  bushels,  the  total 
cost  of  which,  when  cribbed,  was  I355. 
What  did  Jones'  corn  cost  him  per  bushel  ? 
and  if  I  sell  my  share  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  how  much  shall  I  get  per  acre  for 
rent  ?  John  labored  on  it  most  of  the  even- 
ing, but  did  not  get  correct  answers  to  all 
the  questions.  I  then  gave  him  all  the  items 
of  cost  and  profit,  and  desired  him  to  open 
an  account  with  that  forty-acre  lot,  in  due 
form,  and  prepare  a  correct  balance-sheet  of 
the  same.     He  did  not  know  what  I  meant. 

Finding  that  my  poor  boy  had  but  very 
little  to  show  for  his  twelve  years  of  delving 


in  the  seven  elementary  common  branches, 
that  he  was  a  poor  reader,  and  a  worse  writer 
and  speller,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  punc-. 
tuation,  and  could  not,  with  the  matter 
furnished  him,  prepare  a  few  pages  of  manu- 
script well  enough  to  save  them  from  the 
editorial  waste-basket ;  that  his  stock  of  his- 
tory and  geography  was  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme; that  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
beyond  the  mere  verbiage  of  the  text-book, 
was  unequal  to  simple  ordinary  business 
transactions  connected  with  his  father's  farm 
— I  thought  perhaps  he  had  made  up  in 
general  knowledge  what  he  lacked  in  these 
subjects,  and  continued  my  inquiries. 

His  reading  books  contained  pieces  from 
eminent  orators,  statesmen  and  patriots. 
Had  his  teachers  told  him  anything  of  their 
biography,  character  and  services? — of  the 
occasion  and  circumstances  under  which  their 
speeches  and  addresses  were  delivered  ?  He 
said  they  had  not.  He  had  read  descrip- 
tions of  many  lands  and  scenes,  curious 
stories  of  beasts,  of  insects  and  fishes ;  every 
day,  all  these  years,  he  had  walked  over  this 
earth  with  its  many  kinds  and  qualities  of 
soils,  its  wintry  wonders  of  frost  and  ice,  its 
vernal  freshness  and  beauty,  the  summer 
splendors  of  its  trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
autumnal  glories  of  its  pictured  woods  and 
ripened  fruits ;  he  had  heard  the  wild  scream 
of  the  tempest,  the  aeolian  murmurs  of  the 
zephyr,  the  deep  bass  of  the  thunder  ]  had 
watched  the  sheen  and  sparkle  of  the  stars  at 
night,  the  brightening  flash  of  coming  day, 
and  the  gorgeous  skies  of  sunset ;  had  lived 
and  moved  and  had  his  being  amid  these 
ominipresent  realities  of  the  material  world. 
Had  his  teachers  sought  to  interpret  them 
to  him,  to  awaken  his  interest  in  them,  and 
to  bring  him  into  loving  relations  with 
nature,  with  the  objective,  the  visible  and 
tangible  ?  Had  they  in  any  way  sought  to 
relieve  the  dryness  and  littleness  of  words 
and  books,  by  showing  their  relations  to  the 
greatness  of  ideas  and  things  ?  Had  they 
bidden  him  watch  the  curious  processes  of 
growth  going  on  about  him  all  the  time,  the 
perpetual  marvels  of  plant  life  and  of  ani- 
mated beings,  and  to  move  about  with  every 
sense  alert,  eager  to  note  the  lessons  and 
revelations  coming  up  from  every  creature 
and  thing  that  God  has  made?  "Why, 
no,"  sAid  he;  ** they  heard  me  recite  what 
was  in  the  books. ' '  '  'Of  course, ' '  I  pursued 
*'  but  did  they  not  do  more  than  that  ?  Did 
they  not  supplement  and  enrich  the  daily 
lessons  of  the  book  by  information,  facts 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  their  own  read- 
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ing,  observation  and  experience,  so  as  to 
whet  your  appetite  for  general  knowledge  ? 
Did  they  not  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that 
the  few  studies  of  the  district  school  were 
chiefly  valuable  as  necessary  instruments  for 
future  acquisitions? — that  you  might  through 
them  become  intelligent,  well-informed, 
useful  and  happy?"  They  had  not  done 
any  of  these  things,  John  said. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conversation  I 
took  a  walk  with  my  son,  through  the  gar- 
dens, stock-yards,  fields  and  woods,  resolved 
to  bring  this  painful  inquiry  to  a  conclusion, 
and  bitterly  reproaching  myself  for  having 
so  long  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  doing 
well.  Of  the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  he 
kne  wonly  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  of  the  gardens,  he  knew  that  vege- 
tables grew  in  ope,  and  flowers  in  the  other ; 
he  knew  the  names  of  the  various  domestic 
animals,  but  he  did  not  know  which  of  a 
cow's  jaws  are  destitute  of  front  teeth,  nor 
when  she  rose  from  the  ground  which  end 
of  her  got  up  first.  The  grain  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  was  six  inches  high — one  wheat, 
the  other  oats;  he  could  not  distinguish 
them.  All  he  could  say  of  the  meadows 
was,  that  they  contained  grass;  of  forest 
trees,  he  could  tell  the  names  of  but  few, 
while  of  their  respective  characteristics  and 
values  for  fuel,  lumber,  etc.,  he  was  ignorant. 
But  the  worst  of  all  was  that  the  boy's  senses 
seemed  inactive,  his  perceptions  blunted, 
and  his  mind  stupified,  by  the  habit,  all 
these  years,  of  studying  mere  words  instead 
of  things  also,  and  of  regarding  school  work 
as  something  separate,  apart  from  the  out- 
door world,  having  but  a  vague  and  unim- 
portant relation  to  every-day  life.  Thence- 
forward I  tried  to  arouse  the  child's  dor- 
mant senses  and  faculties,  and  to  show  him 
what  great  things  God  had  done  for  his  edu- 
cation, to  give  him  a  fresh  baptism  into  the 
spirit  of  nature  and  world  of  realities,  from 
which,  alas!  his  schooling  had  seemed  to 
separate  him. 

Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us  truths : 
Though  many,  yet  they  help  not ;  bright,  they   light 

not. 
They  are  too  late  to  serve  us ;  and  sad  things 
Are  aye  loo  true.     We  never  see  the  stars 
Till  we  can  see  naught  but  them.     80  with  truth. 
And  yet  if  one  would  look  down  a  deep  well, 
Even  at  noon,  we  might  see  those  same  stars. 
Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of 

blood — 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths — 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best. 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end. — Bailey^ s  FeUus, 


COMMON-SENSE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
ROOM. 


MARY  ALLEN   WEST. 


YOU  seem  to  be  examining  us  as  to  com- 
mon-sense,*' remarked  an  intelligent 
applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  '*  That 
is  certainly  what  I  am  trying  to  do,"  was  the 
reply,  **  for  common-sense  is  the  very  first 
requisite  for  a  teacher."  And  it  is.  What 
Mrs.  Stowe's  *'  faculty"  is  to  the  New  Eng- 
land house-keeper,  common-sense  is  to  the 
teacher. 

Says  one:  "There  is  something  dread- 
fully wanting  in  his  make-up  who  finds  all 
things  of  about  the  same  quality ;"  all  things 
are  not  equally  good,  all  ways  not  equally 
direct.  For  doing  everything  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way,  and  common-sense  finds  out 
that  way. 

Common -sense,  perfected,  blossoms  into 
tact,  which  is  only  doing  the  nicest  things 
in  the  nicest  way.  The  power  of  apprecia- 
ting and  doing  the  very  thing  required  by 
circumstances,  the  never  being  surprised  into 
a  false  move,  is  what  distinguishes  a  good 
teacher  from  a  poor  one.  Without  it  a  man 
is  continually  running  his  head  against  a 
stone  wall ;  with  it,  he  makes  his  way  easily 
through  what  seems  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
difficulties.  Nine-tenths  of  the  fusses  which 
arise  in  school,  whether  between  teacher  or 
pupil,  or  tieacher  and  directors  or  parents,  are 
from  the  want  of  this  faculty.  He  is  not  the  best 
manager  who  is  best  able,  by  sheer  force  of 
will-power,  to  quell  a  disturbance  after  it  has 
arisen  ;  such  a  one  might  make  an  excellent 
police  officer ;  but  the  teacher  needs  higher 
qualifications — the  foresight  and  skill  to  pre- 
vent difficulties  from  arising. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  faculty  of 
doing  just  as  you  please,  and  then  making 
every  one  feel  that  you  have  done  just  right. 
Of  course  the  first  requisite  is  that  you  shah 
do  just  right,  and  here  comes  into  exercise 
all  the  judgment  and  conscience  you  possess. 
But  granting  the  thing  done  to  be  the  very 
best  thing,  one  teacher  does  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stir  up  no  end  of  opposition  ;  another 
does  the  same  thing,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  is  ready  to  aver  that  it  is  the  very 
thing  he  most  desired  to  have  done.  One 
teacher  comes  down  like  a  sledge  hammer 
with  his  "thoushalt,"  and  "thou  shalt  not," 
and  his  school  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebel- 
lion ;  the  other  never  seems  to  command, 
yet  his  slightest  wish  is  obeyed.  The  reason 
is  that  one  understands  human  nature  and 
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acts  accordingly,  whereas  the  other  does  not ; 
in  short,  one  uses  common -sense,  the  other 
does  not. 

You  visit  a  school-room  filled  with  quiet 
industry  ;  in  a  distant  corner  arises  a  slight 
disorder — so  slight  you  scarcely  notice  it,  and 
the  teacher,  absorbed  in  the  arithmetic  reci- 
tation, seems  not  to  observe  it.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  when  the  class  are  busy  at  the 
board,  a  signal  no  one  else  perceives  sum- 
mons the  disorderly  boy  to  the  teacher's 
side.  A  talk  follows,  so  low-toned  that  you 
do  not  hear  a  word,  though  you  sit  within  a 
yard  of  teacher  and- pupil;  you  only  know 
that  the  boy  returns  to  his  seat  subdued,  and 
is  a  model  boy  during  the  remainder  of  your 
visit.  No  other  pupil  is  disturbed,  not  one 
second  is  taken  from  the  working  time  of 
any  but  the  offender.     That  teacher  has  tact. 

You  enter  another  school-room,  presided 
over  by  a  pompous,  loud-voiced  A.  M.  A 
set  of  cast-iron  rules  is  conspicuously  posted 
up,  and  not  an  hour  passes  in  which  they 
are  not  referred  to.  A  restless  noisiness  per- 
vades the  room,  a  metaphorical  rattling  of 
chains  which  gall.  One  urchin  makfes  a 
little  louder  noise  than  his  fellows,  and  the 
**  master  "  thunders  out :  **  John,  stop  that 
noise  !"  Of  course  every  head  is  turned  to- 
ward John,  all  work  of  study  or  recitation  is 
suspended.  It  may  be  resumed  the  next 
minute,  but  that  one  minute,  if  there  be 
sixty  children,  counts  up  to  an  hour  wasted 
by  the  teacher — an  hour,  pay  for  which 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages. 

It  seems  the  plainest  dictate  of  common- 
sense  that  a  teacher  should  not  make  more 
noise  in  quelling  a  disturbance  than  the  dis- 
turbance itself,  nor  waste  the  time  of  all  Tor 
the  offense  of  one,  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
hundreds  of  teachers  do,  who  would  be  mor- 
tally offended  if  we  hinted  that  they  were 
lacking  in  common  sense.  Verily,  this 
common-sense  is  the  rarest  commodity  in 
the  market. 

But  governing  is  not  the  teacher's  princi- 
pal work,  though  in  many  schools  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  Our  main  work  is  teach- 
ing, and  here  is  opportunity  for  the  rarest 
tact,  the  profoundest  common-sense.  Its 
plainest  dictate  is  that  for  every  structure 
the  foundation  must  first  be  laid  deep,  broad 
and  strong;  yet  are  sandy  foundations  en- 
tirely unknown  in  school  work  ? 

In  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world,  there  is  a  correlation  of  forces,  and 
the  interplay  of  these  forces  must  be  carefully 
observed.  Memory,  so  quick  and  retentive  in 
childhood,  must  be  duly  exercised;  the  rea- 


soning powers,  rolled  up  so  tigHt  in  a  child's- 
mind  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  must  be 
developed;  the  will  must  be  strengthened 
and  guided;  the  moral  sense  judiciously 
educated.  Each  has  its  place  and  its  natural 
order  of  sequence ;  to  follow  this  order  is  sen- 
sible; to  fight  against  it,  nonsensical. 

Skill  is  required  in  keeping  a  just  balance 
between  the  two  things  sought  to  be  attained 
by  education — storing  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge, and  developing  and  disciplining  its 
powers.  Each  is  important  in  its  place, 
and  each,  if  allowed  to  exclude  the  other, 
becomes  hurtful.  To  keep  the  required 
equipoise  requires  a  cool  head  and  a  steady 
hand.  Nor  is  a  warm  heart,  whose  instincts 
are  quicker  and  often  truer  than  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  out  of  place  here. 

Much  of  the  work  necessary  to  store  the 
mind  with  facts  will  be  best  performed  when 
presented  to  the  child  as  play;  the  very 
stevedores  work  best  to  the  rhythm  of  their 
own  songs,  and  we  ought  to  employ  this  play 
principle.  But  there  is  other  work  which 
must  be  done  as  work;  hard,  continuous, 
persistent  endeavor  can  only  give  thart  disci- 
pline of  mind,  that  strength  of  character 
which  real  life  will  demand.  We  are  fitting 
our  pupils  for  real  life,  not  for  an  ideal  exis- 
tence ;  common  sense  dictates  that  we  strive 
to  develop  by  work  that  strength  which  will 
be  needed  the  battles  of  life,  while  we  arouse 
that  enthusiasm  which  lightens  the  heaviest 
tasks  by  transfusing  into  them  the  element 
of  play.  * 

In  nothing  does  the  teacher's  common- 
sense  show  more  clearly  than  in  his  adapta- 
tion of  methods  t©  the  peculiarities  of  the 
child.  The  lapidary  does  not  decide  first  of 
all  into  what  form  he  shall  cut  the  diamond ; 
he  carefully  examines  the  uncut  stone  and 
decides  into  what  form  it  can  best  be  cut. 
The  stone  which  would  grow  resplendent  as  a 
"rose"  diamond  might  lose  half  its  bril- 
liancy if  cut  as  a  *'  pear ; "  hence  each  stroke 
which  is  made,  every  process  through  which 
the  gem  passes,  is  adapted  with  the  nicest 
accuracy  to  its  natural  conformation.  In 
dealing  with  imperishable  jewels,  which 
might  make  resplendent  our  crown  of  re- 
joicing forever,  how  often  do  we  work  at 
hap- hazard,  knowing  little  of  the  material  in 
our  hands,  and  caring  little  whether  our 
processes  are  adapted  to  it  or  not.  Mechan- 
ically we  work  and  stupidly  await  the  result, 
expecting  our  jewels  to  be  rightly  polished, 
because  we  persistently  hold  them  to  the 
wheel ;  the  grind,  grind,  grind  goes  on,  till 
suddenly  we  find  our  gems  ground  to  pow- 
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der,  and  worthless  dust  alone  remains  as  the 
result  of  our  labor. 

He  who  attempts  to  deal  with  bodies  of 
children  en  masse  will  certainly  fail;  we 
must  deal  with  them  as  individuals.  One 
will  work  from  pure  love  of  study ;  another 
from  love  for  his  teacher;  one  needs  the 
spur  of  ambition,  another  the  discipline  of 
wholesome  fear ;  one  is  best  brought  out  by 
judicious  censure,  and  another  by  equally 
judicious  praise.  Each  must  be  treated,  not 
as  so  much  "boy  **  cut  off  from  the  general 
supply,  as  a  merchant  cuts  off  a  sample  of 
goods ;  but  must  receive  treatment  suitable 
to  his  individual  needs,  such  treatment  as 
will  incite  him  to  perform  the  greatest 
amount  of  well-directed  work.  It  must  be 
confessed  there  are  some — though  very  few 
— who  will  not  work  from  any  motive  what- 
ever, and  the  problem  presented  to  com- 


mon-sense is,  how  best  to  manage  so  as  to 
prevent  these  from  being  a  drawback  to  the 
rest  of  the  school.  A  difficult  problem  It  is, 
too,  but  one  which  will  occasionally  arise. 
The  perfection  of  tact  cannot  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing;  even  so  simple  a 
musical  instrument  as  a  whistle  cannot  be 
made  out  of  improper  material. 

Looking  at  the  uses  of  common-sense  in 
the  school-room,  of  which  we  have  indicated 
only  a  few^— for  these  uses  are  legion — we 
are  ready  to  say  concerning  teachers  what 
an  old  Scotch  elder  said  concerning  minis- 
ters :  "  There  are  three -things  a  mon  needs 
to  make  him  a  successful  minister;  viz., 
gude  health,  religion,  and  gude  sense;  if  he 
con  hae  but  one  of  these,  let  it  be  gude 
sense,  for  God  can  gie  him  health,  and  God 
can  gie  him  grace,  but  naebody  can  gie  him 
common -sense" — Naf  I  Teacher^  s  Monthly. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  next  session  of  tl\e  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at  West 
Chester,  commencing  Tuesday,  August  8th,  and  con- 
tinuing three  days. 

The  programme  is  only  partially  completed,  but 
the  following  topics  will  be  presented  for  discussion : 

County  and  Local  Supervision — Opened  by  B.  F. 
Shaub,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

State  Normal  Schools — C.  L.  Ehrenfeld,  Principal 
of  Sagamore  Normal  School,  Sagamore,  Pa. 

Better  Classification  of  Public  Schools-~¥,  A.  Al- 
len, Mansfield,  Pa. 

Teachers*  Institutes —Kagh  B.  Eastburn,  New 
Hope,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

Relation  of  Technical  Schools  to  our  Educational 
System— V^.  C.  Cattell,  L.L.  D.,  President  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa. 

School  Room  Stimulants — E.  T.  Jeffries,  L.L.  D., 
President  Westminster  College,  Pa. 

Woman  as  a  School  Officer— Haniidh  E.  Hol- 
comb,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Industrial  Drawing— Geo.  R.  Dixon,  Ridgway, 
Elk  county,  Pa. 

As  the  association,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,^will  partake  somewhat  of  a  na- 
tional character,  several  prominent  educators  from 
other  states  have  been  invited  to  attend. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  executive  committee  that  the 
attention  of  the  association  be  confined  to  a  few  im- 
portant topics,  and  that  ample  time  be  allowed  for  a 


thorough  discussion  of  them,  not  with  a  view  of  es- 
tablishing any  particular  views,  but  to  elicit  the 
truth  by  a  /air  and  searching  investigation.  Com- 
munications in  regard  to  topics  for  discussion  should 
be  addressed  to  Geo.  L.  Maris, 

IVest  Chester,  Pa,  Chairman  Ex,  Com. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  EDUCATIONAL 
DISPLAY. 


THE  great  Exposition  opened,  as  an- 
nounced, on  the  loth  of  May.  The 
opening  ceremonies  were  a  grand  success. 
Nobody  was  quite  ready,,  many  were  much 
behind -hand  ;  but  no  one  of  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  present  on  the  grounds 
was  disappointed,  for  all  found,  fully  pre- 
pared, as  much  as  they  could  see  and  study 
in  a  month.  Every  day  since  the  opening 
has  witnessed  great  improvement  and  intro- 
duced new  attractions ;  and  now,  May  20th, 
we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that- no  American 
citizen  can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  most  interesting  collection  of 
objects  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  brought 
together. 

The  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  wa$ 
opened  with  the  other  buildings  on  the 
loth  of  May.  The  building  was  not  quite 
completed,  and  much  material  was  not  in 
place  j  but,  thanks  to  the  earnest  hearts  and 
willing  hands  of  those  who  in  the  last  days, 
when  the  work  was  heaviest,  aided  in  the 
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preparation,  the  whole  exhibit  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  no  discredit  to  the  state. 
Within  the  past  ten  days  a  vast  amount  of 
additional  work  has  been  done,  and  now  no 
patriotic  Pennsylvanian  can  visit  the  Edu- 
cational Hall  without  being  proud  of  his 
state  and  of  the  system  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  are  educated.  We  do 
not  mean  to  claim  for  ourselves  hftnor  over- 
much, or  to  say  anything  to  discredit  others ; 
but  it  will  be  readily  conceded,  on  all  hands, 
that  as  a  whole,  as  an  organized  representa- 
tion of  a  system  of  schools,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia educational  display  has' no  equal  on  the 
Centennial  grounds,  if  it  ever  has  been 
equaled  at  any  of  the  former  world's  fairs.  In 
saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  some  things 
were  done  which  had  better  have  remained 
undone,  and  many  things  were  left  undone 
that  should  have  been  done.  These  imper- 
fections, however,  will  all  be  remedied  at 
the  next  Centennial. 

It  was  our  intention  to  present  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal  a  full  catalogue  of 
all  articles  contributed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
educational  exhibition  ;  but  this  is  found  to 
be  impossible  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
catalogue  of  the  kind  would  more  than  fill 
the  whole  number.  Such  a  catalogue  is 
very  desirable ;  but,  if  prepared,  it  must  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  or  book  form.  The 
work  has  outgrown  The  JournaL  Notices 
of  some  of  the  departments,  however,  will 
be  found  below,  and  articles  giving. more 
detailed  information  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent numbers. 

Entering  the  Hall  from  the  Lansdowne 
drive  on  the  north,  the  visitor  will  catch  a 
view  of  three  small  alcoves  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  articles  of  school  decoration . 
The  beautiful  fountain  loaned  by  the  West 
Chester  High  School,  plays  away,  surround- 
ed by  flowers,  hanging  baskets,  vases  and 
statuettes.  On  either  side  are  alcoves  with 
pictures,  engravings,  Rogers'  groups,  etc. 
The  fine  taste  shown  in  fitting  up  these  al- 
coves should  be  credited  to  Mrs.  James  L. 
Claghorn  of  Philadelphia. 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  entrance, 
we  see  the  representation  of  a  Kindergarten, 
arranged  with  much  labor  and  skill  by  Miss 
Rachel  Walk,  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia.  All  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  a  kindergarten  are  exhibited,  and 
seven  schools,  five  located  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  Pittsburgh,  and  one  in  Easton,  send 
contributions  of  children's  work.  The  kin- 
dergarten attracts  much  attention. 


On  from  the  kindergarten  is  the  "  com- 
mon school."  This  alcove  contains  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  text-books 
and  apparatus  appropriate  to  a  common 
school.  There  are  also  specimens  of  work 
done  in  such  schools.  It  was  fitted  up 
by  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck. 

Immediately  opposite  the  departments  of 
Miss  Walk  and  Mr.  Houck,  are  the  alcoves 
devoted  to  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools. 
They  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  pictures 
of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  different 
schools,  industrial  work  done  by  the  girls 
and  boys,  drawings,  and  tables  containing 
volumes  of  examination  papers  on  the  several 
branches  studied.  A  chart  tells  among  other 
things  that  8,500  children  orphaned  in  the 
late  war,  have  been  cared  for  by  the  state  at 
a  cost  of  over  $5,000,000.  A  crowd  of  in- 
terested visitors  stand  constantly  before  these 
alcoves.  To  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  due  the  good  taste  shown  in 
this  display  and  the  great  labor  expended  in 
preparing  it. 

The  "county  exhibits"  are  next  on  the 
right.  The  principal  counties  represented, 
are  Lancaster,  Bucks  and  Delaware,  although 
Berks  and  Washington  contribute  fine  school 
maps,  and  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Lehigh,  Elk, 
Union,  Northumberland,  and  others  are 
creditably  represented.  As  a  representation 
of  our  public  school  system,  as  it  operates  for 
and  by  the  people,  this  alcove  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  building. 

The  cities  and  boroughs,  with  their  or- 
ganized systems,  fill  the  two  succeeding  al- 
coves, and  fill  them  richly.  AUentown, 
Easton,  Reading,  Pottsville,  Shenandoah, 
West  Chester,  York,  Allegheny,  Titusville, 
Meadville,  Erie,  Corry,  Williamsport,  Nor- 
ristown,  Columbia,  and  Altoona,  are  all 
represented  more  or  less  largely.  There  are 
pictures  of  school  buildings,  interior  views 
of  school  houses,  plans,  charts  of  systems 
and  statistics,  drawings,  maps,  and  liundreds 
of  volumes  of  scholars'  work.  The  difficult 
work  of  arranging  this  display  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Deputy  Sup't  Curry.  The 
whole  makes  a  fine  appearance. 

Pittsburgh  alone  occupies  two  whole  alcoves, 
and  her  exhibit  does  her  and  those  who  man- 
age her  school  affairs,  great  credit.  The  fine 
glass  model  of  her  high  school  is  much  ad- 
mired. She  presents  large  photographs  of 
nearly  all  her  school  houses,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  scholars'  work.  No  city  in  the 
Union  has  a  display  on  the  ground  equal  to 
that  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  opposite  side  bf  the  aisle  from 
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Pittsburgh,  M.  J.  Mitcheson,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  found  time  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession  to  arrange  a  beautiful 
and  significant  display  of  Sunday-school  ma- 
ter ial  .  Thus  are  lin  ked  together,  as  they  should 
be,  the  common  and  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  makes  a  most  interesting  exhibit 
alongside  of  that  of  the  Sunday-schools, 
of  the  books  and  apparatus  used  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  and  of  the  industries 
of  the  institution.  In  another  alcore  in 
close  proximity  is  an  exhibit  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  blind. 

The  alcove  appropriated  to  the  academies 
and  seminaries  is  not  yet  fully  filled  up,  but 
it  contains  a  fine  model  of  the  Moravian 
seminary  at  Bethlehem  ;  paintings,  old  and 
new,  from  the  same  seminary,  and  interest- 
ing exhibits  from  institutions  of  this  class 
at  Allen  town,  Litiz,  Norristown,  Parkesburg 
and  Ercildoun. 

None  of  the  normal  schools  do  themselves 
justice  in  their  exhibits  except  .Millersville, 
Philadelphia  and  Bloomsburg.  Millersville 
has  a  fine  historic  model  of  their  great 
buildings,  together  with  a  large  and  well- 
selected  collection  of  material,  showing  the 
statistics  and  workings  of  the  school.  The 
drawings  of  the  Philadelphia  school  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  institution 
on  exhibitipn.  Bloomsburg,  crippled  as 
she  is  by  the  late  fire  which  destroyed  her 
buildings,  has  done  nobly.  Her  exhibit  ex- 
cites much  admiration.  West  Chester  shows 
her  fine  buildings  to  advantage,  as  does  In- 
diana her  still  finer  ones. 

Girard  College  fills  a  whole  alcove  with  a 
beautiful  collection  of  students'  drawings, 
and  appropriately  crowns  the  whole  display 
with  a  portrait  of  her  founder.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Haverford  College 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  same  alcove ;  and  the 
Lincoln  University,  Muhlenberg  College, 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Lehigh  University 
and  Lewisburg  University  have  their  dis- 
plays in  an  adjoining  one.  The  next  three 
alcoves  are  occupied  respectively  by  the 
Polytechnic  College,  Lafayette  College  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  here  to  describe  the  ex- 
hibits made  by  the  several  colleges.  This 
grateful  task  must  be  performed,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  now.  Certain  of  them  have 
made  displays  so  appropriate  and  so  attrac- 
tive as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  admiration 
to  thinking  visitors,  a  crowd  of  whom  may 
at  all  times  be  seen  stopping  before  their  al- 


coves. If  the  Exhibition  does  not  serve  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
the  state,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken ;  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  brought  into  closer  union  college 
and  common  school. 

The  gem  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  we  con- 
sider, is  the  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design.  Two  whole  alcoves  are 
filled  with  its  beautiful  products.  None  can 
see  but  to  admire  them.  Miss  Croasdale, 
the  principal,  has  spent  much  time  and  con- 
siderable money  in  fitting  up  her  alcoves,  but 
she  must  be  already  more  than  paid  for  both 
in  the  universal  commendation  bestowed 
upon  the  institution  of  which  she  has  charge. 

Thomas  May  Peirce's  excellent  commer- 
cial school  occupies  a  richly-adorned  al- 
cove alongside  of  those  occupied  by  the 
School  of  Design ;  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Shu- 
maker's  well  known  School  of  Elocution  has 
another  near  by.  The  alcove  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  appropriately 
closesuthe  circle  by  joining  hands  with  the 
kindergarten  on  the  right  and  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  the  left. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Sower, 
Potts  &  Co. ,  and  Smith  exhibit  maps ;  McAl- 
ister  and  Edgerton  exhibit  large  cases  of 
philosophical  instruments ;  Bancroft,  the  Ex- 
celsior Company,  Peirce,  Diffenderfer,  and 
Evans  and  Baird  exhibit  school  furniture; 
Justice,  slates  ;  Davis,  fine  astronomical  ap- 
paratus. But  we  cannot  go  into  further  par- 
ticulars; nor  do  we  suppose  there  is  need  of 
it,  for,  of  course,  every  reader  of  7he  Journal 
will  visit  the  Exposition  and  see  for  himself. 
Our  advice  is  that  none  shall  miss  it.  We 
cannot  stop  writing,  however,  until  we  have 
publicly  said  that  the  decorations  of  the 
building,  which  everybody  praises,  were  put 
up  under  the  direction  of  that  excellent  and 
public-spirited  lady,  Miss  Louisa  L.  Clag- 
horn,  of  Philadelphia. 


The  space  given  in  this  issue  to  the  Main 
Exhibition  Building  is  greater  than  we  had 
proposed,  but  the  Centennial  is  the  "live" 
interest  of  the  day,  and  this  article  will  be 
carefully  read  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  the  most  complete  that  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  from  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground 
plan  presented,  those  who  propose  visiting 
Philadelphia  may  obtain  a  reasonably  good 
knowledge  of  this  building  and  its  contents 
before  leaving  home.  Of  course,  they  will 
feel  after  having  seen  it,  that  the  hundredth 
part  had  not  been  told  them. 
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PERSONAL. 


ON  Thursday,  April  27,  His  Excellency 
Governor  Hartranft  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  had  appointed  J.  P.  Wickersham 
to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  appoint- 
ment was  at  once  unanimously  confirmed. 

This  is  \}[i^  fifth  time  the  recipient  of  this 
honor  has  had  placed  in  his  hands  in  the 
same  way  the  care  of  the  school  interests  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  the  best  of  his  ability 
he  has  tried  to  be  faithful  to  his  great  trust. 
Grateful  for  the  confidence  once  more  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Governor  and  the  Sen- 
ate, he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  perfect 
our  school  system,  and  to  impart  the  best 
education  possible  to  every  child  within  the 
limits  of  the  state. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  press  of  the  state 
for  favorable  notices  of  the  appointment. 


THE  BANNER  TOWNSHIP. 


In  collecting  money  for  Centennial  pur- 
poses we  have  had  many  an  example  of  lit- 
tleness and  want  of  patriotism,  and,  thank 
God,  many  an  example  of  generosity  and 
state  .pride  !  This  remark  applies  to  school 
districts  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

Among  the  liberal,  public-spirited  school 
districts  of  the  state,  we  want  to  give  a 
prominent  place  to  the  little  township  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county.  Moved  to 
do  something  for  the  Centennial,  the  dis- 
trict Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hollinger, 
held  a  series  of  school  exhibitions  through- 
out the  township,  and  charged  a  small  ad- 
mission fee,  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Centennial  fund.  Tjpe 
result  was  a  check  for  I142. 25 !  Set  Mauch 
Chunk  down  as  the  banner  Centennial 
township.  But  there  is  still  room  for  more. 
Even  the  old  standard  {5.00  will  be  gladly 
received.  Full  credit  will  be  given  in  all 
cases,  and  the  money  will  be  well  expended. 


SPECIAL  INVITATION. 

We  have  several  times  in  a  general  way 
extended  an  invitation  to  superintendents 
of  schools,  school  directors  and  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  to  visit  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Educational  Hall,  on  the  Centennial 
Grounds,  and  examine  the  display ;  but  we 
now  repeat  the  invitation  and  make  it  special 
and  earnest.  We  hear  of  school  boards  com- 
ing in  a  body.      We  like  this  plan  exceed- 


ingly, and  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  super- 
intendents and  teachers  and  the  friends  of 
education  generally.  Let  the  visit  be  made 
an  educational  one.  A  day  can  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  the  study  of  our  own  display, 
but  in  addition  the  exhibits  of  other  states 
and  countries,  can  be  visited  and  compared 
with  our  own.  Such  a  visit  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  productive  of  the  most  svaluable  re- 
sults. Upon  arriving  at  the  Hall,  inquire 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
or  if  he  is  rot  there,  for  a  representative  of 
the  School  Department.  The  exhibit  needs 
explanation,  which  will  be  cheerfully  given. 
We  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  ! 


The  question  of  opening  the  Centennial 
grounds  on  Sunday  is  agitating  Philadel- 
phia. The  Commission  decided  by  a  large 
vote  that  the  grounds  should  not  be  opened 
on  that  day.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  people  approves  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Commission.  The  pulpit  and 
the  press  are,  with  a  few  exceptions  here 
and  there,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  grounds 
closed.  Many  reasons  might  be  stated 
against  throwinjg  the  gates  open  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  we  are  willing  to  rest  the  case  on 
the  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  decalogue. 
It  is  eminently  safe.     Shut  the  gates  ! 


The  attention  of  teachers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  practical  study  of  science  is 
called  to  the  Harvard  University  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  here  for  summer  instruction 
in  chemistry,  botany  and  geology,  is  of  the 
most  favorable  character.  The  expenses  are 
light  and  the  work  of  a  few  weeks  under  in- 
structors such  as  these  will  be  worth  more 
than  many  months  of  ordinary  study.  The 
only  motive  of  the  University  in  offering 
summer  instruction  is  the  hope  of  rendering 
some  service  to  teachers  during  their  vacation. 


Reduction  of  teachers*  salaries,  already 
too  low,  is  frequently  the  first  resort  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  would-be  economists.  "  Fair 
pay  for  good  work"  is  always  safe  as  a  busi- 
ness maxim.  On  this  point  an  exchange 
says :  **  There  may  possibly  be  some  instruc- 
tors who  receive  too  much,  and  it  is  equally 
possible  there  may  be  some,  who  even  now 
receive  too  little.  Because  a  man  with  a 
fa  mily  can  live  on  less  than  ^2,500  per  year 
itdoes  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  woman, 
without  a  family  can  live  on  less  than  ^300. 
Indeed,  the  board  of  directors  may  find,  on 
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examination,  that  what  is  most  needed  in  this 
matter  is  an  equalization  of  salaries.  We  pay 
women  as  women,  and  not  as  teachers,  and 
having  once  established  a  system  of  injustice, 
are  willing  to  perpetuate  it  under  the  plea  of 
economy.  If  there  is  to  be  a  cutting  down  in 
salaries  let  it  be  where  it  will  be  felt  the  least, 
and  let  it  not  be  said  to  our  shame,  that  we 
save  a  few  dollars,  which  will  never  be  seen 
in  our  tax  bills,  at  the  expense  of  woman.'' 


The  power  of  habit  is  almost  omnipotent. 
The  muscles  carefully  trained,  the  taste 
properly  cultivated,  the  conscience  wisely 
educated— these  are  the  rudder  chains  that 
control  the  helm  of  habit,  in  obedience  to 
which  the  vessel  ploughs  the  waves.  The 
habits  of  thought  and  labor  acquired  in  the 
school-room  may  be  made  the  best  result  of 
school  life.  Lord  Brougham  was  right  when 
he  said : 

"I  trust  everything  under  God,  to  habit,  upon 
'which  in  all  ages,  the  lawgiver  as  well  as  the  school- 
master, has  mainly  placed  his  reliance ;  habit  which 
makes  everything  easy,  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon 
the  deviation  from  a  wonted  course.  Make  sobriety 
a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful ;  make  pru- 
dence a  habit,  and  reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  to  any  of  your  lordships. 
Give  the  child  the  habit  of  sacredly  regarding  the 
truth ;  of  carefully  respecting  the  property  of  others  ; 
of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  acts  of  improvi- 
dence which  can  involve  him  in  distress,  and  he  will 
just  as  likely  think  of  rushing  into  an  element  in 
which  he  cannot  breathe,  as  of  lying,  cheating  or 
swearing.'' 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  Stammered  from  child- 
hood almost  up  to  manhood  gives  a  very  sim- 
ple remedy  for  the  misfortune.  "  Go  into  a 
room  where  you  will  be  quiet  and  alone,  get 
some  book  that  will  interest  but  not  excite 
you,  and  sit  down  and  read  two  hours  aloud 
to  yourself,  keeping  your  teeth  together.  Do 
the  same  thing  every  two  or  three  days,  or 
once  a  week  if  very  tiresome,  always  taking 
care  to  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  moving 
the  lips  but  not  the  teeth.  Then,  when  con- 
versing with  others,  try  to  speak  as  slowly 
and  distinctly  as  possible,  and  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  not  stammer.  Well,  I 
tried  this  remedy,  not  having  much  faith  in 
it,  I  must  confess,  but  willing  to  do  almost 
anything  to  cure  myself  of  such  an  annoying 
difficulty.  I  read  for  two  hours  aloud  with 
my  teeth  together.  The  first  result  was  to 
make  my  tongue  and  jaws  ache,  that  is,  while  I 
was  reading,  and  the  next  to  make  me  feel 
as  if  something  had  loosened  my  talking  ap- 
paratus, for  I  could  speak  with  less  difficulty 


immediately.  The  change  was  so  great  that 
every  one  who  knew  me  remarked  it.  I  re- 
peated the  remedy  every  five  or  six  days  for 
a  month,  and  then  at  longer  intervals  until 
cured." 


The  "textbook  law"  of  Wisconsin, 
passed  by  the  state  general  assembly  last 
winter,  permits  the  qualified  electors  of  any 
school  district,  or  of  any  town  in  which  the 
township  systeni  of  school  government  has 
been  adopted  by  a  legal  vote,  and  the  board 
of  aldermen  or  board  of  trustees  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  village,  by  ordinance  or 
resolution,  to  authorize  school  boards  to  pur- 
chase text-books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  such  text-books  to  be  public  prop- 
erty, and  to  be  loaned  to  pupils  under  ap- 
propriate conditions  and  restrictions.  The 
V^isconsin  Journal  of  Education  approves  of 
the  system  of  free  text-books,  and  says  it 
gives  great  satisfaction.  The  Journal  in- 
stances the  following  reasons  for  its  approval 
of  the  law :  The  saving  of  nearly  one-half 
the  original  cost,  the  removal  of  the  last  ex- 
ception to  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
schools,  the  economical  use  of  books  by  suc- 
cessive classes,  the  less  frequent  changes 
when  school  boards  have  the  responsibility 
of  purchasing  and  caring  for  public  prop- 
erty (instead  of  merely  dictating  what  others 
shall  purchase  and  care  for),  the  absolute 
uniformity  secured  to  the  extent  that  is 
really  essential,  and  the  full  and  prompt 
equipment  of  the  schools  with  books  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  "  These  and  other 
great  and  manifest  advantages,"  continues 
Xht  Journal,  *'will  yet  make  free  text-books 
everywhere  the  adjunct  of  free  schools." 

^Teachers'  Institutes  Abroad. — Thesuc- 
cess  of  our  teachers'  institutes  has  won  de- 
served praise  at  home,  and,  better  still,  study 
and  even  imitation  abroad.  The  latest  ap- 
plication of  this  useful  American  idea  to 
foreign  needs  is  in  Italy,  where,  at  Rome, 
a  teachers'  institute  has  been  established  un- 
der the  direct  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Professor  Dalla  Vedora  made 
an  opening  address,  in  which  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  popular  education  as  the  only 
salvation  for  Italy's  future  good  govern- 
ment. But  to  secure  good  public  schools  it 
is  necessary  to  have  good  teachers,  and  to 
give  the  teachers  the  means  of  mutual  help, 
instruction  and  encouragement.  For  this 
purpose  the  Italian  Government  established 
a  library  exclusively  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
with  all  the  books  on  the  subject  of  teach- 
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ing.  There  is  also  to  be  a  collection  of  ap- 
paratus, school  furniture,  and  all  other  ob- 
jects used  in  instruction,  and  this  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  best  kind  of  school- 
houses,  built  with  a  due  regard  to  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  all  the  other  mod- 
ern requirements.  A  teachers*  journal  is  pub- 
lished by  the  institute,  and,  besides  official 
notices,  it  gives  elaborate  articles  on  all  sub- 
jects affecting  school  interests ;  on  the  best 
methods  of  primary  elementary  instruction ; 
on  technical  schools  in  Italy;  on  school 
hours  and  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria  and  France;  on 
school  benches  and  desks,  with  their  rela- 
tions to  spine  diseases,  the  >eye-sight  and 
general  health  of  the  school  children.  These, 
and  other  such  topics,  show  how  useful 
teachers'  institutes  may  be  made  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  proof  of  the  tie  that 
binds  together  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  same  work,  the  Italian  Government  has 
asked  and  received  the  promise  of  the  help  of 
our  National  Department  of  Education  in  col- 
lecting the  latest  works  on  the  subject.  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, will  -receive  and  transmit  to  the 
Italian  Teachers'  Institute  any  books,  pam- 
phlets, papers,  etc.,  that  may  serve  to  show 
the  rate  and  method  of  progress  in  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

While  as  a  people  we  have  much  to  im- 
prove, there  are  certainly  many  things  in 
which  we  have  cause  to  feel  an  honest  na- 
tional pride.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  relates  the  following  pleasing 
incident.  We  are,  indeed,  "  all  common 
people." 

Those  who  are  least  acquainted  with  American 
ways  and  American  character  were  particularly  im- 
pressed with  th%  marked  respectability  of  the  crowd 
that  came  tpgether  yesterday.  Standing  in  the  diplo- 
matic section  of  the  grand  stand,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  vast  sea  of  well-dressed  men  and  women 
who  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  what  was  better, 
with  evident  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Thomas  orchestra  and  the  grand 
chorus,  a  member  of  the  German  Commission,  who 
has  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  ^America,  said  to  me, 
in  amazement :  "  But  in  my  life  I  have  never  seen 
so  many  of  the  better  classes  assembled  at  one  time. 
"We  have  very  mistaken  notions  of  you  Americans." 
Then  after  a  moment's  pause  he  continued  :  "  One 
thing  I  wonder  at,  however.  You  talk  so  much  about 
your  liberality  to  all  classes,  why  have  you  to-day 
excluded  all  the  poor  people  ?  In  this  crowd  I  see 
nobody  but  the  rich  and  very  well-dressed."  I  as- 
sured him — as  was  the  fact — that  men  and  women 
from  all  classes  were  well  represented  in  the  throng. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  The  multitude  was  made 
up  of  all  kinds  of  people.  Rich  men  and  women  there 
were  in  plenty,  but  there  were  also  workmen  and 


working  women ;  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  black- 
smiths, clerks  and  salesmen,  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
ministers,  bricklayers  and  farmers  and  manufactur- 
ers, all  were  mingled  together  in  the  good  American 
fashion.  When  this  became  clear  to  my  German 
acquaintance  he  was  almost  beside  himself  with  as- 
tonishment "  What,"  said  he  "  those  well-dressed 
women  are  not  all  rich  ladies ;  and  among  those 
men,  all  with  cloth  coats,  there  are  many  farmers, 
stone-masons,  and  cobblers  ?  But,  Mein  Herr^  where 
are  your  common  people,  your  peasants  ?  "  "  We 
are  all  common  people,"  I  replied,  "  and  we  have 
no  peasants."  Again  the  gentleman  looked  at  that 
American  crowd,  and  continued  to  do  so,  shaking 
his  head  in  amazement  and  muttering  at  intervals  : 
"  Der  lieber  Himmel,  what  a  country !  A  hundred 
thousand  people  in  a  crowd  and  not  one  peasant  I " 


DISPLAYS  OF  OTHER  STATES. 


THE  engagements  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Journal  on  the  Centennial  Grounds, 
have  been  such  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  no 
more  than  to  pass  hastily  through  the  educa- 
tional departments  of  the  several  states.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  the  materials  on  hand 
in  none  of  them  were  fully  in  place ;  but 
enough  was  seen  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  State  educational  exhibit 
on  the  ground  that  will  not  well  repay  a 
visit,  and  so  far  as  it  is  proper,  we  shall  in- 
sist that  every  Pennsylvanniasuperintendent 
and  teacher  shall  enrich  his  professional 
knowledge  by  spending  some  time  in  the 
study  of  each  of  them.  Some  special  excel- 
lence will  be  found  in  every  one,  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  We  propose  to  point 
these  out,  as  well  as  to  give  some  description 
of  the  whole,  in  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  in 
The  Journal  during  the  Exposition  ;  but  all 
who  possibly  can,  should  see  these  interest- 
ing exhibits  for  themselves.  And  right  here 
we  cannot  but  express  the  deep  regret  we 
feel,  that  all  the  material  relating  to  educa- 
tion was  not  displayed  together  in  one  build- 
ing. One  could  have  been  filled  larger  than 
the  Horticultural  Hall.  As  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can nation  will,  in  good  measure,  lose  the 
great  opportunity  afforded  it  by  the  Exposi- 
tion of  showing  foreigners  the  nature,  growth 
and  results  of  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  hunt 
up  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  educational 
display,  or  receive  that  impression  from  it 
which  they  would  have  done  if  presented  as 
a  whole.  We  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
educational  question  the  great  mistake  of  the 
Centennial  authorities.  More  will  be  said 
hereafter  on  this  subject. 

To  those  who  desire  to  visit  the  several 
state  displays  we  have  nothing  further  to 
add  at  this  time  except  that  they  will  find 
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the  display  of  Massachusetts  in  a  gallery 
over  the  east  entrance  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing; those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Maryland,.  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  some  other  states  in  a 
gallery  over  the  South  entrance  of  the 
Main  Building;  Cornell  University,  the 
Polytechnic  College,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  institutions  have  exhibits  in  Machin- 
ery Hall ;  and  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
material  collected  by  Gen.  Eaton,  is  displayed 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Building.  The  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Hall,  it  is  now  pretty  well  known,  is 
located  on  the  Lansdowne  drive,  a  little 
north-west  of  the  Art  Gallery. 


DISPLAYS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 


A  NUMBER  of  foreign  nations  have  inter- 
esting educational  exhibits  at  the  Centen- 
nial. As  yet,  they  are  hardly  in  a  condition 
for  study,  but  even  now  they  can  be  visited 
with  profit.  In  a  few  davs  more  thev  will 
be  altogether  in  place.  Full  notices  of  them 
shall  appear  in  The  youmal  in  due  time. 

The  foreign  nations  whose  educational  ex- 
hibits we  have  glanced  at,  are  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  whose  display  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  ground  ;  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Japan. 
There  may  be  others.  The  exhibit  of  Japan 
is  quite  large  and  very  creditable.  How 
this  **  half-civilized  "  country,  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  it,  would  have 
shamed  Pennsylvania  had  we  done  nothing ! 
We  made  a  narrow  escape  from  a  disgrace 
that  would  have  clung  to  us  for  the  next 
century. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  will  convene  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Baltimore  Md.,  July  loth, 
for  a  three  days'  session.  Among  papers 
and  reports  presented  will  be  the  following : 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  Response  by 
the  President.     Annual  address  of  the  President. 

2.  The  Demand  of  the  New  Century  upon  the 
American  Common  School ;  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Spifingiield,  Mass. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States — 
their  Past,  Present  and  Future,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Edwards,  late  President  of  the  Stote  Normal  Univer- 
lity,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


4.  The  Country  School  Problem,  by  Professor 
Edward  Olney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

?.  The  Moral  element  in  Primary  Education,  by 
Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

6.  Educational  Terminology  and  School  Grades, 
by  Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Chica};o,  111. 

7.  Report  on  Course  of  Study  from  Primary  School 
to  University,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent 
Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

8.  Report  on  the  School  Work  of  the  World  as 
represented  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  by  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Report  on  Practice  Schools;  Miss  D.  A. 
Lathrop,  City  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  Three  Important  Considerations  for  our  Pro- 
fession :  I.  What  is  a  School  ?  2.  What  are  its 
Rights  and  Duties?  3.  Some  Consequences  from 
the  above ;  President  J.  H.  Hoose,  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland  New  York. 

3.  Relations  of  Normal  Schools  to  Other  Schools ; 
President  J.  Baldwin,  State  Normal  School,  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo. 

4.  Professional  Course  of  Study  for  Normal 
Schools ;  Professor  John  Ogden,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

5.  What  may  Normal  Schools  do  to  form  Right  ' 
Habits  of  Thought  and  Study  in  their  Pupils  ;   Prof. 
C.  A.  Morey,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

6.  Methods  of  Professional  Training  in  Normal 
Schools ;  Principal  J.  W.  Dickinson,  State  Normal 
School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  Kindergarten,  with  Illustrations  ;  Hon.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
Connecticut. 

2.  How  Shall  we  train  our  Primary  Teachers ; 
Supt.  John  Hancock,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

3.  Text  Books  Adapted  to  our  Modem  System  of 
Education;  James  Cruikshank,  L.L.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

4.  Paper  by  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

5.  Practical  Aspects  of  Object  Teaching;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Education ;  Wm.  J.  Davis, 
Editor  Home  and  School^  Louisville,  Ky. 

7.  Report  on  Art  Education;  Jcfcn  Y.  Cuyler, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chn.  Com. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

1 .  Opening  Address ;  President  S.  R.  Thompson* 
Nebraska. 

2.  The  Industrial  Exlucation  of  Women;  Hon. 
Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  Superiatendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, California. 

3.  Instruction  in  Manual  Arts  in  Connection  with 
Scientific  Studies ;  Prof.  Manly  Miles,  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University. 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  Larger  Propor- 
tion of  Eklucated  Labor  among  our  Producing  and 
Manufacturing  Classes  ;  Prof.  William  C.  Russell, 
Cornell  University,  New  York. 

5.  How  Far  should  Industrial  Schools  engage  in 
the  attempt  to  extend  the  Limits  of  Science  by  Ex- 
periment or  otherwise ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

6.  Drawing  as  an  Element  of  Advanced  Industrial 
Education ;  C.  B.  Stetson,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  B. — Authors  of  papers  and  reports  will  please 
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bear  in  mind  that  brevity  is  the  existing  rule  of  the 
Assocration. 

The  following  Hotels  will  entertain  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  the  reduced  rates 
stated  :  The  Carrolton  and  Barnum's,  I3.00 
per  day ;  the  Eutaw,  I2.50  per  day ;  the  St. 
Clair,  and  Howard  House,  |2.oo  per  day. 
The  railroad  fares  will  beat  the  same  rate  as 
to  persons  visiting  the  Centennial  exhibition 
at  Philadelphia. 

TRUANCY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


WE  have  before  us  the  first  report  of 
Alexander  M.  Stanton,  Esq.,  Super- 
intendent of  Truancy  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Truancy  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  compulsory  educational  law  passed 
in  1874.  As  stating  the  results  of  an  earnest 
effort  to  bring  absent  children  into  school 
in  a  great  city,  Mr.  Stanton's  brief  report 
possesses  great  interest,  and  we  shall  make 
free  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
and  the  school  authorities  of  the  cities  of 
this  state. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  assisted  by  eleven  regular 
agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hunt  up  the 
trtiants  in  their  respective  districts  and  re- 
turn them  to  school.  When  other  efforts 
fail  they  arrest  them  and  take  them  into 
court.  The  agents  meet  twice  a  week  at  the 
office  of  the  superintendent.  In  addition 
to  the  agents  regularly  employed  as  truant 
officers,  special  details  of  policemen  were 
at  times  sent  out  to  assist  them.     He  says : 

The  delicate  and  arduous  duties  of  the  agents  call 
for  much  care  and  discretion  in  their  discharge. 
They  have  frequently  to  investigate  cases  requiring 
some  skill  in  their  management,  as  in  the  hasty  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  the  child  is  often  classified  as  a 
truant,  when,  in  fact,  the  parent  is  at  fault,  or  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  prevent  the  child's  attendance 
at  school.  ' 

The  causes  of  absence  are  numerous,  and  as  the 
agents  cannot  always  accept  the  representations  of 
the  child  as  valid,  they  must  visit  the  parent  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  cause,  relying  upon  their  own 
judgment  to  arrive  at  a  just  concluaion.  They  are 
thus  often  led  into  abodes  of  wretchedness  and 
crime,  and  it  is  here  that  they  have  to  exercise  no 
ordinary  judgment  and  discretion.  Drunkenness, 
the  parent  of  vice  and  misery,  often  baffles  their 
efforts  and  denies  their  authority.  The  work  of  the 
agents  is  various,  and  the  results  not  always  visible. 
They  are  called  upon  by  both  teacher  and  parent  to 
reprimand  and  warn  children  who  are  inclined  to 
truancy,  or  who  have  been  disorderly  in  their  con- 
duct. Frequent  changes  in  the  residences  of  children, 
and  the  search  after  those,  who  when  found  are  dis- 
covered to  be  over  or  under  the  age  prescribed  by 
law,  consumes  much  of  their  available  time. 


In  other  cases  the  child,  warned  by  companions  of 
their  intended  visit,  is  found  to  have  returned  to 
school ;  this,  though  not  apparently  the  consequence 
of  the  agent's  work,  is,  nevertheless,  accomplished 
by  it.  In  some  instances,  frequent  visits,  much  time, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  moral  suasion  are  required  to 
induce  the  child  to  attend  school. 

Much  time  is  also  consumed  in  frequent  visits  to 
school  and  domicil  in  search  of  information,  and 
"out  at  work"  is  frequently  the  reply  to  the  oft- 
repeated  search  after  the  parents,  while  the  child  is 
probably  "  running  around  "  unknown  to*them  who 
suppose  it  to  be  in  school. 

The  result  of  all  these  visits  shows  inadequately 
the  amount  of  effort  and  time  bestowed,  and  as  the 
districts  of  some  of  the  agents  cover  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  much  patience  must  be  used  and  plod- 
ding work  done. 

Instances  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  the  law,  or  the  efforts  of  the  agents,  are  extremely 
rare ;  but  rather  do  they  regard  them  as  welcome 
visitors  and  valuable  auxiliaries;  their  authority  and 
suasion  being  eamesly  solicited  for  the  reformation 
of  the  child.  Not  unfrequenlly  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  the  missionary  work  of  relieving  destitution  by 
enlisting  aid  of  th«  charitably  disposed,  to  provide 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  the  deserving. 
While  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  respect  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  yet  some  good  has  resulted  from  their 
efforts;  their  kindness  and  encouragement  to  the 
parents  and  children  popularizing  the  law  with  the 
people. 

When  kind  endeavors  have  failed,  then,  and  then 
only,  is  the  aid  of  the  law  invoked,  and  the  child 
brought  into  court. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  done  among  truants  and 
absentees  from  school : 


Total  number  of  cases  investigated  .  10,189 

No.  of  children  kept  home  by  parents, 

"  "  "  sickness, 

"  ««  "  poverty. 
No.  of  children  whose  residence  could 
not  be  found 


Total  number  not  classed  as  truants. 
No.  truants  returned  to  school .... 
No.  habitual  truants  returned  to  school. 
No.  non-attendants  placed  in  school  . 
No.  children  withdrawn  from  school  . 
No.  destitute  children  supplied  with 
clothing,  and  thereby  enabled  to  at- 
tend school  

No.  children  committed  to   the  Com- 
missioners of  Charites  and  Corrcc- 


No.  children  committed  to  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents    16 

Total  number  placed  in  and  withdrawn  from 
school  


2,279 

1,520 

506 

1,690 


2,015 

587 
1,121 

385 


26 


5,995 


Total  . 


4,194. 
10,189 


Under  the  operation  of  this  system  the 
number  of  children  registered  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  in  the  year  from  106,- 
546  to  112,732,  and  the  aVerage  attendance 
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from  93,825  to  100,914.  The  increase  in 
the  industrial  schools  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  1,099.  Some  of  this  increase  is  of 
course  attributable  to  the  natural  increase  of 
population.  The  superintendent  recom- 
mends as  necessary  to  make  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  effective — 

1.  That  an  annual  census  of  the  school  children 
be  taken.  ^ 

2.  That  each  child  of  school  age  be  required  to  be 
accounted  for  at  the  public  school  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  truant  school  or  home, 
to  l>e  under  management  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

As  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
homes  for  friendless  children  has  pressed 
itself  very  strongly  upon  the  school  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  quote  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  similar  institutions  in  New  York. 

Much  as  I  am  opposed  to  multiplication  of  public 
institutions,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  every  dictate  of 
humanity,  and  every  consideration  for  the  educational 
interests  of  this  city,  demand  tlft  establishment  of 
some  institution,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the 
reformation  of  those  who,  through  utter  neglect,  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  without  any 
salutary  control,  to  become  the  pests  of  society,  and 
eventually  the  inmates  of  our  poor-houses  and  prisons. 

If  education  has  any  power  to  lessen  pauperism 
and  crime,  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitting  that 
those  to  whose  care  has  been  con6ded  the  sacred  duty 
of  educating  the  people,  should  allow  no  considera- 
tion to  stand  in  the  way  of  conferring  upon  society 
so  great  a  benefit. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  provide  means  for  the  education  of  all  children, 
and  while  giving  that  care  and  attention  which  is 
eminently  just  and  proper  to  the  establishment  of 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  highest  order,  the  neces- 
sit}'  that  exists  of  providing  a  place  for  those  who 
should,  but  who  will  not  attend  school,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Unfortunately  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
force the  stem  provisions  of  the  law  against  them, 
but  while  doing  so  we  should  ever  be  mindful  that 
the  aim  is  reformation  and  not  punishment.  They  are 
guilty  of  no  crime,  they  are  as  much  sinned  against 
as  sinning,  and  no  stigma  should  ever  be  placed  upon 
them  by  sending  them  to  a  penal  institution.  What 
higher  end  can  be  attained,  what  nobler  object  be 
accomplished,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our 
school  system,  than  to  assist  in  the  reformation  of 
the  unhappy  outcast,  before  all  the  better  instincts  of 
his  nature  are  crushed  and  smothered  beneath  the 
load  of  vice  and  infamy  that  surrounds  him? 

That  there  exists  a  necessity  for  such  a  school  and 
home  cannot  be  denied  if  we  examine  the  records 
of  the  police  courts.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  brought  before 
the  police  magistrates  during  the  past  year,  charged 
with  every  species  of  juvenile  crime !  Save  the 
juvenile  offenders;  turn  their  active,  energetic  minds 
into  new  channels ;  blot  from  their  memories  the  de- 
grading past,  by  placing  before  them  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  you  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  misery  and 
crime. 

The  education  of  bootblacks,  newsboys,  and 
juvenile  venders  of  Wares,  is  also  a  subject  that  calls 
for  your  careful  consideration. 


I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  induce  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  pass  a 
Minor  License  Ordinance,  prohibiting  minors  from 
engaging  in  the  occupation  of  boot-blacking,  news- 
paper selling  or  vending  of  wares,  without  a  license, 
the  consideration  given  for  the  license  being  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  attend  school 
for  at  least  two  hours  during  each  school  day  of  the 
school  year.  There  are  daily  to  be  found  nomben 
of  bootblacks,  newsboys  and  venders  of  wares  loiter- 
ing on  the  streets  and  congregating  about  the  comers, 
engaged  in  «*  pitching  "  or  •«  matching  "  pennies,  and 
other  demoralizing  pastimes,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  many  children,  who  by  their  example  are  induced 
to  absent  themselves  from  school.  Since  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  education  law  the  number 
following  these  occoupations,  I  am  informed  by  the 
agents  of  tmancy,  has  increased  very  greatly.  These 
occupations  are  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the  law, 
and  it  is  found  impossible  to  compel  the  attendance 
at  school  of  children  professing  to  be  so  occupied,  it 
being  held  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  "  lawful  oc- 
cupation.'' 

Could  these  occupations  be  made  subject  to  a 
minor  license  law,  those  engaged  in  them  could  be 
brought  under  the  proper  restraint  and  control. 
Those  who,  in  violation  of  their  agreement  absented 
themselves  from  school,  would  forfeit  their  license, 
and  should  they  be  found  plying  their  trades  without 
a  license,  will  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law,  "  wandering  about  the  streets  and 
public  places  without  any  lawful  occupation,  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance." 

Rooms  might  be  appropriated  in  some  of  the 
school  buildings  of  the  city  adjacent  to  those  quarters 
of  it  where  such  children  "most  do  congregate," 
and  a  few  additional  teachers  appointed  to  instruct 
this  class. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  Dumber  of 
them  cannot  speak  the  English  language,  and  of 
those  that  can  few  read  it,  I  feel  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  correct  so  great  an  evil.  The 
slight  additional  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  this  plan  would  be  more  than  amply 
repaid. 

Thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Tmant  Home,  and  of  schools  for  children  holding 
such  Minor  Licenses  as  I  have  suggested,  will  re- 
sult in  lasting  benefits  to  society,  and  greatly  increase 
the  scope  and  usefulness  of  our  public  school  system,  I 
earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  your  consideration. 


COLONEL  PAUL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOL- 
DIERS' ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  state  of  Pefinsylvania  has  gathered  into 
schoob  and  homes  8,500  children  orphaned  by 
the  casualties  of  the  late  civil  war,  fed,  clothed,  in- 
stmcted  and  cared  for  them  at  a  cost  of  over  ^5,000,- 
000.  The  story  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  re- 
sults of  this  grand  scheme  ol  benevolence  was  des* 
tined  sooner  or  later  to  be  told  in  all  its  details ;  but 
it  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  work  should  ap- 
pear during  this  Centennial  year,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged not  only  in  looking  back  at  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  hundred  years,  but  in  estimating  the 
extent  and  value  of  our  present  achievements  and 
scanning  the  horizon  of  the  future  to  discern  the  great 
tasks  that  may  be  there  looming  up  upon  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  test  our  strength  as  a  people.    At  this  op- 
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portune  time  comes  into  our  hands  a  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools,  by  James  Z. 
Paul,  chief  clerk  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Department f 
at  Harrisburgy  Pa.  For  the  advanced  sheets  of'the 
book  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Claxton,  Remsen 
and  HafTelfinger,  the  publishers. 

Col.  Paul  is  a  proper  person  to  write  the  book.  A 
Pennsylvanian,  a  soldier,  a  fair  scholar  and  a  diligent 
searcher  alter  truth,  for  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  the  orphan  school  department  as  its  chief  clerk, 
it  is  clear  that  the  grateful  task  he  hafi  undertaken 
could  not  have  fallen  into  l^etter  or  more  competent 
hands. 

The  book  itself  is  a  detailed  history  of  the  whole 
work,  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time.  It  tells 
what  has  been  done,  why  it  was  done  and  how,  and 
gives  due  credit  to  the  men  and  women  who  did  it. 
No  soldier  can  read  the  story  without  feeling  his 
blood  thrill  as  on  a  day  of  battle,  but  with  a  different 
emotion ;  no  Pennsylvanian  can  read  it  without  evok- 
ing God's  blessing  upon  the  grand»  old  state  that  was 
brave,  and  just  and  generous  enough  to  undertake  a 
task,  the  like  of  whicti  was  never  before  or  anywhere 
else  attempted. 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings 
of  the  school  buildings  and  portraits  of  those  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  enterprise.  We  exp$:ct 
the  book  to  have  a  large  sale.  No  library  in  the 
state,  public  or  private,  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and 
thousands  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens  will  feel  it  a 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  children  to  possess  a 
copy. 
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IF  a  pupil  has  missed  a  lesson  through  absence  or 
failure,  and  you  require  him  to  make  it  up,  do  not 
Slight  it.  Be  so  minute  and  particular  that  he  will 
thereafter  prefer  to  prepare  himself  for  the  regular 
recitation. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  require  those  who  fail  in 
a  spelling  exercise  to  remain  after  the  class  is  dis- 
missed and  spell  in  turn  the  words  they  have  missed. 

In  mathematics,  the  time  is  not  lost  which  is  given 
to  neatness  and  completeness  in  written  work.  When 
numbers  are  concrete,  always  write  the  unit.  Never 
sufifer  a  false  equation  to  stand  upon  the  black-board. 

Are  your  pupils  eye-servants  ?  Are  not  you  an 
eye-servant,  too  ?  Do  you  ever  read  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  by  stealth  ?  Do  you  ever  munch  an  apple 
behind  your  desk  ?  Do  you  ever  write  letters  in  time 
which  should  be  given  to  yoar  pupils  ?  Do  you  ever 
seek  to  conceal  your  dependence  upon  a  **  key  V 
Do  you  ever  assume  unwonted  activity  when  the 
trustee  visits  school  ?  Then  why  expect  less  of  your 
pupils  ?  Only  sincerity  can  evoke  and  sustain  sin- 
cerity. 

There  are  persons  who  will  sit  by  a  teacher's  desk 
and  see  classes  come  up  one  by  one,  listless,  indiffer- 
ent, apathetic ;  see  them  go  back  one  by  one,  aroused, 
interested,  enthusiastic ;  and  then  go  away  to  com- 
ment on  the  ease  with  which  the  teacher  earns  his 
wages.  They  are  too  dull  to  comprehend  that  the 
mental  vitality  these  scores  of  pupiJs  took  on  in  their 
hall-hour  recitations  was  wrung  out  of  the  teacher  as 
water  is  wrung  from  a  rag.    The  true  teacher  learns 


what  Christ  meant  when  He  felt  the  touch  of  the 
woman,  and  knew  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him. 
He  feels  himself  drained,  day  after  day,  of  his  nervous 
energy.  Only  by  satisfying  rest  out  of  school  hours, 
and  by  enthusiastic  observance  of  vacations,  can  he 
do  his  duty  at  once  to  his  scholars  and  to  himself. 
Good  work  demands  good  wages  and  the  pay  should 
be  such  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  needed  rest. 

Teachers  are  notoriously  poor  business  men.  Do 
they  not  rather  pride  themselves  upon  it  ?  "1  hate 
to  put  in  new  books,"  says  one,  "for  I  never  collect 
hall  what  is  due."  '*I  furnish  my  scholars  with  sta- 
tionery for  convenience,"  says  another,  "but  it  costs 
me  half  what  I  pay  out.  I  don't  like  to  dun  a  pupil." 
"  We  have  six  hundred  dollars  due  on  tuition,"  says 
another,  "  but  it's  slow  pay.  I'm  no  skinflint  of  a 
lawyer."  "  That  clock  was  bought  with  money  the 
scholars  subscribed,"  says  another,  "  but  very  few  of 
them  paid,  and  I  settled  the  bill  myself."  Do  none 
of  these  teachers  suspect  that  they  are  teaching  their 
pupils  to  make  light  of  money  obligations  ?  The 
boy  who  faib  to  pay  for  his  geography  is  learning 
not  to  pay  for  his  groceries,  bye  and  bye.  The  boy 
who  puts  his  name  to  a  subscription  list  without  feel- 
ing bound  by  it,  is  learning  to  disregard  promissory 
notes,  bye  and  bye.  The  laxity  in  these  matters 
which  the  teacher  attributes  to  his  own  generosity  he 
should  charge  to  his  own  moral  cowardice.  Learning, 
culture,  benevolence,  all  are  desirable ;  but  beneath 
them  should  rest  a  fixed  determination  to  pay  in  every 
business  transaction  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  do  not  neglect  the  continual 
application  of  common-sense.  Too  many  pupils  have 
no  other  test  for  the  accuracy  of  an  answer  than  that 
they  have  done  the  problem  according  to  the  rule. 
If  they  make  a  mistake  in  pointing  ofl,  they  will  an- 
nounce the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  as  67^  cents,  or 
167.50  as  readily  as  $6.75.  Such  arithmetical  train- 
ing is  for  business  purposes  valueless.  The  ability 
to  make  a  close  off-  hand  estimate  is  worth  more  than 
skill  in  elaborate  processes,  and  should  be  employed 
from  the  first  as  a  constant  correction  of  the  latter. 
A  New  York  teachers'  institute  assembled  in  a  court 
room  sixty  feet  square  was  asked  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  carpeting  three  fourths  of  a  yard  wide 
it  would  take  to  cover  it.  The  answers  given  varied 
from  20  yards  to  12,000.  Of  course  your  class 
wouldn't  blunder  so ;  but  suppose  you  experimeat 
with  them  a  little. — School  Bulletin. 


HINTS  TO  PUPILS. 


THE  following  general  suggestions  from  Parish's 
Manual  of  School  Duties,  to  pupils  "on  first  en- 
tering school,"  are  equally  good  for  all  the  years  of 
school  life : 

I.  Resolve,  on  being  received  as  a  member  of  this 
school,  to  cheerfully  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  teachers,  and  faithfully  perform  every  duty  as- 
signed vou. 

,  2.  Always  manifest  and  cultivate  a  kind  and  ac- 
commodatimg  spirit  toward  schoolmates,  and  respect 
toward  Heachers. 

3.  At  all  times  let  the  school-room  be  regarded  as 
sacred  to  study  and  mental  improvement. 

Never  indulge  in  rudeness,  childish  trifling,  loud 
and  boisterous  speaking,  or  anything  that  would  be 
considered  unbecoming  in  genteel  company. 

4.  Resolve,  To  lend  your  influence  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  improve  the  school  and  elevate  its 
character. 
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DEPORTMENT. 

Maxim — "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hear- 
ers only." 

Remarks. — It  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  education 
to  correct  bad  habits  and  obtain  good  ones,  to  culti- 
vate good  manners,  and  learn  to  conduct  yourself 
with  propriety  on  all  occasions,  as  to  be  familiar 
with  the  studies  pursued  in  school.  Read  carefully, 
and  remember  the  following  particulars : 

STILLNESS. 

1.  On  entering  the  school  pass  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble to  your  seat,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  gently, 
and  avoid  making  unnecessary  noise  with  your  feet 
in  crossing  the  room. 

2.  Take  out  books,  slate,  etc.,  from  your  desk  with 
care,  and  lay  them  down  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  heard.  Avoid  making  a  custling  noise  with  pa- 
pers, or  noisily  turning  over  the  leaves  of  books. 
Never  let  the  marking  of  a  pencil  on  your  slate  be 
heard. 

3.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  quiet  while  engaged 
in  study,  or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  them,  do  it 
without  noise. 

4.  In  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  observe 
whether  your  are  moving  quietly.  Take  special  care 
if  you  wear  thick  shoes  or  boots,  or  if  they  are  made 
of  squeaking  leather. 

5.  Avoid  the  awkward  and  annoying  habit  of  mak- 
ing a  noise  with  the  lips  while  studying. 

6.  Scuffling,  striking,  pushing,  or  rudeness  of  any 
kind,  must  never  be  practiced  under  any  circum- 
stances within  the  school  building. 

PROMPTNESS. 

1.  Be  punctual  at  school.  Be  ready  to  regard 
every  signal  without  delay.  To  commence  at  once 
when  study  hour  begins.  To  give  immediate  and  un- 
divided attention  when  the  teacher  addresses  you, 
either  individually,  with  the  class,  or  with  the  whole 
school. 

2.  On  appearing  in  the  school  room  after  an  ab- 
sence from  one  or  more  exercises,  your  first  duty  is 
to  give  an  excuse,  specifying  the  time  and  cause  of 
the  absence. 

NEATNESS. 

Maxim, — "A place  ioxeuery things  and  everything 
in  its  place, ^^ 

Remarks. — The  habit  of  observing  neatness  and 
order  should  be  cultivated  as  a  virtue. 

1.  Let  your  shoes  or  boots  be  cleaned  at  the  door- 
steps.    Always  use  the  mat,  if  wet,  muddy,  or  dirty. 

2.  Never  suffer  the  floor  under  your  desk,  or  the 
aisles  around  it  to  be  littered  with  papers,  or  anything 
else  dropped  on  it. 

3.  Avoid  spitting  on  the  floor;  it  is  a  vulgar,  filthy 
habit. 

4.  Marking  or  writing  on  the  desks,  walls,  or  any 
part  of  the  building  or  school  premises,  with  pencils, 
chalk,  or  other  articles,  manifests  a  bad  taste  or  a 
vicious  disposition  to  deface  and  destroy  property. 
None  but  a  vicious,  reckless,  or  thoughtless  person 
will  do  it. 

5.  Knives  must  never  be  used  in  cutting  anything 
on  a  desk. 

6.  Particular  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid 
spilling  ink  anywhere  in  the  school  building. 

7.  .Let  your  books,  etc.,  be  always  arranged  in  a 
neat  and  convenient  order  in  your  desk,  or  upon  it. 

8.  Be  ambitious  to  have  every  part  of  your  school 
in  so  neat  and  orderly  a  condition  that  visitors  may 
be  favorably  impressed  with  this  trait  of  your  char- 
acter. 


,  %m\  %ht^<\m. 


A  COURTEOUS  MOTHER. 


DURING  the  whole  of  one  of  last  summer's 
hottest  days,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  seated 
in  a  railway  car  near  a  mother  and  four  childrqi, 
whose  relations  with  each  other  were  so  beautiful 
that  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  was  quite  enough 
to  make  one  forget  the  discomforts  of  the  journey. 

It  was  plain  that  they  were  poor ;  their  clothes  were 
coarse  and  old,  and  had  been  made  by  inexperienced 
hands.  The  mother's  bonnet  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  condemned  the  whole  party  on  any 
of  the  world's  thoroughfares.  I  remembered  after- 
ward, with  shame,  that  I  myself  had  smiled  at  the 
first  sight  of  its  antiquated  ugliness;  but  her  face 
was  one  which  it  gave  you  a  sense  of  rest  to  look 
upon — it  was  so  earnest,  tender,  true  and  strong.  It 
had  little  comeliness  of  shape  or  color  in  it — it  was 
thin  and  pale;  she  was  not  young;  she  had  worked 
hard ;  had  evidently  been  much  ill ;  but  I  have  seen 
few  faces  which  gave  me  such  pleasure.  I  think  she 
was  the  wife  of  a  poor  clergyman ;  and  I  think  that 
clergyman  must  be  one  of  the  Lord's  best  watchmen 
of  souls.  The  children — two  boys  and  two  girls — 
were  all  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  youngest 
could  not  speak  plainly.  They  had  had  a  rare  treat ; 
they  had  been  visiting  the  mountains,  and  they  were 
talking  over  all  the  wonders  they  had  seen  with  a 
glow  of  enthusiastic  delight  which  was  to  be  envied. 
Only  a  word-for  word  record  would  do  justice  to 
their  conversation;  no  description  could  give  any 
idea  of  it — so  free,  so  pleasant,  so  genial,  no  inter- 
ruptions, no  contradictions ;  and  the  mother's  part 
borne  all  the  while  with  such  equal  inte/est  and 
eagerness  that  no  one  not  seeing  her  face  would 
dream  that  she  was  any<other  than  an  elder  sister. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  many  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  deny  requests,  and 
to  ask  services,  especially  from  the  eldest  boy ;  but 
no  young  girl,  anxious  to  please  a  lover,  could  have 
done  either  with  a  more  tender  courtesy.  She  had 
her  reward;  for  no  lover  could  have  been  more 
tender  and  manly  than  this  boy  of  twelve.  Their 
lunch  was  simple  and  scanty ;  but  it  had  the  grace  of 
a  royal  banquet.  At  the  last  the  mother  produced 
with  much  glee  three  apples  and  an  orange,  of  which 
the  children  had  not  known.  All  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  orange.  It  was  evidently  a  great  rarity.  I 
watched  to  see  if  this  test  would  bring  out  selfishness.  "* 
There  was  a  littjle  silence;  just  the  shade  of  a  cloud. 
The  mother  said :  "How  shall  I  divide  these?  There 
is  one  for  each  of  you  ;  and  I  shall  be  best  off  of  all, 
for  I  expect  big  tastes  from  each  of  you." 

"  O,  give  Annie  the  orange.  Annie  loves  oranges," 
spoke  the  elder  boy,  with  a  sudden  air  of  a  conqueror, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  smallest  and  worst 
apple  himself. 

**  O  yes,  let  little  Annie  have  the  orange,"  echoed 
the  second  boy,  who  was  nine  years  old. 

*•  Yes,  Annie  may  have  the  orange,  because  that 
is  nicer  than  the  apples,  and  she  is  a  lady,  and  her 
brothers  are  gentlemen,"  said  the  mother  quietly. 
Then  there  was  a  merry  contest  as  to  who  should 
feed  the  mother  with  the  largest  and  most  frequent 
mouthfuls;  and  so  the  feast  went  on.'  Then  Annie 
pretended  to  want  apple,  and  exchanged  thin  golden 
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strips  of  oranges  for  bites  out  of  the  cheeks  of  Bald- 
wins ;  and  as  I  sat  watching  her  intently,  she  sud- 
denly fancied  she  saw  longing  in  my  face,  and  sprang 
over  to  me,  holding  out  a  quarter  of  an  orange,  say- 
ing, •*  Don't  you  want  a  taste,  too?'*  The  mother 
smiled,  understandingly,  when  I  said,  <*  No,  I  thank 
you,  dear,  generous  little  girl ;  I  don't  care  about 
oranges." 

At  noon  we  had  a  tedious  interval  of  waiting  at  a 
dreary  station.  We  sat  for  two  hours  on  a  narrow 
platform,  which  the  sun  had  scorched  till  it  smelt  of 
heat.  The  elder  boy— the  little  lover— held  the 
youngest  child,  and  talked  to  her  while  the  tired 
mother  closed  her  eyes  and  rested.  Now  and  then 
he  looked  over  at  her,  and  then  back  to  the  baby*, 
and  at  last  he  said  confidentially  to  me,  (for  we  bad 
become  fast  friends  by  this  time,)  "  Isn't  it  funny  to 
think  that  I  was  ever  so  small  as  this  baby ;  and 
papa  says  that  then  mamma  was  almost  a  little  girl 
herself." 

The  two  other  children  were  toiling  up  and  down 
the  railroad  track,  picking  ox-eyes,  daisies,  buttercups 
and  sorrel.  They  worked  like  beavers,  and  soon  the 
bunches  were  almost  too  big  for  their  hands.  Then 
they  came  running  to  give  them  to  their  mother. 
**  Oh,  dear,"  thought  I,  "how  that  poor,  tired  woman 
will  hate  to  open  her  eyes !  and  she  never  can  take 
those  great  bunches  of  common,  fading  flowers,  in 
addition  to  all  her  bundles  and  bags."  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

**0h,  thank  you,  my  darlings!  How  kind  you 
were !  Poor,  hot,  tired  little  flowers,  how  thirsty  they 
look !  If  they  will  only  try  to  keep  alive  till  we  get 
home,  we  will  make  them  very  happy  in  some  water, 
won't  we  ?  And  you  shall  put  one  bunch  on  papa's 
plate,  and  the  other  one  by  mine." 

Sweet  and  happy  the  weary  and  flushed  little  chil- 
dren stood  looking  up  into  her  face  while  she  talked, 
their  hearts  thrilling  with  compassion  for  the  droop- 
ing flowers  and  with  delight  in  the  giving  of  their  giil. 
Then  she  took  great  trouble  to  get  a  string  and  tie  up 
the  flowers,  and  then  the  train  oame,  and  we  were 
whirling  along  again.  Soon  it  grew  dark  and  little 
Annie's  head^  nodded.  Then  I  heard  the  mother 
say  to  the  elder  boy,  "  Dear,  are  you  too  tired  to  let 
little  Annie  put  her  head  on  your  shoulder  and  take 
a  nap  ?  We  shall  get  home  in  much  better  case  to 
see  papa  if  we  can  manage  to  give  her  a  little  sleep." 
How  many  boys  of  twelve  hear  such  words  as  those 
from  tired,  helpless,  over-burdened  mothers? 

Soon  came  the  city,  the  final  station,  with  iis  bustle 
and  noise.  I  lingered  to  watch  my  happy  family, 
hoping  to  see  the  father.  "  Why,  papa  isn't  there  I " 
exclaimed  one  disappointed  little  voice  after  another. 
•*  Never  mind,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  still  deeper 
disappointment  in  her  own  tone ;  *<  perhaps  he  had 
to  gQ  to  see  some  poor  body  who  was  sick."  In  the 
hurry  of  picking  up  the  parcels  and  the  sleepy  babies, 
the  poor  daisies  and  buttercups  were  left  forgotten 
in  the  corner  of  the  rack.  I  wondered  if  the  mother 
had  not  intended  this.  May  I  be  forgiven  for  an 
injustice!  A  few  minutes  after,  I  passed  the  little 
group  standing  still  just  outside  the  station,  and 
heard  the  mother  say,  "  Oh,  my  darlings,  I  have  for- 
gotten your  pretty  bouquets.  I  am  so  sorry!  I 
wonder  if  I  could  find  them  if  I  went  back.  Will 
you  all  stand  still  and  not  move  from  this  spot  if  I 
go  for  them  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  don't  go,  don't  go.  We  will  get 
you  some  more.     Don't  go,"  cried  all  the  children. 

"  Here  are  your  flowers,  madam/'  said  I.    *'  I  saw 


that  you  had  forgotten  them,  and  I  took  them  as 
mementoes  of  you  and  your  sweet  children."  She 
blushed  and  looked  disconcerted.  She  was  evidently 
unused  to  people,  and  shy  with  all  but  her  children. 
However,  she  thanked  me  sweetly  and  said : 

"  I  was  very  sorry  about  them.  The  children  took 
such  trouble  to  get  them ;  and  I  think  they  will  revive 
in  water.     They  cannot  be  quite  dead." 

"  They  will  never  die !  "  said  I,  with  an  emphasis 
that  went  from  my  heart  to  hers.  Then  all  her  shy- 
ness fled.  She  knew  me,  and  we  shook  hands,  and 
smiled  info  each  other's  eyes  with  the  smile  of  kin- 
dred as  we  parted. 

As  I  followed  on,  I  heard  the  two  children,  who 
were  walking  behind  saying  to  each  other,  "Wouldn't 
that  have  been  too  bad!  Mamma  liked  them  so 
much,  and  we  never  could  have  got  so  many  all  at 
once  again." 

"  Yes  we  could,  too,  next  sunrnier,"  said  the  boy 
sturdily. 

They  are  sure  of  their  "  next  summers,"  I  think, 
all  six  of  those  souls — children  and  mother  and 
father.  They  may  never  again  gather  so  many  ox- 
eyes,  daisies,  and  buttercups  "  all  at  once."  Perhaps 
some  of  the  little  hands  have  already  picked  their 
last  flowers.  Nevertheless,  their  summers  are  cer- 
tain. To  such  souls  as  these,  all  trees,  either  here 
or  in  God's  large  country,  are  Trees  of  Life,  with 
twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  leaves  for  healing ;  and 
it  is  but  little  change  from  the  summers  here,  whose 
suns  burn  and  make  weary,  to  the  summers  there,  of 
which  "  The  Lamb  is  the  light." 

Heaven  bless  them  all,  wherever  they  are ! 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 


LINE  upon  line  is  written  upon  the  duties  which 
children  owe  to  their  parents,  in  almost  every 
paper  and  book  of  miscellany.  But  rarely  do  we 
find  anything  referring  to  the  things  due  the  child. 
Many  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  things  which  are 
calculated  to  make  up  a  quiet,  happy  and  well-regu- 
lated household,  devolve  entirely  upon  the  action  of 
the  child;  or  at  least  the  words  and  manner  of  many 
are  indicative  of  such  a  spirit.  Parents  speak  re- 
piningly  of  the  rudeness,  and  even  complain  of  the 
disobedience,  of  the  "  little  ones,"  wondering  why 
they  are  so  uncouth,  and  why  they  manifest  so  little 
love  and  respect  for  their  father  and  mother — often 
telling  them  that  they  are  shocked  to  hear  so  much 
contention  and  discord— endeavoring  to  draw  before 
their  young  minds  pictures  of  orderly  and  beautiful 
homes,  where  love  and  kindness  govern  all  their 
words  and  deeds. 

But  is  there  not  oftener  than  otherwise  a  funda- 
mental cause  for  all  this,  which  the  parents  have 
failed  to  consider  ?  Have  they  always  been  as  gen- 
tle, kind,  forbearintr  and  forgiving  as  the  tender 
nature  of  the  young  demand  ?  It  they  would  see 
maturing  in  them  the  graces  which  they  now  expect, 
the  example  of  parents  before  their  children  snould 
be  for  each  father  and  mother  an  item  of  momentous 
consideration.  If  the  twining  of  the  vine  be  that  of 
vacillation  and  homeliness,  we  marvel  to  find  the 
tendrils  finely  grown  and  perfect.  So  if  a  child, 
with  its  sensitive  susceptible  faculties,  be  thought- 
lessly or  unkindly  dealt  with,  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  its  wishes,  manifesting  no  sympathy  for 
its  crosses  and  cares,  but  rather  at  all  times  reproving 
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in  a  smarting  tone  any  complaint  the  reliant,  confid- 
ing little  trust  may  make ;  this  must  not  only  be  cruel 
but  surely  it  is  sinful.  Thereby  is  lessened  in  them 
that  confidence  and  respect  for  the  parent  so  essential 
to  its  best  good.  They  each  have  their  individuality 
which  should  be  respected  and  carefully  seen  after. 
Few — indeed,  no  rational  parent — would  want  it 
said  that  his  sons  or  daughters  were  within  themselves 
nothing,  but  were  entirely  dependent  creatures  on 
others*  opinions  and  ideas.  Yet  how  many  in  their 
conduct  towards  their  children  chill  and  check  the 
development  of  this  organ,  not  seeming  conscious  of 
what  they  are  doing — perhaps  are  not — but  that  is 
no  excuse  in  this  progressive  age.  They  have  the 
advantage  ol  knowing,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  know 
enough  of  human  nature,  so  that  if  they  expect  those 
in  their  care  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
instantly  to  leave  what  they  are  earnestly  and  inter- 
estedly engaged  in  to  obey  a  command  from  them 


without  ever  being  willing  to  accept,  "  I  will  in  a 
minute,''  or  **  please  wait  a  little ;"  but  insist  on  in- 
stant obedience;  they  should  know  that  by  so  doing 
they  do  greatly  wrong  their  child ;  their  own  action 
making  the  little  One  irritable  and  wrathful,  feeling 
itself  robbed  of  all  liberty.  Parents  should  not  for- 
get they  owe  as  a  duty  to  their  children  all  that  will 
tend  to  make  the  best  and  most  useful  men  and 
women  of  them;  not  provoking  them  to  wrath.  <'*Tis 
better  far  to  rule  by  love  than  fear."  It  would  be 
hard  for  a  child  not  to  love  and  obey  one  who  was 
ever  constant  and  tender;  and  when  a  child  loves  it 
always  tries  to  please. 

Our  wisest  and  best  men  say  that  the  obligations 
of  parents  are  but  few  less  than  those  of  the  child. 
The  golden  rule,  considered  by  parents  in  connection 
with  the  government  of  their  children,  would  often 
change  or  greatly  modify  their  ideas. 

Cor^  Evening  At  Home, 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ^ 
Harrisburg,  June,   1876.     j 

SUPERINTENDENTS'  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 


THE  written  reports  of  superintendents  for  1876 
will  be  limited  to  three  pages  of  the  printed 
stale  report.  Within  that  space,  it  is  believed 
that  each  superintendent  can  compress  an  ac- 
count sufficiently  tuU  of  the  educational  progress 
made  in  his  county,  city  or  borough  during  the  year, 
and  indicate  the  educational  work  still  remaining 
undone.  All  preliminaries,  generalities  and  long 
descriptions  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  reports 
take  the  form  01  a  few  comprehensive,  pointed  para- 
graphs, giving  only  such  facts  and  making  only  such 
suggestions  concerning  school  atfairs  as  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  friends  ot  education. 

The  statistical  reports  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Every  item  called  for  should  be  given. 
If  not  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  re- 
turned. The  facts  stated  in  the  statistical  report 
should  not  be  repeated  in  the  written  report. 

All  superintendents'  reports  should  be  on  file  in 
this  department  by  the  fiiieenth  of  July. 

PUBLISHING  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 

IN  lieu  of  the  preplexing  mode  of  publishing  the  ac- 
counts of  school  t>oards  required  by  law  for  several 
years  past,  the  Legislature  at  its  late  session  enacted 
a  law  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  publication  of 
the  accounts  and  financial  statements  of  school 
bo^i'ds.''  This  law  is  applicable  to  the  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  and 
must  be  obeyed  by  school  boards.  It  is  as  follows : 
Sfc,  /. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board  of 
school  directors  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this 
Commoi^wealth  annually,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  proper  auditors  a  full 
certified  statement,  itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
papers  and  vouchers  relatftig  to  the  same,  to  be  by 


said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  correct, 
approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes ot  the  board  of  directors  and  in  a  condensed  but 
fully  classified  form  published  by  said  board  in  not 
less  than  ten  written  or  printed  handbills,  to  be  put 
up  in  the  most  public  places  in  the  district,  or,  if 
deemed  prelerabie,  in  the  two  newspapers  of  the 
county  in  which  the  district  is  situated  having  the 
largest  circulation  among  the  citizens  interested,  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties  en- 
joined by  this  act  the  officers  named  therein  shall  be 
considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
into  the  school  tund  of  the  district  in  which  the 
offense  shall  have  been  committed. 

Sec,  2, — That  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of 
school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  required  by  law; 
and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be 
and  they  are  hereby  repealed.  Frovided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  cities  of  the 
first-class. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


no. 


NAME.. 


RESIDENCE. 


1555 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1574 
1575 
1576 


Miss  Sue  Dewalt.  . 
John  Rutledge.  .  . 
S.  C.  Corwin  .  .  . 
Sam'l  Glenn.  .  .  . 
Milton  M.  Todd  .  . 
Miss  A.  McMillin  . 
Miss  Belle  Colbert  . 
O.  L.  Matthews  .  . 
Mrs.  M.  L.  McLure 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Tomblin  . 
Miss  Kate  Miller  . 
Miss  Ada  Tidballo^ 


Manor,  Westmoreland. 
Pittston,  Luiceme  co. 
Rodgersville,  Greene  co. 
Coultersville,  Butler  co. 
Cross  Creek,  Washington 
Woodvillc,  Allegheny  co. 
Butler,  Butler  co. 


Lewisburg,  Union  co. 
Allegheny  City. 


Changes  in  Address. — The  post-office  address  of 
John  M.  Garman,  Superintendent,  of  Juniata  county, 
has  been  changed  to  Miffiintown,  and  that  of  J.  B. 
Whipkey,  Superintendent,  of  Somerset  county,  to 
Berlin,  Pa. 
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CENTENNIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ABOUT  |6oo  have  been  received  since  last  month. 
1 1, 000  or  ;$i,50o  more  would  sufBce  to  cover 
all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Exhibition.  We 
hope  the  good  work  of  subscribing  on  the  part  of 
school  boanis  will  not  stop  until  that  sum  is  in  hand. 

Adams. — Previously  reported,  ;p  1 3.00;  Gettysburg, 
lio.oo.    Total,  $23.00. 

Allegheny. — Previously  reported,  ^^108.95;  Rich- 
land twp.,  ^10.00 ;  Wilkins  twp.,  ;p  10.00;  Lower  St 
Clair,  $10.00.    Total,  % 1 38.95. 

Armstrong, —  Previously  reported,  $15.00;  N. 
Buffalo,  I5. 00 ;  Apollo,  $6.50;  Dayton,  $5.00;  Alle- 
gheny, $5.00.    Total,  $36.50. 

Beaver. — Previously  reported,  $65.50 ;  Independ- 
ence, $5.00;  Rochester,  $10.00.     Total,  $80.50. 

Bedford, — Previously  reported,   $35.00.      Total, 

I3500. 

Berks. — Previously  reported,  $30.00.    Total^  $30. 

Blair. — Previously  reported,  $30.00;  Hollidays- 
burg,  $10.00.    Total,  $40.00.  ^ 

Bradford. — Previously  reported,  $40.00 ;  Towan- 
da,  $10.00.    Total,  $50.00. 

Bucks. — Previously  reported,  $103.00 ;  Plumstead, 
$5.00;  Warrington,  $5.00.    Total,  $1 13.00. 

ButUr.—CXvDXxiTi^  $9.50;  Fairview  bor,,  $14.00, 
and  twp.  $20.00.    Total,  $43.50. 

Cambria. — Previously  reported,  $35.00 ;  MillviUe, 
$10.00.    Total,  $45.00. 

Cameron. — Previously  reported,  $15.00;  Empor- 
ium, Russell  and  Portage,  $9.88;  Cameron  and 
Sterling,  $9.77;  Driftwood  and  Sinnemahonmg, 
$3.76.    Total,  $38.41. 

Carbon, — Previously  reported,  $55.00;  Kidder, 
$10 ;  Mauch  Chunk  twp.,  $142.25.     Total,  $207.25. 

Centre^ — Previously  reported,  $69.75;  unknown 
districts,  $27.60.    Total,  $97.35. 

Chester. — Previously  reported,  $226.88 ;  E.  Nant- 
meal,  $5.00 ;  Uwchlan,  $5.00.    Total,  $236.88. 

Clarion, — Previously  reported,  $28.00;  Perry, 
$10.00.    Total,  $38.00. 

Clearfield, — Previously  reported,  $20.00.  Total, 
$20.00. 

Clinton. — deviously  reported,  $20.    Total,  $20. 

Columbia, — Previously  reported  $20.00.  Total, 
$20.00. 

Crawford. — Previously  reported,  $60.00;  other 
districts,  $18.75;  unknown  district,  $5.00.    Total, 

W3.75. 

Cumberland. — Previously  reported,  $60.00;  Hamp- 
den, $10.00;  Newton,  $5.00.    Total,  $75.00. 

Dauphin, — Previously  reported,  $45.00 ;  L.  Pax- 
ton,  $5.00.    Total,  $50.00. 

Delaware. — Previously  reported,  $145 .00 ;  Chester 
boro.,  $25.00.    Total,  $170.00. 

Erie. — Previously  reported,  $30.00;  Erie  City, 
$25.00.    Total,  $55.00. 

Fayette. — Previously  reported,  $6 1 .  10 ;  Uniontown, 
$10.00;  Redstone,  $5.00.    Total,  $76.10. 

Franklin, — Previously  reported,  $30.00.  Total, 
$30.00. 

Huntingdon, — ^Previously  reported,  $30.00.  Total, 
$30.00. 

Indiana, — Previously  reported,  $25.00;  Indiana 
boro.,  $25.00.    Tptal,  $50.00. 

Jefferson, — Previously  reported,  $5.    Total,  $5. 

Juniata, — Previously  reported ,  $20.      Totol ,  $20. 

Lancaster, — Pr^iously  reported,  $195 . 1 5 .  Total, 
#195.15. 

Lawrence, — Previously  reported,  $20.   Total,  $20. 


Lebanon. — Previously  reported,  $15.60;  Jones- 
town, $5.00.     Total,  $20.00. 

Lehigh. — Previously  reported,  $25.00.  Total,  $25. 

Luzerne. — Previously  reported,  $165.00;  S.  Ab- 
ington,  $5.00;  Kingston  boro,  $5.00;  Dunmore, 
$10.00.    Total,  $185.00. 

Lycoming, — Previously  reported,  $55.00.  Total, 
$55.00. 

McKean. — Previously  reported ,  $  10.     Total,  $  10. 

Mercer. — Previously  reported,  $65.82 ;  Lackawan- 
nock,  $11.85.     Total,  $77.67. 

Mifflin. — Previously  reported,  $15.00.  Total,  $15. 

Monroe. — Previously    reported,    $5.      Total,  $5. 

Montgomery. — Previously  reported,  $95.00;  Abing- 
ton,  $10.00.    Total,  $105.00. 

Montour, — Previously  reported,  $15.73;  Danville, 
$12.00.     Total,  $27.73. 

Northampton. — Previously  reported,  $40.00.  To- 
tal, $40.00. 

Northumberland, -^-VxeviOM&Xj  reported,  $95.00. 
Total,  $95.00. 

Perry. — Previously  reported,  $20.00 ;  Millerstown, 
$7.61.    Total,  $27.61. 

Pike, — Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Blooming 
Grove,  $6.00.     Total,  $11.00. 

Potter. — Previously  reported,  $10.00;  Hebron, 
$5.00.    Total,  $15.00. 

Schuylkill. — Previously  reported ,$  1 90.00 ;  Shenan- 
doah, $20.00;  E.  Norwegian,  $5.00.  Total,  $215.00. 

Somerset, — Previously  reported,  $15.     Total,  $15. 

Susquehanna. — Previously  reported,  $20.00 ;  Har- 
ford, $14.00;  Silver  Lake,  $5.00.     Total,  $39.00. 

Ti'tf^a.— Previously  reported,  $5.00;  Jackson,  $5.00. 
Total,  $10.00. 

Union. — Previously  reported,  $5.00.    Total,  $5.00. 

Venango. — Previously  reported,  $55.      Total,  $55. 

Warren. — Previously  reported,  $30.00.  Total, 
$30.00. 

Washington. — Previously  reported,  $81.55;  Mur- 
docksville,  $5.00;  E.   Bethlehem,  $10.00.    Total, 

$96.55. 

Wayne, — Previously  reported,  $50.00.  Total, 
$50.00. 

Westmoreland. — Previously  reported,  $78.00;  Lud- 
wick,  $5.00;  Adamsburg,  $5.00.     Total,  $88.00. 

York. — Previously  reported,  $47.45 ;  Peachbottom, 
$5.00.     Total,  $52.45. 

Whole  amount  received  to  May  i8th,  $3,553.35. 


ITEMS  FROM  LATE  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Schools  in  rural  districts  all  closed. 

BEAVER.-^Much  of  my  time  this  month  has  been 
given  to  Centennial  work. 

Cameron. — Have  held  several  local  institutes 
during  the  past  month,  which  resulted  in  much  good. 

Chester. — Have  rejected  52  per  cent,  of  all  ap- 
plicants, and  still  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand. 

Dauphin. — The  success  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  winter  was  very  encouraging. 

Juniata. — In  my  last  visit  I  examined  nearly  all 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  found  progress  in 
most  of  them. 

SULLIVAN.—Have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  except  three.  The  teachers  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  are  as  a  class  earnest  in  dieir 
labors. 

Wyoming. — Wages  are  too  low  to  induce  experi- 
enced teachers  to  remain  in  this  county. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay. — By  G. 

Otto    Trevelyatit    Member     of  Parliament    for 

Jiawick  District  of  Burghs,    In  Two  Volumes. 

Vol  I  Pp.:  416,    Vol.  II.  Pp.:  406.  New  York: 

Harper  6*  Brothers. 

This  is  the  republication,  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
of  an  English  work  which  will  be  found  very  inter- 
esting reading  -  by  that  large  class  who  delight  in 
biography,  and  especially  by  those  who  peruse  with 
peculiar  interest  the  biography  of  a  literary  man. 
We  hope  there  are  many  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  among  our  teachers,  who  are  familiar  with 
Lord  Macaulay's  writings,  which  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  models  of  pure  English.  His  famous 
essay  on  Milton  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
finished  writing  we  know,  and  his  ballad  embodying 
the  story  of  the  Roman  Horatius  is,  notwithstanding 
Matthew  Arnold's  deprecatory  criticism,  a  poem  full  of 
genius,as  is  also  the  fine  fragment,"The  Armada."  Mr. 
Trevelyan  traces  the  family  history  as  far  back  as  it  is 
known,  and  describes  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  father 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  in  England,  as  a  man 
who  **  had  eyes  of  his  own  to  look  about  him,  a  clear 
head  for  forming  a  judgment  on  what  he  saw,  and  a 
conscience  which  would  not  permit  him  to  live  other- 
wise than  in  obedience  to  its  mandates.''  One  can- 
not help  regretting  that  his  illustrious  son  did  not 
more  closely  resemble  him  in  the  last  of  these  particu- 
lars ;  but  we  are  unfortunately  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Lord  Macaulay  would,  upon  occasion,  if  he 
did  not  indulge  in  willful  misrepresentation,  at  least 
allow  his  personal  feelings  to  warp  his  judgment, 
and,  after  his  misrepresentations  thence  resulting  had 
been  exposed  so  fuUy  and  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  any  successful  rejoinder,  would 
maintain,  for  years,  a  sullen  silence,  refusing  to  do 
justice  to  the  personage  he  had  slandered.  We  al- 
lude to  his  course  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  this  commonwealth.  We  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  declared  that  in 
his  last  interview  with  Lord  Macaulay,  the  historian 
so  expressed  himself  as  to  leave  Mr.  Dixon  under 
the  impression  that  he  intended  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  the  character  of  William  Penn,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  sullen  silence  was  never  broken,  and 
that  Lord  Macaulay  went  to  his  grave  without  utter- 
ing a  word  of  public  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong 
he  had  committed.  This  was  certainly  a  most  igno- 
ble revenge  to  take  on  the  Quakers  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  in  pursuance  of  their  conscientious  convictions, 
had  been  the  means  of  defeating  him  in  his  candi- 
dacy for  parliament. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  we  repeat  that 
the  lovers  of  biography  will  find  much  entertainment, 
and  not  a  little  instruction  in  these  volumes  edited  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  first  of  the  letters  selected  bear 
the  early  date  of  181 3,  and  were,  of  course,  written 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  boyhood.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  development  of  mind  which  these  letters 
indicate,  to  find  so  young  a  boy,  in  an  epistle  to  his 
mother,  written  in  faultless  English,  quoting  that 
magnificent  old  anonymous  poem, 

"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,*' 
by  way  of  consoling  himself  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
school  where  he  had  been  placed,  it  was  "  not  the 
fashion  to  think." 


It  appears  that  among  the  Macaulays  It  was  th® 
**  habit  to  read  aloud  every  evening."  Among  th® 
authors  read  by  the  youth  at  this  time,  either  in  th^ 
family  circle  or  alone,  we  find  Dante,  Le  Sage* 
Shakespeare  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  One  learns* 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  that  young  Macaulay  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  burlesque  and  ridicule,  and  that 
*•  an  unfortunate  country  squire,"  an  acquaintance  of 
the  family,  "  who  had  a  habit  of  detaining  people  by 
the  button,  and  who  was  especially  addicted  to  the 
society  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,"  was  thus 
extemporaneously  portrayed  by  the  historian  in  a 
gush  of  doggerel  addressed  to  his  sisters : 

His  grace  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton 
Could  not  keep  on  a  single  button. 
As  for  Right  Reverend  John  of  Chester, 
His  waistcoats  open  at  the  breast  are. 
Our  friend  has  filled  a  mighty  trunk 
With  trophies  torn  from  Doctor  Monk, 
And  he  has  really  uttered  foully 
The  vestments  m  Archbishop  Howley. 
No  button  could  I  late  discern  on 
The  garments  of  Archbishop  Vernon, 
And  never  had  his  fingers  mercy 
Upon  the  garb  of  Bishop  Percy  ; 
And  buttons  fly  from  Bishop  Ryder 
Like  corks  that  spring  from  bottled  cider. 

These  letters,  however,  are  by  no  means  exclusive- 
ly occupied  with  matters  merely  personal  and  bio- 
graphical. There  are  many  grave  historical  and 
political  subjects  considered  and  discussed  with  more 
or  less  thoroughness,  and  some  distinguished  litter- 
ateurs  and  politicians  are  treated  in  a  manner  which 
will  surprise  those  readers  whose  opinion  of  them  is 
the  average  public  dictum. 

We  could  go  on  much  further  with  our  extracts 
from  these  volumes,  without,  perhaps,  wearying  the 
reader,  but  our  limits  warn  us  to  bring  this  notice  to 
a  close.  We  do  not  mean  to  **  damn  them  with  faint 
praise''  when  we  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  books 
tound  in  the  averarge  library  are  very  infenor  read- 
ing when  compared  with  this  interesting  record  of 
the  Ufe  and  opmions  of  the  distinguished  essayist  and 
historian. 

Mitchell's  Pennsylvania  Editions. 
The  New  Pruiary  GEOGKK2Wi. —Illustrated  by 
Iwenty  Colored  Maps  and  One  Hundred  Engrav- 
ings. By  S.  Augustus  Mitchell.  Pp.:  100.  J^hila- 
delphia:    J.  H.  Butler  6*    Co.    Pennsylvania 

f\aition. 
YSTEM  OF  MqdkRN  GEOGRAPHY. — For  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Academies.  Illustrated  by  Twenty- 
three  Copperplate  Maps  and  Embellished  with 
Numerous  Engravings.  By  ^  Augustus  Mitchell. 
Large  Quarto.    Pp.:  126.     Philadelphia:  J.  H. 
Butler  &*  Co.     Pennsylvania  Edition. 
Mitchell's  geographies  are  perhaps  more  widely 
known  than  those  of  any  other  author.    They  are 
practical  text-books  that  grow  better  with  each  re- 
vision.    The  arrangement  is  good,  the  text  satisfac- 
tory, the  maps  "  look  like  the  time,"  the  matter  of 
map-drawing  is  well  presented,  the  statistical  tables 
are  revised  from  late  reports,  die  pronouncing  vo- 
cabulary is  complete,  axid  the  classified  lists  of  cities, 
countie^  rivers,  islands,  etc.,  affords  a  good  review 
of  the  whole  subject  of  geography. 

The  publishers,  however,  thinking  the  books  sus- 
ceptible of  still  further  improvement,  have  added  the 
geography    of    Pennsylvania.       For    Pennsylvania 
I  schools  this  is  an  admirable  feature.    <*  Mitchell"  was 
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already  strong  in  the  favorable  regard  of  our  teachers 
and  school  authorities,  but  this  new  departure  will 
serve  to  **  lengthen  cords  and  strengthen  stakes " 
everywhere  throughout  the  state.  The  text  and 
descriptive  matter  for  the  Pennsylvania  edition  were 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  senior  editor  of 
this  journal,  of  whom  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  no  man  knows  Pennsylvania  better,  has 
studied  her  institutions,  her  history,  and  her  immense 
resources  more  carefully,  or  is  better  qualified  for  the 
task  here  undertaken. 

The  Primary  Geography  presents  a  large  double- 
page  map  of  the  state,  and  some  pages  of  illustrated 
text.  The  Modern  Geography  introduces  the  State 
feature  with  a  fine  double-page  map  of  Pennsylvania 
— all  the  counties  located  and  named — the  most  satis- 
factory map  of  the  state  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a 
text-book  in  geography.  This  is  followed  by  sugges- 
tions to  teachers,  questions  on  the  map,  and  six  full 
sized  quarto  pages  of  illustrated  letter-press.  The  varied 
and  multiform  interests  of  the  state  are  judiciously 
presented,  in  order  somewhat  as  follows :  Its  indus- 
tries, resources,  government,  territory,  boundaries, 
extent  and  position,  surface,  river  systems,  outlets  for 
commerce,  soil,  climate,  scenery;  natural  produc- 
tions, mineral,  vegetable  and  animal ;  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, early  European  settlers,  present  inhabitants, 
growth  in  population  and  resources,  cities  and  towns, 
public  improvements ;  governments,  including  those 
of  state,  county  and  township ;  industries,  including 
agriculture,  manufactures,  mining  and  trade,  and 
transportation;  religion,  education,  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Condensed  in  treatment  but  comprehensive  in 
scope,  the  topics  here  presented — ih  themselves  and 
in  their  arrangement — ser\'e  to  give  the  student  a 
bird's  eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  field  before 
him.  The  "  Pennsylvania  Edition,"  the  publishers 
tell  us,  is  already  an  assured  success.  M. 

How  TO  Manage  Building  Associations. — A  Di- 
rector's Guide  and  Secretary's  Assistant,  By 
Edmund  Wrigley,  Pp.:  237.  Philadelphia  :  Jas, 
K.  Simon,  No.  2g  S.  Sixth  st.  Cloth,  $2.00, 
Those  interested  in  conducting  building  and  loan 
associations  will  find  this  a  useful  work,  as  it  contains 
forms  for  keeping  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  an 
association,  together  with  rules,  examples  and  expla- 
nations, illustrating  the  various  plans  of  working  in 
the  different  organizations.  We  know  of  no  more 
safe  or  profitable  investment  than  these  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  when  carefully  managed. 
The  results  of  co-operation  are  apparent  wherever 
they  are  successful,  in  the  numerous  homes  that  are 
owned  by  laboring  men  and  others  who  but  for  such 
an  agency  would  still  be  renting  houses  or  rooms, 
and  railing  against  the  hard  fate  that  prevents  their 
**  getting  ahead."  Philadelphia  is  called  the  **  city 
of  homes,"  and  nowhere  else  have  savings  and  loan 
associations  been  so  numerous  or  so  well  managed. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth. — By  Mandell  Creighton, 

M.A,     idmo.    Pp.:  244.    New  York :  Scribner, 

Armstrong  &*  Co,     Price  $1.00. 

The  design  of  this  series  is  to  give  a  general  idea 

of  important  epochs  in  modem  history,  marking  the 

points  which  exhibit  the  life  of  a  people  as  well  as 

the   policy  of  their  rulers.    The  volumes  thus  hr 

issued  are   The  Era  of  the  Protestant   Revolution, 

The  Crusades,  The  Thirty  Years*  War,   1618-1648, 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  The   French 

Revolution  and  First  Empire,  and  the  one  under 


notice.    The  books  present  an  interesting  historical 
account  of   the  several   eras  treated;  they  are  of 
marked  excellence  in  make-up  and  style ;  have  good 
maps  and  useful  chronological  tables. 
Lectures  and  Addresses. —  The  Addresses   and 

ydurnal  of  Proceedings  of  the   National  Educa- 

tional  Association,     Session  of  the  Year  iSlSy  ^' 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 

This  volume  contains  about  two  hundred  pages  of 
matter  relating  to  education.  Some  of  the  papers 
are  very  valuable,  treating,  as  they  do,  of  the  live 
educational  questions  of  the  day.  Of  course,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  will  want  this  volume  to 
complete  their  series,  and  no  teacher  who  desires  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afibrd  to  do  without  it. 
The  National  Teachers'  Association  includes  in  its 
membership  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  teachers  and 
educators  in  the  nation,  and  the  thoughts  and  doings 
of  such  a  body  mark  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
our  systems  and  methods  of  educating  the  people. 
The  volume  before  us  has  a  special  value  to  eastern 
people  as  being  mostly  the  work  of  western  men. 
The  report  is  published  at  1 1.75  per  copy,  or  five 
copies  for  ^8.00.  Address  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  O. 
Bible  Word- Book. — By  William  Swinton.  Edited 

by  Prof.  T.  J.  Conant.     Small  ibmo.    Pp.:  tod. 

New  York  :  Harper  &*  Brothers.  iSjd. 

This  little  book  is,  as  its  title-page  sets  forth,  a 
glossary  of  Scripture  terms  which  have  changed  their 
popular  meaning,  or  are  no  longer  in  general  use.  It 
is  designed  especially  for  Sunday-schools  and  Bible- 
classes,  and,  with  this  design  in  view,  presents  the 
meanings  of  the  words  and  some  of  the  texts  con- 
taining them,  as  simply  and  practically  as  possible. 
The  Scripture  significance  of  many  words  is  further 
illustrated  in  passages  from  authors  who  wrote  about 
the  time  our  translation  was  published. 
Through  and  Through  the  Tropics. — By  Prank 

Vincent,   Jr.    i6mo.    Pp.:     J04,     New    York : 

Harper  <5r»  Brothers,     1876. 

The  author  has  given  us  an  instructive  book  of 
travels  in  Oceanica,  Australasia,  and  India.  He  is 
an  intelligent  traveler,  whose  quickness  of  observa- 
tion and  good  taste  have  made  his  book  very  enjoy- 
able. The  incidents  and  events  recorded  being  of 
recent  date,  makes  the  work  more  valuable  as  re- 
flecting the  present  condition  of  the  people,  cities  and 
scenes  described. 
Penny  Songs  and    Music    Cards. — Por   Public 

Schools,     By  Mrs.  G.    W.   Bordman,  Melrose, 

Mass.     See  Advertisement. 

The  songs  before  us  are  all  original.  The  verse  is 
sprightly  and  the  mu^ic,  for  the  most  part,  lively  and 
well-adapted  to  the  words.  The  sentiment  of  the 
various  songs  is  excellent.  These  "penny  songs" 
will  afford  pleasant  variety  in  the  school-room.  They 
are  sent,  post-paid,  at  $1.00  per  hundred  ;  chromo 
music  or  merit  cards  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
A  Hundred  Years  Ago,  and  Other  Poems. — By 

Chas.  W.  E.  Siegel,  A.B.,    Student  in   the  Re- 
formed   Theological  Seminary,    Lancaster,    Pa, 

Pp.:  223.  Price,  $t. JO.  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  collection,  which  is  of  varied  merit,  opens 
with  a  spirited  Centennial  ode,  after  which  we  have 
a  classification  of  early  and  occasional  poems,  me- 
morial verses,  sonnets  and  miscellaneous,  including 
German,  poems.  Some  of  these  verses  have  great 
merit,  and  approve  the  author  a  lover  6f  nature  and 
possessed  of  the  true  poetic  instinct,  though  at  times 
the  rhythm  halts  and  the  metaphor  is  lame. 
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lamiDoas  by  deliberate  arrangement  of  glittering  | 
lacett  fiet  in  the  splendor  of  chasie  gold. — Hazoeis. 

Early  Dead. — In  his  early  death  Mendelssohn 
rtrikingly  resembles  Mozait,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  died  prematurely.  His  facnltywas  dereU 
oped  with  amazing  rapidity:  and  from  the  very  early 
age  at  which  he  began  to  hold  a  place  in  public  esteem 
his  artistic  life  was  by  no  means  sboit.    Althou£^  a 


painful  apprehension  to  the  contrary  embittered  1 
lasit  days,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  for  fame.  Not 
Mendelssohn.  However  extended  his  mortal  ^ 
might  have  been,  his  fine  talent  would  have  continut 
in  all  probability,  to  unfold  and  discover  fresh  bes 
ties  as  long  as  his  natural  faculties  were  perfect  i 
died  in  his  thirty-six  year,  in  the  period  of  full  proi 
ise,  withered  in  the  very  ^ring-time  of  his  geniu 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 
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PUBLISHERS'  Department. 


Ae1iEiiow1«dfriliente.— We  take  pleasure  in  aclcowleds- 
Ing  recent  orders  for  subscription  as   follows  :    Mr.  C.  W. 


Benney.  55  names;  M.  B.  Sloan,  38;  B.  F.  Raesly,  36;  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  39;  Samuel  Wolf,  25;  A.  J.  Davis,  aa;  T.  F, 
Hammann,  ax;  Aaron  Sheely,  ao;  T    F.  Gahan,  ao;  N.   R 


Thompson.  13:  J.  N.  Snider.  11:  W.  C.  Tilden,  xo.  Also, 
fix>m  Mr.  W.  T.  Hildrup.  D.  H.  Reescr.  J.  S.  Heltebran,  B. 
Sutherland,  Arthur  Martin,  Aaron  Elliott, Lizxie Hoffman,  M. 
M.  Custer,  W.  H.  Blair,  I  C.  Brooks,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  A. 
F.  Silveus,  Cyrtis  Straw,  M.  E.  Tyson,  B.  F.  Place.  A.  M. 
Babst,  G.  W.  Weiss,  D.  R.  Snyder.  John  M.  Carman, 
John  W,  Brown.  W.  L.  Jarvis,  L.  O.  Foose.  James  W. 
Baker,  L.  M.  Helman.  W.  H.  Shelley.  F.  R.  Wylie,  D.  G. 
Allen,  D.  L  Hazen,  T.  B.  Matthews.  J.  S.  Wilhamson,  H. 
M.  Treeo.  F.  Matz.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  D.  H.  E.  LaRws,  W. 
W.  Walters,  Paul  Cobb.  Jas.  Silliman,  D.  E.  Kast.  H.  B. 
Eastburn,  John  S.  Albright,  Sarah  Bear,  S.  H.  Eby,  Chas.  M. 
Lee.  Home  and  School,  Wm.  L.  Pyle.  Geo.  Bumam.  John  A. 
Robb,  Wm.  Noetling.  Wm.  Smith,  J.  N.  Caldwell.  Joseph 
Brown,  Geo.  Eckhardt,  H.  A.  Ford,  Samuel  Campbell,  S.  J. 
Lewis,  S.  A.  Baer,  Wm.  Christian.  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons, 
Sallic  Williams.  A.  H.  Roffe  &  Co.,  Silas  Wright,  C.  P. 
Fields,  A.  J.  Buffington,  J.  S.  Tagrart.  Geo.  H.  Desh,  W.  H. 
Kain,  H.  G.  Welty,  J.  H.  Major,  L.  R.  Amidon,  Tosic  Clark, 
W.  S.  Nesbit,  Sarah  E.  Warfield.  Sarah  A.  Kcal,  H.  A. 
Campbell,  M.  R.  Fickes,Geo.  A.Green,  R.  M.  Russell  C. 
Broadbent,  R.  R.  Ross.  S.  M.  Haas,  T.  W.  Rhoades.  J.  H. 
M.  Comb,  A.  W.  Larrabee.  S.  F.  DeFord,  M.  H.  Bitzer,  T- 
Elliot  Robs,  C.  E.  Goss,  L.  M.  Pearson,  M.  C.  Killian,T.  M. 
Livingston,  A.  S.  Burrowe*.  B.  F.  Morey,  D.  S.  Keith,  J.  B. 
Stephens,  C.  H.  Soieker,  Masgie  Kishbaueh,  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Carrie  Stevens,  S.  E.  Hosey,  Jennie  R.  Walker,  W.  N.  Aiken. 
A.  J.  Flitcraft,  Robert  T.  Wall.  Sallie  C.  Dutt,  G.  K.  God- 
frey.  Lilah  Beach.  M.  Whitehill.  J.  E.  Smith,  J.  R.  Little, 
John  B.  Patrick.  H.  A.  Markley.  Belle  Welch,  H.  L.  Sholly, 


I 


.  O.  Knauss.  Tillie  Nixon.  Sue  F.  Wilson,  Sadie  Moore,  S 
I.  Preislcr,  Jno.  A.  Stewart.  Linda  Brady,  A.  H.  Burnett, 
Johnson  Potter,  F.  C.  Childs,  A.  P.  Bamey,  Emma  Carr, 
Clarence  Larkin,  and  others. 

As  the  subscription  of  many  School  Boards  expire  with  this 
issue— which  is  No.  12,  of  Volume  24— we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  School  Boards  that  desire  to  continue  subscription  renew 
at  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  at  the  June  meeting.  Their 
xiames  will  thus  be  carried  along  in  correct  form  in  our  printed 
list  and  The  yournal  can  be  mailed  to  them  regularly, 
promptly  and  without  any  risk  of  mistake  in  their  post-office 
address.  Will  the  Secretary  please  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  advantage  of  early  renewal  ? 


important  Notice. 

To  Se«retnrlefl.~The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents the  organization  of  their  Boards ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretary, 
with  J^tj^ost-ojffice  address  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  th«  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  'ffu  y^umal,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  for  the  ensuing  year,  free  of  cost 
to  the  Board. 

It«illlttanee«.~Io  remittiag  money  for  subseriptioa  In 
amounts  of  ^3.00  or  over,  please  send  check,  draft,  post-office 
money-order,  or  Rbgistbrbd  letter.  The  registration  fee  is 
Ten  eenU,  and  the  present  system  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  AH  postmasters  are  obliged 
to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  fee  upon  which 
may  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted. 

Kenew  SnbBcrlptlon.— We  shall  regard  it  a  favor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  7**  yournal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

,  Enil  of  Twenty-fonrth  Tolnnie.— The  present 
issue  endi  our  Twenty-fourth  Volume.  May  The  yaumal  not 
hope  for  an  increased  subscription  list  upon  the  volume  which 
opens  next  month  with  the  July  No.?  We  shall  try  to  give 
both  Teacher  and  Director  full  value  upon  investment. 


Twenty-flfth.—The  Twenty- fiflh  volume  of  The  Sekool 
9(Mir«ia/ begins  with  our  issue  for  July,  which  will  not  be  mailed 
before  July  7th  or  8th.  in  order  that  the  new  Secretaries  may 
be  represented  as  fully  as  possible  upon  our  mailing  list  for  the 
first  number  of  the  next  volume. 

Over  425  Pm«eft«— The  current  volume  of  The  y<mmal 
contains  some  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  royal  octavo  pages 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 
Is  it  "  too  dear  "  at  The  yburmal  subscription  rate  ? 

I«iMt  Ma.  of  Scbool  Tear.—The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  currrent  volume.  The  asth  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.    Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  **  Je 

}6"  will  please  renew  subscription,  if  it  is  desired  that  Thb 
OURNAX*  shall  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  Thb 
JoiTRNAL  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
in  the  subscription. 

JFnly  Knmber. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  of 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  Aailed  before  the  7th  or  8th  of  that  > 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Board  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  The 
Journal  to  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Nee  tbe  Index, — The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  Tlie 
Journal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  progressive  educational 
sen*imentof  the  time ;  it  professes  to  discuss  without  fear,  favor 
or  affection,  all  the  live  educational  questions  of  the  day  .*  and 
so  far  as  may  be,  it  will  aid,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  what- 
ever measures  promise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great 
work  which  has  been  so  largely  confided  to  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  the  state. 

Report  to  the  Department.— Will  the  Secretary  of 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  new  organization  o/the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  77m 
School  Journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary :  or,  in  case  of  a  change  in  this  officer,  will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor? 

''Ont  Went."— Miss  Julia  £.  Peters  writes  Sept.  soth, 
1875,  from  Carlin,  Nevada :  "  Enclosed  find  %\.\o  for  a  set  ox 
those  valuable  School  Mottoes.  I  got  them  last  year  for  my 
school  in  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  and  now  that  I  have  eome  to 
this  western  country,  and  commenced  teaching,  I  still  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them." 

linrn^eiit  nnd  Best.— The  publishers  have  recently  is- 
sued a  music-page  suoplement  to  The  School  journal,  for  use 
by  institutes  and  the  school-room.  An  edition  of  13,000  copies 
has  been  printed.  The  Journal  is  now  the  largest  of  the  edu  - 
cational  monthlies,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  it,  unless  he  is  dead  to  the  interesu  of  his 
profcMiOB.—Lewistown  Gazette, 

An  Exehnnire  says  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal: 
**  The  last  number  of  this  excellent  educational  monthly  is  on 
our  uble  filled,  as  usual,  with  the  choicest  educational  matter. 
Its  editor  is  a  leading  man  in  educational  affairs,  and  spares  no 
pains  in  making  The  Journal  first-class.  We  consider  7%« 
Journal  u&  much  a  necessity  in  the  school-room  as  the  text- 
book, and  we  think  every  teacher  who  would  kee|)  himself  in- 
formed on  the  progress  of  tlM  work  of  education  in  our  great 
country,  and  on  the  views  and  suggestions  of  our  best  educa- 
tors, should  be  a  subscriber  and  careful  reader  of  it." 

Expirations.— Look  at  the  printed  label  on  your  paper : 
the  date  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  tuarked  "  Je  76  "  expire  with  this  No  Forward 
the  money  for  renewal  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  advance. 

lf3.Pleafte  renew  sabseriptlon  cs  soon  as  the  New 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us  on  tne  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number  the  names  and  post-office. address  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume— begin-  ^ 
ning  with  the  July  Number— may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

Five  copies  One  Year  for  $7.00.    All  postage  prepaid. 


Lansdowne  Valley. — Centre  of  Centennial  Grounds. 
Adjoins  Exposition  Music-Pavilion,  Art  Gallery,  and  Penn'a  Educational  Hall. 
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i^£:i?r  BOOKS 
For  Qrammar  Schools  and  Academies, 

BT  €.  I^  HOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

19S  pp.  and  orer  40  EnpmTlngi.  Prioe,  #1.00. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

175  pp.  and  40  EngimTlngB.    Price,  90  cents. 

Tbo  cmly  Elementary  woriie  of  the  kind ;   writtef^  eipeelally  for  the 

Upper  Onidei  of  our  Common  Schooli,  after  yean  of  ezpNlenee  fan  thoee 


grade*. 
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To  teachers  for  examination,  50  cents  eadi. 

Th«  CMtrtl  FubUihlBe  Co.,  St.  Lodi,  Ke. 


ggeach  Hormal  School, 

Under  the  direction  of  L.  SAUVEUR,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.,  author  of  Causeries  avec  mes 

Eleves,  Entretiens  sur  la  Gram-- 

maire,  «tc. 

It  will  be  opened  at  Plymouth^  N,  H,,  July  i8th, 

and  close  August  24th. 

Teachers  and  Professors  only  will  be  admitted.  The  object 
is  to  familiarize  them  with  the  French  language,  and  the  new 
method  of  teaching. 

For  a  programme  of  the  Institution,  address 


Commonwealth  Hotel,  BOSTON- 


f<i.p6JL.Md<iil8S7. 
fiopirior  H«i  !■  ciT  Copper  and  TIa, 
ibEi'ua Ltd  with  la«  tiestSotarjrSanc* 
LzLe«^  rtir  riureAM.  Adkeols,  /'(■mu, 
/"'If  jEinM,  tl<iMs%  i/ouim.  Fin  AUamM, 
n<i»r  riotiti.  CAiflMi,  etc     VuUy 

JtiufiTfttir.]  r'^ialocneMBiFrea. 
\'  A  S  nt  Z  EN  A  TIFT, 

JCi3m£.4Ll!>iJtui£cdOBd8l.,CineiiiBalL 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Summer  Instruotion  In  Solenoe  for  1876, 

For  Teaehera  nnd  otber  Adolta. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows 

I.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mabery. 

II.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  fav 
Mr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 

IV.  Phaenogamic  Botany,  by  Asst.  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 

V.  Cryptogamic  Botany,  by  Asst  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow. 

VI.  Geology,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Each  course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses  will 
be  given  at  Cambridge,  the  fifth  at  some  point  on  the  seashore 
as  yet  undetermined,  and  the  sixth  at  a  camp  near  Cumber* 
land  Gap.  Kentucky. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obuined  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Capibridge,  Mass.,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 
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OHURCH.SCH 


j-'juj'  t'  iTn'il.  [ow  pn  rf<  fii]  l]r  wji  rran  U'd .   CjiL&i<L»|iied 
BLYMYER  MANUFACTURrNG  CO., 


*- 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY.  TuitionFree. 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering  :  Chem- 
istry and  Metallurgy;  A  Classical  Course;  French 
and  German;  English  Literature;  International  and 
Constitutional  Law;  Psychology  and  Christian  Evi- 
dences.  V  Addreess 

Th«  BIV.  J0E17  K.  LIA7XTT.  D.D.,  Fr«ild«Bt. 
5-5*  Bethlehem,  Pbnna. 


Entirely  Be-fritteii!   Elegintly  Dlnstrated! 

Lessons  in  Language. 

L—Deslgned  for  children  9  to  li  years  of  age. 
II.— Contains  160  graded  exercises— one  year's  work. 
III.— Contains  S6  handsome  UlnstraUons  as  subjects  for 

co-Dposltlon  writing. 
IT.- It  gives  a  practical  training  In  language  and 
PRBPARES  pupils  for  the  study  of  Grammar, 
v.— If  used  according  to  its  design,  WE  GU  \RANTEte 
thaf  composition  writing,  letter  wrltmg,  prop- 
er use  or  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  etc.. 
will  be  made  so  Interestln?  that  chl.dren  will 
be  fascinated  with  these  exercises. 
TI.— Price,  50c.    Introduction  and  examination  price, 
6-8       85C    Worth  twl  -e  the  amount  to  any  teacher. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Pubs. 

6S  A  65  Waahlnffton  St.,  CbleaffO. 

TBS 

ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL. 

For  1876  comprising  the  largest  popular  recitations  and 
dialogues,  with  a  yarlely  of  appropriate 

1876  CENTENNIAL  BEADINQS.  1876 

190  pages.   Sent  post-pail  on  receipt  of  8s  cents. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  6c  CO  , 
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79th  Sesa.  LEBANON,  WAEBEN  CO.,  O.,  AUG.,  1875.  No.  1 

A  QUARTERLY  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 

Feox  R.  H.  Holb&ook,  Associate  Principal,  National  Normal  School. 

My  Oood  Friends,  Teachers: 

Normalites  abroad,  Normalites  going  forth  and  Normalites  at  homoi  are 
responsible  for  this  letter.  It  appears  at  their  urgent  request.  It  is  for  their 
especial  use. 

When  the  mountain  did  not  ^o  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the  mount- 
ain. We  can  do  better.  We  live  in  the  age  of  a  faith  that  moyes  mountains. 
Since  aU  Normalites  can't  come  to  the  '^Keunion"  at  Washington  Hall,  we 
intend  to  take  ^^ The  Reunion"  to  everj  Normalite  in  the  land,  far  or  near, 
past,  present  or  prospective. 

"  The  Reunion  "  will  appear  (will  be  held)  quarterly.  It  will  be  published 
(doors  are  open)  at  the,  close  of  each  long  term,  at  Lebanon  (at  Washington 
Hall).  It  is  entirely  free  to  all  Normality  (no  charges  for  adinission).  Send 
us  your  names  and  post-office  address  good  friends,  and  "The  Reunion" 
shall  be  sent  to  you.  (You  are  all  inrited  to  attend  the  Reunion.)  Send  also 
the  names  of  your  acquaintances.  (Bring  your  friends.)  Tell  all  the  news 
about  yourself  and  everybody  else.  (Be  sociable.)  Make  free  use  of  us  to 
introduce  you  and  your  friends.  (Don't  be  "  wall-flowers,"  but "  promenade.") 
Send  us  occasional  contributions.  (Suggest  something  for  the  **  Programme.") 
Cheer  us  with  your  kind  wishes  and  happy  words  (Applaud  he.irti!y,  but  please 
don't  stamp  or  whistle),  and  we  promise  that  "  The  Reunion  "  shall  be  such 
as  Normalites  alone  have  ever  experienced. 

Seriously,  friends,  we  (you  and  ourselves)  need  an  "  organ."  Ever  since  the 
merging  of  the  "  Normal  "  into  the  "  National  Teacher  "  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  regrets  that  the  Normalites  were  without  a  medium  of  professional 
and  social  communication ;  and  appeals  that  something  be  provided  to  meet 
this  need,  are  persistent. 

Normalites  have  a  peculiar  and  special  work  to  do  which  must  draw  its  sup- 
j)ort,  encouragement  and  direction  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  within  its  own 
limits.  As  true  Normalites,  we  assume  certain  principles  for  our  guidance. 
Tiiese  principles  are  axiomatic,  resting  firmly  on  personal  liberty  and  personal 
rcHponsibility.  They  are  nourished  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  original  good- 
ness and  im provability  of  human  nature,  and  draw  an  unfailing  vitality  from 
the  inspiration  and  enthusiam  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Actuated  by  these  prin- 
ciples, strengthened  by  this  faith,  incited  by  this  up  building  power,  the  true 
Normalite  may  always  be  known  oy  certain  marked  characteristics. 

Among  these  is :  first,  a  eoviscious  individuality*  He  counts  himself  one.  He 
will  never  admit  or  confess  that  he  is  a  cipher.  In  every  relation  he  feels  him* 
self  a  unit.  If  he  is  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  he  is  there.  If  there  is  a  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  meeting,  he  is  always  one  member  of  that 
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meeting,  and  takes  the  part  of  that  member.  If  he  is  in  a  daas  witli  other 
pnpiU,  the  almiglitiness  of  no  professor  is  sufficient  to  de- individualize  him. 
lie  will  recite.  If  not  called  upon,  he  uses  all  proper  means  to  obtain  the 
privileges  of  asking  questions  and  expressing  his  views.  If  in  a  debating  club, 
he  is  ready  when  his  time  comes,  and  always  knows  that  his  special  time  is 
when  the  others  are  cowardly  modest  or  stupidly  lazy.  To  such  common- 
place shafts,  as  "  Conceited  I "  "  Opinionated  1  **  and  the  like,  he  is  totally 
-impervious,  knowing  that  they  are  the  certain  heritage  of  all  the  ener- 
getic from  all  the  lazy,  envious  and  malicious.  He  feels  with  an  inspiring 
dread  that  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  a  recipient  of  such  ephithets  he  becomes 
himself  a  dij^penser  of  them. 

Again,  a  good  Normalite  not  only  reckons  himself  an  individual,  but  deter- 
minedly believes,  insists  and  practices,  that  every  one  else  is  an  individual. 
Next  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  and  above  it,  is  the  consciousness  of  his 
fellow.  Bight  along  with  his  immovable  faith  in  his  own  mission  is  a  persis- 
tent confidence  that  every  one  of  his  fellows  has  a  mission.  As  he  never  doubts 
his  own  purpa<<e  to  will  and  to  do,  he  never  ceases  to  believe  that  every  one 
else  can;  nay,  does  will  and  do.  Does  he  hope  much  for  himself?  so  does  he 
for  others,  and  according  to  his  faith  is  it  always  unto  him. 

But  the  crowning  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Normalite  is  his  consciousness 
of  Something  higher  than  himself,  to  Whom  he  is  humbly,  devotedly,  sincerely 
faithful.  lie  has  in  himself  a  higher  Ideal  toward  which  he  ever  strives,  bejrond 
which  he  never  gets.  This  Ideal  he  realizes  with  a  keener  sense  and  with  a 
deeper  feeling  than  he  does  his  own,  or  his  neighbor's  personality.  He  may 
fail,  his  neighbor  may  fail,  but  this  dependence  never  fails.  This  hope  makes 
strength  out  of  his  own  weakness,  extracts  success  from  failure,  and  out  of 
death  brings  forth  life  eternal- 

Inspired  with  these  principles,  possessed  with  these  characteristics,  we  may 
well  say  that  tRe  Normalite  has  a  special  work,  which  needs  special  encourage- 
ment and  which,  above  all,  craves  that  upbuilding  which  comes  alone  from 
sympathy,  appreciation  and  co-operation. 

As  a  channel  through  which  all  these  may  be  received,  distributed  and  nudn- 
tained,  we  now  present  "  The  Reunion."    Take  it  friends,  and  welcome. 


^ome  Jomta  (or  gounjg  ^mhn. 

To  Prevent  Tardiness —Read  a  chapter  each  mominff  from  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  or  some  other  healthy  work  of  fiction  which  the  pupils  will 
read  whether  they  ought  to  or  not,  and  which  they  should  read  whether  they 
will  or  not. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  pupils.  Most  especially 
should  he  attend  to  this  duty  where  there  is  the  greatest  liability  t«  mischief. 
We  all  read  fiction.  The  bible  itself  would  be  less  charming  without  its  para- 
bles and  allegories.  Yet  a  perverted  taste  in  this  direction  is  calamitous. 
Compulsion  or  ignorance  leads  children  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits  in 
reading.  Either  they  are  compelled  by  unreasonableness  of  parents  to  enjov 
in  secret  cheap  stuff  which  they  would  readilv  exchange  for  good  reading  if  it 
were  supplied,  or,  having  no  one  either  to  interfere  with,  or  to  direct  their 
reading,  they  ignorantly  choose  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible,  which,  too 
frequently,  is  the  worst  The  teacher  can  and  should  correct  this.  If  in 
doing  it,  he  can  also  prevent  tardiness— he  indeed  kUls  two  large  birds  with 
one  stone. 
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Some  ^nikt<&. 

We  are  just  al  the  close  of  our  summer  term,  and  under  tremendous  headi 
■way  for  "  short  session."  To  say  that  the  year,  and  that  this  term  particularly, 
]aas  been  delightful,  lively  and  prosperous,  would  be  to  echo  exclamations  as 
common  as  weather  compliments.  Just  think,  friends,  during  this  year,  not  yet 
closed,  we  have  number^  nearly  1,500.  This  term  marshalls  something  near 
700.  You  know  how  merry  and  busy  Normalites  always  are.  As  we  have  been, 
80  we  are,  only  a  little  more  so.  But  to  show  you  how  busy  we  have  been,  I 
shall  give  you  the  programme  of  the  term,  just  as  we  have  been  working,  not 
up  to,  but — way  above,  it. 

THE  DAY'S  PBOQRAMME. 

Sevek  a  M  ,  A.  Holbrook  has  training  at  Boom  4.  This  class  has  been  in 
the  charge  of  It.  H,  Holbrook,  in  practice,  up  to  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  term. 
SVhen  "The  Professor  "  took  it  for  "  management."  It  is  a  splendid  class,  one 
of  the  largest  ever  formed  in  this  subject  Mr.  Harper  has  a  brisk  Aritlimetic 
dass,  Bay's  Higher,  in  B.  3.  It  is  one  of  the  two  sections  of  tlie  class  begin- 
nii^  Bay^s  Higher  this  term.  Miss  Irene  Holbrook  has  a  cozy  Virgil  daes 
in  B.  B.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  Sclentitics,  who  began  Latin  this  year,  anc( 
have  read  this  term  a  book  of  Virgil. 

General  Exercises. — I  wish  there  were  room  and  space  enough  to  tell 
all  about  Greneral  Exercises,  ^he  attendance  upon  them  has  been  better  than 
in  preceding  years,  owing  doubtless  to  the  arrangement  inaugurated  by  the 
Principal,  of  having  a  short  speech  from  one  of  the  teachers  each  morning. 
We  have  always  been  in  a  constant  state  of  wonderment  and  thankfulness, 
over  the  regular  and  full  attendance  upon  these  exercises,  under  our  purely 
voluntary  arrangements.  I  am  sure  they  are  better  attended  than  the 
"  Prayers  "  of  most  institutions,  where  attendance  is  compulsory.  I  have  tested 
this  matter  in  one  instance,  ana  know  it  to  bo  so. 

During  this  last  term,  general  exercises  have  been  varied  with  the  "calle^-out" 
speeches  of  various  Normalites,  (who  are  always  heartily  welcomed  with  their 
good  words  of  cheer  and  success ; )  by  unusually  good  music  from  the  choir^  by  the 
usual  advertisementA,  (whieh  sometimes  are  productive  of  much  merriment ;) 
but  most  of  all  by  a  cheerful  good  order  and  appredative  attention. 

Nine  o'clock.  This  is  the  Grammar  hour,  you  know.  Could  you  see  the 
huge  cla«8  which  remains  at  the  Hall,  you  would  know  that  the  teacher  of 
that  class  has  every  day  a  larger  audience  than  has  any  speaker  at  the  State 
Association-  The  class  is  now  under  the  crisp  direction  of  A.  Holbrook,  who 
took  it  from  B.  H.  H.  during  the  last  three  weeks,  for  the  drill  in  analysis, 
and  to  give  him,  (B,  H.  H.)  time  to  write  what  you  are  now  reading.  The 
frequent  examinations  of  tlie  written  lessons,  of  this  large  clas.s,  show  that  vastly 
more  thorough  work  has  been  accomplished,  than  is  usually  in  ordinary 
Grammar  classes  of  20  members.  This  class  enrolled  350  this  term.  The  first 
daas  under  the  direction  of  Mm  AUie  Johnson  at  B  4  claims  to  know  all  that  is 
in  Holbrook's  Training  Lessons,  and  are  prepared  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  "Bi^' 
class  next  term.  Miss  Mary  Owens  has  an  advanced  class  in  Bhetoric  iix  • 
B.  3,  vhich  promises  to  introduce  a  new  era  into  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Normal  School.  Mary  has  been  very  successful  in  her  management  of 
this  department  during  the  whole  year.  Much  interest  has  been  exdted  by 
giving  the  members  of  the  class  "finals"  to  be  spoken  or  read  publidy,  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  One  of  her  classes  last  term,  wrote  a  novel.  Title  "  Unto 
ttie  last."    The  chapters  were  written  respectively  by  the  members  of  th»  duaSf. 
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and  80  popular  was  it  at  the  public  reading,  that  the  class  had  it  printed,  and 
cleared  expenses  hy  its  sale.  I  expect  you  can  obtain  copies  of  it  now  if  70a 
write  to  Mr.  Kinaey.  Miss  Irene's  Sallust  class  is  a  good  one,  she  says.  Wor- 
then's  Engineering  class  show  that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  by  doing  all 
sortu  of  jobs  in  their  line,  for  the  city  corporation.  Miss  Anna  Holbrook 
has  the  beginning  Latin  class  at  R.  A.  She  says  this  is  the  "  smartest  class  " 
she  ever  had.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  prospective  Scientifics,  and  you  know 
they  are  always  the  sharpest  young  folks  m  the  preparatory  department ;  their 
name  is  legion  too. 

Ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Darst's  Arithmetic  class,  is  the  "  large  thing  "  of  this  hour. 
Composed  mainly  of  teachers,  it  slashes  without  mercy,  the  latter  part  of  Ray's 
Higher.  Miss.  Irene  has  the  Chassics  in  Thucydides,  and  in  a  nice  quiet  way 
that  author  ia  being  taken  by  gradual  approaches.  He  is  to  surrender  in  one  or 
two  days,  another  of  Miss  Mary's  Rhetoric  Section  is  at  work  at  "finals."  Mr. 
Harper's  other  section  in  Arithmetic  fills  Room  4,  not  only  with  its  members, 
but  with  jolly  times.  Mr.  Worthen's  Geometir  class  at  the  Hall  is  not  veiy 
large,  but  very  good.  At  Room  1,  Miss  AUie  s  Rhetoric  section  are  enjoying 
themselves ;  it  is  "  the  nicest  little  *'  section  "  in  the  school.  An  Algebra  class 
which  began  Schuyler's  this  term,  is  now  in  Equations,  of  2d  degree.  It  recites 
to  Miss  Annie  at  Room  "A." 

Eleven  o'clock.  This  ia  Algebra  hour,  you  know.  Miss  Allie,  Mr.  Harper 
and  R.  H.  H.  are  showing  with  the  aid  of  some  bright  pupils,  that  there  is 
no  mystery  whatever  about  X  and  Y.  Miss  Allie  is  sure  she  has  the  best  class ; 
Mr.  Harper  knows  he  has — and  R.  R.  H.  never  had  a  better  class  than  the  one 
which  is  now  studying  Sturm's  Theorem.  The  Tacitus  class  reciting  at  this 
hour,  to  Miss  Irene  are  satisfied  that  they  know  that  Tacitus  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  wrote  those  histories. 

Twelve  o'clock — Dinner,  Normal ites  eat  as  they  work.  There  are  some 
twenty-five  "  clubs."  Board  is  at  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  week.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  jovial  times  at  the  meals.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  get  IL  M.  MUcheU 
to  invite  you  to  Mrs.  Baker's  Club,  or  Jennie  Hoyt  to  give  you  a  motherly 
"  invite  "  to  Hinkle's,  or  go  with  Lizzie  Bowles  and  Same  to  Mrs.  Dills,  or, 
well,  you  would  know  better  than  I  can  tell  where  to  go  and  what  to  expect 

Daily  Prayer  Meeting — At  one  o'clock,  is  a  quietly  running  stream  of 
pure  enjoyment,  in  which  a  goodly  number  refresh  themselves  each  day.  You 
are  "remembered"— be  assured;  don't  forget  us  and  our  "sweet  hour  of 
prayer." 

Onb  and  a  halp  0*0.  The  Scientifics  are  astronomizing.  Though  trying  to  be 
concerned  entirely  about  heavenly  matters,they  evidently  cannot  resist  the  earth 
ly  consideration  natural  to  young  folks,  who  *'  are  to  know"  in  a  few  days,  how 
much  part  they  are  to  take  in  commencement  exerdses.  But  they  are  happy 
and  hearty.  A  brisk  Caesar  class  meet  Miss  Irene  in  Room  B.  Anotner 
Rhetoric  (History)  Section  attend  on  the  ministrations  of  Miss  Mary.  Miss 
Allie,  also,  has  a  Rhetoric  class  at  R.  1.  Mr.  Loer's  Penmanship  and  Draw- 
ing meet  on  alternate  days,  at  this  hour  in  Room  2.  Mr.  Loer  has  been  a 
grand  success  this  year.  The  ^nterest  and  improvement  of  his  pupils,  is  a 
matter  of  general  comment,  particularly  by  Southworth,  who  you  know 
grows  more  amiable  and  refined,  as  Mr.  Loer^s  success  and  popularity  increase. 

Two  AND  A  H  ALP  o'c.  A  section  of  Mr.Darst's  advanced  Arithmetic  settles{they 
say)  everything  which  stalls  the  10  o'clock  section.  The  rivalry  between 
.  the  sections  of  the  same  grade,  is  productive  of  all  sorts  of  good  feeling  and 
emulous  exertion.  Another  Rhetoric  class  meets  Miss  Mary.  Mr.  Harper 
has  one  of  the  grandest  Geography  classes.  He  had  to  move  to  the  Hall,  where  ■ 
he  invited  all  the  school.     They  seemed  likely  to  go. 

The  Scientifics  are  doing  Chemistry  handsomely,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stevens.  The  interest  in  the  practical  work  oi  the  laboratory  has  been  most 
excellent.    The  folks  are  all  proud  of  the  work  they  have  done  for  themselves 
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uoder  their  young  teaclier — they  ou^ht  to  be,  too.  At  the  Academy,  in  Koom 
3,  a  b^innlng  Al^bra  class  meets  Misa  Allie.  They  Have  laid  a  solid  founda- 
tion out  of  Ray's  First  Part,  upon  which  they  propose  soon  to  rest  a  splendid 
fluperstnicture  out  of  Schuyler. 

Three  and  a  half  o'c  The  "Book-keepers**  of  Mr.  Darst's  Commercial 
Department,  are  obtaining  a  theoretical  view  of  gain  and  lo$«.  The  class  is 
quite  large  and  prosperous.  Indeed  this  deparcment  has  been  most  admirably 
sustained  The  **  Normal  Ck>mmercial  Course  "  is  now  as  attractive  to  young 
men  and  women,  as  it  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  there  started  up 
BO  many  Commercial  Colleges,  which  have  since  gone  down — Mr..  Dawt  is 
entitled  to  much  of  the  credit.  Another  Rhetoric  section  meets  ^liss  Mary 
at  Room  A.  Philosophy  meets  at  Room  4,  with  Mr.  Harper.  Their  out- 
lines are  splendid.  Surveying  meets  Mr.Worthen  at  this  hour.  Penmanship 
and  Drawing  again  with  Mr.  Loer. 

Masrc,  6i  o'c.  We  have  been  having  a  regular  revival  in  Music.  Mr.  Marshall 
liold.s  the  baton,  and  h:is,  we  can  say,  without  any  disparagement  of  preceding 
teachers,  started  and  kept  up  a  higher  interest  in  Music,  than  has  before  been 
known  in  the  school.  The  special  evidence  of  this  is  at  General  Exercises, 
where  the  choir,  under  his  leadership,  discourses  Music  so  sweet  and  enlivening, 
as  to  provoke  frequent  and  appreciative  applause  from  the  listening:  school. 

Seve?»  o^c.  Tliis  is  debating  hour.  There  are  thirty-five  debating  sections 
in  the  school.  The  debaters  of  the  preparatory  dcp.irtment  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Stevens,  and  the  enthusiastic  work  and  improvement  accomplished,  is 
very  gratiiying  to  all — teachers  and  pupils.  TheScientifics  debaters  on  Friday ; 
they  have  settled  beyond  reasurrection  or  amendment,  or  reconsideration  every 
important  question  of  the  day.  Tiiere  arc  some  very  superior  debaters  in  the 
class,  but  I  don't  dare  to  mention  names,  since  so  very  few  could  be 
pronounced  inferior.  The  Classics  meet  on  Tuesday  evening.  Their  debating 
Lour  Is  the  occasion  of  a  recherche  literary  gathering,  which  enjoys  the  highest 
and  best 

Botanical  Sections. — Numerous  clubs  for  outdoor  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Scientifics  are  in  successful  operation.     By  this  arrangement  many  who 
*  have  never  studied  Botany  can  now  analyze  plants  easily,  and  are  familiarizing 
theuLselves  with  the  Flora  of  this  region. 

Geological  Sections  — In  the  same  m.inner  sections  for  outdoor  work  in 
Gkology  have  been  organized  The  cabinets  formed  of  good  minerals  and 
fossils,  found  and  labeled  are  the  best  kind  of  evidence  of  the  success  and 
profit  of  this  kind  of  school  work.  But  the  hygienic  efiects  of  frequent  excur- 
sions would  sufficiently  repay  the  members  of  tliese  sections  for  their  labor. 

Redkions.— Our  Reunions  have  been  decidedly  better  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Our  number  is  so  great.  The  Hall  has  been  always  perfectly  jammed, 
but  we  promenade  notwithstanding.  I  can't  see  how  they  could  be  more  pleas- 
ant socially  We  have  had  this  year  an  unusually  full  quota  of  attractive  and 
beautiful  young  ladies,  whose  presence  and  graces  have  made  the  Reunion 
simply  irresistible  to  the  "  other  side  of  the  house.''  But  besides  the  social 
feeling,  the  programmes  of  entertainment  have  been  very  "taking."  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  all  paid  for  entertainments  which  were  not  near  so  pleasing  as 
have  been  the  "extemporir^ed"  programmes  of  our  Reunion.  The  success 
of  this  fcAture  is  entirely  due  to  the  aid  and  interest  token  in  it  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school-    The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  last  Reunion: 

1  Reading:  of  Thanatopais,  by  Mr.  Curl,  of  the  Elocution  Class.  2.  Duet. 
Two  Merry  Girb,  by  Misses  Mitchell  and  Howard.  3.  A  Ghost  Story,  by 
Mr.  Roudurmour,  of  the  Scientfic  Class.  4  Tableau.  The  Toilet  of  Death, 
by  Miss  Bo«;an.  5.  Extract  of  Opera,  by  Misses  Irene  and  Anna,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  R.  H.  H.  6.  Tableau.  **  Three  Greenhorns,"  (three  horns  painted 
green.)     7.  EtUeopian  Drama,  by  Mr.  Bonder,  Mr.  Davis  and  R.  H.  H. 
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8.  Tableau.  <<Woman^  Rights,"  by  seyeral  ladies.  9.  Mosio.  10.  Tab- 
leau. *'The  Godess  of  Liberty,"  by  Miss  Anderson.  Since  the  Reunion 
wa8«on  the  third  of  July  the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Anna.  On  this  occasion  we  were  yisited  by  a  great 
many  of  our  oitiien  friends. 

Instauction  in  Debating  and  LiTEaART  Practice. — It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  school  in  the  country  gives  so  much  yaluablo  instruction  in  Debating  and 
English  Composition  as  does  the  Old  Normal.  You  know  that  in  most  insti- 
tutions these  are  not  provided  for  at  all:  what  is  done  being  accomplished 
by  the  pupils  in  voluntary  organixations  called  societies,  formed  and  sustain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  With  us,  the  most  expensive  and  competent 
ability  is  furnished  to  manage  these  departments,  and  the  management  is 
such  as  to  teach  pupils  to  speak  and  write  by  practicing^  speaking  and  writing 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  teachers,  not  by  memorizing  the  humdrum  of 
some  text-book.  You  would  delight  to  see  the  transformations  made  in  our 
Rhetoric  classes,  and  in  our  debating  sections  in  eleven  weeks.  Grades  in 
these  subjects  are  given  in  all  our  certificates. 

Natural  Science, — ^The  Scientifics  of  this  year  have  sustained  a  very 
commendable  interest  throughout  the  school,  in  this  lino  of  recreation. 
Beautiful  cabinets  gathered  during  the  year  are  in  possession  of  many. 
The  preparatory  department  partakes  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  rock  in  this 
neighborhood  which  escapes  the  hammer  of  the  exonrsionists  must  be  far 
away,  deep  in  the  earth  or  very  worthless. 

The  National  Normal  Scientific  Association. — This  is  an  organisation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  intended  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate exchange  in  geological  materials.  You  should  be  a  member  of  it.  You  can 
become  so  by  sending  to  Mr.  0.  P.  Kintey  the  price  of  one  or  more  shares  at 
fifty  cents  each.  You  receive  discount  from  all  the  materials  yon  may  wish 
to  purchase  or  exchange  for,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  you  take. 
Or  the  association  will  accept  a  donation  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  two  with 
which  to  build  a  handsome  cabinet  building.  The  association  is  quite  pros- 
perous, being  entirely  out  of  debt  and  having  a  balance  of  iome  fifty  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  All  of  its  receipts  are  expended  upon  its 
rooms  and  cabinets.  If  you  have  any  minerals  or  materials  of  Natural 
History  which  you  would  like  to  donate,  do  not  fear  about  their  being  accept- 
ed. Send  them  along  and  attain  the  glory  of  an  honorary  membership. 
The  museum  of  the  association  is  in  the  little  frame  just  west  of  the  Lyceum. 
Mr.  Locr  is  its  curator,  and  a  faithful  watcher  over  its  interests  he  has  been. 
The  association  is  also  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Kinsey  for  the  personal 
interest  he  has  shown,  and  for  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
especially  for  funds,  (obtained  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  himself,)  to  be 
devoted  to  putting  in  shelving  and  glass  doors,  &c.  Send  in  your  member- 
ship fee,  friends.    Eleetion  of  officers  takes  place  commencement  week. 

IMPROVEMENTS  BUBINQ  THE  YEAR. 

Each  year  must  give  some  positive  evidence  of  progress  or  we  fear  that 
we  are  falling  behind.    For  this  year  the  new  features  are  very  decided. 

TnE  Class  Critics. — Each  class  appoints  a  critic  for  the  hour's  recitation, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  note  Inaccuracies  of  language,  inclegancies  of  personal 
appearance  and  violations  of  parliamentary  usage.  A  few  moments  before 
the  close  of  the  recitation  the** Report  of  the  Critic"  is  called.  Having 
made  his  report  the  class  is  called  on  for  general  criticism.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  teacher  is  subject  to  criticism  and  is  criticised  just  as 
freely  as  any  other  member  of  the  class.  The  improvement  in  langnagc  and 
in  general  personal  appearailce  resulting  from  this  plan  has  made  it 
exceedingly  useful. 
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Ths  Finals  or  tub  IlHEToaio  Classes. — Miss  Owens  aroused  such  enthu' 
siastio  and  praiseworthy  effort  in  her  Rbetorio  class  she  determined  that  the 
public  should  be  a  witness  of  it.  Accordingly  themes  were  assigned  members 
of  her  class  upon  which  they  delivered  original  speeches.  This  giving  some 
special  public  recognition  to  the  work  in  this  direction  encouraged  multi- 
tudes to  join  her  classes.  I^ow  all  the  Rhetoric  classes  have  their  public 
''Finals,"  and  the  public  take  great  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  which 
proves  what  they  are. 

H-isTORT  Da  ILLS. — Another  new  idea  of  the  year  is  the  History  Drill,  given 
by  R.  H.  H.,  at  Wiahington  Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at  41—5 J  o'clock. 
The  teacher  placing  an  out-line  upon  the  board,  the  pupils  copy  it.  This 
occupies  about  half  an  hour.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  events  out-lined — the  object  being  to  bring  them  out  in  their 
proper  relations  and  importance.  These  out-lines  shall  appear  in  tha 
*'  Reuniox."     We  outlined  this  term,  the  whole  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  exercise  Miss  Hardy,  teacher  of  Letters  and  Com< 
position,  assigns  topics  from  the  outline  on  which  consecutive  essays  are 
written.  A  closing  exercise  of  her  class  in  United  States  History,  was  the 
reading  in  public  of  a  complete  History  of  the  United  States,  by  the  members 
of  her  class,  each  member  writing  and  reading  in  his  own  portion. 

The  Use  op  Library. — Still  another  improvement  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  We  have  always  secured  such  interest  in  different  studies,  as 
would  impel  the  pupifs  to  frequent  consultation  of  the  reference  works  of 
the  Library;  but  during  this  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  teachers  have  given  special  attention  to  this  portion  of  their  instruction, 
so  that  we  can  say  that  our  Library  has  never  before  been  so  generally  and 
thoroughly  used. 

Union  Debates. — Mr.  Stevens  has  added  much  to  the  interest  in  his  work, 
by  appointing  ** Union  Debates"  at  the  close  of  each  term.  That  is,  all 
the  section?  arc  invited  to  join  in  the  public  debate  of  some  questions.  Thas 
public  recognition  is  obtained  for  excellence  in  this  department. 

General  Superintendengt. — ^The  greatest  step  forward  made  by  the 
school  during  any  one  year,  we  feel,  has  been  accomplished  during  this  year, 
in  the  re-arrangement  of  classes,  which  enables  our  Principal  to  give  the 
most  of  his  time  to  Siiperintendency,  rather  than  to  teaching.  How  this  has 
resulted  in  harmonizing,  systematizing  and  unifying  the  work  of  different 
teachers,  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  both  arrange- 
ments. The  subordinate  teachers  have  especially  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  change.  Frequent  teachers'  meetings,  conducted  by  the  Principal, 
have  served  to  give  great  help  from  mutual  suggestion  and  consideration 
of  this  or  that  plan,  as  Undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Principal,  and 
reported  upon  by  this  or  that  teacher.  Wo  think  this  has  also  helped  to 
make  the  teachers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  pupils,  and  so  to 
produce  mutual  understanding  and  good  feeling. 

So  you  see,  friends,  we  are  still  on  the  march  forward,  and  you  can  well 
imagine  when  we  cease  to  improve  we  feel  that  we  are  stagnant,  and  stag- 
nation with  any  Normal  teacher  is  death. 

OUB  PUPILS. 

There  is  no  school  whose  patronage  can  begia  to  compare  with  ours  as  to 
excellence  in  quality — and  quantity,  too,  for  that  matter.  On  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  items  about  our  school,  we  hesitate  to  say,  all  of  what  we 
know  is  truth,  lest  it  should  be  concluded  that  we  are  very  much  given  to 
boasting.  But  when  we  say  that  ours  is  the  most  amiable,  most  apprecia- 
tive, the  most  industrious  and  the  most  successful  body  of  students  in  the 
country,  we  say  what  we  know,  so  far  as  we  can  know  anything,  is  the 
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truth.  We  are  blessed  with  a  continued  spirit  of  happy  industry,  of  honorable 
generous  good  feeling,  which  makes  the  comtemptible  "  college  tricks/'  of 
which  teachers  and  pupils  are  so  frequently  (he  yictims,  totally  impossible 
in  our  midst.  The  prime  cause  of  this  is  the  gentlemanly  and  lady-like 
character  of  our  pupils.  Another  cause  is  our  Tolnntary  regulations.  We 
have  no  rules ;  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  be  the  gentleman  or  lady,  that  he 
or  she  is,  and  is  not  forced  by  a  multitude  of  foolish  rules  into  perpetual 
Tiolation  of  all  rules  of  decency,  in  order  to  proye  himself  ^*  smart "  and 
'*  liyely."  Another  great  help  towards  good  order  is  found  in  our  dormitory 
system.  We  haye  found  large  buildings  a  nuisance.  They  are  great 
breeders  of  noise  and  confusion.  We  haye  therefore  made  our  dormitories 
small.  Besides  this,  our  pupils  board  throughout  the  town  in  priyate  fami- 
lies. That  this  system  is  bes^  we  haye  thoroughly  proyed,  and  we  warn 
those  who  attend  school,  that  they  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  consider 
large  dormitories  any  thing  but  a  misfortune.  Now,  if  to  these  three  consider- 
ations, you  add  the  influence  of  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  good  humored 
faculty,  you  haye  the  m^iin  reason  why  our  scholars  are  such  happy  hearty 
hard  workers,  and  why  they  continue  to  come  in  such  crowds. 

OUB  TEACHEB8. 

As  you  all  know,  friends,  our  teachers  are  always  selected  from  the  great 
numbers  trained  here,  for  the  special  fitness  for  the  posts  assigned  them. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Language,  English  Literature,  Training 
for  Business  and  Teaching,  each  requires  special  gifts  and  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  that  teacher  who  expects  to  manage  his  subject  with  such  sur- 
passing interest,  as  to  carry  all  his  pupils  with  him,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  controls  himself. 

Neyer  in  the  history  of  the  school  haye  we  had  such  success  in  the  happy 
adaptation  of  teachers  to  their  respectiye  positions. 

We  could  easily  reduce  the  price  of  tuition,. by  hiring  cheap  teachers,  such 
as  we  know  are  employed  in  the  other  independent  Normal  Schools ;  but  we 
prefer  to  employ  Aone  but  the  best  talent,  knowing  that  cheap  teaching  is 
the  most  expensiye  of  all  purchasable  commodities.  Besides,  the  difference 
in  the  tuition  (eyen  though  it  is  free,)  is  a  small  item  in  comparison  with 
other  expenses,  especially  if  the  yalue  of  time  be  considered. 


The  following  are  the  graduates  in  the  Scientific  course :  Bateman,  D.  T. 
Baker  Ida.  Bowles,  Lizzie.  Cain,  J.  W.  Compton,  J.  0.  Clark,  Hettie 
Currens,  Sallie.  £udaly,  W.  A.  Gardiner,  Chas.  Harper,  W.  F.  Hooyer, 
Florence.  Harsha,  W.  M.  Hoyt,  Jennie.  Judkins,  J.  W.  James,  W.  W. 
Liggett,  A.  N.  Lostutter,  W.  P.  Mitchell,  R.  N.  Mitchell,  R.  B.  Myers, 
Wm.  McKee,  W.  A.  Milner,  J.  C.  Messmore,  Cynthia.  Neff,  Ida.  Orr,  T.  E. 
Roadarmour.  A.  L.  Rea,  0.  A.  Reed,  £.  C.  Radcliff,  Belle.  Slayback,  J.  C. 
Taylor,  W.  S.  Thompson,  C.  M.  Townsley,  8.  8.  Trimble,  Sallie.  Ulrich, 
Leyi.  Ward,  Luna.  Yoager,  M.  F.  Youngs,  Cyrus.  Thirty-eight  graduate 
out  of  a  class  of  forty-four. 

The  following  are  the  classic  graduates:  Harbaugh,  H.  W.;  Harriman, 
8.  F.;  Owens,  A  H.;  Pampel,  Mary;  Park,  B.  H.;  Worthen,  G.  W.  All 
the  candidates  graduated. 
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We  expect  a  glorious  oommencement.  Word  ia  coming  from  a  host  of 
friends  that  thej  expect  to  be  here.  You  may  expect  grand  things  from  the 
graduates,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  everybody. 

Scientific  Exposition. — Wednesday,  August  18th. 

Alluunial  Meeting,  will  be  held  Wednesday  Evening.  Mr.  Elnsey  is 
the  orator  of  the  evening.   He  will  give  us  a  very  fine  address. 

Scientific  Themes. — ^Thursday  and  Friday  Forenoon,  August  19  and  20. 

Classic  THBMES.-^Friday  Afternoon  and  Evening,  August  20. 


NORMALITES  AT  PUT-IN-BAY. 

Some  one  had  to  go.  We  were  detailed.  We  went — ^much  against  our  will, 
too.  Yet  we  made  the  best  of  it,  knowing  how  much  fun  we  should  have,  and 
how  many  good  friends  we  should  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  professional  pro- 
fit, which  it  is  expected  should  be  derived.  There  was  a  host  of  Normalitea 
there,  and  of  those  who  are  not  Normalites,  probably  some  three  or  four 
hundred.  We  put  up  at  the  *'Put-in-Bay  House  "  of  course.  A  teacher  who 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  our  genial  host,  Col  Sweeny,  and  don't  "  stop  "  with 
him  ever  after,  eitlier  lias'nt  the  "taxes"  or  can^t  get  a  room.  Everybody  stopped 
at  the  Put-in-Bay  House ;  one. must  be  where  "they  all  are."  "They"  are 
always  at  the  Put-in-Bay  House,  therefore  every  one  must  stop  at  the  Put-in-Bay 
House ;  consequently  every  one  did,  and  that  is  what  we  said  before.  Hardly 
had  we  landed,  when,  whom  should  we  find  but  Dora  LieucUen,  She  became 
**  one  of  us "  at  once ;  next  we  captured  B,  B.  Hall,  and  then  captured  a 
dinner — a  good  one  too.  We  ate  so  much,  the  waiters  turned  pale.  They  were 
colored  to  b^in  with  whenever  after  that  we  came  into  the  dining-room,  all 
of  which  was  Hall's  fault,  or  Dora's,  or  our  own.  Some  one  was  to  blame. 
ThU  was  Tuesday,  June  29th.  During  the  afternoon  we  "  did  "  the  Superinten- 
dent's Meeting.  It  was  good,  very  ^ood.  The  only  wonder  is  there  are  so  very 
few  Superintendents,  that  is  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  number  that  speak. 
We  could  count  them  on  our  hand  and  not  use  the  thumb,  and  one  of  them  is 
not  a  Superintendent  at  all,  but  a  College  President — he  is  one  of  the  best, 
though. 

Did  we  go  rowing  ? — most  assuredly.  We  can't  tell  about  every  time  of  this 
kind  any  more  than  we  can  tell  about  every  time  we  ate ;  either  subject  would 
be  too  much  for  one  paper,  especially  since  Lawra  Green  had  become  a  member 
of  our  circle  This,  as  to  rowing,  not  eating.  She  is  a  gallant  sailor-ess, 
Laura  is?  We  had  an  adventure.  H,  P.  Dayton  had  been  welcomed  by  a 
jolly  "shake"  into  our  Normal  Squad.  He,  Dora  and  a  very  pleasant  gen- 
tlemen, (Dora  says,)  taking  one  boat;  Laura,  Miss  Hay  ward,  (of  the  Lebanon 
Public  Schools,  not  a  Normalite,  but  almost  as  good  as  if  she  were,)  and  the 
dignified  editor  of  "  the  Reunion  "  taking  a  second.  Who  did  the  rowing? 
Dayt<m  knows  that  he  was  squarely  beaten  in  a  race,  and  so  will  not  tell  you 
that  he  was  rowing  at  that  time :  modestv  forbids  the  mention  of  who  was 
rowing  in  the  other  boat ;  it  might  he  said,  though,  it  was  either  Laura  or 
Miss  Hayward,  or  the  Editor.  Oh  the  beautiful  water — so  soft,  so  clear,  so 
warm,  so  plenty,  so  fascinating !  No  wonder  old  Cleombrotus  chose  the  water 
when  he  resolved  to  test  Plato  s  Pheedon  by  death.  The  lake  is  as  placid  as  the 
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countenance  of  a  liappy  mother.  UnreRisted  we  glide;  the  sun  is  setting 
glowingly;  the  broad  beautiful  blue  lake  is  before  us ;  the  songs  of  other  parties 
meet  those  of  our  own  in  mid-lake.  But  now,  we  are  out  of  the  harbor,  a 
fresh  breeze  is  blowing ;  the  lake  is  agitated ;  exclamations  of  delight  are  again 
and  again  repeated ;  these  are  the  bounding  billows,  over  which  our  little  8ki£f 
seems  to  skip ;  these  are  the  swells  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ;  up  we 
go,  now  down — how  lovely  I  Cut  what  is  this  unrest,  this  abdominal  disc^uietude  ? 
The  going  up  is  delightful,  but  the  coming  down !  It  is  as  if  the  outside  were 
coming  down  and  the  inside  staying  up.  How  changed  I  the  water  is  not 
delightful — it  is  miserable ;  it  is  not  placid  as  the  countenance  of  a  happy 
mother ;  it  \s  treacherous  as  the  beauty  of  a  woman  j  it  is  not  smooth — it  is 
rough  and  angry ;  it  is  not  clear  and  lovely — it  is  sickening ;  it  rages  and 
howls  for  a  sacrifice ;  it  lashes  the  boat  with  commanding  threats  for  one's 
supper.  The  whole  system  seems  to  be  preparing  itself  to  meet  the  watery 
demands.  Oh  how  changed  ;  instead  of  that  aching  void  which  before  supper 
sought  to  be  filled,  there  is  now  an  aching  fullness,  which  seeks  to  be  emptied. 
In  vain  one  rebels;  in  vain  one  thinks  how  undignified;  in  vain  is  the  position 
changed ;  in  vain  we  wish  that  we  were  on  land ;  in  vain  tlie  resolutions  never 
to  go  on  the  water  again ;  in  vain  the  brief  moments  of  treacherous  comfort ; 
the  water  yells  all  the  louder,  and  one's  inwardness  is  the  more  determinedly 
responsive.  Finally,  in  spite  of  "  looks,"  in  spite  of  pride,  in  spite  of  despera- 
tion at  tauntingly  unsympathetic  friends,  the  sacrifice  is  made ;  and  totally  re* 
gardless,  the  stomach  is  made  to  "  give  up  its  own." 

Now,  friends,  do  not  understand  from  this,  that  any  one  of  us  was  ''sea-sick." 
We  one  and  all  indignantly  repel  the  charge.  This  was  not  the  adventure  That 
was  a  deed  of  heroism,  a  glorious  exemplification  of  devotion  to  one's  friends, 
©f  peril,  of  gallant  rescue,  of  happy  escape,  of  joyous  congratulations,  and 
excited  and  repeated  rehearsals  of  every  incident  All  this  in  regard  to  our 
boat ;  but  modesty  again  forbids  that  we  should  do  more  than  suggest.  If 
those  in  the  other  boat  received  our  account  with  envious  skepticism,  now  can 
we  expect  the  world  at  large  to  appreciate  ?    We  therelore  withhold 

The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended  than  ever  before.  The 
addresses  were  excellent ;  the  discussions  were  wearisome.  In  this  regard,  our 
association  is  becoming  one-sided.  A  few  monopolize  the  time,  unintentionally 
of  course.  Good  men  and  able,  but  in  inevitably  tiresome,  when  so  persistently 
on  the  floor.  Large  guns  should  be  content  to  accomplish  at  one  fire,  what 
smaller  ones  do  at  many. 

We  Normalites  made  things  merry  and  profitable.  For  us  it  was  more  a  re- 
union than  an  association.  Let  it  be  so  always,  friends.  You  who  were  not 
there  this  time,  meet  us  next  year,  and  let  us  '^  re-unite." 


MHwrtakufs  of  a  im  Jtormate. 

An  additional  list  of  former  pupils  will  be  made  ont  for  OTOry  Reunion. 
Send  us  all  neoessary  information,  friends : 

Allen,  F.  M.,  graduta  of  '72,  Superintending  at  Bloomingburg,  Chio. 
Bateman,  J.  K,  is  teaching  at  Elmlra,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.;  having 
good  success.  Salary,  $80  per  month  in  gold.  Bateman,  J.  M.  II.,  teaching 
at  San  Bernardino,  Col.  Good  suooess.  Salary  $75  per  month,  prospect  of 
$100  next  year.  Buchanan,  J.  A.,  farming  at  Pekin,  111.  Barr,  E.  J.,  teach- 
jkg  at  Dialton,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.    Salary  $500.    Barr,  B.  L.,  law  student  at 
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Springfield,  Ohio.  Denneii,  H.  L ,  after  nbotit  eighteen  weeks  stay  at  thd 
Normal,  has  gone  home.  His  address ~ II irlem,  Delaware  Co.,  ()hio.  Bulla, 
B.  N.  and  Conauela  Longloy,  were  married  on  last  New  Year'n  Eve.  Are 
Hying  at  Linwood,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  Beery,  J.  R  ,  a  graduate  of  '74,  in 
business  department,  is  now  an  insurance  agent  at  a  salary  of  $^00  per 
annum.  Address,  Login,  Ohio.  Bstson.Wm  ,  farming  at  present.  Address, 
Centerville,  Mont.  Co ,  Ohio.  Boolh,  C.  B.,  cinssio  '74,  Principal  of  Sedalia 
School,  Mo.  Salary  $1,000.  Married  Clara  Van  Fleet,  Scientific  '72,  last 
•Winter.  Best,  D.  R.,  married  a  Baltimore  lady  last  Spring,  and  moved  to 
Wisconsin.  Burnhan,  F.  E.,  will  teach  at  Bethany,  next  year.  Salary,  $55 
per  month.  J.  C.  Slav  back  onoe  taught  there.  Behymer,  A.  J.,  taught  aft 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Buell,  Rachel,  is  at  her  home  at  Rushville,  Ind.  Binford, 
Jno.  II ,  graduate  of  Scientific  class,  holds  an  Institute  of  five  weeks  at 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  commencing  July  25.  He  has  been  County  Superintendent 
for  two  years,  in  Hancock  Co.  Ball,  D.  M.,  will  teach  next  year,  at 
Milton,  Wayne  Co,  Ind. 

Coyner,  J.  W.,  Principal  of  Belleview  School.  Salary  $1,200.  617 
pupils;  7  teachers.  Crippon,  L  C ,  associate  Principal  Ohio  Normal  In- 
stitute. Cort,  A.  B,  of  Rochcll,  Ogle  Co.,  111.,  has  been  Principal  of 
Ashton  Schools.  Salary  $83  per  month.  Campbell,  W.  II.,  Pastor  of  M.  E. 
Church,  Eddington,  Rook  Island  Co .  111.  Salary,  $150.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cook  llarmer,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Creager,  A.  0.,  been  teaching 
near  Dayton.  Salary  $2  25  per  day.  Craeger,  II.  L.,  been  teaching. 
Salary  $3  per  day.  Address,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Clark,  Luella,  has  been 
teaching  mnsic  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  and  is  a  splendid  sdccess.  Crosier, 
A.  A.,  taught  eleven  terms  at  Loyal  Oik,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  en- 
gaged for  two  more  at  same  place.  Salary  last  year  $70).  He  has  the 
most  advanced  school,  considering  the  age  of  the  pupils,  in  Summit  Co. 
The  effects  of  a  thorough  Normal  teacher.  Cnal,  E.  D.,  goes  from  here  to 
New  Garden,  Ind.  Crites,  E.  L.  surveying  at  Elida,  Ohio.  Crites,  8.  D., 
teaching  at  Elida,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 

Davis,  C.  M.,  teaching  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio.  Salary  S'SOO.  Address, 
Christiansburg,  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio.  Decatur,  V.  S.  physician  at  Addison, 
Ohio.  Dawson,  Jas.  M.,  is  teaching  a  select  school  at  Harrisonville, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  Scientific  graduate  of  '74.  Address,  Nairn,  Scioto  Co., 
Ohio.  Dodds,  Robert,  is  teacher  of  common  school.  Salary  $120  per 
quarter.  Married.  Address  Scioto,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  Dye,  Wm.  farm- 
ing at  Troy,  Ohio.  Drake,  J.  W.,  selling  Dry  Good")  and  Groceries  at  Louis- 
ville, Ohio.  Davisson,  O.  F.,  law  student  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Duncan  Laura, 
became  Mrs.  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  more  than  two  years  ago.  They  live  at 
Beaver,  Pa.  Davis,  B.  F.,  Prof,  of  the  Mathematics  at  Grandviow  Academy, 
Louisa  Co.,  Iowa.  Dunkle,  Isaac,  expects  to  teach  in  Fairfield  Co.,  next 
Winter. 

Edwards,  J.  W.,  has  abandoned  teaching,  married  and  gone  to  farming 
at  Mitchell,  Ind.  Elliott,  A.  C,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  agent  for  school  furni- 
ture.    Ebrite,  Jas.,  merchant  at  Zincsfield,  Logan  Co.  Ohio. 

Funk,  J.  P.,  is  superintending  the  schools  of  Corrydon,  Ind.  He 
will  also  help  conduct  a  six  week's  institute  during  the  Summer.  French, 
J.  M.,  is  a  medical  student,  at  Burlington,  Union  City,  Vermont.  Fuson, 
F.  S.,  engaged  for  next  year  at  Lewisburg  Ohio.  Funk,  A.  L ,  assistant 
Principal  of  Valley  Normal  School,  Va.  Fuson,  Eva,  remains  with  her 
brother  at  Lewisburg,  next  year. 

Gring,  Carrie,  E ,  Poland,  Clay  Co ,  Ind.  Gard,  Prince  Albert,  of  Bow- 
lesville,  died  May,  1876,  of  consumption.  Gard,  Jennie,  married  a  gentle- 
man named  Buck,  about  a  year  ago.  Thoy  are  living  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.    Green,  Laura,  Teaches  at  Sharon,  with  Slayback,  J.  C.   next  year. 
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Gamble,  R.  K.,  married  last  year.  Working  with  map-company.  Sarrey- 
iog.     Salary  $100  per  month. 

Uolton,  Abbey,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Hamilton.  R.  I ,  Superintendent  of  Mad- 
ison Co.,  lod.  Married  last  Winter.  Hilion,  Ella,  teaching  at  Troy,  Miami 
Co.,  Ohio.  Huron,  S.  F.,  brother  of  Kate  aud  Mary,  is  attending  the  crops  at 
ATon,  Ind.  Hall,  B.  B.,  has  been  teaching  at  Republic.  Salary  $1,200  per 
year.  Hale,  Luther,  dry  goods  business,  iligdon,  Ind.  Hetse,  J.  L.,  of  Cir- 
oleyille,  Ohio,  expects  to  remain  here  next  year,  and  take  Scientific  course. 
Hall,  Mattie,  J.,  will  teach  near  Kalida,  next  Winter.  Haynes,  E.  D.,  teach- 
ing  at  Spenceryille,  Ohio,  married  Miss  Mary  Bowyer  last  Christmas. 
Helorun,  P.  L.,  taught  a  good  school  near  Kin  ton,  Ohio.  Had  very  good 
success  with  Holbrook's  Grammar.  He  has  written  us  a  good  long  letter. 
Let  others  do  likewise.     We  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Jenkins,  S.  S.  teaching,  Dialton,  Ohio.  Salary  $56  per  month.  Johnson, 
F.  L.,  has  been  teaching  the  Woodstock  School.  Address,  Mingo,  Ohio. 
Gordon,  Chas..  is  farming  at  Royalton,  Ind. 

Keller,  P.  M.,  West  Mansfield,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio.  Kennedy,  W.  H.,  graduate 
of  '71  session,  is  farming  at  Lewisyille,  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  Kingsley,  Lewis, 
Mechanicsburg,  Champaigne  Co.,  Ohio. 

Lackrime,  S.  M.,  tailor,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.  Lippencott,  C,  married,  and 
liyes  in  Degraff,  Ohio.  Lind,  G.  D.,  physician  at  Lind,  Hamilton,  Marion 
Co.,  Iowa.  Laffcrt^,  Emma,  has  gone  home,  and  is  teaching.  Lewis,  Ford, 
Principal  of  a  school  of  three  departments,  at  Wilkishire.  Salary  $450. 
Lieuellan,  Dora,  teaching  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  Leonard,  A.  S.,  has  been 
attending  Lane's  Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  Is  now  spending  vacation  at 
his  home,  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Lyon,  A.  P.,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
and  is  tutor  to  a  few  young  men.  Has  beautiful  rooms  on  5th  Avenue,  a 
short  distance  from  the  5th  Avenue  Hotel. 

Murray,  J.  C,  classic  graduate  of  '74.  Superintendent  of  Lebanon,  Ohio 
Schools.  Salary  last  year,  $1,200,  next  year  $1,800.  McCune,  A.  J.,  is 
County  Superintendent,  of  Jackson  Co.  He  is  a  granger,  but  an  earnest 
advocate  of  better  sohosls.  His  address — Medora.  Myers.  F.  M.,  is  pracl  ic- 
ing law  at  Greenville,  Ohio.  MoOright,  Principal  of  Oakland  School. 
McCright,  M.  M.,  teacher  at  Sand  Ridge,  near  Lafayette.  Salary  $60  per 
month.  Miller,  M.  £.,  student  of  '72,  is  Principal  of  Jimtown  Schools. 
Salary  $000.  Address,  Groomsville,  Ind.  Mason,  Eliza,  West  Jefferson, 
Ohio.  Meade,  David,  Principal  of  graded  School  in  Eugene,  Vermillion  Co., 
Ind.  Salary  $S0  per  month.  Meade,  G.  F.,  teacher  at  Maumee  City. 
Salary  $90.  McConnell,  J.  B.,  taught  the  Genntown  School  last  Winter.  Moore 
Allen,  is  book-keeper  in  store,  Richmond,  Ind.  Masters,  Jas.,  teacher  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Ind.  Morris,  Haftie,  lecturer  in  Sunday  school  work,  New 
Tork  City,  has  attained  great  celebrity.  Mather  D.  L.,  in  the  general  stock- 
trading  business.  Address,  New  Garden,  Ind.  Mendenhall,  A.  G.,  teacher 
in  graded  school,  Xenia,  Ind. 

Pyle,  Hattie,  Jersey,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  Pool  G.  Degraff,  Logan  county, 
Ohio.  Pike,  D  D.,  taught  in  Washington  Township,  Hendricks  county,  Ind.; 
expects  to  be  at  the  Old  Normal  next  Fall ;  come  and  welcome. 

Richenbaugh,  A.,  Principal  of  Valley  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
Runyan,  A  II.,  married  and  studying  law  at  Butlerville,  Ohio.  Ruggles, 
Thos.,  taught  one  of  the  schools  in  Warren,  Ind.,  last  Winter;  address  Mt. 
Etna,  lod.  Ryden,  H.  C,  of  Vandalia,  Ohio,  has  been  teaching  for  two 
years  near  Dayton  salary  $3.0o  per  day ;  present  occupation,  agent  for 
Windmills.    Runyan,  Levi,  Catawba,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Sample,  C.  W.,  student  of  1872,  Priof  ipal  of  Sharpsville  Academy,  Tipton, 
Ind. ;  salary,  $800  per  year.  Shepherd,  Oscar,  is  teaching  at  West  Alexan* 
dria,  Ohio;  salary,  $650.  Slay  back,  I.  N.,  been  teaching  at  Chester ;  salary, 
$60  per  month.    Searl,  Matthias,  teacher  in  common  school;  salary,  $160 
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per  quarter;  married;  address  Iron  Furnace,  Soioto  coanty,  Ohio.  Spar- 
geon,  J.  O.,  is  teaching  in  Grant  County  Normal  School ;  address  Sweetser, 
Ind.  Spurgeon,  J.  W.,  of  Sweetser,  Ind.,  is  teaching  common  school ;  salary, 
^0  per  month.  Shank,  J.  C,  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Putnam  county,  Ohio.  Seiti, 
Daniel,  Ealida,  Putnam  county,  Ohio.  Slay  back,  superintends  the  Sharon 
school.  Slack,  C.  H.,  teaching  at  Stockton,  St.  Joaquin  county,  Cal.;  salary, 
$90  in  gold.  Smith,  D.  L.,  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Dethany  College,  W. 
Va.    Stafford,  Mrs.  Laura,  teacher  in  Tippecanoe  schools,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Thorn,  Alice  V.,  has  been  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Kew  Castle, 
Pa.  Thompson,  J.,  Professor  of  Penmanship  at  Grandyiew  Academy, 
Lonisa  county,  Iowa. 

Watson,  J.  VV.,  has  been  teaching  with  good  success  at  Philo,  Champaign 
county.  III.  Winner.  Isaac,  West  Mansfield,  Logan  county,  Ohio.  Williams, 
Nettie,  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio.  Watkins,  Robert,  Pickrellton,  Ohio.  Wetherson, 
David,  of  Xenia,  Ind.,  deceased.  White,  Lizzie,  teaching  at  LettsTille, 
Louisa  county,  Iowa;  $50  per  month.  Wheatly,  Lizzie,  teaching;  address, 
CenterTille,  Mont,  county,  Ohio.  Williams,  0.  W.,  dealer  in  music,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.    Whitehead,  JLizzie,  Rome,  Perry  county,  Ind. 

Zeigler,  R  G.,  North  Uamptom,  Clark  county,  Ohio;  salary,  $50  per 
month. 


(Experiments  in  Natural  |IuIo80phg. 


MADGEBUBG   HBICISPHBBES. 

f  These  usually  cost  from  $5  to  $10.  They  can  be  obtained  for  $1  from  O.  P. 
Kinsey,  Lebanon,  O.,  and  can  be  used  for  many  other  purposes  for  which  the 
ordinary  expensive  braes  ones  can  not,  without  injury  They  are  made  of  the 
ordinary  top  to  the  Mason  Fruit  Jar.  Tlirougli  the  center  of  this  is  fixed  a 
brass  nut,  into  which  the  stop-cock  is  to  be  placed.  Two  of  these  tops  thus 
prepared  are  used.  Over  the  edge  of  each  is  passed  a  rubber  band.  With 
these  bands  as  washers,  the  two  tops  are  placed  edge  against  edge.  One  stop- 
cock closed,  to  the  other  is  attached  the  pump.  Exhaust  Detach  pump. 
Two  men  cannot  pull  the  tops  apart 

FHUIT  JAB  BBCEIVEB. 

This  is  a  universal  piece  of  apparatus.  With  two  double  holed  tops  and 
two  single  holed  tops,  two  stop  cocks,  a  little  India  rubber  and  the  Holbrook 
Hand  Pump  (exhausts  and  condenses),  can  be  performed  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
periments in  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Plydraulics,  &c.,  that  depend  upon  a 
vaccuum.  The  whole  apparatus  with  which  over  fifty  experiments  can  be 
performed,  can  be  obtained  for  $15.00.  Though  worth  ten  times  its 
cost  for  experimentation,  this  will  prove  more  valuable  in  the  suggestions 
which  it  will  give  than  in  any  thing  else.  Having  seen  the  apparatus  once,  the 
ingenious  teacher  will  feel  that  he  can  easily  provide  himself  with  similar  and 
additional  materials.  More  and  better,  he  will  be  enabled  to  teach  his  pupils 
to  do  Uie  same. 
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THE  WEIGHT  LIFTER. 

From  $5  to  $20  is  charged  for  a  good  weight  lifter.  With  one  of  these  tops 
above  described  over  fifty  pounds  can  bs  lifted.  Place  rubber  washer  over 
edge  of  top.  Attach  stop  cock.  Attach  pump.  Place  the  top  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  board,  to  which  by  nails  or  screws  is  attached  a  bucket,  into  which 
weights  may  be  placed.  Exhaust  Without  detaching  the  pump  lift  the 
board  with  the  bucket  and  its  contents.  In  this  same  way  lift  a  table  or  other 
article  with  smooth  surface. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  is  not  a  glass  apparatus,  in  which  the  pressure  Ib 
made  more  manifest,  a  glass  one  can  be  easily  made  by  tying  over  the  lower 
edge  of  a  lamp  chimney  a  piece  of  l>eef  bladder,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
tied  a  bullet,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  place  to  suspend  a  bucket  Tie  a 
bucket  with  strong  cord  to  a  bullet  Now  suspend  lamp  chimney  with  the 
bucket  attached  to  the  table.  Attach  the  fruit  jar  top  to  the  chimney  by  rubber 
connector.  With  stop-cock  attach  pump.  Exhaust  The  weight  will  be  seen 
te  be  lifted  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  the  bladder  up  into  the  glass.  Now 
this  will  lift  from  thirty  to  fifty  pound.<4,  and  is  just  as  effective,  though  not  so 
fSuicy,  a«  apparatus  which  cosm  from  $20  to  $50. 


HOLBHOOK'S  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

General   Outline  Preparatory  to   Special  Study  and 
Exercise  of  the  Training  Class,  oy  S.  Jackson. 

1*   School  Management 

.    1*   Qualifications  of  Teachers Lectures   1  to  5,  pp     ^64 

V   Common  Sense "1  "3-  13 

2«   Knowledge  of  the  Branches **          2  "     14-  17 

3»   Teaching  Power "          2  '*     17-  25 

4»   Governing  Power *'          3  "     26-  37 

6»   Lf)veof  the  Work "         4-  6  «     38-  64 

2»   Difficulties "          6-  8  **     65-105 

1»   In  School  Iloom "          6-7  "     68-91 

2»   In  Self- «          8  "     92-105 

3«   Nature  of  the  Work «          9  '*  106-113 

4»   Class  Management «        10-12  *'  114-115 

1»   Objects  to  be  Attained "        10-11  "114-134 

2*   Exemplification  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  '«        12  «  135-155 

5«   Organization «        13  «  156-157 

1*   Preliminaries  to "        13 

2'   Details  of 

1*  In  Ungraded  Schools  (Supt.) "        14  "  166-177 

2*  In  Graded  (Superintendency) "        22  not  yet  published. 

6"   Government "        15-18  pp  178-274 

1«   Laws "  "  178-193 

2»   Discipline "        16-17  '*  194-219 

1*   Incentives "        16  "  194-209 

2*   Penalties «        17  "  210-219 

3»  Strategy  and  TacUca "        18-21  "  220-270 

1*  Definitio* "        18  "  220-222 

2*  Exemplification "        18-21  «  223-270 


THE  REUNION. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  INFINITIVES. 


1^  Infinitiye  ConstnictioDS. 
1'  Con.  of  Noun. 
1»  With  Verb. 
1*  Subj.  of  Verb. 
2*  Obj.  of  Trans.  Verb. 
8*  In  Pred. 
1*  With  Intrana.  Verb. 
2»  With  Passive  Verb. 
2*  In  Apposition. 
1*  With  Noun 
2*  With  Pronoun. 
3*  With  Phrase  or     5 
3*  With  Preposition. 
2*  Con.  of  Adjective. 
1'  Limiting  Noun. 
2*  Limiting  Pronoun. 
3»  In  Predicate. 
1*  With  Intrana.  Verb. 
1*  With  Passive  Verb. 
8*Con.  of  Adverb. 
1*  Limiting  Verb. 
1*  Active. 
!•  Transitive. 
1*  Intransitive. 
2*  Passive. 
2'  Limiting  Adjective. 
3*  Limiting  Adverb. 


1  la  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute. 

2  I  uM  him  to  go. 

3  To  obey  is  to  enjoy. 


4  Delightful  haste  to  mar  the  tender  thought,  &c. 

5  To  escape  from  this  existence,  to  die  is  what  truth. 

6  What  went  ye  out /or  to  see,    (Obsolete  ) 

7  THme  to  come  is  called  future. 

8  2  hey  seem  to  study. 


0  Our  duty  is  to  be  done. 


11  To  confess  the  truth  I  «ay  I  wajs  wrong. 

12  He  labored  to  excel. 

13  He  -woBJvdoed  to  be  competent. 

14  They  are  about  to  go. 

15  The  object  was  so  high  as  to  be  inaocessible. 


If  onr  readers  can  supply  us  examples  of  the  omitted  constructions,  or  wish 
to  diBCQfls  any  of  those  given,  our  columns  are  open  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  such. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY.— Outline  No.  1. 

V    United  States  History 1001-1876 

1«    Organization 1001-1783 

1'    Exploration.     (Earliest  to  Jamestown  Settlement) 1001-1607 

3*    Colonization.     (Jamestown  Settlement  to  close  of  French  and 

Indian  War) - 1607-1763 

8*     Separation.    (French  and  Indian  War,  Second  Treaty  of  Paris) -1764-1783 

2«     Nationalization.     (Cause  of  Revolution  to  Present  Time) 1783-1875 

1*     Organization.     (Close  of  Revolution  to  Adop.  Third  Congress)  1783-1789 
2'     Emancipation.     (Adop  of  Third  Con.  to  Death  of  Lincoln)— 1789  -1865 

3*     Reconstruction.     (Death  of  Lincoln  to  Centennial) 186-3-1876 

This  outline  is  the  first  of  a  series  presented  at  the  "History  Drills"  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  time.  Succeed iup:  one,  which 
will  appear  in  "The  Re-Union,"  will  fill  out  these  headings  with  the  more 
important  details.  By  preserving  this  series  of  outlines  the  reader  will  obtain 
a  complete  and  systematic  synopsis  of  our  Nation's  History,  and  in  it  have 
what  IS  considered  by  verv  many  an  indispensible  auxiliary  to  that  important 
study.    It  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  by  teachers  of  history. 


NationalNormal  School 

EXPENSES  $3.80  PER  ^VEEK, 

Incladlnv  Taitlon,  Books,  Room  Rent,  Table  Board,  Beddinir  and 
Bed-wanbinff ;  By  •elf-boarding  tbese  ez|»en»efli  are 
generally  reduced  to  92.79  p«r  Week. 

DEPARTMENTS  SUSTAINED. 

PREPARATORY— Common  Branches ;  Algebra  and  Rhetorio.  This 
Department  receives  thoso  who  have  only  attended  a  district  school,  as  well 
as  all  others  who  wish  to  stady  only  the  common  branches. 

TEACHERS' — Common  Branches  reyiewed;  Training  in  Teaching 
and  Oovernment. 

BUSINESS — Full  course  in  Business  Operations. 

ENGINEERING— Surveying,  Civil  and  Railroad  Engineering. 

COLLEGIATE — Scientific  Course;  Classic  Course. 

A  more  thorough,  vigorous,  and  extensive  course  is  given  here,  in  two 
and  a  half  years,  than  in  most  colleges  in  five  years,  and  like  advantage 
is  given  in  every  Department.    These  are  demonstrated  FACTS. 

SUCCESS  OP  GRADUATES. 

The  majority  of  graduates  from  this  school  succeed  better  in  bnsinesi^ 
In  teaching,  in  any  of  the  professions,  than  the  majority  of  college  graduates. 
Why  7  Because  students,  here,  pride  themselves  in  hard  work.  Shirking 
and  shamming,  so  generally  the  boast  of  college  students,  are  here  of  rar« 
occurrence,  being  prevented  or  corrected  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  schooL 

NO  RULES  NECESSARY. 

Such  is  the  nnTaryihg'spijrit  of  earnest  effort  that  no  rules  aro  used  to 
enforce  order,  or  secure  diligent'^application. 

ATTlSNDANCE  INCREASING. 

The  annual  enrollment  last  year,  1,657 ;  the  average  term  enrollmenty 
about  575  different  pupils. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  FACILITIES. 

This  large  annual  enrollment,  which  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  oollego 
in  the  State,  and  that  of  any  State  Normal  School  in  other  States,  enables  uf 
to  giye  unequaled  facilities  in  the  range  of  studies  pursued  and  in  the  nam* 
ber  of  classes  sustained  in  each  branch,  so  that  a  person  entering  at  any 
time,  will  be  likely  to  find  such  classes  as  he  desires. 

But  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  school  is  owing  mainly  to  its  pe- 
enliar  and  effective  methods  of  instruction  and  management  For  the  most 
part  pupils  will  accomplish  more  than  twice  as  much  here,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  study,  as  in  any  other  institution  in  the  same  length  of  time;  while 
the  expenses  are  much  less  here,  than  elsewhere. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

Though  all  religious  exercises  are  entirely  free,  the  regular  attendance 
of  every  pupil  is  almost  without  exception.  A  students'  daily  prayer-meet- 
ing has  been  sustained  for  ten  years,  with  ever-growing  interest,  and  increas- 
ingly hopeful  results. 

The  eight  Churches  of  Lebanon,  respectively  welcome  pupils  to  their 
pews  and  watch-care. 

BOTH  SEXES  EITJOT  E<|VAIi  ADTABTTAOES. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  for  eleven  weeks;  bills  commencing  at  time 
ef  entrance.  Statements  in  the  catalogue  are  reliable.  I  hold  myself  re- 
fpoBsible  for  them     Send  for  a  Catalogee. 

A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal. 


*- 


JB 


M&mm  WMm&FMM,. 
"The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Republic." 


!•  Shouldered  his  musket — then  a  youth  of  17, 
and  interrupting  his  college  course — ^in  1775,  in  a 
company  of  which  his  father  was  captain — an  "  alarm 
corps,"  organized  for  pressing  emergencies,  so  as  to 
repel  a  then  threatened  invasion. 

2*  In  I785 — then  twenty-seven  years  old — in  a 
published  essay,  presented  by  him  to  General  Wash- 
ington, advocated  a  New  Constitution  in  place  of  the 
old  Articles  of  Confederation — believed  to  have  been 
the  first  distinct  public  proposal  of  that  nature. 

8*  Author  of  the  first  American  School  Text- 
Book,  in  1783 — the  "First  part  of  a  Gramniatical 
Institute  of  the  English  Language**  and  so  the 
founder  of  American  educational  literature. 

4.  His  Spelling  Book,  first  issued  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  has  had  an  aggregate  sale  of 
over  Fifty  Million  copies — ^a  number  considerably 
greater  than  the  present  entire  population  of  the 
United  States — and  thus  given  the  elementary  in- 
struction, and  early  moral  impressions,  to  that  num- 
ber of  American  youth.  It  still  has  an  annual  sale 
of  nearly  one  million  of  copies.  The  sales  for  the 
eight  years  followine  the  civil  war,  viz  :  1866-187"^, 
aggregated  8,196,028»  or  an  average  of  1,0249508 
per  annum. 

5.  The  sales  of  his  large  Dictionary  (Webster 
Unabridged)  and  its  several  abridgments  (ten  in  num- 
ber), by  carefully  collected  statistics  from  booksellers 
all  over  the  United  States,  in  1873,  ^^^^  shown  to 
aggregate  nearly  or  quite  twenty  times  (20to  l)  those 
of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries  published  in  this 
country,  and  this  sale  still  continues. 

6.  Dr.  Webster's  educational  works  have  thus 
done  more  than  those  of  any  other  author  to  secure 
that  uniformity  of  language,  in  the  Meaning,  Orthog- 
raphy and  Pronunciation  of  words,  so  remarkable  in 
Ihe  people  of  the  United  States,  drawn  from  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  spread  over  a  territory  3,000 
miles  by  2,000  in  extent. 

"  As  to  the  Spelling-book,  the  astonishing  state- 
ment is  made  that  twenty-four  millions  of  it  were 
sold  up  to  1847,  [now  increased  to  fifty  millions] 
the  consequence  of  this  comparative  monopoly  of 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy  being  the  present  almost 
mechanical  uniformity  of  American  spelling  and 
pronunciation*"* — London  Q^r,  Review ^  Oct,,  '/j. 

"  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in 
England  has  itself  had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up 
the  community  of  speech,  to  break  which  would  be 


a  grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  the  common  Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic." — London  Quar.  Review  Oct.,  1873. 

7.  The  issues  of  the  American  press,  periodical  and 
in  volumes,  especially  educational  text-books,  in 
large  preponderance,  and  increasmgly  so,  adopt  the 
essential  features  of  Webster's  system  of  Orthography, 
as  now  presented  in  his  works.  More  than  ten 
millions  of  School  Text- Books  are  published  in  the 
United  States  annually,  thus  based,  and  the  tendency 
in  England  is  strongly  in  the  same  direction  of  sim- 
plicity, analogy  and  rule,  whilst  in  Etymology,  Defi- 
nition, etc.,  it  stands  confessedly  preeminent  and 
unrivaled. 

8.  More  than  one  hundred  years,  it  is  carefully 
estimated,  of  severe  literary  labor  have  been  given 
to  the  original  preparation  and  subsequent  revisions 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary;  thirty 
years,  and  by  more  than  that  number  of  able  schol- 
ars, were  bestowed  upon  the  last  revision  alone,  in- 
cluding five  years  upon  the  Etymology  by .  an  emi- 
nent European  linguist. 

9.  Of  the  English  Dictionaries  of  any  magnitude 
newly  published- in  Great  Britain  within  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  most  of  them  are  either 
avowedly  based  on  Webster,  and  largely  a  literal 
transcript  of  some  one  of  Webster's,  with  additions, 
or  draw  so  much  from  his  works  thai  they  could 
not  be  imported  into  this  country  without  a  violation 
of  copyright.  This  sufficiently  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  Webster  is  held  in  that  country. 

«  Webster  appeared  at  once  in  England,  where 
successive  re-editing  has  as  yet  kept  it  in  the  highest 
place  as  a  practical  Dictionary, 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as 
it  stands,  is  most  respectable,  and  certainly  the  best 
practical  English  Dictionary  extant."— Z^»- 
don  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1873, 

**  The  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ever  published." — London  Times, 

"  Dr.  Webster's  great  work  is  the  best  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language." — London  Morning  Chron, 

10.  Webster  is  the  leading  lexicographical  author- 
ity of  the  English  language  wherever  that  language 
is  spoken,  and  has  a  wide  sale  amongst  English- 
speaking  peoples,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations 
seeking  to  acquire  that  tongue. 
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FORMERLY  TEACHERS*  NATIONAL  BUREAU. 


B8tal)li8lied  1871. 


Barri8l)WGf,  Fa. 


EXPEBIENOED  TEACHERS  for  schools  of  all  grades.  No  charge  for  assistance  given  those 
applying  for  teachers.  On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  names  of  many  experienced  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  zve//  qualified  for  positions  in  HiGK 
Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

SCHOOIi. OFFICERS  and  others  wanting  teachers  for  vacancies  or  for  next  session,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  apply  to  the  '*  Bureau."     Prompt  attention  given  to  all  correspondence. 

TEACHERS  desiring  good  positions  should  send  for  our  Appucation  Form. 

Circulars  containing  further  information,  reference,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

ADDXBSS, 

J.  N.  BEISTIiE,  Manager,  Educational  Bureau,  HARRISBTJRG-,  PA. 


T«acli«r0l  Reendt 
TOturS^altli,  Replan- 
isli  yova  Pocket- 
books  duxlxiff  vaca- 
tion   by    orgmilginy 


Conncils  of  th.9  Fra< 
dantial  ZjeagxM. 


819  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


"Wanted,  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  Fm- 
dential  Z<eagne  ixi 
every  town  in. 
Pennsylvania. 


HON.  S.  B.  DUTGHER. 

PRESIDENT. 


Address, 

Manager  for  Pennsylvania,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

The  Prudential  Leacrae  makes  provision  against  sickness  and  accident,  provides  for  dkpivdimt  ones  In  case 
of  death,  or  an  BNDowmNT  for  old  age.  PaTmentsmademonthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  CooncU.  OooncUa 
are  being  formed  rapidly  all  over  the  State.  Organizers  wanted  in  every  county. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WioKBBSHAM,  Harrlshurg;  Oen.  J.  F.  Habtbanft,  Governor  of  Penna.;  Hon.  C.  L.  Pkbshino,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Xii£ht— Ihirablt. 


Silicate  Book  Slates 

rOS  8LAT1  OS  LIAS  PUf OIL, 
Adopted  and  extensively  USED 
for  the  lass  Six  Tears  by  the 

Boards  of  Education 

of  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and 

many  Cidet,  Towns  and  Sehooln. 

Leading    Book  Stores  and   Stationers 
keepthem.  (Staple.) 

nr.  Y.  SUieate  Book  Slate  Co., 

191  Fulton  St.,  cor.  Church. 
3-Z3]  Catat^gue/f't*.  Samite to^witmi. 


laUORIAL  CSBTIFICATSS, 

FOR   THB 

School  and  Sunday-School  Scholars. 

They  are  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
They  are  beautihilly  designed,  and  can  be  framed  and  hunz  in 
a  parlor  or  library  as  a  memento  of  the  Great  National  JubiTee. 
Every  bov  and  girl  in  the  land  should  have  one.  Sold  at  vi 
cents  each  to  cover  cost  and  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Memorial  Certificates  for  visitors,  si^ed  as  above,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Machinery  Hall,  on  Exhibition  Grounds. 

Address,     Centeiiiiial  Certifleate  Bareao* 
Box  3301  P.  O.,         or,         X433  CuBSTKUT  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 
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LliTnBS.gB 


BUSINESS  [LETTERS]  OFFICI&L 


as  LETTSBS. 


LETTS&S.  as 


"Bow  to  Write  Letters." 

By  J.  "WmjIS  WESTZiAZB,  A.M.. 

J*riifttwr  ^  Engluk  IMeraiur*,  SiaU  Normal  School,  Mm- 
UrtvilU  Pgima. 


Qoth,  $i.oo ;  Bztra  Ollt,  $1.50. 
For  School  and  Private  Reference. 


IH  TKBEE  PABTSi 

1.  Letters,  Notes,  Cards. 
II.  Orthography,  Punctuation. 
III.  Titles,  Forms  of  Officia]  Address. 
Phrases,  Abbreviations,  Postal  Id- 
formation  an«l  Business  Papers. 


How  to  Write  I.ettoni) 

For  Teachers  and  Professors. 
For  Parents  and  Friends. 
For  Pupils  and  Children. 
For  Homes  and  Schools. 


How  to  Write  l<ettemi 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

For  Clergymen  and  Doctors. 

For  Lawyers  and  Judges. 

For  Statesmen  and  Officers. 

For  Business  Correspondents. 

For  all  who  write  ana  have  refined  taste. 


LETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated  in  this 
valuable  work  for  the  first  time  as  a  subject  of 
grave  educational,  business  and  social  importance;  as 
both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment.  No  other 
subject  so  universally  important  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  education,  and  no  other  offers  so  much 
room  for  instruction  and  improvement. 

OBJECT.— To  present  the  forms,  spirit  and  laws 
of  Letter- writing  in  .a  tangible  and  logical  treatise, 
easy  to  comprehend  and  to  master ;  to  teach  the  first 
useful  step  in  original  composition  and  literature  to 
students ;  and  to  afford  all,  who  have  or  seek  position 
or  culture,  important  information  upon  elegant  forms 
and  good  usage,  much  of  which  has  been  heretofore 
unwritten  and  unpublished. 

PLAN— Chap  I.  The  Classification  of  Letters. 
II.  The  Structure  of  Letters.  III.  The  Rhetoric 
of  Letters.  IV.  The  Literature  of  Letters.  In  the 
Chapter  on  the  Structure,  each  part  of  a  letter  is  treated  in  a  section 
stating  its  nature,  position,  arrangement,  conventionalities  and  pnnctu- 
tion,  and  is. followed  by  models  and  practice  exercises. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. Social,  business,  scholastic  and  official  matter — ^very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book — has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  highest  original  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 
IMPORTANCE. — Letter- writing  as  a  means  of  polite,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  999 
out  of  every  1,000  who  can  write,  write  letters,  or  in  very  many  instances 
poor  apologies  for  letters.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot 
write  and  punctuate  a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly. 

COMMENDATION.— The  plan  and  development  of  "  How 
to  Write  Letters  **  is  warmly  praised  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

ABOTHER  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S  "LTTEEATURE  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  "Words,  Ssntanees,  axid  Child-Classics. 

This  little  rolume  cannot  fiul  to  recdve  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  fnends  of  children.  In  an  excdlent 
sjrstem  it  presents  words,  interesting  &cts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  building  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  cnoicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautiful  culture. 

IVOrdera  for  filelioola  and  Homes  promptly  flllecl.  Three  months'  class  use  will  make  it  indispen- 
sable for  little  learners.    Please  send  orders  early.    Board,  50  cts.;  Cloth,  75  cts.  • 


THE  BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  MOST  PRACTIOAL  FOB  BITSINBBa 


Brooks'i  ITnrlTaled  Sirlei  of  Azlthmitieip  Algibra,  and  Btomitrji 

They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dela* 
ware,  and  in  part  by  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stood  the  test  triumphantly  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and  thou- 
sands of  country  schools.  Certain  success  in  imparting  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  luc  of 
Brooks's  Normal  Series.  Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.  Primary,  asc.  Elementary,  50c.  New  Mental,  38c. 
Written,  95c.;  Algebra,  #1.35;  Geometry,  |z.a5.  ■ 


BAVB*S  IVOBMAI4  SPKIilJBIUi,  SOc.    40e.         FEWSMITH*S  OBAMMABS,  4II«. 
SH£PPAIM>»S  FIBST  BOOK  OF  THE  GOHSTITUTIOH*  TOc*    iLM. 

^Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SGWlBSi,  FOTTS  &  CO..  C30  Market  St.,  Pliiladslphia. 
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Smjw  F09  iLLVsra^TEB  ®Eacai^Ttrs  e*T»Loevs. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Most  Comfortable,  DuraUe,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


TMl  BEST  SCHOOL  BISK 


IN  THB  MARKS7I. 


Strong, 


Noiselesgy 


Durable, 


BomfortaWe,    ,r   r^^yllf  ^ 

^  ;    TheBesk. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-*72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manaftctwen  of  tfali  <k> 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  par* 
diase  of  fiunitiire. 

GOOD  AOEiriS  WASTED. 

UmuuaiKDA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  thin  season.  Don't  pur- 
diase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes.  Msi4>s.  Blackboards  and 
■chool  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company, 

A.  "W.  SaaCPZJEM AIT,  Supt, 

Ko.  1003  Axoh  Street,  Philaddplda 


EMBODYING  THB  BEST  TEACHING  METHODS,  INDORSED  BY  LEADING 
BDUOATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SOHOOLS; 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PBICES, 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  SpellerSi  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographiesi  Pinneo's  Compositioni 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spelter,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship*  Evans's  Geometry* 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.  S.  History*  Norton's  Physics* 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series*  Brown's  Physiology* 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Duifef  s  French  Method*  Schuyler's  Logic* 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons*  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  S.*  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Harvey's  English  Grammars*  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners*  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Hepburn's  Rhetoric* 


niPOBTAHT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSTO), 

JI^The  prices  quoted  are : 

L  Regular  Retail  Price.  II,  Introduction  Price— For  first  introduction  into  schools  where 
not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchange  Price  (one  half  retail  price) — For  first  introduction  into  schools  in 
exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teach- 
ers or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY, 

Elements  of  Geometry :  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Introduction  to  Mod- 
em Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  Baldwin  University,  author  of 
Complete  Algebra,  etc.     i2mo:,  cloth,  372  pp.    ^1.50. 

Retail  Price.       Introduction.        Exchange. 

Schuyler's  Ck>mplete  Algebra,  (Key,  $1.25) $1  60  |1  13    .        $  76 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Gheometry 1  60  1  13 

Schuyler's  Trlfironomotry  and  Measuration,   ....      1  60  1  13 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the  author's 
French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Member  of  the  "  Association 
Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and  also  of  intioducing  him 
to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry ;  of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those 
delicate  shades  of  expression  whico  render  the  French  language  so  elegant*  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  repre  ented.     i2mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    |i.oo. 

DUFFET8  FRENCH  COURSE: 

Retail.       Introduction.        Exchange. 

Duffet'8  French  Method  Part  I., $1  50  .75  .50 

Buffet's  Frenoh  Method  Part  II 1  00  .75  .60 

Key  to  Duffefs  French  Method,  I  and  II., 75  .75 

Buffet's  French  Literature, 1  00  .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS, 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne'e  ClUtVien  OB  tUhOOl  STmarTlsion 
have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents. 
Send  tor  detcriptlTC  circular  and  price  list. 

WILSOir.  HZNKLE  Sc  CO.,  PaUishen, 

curcimrATi  aiui  nw  toi 


ANIf0UN€MMlINT« 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  aSOBOB   S.  BZLLABD, 


IS  NOTV-  RBLA.I3Y. 


IS  N'O'W  "RlBlAJDir. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,**  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.^Y. 

We  claim  unusual  excellence  for  this'  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'S-^lMCTIONARIES. 


VXaznTA,  1873. 


"Vtsmrx,  AanwiA,  A«gart  •,  zSys. 
*  It  fN«  Mt  frtat  platMre  to  report  that  U»e 


has  bam  awafdod  lojroiir  irm  la  contideratlon  of  the  paUIeatloii  of  the  la- 
rieg  of  Wocceetar't  Diolooarieg,  and  In  my  judgment  It  is  an  honor  wdl 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U*  B.  ConmnsioDer  to  the  Vianna  Bxhibitloii. 


"WORCESTER," 


THB  AUTHORnY  OP 

Bveretti        Samnefi        Qaincy,        Riyes,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Mapsbf  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,         Henry,         Felton,        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatiyes. 

^^oroestor's  Quarto  DioHonaxy,  Illnstrated,  $10. 

UnVXXSALAXDOBinOALDIOnOVAST,  .   li^lELEltBirTABTDIOTIOVABT,  -  ILU 

AQADSKIODIOnOVARTi  -  -  -  2.26  PBIMAKT  DIOTIOHABT,  Illwtbatmo,  .  0.62 
00]IFEEirarBiyBDIOTIOBABTtIu.iiRitATSD,  -  LSOlPOOXETDIOnOHABTt      -      -      •      -$1.00,86,76 

W oreMter**  Pocket  metloaarr,  lUortratad,  Tack,  GOt  Edges,  Sl.OO,  Flexible,  S5e.«  OlotH,  TSe. 

W oreeeter*e  IMeUenarles  aia  fer  tale  by  booktellen  fcneraUy.  School  officen  and  taachen  are  retpecdbOy  Inirlisi 
Id  aiwespond  with  tha  publUhais,    Favorable  terras  given  for  Introd^Ktion. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  ntAlSrSLJSSf  STX^BST,  BOSTON,  MASS 


^OJt  ABOVE. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phlladelphiai  Pa. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


GuYOT's  Series  of  GEOGMPfflES. 

FOB  COMMON  SOHOOLa 

GUYOTS  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  75  ks. 

With  a  complete  set  of  fifteen  new,  distinct,  and  beautiful  maps. 

GUYOTS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $1.50. 

This  new  book  contains  twenty  finely  engraved  copper-plate  maps,  which  for  accuracy 
and  distinctness  of  expression  are  not  excelled. 

Its  text  is  symmetrically  arranged,  containing  every  valuable  feature  of  the  old  book, 
reconstructed  so  as  to  include  also  a  skilful  treatment  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy. 

'Was  Issued  In  June  last,  and  lias  been  received  witb  signal  Wmrwoiw  thrwa^lOk^ut  tbe  eoaatrj*. 

Adopted  far  use  in  the  Cities  of  New  Tork;  Brooklyn,  ST.  T.$  Newark,  N.  J.;  Rielimond, 
Ta.;  IHiTenport,  Iowa;  Ljmelibnrv,  Ta.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Me.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J»| 
Toledo,  O.;  Salem,  Mass.,  Ae.,  Ac. 

FOR  SENIOR  GRADES  (HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES.) 

GUYOTS' GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.00. 
GUYOTS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.25. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

By  FHOF.  B.  A.  SBEBUD02T, 
Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oiwego,  N.  Y. 

SujDerbly  Illustrated  with  over  300  Enirravinffs  from  Original  Designs. 

GRADED  SERIES. 

Retail.       Introduction.    Kxchangc. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader.    So  pages 26o.           17c.  18c. 

Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader.    192  pages 6O0.           84c.  26c. 

Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader.    224  pages 76c.           60c.  880. 

Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader.    336  pages $1  26          84c.  68c. 

Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Recuier.     450  P&g«s 1  60        $1  00  76c. 

Already  extensivel)!  introduced  in  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  conntry. 

Sheldon's  New  Manual  of  Reading,— For  Teachers  only Price,  $1  00* 

PHONIC  READING. 

Betail.  latroducdoa. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer.     60  pages 20c«  16c. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  C^art.    10  Nos.    Boards $  6.00        $8  60 

Endorsed  by  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Fredonla,  N.  T. ;  Corttand,  H.  T.)  Poladaaa,  ST.  T.  | 
Broekport,  N.  T.;  Cleneseo,  N.  T. ;  BaAilo,  If •  T.  1  MiUersTiUe,  Pa.  |  Plynovtb,  If .  H. 

Also  In  use  In,  wbole  or  part,  tbe  Cities  of  Hew  York,  Brookljrii,  Osw«iro,  N.  T.s  OoTO- 
laad,  O. ;  WilUamsport,  Pa. ;  Vtiea,  if .  T. ;  Batk,  Me. ;  *e.,  dse. 

Special  /rice  lists  and  descripHvi  circulars  sent  on  application, 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

743  and  7<16  BBO.AS'VA?,  V.  7. 
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FOR 


CITY  AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

ENNT  lONGS  I  linSIG  lARDS. 


To  Superintendents  and  Teachers  :— In  oflfering  my  "  Penny  Songs  "  to  Public  Schools,  I  desire 
to  call  special  attention  to  my  "  Time  Songs,**  which  are  not  merely  written  to  be  learned  and  then  thrown 
aside.  They  are  intended,  through  rhyme  and  melody,  to  help  the  children  memorize  the  important  rules 
which  the  two  songs  embody ;  thus  by  this  pleasant  means  impressing  upon  the  mind,  at  an  early  age, 
what  is  necessary.    The  method  of  using  the  "  Hetoard  Cards  "  accompanies  each  sample. 

MRS.  G.  N.  BORDMAN,  Mus,  Ins,  Pub.  Schools,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Both  the  wrrdM  and  vwuie  ot  all  the  **  Penny  feongs  " 
and  **  Music  Reward  Cards."  by  lirs.  u.  ti,  Bordman.  ot 
Melrose,  Mass.,  are  original,  and  separately  copyrlgiiied 
oy  the  auUior.  Tbe  louowlng  enaorsemeniB  oi  tnem 
are  pubnsbed  from  Professorb  and  Teachers  who  liaye 
critically  examined  these  new  pubUcauons : 
To  Mas.  O.  N.  BOBDM AN : 

ijurlng  an  experience  in  the  saperlnteiioenoe  ot 
more  ihan  MO  scnools,  I  have  met  with  nothing  so  at- 
tracilye  and  Instrucuve  for  children  as  your  Music  Cards 
and  stongs.  They  were  received  with  Joyful  welcome 
by  my  own  children— which  I  deem  a  test  of  their 
menu  Tours  respectfully, 

S.  B.  HEIOIS, 
Prof.  Nat  Sclencei  York,  Pa. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mrs.  O.  N.  Bordman's  **  Penny 
songs  "  and  **  Music  Cards  "  should  be  used  generous  y 
in  every  i'ubUc  MchooL  in  the  country.  They  are  exacUy 
what  the  children  need. 

J.  F.  BUKWBLL,  Prompton,  Penn'a, 

Prln.  Wayne  Co.  Mormal  ttcnooL 

MBS.  BOBDMAN :— I  havc  examined  your  new  **  Penny 
Songs  "  for  PubUc  {Schools  with  Interest  and  sattsrac  Ion. 
Having  given  conslderaule  attenUun  for  ten  years  to 
children's  music,  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  your  songs 
are  better  adapted  for  use  m  me  schooi-room  than  any 
couectlon  1  have  ever  seen.  J.  W.  caJ£l£^i!:T,  A.  M., 
Frln.  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Academy,  and  Organist  First 
Hot.  congregational  Church,  ^ewburyport. 

Pbof.  S.  Louohbbidgk,  of  Newburgh,  N.  T.,  says :  "  It 
Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  commend  your  *  Penny 
»ongs,'  For  myc^eii  ihey  supply  a  long  needed  desider- 
atum. Oooa  music,  pieasanc  words  and  attracilve  ap- 
pearance make  ihem  of  great  Inteiest  to  pupils," 

Miss  lizzib  Habdxmbbook  writes  from  Plqua,  Ohio,  to 
Mrs.  Hordman :  '*  Your  •  Penny  tionga '  are  just  the  right 
thmg.  The  trifling  cost  places  them  within  the  reach 
of  au.  My  pupils  are  delighted  with  them,  and  want  all 
the  new  ones  as  last  as  puulished." 

The  yew  England  Journal  qf  SdueatUm  caUS  attention 
to  Mrs.  Bordman's  Penny  iionge,  etc.,  and  adds  that 
**  they  are  deservedly  popular,  and  meet  a  wane  long 
felt  and  expressed,  to  ouialn  songs  and  music  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  school-room— In  a  form  at  once 
so  cheap  that  every  child  can  have  acopy»  and  so  con- 
venient that  It  may  be  earned  in  the  pocket,  for  use  at 
any  time.  Mrs.  Bordman's  plan,  also,  of  using  her  Lttle 
Chronto  Mueic  Cards  Is  exueuenu ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  teacher,  cannot  fttli  of  success." 


Mbs.  u.  N.  Boboman  :— Your  **  Penny  Songs  "  are  Tery 
briUiant,  and  the  children  sing  them  with  much  enUiu- 
siasm.  i  think  the  meioules  are  the  mobt  appropriate 
and  oeauUiui  1  nave  ever  hearu.  1  hMe  your  pian  of 
publishing  them  so  that  we  can  seiecu  and  not  be 
Obliged  tu  get  oooka.  i  hia  places  them  Witniii  the  moana 
01  um  cuiiarBn.  jsiMMa  m.  cATiti^ 

centre  Grammar  School,  Melruse,  Mass. 

Pbof.  A.  N.  Raitb,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  says :  "I  have  ex- 
amined Mrs.  Boroman'b  *i^nny  dongs'  and  •Mosdc 
carus '  for  ifubiic  Schoals,  and  am  higujy  pieased  wltli 
them.  1  am  a  fliin  beaever  in  the  nappy  Inhueiic^^  ot 
music,  and  l  wish  these  pretty  songs  cuuia  be  mcro- 
auced  luiu  every  school  m  tne  land." 


Mbs.  Bobdman  :— The  Pubhc  ^school  Songs  I  have  i 
from  your  pen  are  good,  in  inese  days  oi  doggerel  it  is 
pleasahw  to  meet  vi  itu  aongs  chat  are  wea  put  tagetoer, 
sknuyetsuchttsthecalidi'enwlahketoblng.  xiiaveiio 
doubt  yours  wm  have  a  very  large  saie. 

O.  B.  BBOWN. 
Sup^  of  MuBlo  in  Pub.  Schools,  Maiden,  Maas. 


Q.  N.  Bobdman  :— Your  **  Penny  eongs  "  are  tbe 
moat  spirueu  luid  instrucuve  ones  that  x  have  evtsr 
Udeu.  xhey  are  not  uiiiy  pmcacai,  but  there  is  a  fieBQ- 
ness  ana  ongimaliy  Mhioi  ciua-acterizcs  uieiu  fxvia 
Oidinai-y  scnooi  ooa^s.  In  wulcn  uiere  is  so  much  StiUUH 
ness.  x'ue  "  ivreeuing  v^ng  "ought  tp  be  Ua<»u  at  every 
scuuol  entertainmeub  this  j eai-.  v  ery  truiy  yours, 
CHAbTxAiii  iiMj^KaOA, 
Centre  Intermediate  school,  Meiruee,  Mass. 

Mbs.  Bobdmam  :~The  sample  copies  'Of  your  "  i  enny 
Bongii "  uuiy  rtjceivea.  ji  au  oi  them  aie  a«  good  as  u«e 
Ceuutnniai  aung,  i  will  order  a  suppo  lor  use  m  my  f«cir- 
iiiai  bchuoi  ai  onue.      Kespecuuiiy, 

aaROa  MULha^Y,  Uettysbarg,  Pa. 

CO.  bupu  ot  rubiic  ocuocAs. 


R.  c.  8T0BT,  superintendent,  at  Lazette,  Kansas, 
says:  **I  deem  Mn».  Isoidmans  methou  of  lumtsuuag 
ftOiigs  fur  Pubuc  bcnooi  chiitueu  iho  best  yet  at^teiAipceu. 
'ine»e  *  Fenny  Honga'  can  go  Into  sehouis  whoie  ituute 
caimot  Do  had ;  and,  lu  many  respeois,  they  are  su- 
perior 10  song  books." 

W.  J.  Ballard,  Principal  Public  School,  Jamaica,  L.  L. 
writes:  '^Benu  us  two  uuadrea  copies  oi  the  *i*enwy 
Hongs '  Immeuiaiely.  We  nave  a  School  of  Six  hundred 
pupuS  here,  and  siiali  use  your  bongs." 


SAMPLE  Sets  of  these  "Penny  Songs"  and  "  Chromo  Music  Cards"  will  be 
sent  to  any  address,  post-paid  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.     Address, 

MRS.  G.  2T.  BOHDMAIT,  FubUslier, 

Box  231,  MEl-ROSE,  MASS. 


«■ 


VOL.  24 


Price,  $i.5o  in  Advance.    Ten  or  niore  Cop;«s.  $1.35.     Postage  Free, 
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Ist. 


PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  WHOIiE  SERIES  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


Ist.     THS  HOTOBIAL  PEIHABY  ASITHlfETIC.     150  pages.     Price,  35  cents. 

2d.     TEfi  SLEMEKTS  OP  ABITHHSTIC.      Pnce,  85   cls.     With  308  pages.      Containing  all   that   is 

usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.       These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 

plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 
3d.     TBS  SCIGNGE  OP  iJUTHlCETIG.     (In  press.)      The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  arc  quite 

sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  have  led  the 
educational  public  to   expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappoinied.      7Aere  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  thai  is 
not  using  some  of  Prof  ,  Olne/s  mathematical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  MARVELOUS. 
A   sample  set  of  Olney's   Primary  and   Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.     One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paj>er,  $1.00. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  co  piously  illustrated  School  History  everpublished.  Price  $1.25. 

4tli. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  jJi. 50. 

Shaw's  Specimen's  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Benj.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  $1.50. 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $1.60. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  ^1.50. 

7th. 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simplt,  practical  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  th« 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :  Study,  Railroad  and  Reference. 


«■ 


Wc  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wayland's  "  JW<7r«/  Science"  "  Palitical  Economf*  9xx^  "  IntelUctual  PkH^epky:" 
also  Dr.  Joseph  HavsK's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  President  Hopkin^i  "  Moral  Science." 
Sample  eopiea  aent  for  examination  on  reeetpt  of  balf-priee.  Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Textbooks. 

677  BroadT^AT',  TSvvr 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUC/t.TIONAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 


PENNSJLYANIA'S  FAVORITE  DESK. 

lirat  firmium  ItDarikH  bg  ik  IranWin  Inatitul^  of  |ennsgbania. 


The  First  Pre- 
mium was  aware  - 
ed  our  Gothic  Desk, 
November,  1874, 
after       close       and 


repeated  examina- 
tions and  compar- 
isons with  other 
Desks,  by  the 
Judges    appointed. 


n 


liftf 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Pupils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

UlTAlimOTrSLT 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 

Competitors  for 

EzcLTTsivi:  Use 

in  all  the 

New  Public 
SCEOOL  BuiLDiNas, 

Solely  on  its 

SUFERIOB  HeBIT 

and  Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


FBILAIIILPBIA'S  ^HAHDIOUS  BS^OFTIOir. 


^LEBSVILLE  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


ur  oufH  oplniitn  of  the  eaoeeUenee  of  their  Sbhooi  :Fumi' 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  we  are  furnishing  our  new 

Iding  with  itfand  we  invite  tmr  educational  friends 
are  Jnquirinff   after  School  Fiimiture  to  eotne  afid 

nine  it  before  purchasitig  elsewhere," 


Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 


'"  -lur  Styles  of  Comboii  School  Fnnilwe.   Sond  for  DesciiptioD. 

fiAirCEOFT  &  Co.,  512  Arch  Street,  PhiladelpMa. 


i^ '. Si 

BUSINESS   KOirCATIOSf. 


CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

J131  Chesfnttt  St.,  Corner  of  12th,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  longest  established,  the  best  organized,  the  most  practical,  and  the  most  largely 
attended  Commercial  College  in  the  city.  The  practical  value  of  its  well  tried 
course  of  instruction  has  been  tested  by  long  experience.  Many  of  our  most  successful 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers  and  other  business  men  are  among  its  graduates.  The 
qualifications  for  business  gained  here  have  proved  a  fortune  to  hundreds  of  young  men. 
Its  reputation  for  thorough  and  valuable  instruction  extends  over  the  whole  country, 
and  its  diploma  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  can  have  for  obtaining 
a  situation.  Numerous  applications  are  received  from  business  men  for  its  graduates. 
Students  rec  eived  at  any  time.     Separate  Instruction. 

Open  All  S\unaaer. 

JBS^yCin  ulars  and  information  sent  free.     Address, 

J.  GROESBJECK,  Prlnclpai. 


The  Crittendsn  Commercial  AritliiBetic  and  Busmess  ManiiLal. 

FirTY.»£CO:%'D   TUOlSA3iri>. 

Coiitainiii^  llic  hcNt  and  most  rapid   methods  of  calculation    in  acUial  ii'^e  amoui;  hiisines.s  men  ;   nUo, 
nn  c.xlen'Nivc  variety  of  I'msiness  Papers,  with  explanations  of  their  nature  au<l  use;     numerous   t'omiuercial 

taljle^,  aiid  much  valuable  information  on  business  subjects. 

Price,  $1.50.     ^Vill  ]>e  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Jf^^/TJEN  PRESS. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  accordciiK  e  with  the  practice  of  the  best  accountants  and  business  men. 

By  JOHIT  GB.OSSBSCZ, 

Consulting  Accountant,  Author  of  the  Crittenden  Commercial  Aritl^xxxetic 
and  Business  Msoiual,  and  Principal  of 

CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  COLIEG^.. 


High  School  Edition,  price  $2.00— Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price,     l.il,^ 

for  inliodiiciitju  into  schools.  Address, 


AUGUST,  1875. 
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PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  IX  THREE  BOOKS. 


1st.    THE  PICTORIAL  PEIMABY  ABITHMETIC.     150  l>ages.    Price,  35  cents. 

2d.  THE  ELEMEITTS  OP  ARITHMETIO.  Pnce,  85  cts.  With  30S  pages.  Containing  all  that  is 
usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.  These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 
plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 

3d.  THE  SCIENCE  OP  ARITHICETIC.  (In  press.)  The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  are  quite 
sufficient  for  a  common -school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  (Jlney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  have  led  the 
educational  public  to  expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Ariihmeiics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  7/iere  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  Sdiool  in  the  ignited  States  that  is 
not  using  some  of  Prof .  Olneys  mathemalical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEX  MARVELOl'S. 
A   sample  set   of  Olney's    Primary   and   Elements   of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d.  " 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  /or  Beginners  ever  published.      One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  $1.00. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  everpublished.  Price  $1.25. 

4th. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backis,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  $1.50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Ben'j.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  ^1.50. 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal    School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $1.60. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  Michigan  State  Nomial  School.     Price  $1.50. 

7th. 

Cotton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Drcelopment  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simple,  practical,  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :  Study ,  Railroad,  and  Reference, 


Wehaverecenlly  purchased  Dr.  WAVLAND's"-/^/'<?ra/  Science ,"  "Political  Economy"  ^VkA.'*  [nielUctual  Philosophy" 
also  Dr.  Josbph  Havbn's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  President  Hopki.ns'  "  Moral  Science." 
Sample  copies  sent  for  examlnaiion  on  receipt  of  half-prlee.  Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Text  books 

BHUI^ON  &  COMPANY, 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

or 

PBHNSYLYAHIA'S  FAYORIT£  DESK, 


f  ir»t  Irmium  luiardjid  bg  Ihc  Iranhlm  Institute  of  jjeniisglrania. 


The  First  Pre- 
mium was  avsrard- 
edou.r  Gothic  Desk, 
November,  1874, 
after       close       and 


repeated  examina- 
tions and  compar- 
isons with  other 
Desks,  by  the 
Judges    appointed. 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Pupils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

UlTAlTZHOTrSLT 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 

Competitors  for 

EZGLTTSIVE  USS 
in  all  the 

New  Public 
ScEOOL  BuiLDiuas, 

Solely  on  its 

SUFERIOB  HeBIT 

and  Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


FHILASILPEIA'S  UNAimiOVS  IS-ADOFTM. 


MILLBRSVILLB  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

From  the 
Normal 
Monthly. 

**Our  awn  opinion  of  the  eaeceUenoe  oftfieir  School  Furni- 
ture is  shown  in  the  fact  that  we  are  furnishing  our  new 
Building  with  it,  and  we  invite  of«r  educational  friends 
who  are  Inquiring  after  School  I^rniture  to  eonie  and 

Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 

We  Haye 

Foar  Styles  of  Common  School  Fnmiliire.   Send  for 

DeseriptioD. 

J.  A.  BAITCKOFT  &  Co.,  512  Arch  Street,  Fluladelphia. 


* 


NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 


IN  order  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  from  many  quarters,  for  a  series  of  School 
Text-books  in  Mathematics  that  shall  be  fewer  in  number  and  more  comprehensive 
IN  CHARACTER  than  anything  heretofore  published,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that,  after  many  months*  preparation,  and  a  large  outlay  of  means,  we  have  now  ready 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course. 

The  Arithmetical  part  by  D.  W.  Fish,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  Robinson's  Progressive 

Series  of  Mathematics. 


In  this  course  the  Scien'CE  of  Arithmetic  and  of  Algebra  is  thoroughly  taught  and  applied  in  three 
books ;  and  Arithmetic,  Oral  (Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades  and  applications,  is  fully  and 
practically  treated  in  two  comprehensive  and  we II- graded  books. 

The  series  is  su^tontially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  prop'USELY  illustrated 
with  many  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs  drawn  expressly  for  them. 

We  claim  to  offer,  in  this  series,  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  handsomest  SHORT  COURSE  :n 
Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

The  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  cioth,  1 68  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
The  Complej^'  Arithmetie.  cioth,  508  pages.  Price  $1.40. 


'  As  the  time  of  many  pupils  will  not  permit  them  to  pursue  this  study  through  all  its  depannieDts, 
and  others  desire  to  review  or  finish  up  the  higher  subjects  oi  it,  the  "  Complete  Arithmetic"  is  issued  in/tw 
parts i  as  well  as  in  2,  single  volume.  This  will,  it  is  thought,  be  also  convenient  {ox graded  schools  in  sup- 
plying a  separate  book  for  classes  of  the  lower  and  higher  grades  respectively,  without  requiring  any  un- 
necessary repetiion  or  review,  or  unnecessary  expense. 

Fcirt   L    Price  So  cents.      '  '  Part   II,    I'dce  80  cenls. 

The    Complete   Algebra.    By  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.     Clolh,  426  pages.     Price  S2.C0 

The  Arithmetical  Problems,  cioih.  Price  $i.oo. 
The  Algebraic  Problems,  cioth,  192  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

Keys  'o  all  the  preceding  books  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the   teacher  and  private  Uamcr, 


We  will  send  sample  copies  of  THE  FIRST  BOOK,  ^z«//(/  THE  COMPLETE 
ARITHMETIC,  for  examination^  with  a  vieiv  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $i.OQ  for 
two  books  ;  PART  I.  and  PART  XL  for  50  cents  each  ;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $1,^0  ;  3Lnd 
THE  PROBLEMS/;/' J  1. 00  each. 

Circulars  giving  a  full  descriptive  notice  of  the  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
apulication. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  and  140  Grrand  Street,  ITe^^  Toxk. 

0.  L.  EBTGh,  Ag^e&t  for  Fexixisylvaxiia. 
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COKTEHTS, 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
ngs  of  the  Twenty^aecond  Annual  Settsiesij 
e  Meeting  at  Wltkeabarre^      -        -        -       _ 


^^^ 


Proceedin 

'1  he  Stat 

Addrcsi  of  Welcome^ 

He&pon!>«  to  Addreis  of  Wetcomcj 

IfiBUEHJriil  Addrefift, 


Co-ReUtion  of  Prensratory  Scboola  »nd  Univ^r^ltiea./*  t*^^f,iHif  -^i 
Leiisons  in  MAnners  and  MoraliE.  .  -  ,  Mttrut  L  Mn/hri/  "^ 
NeccBsity  for  Normal  School  in  Fourth  Di^trkt,  y  f.   Kkh^rdf^i    * 


IndustricL^  Drawini;, 

Civil  Government.  -        *        ♦        * 

fndustnal  Education,       ,        -        -        . 

Natural  Science  in  Prima? y  Sehdotfl, 

Physical  Training  in  Puhlic  Schools* 

College  and  NormaJ  School  Diaciiptioe 

Spelling  :  Necessity  for  Reform,  - 

Tcacliing  English  Literature^   - 

Cour&e  oT  Study  for  Ungraded  School^^ 

Pennsylvania  at  Cententiial  Exposition  af  1876^  y.  P^ Wiik^riftitm   jt^ 

Li3t  oi  Members  in  Attendance,        -        -       -        -       -       «       ■        x%\ 

Music  page:     **MoTnifvg  Red/*     *-**--._    j  " 
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1st. 


PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARfTHMETICS. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  IX  THREE  BOOKS. 


1st.     THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHllETIC.     150  pages.     Price,  35  cents. 

2d.     THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.       Price,  85    cts.      With  308  pages.      Containing  all   that    is 

usually  embraced   in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.        These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  origiDal 

plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 
3d.     THE  SCIENCE  OP  ARITHMETIC.     (^^  press.)      The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  are  quite 

sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  OIney's  Algebras,  Geometr>',  Trigonomctr}-,  and  Calculus,  has  led   the 
educational  public  to   expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  hi»  new  series  of  Arithmeiics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.       1  here  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  using  some  of  Prof  .  Olneys  mathematical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEX  MARVELOUS. 
A   sample  set   of  OIney's    Primaiy   and    Elements   of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

'     2d. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.      One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  5i.oo. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published.  Price '^1.25. 

4th. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Trum.\n  J.  Backl'S,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  5 1 -SO. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Benj.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  $1.50. 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $1.60. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  $1.50. 

7th, 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simpU^  practical^  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :  Study ^  Railroad^  and  Reference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wavlakd's  "  ^/J?rtf/  Science*'  "Political  EcoKomy*'  and  "  fntellecttiai  Phxlas^^j;*' 
also  Dr.  Joseph  Haven's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  President  Hopkiks'  **  Moral  Science." 
Samjile  copies  sent  for  examinstloia  on  receipt  of  iialf-prlce.   Send  for  our  fiiU  catalogue  of  Text-books. 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

or 

PEMNSYLYAHIA'S  FAVORITE  DESK, 


I irat  jjrmium  iwarikd  bg  Ih^  Iranlilm  Institute  of  |j»im8glpattia. 


The  First  Pre- 
nciiunn  was  award- 
ed our  Gothic  Desk, 
November,  1874, 
after       close       and 


repeated  examina- 
tions and  coxnpar- 
isons  with  other 
Desks,  by  the 
Judges    appointed. 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Pupils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

IlNAimsonsLT 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 
Competitors  for 

ExcLusivs  Use 

in  all  the 

New  Pubuc 
School  BTnLDXiras, 

Solely  on  its 

SUFEEIOB  l^BIT 

and  Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


PBILAIiaFEI&'S  f ITAIflMOfS  IS-ADOFTIOir 


MiLLERSVTLLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


From  the 
Nairmal 
Monthly* 


''Our  own  opinion  of  the  eaeeellenee  of  their  School  Pumi- 
tnre  is  shown  in  the  faet  tlMt  we  are  furniehing  our  new 
BuUding  with  it,  and  we  invite  our  edneational  friends 
who  are  Inquiring  dfter  Selkool  JFurnittire  to  eome  and 
exanUf^  it  before  purehasinif  elsewhere.** 


Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 


We  Ha¥e  |  Four  Styles  of  Commoii  School  Furniture.   Send  for  Description. 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arch  street,  PliiladelpMa. 

i . -♦ 
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New  and  Valuable  School  Books. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Works, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I.-SWINTON'S  6E0GBAFHICAL  COXTRSE. 

By  ^A;^ILl-IAM  S>AnNTON. 

Author  of  Word-Book  Scries  ;  Outlines  of  History;  Language  Lessons,  Etc. 

In  tbe  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has  not  been  content  with  making  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  mo^t  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  A  NKW  kra  in  geograI'HICAL  TEACHINC. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely : 
ELEMENTARY  COXJBSE  IN  OEOGRAFHY ;  designed  as  a  Class-lK)ok  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     (Neatfy  about  Sep,  ist.) 

COMPLETE    COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 

for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 

136  pages,  4to.     $2.00. 

^ ^*  Correspondence  is  soUciled  loith  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies.     A  copy  of  the 

•♦  Elkmentary  Gkography  "  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  so  cents,  and  of  the  "COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY" 

on  receipt  of  qo  cents,   if  desired  for   examination    with  a  viezu  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 

free  on  application. 

II.— ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  {Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades 
and  ai)plications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  t"WO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  appropriate  and  beautiful  designs.  VVe  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest,  the  best^  and  the 
handsomest  Shorter-CoUTSe  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 
FIR.ST  BOOK  I9r  ARITHMETIC,  16S  pages.     Price  50  cent«. 

VOnVM^llTK  ARITHMETIC,  s^a  pages.     Price  $1.40. 

COMPLETE  AI.UEBKA,  462  paRcs.     Price  $2.00. 

ARITHMETICAI^  PROBIiEMN,  284  pages.    Price  $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC  PROBLEMS,  192  pages.  Price  $1.23- 
COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC  is  also  published  in  Two  Volnnies,  PnrI  I.  and  Part  II.  Price  80  cents  ead:, 
*^*//V  luill  send  sample  copies  ^/TIIE  FIR.ST  BOOK,  andoflllY.  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
for  examination,  'with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  ^l.rx)  for  the  two  books ;  PART  I.  and 
VXKVW.forsoceutsench,-  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $/.so,-  and  TflE  PROBLEM.S /^r  $1.00  ea*k. 
Specimen  pti_:;es  and  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application, 

III.— WHITE'S  FB06BESSIVE  ART  STUDIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  WHITE. 

Mr.  Whitf-:  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  rational  system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  e<1uca. 
tional  wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  h.is  heretofore  be^n  possible  in 
J'lve years,  and  at  far  less  cost.  The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  pre- 
senting the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containing  12  each,  with  an  ac- 
companying Nlanual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial,  Ornamental,  Landscape,  Animal, 
and  figure  Dra^uing,  etc. 

THE  ELEME^kTARY  HERIEH.  This  Series  is  comprised  in  48  Cards,  neatly  inclosed  in  envelopes  of  xit  each,  with 
duplicate  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manual  of  Insiniciiuns  for  each  set.  The  sets  are  tlesignaKJ 
as  folli^ws: 

A  J.ines  and  their  Comhinations Price  fio  cents.  I  C   Light  and  Shade Price  60  cents. 

B  Choic  Diagrams Price  60  cents.  |  1>  Practical  Studies Price  60  cents! 

*.«*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the  Element  a  ly  Series  for  examination  ivith  a  vietv  tc 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.2^' 

^^*TiiE  EurcAiioNAL  Reporter  for  July  will  be  .sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 
Address  ^^ 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  2Tew  TTork. 
CU _ $ 
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1st. 


PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  WHOI.I:  SERIES  IK  THREE  BOOKS. 


1st    THE  PICTORIAL  PBDCABT  AEITHHETIC.    150  P^s^-    Pnce,  35  cents. 

2d.  TEE  ELEMENTS  OF  iJUTEMSTIC.  Price,  85  cts.  With  308  pages.  Conuining  all  that  U 
usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.  These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 
plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 

3d*  TEE  SCIEKCE  OP  ARITBMETIC.  (In  press.)  The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  are  quite 
sufficient  for  a  common -school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  has  led  the 
educational  public  to  expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  JA^re  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  thai  is 
not  using"  some  of  Prof .  Olney^s  mathematical  books, 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEK  HARVEI^OCS. 
A   sample  set  of  Olney's   Primary   and   Elements   of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.     One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  %\.QO. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  everpublished.  Price  I1.25. 

4th. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  ^1.50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Beni.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  I1.50. 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  |(i.6o. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows       Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  11,50. 

7th! 

Cotton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simple  ^  practical ^  and  comprehensive,  A  striking  fealureisthe 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets  :     Study,  Railroad,  and  Reference. 

Wchavcreccntly  purchased  Dr.  Wayland's"  J/ora/  Science,"  "Political  Economy"  and  **  fntellectnal  Pkiloiopky:" 

also  Dr.  Joseph  Haven's  **  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  Prbsidbnt  Hopkins'  "  Moral  Science."  ^    _^  ' 

Sample  copies  sent  for  exsmlnsilon  on  reeoipt  of  lislf-prlee.  Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Tiezt  boSS! 

677  Sroad'^ay,  ITotj^  ITmrk. 

I       M.  B.  S1.0A1T,  Acaat,  e«ra  of  S.  S.  DAVIS  *  CO..  Plttaboxgli,  P». 
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The  First  Pre- 
nyl um  v\/&&  awarxfl- 
<ic!  OLirGothic  Desk, 
r^ovemtaer't  tS74, 
iifier       clo&e       and 


repeated  exannma- 
tioifis  and  compar- 
ieone,  Twith.  other 
De«ks,  by  the 
Judges     appointed. 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Ptipils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar»,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  v/sLs 

ITnahihouslt 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 

Competitors  for 

EzcLusivE  Use 

in  all  the 

New  Public 
School  Builddt&s, 

Solely  on  its 

SUPEBIOE  MeSIT 

and   Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


PmADlLPHA'S  ISAHMQUS  Ie-aboptioh. 


<  ***  * 

MILLERSVILLE  STATE  ITOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

'*Our  own  opinitm.  ofth^  estfrtt^nt^  ofthrir  Jieh<>9i  JFnrnl- 
tur*^  i»  mJufirn  in  the  fact  ttuti  rue  are  furfilKhit\^  our  «f-ir 
Jiuildinff  irith  it,  and  **ffl  ittriffi  our  fifiHcalionftl  friends 
who  nre  Tuquirhiff    aftf-r  Hrfu^/l  If^arnUnre  ffl    cQjt%e  an^i 
ejifMtnine  it  Se/QTv  pttrc/Kistui;;  etsewhf.re.*' 

Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 

We  Hare 

Four  Styles  of  Common  School  FurDiiare.    Send  for 

Description. 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  512  Arcli  street,  PlulaaelpMa. 
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New  and  Valuable  School  Books. 

— ' >•* 

We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Works, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I— SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COURSE. 

By  WILLIAM  SVVINTON. 

Author  of  Word-Book  Series;  Outlines  of  History;  Language  Lessons,  Etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has  not  been  content  with  making  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  A  new  era  in  geographical  teaching. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely : 

ELEMENTABT  COXJBSB  IN  OEOGRAFHY;  designed  as  a  Cass-book  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     {Ready  about  Sep.  jst.) 

COMPLETE   COXTBSE  IN  GEOGBA.PHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-lK)ok  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
136  pages,  4to.     $2.00. 
^^'^ Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies.     A  copy  of  the 

**  Elementary  Geography  "  wi//  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ^o  cents,  and  of  the  "Complete  Geography" 

on  receipt  of  go  cents ,  if  desired  for  examination   with  a  view  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 

free  on  application. 

II.— ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COTTRSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  (Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades 
and  applications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  t"WO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  appropriate  and  beautiful  designs.  We  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
handsomest  Shorter-Course  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

FIRST  BOOK  IX  ARITHMETIC,  i63  pages.    Price  50  cents. 
COMPl^ETE  ARITHMETIC  508  pages.    Price  $1.40. 

COMPliETE  AliOEBRA,  462  pages.    Price  ^3.00. 

ARITHMETIC  AM.  PROBI.EMS,  284  pages.    Price  ^.00. 

AXGEBRAIC  PROBI^EMS,  192  pages.  Price  $1.35. 
COMPIjETE  arithmetic  is  also  published  in  Two  Volnmefl,  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  Price  80  cents  each 
*^*lV'e  will  send  sample  copies  of  THY.  FIRST  BOOK,  and  of  THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  |l.oo  for  the  two  books;  PART  I.  and 
VPiKT  W.  for  so  cents  each  ;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $i.so;  and  THE  PROBLEMS  >r  $1.00  each. 
Specimen  pages  and  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Ill —WHITE'S  PROGRESSIVE  ART  STUDIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  rational  system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  educa- 
tional wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in 
Five  years,  and  at  far  less  cost.  The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  pre- 
senting the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containing  12  each,  with  an  ac- 
companying ^Ianual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial,  Ornamental,  Landscape,  Animal, 
and  Figure  Drawing,  etc.  ^^ 

THE  EI^EMEJTTARY  HERIES.    This  Series  is  compr'scd  in  48  Cards,  neatly  inclosed  in  envelopes  \ 

duplicate  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manual  of  Instructions  for        •  '^"  ^ 

as  follows: 

\.  Lines  anitheir  Combinations Price  60 cents.  IC  Light  and  Shade 

B  Cubic  Diagrams Price  60  cents.  |  I>  Practical  Studies IT 

*^We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the  Elementary  Series  for  exar***"-*-' *'*  ^ 

introduction,  on  receipt  of  $/.2j. 

*^*The  Educational  Reporter  for  July  will  be  sent  to  Teachei-s  and  Educ~' 
Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  ru 

138  f  nd  140  arand  Street   "*- 
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PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  WHOI^E  SERIES  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


1st.    THE  PICTORIAL  PEIMAST  ABITHMETIO.    150  pages.    Price,  35  cents. 

2d.     TEE  ELEliENTS  OP  AEITHMETIC.       Price,  85    cts.      With  308  pages.      Containing  all    that   is 

usually  embraced  in  our  Practical"  Arithmetics.       These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 

plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 
3d.     TEE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITBMETIO.     (In  press.)      The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  are  quite 

sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  has  led  the 
educational  public  to   expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.      7/ure  ts  scarcely  a  ColUge  or  iVormal  School  in  thi  United  States  that  is 
not  using  some  of  Prof  .  Olney^s  mathematical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  MARVEI^OCS. 
A  sample  set  of  Olney's   Primary   and   Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d, 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.      One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  |i.oo. 

3d.  ^ 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published.  Price[^l.25. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  ;^ 1. 50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Beni.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  ^1.50. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  ^1.60. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows       Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  $1.50. 

7th! 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  De-nelopment  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simpU^practicalj  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :     Study,  Railroad,  and  Reference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  WAYLAND's"//<;ra/  ScUneg,"  "Political  Economy**  and  "  /HtelltctMoi  Philosophy:*' 
also  Dr.  Joseph  Haven's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  President  Hopkins'  "  Moral  Science." 
Sample  copies  sent  for  exsmlnailon  en  receipt  of  half-price.  Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Textbooks. 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

or 

PEHNSYLYANIA'S  FAYOBITE  BESK. 


first  |rcmmm  Imar^d  bg  the  IranWin  inatitut^  of  jjjjimsglcanm. 


The  First  Pre- 
mium Avas  award- 
ed our  Gothic  Desk, 
November,  1874, 
after       close       and 


repeated  examina- 
tions and  compar- 
isons with  other 
Desks,  by  the 
Judges    appointed. 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Pupils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

ITnaitdsouslt 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 

Competitors  for 

Exclusive  Use 

in  all  the 

New  Public 
SCEOOL  BuiLDiNas, 

Solely  on  its 

SUFEBIOB  l^BIT 

and  Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


PTm.Ann.i>HIA'S  IflTABDIOUS  BE-ASOPnOR. 


IILLBBSVILLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Our  awn  opinion  of  the  eaeeelience  of  their  School  I*umi' 
i  is  shown  in  the  fact  tliat  tae  are  furnishing  ottr  new 
Iding  with  it,  and  we  invite  our  educational  friends 
»  are  Itiquiring  after  School  F*umiture  to  eotne  aftd 
mine  it  Before  purchasing  elsewhere  J' 


'Te  I  Four  Styles  of  Common  School  Fmnitiire.   Send  for 


Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 


Deseiiption. 

LNCROPT  &  Co.,  512  Arcli  Street,  PMladelpMa. 


•i\ 


MmM^  1^  I' 


1st. 

PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  WIIOI.E  SERIES  IN  THREE  ROOKH. 


1st.    THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMAET  ABITHMETIC.     150  pages.    Price,  35  cents. 

2d.     THE  ELEliElTTS  OP  AEITHMETIC.      Price,  85    cts.      With  308  pages.      Containing  all    that  is 

usually  embraced  in  our  Practical*  Arithmetics.       These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  origmal 

plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 
3d.     THE  SCIENCE  OF  ABITHMETIC.     (In  press.)      The  fir^t  two  books  of  the  series  (which  arc  qnitc 

sufificient  for  a  common-school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  has  led  the 
educational  public  to   expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmeiics,  and  in  the 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.      Ihere  is  scarcely  a  College  or  A'ormal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  using  some  of  Frof,  Olney's  mathematical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  REE!€  MARVELOrS. 
A   sample  set  of  Olney's   Primary   and    Elements   of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.      One  vol.  l2mo,  tinted  paper,  ^l.oo. 

3d. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published,  Price'51.25. 

4th, 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  $1.50. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Bent.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  ^1.50, 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegantly  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  |i.6o. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows        Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  $1.50. 

7th! 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Derelopment  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simplt,  practical,  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :     Study,  Railroad,  and  Reference. 

Wchaverecently  purchased  Dr.  WAYLAND's"i^/«7ra/  Science"  "Political  Economy"  zsi^"  Intelleciuat  Philos^^r* 
also  Dr.  Joskph  Haven's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  Prksiubnt  Hopkins'  "  Moral  Science." 
Sample  copies  sent  for  exsmlnailoii  on  reeelpt  of  hslf-prlee.   Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  TcxcbooJcs. 

SHUE^IHIN  ^  COMPANY, 

677  Broad-^ay,  ITew  Tork. 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and  PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

or 

PENNSYLYAHIA'S  FAYOBITE  DESK. 


|W  }«te|»arW  bg  Ik  |ra„I.li„  |mW,  of  |»m«#„ia, 


The  First  Pre- 
mium -was  award- 
ed our  Gothic  Desk, 
November,  1874, 
after       close       and 


repeated  examina- 
tions and  compar- 
isons "With  other 
Desks,  by  the 
Judges    appointed. 


After 

Four  Years  Trial 

in  Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  FiTFILS 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

Unaitdsouslt 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 
Competitors  for 

Exclusive  Use 

in  all  the 

New  Public 
ScEOOL  BuiLDnras, 

Solely  on  its 

SUPEBIOB  l^BIT 

and  Unrivalled 

Advantages. 


FBILADILPEI^'S  f  RATOIOTrS  Be-adoftioh. 


MILLEBSVILLE  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

From  tlie 
yormal 
Monthly. 

**Our  own  oj^nton  of  the  ejoeellenee  of  their  School  Furni- 
ture is  shown  in  the  fact  tluit  we  are  furnishing  our  neicr 
Building  with  it,  and  we  invite  ofsr  edueaHonal  friends 
wlio  are  Itiquiring   after  School  Furniture  to  eotne  and 
exavnine  it  before  purciiasitig  elsewhere,'* 

Professor 

Edward  Brooks, 

Editor. 

We  Ha¥e 

Four  Styles  of  Common  School  Furniture.   Send  for 

Description. 
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New  and  Valuable  School  Books. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Woiks, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I.-SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COURSE. 

By  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

»  Author  of  Word-Book  Scries ;  Outlines  of  History;  Language  Lessons,  Etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has  not  been  content  \yith  making  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  A  new  era  in  geographical  teachinc;. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely : 

ELEMENTARY  COUBSB  IN  GEOGRAPHY;  designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     {Ready  about  Sep.  ist.) 

COMPLETE    COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
1 36  pages,  4to.     ^2.00. 
*^ Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies.     A  copy  of  the 

"  Elementary  Geography  "  toill  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  so  cents,  and  of  the  "  Complete  Geography" 

on  receipt  of  go  cents,  if  desired  for  examination   7viih  a  view  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 

free  on  application. 

II.— ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  (Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades 
and  applications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  twO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  sulisiantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  appro})riate  and  beautiful  designs.  We  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  Ihe 
handsomest  Shorter- Courso  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

FIHHT  BOOK  IX  ARITHMETIC,  168  pages.    Price  50  cents. 
COMPIiETE  ARITHMETIC  5^8  pages.    Price  $1.40. 

COMPLETE  AECiEBIIA,  463  pages.    Price  $2.00. 

ARITHMETIC AI.  PROBI.EM8,  284  pages.    Price  ^i. 00. 

AI^OEBBAIC  PROBIiEMS,  192  pages.  Price  ^1.95. 
COMPI.ETE  ARITHMETIC  is  also  published  in  Two  Volomefii,  Pnrt  I.  and  Pari  II.  Price  80  cents  each 
^^*We  luill  send  sample  copies  ^/THE  FIRST  BOOK,  andoflWY.  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  for  the  two  books;  PART  I.  and 
VM<Tl\.  for  so  cents  each;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $r.so;  and  THE  PROBLEMS /^r  $1.00  each. 
Specimen  pages  and  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

III.— WHITE'S  PROGRESSIVE  ART  STUDIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  rational  system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  educa- 
tional wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in 
Five  years,  and  at  far  less  cost.  The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  pre- 
senting the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containing  12  each,  with  an  ac- 
companying ^Ianual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial,  Ornamental,  Landscape,  Anivtal, 
and  Figure  Drawing,  etc.  

THE  EEEMENTARY  SERIEN.  This  Series  is  con.pr'sed  in  48  Cards,  neatly  inclosed  in  envelopes  of  12  each,  wjih 
duplicate  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manual  of  Instructions  for  each  set.  The  sets  are  designated 
as  follows : 

A  J.ines^'and  their  Combinations "Price  60  cents.  I  C  J-ighi  and  Shade Price  60  cents. 

B  Cubic  Diagrams Price  60  cents,  j  B  Praciical  Studies Price  60  cents. 

*,^*/f>  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the  Elcmcntaiy  Series  for  examination  with  a  vin<'  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  $J.2S- 

*^*TiiE  Euuc.'VTiONAL  REPORTER  for  July  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 

Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 'Publishers, 

138  and  140  Qrand  Street,  XTavr  Xork. 
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The  Co-Education  of  the  Pexcs, 

Cauaies  of  Mtr^^al    Disorder^ 

A  Little  More  Play.      -        -        - 
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l8t. 

PROF.  EDWARD  OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THC  WHOIiE  SERIES  IM  THBEE  BOOKS. 


1st.    TRS  PXOTOBIAL  FBDCAB7  A&ITSKETXC.    150  P^ges.    Price,  35  cenu. 

2d.     THE  £LSMSNTS  OF  ASZTSHSTIC.      Pnce,  85   cts.     With  308  pages.      Containing  all   that  is 

usually  embraced  in  our  Practical  Arithmetics.       These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 

plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 
3d.     THB  SOZENCE  OF  ABITHMETIO.     (In  press.)      The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  are  quite 

sufficient  for  a  common-school  course)  published  in  June. 
The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Calculus,  has  led  the 
educational  public  to  expect  something  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  in  this 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.      lAtrg  is  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is 
net  using  some  of  Prof  .  Olney*s  mathematical  books. 

THEIB  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  Bf  ABYEI«OUS. 
A  sample  set  of  Olney's   Primary  and   Elements   of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any 
Teacher  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  will  just  about  pay  the  postage. 

2d. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.      One  vol.  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  ^i.oo. 

Sd. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of  the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  History  ever  published.  Price '^1.25. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Prepared  for  school -room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Female  College.      In  large,  clear 
type.     Price  ;$ 1. 50.  ^^ 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literature  and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Bent.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  University.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.)  Price  I1.50. 

6th. 

HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal   School.      Elegancy  illustrated 
and  printed  on  tinted  paper.     Price  |i.6o. 

6th. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows       Michigan  State  Normal  School.     Price  I1.50. 

7th. 

Colton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added  to  the  New 
Introductory  Geography.  These  books  are  simple ,  practical,  and  comprehensive.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets :     Study,  Railroad,  and  Reference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wawland's  "Moral  Science;*  "Political  Economf*  and  **  iKiellectnai  PhtUtcphr-'* 
also  Dr.  Josbpu  Haven's  "  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  PRBSiDBrrr  Hopkiks'  "  Moral  Science." 
Sample  eoplea  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price.   Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Text  books 
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New  AND  Valuable  School  Books. 

»«« 

We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Works, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I— SWINTON'S  OEOOBAFHICAL  COUBSE. 

By  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

Author  of  Word-Book  Scries;  Outlines  of  History;  language  Lessons,  Etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has  not  been  content  with  piakfng  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  roost  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  a  new  era  in  cecgraphical  teaching. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely : 
ELEMENTARY  COXTBSE  IN  GEOGBAFHY;  designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     {Heady  about  Sep.  ist,) 
COMPIiETB   COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
136  pages,  4to.     $2.00. 
*^  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies,     A  copy  of  the 
**  Elementary  Geography  "  joi//  be  mailed  on  receipt  ofjo  cents^  and  of  the  "  Complete  Geographt" 
on  receipt  of  go  cents,  if  desired  for  examination   with  a  view  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 
fee  on  application. 

II.— ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  (Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  ics  various  grades 
and  applications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  tWO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated  |] 
with  appropriate  and  beautiful  designs.     We  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
handsomest  Shorter-CoUTSe  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 
FIRNT  BOOK  IN  AR1TII]III:TI€%  i 63  pages.    Price  50  cents. 
C  OMPl.ETi:  ARITHMETIC  508  pages.    Price  $1.40. 

C'OBIPIiETE  AliGEBBA,  46a  pages.    Price  $3.00. 

ABlTHBIETICAIi  PBOBI^EMS,  284  pages.    Price  |i. 00. 

AliGEBBAIC  PBOBIiEBIS,  193  pages.  Price  $1.^5. 
COMPEETE  ABITHMETIC  is  also  published  in  Two  Yolames,  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  Price  80  cents ack 
-:*ire  will  send  sampk  copies  ^/THE  FIRST  BOOK,  andofTlV£,  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
fi  r  examination,  with  a  vie7v  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  for  the  two  books;  PART  1.  tt»a 
VAV.T\\.  for  so  cents  each;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $/.jo;  and  THE  PROBLEMS  >r  $1.00  eack. 
Specimen  paj;rs  aftdfull  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Ill  — WHITFS  PROGRESSIVE  ART  STUDIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  \ArHITE. 

Mr.  White  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  rational  system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  cdnc:- 
tional  wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possiblcia 
Fiv:  years,  and  at  far  less  cost.  The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  prt- 
scnling  the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containing  12  each,  with  an  «c- 
ccmpanying  Manual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial,  Ornamental,  landscape,  Animl, 
and  J'ii^ure  Drawing,  tic.  ^^ 

THE  EEEMENTART  SERIES.    This  Series  is  comprised  in  48  Cards ,iifc 

duplitrvtc  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manual  of  Instructions  laied 

as  follows: 

A  Lines  and  their  Combinations Price  60  cents.  '  C  Lighi  and  Shnde 

B  Cubic  Diagrams Price  60  cents.  \  I^  Practical  Studies 

*J^iye  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the  Elementary  Series  for  1 — —'-     *  vfi 

introducticn,  on  receipt  of  $1.2^- 

*^*TiiE  Edvcationai.  Reporter  for  July  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  a*^'*  ioa. 
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CHURCH. SCHOOL.,FIRE-ALARM 


i«,ine toned, low pnced.fally warranted.  Catalogues 
Bivmg  full  particulars,  prices,  etc., sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
664  to  694  West  Eighth  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 

EARING  RESTORED.     Great  invention.     Book  free. 
G.  J.  Wood,  Madison.  Indiana. 


UUtriLUiri:  BEI«I«  FOIINJDBY. 

StUMiMktd  in  1S37. 
SfejI^Hnr  Kella  of  Ck>pper  and  Tin, 
in.  ijTjEi,  >  n  iih  the  beat  notary  Hang- 
in  ^^.  i   z   Chureke«,  School*,  Farms, 
Cottrt  IfouaeM,  Fir*  Alarms, 
^T   f  ■  ^,   Chimea,  «tc.      Fully 
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k  iM      ..  led  Cauiogne  lent  Free. 

1'  A  \  DUZEBT  A  TIFT, 

lO^au'i  11  Sast  Second  SL.CiQciuoftll. 


IrVzirr 


Scliool  SCusic  Boolss. 

National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.   40e.    For 

opening  and  closing  schools. 

River  Of  Ijit'e.    35c.      uvenile  Sacred  Music. 

Hour  of  Min^ringr-    §100.     For  High  Schools. 

Ciioice  Trios.  81.00.  For  High  Schools  and  Semi 
narics. 

Deems  Holfeervi.  75c.  High  Schools  and  Seminaries 

4lrpiieon.  91.00.  For  Boys  Schools,  High  Schools. 
Colleges. 

Am.  School  Music  Reader,  Vol.  .  85c  For 
Primary  Schools. 

Am.  Nciiool  Music  Reader,  Yol.  2.  50c.  For 
Grammar  Schools. 

Am.  Nciiooi  Music  Reader,  Tot.  3.  50c.  For 
Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Ciieerful  Voices.  50c.  General  Collection  of  School 
Songs. 

Sold  by  all  the  Principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  post-free,  for 
retail  price. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO..       0HA8.  H.  DIT80H  &  00^ 

Boston.  711  Broadway.  N.  York. 
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•  For  Catalogue  and  Terms,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Che«ter,   Fa. 
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New  and  Valuable  School  Books. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Works, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I.-SWINTON'S  OEOOBAFHICAL  COURSE. 

By  VVILLIAM  SWINTON. 

Author  of  Word-Book  Sncries ;  Outlines  of  History;  Language  L,essons,  Etc. 

In  tbe  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has.  not  been  content  with  making  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  A  new  era  in  geographical  teaching. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely :  • 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY;  designed  as  a  Classrbook  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     {.Ready  ab/mt  Sep,  ist.) 

COMPLETE   COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
136  pages,  4to.     $2.00. 
*^*  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies,     A  copy  of  the 

"  Elementary  Geography  "  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ^o  centSy  and  of  the  "  Complete  GEodkAPHT  " 

on  receipt  of  go  cents,  if  desired  for  examination   xvith  a  view  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 

free  on  application. 

II.— ROBINSON'S  SHOBTEB  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  {Mental^  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades 
and  applications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  tWO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  appropriate  and  beautiful  designs.  We  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest^  the  best,  and  the 
handsomest  Shorter-CoUTSe  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

FIKAT  BOOK  IIC  ARITHMETIC,  x6S  pages.     Price  50  cents. 
COM PI.ETE  ARITHMETIC  508  pages.    Price  $1.40. 

COMPI^ETE  AliGEBRA,  46a  pages.     Price  1^2.00. 

ARITHMETIC AJL  PROBI<EM8,  284  pages.    Price  |i.oo. 

AliOKRAIC  PROBI«EMS,  192  pages.  Price  Iz.as. 
COMP1.ETE  ARITHMETIC  is  also  published  in  Two  Yolames,  Purt  I.  and  Part  II.  Price  8a  cents  each 
V'^>  will  send  sample  copies  ^/THE  FIRST  BOOK.  17 W(>/ THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
for  examination,  with  a  vidv  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  |i.oo  for  the  two  books;  PART  I.  esnd 
VhKY  \\.  for  so  cents  each  ;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $1.^0:  and  THE  PROBLEMS /or  $1.00  each. 
Specimen  pas^'es  and  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Ill —WHITE'S  FSOGSESSIVE  ART  STUDIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  \ArHITE. 

Mr.  White  has  solved  Ihe  problem  of  a  rational  system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  educa- 
tional wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in 
P^iv:  years,  and  at  far  less  cost.     The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  pre- 
senting the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containitg  12  each,  with  an  ac- 
ompanying  Manual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  .Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial   ^  'ntal.  Landscape,  Animal, 

and  figure  Drawing,  etc. 

KToTT^  Zl.eA.c3.3r  I 

THE  ELEMENTARY  KERIEN.    This  Scries  is  compri-rcd  in  48  Cards,  neatly  inclosed  ?  ith 

duplicate  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manuai  of  Instructions  for  c     '  cd 

ns  follows : 

A  Lines  and  their  Combiftathns Price  60  cents.  I  C  Light  and  Shade 

^^^K  C'«^7£-  Diagrams Price  60  cents.  |  I>  Practical  Studies 


»^*  IVe  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the\Elcmentary  Series  for  exc     '      "  /# 

introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.2^" 

♦^*Tme  Educational  Reporter  for  July  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Ed»  n. 
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Embryo  Men^  ^        ^        -        -        .        _        .        ,    Annit  M.  liUfTt^k^ii^  -^^^  ' 
South  Kensington  Museum,    -        -        *        -        -        -     P.  t.  ihifft.  nk^ 
The  Nature  of  Play  :    Its  Irnivriiiinrc  a*  ti  Mean*,  uf  F..Uicaiion^         .        ,c,^ 

Toy^ics  of  the  Hour  :  S.  [ l-r«f.Tn  **T^dkh"  nf  n  ( loucl  Tt;itUcr,    -        -     afi; 

The  "  Chief  End"  of  Music  :  S.nl  or  Futhi  if        -        -        *        _        .         aijij 

Lriberal  Learnini;  and  Long  Lifc^  - ^       .     .iJt^;^ 

Mud  Pies,  ,-.....-         A/nr^  A/^f/i  It  lsL  ^ftf'\ 

Examination  Qucfiliana  :  Un  TlicLiry  iifTtenhlnif,         -        ,        -        _    ata 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT:    The  Qnif  nnLil—Sii^fe  A.Hsocislfmi—  ' 

Hiirnc's   <icr(P)aTi    MiiiiuiiL] — Wrsttrii    L'jHVcrviSy^Scrtarian   HclioriU' 

|'en-iOii]tig  Teanhctiv— pMJiifdflti*.  MD  ilic  SduMjl  Que-siitjn— Tethnli%-it 
L<Ki.";UiEjiTi— Nrvt  "  (irottlifis  "— Kdfiiecteil  Cliildrcii— EducAtJun  In  thtr 
Uovcnii-ir'?!  >!*■'. ^;i|,:i.-—T*rf':J,r''s*  in  (,ancasEL-r:  Di.Mlj\:ats-in  nf  \'ew  Hi^^h 
School  Uuildi DR.  The  School-RDom  :  Punktirrrfrt— Writini^— tJhck- 
hi>nTi'J  Eraii^r^.MiiiU.-L  Si  liii<il  ;n  W.itrerj  C'l.  Tti'-Eniuir — lirnv%Mi^,  Dt- 
recturs' Column^  S.  lnwl  Siipervi-.^jn — IU-fc*.i;?,  in  Sclio,->1  Unities; — 
Riilr'i  fur  To'*^^!;hip  E^cb'K'l'!.  Home  Education:  ChildicnS  De- 
MirLictlvcncss— Riik-.  fur  flniut:.  Obituary:  K^olce  Prehtnn,  •  -  -^jt 
"  Two  Pictures/"'  -  -  'i-^6  '  Book  Notices,  ^  -  -  -A-^ 
Weep  for  the  Fallen,       -        -     '?7      i'ulilhhc-jv'  iJLiRinrtrnr.-ni,      -        -    j^r, 
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Chartered  to 
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"confer  sdl  degrees  conferred  by  the  CoUeses  and   XTniTrer- 
sities  of  the  United  States." 


BOTH  SEXES  ADMITTED. 


A    Live    Institulion,    with   Live   Teachers,    Live    Students,  and  Live  Methods 

of  Instruction. 

A  Classical  Course,  Teachers'  Course, 

Scientific  Course,  Commercial  Course. 

MUSIC.  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  &c.,  AS  SPECIALTIES. 

Expenses  very  moderate.     Next  term  will  open  on  Monday,  April  i,  1876. 
For  Catalogues  address  Pro£  diL.  B.  MXX1Z1SZI9 

Waynesburgr,  Greene  Co. ,  Pa. 


CHURCH. SCHOOL,FIRE'ALARM 


Fino  toned,  1  ow  pnced. fnl  \y  warrantpd .  Catalog uen 
giving  ftill  particulars,  prirc-fi, etc., sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
M4  to  6*fi  West  Eighth  St..  <Jn«lniiaU.  O. 


utiM^ns  BixL  Formianr. 

MUaUiik^d  in  1837. 
Baperlor  Bell*  of  Oopper  asd  Tla, 
lUKuaMdviUi  tbebcstSotaryBaair- 
Inga,  lor  Churchea,  SekooU.  /'arm*. 
.FuclorUa,  Court  Boiuu,  Fin  AlairmM, 
Tumir  Clock*,  Chimu,  «<€.  TvkUj 
'Warranted. 

lliusu^teU  CmtalofiM  Kat  Frea. 

TANDUZIiSI  A  TIFT* 

lOaand  lOi  KMtSooMMl  ft«..CUiaaaaa. 
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'Mqms  Office. 

NEW  YORK. 


iKj^a^o*- 


lOSEPH  F.  KNAPP, 

President. 


JOHN  R.  HEGEMAN, 
Vice-President 
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St9®ttO;iDW;iT. 

NEW  YORK. 

ROBT   A.  GRANNISS, 
Secretary. 


WM    P    STEWART, 

Actuary. 


General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

F.  Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supi.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

iesse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
.  W.  Hughes,  County  Supt.,  Bedford  county.  Pa. 
*rof.  B.  \  .  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa 

Hon.  C.  L.  Pershing,  Poilsvillc,  SchuylLill  county.  Pa. 


Wickersham,  LL.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
.  Suufier,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
'  Brooks,  State  Normal  School,  Millers ville,  Pa. 
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SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL  and   PRACTICAL  ENDORSEMENTS 

PEHNSYLVAHlJi'S  FAYORITE  DESK. 


■^ 


first  Ijrijmtum  Itcarded  bg  ih  franklin  |nsfitut^  of  ;|tnn5slrama. 


The  First  Pre- 
mium waa  award - 
acl  our  Gothic  Deak, 
November,  1S"74. 
after        olofte        anc] 


repeated,  exartijn^^- 
tions  and.  compar- 
isoiiB  -with  oLher 
Oe&kSj  by         the 

Judges     Ri>polnted. 


After  J 

Four  Years  Trial 

in   Philadelphia 

and  the 

use  of  our  Desks 

for  over 

30,000  Pupils 

on  the 

22d  of  Mar.,  1875, 

This  Favorite 

Desk  was 

UlTAimCOTrSLT 


Re-adopted  for 

1875,  over  all 
Competitors  for 

EzCLUSITE  ITSE 
in  all  the 

UTew  Public 
School  BuiLDnras, 

Solely  on  its 

SUFEBIOB  IiCeBIT  . 
and   Unrivalled 
Advantages. 


FembIlfiia's  UirAimim  Es-ADOPnoir. 


MILLEESVILLB  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


I'>om  the 
Monthly. 


**  Ottr  mrn  opini&n  of  the  exeeUenee  of  thHr  School  :Fumi- 
tttr*'  ifi  ifhmen  in  the  fact  that  we  are  furnishing  our  netv 
lUtil-din^  with  it,  and  we  invite  our  educational  friends 
trh^i  nm  Inquiring  after  Hrhool  I^miture  to  come  and 
ej:a.tniHe  it  he  fore  purehasinff  elsewhere. '* 


Profe 
Edward  B''""^« 
Editc 


We  Have  [  Four  Styles  of  Common  School  Furniture.   Send  for  Descrlp*««n 

J.  A.  BaITCEOPT  &  Co.,  512  Arch  Street,  Pliiladelpt 


* \ * 

New  and  Valuable  School  Books. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  following  New  Series  of  important  Educational  Works, 
and  to  invite  Teachers  and  Educationists  to  examine  them. 

I._SWINTON'S  OEOOSAFHICAL  COURSE. 

By  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

Author  of  Word-Book  Series ;  Outlines  of  History;  Language  Lessons^  Etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  works  the  author  has  not  been  content  with  making  merely  a  skillful  com- 
pilation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  remodeled  the  subject  of  Geography  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  now  pursued  in  our  leading  cities,  and  has  introduced  features  of  such  novelty  and  importance 
that  the  publication  of  these  books  must  mark  A  new  era  in  geographical  teaching. 

The  Course  is  embodied  in  two  books,  namely : 
ELEMENT ABY  COTJB8E  IN  GEOOBAFHY;  designed  as  a  Gass-book  for  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Grades,  and  as  a  complete  Shorter  Course.     128  pages,  8vo.     {Heady  about  Sep,  is/,) 
COMPLETE   COTJB8E  IN  OEOGBAFHY.     Physical,  Industrial,  and  a  Special  Geography 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.     Designed  as  a  Class-book  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
136  pages,  4to.     $2.00. 
*^*  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  Geographies,     A  copy  of  the 
"  Elementary  Gb:ography  "  tvill  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  so  cents,  and  of  the  "Complete  Geography" 
on  receipt  of  go  cents ,  if  desired  for  examination   with  a  view  to  introduction.     Specimen  pages  sent 
free  on  application, 

II.-BOBINSON'S  SHOBTER  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  FISH.  M.  A. 

In  this  course,  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  both  Oral  {Mental)  and  Written,  in  all  its  various  grades 
and  applications  to  business  purposes,  is  thoroughly  and  practically  treated  in  tWO  comprehensive  and 
well  graded  books.  The  series  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  two  Arithmetics  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  appropriate  and  beautiful  designs.  We  claim  to  offer  in  this  series  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the 
handsomest  Shorter-Course  in  Mathematics  now  before  the  public. 

FIRST  BOOK  IM  ARITHMETIC,  16S  pages.    Price  50  cents. 
COMPI^ETE  ARITHMETIC  508  pages.    Price  $1.40. 

COMPIiETE  AliCiEBRA,  462  pages.     Price  52.00. 

ARITHMETIC Ali  PROBI^EMS,  284  pages.    Price  $1 .00. 

AI.GEBRAIC  PROBUGMS,  192  pages.  Price  I1.25. 
COMPIiETE  ARITHMETIC  is  also  published  in  Two  Tolnmes,  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  Price  80  cents  each 
*:^*We  ivill  send  sample  copies  of  THY.  FIRST  BOOK,  and  of  THY.  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 
for  examination,  ivith  a  view  to  their  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1,00  for  the  two  books;  PART  I.  and 
VKKV  II.  for  so  cefits  each;  THE  ALGEBRA  for  $i.so  ;  and  THE  PROBLEMS/?/-  $f,oo  each. 
Specimen  pages  and  full  descriptive  circulars  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Ill —WHITE'S  FSOOSESSIVE  ART  STUBIES. 

By  GEORGE  G.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  has  solved  the  problem  of  a  rational  .system  of  Drawing  adapted  to  our  common  edaca- 
tional  wants,  whereby  more  real  progress  may  be  attained  in  One  year  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in 
'Five  years,  and  at  far  less  cost.  The  system  is  issued  in  the  form  of  Cards — the  only  proper  way  of  pre- 
senting the  copies  to  the  eye  of  the  student — neatly  encased  in  envelopes  containing  12  each,  with  an  ac- 
ompanying  Manual  of  Instructions,  and  duplicate  sheets  of  blank  drawing  paper. 

The  whole  Course  when  completed  will  comprise  a  thoroughly  Comprehensive  and  Scientifically  Graded 
System  of  Drawing  in  the  various  branches  of  Art,  including  Industrial,  Ornamental,  Landscape,  Animal^ 
and  Figure  Drawing,  etc.  

KToTTiT"  Zl.eAcaL3ra 

THE  EI^EMESTTART  SERIES.  This  Series  is  comprised  in  48  Cards,  neatly  inclosed  in  envelopes  of  xa  each,  with 
duplicate  sheets  of  Drawing  Paper,  and  an  accompanying  Manual  of  Insii-uctions  for  each  set.  The  sets  are  desienated 
as  follows : 

A  Lines  and  their  Combinationt Price  60  cents.  I  €  Light  and  Shade Price  60  cents. 

B  Cubic  Diagrams Price  60  cents.  |  I>  Practical iStudies Price  6ocents! 

*^*lVe  shall  be  pleased  to  send  sample  sets  of  the  Elementary  Series  for  examination  with  a  vie-w  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  $i.2S- 

*^*The  Educational  Reporter  for  July  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 
Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  and  140  Orftad  Street,  27ew  7ork. 
1^ il 
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CONTENTS. 


David  P,  page,  an  Amtrkan  Educator^ 
Conditions  of  SucctssFul  Teaching', 


Repott  of  Deputy  State  ?  uptrintendcnt ;  SIkhc  NnrnMl  tk.'bkiol4— 
C  iHiiiitv  i  ik-M ninth— Si>i(^^f'^M<.|»-^  (HI  Uolidtjcfitu;,  ln^iiiuitrs — '}'("■*  AJanv 
Ti-)K-H«>f^k'^— Si^iinol  LMluiTv  ai  d  Ttudu-n,         -  A'alfti  turrv    -,-j.T 

"Only-  a  Primjiry  School,"       ^        -        ^        -        -        .        .        ,        .    \^,l 
TcacbcrsMristitutea  vs.  Normal  InstituttB,  ^    .\f*iitj /!r^t'   V,i 

A  Kindergarten  in  London,  -  -  .  -  ^  .  .y  j^  ZJ^jW  1,. 
Sectarian  Schools,  -  -  lu?  ,'  Lyceums,  -  -  _  ,  IJ 
EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT:  Jim  Ccnitii)iil.i!^Al)<?gh!rMV'  Ory 
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'Jriicliers  tlonfereiicij  Lil  Gi^rie^Ti,       -         -        -         ,         *         _         _         --i-^ 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT;  Centennial  PapersTCimjbr to  .^chont 
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Price.  $i.6o  in  Advance.     Ten  or  more  Copies.  Sl.35.     Postage  Fret. 


EACHERS'  MaTIONAL  fiUREAU, 

Saxxisbur^,  Fa. 


Sstablislied  1871. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  Tor  school";  of  all  yr.irles.  No  cha:j;e  for  assisiance  given  those 
applying  for  te-ichers.  On  the  Register  of  ApplicaiUs  are  the  nnmcs  of  ni.my  experienced  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  c-mntry,  7r/7/  qualificJ  for  positions  in  HlGH 
Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  CoLLttiES. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  others  wanting  teachers  for  vaianius  or  for  u(xt  session,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  apply  to  the  "  Bureau.'*     Prompt  attent  on  given  to  all  corres^H>ndcnce. 

TEACEEERS  desiring  good  positions  should  send  for  our  Arpi  ication  Form. 

Circulars  containing  further  information,  reference,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  -.ipplicition. 


Address, 


TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BXTBEAU,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


"The  T^ords/' 


THE  WORDS  WITHOUT  THE  MUSIC. 

[Pennsylvazxia  Song  Colloctioa,  ] 
Teachers  say  that  this  edition  is  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  supplies  al  the  songs  and  hymns  at  a 
nominal  price.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  a 
copy  of  the  Song  Collection  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  and  a  few  copies  here  and  there  among 
the  pupils,  but  most  of  the  school  supplied  with 
<*The  Words"  only.  A  school  can  thus  be  supplied 
at  Ten  Cents,  or  even  less,  per  pupil.  They  are  ordered 
freely  by  Teachers.  Rales — One  copy,  15  cents;  5 
copies  60  cents;  12  copies  $i.io;  100  copies  $7.50. 
Specimen  coi)y,  10  cents.  One  copy  of  The  Song 
Collection  and  one  copy  of  ♦*  The  VVoids"  sent  for  50 
cents.      Address  J.  P.  KicCaskey,  Lancaster,  Penua. 

INKW   BOOlitti 

Tor  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies, 

DY  C.  1..  nOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

192  pp.  and  orcr  10  Cugi-Hvlngs.  IMcf,  fl.OO. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHIL9SOPHY. 

173  pp.  and  40  En^ravinjf*.    I'rlcc,  90  cents. 

Theonlv  EU-mcntJirv  worWd  oT  tho  kind;  wrUtcn  PBporljiUy  for  the 
Upper  GriitieK  ff  our  iVmTiu.ti  H<h<.,,l^,  allrr  yinn  of  ex\  oriuuct:  la  those 
fniva.    To  teacbvn»  lor  c  xjiiulnalioii,  M  c»'uti»  cuch. 

Tho  Central  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Ko- 
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Scliocl  SCusic  Books. 

Nnllonal   irynin  and  Tunc  Book.    -lOc.     For 

opening  and  closirr^  schc  Is. 

River  Of  IJt'e.     :i5c.     Juvenile  S.-»rrcd   Music 

Hour  of  NlBiKinir.     «I.«0,     For  Hi^h  Schools 

Choice  TrIOM.  81.00.  For  High  Schools  and  Semi- 
naries. 

Ileemfl  KolfofTiri*  7f^r.   Hiph  Schools  an-l  Seminanc*. 

4lrpheoU.  81.00.  For  B«'ys  btho<ils,  High  Schools, 
Colleges.  „ 

Am.  Nrhool  Hunie  Reader,  Vol.  1,  85c,  For 
Primary  Schools. 

Am.  Nehool  HuNic  Reader,  Vol.  2.  »0c.  For 
Grammar  Schools. 

Am.  School  WuMic  Reader,  YoL  3.  OOc.  For 
Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Cheerful  Voices.  50C.  General  Collection  of  School 
Songs. 

Sold  by  all  ihc  Principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  post-free,  for 
retail  price. 

Or.XV&R  ZIlTSOXt  ^  COi. 

BOST027,  ICASS.' 
0.  H.  DIT80H  k  00..  _  J.  B.  DITBOH  &..PQ. 


711  HroHdway. 

New  York. 


Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker, 

PlIILADELrHIA. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Summer  Instruction  in  Scienoe  for  1876, 
For  TeaeherM  and  other  AdnltA. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  a*  follows  : 

I.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mabcry. 

II.  Quantitative  Chrmiral  Analysis,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hod^v. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  by 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Wadsworih. 

IV.  Phsnogamic  Botany,  by  Asst.  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 

V.  Cryptogamic  Botany,  by  Asst    Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow. 

VI.  Geology,  by  Prof.  N.  b.  Shalcr. 

Each  course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses  will 
be  given  at  Canibridge,  the  fifth  at  some  point  on  the  seashore 
as  yet  undetermined,  and  the  sixth  at  a  camp  near  Cunxba*- 
lajid  Gap,  Kentucky. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Sccrclaiy  of  Harvard  Uxii- 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 
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CHURCH. SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARWI 


Fine tonod,lowpnced.fnI1y warranted.  CaUkcoei 
giving  full  particulars, prict*,etc.,»ent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
664  to  694  West  Eighth  St..  ClBetanall.  O. 

35.  Centennial  Readings.  35 

Recitations  and  Dialofjuos,  with  a  choice  variory  of  oUMr 
matte.'  (200  pp.)  iu  "The  KlocutiouistB'  AnuuHl'Tor  1876,  sent 
poBtpuidon  niMipt  of  .sr^  cento.  J.  W.  SHOEM.\KEP  hOO^ 
National  School  uf  Elocution  aud  Oratory,  1413  ChMtnut 
iStreet,  PhiludeU  hiu.  3-3 


MttaUisMtd  in  1837. 
P  uiwrlar  Bells  of  Coraer  and  Tin, 
ti<  H  li  [I  K4<A  with  the  best  jf  otarjrBiiii|p> 
ItLga,  tor  ChvrcheM,  gdfc— I*.  Fomwu, 
>'Htc  t«r^,  Court  BouMtf  Firm  Aimrmut 
7  ufT  Clocka.  Chiima»,  «le.  PuUj 
Wj^rranted. 

iLuiuated  Catalofm  mt  Free. 

V  Aliri>IJZE2f  A  TIFT. 

]  i:»^?  LD  i  lOi  EaftSweo4  8t..CU 


NATlONAff.  SCHOOL 

OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1 118  CheMtnnt  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clers^men,  Lawyers,  Teach- 
ers, Business  Men,  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Students.  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vood  Cul- 
ture. Reading  and  Recitation.  Chartered  March,  1875.  Gnmts 
Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted.  BfeJLi  ierill  opens  Moa- 
day,  April  34.    Send  for  catalogue.  |3«a 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  V.,  PrindiMiL 
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M'dinfls— Th--  Wxi  S,ii.h;ii1i  Si  I-.. "1— Si  lii-il  !l^.jtd^— A  Sirmuti  fur  ihe 
Tiirh'S"-Spfi:il  IViirhfijiii.J  Ruildin.!;;*^  -         -         -         -         .         -         ^ 

OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT  T  Centennial  Exposition  ;  Ki>rin^^Hued 
hviht:  Ut;[Kiriiiieiii,  Cla^M(iiM[i  II.  Aiis^Jif  .iiiun  k^r  ??p.n:«;,  hi^iruciimK,. 
*Ji n.",iM ins  Alii. w,i;n:ilVL''-'nici>i]iii!  (HHti ilniOuii-,— riuc|<%  Civ^nty  at  liii.^ 
i  ■|.M((^rLtiiul  — AppuiiUnjcnl  of A.;d.  Siijic,^  I  r^TJi-v  fsfVTM  I^tEf  J^cju-irts,       -      r 

Ftnok    Nntircft.     -         .        -     ]■:  r  I  Music  Paj^e :   J'i'l.-li  M.MiJtti  Sr-Tni.     -' 


^.^. 


J,  R  WlCKERSHAM    S^  C0< 

'    Lancaster,  Pa. 


-"  '^r  more  Couics.  Sl.35.     Postage  Fret. 


1776.      I^DUCATIONAlEd  eXHIBIT.      1876. 

Csntei&ial  Paper  for  Scholars*  Work, 

Uniform  in  Size,  Fine  in  Quality,  and  Special  in  Ruling; 
8T7ITABLE  FOIl  ALL  STATES  OF  TSS  THTION. 


^i 


This  paper  is  officially  endorsed  and  especially  prepared  to  show  scholars*  Tuork  at  the  Exjiontion; 
it  is  ruled  in  pages  with  marginal  lines  all  round,  is  made  to  bind,  and  is  of  the  form  and  size  authorized 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  manuscript  work  of  schools,  districts  and  cities  promptly  bound  in  volumes  and  properly  lettered 
for  teachers,  school  boards  and  superintendents,  and  delivered  to  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall.  MSS. 
may  be  sent,  well  wrapped,  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  for  Scholars'  Centezxnial  Paper,  $2.50  per  ream  of  500  sheets. 
Address  SOWER.  POTTS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

No.  630  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Adjoining  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  and  Music  Pavilion. 

MODERATE  PRICES— DELICIOUS  FARE— PROMPT  ATTENTION-POLITE  SERVICE. 


U.  SENKR  4fe  SONS, 

MANUPAOTXJRBRS    AND    DEALERS 
In  All  Kinds  of  Rooirh  and  DreMS<Kl 


We  employ  no  traveling  agent  to  solicit  orders.  All  orders 
or  inquiry  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.  We  arc  also 
prepared  to  mrnish  '^ids  for  dressfd  and  rough  lumber  for  build- 
ings, according  to  bills  or  specifications. 

OFFICE  AND   YARD: 

N.  E.  COR.  PRINCE  &  WALNUT  STS., 

LANCASTER,  PA. 
Exancli  Tard,  SBIsTBH  Ac  BROS.,  Ephrata. 


COR.  WEST  KING  AND  PRINCE  STS., 

LANCASTEP,  FA. 


TDe  Finest  and  Largest  Hotel  in  tbe  state  outside  of  PMladelidiia. 


GEO.  N.  WILSON.  GERARD  A.  WILSON. 


S.  J.  SB.ZSMAXT, 


Gents'  Fqcp« 

no  NORTH  QUEEN  8"' 

(Establ 


An  equaled  assortment  aWa>'s  in 
der,  and  prices  and  estimates  forwai 
self-measurement. 

SATISFACTION    
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Philadelphia's  Unqualified  Endorsement 


OF  THE 


wW  Mhmn  If ioraic  lilESK. 

^saEW  ^^I^CrS  ^^^^.^-^  ^%m^^^ 


Unanimous  Re-Adoption  after  Five  Years  of  Trial 


FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE  DURING 


1876. 


SterHng  Worth,  Acknowledged  Merit,  and  Satisfactory  Results, 

THE  VERDICT  OF 

1871  -  1872  -  1873  -  1874  -  1875. 

4. A 


t7~SeAto  tor  30,000  to  40,000  PuplU  ordered  And  now  tii  use  in  Public  Schools  of  the  City  -^ga 

tV-DO  NOT  PURCHASE  UNTIL  YOU  CORRESPOND  WITH  US.-S«L 

KEYSTONE  SGHOOL  |  SHUReH  FURNITURE  WORKS. 

Office  and  Warerooms,  ITo.  512  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


« : 

Zn  t]ie  7ields  again  ^ritli  Fro£  Cray. 


By  Prof.  ASA  OBAY,  of  Harvard. 

More  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  all  other  Botaniced  Series  combined. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  complete  and  charming  elementary  work.     Price,  |i.i2. 

LESSONS  In  botany, 

and  Vegetable    Physiology,    to   which    is    added   a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terms.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  I1.30. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School  Book.     This  work,  in  connection  with  *'Ifi^ 

Plants  Growy^  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany,  for  Common  Schools, 

Academies  and  Seminaries.     622  pages.  Price,    J2.50. 

MANJJAL  Of  BOTANY. 

For  higher  grades  and  colleges.     700  pages.     Price,  ^2.25. 
The  same,  with  77/<f  Lessons.     Price,  II3.00. 

STRUCTURAL  and  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY, 

with  1300  wood  cuts.     556  pages.     Price,  S3. 50. 

***W^^  n^ill  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  if  desired  for  examinatitm 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 

The  Most  Liberal  Terms  'will  be  given  for  Introduction. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  Gray's  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  eminerd 
scientists  and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.        Address, 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  8e  140  Grand  St.,  Vevr  Tork. 

« i 
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CQMTENTS 


Some  Cantributiona  t<i  Geography  ^ 
Indiana  iPa.'  State  Normal  Scnoiil, 
ipTof.   Max  MuUer  on   Education^ 
Educated   ft^ecbanitu-        .        .        -        . 
Biptogical  StudicB  ;     The  Yrii<it  Plarit 
Two  Wayij  of  Teaching  at  Home,    ■ 
Man  An*""""' ^'' '  ■*   'n   Nature,     - 
A  Jours  tmaHand,        -  *     - 

John  U  iday,     - 
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Aif.Vttitt^fr  liintftf//, 
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hoti^N^ai4in;ii  A*;-.(l(■ii^[]lH^— Trfc-rbntirig— InJiana  ,«iii|  ihtr  I. 
it — Vulunl^iry    L'r<Tri}iukuin — Li^UifiJin    nn   l^enifrnl    ]pit4'llij,^cT>t'c— 
ife-i^^ir"  —  I>iK'in  rin  Ciin>|ial>L-n,   KiUlraticn  — Kvlrat-f*  rrt'tiii  Rep:>rt 
,tt,  lAJcki?v~AdiJn:^i.s  of  Rrv*   Insti^ih    Kim.jj— TIil*   Liilile   r>n;-iioii 
1— W.  W.WorKlnjfffiv  S<  Ii'vjI  ( ntveJrHtiiiejT.c  — Hiffh  Si  furok— R 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  MANY  OOMPBTINQ  SERIES, 


%CHELL'S 


MAINTAIN   THEIR    REPUTATION    OF   BEING 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE,  ACCURATE  AND  COMPLETE. 


The  Series  Comprises— For  Fublio  Sohools : 

•  Retail  Price. 

I.    New  Primary  G-eogrraphy, $0  SO 

II.    New  Intermediate  G^ogrraphy,  (With  Map  Drawing) 1  80 

III.   New  Physical  Geogprapliyi 1  88 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SERIES 

Of  RSADSKS  and  SFSZ.Z.ZRS. 


LATEST,  CHEAPEST,  BEST 

Retail  Price 

The  New  American  First  Reader, 20  cte. 

The  New  American  Second  Reader, 30    " 

The  New  American  Third  Reader, 60    •* 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 60    ** 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader, 90    ** 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller, 20    •* 

The  New  AmeHcan  Pronouncing:  Speller, 30    ** 


S.  O.  GOODRICH'S  [Peter  Parley's]  SERIES  OF 

COMFRZSZNa: 

Retail  Price, 

American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, $0  84 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States 1  76 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England, 1  76 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France, 1  76 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome 1  76 

Gkx)drioh's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece, 1  76 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World, 1  76 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History,   .  t 1  76 


spboxaij  -mM^mn  for  xn^roiiuc7i«ion« 


Counties,  Towns  and  Districts  can  secure  uniformity  at  slight  expense. 
Correspondence  and  visits  of  all  interested  in  education  respectfully  invited. 

W^^  Send  for  Catalogue.     Address, 

J.  B.  BUTL8B  &  CO..  Fablishan,  FMladelphia. 

Or,  A.  B.  E7STEH,  Sarrisburer,  Pa. 
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Philadelphia's  Unqualified  Endorsement 


OF  THE 


IffllEW  Matent  ISothic  Wesk. 


ml 


^^ 


Unanimous  Be- Adoption  after  Five  Years  of  Trial 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USB  DURING 

1876.: 

Sterling  Worth,  Acknowledged  Merit,  and  Satisfactory  Results 

THE  VEHDICT  OF 

1871  -  1872  -  1873  -  1874  -  1875. 


Adjustable 
Foot 
Rest* 

Noiseless 
Hinge. 


pr~Seata  tor  30,000  to  40,000  Pupil*!  ordered  and  now  in  use  in  Public  Sebools  of  tiie  City /^DtL 

tV-DO  NOT  PURCHASE  UNTIL  YOU  CORRESPOND  WITH  US.-»L 

KEYSTONE  gGHOOL  t  SHnReH  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


4f  fe»«f«# 
Office  and  Warerooms,  Ho.  512  Arcli  St.,  Fluladelphia. 


*■ 


WOWM&  MEM^MW  £3WM  TM 


CAN  ATTEND  THE 


T^orld's  Fair  at  Philadelphia, 

And  at  the  same  time  Acqmre  a  Fractical  Education  for  Business  Life  at 
1131  CHESTNUT  ST,  Comer  of  Twelfth, 


"^HIS  Institution  is  open  all  the  year,  and  instruction  is  given  in  summer  the  same  as 
I  at  other  seasons.      Students  are  taught  separately,  morning  and  afternoon,  at  such 

ars  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience  and  can  attend  the  Exhibition  at  any  time  with- 
out interfering  with  their  regular  course  of  study. 

The  practical  value  of  the  instruction  given  at  this  Institution  has  been  tested  by 

g  experience.     Nine  Thousand  students  have  been  in  attendance  under  its  present 

anagement,  and  many  of  our  leading  and  most  successful  merchants  and  business  men 

l'q  among  its  graduates. 

The  qualifications  for  business  gained  here  have  proved  a  fortune 
to  hundreds  of  young  men. 

The  rates  of  tuition  have  been  reduced  lor  the  season,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Complete  Commercial  Course,  including  all  books,  blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  Fifty  Dollars, 
The  time  usually  required  to  finish  the  course  varies  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks,  but  stu- 
dents are  allowed  six  months,  and  still  longer,  for  sufficient  reasons. 

This  is  an  opportunity  never  before  presented. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  a  valuable  business  education,  which  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit throughout  life,  many  of  the  advantages  of  extensive  foreign  travel  can  be  gained 
without  the  expense,  time  or  trouble  of  long  journeys.  Representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  thronging  our  city  for  weeks  and  are  here  with  their  peculiarities  of 
dress,  speech,  goods,  and  manner  of  doing  business  ;  and  what  is  most  beautiful  or  de- 
sirable in  art,  manufactures,  agriculture,  mining,  education,  science,  etc.,  may  be  seen 
and  examined. 


® 


The  Exhibition  Grounds,  which  occupy  236  acres,  are  easily  reached  by  cars  that  pass  near  the  Col- 
lege— Twelfth  and  Chestnut  streets — almost  every  half  minute,  and  run  direct  to  the  grounds.  Fare,  seven 
cents.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  covering  100  acres.  The  Main  Building  alor.c 
covers  over  20  acres.  Although  the  preparations  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  previous  World's 
Fair,  yet  there  is  not  room  enough  for  all  that  have  applied  for  space  in  which  to  exhibit  their  goods. 
There  will  be  over  forty  thousand  exhibitors,  besides  outside  demonstrations  of  parades,  vessels,  militaiv 
and  Indian  encampments,  boat  races,  etc.     The  most  careful  calculations  place  the  probable  number  <rf 


visitors  at  Ten  Millions,  or  an.  average  for  the  six  months  of  Sevent"  "^  -^TrcAxir.  ^^^ 
cetU  7iote  will  pay  for  admission  to  all  parts  of  the  Exhibition. 

Philadelphia  has  812,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  TWELFTH  ci  ^ 
FIRST  in  America  in  regard  to  area,  having  120  square  miles.      In  addition  t(  rous 

rants,  etc.,  it  has  over  one  hundred  and' fifty  thousand  dwelling  houses — more  tnan  New 
Boston  combined.     Boarding  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  for  five  to  six  dollars, 
week.     Those  who  desire  us  to  assist  them  in  procuring  boarding,  will  please  send  us  w^ 
advance,  and  retain  their  baggage  checks  until  they  call  at  the  College  --*^'—       •• 
trunks  sent  direct  from,  the  depot  to  their  boarding  house. 

College  Circulars  and  information  will  be  sent  on  application  Ic 
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JUNE.  1876. 


J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM   ^  CO. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


:sES2S2Sjm^!^ 


V/VV^ 


Price,  S1.60  in  Advance.     Ten  or  more  Cooies.  $1.35.     Postage  Pre*. 
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JT7ST  RSAD7X 


ITCHELL'S  SEW  BeOGRAPHIES. 


FSIT1TS7Z.VA1TZA  SDZTZOITS. 


I.  MITCUELL'S  m  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY;  PEWSYLVAMA  EDITION. 

This  is  the  regular  edition  of  this  favorite  book,  together  with 

A  Geography  of  Pennsylvania^ 

By  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  LL  D.,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Tins  new  maiier  comprhca /our  />ai;^^s  of  {/fsrri/>/i7'f  text  in  regard  to  the  State,  illustrated  with  five 
beautiful  engravings,  and  a  very  handsome  Jouble-pai^e  Map  of  the  State,  (12x7^  inches)  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work.  The  Map  shows  the  mountains,  rivers,  railroads,  counties,  county  towns,  and  places 
having  5,000  inhabitants.     Questions  on  the  Map  accompany  the  text. 


II.  MITCDELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY!  PENNSYLVANIA  EDITION. 

This  is  the  regular  edition  of  this  standard  and  favorite  work,  together  with 

£k  GeographT*  of  Pennsylvaxiiay 

By  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  LL.  D.,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

This  new  matter  comprises  eight  pages  of  descriptive  text  in  regard  to  the  State,  fully  and  beaatifaUj 
illustrated  with  twelve  elegant  engravings,  and  a  superb  double  page  Map  of  the  State,  {\^]i  x  9^4  inches) 
carefully  engraved  expressly  for  this  work,  accurately  showing  the  natural  features  of  the  State,  the  coun- 
ties and  county  towns,  railroads,  and  the  location  of  a  large  number  of  places. 

THE  MAP  IS  FUIili,  CLEAR  AND  ACCURATE.  Map  Questions  and  Suggestions 
to  Teachers  accompany  the  text. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  special  Pennsylvania  Geography,  Dr.  Wickersham,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is  treated  clearly  and  correctly ^  and  we  be- 
speak for  the  books  a  careful  consideration. 


Tht  prices  of  the  two  books  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  regular  editions,  viz  : 

Mitcheirs  New  Primary  Geography,  Pennsylvania  Edition,  $0.80 

Mitcheirs  New  Intermediate  Geography,  Pennsylvania  Edition,    -     L80 

Specimen  Copies  will  be  sent,  post-psiid, /or  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  as  follows: 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  Pennsylvania  Edition,       -       $0.50 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography,  Pennsylvania  Edition,    -     1.00 

j|@*The  usual  introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 

EXAMINE  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EDITIONS. 

Address, 

Ox,  A.  B.  BTSTBH,  Harrisburgr,  P*.  PhUadelplliai 

j, . $ 


Philadelphia's  Unqualified  Endorsement 


OF  THE 


'ATENTlllOTHIcli): 


lESE. 


Unanimous  Be- Adoption  after  Five  Years  of  Trial 


FOB  EXCLUSIVE  USE  DURING 


1876. 


oXKo 


sterling  Worth,  Acknowledged  Merit,  and.  Satisfactory  Results, 

THE  VERDICT  OF 

1871  -  1872  -  1873  -  1874  -  1875. 


IT-Seata  tor  S0,000  to  40,000  PuplUi  ordered  and  now  in  use  in  Public  Seliools  of  iiioCiiy  *«9Bl 

tV-DO  NOT  PURCHASE  UNTIL  YOU  CORRESPOND  WITH  US.-Cft 

KEYSTONE  SGHOOL  |  SHHReH  FURNITURE  WORKS/ 

Office  and  Waierooms,  Uo.  512  Arcli  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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In  ih.e  71elds  again  T^itb.  FrofL  Cray. 


By  Prof.  ASA  GBAY,  of  Harvard. 

More  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  all  other  Botanical  Series  combined. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  complete  and  charming  elementary  work.     Price,  |i.i2. 

LESSONS  7n  botany, 

and  Vegetable    Physiology,    to   which    is    added   a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terms.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  $1.30. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School  Book.     This  work,  in  connection  with  **Il0W 

Plants  GroWy^  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany,  for  Common  Schools, 

Academies  and  Seminaries.     622  pages.   Price,    J2.50. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

For  higher  grades  and  colleges.     700  pages.     Price,  ^2.25. 

The  same,  with  T/ie  Lessons.     Price,  I3.00. 

STRUCTURAL  and  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY, 

with  1300  wood  cuts.     556  pages.     Price,  J 2. 50. 

"^^We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  aoove,  if  desired  for  examinatim 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 

The  Most  Liberal  Terms  will  be  given  for  Introduction 

Full^descriptive  circulars  of  Gray's  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  emineid 
scientists  and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.        Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  Grand  St.,  7S(&w  York. 


-* 


^ ■ ■ ■ • : £ 

In.  tb.e  Fields  agala  vriih,  Fro£  Cray. 


By  Prof.  ASA  6BAY,  of  Harvard. 

More  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  all  other  Botanical  Series  combined. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  complete  and  charming  elementary  work.     Price,  $1.12. 

LESSONS  Tn  botany, 

and  Vegetable    Physiology,"    to    which    is    added    a  copious   Dictionary   of  Botanical 
terms.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  J  1.30. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School  Book.     This  work,  in  connection  with  ''How 

Plants  GroWy^  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany,  for  Common  Schools, 

Academies  and  Seminaries.     622  pages.   Price,    $2.50. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

For  higher  grades  and  colleges.     700  pages.     Price,  $2.25. 

The  same,  with  The  Lessons.     Price,  tl.oo. 


STRUCTURAL  and  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY, 

with  1300  wood  cuts.     556  pages.     Price,  $3.50. 

***W^e  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  above,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 

The  Most  liberal  Terms  ^rill  be  gfiven  for  Introduction. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  Gray's  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  eminent 
scientists  and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.        Address 

IVISON,  BLAZEMAN,  TAYLOE  &  CO., 

EDtrOATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

138  8c  140  GiAad  St.,  XTev  York. 

*— '■ ® 


Philadelphia's  Unqualified  Endorsement 
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Unanimous  Re-Adoption  after  Five  Years  of  Trial 


FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USB  DURING 
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Sterling  Worth,  Acknowledged  Merit,  and  Satisfactory  Results, 

THE  VEBDICT  O? 

1871  -  1872  -  1873  -  1874  -  1875. 
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t7-.4eatA.ror  30,000  to  40,000  Pupils  ordered  and  now  In  use  tn  Public  Schools  of  the  City  "d 

VTDO  NOT  PURCHASE  UNTIL  YOU  CORRESPOND  WITH  US..C3 

KEYSTONE  SGHOOL  f  8HUR0H  PURNITORB  WORKS, 


Office  and  Warerooms,  ITo.  512  Arcli  St.,  Fluladelphia. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co/s  Educational  Series. 


Warren^s  Geographies* 


RBTAII.  TRJ9M. 


Jt^arren  V  l^rimary  Geography, fiO.  76 

jyarrefi^s  Common  School  Geography, ^.SS 

'H^arren^s  Physical  Geography, /.88 

Ifarren's  jBrief  Course  in  Geography, 1.60 

No  higher  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  Series  of  Books  than  that  given  Warren's  Series  of 
Geographies  by  their  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  their  re-adoption,  as  fast  as  revised  in 
Boston^  Providence,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, fet.  I^uis,  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
important  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Brief  Course  is  an  entirely  new  work,  intended  as  a  Shorter  Course  for  those  who  have  not  time 
for  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  The  maps,  illustrations  and  text  .are  up  with  the  times,  and  much 
new  information  is  given  about  the  various  countries  of  the  earth.  All  those  who  believe  in  thin  text-books 
will  welcome  this  as  a  Labor-Saving  Book. 

The  Brief  Course  and  the  Physical  form  the  best  Two-Book  Series  in  Geography  now  extant. 


^irsl  ^Reader, $0.30 

Second  ^Reader, 60 

Third  deader, 70 


Monroe's  Readers  and  Spellers 

Jfourth  Reader, $0.8^ 

m/th  Reader,  ...       f.^6 

Sixth  Reader, f,60 


I^irsi  Sleps  in  Spelling, 26   jidranced  Spelling  Sook, 36 

This  series,  prepared  by  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  contains  many  original  and  valuable 
features.  The  thorough  and  enthusiastic  study  which  the  author  has  given  to  this  subject,  and  his  long  and 
successful  experience  as  a  Practical  Instructor,  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task  he  has  so  ably 
performed. 

The  books  are  so  arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Readers  form  an  Abridged  Course, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  this  series  was  completed,  the  books  were  adopted  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Salem.  Chelsea,  Utica,  Northampton.  Fitchburg,  Fail  River,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  important  places,  and  in  less  than  two  years  Their  Sale  HAS  Exceeded 
Half  a  Million  Copies. 


Greeners  Grammars- 

Greene's  Inl?'oduclion,  . $0.66 

Greene's  Mnglish  Grammar^ •   .      ^^06 

Greene's  ^en^  jinalysis, /.20 

The  Author,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University^  has  recently  revised  these  books,  and  has 
condensed,  simplified  and  otherwise  improved  his  System,  which  is  now  used  in  almost  all  the  Leading 
Schools  of  the  country. 

The  New  Analysis,  just  issued,  makes  the  New  Series  complete,  and  these  improved  bo©ks  are  now 
more  tkan  ever  in  advance  of  anything  heretofore  published  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Greene  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  methods  of  teaching  recently  adopted  by  the  various  "Lan 
guage  Text-Books,"  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  better  plan  has  yet  been  devised  than  that  given 
in  Greene's  New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 


Hagar^s  Mathematies, 

Primary  I<ewM>ns  In  Nuinlicni, ^0.30 

Klemeotary  Artlbmetie 50 

<'oininoii  f»eh€»ol  Arithmetic 1.00 

Elementary  Aigpebra, 1.25 

Klementary  Cieomefry, 1.25 


FOR  TEACHERS. 

nictation  Problems  in  Aritbnaetie, $0.50 

Key  to  Com.  Seb€»oI  Arittanaetie, 1.00 

Key  to  Elementary  Algebra, 1.85 

Key  to  Elementary  Geometry, 1.25 


These  books  are  thoroughly  up  to  the  limes,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  improved  methods  of  in- 
siruction  that  now  prevail  in  the  best  schools.  No  other  series  is  so  economical  of  the  time  of  the  student, 
or  so  practical  and  thorough  in  its  teaching.  It  is  Wieved  that  the  use  of  these  books  will  save  one-fourth 
of  the  lime  usually  devoted  to  this  study. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  aboxe  books  fonvarded.  by  mail  on  receipt  of  one-holf  the  retail 
price.  An  Iliusfra/ed  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.  Liberal  terms  offered  for  first 
introduction^  and  in  exchans^e  for  old  books  in  use. 

Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Or  BSWABD  BVBSS>  Agent  ibr  IntroteeUon. 


.THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 


Embodying  the  most  approved  methods  of  Instruction;  Indorsed 
by  Leading  Educators;  Used  in  the  Best  Schools. 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Yenable's  U-  S.  History, 

Ray's  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Physiology, 

White's  Arithmetics,  Norton's  Physi^cs, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Andrews's  Constitution, 

Eclectic  Geographies,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  Buffet's  French  Methods, 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I»es«ripUve  ClrcnlAni  and  Priee-I«toi  t«  any  mMtr^im  on  applleatlon  to 

WILSON,  HIUELE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CHrCINHATI  Mi*  NEW  T«BK. 


XiZaaKsni 


Earrey's  Braded-School  Beadtn  aad  Priaarj  Spdlw, 

By  THOS.  W.  HARVEY,  A.M., 

Author  of  Elementary  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Eng^lish  Language. 
M^S^ndfor  degertpHve  circular. 

Retail.     Introduction.     Exchange. 

EarreT's  BradAd-Sehool  Flnt  Baaderi ...  $  .20  .15  .10 

Earvej's  OradAd-School  Second  Beaderi ^ 15  .31  .23 

Harrey's  Oraded-School  Third  BaadoPi .60  .15  .30 

Bar7e7'8  (hadad-School  Fourth  Beader, 90  .78  .15 

Harvey's  Qraded-School  nfth  Beader, 1.15  .87  .58 

BarreT's  Oraded-School  Primary  Speller, 20  J5  .10 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  "  Introduction"  Price. 


MANUAI^  OF  ]aN«]LJ[»H  RHBTOIIKP. 

By  Prof  A.  D.  BSFBXTRIT,  Davidson  CoUeere,  17.  C. 


A  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges.  The  author  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  introduce  discussions  of  topics  that 
belong  properly  to  Psychology,  Logic  and  ^Esthetics,  or  to  controvert,  or  even  mention 
opposing  views.  The  Principles  and  Rules  are  stated  briefly,  and  exemplified  ;  the  in- 
structor can  expand,  modify,  and  apply  them  to  the  requirements  of  his  classes. 

Retail,  ^1.25.  12  mo.,  cloth,  280  pp.  Single  sample  copy  and  supplies  for  first  in- 
troduction, 94c. ;  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  corresponding  books  in  use,  63c. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A;  CO^ 

CiBcliiBAtt  and  BTew  Y#rk. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "F^RANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  eSOBOS  S.  BZLtABD, 


IS  N-O-W  RB3ADY. 


IS  NOW  RTCA^DY. 


This  book  completes  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  claim  unusual   excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will  be  made. 


ORCESTER'S-^liffllCTIONARIES. 


VZBNITA,  1873. 


*'ViBNNA,  AutniA,  AttgUtt  t,  XS73. 
'  It  givw  mt  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 

JOHN  D.  PHXLBRICK, 
U.  S.  Commfnsioner  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 


"WORCESTER," 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  _ 

Bveretti        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,         Henry,         Pelton,        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


'Weroestar's  Quarto  DiotLonary,  Illustrated,  $10. 


S1.15 


niVBlSAIiAKDOainOALDIOnOVABT,   .   l4^IELEl[SHTABTI)I0n0VABT,       *- 
AaABEKIOBIOnOVABTi         -  2.26   PBIMAET  DIOTIOHART,  Ilhwt«at«d,         .         0.62 

00]I?BSH£I8IV£]>I0nOVABT,lLLiisTRATBD,  -  i.80lPOOKETDIOnOVABT,      -      -      -      -$1.00,86,76 
WoFeM««v»«  Po«ll««  IMettoaarar,  UlostnUed,  Tuck,  GUt  Edges,  91.00,  Flexible,  SSc.,  Cloth,  75«. 

Wore«sf«r*«  DlctiOBArtes  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.    School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectfully  InvltW 
to  correspond  with  the  puUishen.    FaTorable  terms  giren  for  inm)duction. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FBAITKZ^ZN  STEEHT.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AGElfTS  FOR  ABOVE. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tlie  Splelest  ef  tlie  Sdueatienals  I 


AND  THE   CHEAPEST  1 1 


The  XTational  Teaehers'  Monthly. 

CQ&duoted  by  Prof.  J.  TyTAHOITY,  late  editor  of  "The  Chioaffo  Teacher." 

Suhsoription,  OITE  DOLLAB  per  annum.  With  Fexasylvaziia 

School  JoxLmal,  $2.26.    Sample  Copy  10  cents.   Published 

by  A.  S.  BABXTSS  &  Co,  who  also  announce 

The  New  National  Series. 


MESSRS.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.  have  the  salisfaction  to  announce  the  completion  o(  their  new  or 
supplementary  Series  of  Text-Books,  em])racing  the  choicest  recent  works  on  every  subject  pursued 
in  our  schools. 

They  are  the  only  piiWislicrs  in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  who  can  offer  to  their  patrons,  for  sdcction, 
TWOCOMPLETESERIhSOFTEXT-BOOKS.  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  possessing  Incontestable  merits 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  elder,  or  "STANDARD  COURSE,"  is  composed  of  such  works  as  Davies'  Mathematics,  McNally\ 
Geography,  Parker  and  WaUon's  Readers,  Willard's  History- ;  Peck,  Porter,  Jarvis,  Wood,  and  others  in  the  Sciences,  etc. 
All  of  these  have  been  recently  revised  or  re-written,  so  as  to  be  fully  up  to  the  most  exacting  modern  demand,  and  are  sold  to 
theextent  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  volumes  annually,  with  the  undiminished  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  NEW  SERIES  iinds  its  rawM  ^^/r«  largely  in  the  demand  for  "  brief "  text-books  forced  upon  us  by  the  crowded 
courses  of  instruction  which  now  prevail.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  limit  of  concession  here,  f «  tJU  inierest  cfsckotlt, 
and  our  books  have  not  accordingly  been  reduced  to  the  minimum^  but  are  sufficiently  full  to  afford  a  lliorough  and'  Practical 
Edumtion  to  those  w^ho  depend  upom  them  for  all  they  acquire.  The  difficult  attempt  to  reconcile  the  popular  clamor  with  a 
really  adequate  course  has  been  brought  to  a  most  suoeessful  issue  in  the  several  senes  enumerated  below,  of  which  the  publi«h- 
•ri  are  as  justly  proud  as  of  their  Standard  Course,  and  predict  for  them  an  equal  degree  of  popularity. 

Independent  Beading^  Series. 

I*y  Prof.  J.  M.  Watson. 
(Completed  j374.) 

Independent  Mrst  Header,  86  pp. 
Independent  Second  Tieader,  160  pp. 
Independent  Third  Header^  240  pp. 
Independent  I*k>urth  Header,  264  pp. 
Independent  Ififtk  Header,  336  pp. 

Independent  Sixth  Header,  474  PP- 
Independent  Spelling  Hook, 

SCRIPT  SPELLERS. 

Independent  Child^s  Speller* 

Independent  Touth^s  Speller* 


Brief  Course  in  Arithmetic. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  Pfxk. 
(Published  1874.) 

Mrst  Zesfns  in  Arithmetic. 

Manual  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Complete  Arithmetic. 

♦^-i — 

ITnited  States  Bistoxy. 

HAHJ^BS^  HHIBI^  JBISTOnr. 

(Published  1871.) 


Independent  Course  in  (hogfraphy. 

r»y  Prof.  James  MoiNTEITh. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Blcmfi7iiary*  Geography, 

Compi^ehensire  Geography, 


Sng^lish  Grammar  \sj  Diagrams. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark. 
(Completed  187*. ) 

Clark's  J^asy  Zessont  in  Zanguage. 
Clark's  Hrief  Grammar* 

For  Advanced  Classes. 

Clark's  JYom^al  Grammar*, 


I 


14  Weeks  in  each  ITatural  Scienoe. 

By  Prof.  J.  D.  Steele. 

(Completed  1873) 

Steele's  fJ^  Weeks  in  Chemistry • 
Steele's  /4  Tf^eeks  in  l^hilosophy* 
Steele's  /4  TKeeks  in  Astronomy. 
Steele's  7J^  Weeks  in  Geology. 
Steele's  7 Ji-  Jfeeks  in  I'Mysiolog}*, 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  several  of  the  writers  named  have  heretofore  obtained  some  reputa- 
tion as  authors,  the  books  now  advertised  are  not  revisions,  or  new  editions,  but  are  entirely  new  works, 
with  fresh  matter  and  novel  arrangement. 

Any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  for  examination  (to  teachers  only)  on  receipt  of  examination  prices. 
'  Send  for  Catalogue  with  further  details. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 


lii  .^nd  113  William  St.,  la,/ 
NEW  YORK.  ;*t 


8m  CHBSTNtrr  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


fMu 


AND  THEIR 


A  Suggestion. 


WHILE  the  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession  ;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  efTectlveness  in  Teachlng-this 
will  the  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  **Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  higii 
place. 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enpugh 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Co.,  N.Y. 


Genl.  John  F.  Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wlckersham  LL.  D..  Harrisbutg,  Pa. 
Hon.  W.  D.  StauflRn-,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Sute  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supt.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

iesse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
L.  M.  Magec,  County  Supt.,  Centre  county,  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


THE  ITEW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

MAI»E  HY  THK 


EAST  L£WISBUBG.  PENNA. 

PATENTED  BY  J.O.  DIFFENDERFER.  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1872. 


Raar  Seat  (2.80,  Orammar  $4.26,  Secondary  $4.00,  Primary  (3.78. 

WABRANTED  THE  STRONGEST,  MOST  COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT, 
AND  ONLY  NOISELESS  DESK  IN  THE  MARKET. 

8a>ti0£EMtioa  (hiarantaed  or  "ITo  Sale." 

j|9*Directois  and  Ccmmittee;  invited  to  ask  further  information  befere  making  their  contracts. 


CUT  THIS  OUT   AND—- -FILE  FOR  REFERENCE. 

<-e*SPECIAli  PRICE  liiaX-^S-' 


fyviima/     &a€ica/€ona/  Cfei 


eU^<i. 


SOWER,  POTTS  ^  CO., 

530  llARKBV  BTRBBTy 

P.  O.  Box,  a379.  PBIZjADSXJPSZA. 

I.  Introduction  Prices. — (i)  When  books  are  for  first  introduction  into  schools 
not  already  using  them ;  and  (2)  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  post  paid,  when  single 
specimen  copies  are  for  examination  with  an  express  view  to  first  introduction. 

II.  Exchange  Prices. — {^One-half  Retail)  When  books  for  first  introduction  are  ex- 
changed for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  these 
are  sent  to  us  at  or  before  settlement. 

III.  Regular  Retail  Prices. 


ARITHMETICS,  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY. 

Brooks's  Primary  Arithmetic, 

Brooks's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  with   or  without  annvers^  .    .  (Key,  50  cts.) 

Brooks's  New  Memal   Arithmetic, (Key  and  Methods,  38  cts.) 

Brooks's  Written  Arithmetic, 7£'?M  or  7vithotft  Ansivers^  (Key  and  Method, $1.00.) 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra, (Key,  |5 1. 25.) 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry,  twMm// 7>74'o«<?///f'/r I', (Key,  $1.25.) 

Brooks's  Geometry  and   Trigonometry, (Key,  ^1.25.) 

SPELLERS  AND  GRAMMARS. 


Kaub's  Primary  Speller, 

Raub's  Normal  Speller, 

Fewsmith's  Elementary  Grammar,  . 
Fewsmith's  English  Grammar,  .    .    . 


FAMILIAR  SCIENCE,  &c. 


Sheppard's  First  Book  of  Constitution 

Sheppard's  Constitutional  Text  Book, , 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  iSmo., 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  i2mo., 

Jarvis's  Chiming  Bells,  (Paper,  Int.  20,  Retail  38,) 

Roberts's  History  of  United  States, , 

Hillside's  Geology, 

Fairbank's  Book-keeping, 

Bouvier's  Astronomy, 

Bouvier's  Astronomy,  (abridged,) 


Bds. 


OUTLINE  SCHOOL  MAPS. 

Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Muslin,  7  ft.  x  7  ft.  Six  Maps,  per  set,  , 
Pelton's  Key  to  Outline  Maps,  Revised  Edition, , 


I. 

II. 

IntrocTn 

Exch'ge 

17 

^3 

11 

25 

•25 

19 

63 

48 

84 

63 

§ 

42 
63 

20 

15 

30 

22 

30 

22 

43 

32 

SO 

37 

84 

53 

107 

25 

50 

37 

63 

267 

217 

150 

2500 

53 

III. 

Retail. 

25 

.      50 

38 

95 

84 
125 


30 
45 
45 
65 


75 

80 
160 
45 
75 
94 
400 

325 
225 


2500 
80 


FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  aRCULARS,  ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


t&"In  ordering  Books  at  these  Special  (^^ Litroduction  and  Exchange'*)  Prices y  please 
state  specifically  the  Special  UsEy^r  which  the  books  are  desired,  and  whether  you  are  a 
leacher  or  a  School  Officer. 

«^*Please  write  plainly  and  in  full^  your  Name,  Post  Office,  County 

and  State;  and  when  ordering  books,  your  Station  or  Express  Office. 

All  books  sent  for  first  introduction  will  be  billed  at  **  Introduction*'  prices,  but  settle- 
ment will  be  made  at  ''Exchange*'  prices,  when  the  old  books  exchanged  are  sent  to  us. 

Orders  for  specimen  copies  should  be  accompanied  by  the  money  or  postal  order,  to 
secure  prompt  attention,  and  to  relieve  us  from  opening  a  large  number  of  small  accounts. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Host  Comfortable,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects. 


IN  THB  MAKKBT. 


Handsome, 
Strong, 


Gomfortable, 


Durable, 


The  Best. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73.'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  de- 
servedly popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur* 
chase  of  furniture. 

GOOD  AOEIiTS  WAITTED. 

Unusual  zxA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Rxcelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices, 

KXOIISIOR  SCHOOL  fVRIITim  MlHUTAGTURlSICi  COMPANY, 

A.  If.  HEMFLEMANy  Superintendent. 

X003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


B^I?,3SrES 


LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


The  National  Teachers*  Monthly. 

talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $x  per  annum  ;  sample  copy,  xo  cc 

HTL^    T'^^^L^*,^'     U^^yl     jy^^h       ^y  William  F.    Phelps,   Principal   of    Minncs 
1116     IBdCHBTS      iKinCL' IjOOlim      state  Normal  School.     Erabracine  the  Objects,  History. 

gatnization  and  Management  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  folio 
by  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  detail,  of  all  the  fiin  ■  *  •         ■  " 

experienced  teacher  even,  needs  this  book.     Post-] 

Pooler's  Test-Speller. 


Spiciest  of  the  Educationals.     Edited  bj 
Prof.  J.   Mahonbt,  late  Editor  of  the  Chicago 
TmcJut.      Contributors,    the    best    edcatiowd 
talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $t  per  annum  ;  sample  copy,  xo  cents.    Liberal  premiums  offered. 

Minnesota 

.Or- 

.  _  _  ,    jfiowed 

by  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  detail,  of  all  the  fundamental  branches.     Every  young  teacher,  every  practical  teacher,  every 

experienced  teacher  even,  needs  this  book.     Post-paid,  ^1.50* 

The  best  collection  of  "  hard  words"  yet  made.     The  more  un- 
common ones  are  fully  defined,  and  the  whole  are  arrangrJ  a//ka^icalfy 
for  convenient  reference.    The  book  is  designed  for  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  **  Spelling  Schools,"  and  is  pj-epared  by  aa  experienced  and  well-known  conductor  of  Institutes.    Post-paid,  30  cents. 

School  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.  cord%.H.)*Hiihsch^L^^ 

u  hymns,  of  an  unsectanan  character,  carefully  classified 

and  set  to  popular  and  "  sin^ble  "  tunes,  for  opening  and  dosing  exercises.    The  National,  Anniversary,  and  Parting  Hymns 
form  a  valuable  feature.    Price,  75  cents. 

T^      19        rf       I     T  *        TkT         T.  The  primary  work  of  Dr.  Peck's  grand 

Peek  s  First  Lessons  m  Numbers.  «ri«of;Jrfbook."miai  d.p«t»?a«of 

mathematics.  It  commences  pictorial,  gradu- 
ally becoming  abstract.  Treats  Addition  and  Subtraction  simultaneously — also,  Multiplication  and  Division.  Embraces  within 
X08  pages  all  that  is  usually  included  in  what  are  called  *'  Primary  "  and  "  Intellectual "  Arithmetics.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Preliminary  to  all  Grammars.  For 
the  very  youngest  children,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  proper  use  of  words.    Beautifully  illus- 


Clark's  Easy  Lessons  in  Language. 

trated.    Designed  to  make  a  pastime  of  study.    Price,  35  cents. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

Maps,  (exquisitely  colored  by  a  new  process — Relief  Maps  or  "  Balloon  Views,"  found  only  in  these  books).  Charts  (including 
"product  charts").  Diagrams,  Blackboard  Exercises  (''topical  reviews"),  Map-Drawing  (Allen's),  etc,     '         '        •       "— 


With  the  "Comprehensive,"  completes 

the  new  '*  Independent  Course,"  in  two  vols. 
Teaches  by  Pictures  (numerous  and  elaborate), 


Watson's  Youths'  Speller. 
Peek's  Manual  of  Algebra.  K 


"),  Diagrams,  Blackboard  Exercises  (''topical  reviews"),  Map-Drawing  (Allen's),  etc.  It  unites  locality 
Willi  suuic  iiiicrcsting  circumstance  ;  makes  a  specialty  of  commercial  geography,  with  routes  of  trade  and  travel ;  also,  the 
characteristics  of  races ;  profusely  illustrated.    In  all  respects  a  model,  and  the  gem  of  primar    books.    Price,  80  cents. 

Complementary  to  the  "  Independent  Series "  of 
Readers  and  Spellers.  Entirely  in  script,  presenting  "  Orthog- 
raphy as  we  use  it."    Price,  50  cents. 

By  Dr.  W.  G.  Peck,  of  Columbia  College.     Bring- 

ing  the  methods  of  Bourdon  within  the  range  of  the  Academic 
Course.  This  author's  higher  works  are  now  used  with  appro- 
val in  the  great  universities,  Vale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Princeton,  etc.  His  Arithmetics  are  becoming  standard  in  the  common 
schools.  This  Algebra  and  the  Geometry  (in  preparation)  will  complete  the  course  by  acceptably  uniting  the  elementary  and 
the  advanced  series.     Price,  f  1.60. 

Taverner-Graham's  Reasonable  Elocution.  Sk?<J^Sr^^'SJ'5 

this  very  successful  teacher. 
It  IS  based  upon  the  axiom  that  "Eloeutian  is  the  rigAt  itUer^retaiion  ^  Thought;'*  hence,  "  Mental  Perception  must  be  the 
basis  of  all '  Reasonable  Elocution.'  "  Almost  all  previously  published  methods  partially  or  wholly  ignore  this,  and,  by  a  set 
of  merely  mechanical  rules,  produce  our  automatic  readers  and  speakers.    Price,  f  1.25. 

Colo's  Self'Reportina  Class- Book.  ter,byTn^\n§cIIiL!s^emofTabL,w^^^^^ 

t/  1  O  are  repeated  on  every  page,  enables  the  teacher 

to  mark  his  pupils  averages  instantly  and  accurately,  without  the  usual  drudgery  of  compulation.    Price,  50  cents. 

Monteith's  Map-Drawina  Made  Easu.  neaHild?h^kofoudin«rnd?«^^c*. 

,        .,,.,,  .«•"*,.    J  1.  .  M.n .  »-      J    ^  ^         ''O"*'  giving  the  "  corners  of  States," 

in  suitable  blanks,  so  that  Maps  can  be  drawn  by  unskillful  hands  from  any  atlas;  with  Written  Exercises,  and  Comparative 
Geography.    Price,  20  cents. 

j»*Send  Stamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.-«[ 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

111  ft  113  William  St.,  113  ft  115  State  St.,  822  Chestnut  St., 

\£W  YORK.  CHICAQO.  PHILADELPHIA. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  «  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


sTAiroAiis  mmwtxmn- 


CUTTEB'S  FHTSIOLOGIES.    BeviBod  Edition. 

FIRST  BOOK  ON  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.  Human  and 
Comparative.     By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.D.     164  Illustrations.     196  pp.     i2mo.    Half  roan.    90  cents. 

SECOND  BOOK  ON  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human 
and  Comparative.  With  Questions,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytic  Study  and  Unific  Topi- 
cal Review.     By  Cai.vin  CurrER,  M.D.  With  186  Illustrations.   309  pages.  i2mo.  Half  roan.  $1.50. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE,  Human  and  Comparative. 
With  Questions,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for  Analytic  Study  and  Synthetic  Review.     By  Calvin 
Cutter,  M.D.    With  230  Illustrations.    338  pages.    i2mo.     Half  roan.    51.70. 
%*AecoiDpanled  by  a  Series  of  Charts. 

SANFOBD'S  ABITHMETICS. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  SERIES  OP  ARITHMETICS,  combining  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic 
in  each  book.  By  Prof.  S.  P.  Sanford,  Mercer  University,  Georgia.  Irirsf  Lessons,  Illustrated,  35 
cents;  Intermediate ^  50  cents;  Lommon  School,  90  cents;  Higher ^  $i.SO. 

CHAUYENET'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  With  Appendices,  containing  a  Copious  Collection  of  Exercises 
for  the  Student,  and  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry.  By  Prof.  William  Chauvenet.  Large 
i2mo.     Cloth.    ^2.00. 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Chauvenet.    8vo.    Sheep.    $175. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES;  or.  The  Application  of  the 
Theory  of  Probabilities  in  the  Combinations  of  Observations.  By  Prof.  William  Chauvenet.  8vo. 
Cloth.    ^1.75. 

WICKEBSHAM'S  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  or.  That  Part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  Treats  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Several  Branches  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Method  of  Teaching  Them,  By  Prof. 
J.  P.  W1CKER8HAM.     i2mo.    Cloth.    $i.TS' 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY.  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employments,  Government, 
and  Authorities  of  Schoob.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham.     i2mo.     Cloth.    ^1.50. 

ATWATEB'S  LOGIC. 

MANUAL  OP  ELEMENTARY  LOGIC.  Designed  especially  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and 
Learners.     By  Prof.  L.  11.  Atwater.     i2mo.     Cloth.    $1.50. 

SAMSON'S  ABT  CBITICISH. 

ELEMENTS  OP  ART  CRITICISM.  Comprising  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as 
Addressed  by  Art.  Together  with  a  Historic  Survey  of  the  Methods  of  Art  Execution.  By  Prof.  G. 
W.  Sampson.     Illustrated.     8vo.     Extra  cloth.     {^3.50.     Abridged  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth.    ^1.75. 

WALEEB'S  SCIENCE  OF  WEALTH. 

A  MANUAL  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Embracing  the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and 
Finance.  Condensed  and  Arranged  for  Popular  Reading  and  Use  as  a  Text-Book.  By  Amasa 
Walker,  LL.D..    Student's  Edition,     i2mo.     Extra  cloth.    ^1.50. 

LONG'S  FBIMABY  6BAMMAB. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR.  An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners.  By  Harriet  S.  Long. 
i6mo.     Boards.    25  cents. 

—  ■     ■ .  • 

\^ORKS  OF  CtlCF£:R.EIVOE, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Complete  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary.     By  J  Thomas,  M.D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.     Royal  8vo. 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPiSDIA.  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge.  American  Revised 
Edition.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Ten  volumes.     Ruyal  8vo. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Containing  Com- 
plete  and  Concise  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Eminent  persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  J. 
Thomas,  A.M.,  M.  D.    Imperial  8vo. 

HfS^A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Educational  Works  mailed  on  application.    Liberal  rates  for 

examination  and  introduction. 

Addrew  3.  B.  IJPPINCOTT  &;  CO.,  Pliiladelphia. 
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Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  is  the  most  convenient 
desk:  (i)  There  are  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  broom  and  scrub- 
bing-brush than  any  other  desk 
presents.  (2)  It  does  not  need 
to  be  fastened  to  the  floor^ 
the  only  desk  in  existence  that 
does  not.  (3)  It  is  perfect  in 
the  ease  of  ingress  and  egress. 


This  excellent  desk,  extes- 
tensively  used  in  every  Westeni 
and  South-western  State,  ii 
now  being  introduced  tnte 
Pennsylvania. 

First  premium  awarded  to  it 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Harrisbug, 
i86g,  and  at  the 
County  Fair,  1869. 


Most  Convement  and  ICost  Durable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  have  indisputably  proven.  When  given 
equal  advantages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  suroorts  that  can  bear 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  iron 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost.  (2)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety  *'  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neat, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasoned  Oimif^  Ask  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  ink  wells  and  covefs,  at 
the  following 

^  PBICES: 


No.  1, 46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 
No,  2,42  in.  long,  top  16  in.wide,    5  50 


No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  35 
No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,    5  00 


» 


Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prices.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  withoat 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  class  of  school.      Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.      To 

ne  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 
le  market.        *  

c^-^  Ho  Castings— yp  ShaMng.^-^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.  Hon.  B.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  tTatumal  Teacktr^  and  Ex- 
G>mmissioner  of  Schools,  says  of  it : 

**  It  is  fuaty  ehtap^  dnrabU  and  c»mttfdtnt^  oaalltiM  whicb  will  commend  It  to  alU  A  cheap  tchool  desk  which  shnll  lapms^i 
the  unsightly  and  inconvenient  desks  now  fouad  in  manT  of  our  school-houses  will  prove  a  great  blessing.  Boards  of  Edacaikn 
have  no  longer  any  exciise  for  filling  our  country  school-houses  with  dunisy,  unsightly  box-desks.*'  Similar  t«r*imoiiiab  Craai 
nearly  every  Northern  and  Western  Sute  might  be  given,  if  space  permitted.  Thot^  but  lately  presented  pjblidy  is  FtSa* 
sylvania,  many  thousands  are  already  in  use,  givii^  entire  satisfaction  wherever  introduced. 

(raOM   TMB  K>A«0  OV  CONntOL,  OTT   OV  MAKRISBtmO.) 

Col.  Obo.  p.  McFAiiLANx>~ZXmr  &*r— When  completing  the  school  building  lately  erected  at  a  cost  of  ocarlr  |6oyOoe,  la  iMi 
wity,  it  was  a  matter  of  earnest  investigation  with  us  as  to  wkaidttk  should  be  used  in  furnishing  our  rooms.  We  hna  firtod  odMf 
desks.  We  examined  the  great  variety  of  styles  submitted  to  us,  and  finally  chose  the  desk  you  proposed.  It  has  now  been  is 
use  in  our  schools  for  some  time  and  we  have  no  hesitation  io  earnestly  recommending  its  superiority.  As  to  durability,  firm* 
aess  and  neatness  it  is  everything  that  could  be  desired.  It  has  glren  perfect  satisfamon  to  directors,  teachers  and  schouurs. 
WALLACE  DEWITT,  S«€r*iary,  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  FrtHdemt, 

In  point  of  economy,  both  as  to  original  cost,  and  as  regards  the  space  occupied,  they  have  no  equal.  They  combine  dnrmhiSl^ 
luaines*^  eom/ort^  convenience  in  sweeping  liiid  deniUag  about  them,  and  in  sitting  and  in  rising  from  them,  toaether  widi  snci 
%grmdatwn  as  exactly  adapu  them  to  the  varying  siae  of  pupils.  C  W.  DEANS,  Primei^ 

^  MANUFACTURED  AlfD  FURNISIiSD  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBURO,  PENNA. 

(FACTORY— REILLY  AND  SECOND  STREETS— C.  R.  SCHAEFFER,  SuperintendenL) 
PunUshed,  also,  by  the  fbllowittg  General  Agents,  to  whom  orders  can  be  addressed  :  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  DuuhiJwi 

and  Stationers.  No.  193  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh ;  STRICKLAND  &  BRO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  School,  ICiiml- 

laneous  and  Blank  Books,  Sutionery,  etc..  No.  S35  P*o»  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

fi^For  desks  and  further  information  address  either  of  the  above.      Should  you  order  desks,  send  il- 

formation  on  the  following  points :  ist.  Sise  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  room.s  to  be  furnished.  2d.  Number 

and  age  of  the  pupils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stores,  etc 
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BROOSS'S 

Unrivaled  Series  of  Arithmetics. 


Tliey  are  a  LCatared   Growth  of  the  School-Hoom,  and  not  a  Hasty  Com- 
pilation of  the  Iiibrary. 


Philadelphia,  April  29,  1875. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Eklucation,  held  in  their  Chambers  March  9th,  1875,  it  was — 
Resolved,  That   Brooks's  New  Normal   Mental  Arithmetic  be    continued  upon   the  list  of  text-books 
for  Philadelphia. 


J*'rom  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  /ViVi,  Rincon  School^  San  Francisco,  California  : 

"  Brooks's  New  Normal  Mental  AritliTOetic  stands  the  practical  class-room  test  most  triumphantly. 
Every  hour  of  use  discloses  some  new  excellence.  For  clearness,  conciseness  and  inclusiveness,  in  a  word, 
for  mathematical  comprehensiveness  and  logical  completeness,  it  easily  surpasses  all  rivals. 

'*  I  would  go  a  long  way  to  shake  hands  with  Prof.  Brooks,  and.  thank  him  for  the  great  personal  fa- 
vor he  has  done  eveiy  teacher  who  believes,  with  myself,  that  Mental  Arithmetic  is  the  logic  of  the 
common  school. 

"  His  little  book  is  evidently  the  outgrowth  of  long  and  varied  practical  experience,  and  will  do  more 
to  help  the  minds  of  Young  America  to  the  mastery  of  mental  mathematics  than  all  others  within  my 
knowledge." 

The  new  S/afe  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.,  adopted  Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  ex- 
elusive  use,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  held  May  14,  1875.  The  Keystone  Stote  Normal 
School,  Btoomsburg  State  Normal,  Millersville  State  Normal,  and  Sangamore  State  Normal,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  County  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  use  them  with  great  success,  and  recommend  them  to  others. 

KiRKSVILLE,  D*C.  25,  1874. 

Brooks's  Arithmetics  were  adopted  yesterday  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Missouri  State  Normal  School  at 
Kirksville  for  three  years.  J.  Baldwin,  Principal. 

— ^— ~^— ^~— -"■  I 

•*  Brooks's  Normal  Mathematics  are  deservedly  recognized  as  among  the  very  best.  As  an  educator  the 
author  has  few  superiors.  His  works  are  adapted  to  the  new  education,  and  are  appreciated  most  where 
they  have  been  longest  in  us^."  J.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Prin.  Missouri  State  Normal  School.  , 

Kansas  City,  April  3.  1875. 
"  I  prefer  Brooks's  Arithmetics  to  any  other  series  published  in  the  United  Slates.     They  are  live 
books,  written  for  live  teachers:'  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  A.  M„  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

From  E.  W.  B.  Harvey,  Principal  Schools,  St.  Anthony,  Minn. : 

•«  I  am  free  to  declare  that  I  at  least  have  found  just  what  I  want.  I  think  the  Algebra  and  Geometry 
gems,  and  the  Mental  Arithmetic  a  jewel."  , 


(The  Cheapest  and  Beat  published.) 

Used  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Erie  City,  Altoona,  Lock  Haven,  Norristown, 
Schuyikill,  Cumberland,  Mifflin,  Bucks,  and  other  Counties.    Send  for  Copies. 


(SpeUtny  and  Pronnnelatlon  taoffht  toir«<b«>^*) 

Peterson's  Familiar  Sdenee,  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  Fairbank'g  Book-Keeping^ 

Janris'  Cliiming  Bells*  Robert's  U.  S.  Historr,  Bonrier's  Astronomy, 

Hillside's  Geology,  Sheppard*s  Books  on  t.  S.  Oonstitntion. 

f^*See  rates  of"  Introduction,"  "  Exchange,"  etc.,  in  July  School  JournaL 

%*Correspondence  invited  from  "  Districts"  contemplating  changes,  in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tearhers  and  School  Officers  are  requested  to  examine  copies  of  the  Normal  Educational  Series  before  in- 
troducing other  books.    Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  prices,  etc.    Address 

SO  WEB,  POTTS  &  CO.  J  Publishers, 

Or,  WM.  8.  BOSLOFTEUD.  330  SIAlftKET  ST.,  PHIIiAPEIiPHlAt 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  FBICES. 


McGuffey's  Readers, 
Ray's  Arithmetics, 
White's  Arithmetics, 
Brown's  Physiology, 
Norton's  Physics, 
Andrews's  Constitution,  etc. 


Harvey's  Language  Course, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 
Yenable's  U.  S.   History, 
Eclectic  Classical  Series, 
Duflet's  French  Methods,  etc 


Deseriptlve  Clrenlmrs  mud  Prlee-Iilst  to  any  address  on  appllfsatlon  to 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Nm  Torh. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Announcement  of 

NEW  BOOKS— JUST  PUBLISHED ! 

HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

First  Lessons  in  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Elementary 
Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Graded  School  Readers.  i2ino. 
80  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  30  cents.  Single  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  22 
cents ;  supplies  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  1 5  cts.  per  copy. 

THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  ot  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  Author  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
and  Modem  History.  i2mo.  288  pp.  Illustrated.  ^1.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  sin- 
gle sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  ^1.13  per  copy. 

RAY'S  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  Numerous  Examples  and  Applications  to  Analysis  and 
Geometry,  by  James  G.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  William  Jewell  College.  8  vo.  sheep,  440  pp. 
^2.25.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  3 1*69  per  copy. 

SCHUYLER'S  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  University.  Author  of  Principles  of  Logic,  Complete  Algebra, 
and  Surveying  and  Navigation.  8vo.  cloth,  184  pp.  and  Logarithmic  Tables.  ^1.50.  Supplies  for 
first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  ^i.ij' 

HEPBURN'S  ENGLISH  RHETORIC. 

A  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.D. 
Hepburn,  Professor  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  i2mo.  cloth,  280  pp.,  ;pi.25.  Single  sample  copies 
and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  94  cents ;  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding 
books  in  use,  63  cents. 

HARVEY'S  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

The  Graded-School  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader,  Fourth  Reader,  Fifth  Reader,  and 
the  Graded-School  Prinary  Speller.  By  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Harvey's  Lan- 
guage Course.  CareluUy  graded,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  embodying  the  best  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing Methods. 

HetaiL    InireducHon,    Exchange, 

HaireT'f  (Jraded-Schod  First  Beader, $  ,20  .15  .10 

Barre/s  Gfraded-School  Second  Beader, 15  .34  .23 

Barrey'f  Ghraded-School  Third  Beader, 60  .15  .30 

Earvey's  (headed-School  Fourth  Beader, 90  .78  M 

Eanrey's  araded-School  Fifth  Beader, 1.15  .87  .58 

Earre/s  Gfraded-School  Prixnaiy  Speller, 20  .16  .10 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  "  Introduction"  Price.        send  for  IHsBcrlptlve  Clrealan. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO.,  Pablishen, 

€I2f  CINNATI  mad  KEW  TOBK. 


^^ Invaluable  in  Class- Room  ot  Library P 
JUST    RK^I>Y, 

TrifflMe's  Clart  of  General  'literate 

A  Chart  of  Ancient  and  Modem  literature,  show- 
ing at  a  glance  the  prominent  contemporary  writers 
of  all  nations,  in  chronological  order,  together  with 
the  main  features  in  the  history  of  general  literature,  by 

E.  J.  TRIMBIiE,  of  Swarthmore  College. 


"Excellent  in  all  respects.  I  cordially  recom- 
mend it  not  only  to  Colleges  and  Academies,  but  to 
the  libraries  of  scholarly  men  and  to  every  house- 
hold of  culture."— Z)r.  H.  CoppeCy  Prest.  Lehigh 
University. 

"  Having  found  it  to  stand  that  only  sure  criterion 
of  such  work — the  sure  test  of  the  daily  drill  of  the 
class-room — I  most  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  val- 
uable auxiliary  to  all  instructors  in  literature.'* — 
£dward  H.  Magill^  Prest,  Swarthmore  College. 

"Both  in  regard  to  the  general  plan,  and  the  exe- 
cution in  detail,  it  leaves,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely 
anything  to  ^be  desired." — J.  Thomas^  {Author 
Btog.  DicVy,  etc.,  etc.) 

"  I  hope  to  see  it  widely  used  in  American 
schools." — B.  G.  Northorpy  Sec.  Bd  Educatn,  Conn. 

"A  teacher  of  the  right  sort  ought  certainly  to  find 
it  a  very  valuable  aid  m  instruction." — A.  D.  White, 
Prest.  Cornell  University. 


fl^^  What  Library  complete  without  The 
Best  English  Dictionary. 


Pr«p«r»d  for  wall  pvpeiM,  54 1-2x120  laehM,  monni«d 

ud  Tsnlibtd,  with  roll«ri 
Or,  fbr  110  of jpnpUi,  print*  u«  or  Iftruy,  feeimd  b  book 

form,  Folio  cloth         .... 


116.00 
3.50 


Descriptive  circulars  with  full  particulars  sent  on 
application  to  the  publishers,  who  will  make  liberal 
terms  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  introduc- 
tion. 

J.  H.  STODDAET  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

9-2  ^23  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


%<=^ 


GET  THE  BEST. 

leister's  DnalrlJpi  Dictionary. 

10  000  Words  aiid  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries, 
3000  Engravings.    1840  Pages  Quario.    Price  $12. 

tWA  National  Standard.  The  authority  In  the  Government 
Printing  OHice  at  Washington. 

tl3^ Warmly  recommended  by  Brancroft,  Prescott,  Modey, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck,  Whittier,  WilHs,  Saxe,  Elihu  Burritt. 
Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and  the  best  American  and 
European  scholars. 

I  possess  many  dictionaries,  and  of  the  most  learned  and 
cultivated  languages,  ancient  and  modem ;  but  I  never  feel  that 
I  am  entirely  armed  and  equipped  in  this  respect,  without  Dr. 
Webster  at  command. — Dante/  IVebster. 

I  beg  to  adopt,  in  its  utmost  strength  and  extent,  the  testi- 
monial of  Daniel  Webster. — Rufus  Choate. 

The  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
ever  published. — LondoH  Times. 

Dr.  Webster's  great  work  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish language. — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value.— fT.  H.  Prescott,  the 
Hi%tortan. 

The  best  guide  of  students  of  our  language.— 7i>Ai»  G, 
Whittier. 

He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity.— CAtfuc/Z/d^r 
Kent. 

Excels  all  others  in  defining  scientific  xxxxn&.—Prtsident 
Hitchcock. 

Take  it  altogether,  the %\xr^d&s\xi^^oxV.— Smart ^the English 
Orthoepist. 

Whenever  I  wish  to  obtain  exact  definitions,  I  consult  it. — 
Schuyler  Col/ax. 

WelBter's  National  Pictorial  Dictlnnary. 

1040  FftffOi  OetATO.    600  Isffrtylagf .    Prlo*  $5. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary ,  just  the  thing  for 
the  million. — American  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  O.  A  €•  MERRIAM,  Springfibld,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


HXAD7  October  1st. 


ennsYivania 


Price,  40  Cents. 


EACH  SONG,  OR  HYMN,  or  paragraph  of  reading  matter  inserted,  is  complete  on 
its  own  page.  Without,  in  any  way,  claiming  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  kind,  it  con- 
tains some  things  worth  having,  whether  at  School  or  at  Home.  See  contents  else- 
where. J-  P-  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.' 


•SECOND  YEAR  OF 


mms^^m^ 


«* SPICIEST  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALS." 

Sample  copy  free.     Subscription/  One  Dollar.     With  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
^2.25  for  both  journals.     Liberal  Premiums  Offered.     Address 

^.  8.  BA.IINES  &  00., 

Ill  and  118  William  St.»  New  Tork ;  or  822  Chestnnt  St,  Philadelphia. 


Ui;cmi^  1  £  IJ  l:  £.Ii  FOt'  ^  D  BT, 

la  [lU  □  Ud  ir  1 1^  the  LpiI  B  Ot^ry  H  VQf;- 
"tiituritt,  Court  f,7»u<M,  f^re  A^^mm, 

JLJutLrfru.-^  Cii&IoKt]«  »tbt  Fr««+ 

103  sail  1(H  ikut  iiwi^ud  ibi  u  ,Ciii  L.  u  ij  itjli 


BLOCOTZOIT— FALL  COT7SSE. 

national  Scbool  of  Elocntion  and  Oratory. 

J.  W.  SHOEXAKER  A.M.,  Priiici|Ma, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Class  and  Private  Instruction.    Send  for  Prospectus.    Term 
begins  October  4th,  1875.  8-3 


FZBST  2T0B1CAL  SCHOOL  DZSTBICT. 


BUILDING  OF 

SERPENTINE  STONE  . 
AND  MARBLE. 

COMPLETE  H  ALL  PESPECtS.  V 


A  FVTLX^  COPSE 


ABLE  TEACHERS. 


^Test  Cb.ester  State  XTormal  Sob.ooL 

'  For  Catalogue  and  Terms,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Chester,   P«nna. 


Peiinnylvaiila  Nonir  i'olleetlon — Words  with- 
out the  Music. — For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  wish 
their  pupils  to  have  these  son^s  and  hymns  at  very  moderate 
cost.tne  words  havcjbcen  pnnied  without  the  music.  They 
may  be  ordered  after  October  20th,  at  the  following  rates,  post- 
paid :     One  copy.  15  cents ;    a  copies.  25  cents;    5  copies,  50 


cents  ;  n  copies,  jji.oo.  One  copy  of  Song  Collection  and  one 
copy  of  the  Songs  and  Hymns  witnout  the  music  sent  together 
for  «;o  cents.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskey ,  Lancaster,  Pa 

C^lub  R»te.— Our  club  rate  under  the  new  law,  including 
prj-paymcnt  of  postage,  is  now  97.00  for  Five  Copies; 
Ten  Copies  or  more  at  HI. 85  per  copy. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.-^ 


RIDPATH'8  SCHOOL  HISTORY, 

OF  THE  XJ]VITEr>  STATES. 


EDUCATORS  are  earnestly  invited  to  critically  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Among  its 
many  distinctive  excellencies  are  the  unity,  accuracy  and  ])rilliancy  of  the  Narrative;  its  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  j3artiality;  the  elegance,  beauty  and  originality  of  the  Style;  and  its  superb  Illustni' 
tions.  These  consist  of  beautifully  colored  chronological  charts,  applying  the  objective  method  to  the 
study  of  Historj' ;  a  series  of  progressive  maps,  showing  the  territorial  growth  and  changes  of  the  country; 
numerous  topographical  diagrams,  and  over  forty  first-class  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
who  have  figured  in  our   history. 

Scores  of  able  critics  have  congratulated  the  author  on  his  sit^^nai  success  in  adapting  the  work  to  the 
needs  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Price, $1.75.  Copies  for  examination,  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  od 
receipt  of  half-price.     Specimen  pagres  neut  free  on  application. 

JONES,  BROTHERS  A  CO.,  Publlstaen. 

No.  Z003  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D.  Appl«ton  A  Ge.'» 

NEW^  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FOR  THE  FJIlX.!.  OF  1875. 


MOBSB,  EDW.  S. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

TOUMANS,  E.  L. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

YOUMANS,  W.  J. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

QUACKENBOS. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EBUSI,  HEBMAir. 

ADVANCED  SERIES  OF  DRAWING, 

QBEEN,  J.  B. 

PRIMERS  OF  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  above  are  am  mg  the  most  interesting  and  important  school  publications  of  the  day,  and  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  present  progressive  theories  and  methods  of  school  instruction.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 


RECENTLY-  PUBLISHED. 

QUAOkd&bOS'S  Sighdr  d^rithsietie.  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  designed  for  the 
use  of  Academies,  Business  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  advanced  classes  in  Pri- 
vate and  Grammar  Schools,  completing  Appletons'  Arithmetical  Series,  recently 
revised.     By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.     i2mo,  420  pages.     $1.25. 

iL  Sistory  of  Qersiaxiy,  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1871.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Illustrations  and  Six 
Historical  Maps.     By  Bayard  Taylor.     i2mo,  608  pages.     Price,  $1.75. 

Scionee  FrimdrS.  Science  Primer  Physiology,  50  cents;  Science  Primer  Astronomy, 
50  cents.  Others  of  the  series  heretofore  published  are :  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Roscoe;  Physics,  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart;  Geology,  by  Professor  Geikie; 
Physical  Geography,  by  Professor  Geikie.  [  Introductory,  by  Professor  Huxley 
and  others,  in  preparation.] 

Stft&dard  Works.  Cornell's  Geographies,  Corneirs  Outline  Maps,  Quackenbos's 
Grammars  and  Rhetoric,  Harkness's  Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

XTew  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Address  D.  AFFZiSTOlT  A  CO., 

649  &  381  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
B.  C.  McGZNN,  Agent*  Karrisburg,  Fa. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PBICES. 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Harvey's  Language  Course, 

Ray's  Arithmetics,  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

White's  Arithmetics,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Venable's  U.  S.  Hislory, 

Norton's  Physics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series, 

Andrews's  Constitution,  etc.  Buffet's  French  Methods,  etc 

DeserlptiYe  Circulars  and  Prlce-Iilst  to  any  address  on  application  to 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Announcement  of 

NEW  BOOKS— JUST  PUBLISHED ! 

HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

First  Lessons  in  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Elemcntaiy 
Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Graded  School  Readers.  i2mo. 
80  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  30  cents.  Single  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  firet  introduction,  22 
cents ;  supplies  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  1 5  cts.  per  copy. 

THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  ot  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  Author  of  Ancient  and  Mediseral 
and  Modern  History.  i2mo.  288  pp.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Supplies  for  fiist  introduction  and  sin- 
gle sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  $1.13  per  copy. 

RAY'S  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  Numerous  Examples  and  Applications  to  Analysis  and 
Geometry,  by  James  G.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  William  Jewell  College.  8  vo.  sheep,  440  pp. 
52.25.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  $1.69  per  copy. 

SCHUYLER'S  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  University.  Author  of  Principles  of  Logic,  Complete  Algebra, 
and  Surveying  and  Navigation.  8vo.  cloth,  184  pp.  and  Logarithmic  Tables.  $1.50.  Supplies  f(X 
first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  5l.l3> 

HEPBURN'S  ENGLISH  RHETORIC. 

A  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  D. 
Hepburn,  Professor  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  i2mo.  cloth,  280  pp.,  $1.25.  Single  sample  copi^ 
and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  94  cents ;  for  introduction   in  exchange  for  other  corresponding 

■  books  in  use,  63  cents. 

HARVEY'S  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

The  Graded-School  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader,  Fourth  Reader,  Fifth  Reader,  and 
the  Graded-School  Primary  Speller.  By  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Harvey's  Lan- 
guage Course.  Carefully  graded,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  embodying  the  best  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing Methods. 

Retail,     IfUroducHon,     Exchange, 

Harvey's  Qraded-Sehool  First  Beader, $  .20  .15  .10 

Barrey's  Graded-School  Second  Beader, 45  .34  .23 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Third  Beader, 60  .45  .30 

HarveT's  Ghraded-School  Fourth  Beader 90  .78  .15 

Harre/s  Oraded-School  Fifth  Beader, 1.15  .87  .58 

Harvey's  Graded-School  Primary  Speller 20  .15  .10 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  "  Introduction'*  Price.         send  for  BeAcrlpUve  Circolan. 

WILSON,  HINKL£  &;  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

CINCINlf  ATI  Mid  irSW  TOSS. 


©- 


PEJ^SYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


■^ 


STMOJtQBST  ;»J>m  €BM^PSSn 
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Rankin's  Patent,  February.  18,  1862. 


It  is  the  most  convenient 
desk:  (i)  There  are  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  broom  and  scrub- 
bing-brash  than  any  other  desk 
presents.  (2)  It  does  not  need 
to  be  fastened  to  the  floor-^ 
the  only  desk  in  existence  that 
does  not,  (3)  It  is  perfect  in 
the  ease  of  ingress  and  egress. 


This  excellent  desk*  cxten* 
letisively  used  in  every  Western 
nnd  South' western  State,  is 
now  being  introduced  into 
Penrisylvania* 

First  premium  awarded  to  It 
at  the  State  Fair  at  tlarrisbiir|r, 
1869,  and  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Fair,  iBfigi, 


Host  Convenient  and  Host  Durable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  have  indUputably  proven.  When  giTen 
equal  advantages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  tron  castings  ^  supports  that  can  bear 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk.  (1)  There  are  no  iron 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost  (2)  It  does  not  become  "  rickety  "  and  require  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  l^s.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neat, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasoned  QMnjy  Aik  or  Oak,  and  furnished  with  itvk  wells  and  covers^  at 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No,  X,  46  in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in,  long,  top  14  in,  wide,  $5  ly 
No.  2,42  in.  long,  top  z6 in.wide,    5  50  |  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  13  in.  wide,    5  00 

Derics  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prioei.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hird  wood,  with  or  without 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  dsas  of  schooL  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
prove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest,  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 
in  the  market  

cr-^^  No  Castings— No  Shaking.^-*-o 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.  Hon.  B.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  NaiUnal  Teather^  and  £x-^ 
G>mmissioner  of  Schools,  says  of  it  x 

**  It  to  «MC/,  ekea^^  dmrttbU  •xAt^wMnkni^  ooalitlet  whkk  will  eoouDMid  it  to  nil.  A  chtJip  icHool  dak  which  ilull  fsp<rHd« 
the  ttntiididy  and  inconTwiieat  d«da  aow  fovuM  in  aaiiy  of  our  tchool-hoosca  will  prove  a  gruc  bleuina.  Bovdi  of  Eduatioa 
have  noloDKer  any  eacute  for  iUHag  our  country  icheol-hoiMi  with  dinasy,  amigluly  bc>«-<lHlu ,  ^'  Simi  Imr  l^liiiiDniai*  Jro<a 
neariy  erery  Northern  and  Western  Stat*  might  be  giren,  if  space  permitted.  TKough  but  La,[dy  praemed  publicly  in  Fcoa- 
tylvaaia,  many  thousands  are  already  in  use,  firing  entire  satis&ction  wherever  introduced. 


« 


Col.  Ona  F.  McFAaLAin>*lV«r  iliJr—When  compiedi^  the  school  buildli^  lately  erected  at  m  cost  of  iwarly 
.ity,  it  was  a  matter  of  earnest  iuTestigation  widi  as  as  to  whmidak  should  he  usfd  in  fumi^hins  our  roomi,    Wc 
desks.     We  examined  the  great  variety  of  styiea  solnnitted  to  us,  and  finally  chiHc  the  dele  you  proposed.      Ill 
use  in  our  schools  for  some  time  and  we  have  no  hceltndon  in  eamesdy  recommending  its  luperiarity.     As  to  dur  ability »  fifin. 
ness  and  neatness,  it  is  everytlung  tliat  coold  be  desired.    It  has  given  perfect  saciifaction  to  directorii  teachcn  and  ichafm. 
WALLACE  DSWITT,  StcrtU^.  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  Pntt^UnL 

In  point  of  economy,  both  as  to  original  eott,  and  ••  icgaids  the  space  occupied^  they  ham  no  equaJ.  They  eambine  durahiiitp, 
maiiuttt  cttitftrt^  convenience  In  sweeping  and  deanJM  about  than,  and  in  sitting  and  in  riling  from  Uiem,  together  with  such 
a /TMdBsAMi  as  exactly  adapts  them  to  die  varyii«8iae  of  pupils.  C  W»  DEANS,  iViJtc^^s^ 

a^  UANUFACTURBD  AND  FURNISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F,  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBTJRO,  PENNA, 

(FACTORY— RBILLY  AND  SIOOND  STRSSTS-C  R.  SCHAEFPER,  SuperiMend^oL) 
Ftuntohed,  atoo,  by  the  feUowiiw  Oeneral  Agents,  to  whoai  orders  canbeaddreafied  :  ROBERT  5.  DAVIS  ft  CO.,  BoolcMOeri 
and  StadooetsTMo.  193  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh;  STRICKLAND  ft  BRO.,  Wboleule  and  RetaU  Deaiez«  in  School,  Hbosh 
laneous  and  Bank  Books,  Stadonery,  etc..  No.  533  P«Bn  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

PS^Yot  desks  and  farther  information  address  either  of  the  above.  Should  fou  order  desk*,  tend  in. 
fonnation  on  the  following  points  t  ist  Size  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  roatus  to  be  furnished.  3d.  Nmnhcf 
and  age  of  the  papils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  piUars,  stoves,  etc.     . 


BROOaS'S 

Unrivaled  Series  of  Mathematics. 


They  are  a  Matured  Growth  of  the  School-Rooxn,  and  not  a  Hasty  Com- 
pilation of  the  Ubrary. 


STATE  OF  DEL  A  WABE—OFEICIAL. 

Milford,  Delaware,  Aug.  29,  1875. 
SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware,  held  at  Wilmington,  Aug. 
17, 1875,  to  decide  upon  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  "Brooks's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,*'  also  first  book  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  Furman  Shepherd,  published  by  your  firm,  were 
unanimavLSly  adopted  for  such  use.  NATHAN  PRATT,  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware. 


a  Tide  Best  Aritlxmetios  FublisliedL" 

The  Normal  Series  comprises-- 

Brooks's  Primary,  25c.         Elementary,  50e.        Mental,  38c. 
Written,  95  cents.  Algebra,  $1.25  Geometry,  $1.25. 

RAXTB'S  NORMAL  SFELLEBS. 

They  meet  the  modem  requirement  of  philologists  and  teach  pronunciation  and  orthography  to- 
gether.    Price,  30  cents.     Normal,  45  cents. 

FEWSMITH'S  GRAMMARS. 

These  carefully  prepared  works  are  plain,  practical  and  complete  in  matter,  and  easy,  progressive  and 
thorough  in  methods.  Any  teacher  can  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting  and  successful  with 
this  series. 

SHEPHERD'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  best  book  extant  from  which  to  teach  the  youth  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
country.     75  cents.    $1.25. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science,   -  .80'-$1.60  !  Roberts's  U.  S.  History,  -      $  .76 

Hillside's  Geology  -    .94  I  Bouvier's  Astronomies,    -     $2.25— $3.26 

Pelton's  Outline  Maps,    -  26.00  j  Fairbanks'  Book-Keeping,  400 


fl@^Books  introduced   at  half-price  in   exchange  for  old  books,  or  other^vise  two- 
thirds  price. 

*^^*Correspondence  is  solicited  from  all  districts  and  schools  contemplating  changes  in  Pennsylvania 
or  other  states,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  invited  to  examine  copies  of  the  Normal  Educational 
Series  before  taking  other  books. 

Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

630  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Host  Comfortable,  Diirable,  and-,  in  all  Kespects, 


IN  THB  MARKSrr. 


Handsome, 
Strong, 


eomfortable, 


Noiseless, 


Durable, 


The  Be&b. 


20)000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73.'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  mannfiurtQreni  of  this  de* 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  '  

aOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

.  Unusual  zxA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

SICSLSIOR  SCHOOL  fVRiriTin»  MiirirfiCTVRlNCI  COMPAMT, 

A.  W.  HEMPLEMAN,  Superintendent. 

1003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia- 


m 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  QEOBGE  S.  EZLLABD, 


IS  NOW  RKA.DY. 


IS  NOTV'  ItELA^DY. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  vciy 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We   claim   unusual   excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 

HoRCESTER'S^illCTIONARIES. 

VIBITITA,  1873. 

*'ViBNNA,  Austria,  Aupitt  a,  1873. 
"  It  giTCS  me  great  pleasiure  to  report  that  the 

has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 
deserred." 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  S.  CommiBsioner  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THE  AUTHORITY   OF 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,.        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^97oroester's  Quarto  Diotionary,  Illustrated,  $10. 

nifflVEBSALAKDOBinOALDIOnOVABT,   .   $4^  |  ELEMENTAS7  DICTION  AST,  -  $U5 

AOAPEM 10  DIOTIOHARTi  -         -         -         2.26    PEIMAEY  DICTIONARY,  Ilmwtratbd.  .  0^2 

00MPBEHEN8IVE  DIOTIONAEY,  Illustiiat«o,  -  L80  I  POCKET  DICTIONARY,      -      -       .       -    $1,00, 85, 76 

WorcMter's  Pocket  Dictionary,  Illustrated,  Tuck,  Gilt  Edges,  Sl.OO,  Flexible,  S5c.,  Clotii,  75c  . 

Iforcecter^c  Blctionariee  are  for  sale  by  boolesellers  generally.  School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectfiiUy  invilad 
to  oorrespond  with  the  publishers.    Favorable  terms  given  for  introduction. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHAITBXIN  STX^ET,  BOSTON,  MASa 


AGENTS  FOR  ABOVB. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

^     No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fthm% 


AND  THEIR 


A  Suggestion. 


WHILE  the  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  and  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  effectiveness  in  Teaching-this 
^will  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place.** 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
sec.ured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 

General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.  Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


il.  John  F.  I 

a.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  LL.  D. .  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

a.W.  D.Sts    " 


Genl. 

Hon.  W.  i).  Staufier,  Mayor  of  lancaster  c5ty.  Pa. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


Prof.  A.N.  Raub,  City  Supl 


,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


esse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
/.  W.  Hughes,  County  Supt.,  Bedford  county,  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


THE  I7EW  MOBBL  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

MADE  BY  THE 


EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 

. 1  » 

PATENTED  BY  J.D.  DIFFENDERFER,  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6. 1872. 


Hear  Seat  $2.50,  Qrammar  $4.25,  Secondary  $4.00,  Primary  $3.75. 

WAEEANTED  THE  STEONQEST,  MOST  OOMFOETABLE,  CONVENIENT, 

AND  ONLY  NOISELESS  DESK  IN  THE  MAEEET. 

SatifllitMJtioa  Chunuitotd  or  "UTo  Sale" 

Jl^'I'if ccton  and  Committets  invited  to  ask  further  information  bef.re  making  their  contracts. 


Muslo-Page  Supplexnents  for  Soliools. 


■* 


1872.  Sapplement  If O.  1  was  issued  for  County  In- 
stitutes, in  1873.  The  songs  which  the  Supplement  contains, 
each  with  the  music  in  four  parts,  arc.  When  the  Green  Leaves 
Come  Again,  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  Thiee  Cheers  for  the 
Olden  Time,  Your  Mission,  We  Reap  what  we  Sow,  Oh, 
Johnny,  Don't  Play  So,  National  Hymn,  The  Silently  Falling 
Snow,  Safe  Within  the  Vail,  and  others. 

1873.  Sapplemen  t  No.*  2,  that  issued  for  Count>'  In- 
stitutes in  1873,  contains  the  following  songs,  with  the  music  in 
four  parts:  Fair  as  the  Morning,  The  King  and  the  Miller, 
Swinging  'neath  the  Old  Apple  Tree,  The  Dearest  Spot,  That 
Sweet  Story  of  Old,  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Bonnie 
Charlie,  What  I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown;  Little  Birdie  in 
the  Tree,  I'll  do  My  Duty,  Jewels,  and  the  Christmas  Carol, 
with  additional  songs,  the  words  without  the  music. 

1874.  Supplement  No.  8  contains  songs  and  hymns 
with  the  music  as  follows  :  Welcome  to  Morning,  I'm  a  Shep- 
herd of  the  Valley,  Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling;  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy!  Lord   God   Almighty;  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine;  Baby- 


Bve,  Here's  a  Fly  ;  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas,  and  Sweet  Uoat 
of  Prayer,  with  the  words  of  a  dozen  or  more  choice  selections. 

1875.  Sapplement  No.  4  also  contains  sonp  and 
hymns,  with  music  as  follows  :  Chide  Mildly  the  Erring, 
Christmas  all  Year  Long,  Rain  upon  the  Roof,  The  Star  Span- 
cled  Banner,  Morning  Red,  Home  of  the  Soul,  How  Can  I 
L-ave  Thee,  Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine;  Singing  in  the  Rain, 
Little  Brother,  Darling  Boy ;  Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, 
and  Weep  for  the  Fallen,  with  a  dozen  or  more  selections,  the 
words  witnout  the  music. 

The  music  found  in  each  of  these  issues,  if  bought  separately 
would  cost  as  much  as  a  year's  subscription  to  /7t€  Jaumai. 
Teachers  desiring,  for  use  of  pupils,  copies  of  any  one  of  these 
Supplements,  may  order  same,  postage  paid,  at  the  following 
rates  :  i  copy,  xo cents  ;  3  copies,  25  cents  ;  8  copies,  60  cents ;  ao 
copies,  St.30.  The  postage /r^^'^ is  novf  one cetU  on  tack  c^. 

«|,To  avoid  mistake  in  ordering  or  sending  them,  it  will  be 
wellto  name  oiieof  tbe  sonipi  in  the  Supplement  desired. 


Address 


J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


7, 


gjSiECTIOH. 


MOHS  TBAXr  OXrS  SX7KSRSD  SOKaS  AKD  STlfOTS. 


Abide  with  Me— All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee— Always  Speak  the  Truth— Alpine  Horn— And  doth  not  a  Meeting  h'ke  1  bis- 
Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling— Annie  Laurie — Auld  Lang  Syne — Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly— Blue  Bells  of  Scotland — Bonnie 
Charlie— Buy  a  Broom— Chide  Mildly  the  Erring— Christmas  Time  is  Come  Again— Christmas  Carol — Christmas  All  Year 
Long— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean— Days  of  Summer  Glory—Dearest  Spot— Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs  of  HoUy— 
Even  Me— Fair  as  the  Morning— Fairy  Boy— Faithful  Little  Bird— Farewell  to  the  Woods— Father  William— Follow  Me,  Fall 
of  Glee— Gaily  the  Troubadour— God  Speed  the  Right— Go.  Forget  Me— Hail  to  the  Ocean  Flood— Hail  Columbia— Hark ! 
the  Sound  of  Holy  Voices— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  are  Here— Home,  Sweet  Home— Home  of  the 
Soul— Home,  Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee?— How  Can  I  Leave  Thee?— How  Gentle  God's  Commands— I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the 
Valley— I  Remember  how  My  Childhood— I  Would  Not  Live  Alway— Jerusalem  the  Golden— Jolly  Old  St,  Nicholas— Jojrs 
that  We've  Tasted— Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die— King  of  Love— Katy*s  Letter— Land  o'  the  Leal- LeacL  Kindly  Light— Let 
Erin  Remember  the  Days  of  Old— Lightly  Row— Little  Birdie  in  the  'Tree— Little  Brother.  Dariin^  Boy— Longing  for  Spring- 
Long,  Long  Ago— Lovely  Rose— Meek  and  Lowly— Minstrel  Boy — Morning  Red— My  Heart's  in  the  Histuands- National 
Hymn— Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee— O  Come,  Come  Away— O  Jesu,  Thou  art  Standing— O  Paradise  I  O  Paradise  I— Ofk  in 
the  Stilly  Night — Our  Flag  is  There— Over  the  Water  to  Chariie — Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine — Polish  Maiden  Song— Rain 
upon  the  Roof— River,  River,  Little  River— Robin  Redbreast— Robinson  Crusoe— Rockaby,  Lullaby— Safe  Within  the  Vail— 
Sabre  Song— Scattered  Diamonds — Silently  Falling  Snow— Singing  in  the  Rain— Sing  Always — Sing,  Gaily  Sing— Some  Think 
It  a  Hardship— Song  of  the  Wind— Star  Spangled  Banner— Still,  btiU  with  Thee— Speed  Away— Sun  of  My  Soul— Sweet  Hoar 
of  Prayer— Sweet  Saviour,  Bless  us  ere  we  go— Swinging  'Neath  the  Old  Apple-tree— There  is  a  Happy  Land — ^Thou^ts  of 
Home— The  Good  Old  Song— 1  he  Harp  that  Once  thro*  Tara's  Halls— The  Ingle  Side— The  Keel  Row -The  Momine  Freshly 
Breaking— The  Track  is  White— Twinkle,  Twinkle.  Little  Stai^Up  the  Hills  in  Earty  Mom— Watch  on  the  Rhine— We  Reap 
What  we  Sow — We  Love  to  make  Sweet  Music— We  Lay  us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep— Weep  for  the  Fallen— Welcome  to  Mem- 
ing— What  I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown— When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— When  the  Day  with  Rosy  Light— Work,  for  the 
Night  is  Coming— Your  Mission.     [Paragraphs,  suggestive  and  interesting  to  the  lover  of  music,  found  everywhere  in  Uiebook.] 

Royal  Octavo  sise.  Pp.  xxa.  Price,  40  Cents.  Each  Song,  or  Hymn,  or  pararraph  of  reading  matter  inserted, 
is  complete  on  its  own  page.  Without  claiming  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  kind,  it  contains  some  things 
worth  having,  whether  at  School  or  at  Home.   Ready  October  zst.  Address,    j^  p^  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Tlie  Ziaaoastor  Soliool  Mottoes* 

-THESE  MOTTOES/^E  A  G^ANP  HIT— J^EEDED  EYEE(^yWHEHE-WILL  SELL  WHEF^EYER  SEEM." 

SThOU  QOD  SEBST  MB.  Rbvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  9.— Never  Forget  that  God  ia  Ruling.  R» 
^vBRSB :  "  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All."  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another. 
Rbvbrsb:  Always  be  **On  Time.'*  No  Idlers  Here.  4. — The  Golden  Rule  :  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  bavt 
Others  do  unto  You.  Rbvbrsb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  it.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  The  Best  Tax.  Rbvbxsb: 
Lost  Time  is  Never  Pound  Again.  6.— The  Three  Selves :  Is  It  True?  Is  It  Just  ?  Is  It  Kind  ?  Rbvbbsb:  I'll 
Try  may  succeed  :  I  Can't  must  fail.  *'  We  may  reach  the  House  of  Never— Through  the  Street  of  By-and-by." 
7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives.  Rbvbrsb  :  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have 
Faith  in  God.  Rbvbrsb  :  Thoroughness  First.  Then  Progress.  9.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and 
don't  nxake  any  fuss  about  it.— CkarUt  Dicken**  Spttck.  Rbvbrsb:  "  Let  no  one  consider  the  day  as  ended  until 
the  duties  it  brings  have  been  discharged."  xo.— God  Bless  Our  School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better 
than  a  Noisy  Talker.  zx.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Be  Self- Reliant.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  I  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each 
Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds  !  is.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb:  Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking, 
Swearing.    Boys,  They  Cost  too  Much  ! 

Thirty  Mottoes  and  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Best  6-ply  Railroad  Board.  Colors :  Salmon  and  Qreen.  Printed  on  Both  Sides. 
Black  Type.  Bold  and  Attractive.  Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ti  .10.  They 
are  put  up  in  heavy  envelopes  of  Manilla  paper,  to  secure  them  from  rough  usage  in  passins  through  the  mails.  Thirty-Pivt 
Hundred  Sets  of  these  mottoes  thus  far  printed.    I'hey  speak  for  themselves.    Copy  of  Music-Page  Supplement  with  each  ici 

"  Try  them.  Teachers  nf  \mericaa  youth.'*        Address  j.  p.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa 

( * 


mW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE!    SECOND  YEAR  OF 


•SPICIEST  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALS." 


Sample  copy  free.     Subscription,  One  Dollar.     With  The  Pennsylvania  School  Joumat 
$2.25  for  both  journals.     Liberal  Premiums  Offered.    Address 

A..  8.  Bj^RNES  &  CO., 

Ill  and  118  WtlUam  St;  New  York;  or  822  Chestont  St,  Philadelphia. 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 


— ROR  KVRRY— 


Tea/6hfr^  Advanced  Stttdenty  Intelligent  Family^ 
Library^  and  Professional  Pei'souy  is 

THE  BEST  ENOTJSH  DIOTIONAET. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Welister's  Iliialirliiiei  Dlctioiiary. 

10  000  ^<>*'<^  ^^f*^  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 
'  9000  Engrwlngt.    1840  Paget  Quarto.    Prieefa 

**  The  Best  Practical  Enolisu  Dictionary 
mxTAvr,"— London  Quarterly  Review,  Oetobor,  1873. 

tWA  National  Standard.  The  authority  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  at  Wasbingtoih,  and  supplied  by  the 
Qovemmeut  to  every  pupil  at  West  fblnt. 

|3r~Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Preacott,  Motley, 
Oeo.  P.  Marsh,  HaUeck,  Whittier,  WilUs,  Saxe,  Elihu  Bur- 
litt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufua  Choate,  and  the  best  American 
and  European  Scholars. 

A  neoeaaity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teachei*, 
and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  complete  without 
the  beet  English  Dictionary  ? 

HECSNT  TESTIMONY. 

We  have  already  published  such  varied,  emphatic  and 
numerous  testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, from  distinguished  sources,  and  both  hemispheres, 
tlimt  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  publish  largely 
from  those  of  a  like  character  we  are  constantly  receiving. 
We  however  present  the  foUowing.  quite  recent,  as  repre- 
senting different  localities  and  varied  interests : — 

SpriJigfield,  Illinois,  January  28, 1675. 

Wkbsteb's  Dictiomart  is  thx  Standard  in  Illimoi8.~ 
S.  M.  Ettkr,  Stats  Supt.  Public  Insfruetion, 

ML  Holpoke  Sem,,  So.  Hadlep,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1876. 

Webster's  Dictionary  is  now  our  Standard.  It  is  a  whole 
Library  in  itself.  It  is  a  mine  whose  treasures  I  so  like  to 
explore,  that  when  I  go  to  it  for  a  word,  I  am  constantly  lin- 
gering to  study  it.    Its  definitions  and  vford  hietnries  are 


marvels  cf  thoroughness  and  oeetmwy.—JuLiA  E.  Ward. 
PHneipa/, 

8t,  Francis  Xavier  College,  [R.  C.l 
.Year  York,  March  1, 1876. 

The  "  Unabridged  "  as  it  now  stands  has  no  rivsL  It  is  the 
neatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  In  the  English 
Language.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  100,000,000 
of  people  are  your  debtors.  The  improvements  are  as  vast 
as  the  original  undertaking  was  stupendoua.-^  John  OILamk 
MuBBAT,  Prqf,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2'heolog,  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa,,  Jan,  28, 1876. 

Webster  is  considered  tae  standard  authority  on  disputed 
points.— Prop.  J.  A.  Simomastkb. 

From  Rev.  Ltman  Abbott,  a  well  known  scholar  and 
writer,  and  editor  lUust,  Chtietian  Weekly, 

New  York,  January  26, 1875. 

In  the  particular  department  in  which  I  have  had  more 
oooiision  for  a  critical  use  ot  Webster's  Dictionary— theologi- 
cal and  eooleeiaatical  literature— I  have  found  its  definitions 
without  an  equal  in  any  book  in  the  langoage,  and  I  have 
frequently  found  in  the  compass  of  a  few  Imes  an  amount 
of  real  information,  and  of  practical  suggestions,  which 
elaborate  articlea  or  essa}  s  in  professional  works  have  failed 
to  afford.  In  this  respect  it  has,  in  my  Judgment,  no  equal; 
and  I  do  not  know  any  dictionary  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
language  which,  in  the  thoroughnesa  of  treatment  in  these 
resijccts  is  its  peer.  We  place  a  Webster's  Dictionary,  next 
to  a  good  reference  Bible,  as  the  foundation  of  the  familv 
Ubrary.— LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  the  3000  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's  Un- 
abridged we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of 

COLORED^ILLySTRATIOlfSt 

ed  expressly  for  the  work  at  large  exi^euse. 


engraved  expressly 


>^I.SO 


Weteter's  National  Pictorial  ponary. 

lOiO  PftffM  OcUto.    600  IngrtTiagt.    Piiet  $5. 
CTThe  National  Standard. 

I*roojr-20  to  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  thronghout  the  coun- 
try in  1878  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of  any  other 
Dictionaries.  In  i  rcof,  we  will  send  to  any  person,  on  ap- 
plication, the  statements  of  more  than  100  Booksellers,  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Published  by  O.  A  €.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  BookseUers. 

Webster's  School  Dtotioiiaries, 

Publisned   by   IVI80N,    BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR   ft   CO., 
New  York. 


FZBST  2T0B1CAL  SCEOOL  DZSTBICT. 


BUILDING  OP 

SERPENTINE  STONE  ^ 

AND  MARBLE. 

GOIPLETE  n  ALL  FESPEGTS. 


r* 


A  fxtzj:^  copse 

OF 

ABLE  TEACHERS. 


^7est  Ch.ester  State  ITomaal  Soh.ooL 

*For  Catalogue  and  Terms,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Chester,   Psnna. 


FOMBtMECTOm^  TMM€MMm»  ^J^M  fNtPIMi. 


The  Fenn'a  District  Begister. 

COMPILED  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Sup't  of  Common  Schools  of  Penna.  This 
book  contains  ample  space  for  all  minutes;  also, 
blank  orders,  agreements,  bonds,  and  other  forms 
tnat  are  necessary  for  one  or  more  years,  according 
to  die  size  of  the  District.  It  also  gives  valuable 
instruction  by  practical  illustration,  as  to  the  manner 
of  levying  tax  and  doing  business  generally.  It  is 
strongly  bound,  of  convenient  size,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  District,  and  will  cost 
less  than  what  ^s  usually  paid  for  the  blanks  themselves. 
Price,  by  .    cil  .   .    .    . %l.oo. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  School. 

By  J.  R.  Sypher.  Is  altogether  new  in  its  theo- 
ries, and  is  unlike  any  and  all  of  the  so-called 
"Manuals,"  "Aids,"  "Helps,"  "Guides,"  etc., 
which  are  merely  so  many  reprints  of  old  methods. 
To  the  young  teacher  this  work  is  invaluable,  as  each 
branch  is  treated  of  in  detail,  in  a  manner  remarka- 
ble for  its  thoroughness  and  care.  It  condemns  all 
artificial  methods,  and  demands  practical  education 
for  practical  people.  The  public  want  demands 
such  a  book,  and  an  examination  of  its  pages  will 
convince  all  that  we  have  wisely  chosen  our  author. 
l2mo.  Cloth.    Price,  by  mail.  .   .    .  I1.50. 

Elements  of  Astronomy. 

By  Prof.  John  Davis.  A  Text  book  on  Astrono- 
my, thorough  and  complete ;  written  in  a  familiar, 
euy  style ;  and  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  text- 
book published.    (Over  100  engravings.^ 

l2mo.  Cloth,  353  pp.  Price,  by  mail,  ^2.00 

(Furnished  for  examination,  by  mail,  for  |i.oo.) 

Favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

New  School  Mottoes. 

These  Mottoes  are  intended  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  school  room  as  well  as  aid  in  moral  instruction. 
They  are  twenty  in  number,  on  12  heavy  Card 
Boards,  8x13  inches,  in  brilliant  and  attractive  col- 
ors. Their  low  price  and  appropriate  sentences 
commend  them  to  all.        Price,  by  mail, .  .   .75. 

The  Boholsr's  TVeekly  Report. 
In  sheets,  size  7x8  inches,  per  hundred  .  ^1.50. 

The  Soholax's  Monthly  Report. 
In  book  form,  per  dozen I1.50 


Teachers'  Pocket  Begister. 

Of  Attendanee,  Atteinments,  and  Avemirca. 

This  compact  and  handsome  little  volume  con. 
tains  the  necessary  forms  and  spaces  for  the  Daily, 
Weekly,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Pu- 
pil, bound  in  flexible  morocco,  and  can  be  carried 
m  the  pocket.     Price 75  els. 

Mammoth  ABO  Chart. 

For  wall  use,  on  heavy  Card  board,  22x28  inches, 

$1.00;  or  per  mail,  not  mounted,  50  cts. 

Mammoth  Multiplioation  Table. 

A  companion  to  above,  both  printed  in  blue  .  |i.oo. 

Or  per  mail,  not  mounted 50  cts. 

Atwater's  School  Ooyemnieiit. 

Is  unequaled  by  any  system  of  Rewards  published. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  original ;  while  the  checb, 
certificates,  etc.,  are  far  superior  to  others. 

Price,  by  mail ^1.50. 

Smith's  Speller's  Manual. 

A  Manual  for  advanced  classes,  consisting  of  near- 
ly 2,000  MUCH  USED,  though  often  misspelled  words, 
with  definitions  and  pronunciations  given  in  full  of 
each;  also  contains  lessons  in  dictation  exercises,  etc. 

80  pp„  i2mo.  half  bound.     Price  ...  35  cts. 

''My  First  Drawing  Book.'' 

For  Slate  Parpones. 

This  little  book  is  4x6  inches,  32  pp.,  one-half 
plates,  and  the  balance  descriptive.  Is  systematic 
and  complete,  and  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
loose  slate  drawing  cards.  It  is  far  superior  and 
much  cheaper,  and  is  printed  in  the  same  style,  and 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Primary 
Departments  of  Common  schools.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

Price,  by  mail 40  cts 

Step  by  Step,  or  First  Lesson  Book. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  consisting  of 
graduated  lessons,  from  A,  B,  Cto  spelling  and  read- 
ing.  Especially  useful  in  the  "  Object "  system  of 
teaching ;  and  combines  Primer,  Speller  and  Reader 
in  one  book.     Price 31  cts. 


These  Maps  combine  in  a  single  set  the  excellences  of  Physical,  Political  and  Wall  Maps,  and  present  all 
the  important  characteristics  of  each  continent  and  country,  as  far  as  they  can  be  represented  to  the  eye. 
They  are  engraved  in  the  highest  known  style,  from  original  drawings  and  the  latest  and  best  authori- 
ties, and  are  offered  to  the  public  with  confidence  that  they  are  the  BEST  OUTLINE  MAPS  published. 

PRICES: 


Small  teriea,  8  Mapa  in  Portfolio #15  OO 

••  ••      8     "     en  RolUra 20  OO 


Large  series,  9  Maps  in  Portfolio 890  OO 

'*  "      9      *'     on  Rollers SO  OO 


aZ^OBSS,  AFFAXIATX7S,  MAPS,  CHAHTS.  Etc.,  Btc. 
Send  for  Fnll  Cataloffiie  of  all,  and  «» E very ttalnff  .for  the  Setaool-room.** 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  and  FURNISHERS, 
Sia  Arch  and  511  North  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

M9^W%mmme  notiee  onr  Sebool  Furniture,  staown  on  laet  inside  Cover  Page  of  this  Book.'^ 


BROQgS'S 

Unrivaled  Series  of  Mathematics. 


They  are  a  liCatured  Growth  of  the  School-Hooxn,  and  n^t  a  Easty  Com- 
pilation of  the  Ubrary. 


STATE  OF  DELAWAMB-OFFICIAIj. 

Milford,  Delaware,  Aug.  29,  1875. 
SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  PMladelpMa : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware,  held  at  Wilmington,  Aug. 
17, 1875,  to  decide  upon  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  "Brooks's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geomstry,  and  Trigonometry,"  also  first  book  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  Furman  Shepherd,  published  by  your  firm,  were 
unaninumsly  adopted  for  such  use.  NATHAN  PRATT,  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware. 


ii  T]ie  Best  Arltlimeties  FubUslied.'' 

The  Normal  Series  oompriBes— 

Brooks's  Primary,  25c.        Elementary,  50c.       Mental,  38c. 
^V^itten,  95  cents.  Algebra,  $1.25  Geometry,  $1.25. 

SATJB'S  NORMAL  SFELLEBS. 

They  meet  the  modern  requirement  of  philologists  and  teach  pronunciation  and  orthography  to- 
gether.    Price,  30  cents.     Normal,  45  cents. 

FEWSMITH'S  GEAMMAKS. 

These  carefully  prepared  works  are  plain,  practical  and  complete  in  matter,  and  easy,  progressive  and 
thorough  in  methods.  Any  teacher  can  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting  and  successful  with 
this  series. 

SHEFHESD'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  C0NSTITT7TI0N. 

The  best  book  extant  from  which  to  teach  the  youth  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
country.     75  cents.    ^1.25. 


Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  -  .80~$1.60 
Hillside's  G^eology  -  -  -  -  .94 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,    -  26.00 


Boberts's  U.  S.  History,  -     $  .75 

Bouvier's  Astronomies,    •     $?  25—98.25 
Fairbanks'  Book-Eeeping,  4.00 


i^'Books  introduced  at  half-price  in  exchange  for  old  books,  or  otherwise  two 
thirds  price. 

♦^^♦Correspondence  is  solicited  from  all  districts  and  schools  contemplating  changes  in  Pennsylvania 
or  other  states,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  invited  to  examine  copies  of  the  Normal  Educational 
Series  before  taking  other  books.  • 

JlOnilustrated  descriptive  Catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SOWER,  FOTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

530  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  ICost  Comfortable,  DuraUe,  and,  in  all  Eespects, 


TM£  BEST  SCHOOL  DESK 


IN  THSXMARKEnC. 


Handsome,      ,      ^^^^fe..._.=^  Noiselefis, 
Strong, 


Gomfortable,   ^rv^li^         ^ 


20)000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74- 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufactoren  of  this  de- 
servedly popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Unusual  9xA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Elxcelsior  Desk.  Globes,*  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

KICKLSIOE  SCHOOL  fVRFITirRS  MAHTf iOTVRlHG  COMPANY, 

A.  W.  HEMPLEMAN,  Superintendent. 

X003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ANNOUNCISMISNT. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

By  OEOBOB  S.  EZLLABD, 

IS  NOTV^  ItBLA^DY.  IS  NOTV^  RSIA.DY. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  vcir 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.|Y. 

We  claim   unusual   excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'S-^MlCTIONARIES. 


VZaSNXTA,  1873. 


*'VnafMA,  AonrniA,  Aufurt  s,  1173. 
'  It  giTet  BM  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  pobUcation  of  the  le- 
rke  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  wdl 
dcserred.'* 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Commiaaioner  to  the  Vienna  Bxbibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,         Henry,         Felton,        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


^Toroester's  Quarto  Dietionasy,  Illustrated,  $10. 

mnVSKBALAKDOBinOALDIOTIOVABT,   -   64.87 1 ELBKEHTABT  DIOTIO VABT,  SU6 

AQADBMIODIOnOVABTi         -         -         -         2.26   PSDCABT  DIOTIOVABT,  iLunraATBo,         .  042 

CK)]IPBSHEH8IVBDI0n0VABT,Iu.unaaTBD,  -  l.80lP00EBTDI0TI0VABT,      •      •      •      -$1.00,88,75 

W«v«Mter»S  Po«lLe«  DicttOBArj,  lUustrated,  Tuck,  OOt  Edges,  •l.OO,  Flexible,  S5«^  Clotl^  70«. 

Woreester**  lMetion«rlMI  are  fer  tale  by  bookselleri  generaUy.  School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectfbUy  tavHad 
10  comspond  with  the  pubUshers.    Fayorable  terms  gi^en  for  introduction. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FRAlTTrr.TN  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AGSNTS  FORIABOVE, 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


AND  THEIR 


A  Suggestion. 


Mm, 


WHILE  the  public  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  and  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in -various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  efifectiveness  in  Teaching-this 
win  rather  increase  It  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place." 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c. ,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  fortheMetro- 
'  politan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Genl.  John  F.  Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


I.  John  ] 

!w.  b 


Hon.  J.  P.  Wickenham  LL.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Stauflfer,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


ty  Supt.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
J  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
County  Supt.,  Bedford  county,  Pa. 

County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 


THE  HEW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

MADE  BY  THE 


EAST  LfiWISBUBG*  PEHHA. 

PATENTED  BY  J.D.  DIFFEHDERFER,  MARCH  8. 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1872. 


Hear  Seat  $2.50,  Qrazmnar  $4.25,  Secondary  $4.00,  Friznary  $3.75. 

WABBANTED  THE  STBONQEST,  MOST  COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT 

AND  ONLY  NOISELESS  DESK  IN  THE  MAEKET. 
"^  Satisfkotioa  Chiara&teed  or  ^'ITo  Sale" 

Directors  and  Committees  invited  to  ask  further  information  before  making  their  contracts. 


^ 


PEMfSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Rankin's  Patent,  February  18,  1862. 


It  is  the  most  convenient 
desk:  (i)  There  are  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  broom  and  scmb- 
btng-bittsh  than  any  other  desk 
presents.  (2)  It  does  not  need 
to  be  fastened  to  the  floor— 
the  only  desk  in  existence  that 
does  not.  (3)  It  is  perfect  in 
the  ease  of  ingress  and  egress. 


^^*^S^^^*^*^*^*^^l^^^0^0>m 


This  excellent  deik«  esten- 
tensively  used  in  every  Western 
and  South-western  State,  is 
now  being  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania. 

First  premium  awarded  to  it 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Harrisboif , 
Z869,  and  at  the  ' 
County  Fair,  1869. 


» 


Most  Convenient  and  Host  Durable. 

That  it  is  tne  strongest  and  most  durable  desk,  time  and  long  use  have  indisputably  proven.  When  given 
equal  advantages  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iron  castings  as  supports  that  can  bear 
comparison  with  it  in  this  respect^  Besides  this,  it  is  the  cheapest  good  desk,  (i)  There  are  no  iron 
castings  about  it  to  increase  the  cost  (1)  It  does  not  become  «  rickety  "  and  require  to  be  fepfaieed  by 
new  ones  in  a  few  years,  as  many  desks  now  in  use  do.  (3)  Its  first  cost  is  less.  It  is  always  made  in  a  neat, 
substantial  manner,  of  the  best  seasoned  Chenj,  Ash  or  Oak,  and  fnnushed  with  ink  wells  and  eovers,  al 
the  following 

PBICES: 

No.  X,  46 in.  long,  top  17  in.  wide,  $5  75 1  No.  3, 39  in.  long,  top  14  in.  wide,  $5  25 
No.  a»  4a  in.  long,  top  z6  in.wide,    5  50 1  No.  4, 36  in.  long,  top  la  in.  wide,   5  00 

Desks  made  of  poplar  at  still  lower  prices.  Also  desks  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  with  or  without 
lids,  and  of  styles  and  prices  to  suit  every  dass  of  schooL  Backs  open  or  closed  as  may  be  desired.  To 
wove  the  Rankin  desk  the  cheapest^  these  prices  need  only  be  compared  with  the  prices  of  any  good  desk 
in  the  market 

cr^^  No  Castings— No  Shaldng.^^ 

The  Rankin  Desk  is  very  popular  in  Ohio.    Hon.  R.  B.  White,  Editor  of  the  National  Teofhert  and  Ex- 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  says  of  it : 
«ItbiM<rA«i^,i/<Mna^/rand<Mwm^bir,qiMliti«sw^  A  cheap  school  desk  which  th^fMiMas 

IT  fanxA  ia  maar  of  our  ichool-hoiMW  will  prov«  %  great  bleiMM.     Boards  of  MaMoa 
»  w«/  coontrj  ichooihoum  with  dumsy,  untiAtly  box-desks.**     Similar  Mikiiaooiali  from 
J  Stato  iBight  bo  glTen,  if  tpaoo  permitted.     Though  but  lately  presented  pjbUcly  ta  Fiaa 
ijlTaaia,  aaay  thotisands  ar4  already  in  oso^  giving  entire  Mtisfiution  wherevor  introduced. 

Col.  Gno.  F.  McFARLAin>^Z^»r  _  . 

Jty,  it  was  a  matter  of  earnest  investigation 

desks.     We  examined  the  great  variety   '  - 

we  in  our  schools  for  some  time  and  w< 

ness  and  neatness,  it  is  everything  that 

WALIACBDBWITT,&cr«ftN7.  "  ^       -       ^-      ^  DANIEL  B.  BOAS,  J 

In  po(nt  of  economy,  both  as  to  original  cost,  and  as  reguds  theipacs  occupied,  they  have  no  equal.  They  combine  dmrmUH^j 

maituttf  comfifrit  convenience  in  si^seping  and  deaalng  about  them,  and  ia  sitting  and  in  rising  from  them,  together  with  Mci 

a/r)in«atiMase3cacdyadaputhemtoa«vaiyi]«iiiMorpapils.  C  W.  DEANS,  i'rAwj^ 

tJ(  OANUFACTURED  AlfD  FURNISHED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE  %^ 

By  GEORGE  F.  McFARLAND, 

HARRISBTJRO.  PENNA. 
(rACTORY—RinXY  AND  SIOOND  STREBTS-C  R.  SCHAEPFER,  SuperintendenL) 
Fteaished,  abq,  by  the  feOowing  Oeaefal  Agenti,  to  wham  ordeis  can  be  addressed  !  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  >  CO.,  Bughiillitjl 
tad  StadooenTNow  199  Liberty  sMC,  flttsbnq^  STRICKLAND  &  BRO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  »  School,  lOMil- 
lanoooi  and  Bbmk  Books,  Stattooary,  etc..  Now  S35  P«aB  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

i^TFor  desks  and  further  informatioii  address  either  of  the  above.  Shauld  you  order  desks,  send  la- 
formation  oa  the  following  points  2  ist  Sise  and  diagram  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  furnished.  3d.  Nomber 
sndageof  the  papils  to  be  seated.  3d.  Position  of  any  obstructions  to  furniture,  such  as  pillars,  stores,  etc 


- 


BCEiBCnC  M®W€^WmMsAEi  Sbsibs. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 


McGuffey's  Readers, 
Ray's  Arithmetics, 
White's  Arithmetics, 
Brown's  Physiology, 
Norton's  Physics, 
Andrews's  Constitution,  etc. 


Harvey's  Language  Course, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanslxip. 
Yenable's  U-  S.  History, 
Eclectic  Classical  Series, 
Buffet's  French  Methods,  etc- 


Deseripti¥«  drenlars  and  Priee-I«tot  to  any  addreM  on  application  to 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York/ 
Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Announcement  of 

NEW  BOOKS— JUST  PUBLISHED ! 

HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

First  Lessons  in  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Elementary 
Grammar  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Graded  School  Readers.  1 21110. 
80  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  30  cents.  Single  sample  copies  and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  22 
cents ;  supplies  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding  books  in  use,  15  ct5.per  copy. 

THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  ot  England  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  M.  £.  Thalheimer,  Author  of  Ancient  and  Mediae^'al 
and  Modem  History.  i2mo.  288  pp.  Illustrated.  I1.50.  Supplies  for  first  introduction  and  sin- 
gle sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  I1.13  per  copy. 

RAY'S  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Elements  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  with  Numerous  Examples  and  Applications  to  Analysis  and 
Geometry,  by  James  G.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  William  Jewell  College.  8  vo.  sheep,  440  pp. 
I2.25.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first 
introduction,  ^1.69  per  copy. 

SCHUYLER'S  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  University.  Author  of  Principles  of  Logic,  Complete  Algebra, 
and  Surveying  and  Navigation.  8vo.  cloth,  184  pp.  and  Logarithmic  Tables.  I1.50.  Supplies  for 
first  introduction,  and  single  sample  copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  ^I.i3« 

HEPBURN'S  ENGLISH  RHETORIC. 

A  Manual  of  English  Rhetoric,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  D. 
Hepburn,  Professor  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  i2mo.  cloth,  280  pp.,  $1.25.  Single  sample  copies 
and  supplies  for  first  introduction,  94  cents ;  for  introduction  in  exchange  for  other  corresponding 
books  in  use,  63  cents. 

HARVEY'S  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

The  Graded-School  First  Reader,  Second  Reader,  Third  Reader,  Fourth  Reader,  Fifth  Reader,  and 
the  Graded-School  Primary  Speller.  By  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.M.,  Author  of  Harvey»s  Lan- 
guage  Course.  Carefully  graded,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  embodying  the  best  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing Methods. 

Retail,    Introduction,    Exchange, 

lBjar7fsf%  Graded-School  First  Beader, $  .20  .15  .10 

BarreT's  Qraded-School  Second  Beader, .15  .34  .23 

Eanrey's  Graded-School  Third  Beader, 60  .15  .30 

Banrey's  Graded-School  Fourth  Beader, 90  .78  .15 

HarreT's  Graded-School  Fifth  Beader, . 1.15  .87  .58 

EanreT'B  Graded-School  Primary  Speller, 20  .15  .10 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  "  IntroducUon"  Price.        Aen^  for  J^eaerlptlTe  Circulars. 

"  WILSON,  HINKLE  tL  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

CIBTCIBIirATI  wmA  MKW  YORK. 


now  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE!    SECOND  YEAR  OF 


•SPICIEST  OF  THB  BDUCATIOHALS." 


Sample  copy  free.     Subscription,  One  Dollar.     With  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
$2.25  for  both  journals.     Liberal  Premiums  Offered.     Address 

A..  8.  BAHNE8  &  CO., 

Ill  and  118  Vnilam  St.,  New  York ;  or  822  Chestant  St,  FUlAdelpUa. 


Soh.ool  Muslo  Books. 

National  Hymn  and  Tone  Book,  40e«    For 

opening  and  closing  schools. 

River  of  Life.    Sffe.    juTenile  Sacred  Music. 
Hoar  of  Minting:.    #00.    For  High  Schook. 
<'taolce  Trl<MU    •l.OO.    For  High  Schools  and 


Semi 
Foi  High  Schools  and  Sem- 


0HA8.  H.  DITSQV  &  CO., 

7x1  Broadway.  N.  York. 


nanes. 
Deems  Solfenl.    75c. 

inaries. 

Orptaeon.  •l.OO.  For  Boys  Schools,  High  Schools, 
Colleges. 

Am.  Setaool  Masle  Reader,  Tol.  •  85e.  For 
Primary  Schools. 

Am.  Sehool  Mnsle  Reader,  Tol.  2.  50e«  For 
Grammar  Schools. 

Am.  fictaooi  Maslc  Reader,  Tol.  S.  OOc.  For 
Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Cbeerfkil  Tolces.  OOe.  General  Collection  of  School 
Songs. 

Sold  by  all  the  Principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  p«8t-free,  for 
retail  price. 

OLIYEB  DIT80V  k  00. 

Boston. 

k  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  HGTION, 

COMPRISING  THB  TBN 

Jewels  of  Imaginative  Literature : 

Pilgrim's  Progress,      TIcar  of  Wakelleld« 
Robinson  €msoe,  Paul  and  Tlrirlnla 

enlllTer'B  Travels,       Elisabeth, 
Tattaek,  Pleeloia, 

Vndlne,  Tales  finom  Arabian  ITIirlita* 

Complete  iD  One  Volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  34  full-page  Engravings. 
Agents  wanted.     Full  particulars  free.     Address 

J.  B.  FORD  ft  C0.»  Publishers, 

97  Park  Fiatte,  ynv  York. 


■1V4?I&1:Y«:  BELI.  FOI^TCIiRT. 


Flnp*rriwr  Bn  __      ...     _.     . 

Ingl,  Per  fKuwthfty  ScktyiA*,  F,irr>it, 
■^tn-frm>-i<  t^iirurt  limu¥*t  Firs  Itanm*. 
ITdifrr    Clwb,    CAlflwf,    U£,      Fullf 

TA?ri>VZE3V  A  TIFT. 


CROvrxr  07  ZizraL 

FOR  SUNDAY-.SCHOOLS. 

The  demand  is  even  larger  than  for  the  great  sell- 
ing  book.  New  Silver  Song.  Nearly  every  speci- 
men copy  examined  brings  an  order  for  supply. 

Price,  1(3.60  p€r  dozen.  Specimen  copy  mailed 
on  receipt  of  35  cents.      Specimen  pages  free  to  all. 

SZZiVJSXl  CAROZiS. 

TZ'T'W"/^  of  Day  School  and  Juvenile  Singing 

«  Just  what  we  have  long  wanted,"  is  the  praise 
from  every  direction.  I5  per  dozen.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it,  or  send  50  cents  for  sample  copy. 
Specimen  pages  free. 


The  most  popular  work  extant  for  opening  and  clos- 
ing Choir  Service,  also  convention  use.  I10.50  per 
doz.     Sample  copy,  |( I.     Specimen  pages  free. 

W.  W.  WHITT^EY,  Toledo^  Ohio. 


FOB  HEWSPAPERS  and  IA6AZINES, 

American  or  Foreign,  send  for  our  Catalogue  for 
1876,  with  prices. 

Bv«r3rthiner  at  Club  Hates. 

We  make  the  import  of  Foreign  Periodicals  a 
specialty.  All  English,  German  and  French  Archi- 
tectural, Engineering,  Professional,  Art  and  Literary 
Magazines  at  club  prices,  with  American  Serials. 
See  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A.  H.  ROFFE  ic  CO., 

New  England  Subscription  Agency, 

x9-a  XX  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Make   Postal    Money  Orders  to  Penn'a   School 
youmalxvk.  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harrisburg. 


FZB8T  irOSlLAI.  SCSOOL  DZ8TBI0T. 


BUILDINO  OF 

SERPENTINE  STONE 

AND  MARBLE. 

GdPLETE  n  ALL  FESFECTS. 


A  FTTLZi  COHPS 

OF 

ABLE  TEACHERS. 


^Test  Cliester  State  ITorznal  SoliooL 

For  Catalogue  and  Terms,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Chester,  Fnna. 


An  Ornament  for  the  Sohool  Boom. 

ITeT^  School  Mottoes. 

Elegantly  Printed  in  Bronxe,  Silver  and  Black. 

These  Mottoes  are  intended  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  school-room  as  well  as  to  aid  in  moral  instruction. 
They  are  twenty  in  number,  on  12  heavy  card-boards, 
8x13  inches,  in  brilliant  and  attractive  colors,  viz : 

I  am  Late ;  I  am  Early ;  Sloth  Impoverishes ;  Dili- 
gence Enriches  :  Know  Thyself ;  Time  is  Monesr:  Learn 
to  Wait ;  I  Shall  Succeed  ;  Strive  to  Please  ;  Forgive 
Others  Sooner  than  Yourself  j  Dare  to  do  Right ;  Strive 
toWin;  Speak  the  Truth;  No  Lie  Thrives;  Make  a  Good 
Rule  and  Keep  it;  Where  there  is  a  Will  there  is  a  Way: 
Well  Begun  is  Half  Done  ;  Hasten  Slovtrly ;  I'll  do  it 
Well;  I  Will  Try. 

Their  low  price  and  appropriate  sentences  com- 
mend them  to  all.     Price  per  set,  by  mail,  75  cts. 
Special  discount  when  ordered  in  quantities. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  School. 

By  J.  R.  Sypher.  Is  altogether  new  in  its  theo- 
ries, and  is  unlike  any  and  all  of  the  so-called 
"Manuals,"  "Aids,"  "Helps,"  "Guides,"  etc., 
which  are  merely  so  many  reprints  of  old  methods. 
To  the  young  teacher  this  work  is  invaluable,  as  each 
branch  is  treated  of  in  detail,  in  a  manner  remarka> 
ble  for  its  thoroughness  and  care.  It  condemns  all 
artificial  methods,  and  demands  practical  education 
for  practical  people.  The  public  want  demands 
such  a  book,  and  an  examination  of  its  pages  will 
convince  all  that  we  have  wisely  chosen  our  author. 
l2mo.  Cloth.     Price,  by  mail.  .   .    .  I1.50. 

Elements  of  Astronomy « 

By  Prof.  John  Davis.  A  Text  book  on  Astrono- 
my, thorough  and  complete;  written  in  a  familiar, 
easy  style ;  and  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  text- 
book published.    (Over  100  engraving?.) 

i2mo.  Cloth,  353  pp.  Price,  by  mail,  I2.00 

(Furnished  for  examination,  by  mail,  for  |ti.oo.) 

Favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

The  ^enn'a  District  Begister. 

Compiled  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  Sup*t  of 
Common  Schools  of  Penna.     Price,  by  mail,  ^5.cx). 

The  Soholar'8  "Weekly  Report 
In  sheets,  size  7x8  inches,  per  hundred  .  |i.SO. 

The  Scholar's  Monthly  Report 
In  book  form,  per  dozen |i'5o 


Teachers'  Pocket  Begister. 

or  AtioBdance,  Attelnmenta,  and  Averaccfl. 

This  compact  and  handsome  little  volume  con- 
tains the  necessary  forms  and  spaces  for  the  Daily, 
Weekly,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Pu- 
pil, bound  in  flexible  morocco,  and  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.     Price 75  cts- 

Mammoth  ABO  CHiart 

For  wall  use,  on  heavy  Card  board,  22x28  inches, 

|i.oo ;  or  per  mail,  not  mounted,  50  cts. 

Mammoth  Multiplication  Table. 

A  companion  to  above,  both  printed  in  blue  .  ^1.00. 

Or  per  mail,  not  mounted 50  cts. 

Atwater's  School  Gtovemment. 

Is  unequaled  by  any  sjrstem  of  Rewards  published. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  original ;  while  the  checks, 
certiBcajes,  etc.,  are  far  superior  to  others. 

Price,  by  mail ^1.50. 

Smith's  Speller's  ManuaL 

A  Manual  for  advanced  classes,  consisting  of  near- 
ly 2,000  MUCH  USED,  though  often  misspelled  words, 
with  definitions  and  pronunciations  given  in  full  of 
each;  also  contains  lessons  in  dictation  exercises,  etc. 

80  pp„  i2mo.  half  bound.     Price  .    .   .  35  cts. 

"My  First  Drawing  Book." 

For  Slat«  Purpones. 

This  little  book  is  4x6  inches,  32  pp.,  one-half 
plates,  and  the  balance  descriptive.  Is  systematic 
and  complete,  and  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
loose  slate  drawing  cards.  It  H  far  superior  and 
much  cheaper,  and  is  printed  in  the  same  style,  and 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Primary 
Departments  of  Common  schools.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
and  gives  great  satisuction. 

Price,  by  mail 40  cts 

Step  by  Step,  or  First  Lesson  Book. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  consisting  of 
graduated  lessons,  from  A,  6,  C  to  spelling  and  read- 
ing. Especially  useful  in  the  "  Object "  system  of 
teaching ;  and  combines  Primer,  Speller  and  Reader 
in  one  book.    Price 31  cts. 


CetMf  *s  jfMW  pmrsic:ai,  :»^(r&  owtlmxe  Jirstps. 


These  Maps  combine  in  a  single  set  the  excellences  of  Physical,  Political  and  Wall  Maps,  and  present  all 
the  important  characteristics  of  each  continent  and  country,  as  far  as  ihey  can  be  represented  to  the  eye. 
They  are  engraved  in  the  highest  known  style,  from  original  drawings  and  the  latest  and  best  authori- 
ties, and  are  offered  to  the  public  with  confidence  that  they  are  the  BEST  OUTLINE  MAPS  published. 

PRICES  t 

Small  series,  8  Mapa  in  Portfolio 915  OO        I        Large  aeriea,  9  Maps  in  Portfol{o.........980  OO 

"  "      8     *^  onRoIlera 20  OO        |  .^         «      ^     •'^   on  Rollers SO  OO 

OZ^OBSS,  APFAXeATTTS,  MAPS,  CHAHTS.  Stc,  Btc. 
Send  for  Fnll  Cateloffiie  of  all,  and  '*  ETevjrttainiT  A>r  t^9  Sebool-room." 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  and  FURNISHERS, 
512  Arch  and  511  North  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

JI^PleaM  notlee  oar  Sebool  Famiture,  shown  on  last  inside  COTor  Pairo  of  tliia  Boolu*^ 


BROQgS'S 

Unrivaled  Series  of  Mathematics. 


Tliey  are  a  liiCatared  Growth  of  the  Sohool-Hoom,  and  not  a  Baetjr  Com- 
pilation of  the  Liibrary. 


STATE  OF  DELAWABU— OFFICIAL. 

MUford,  Delaware,  Aug.  29,  1875. 
SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware,  held  at  Wilmington,  Aug. 
17, 1875,  to  decide  upon  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  "Brooks's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,"  also  first  book  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  Furman  Shepherd,  published  by  your  firm,  were 
unanimously  adopted  for  such  use.  NATHAN  PRATT,  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware, 


i<  Tlie  Best  Arltlimetios  FubUslied." 

The  Normal  Series  oompriaes— 

Brooks's  Primary,  25c.        Elementary,  50c.        Mental,  38c. 
Written,  95  cents.  Algebra,  $1.25  Geometry,  $1.25. 

SATJB'S  NORMAL  SPELLERS. 

They  meet  the  modem  requirement  of  philologists  and  teach  pronunciation  and  orthography  to- 
gether.    Price,  30  cents.    Normal,  45  cents. 

FEWSMITH'S  ORAMMABS. 

These  carefully  prepared  works  are  plain,  practical  and  complete  in  matter,  and  easy,  progressive  and 
thorough  in  methods.  Any  teacher  can  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting  and  successful  with 
this  series. 

SHEPHERD'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  best  book  extant  from  which  to  teach  the  youth  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
country.     75  cents.    I1.25. 


Peterson's  Familiar  Soience>  -  .80— $1.60 
Hillside's  (Geology  -  -  •  -  .94 
Pelton's  Outline  Maps,    -  26.00 


Roberts's  TJ.  8.  History,  -      $  .76 

Bouvier's  Astronomies,    -     $2.26— $3.26 
Fairbanks'  Book-Keeping,  4.00 


i^'Books  introduced  at  half-price  in  exchange  for  old  books,  or  otherwise  two 
thirds  price. 

*^*Correspondence  is  solicited  from  all  districts  and  schools  contemplating  changes  in  Pennsylvania 
or  other  states,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  invited  to  examine  copies  of  the  Normal  Educational 
Series  before  taking  other  books. 

J9* Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SOWER,  POTTS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

830  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DBSCRIFTIVB  CATALOGUE. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Most  Comfoita1)le,  DuraUe,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  DESK 


IN  THS  MARKTOO 


Strong, 


Gomfortable, 


Noiselofigi 


Durable, 


The  Best 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufieurturen  of  thii  d^ 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  anj  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pll^ 
chase  of  furniture.  ^__^  __^ 

OOOD  AOEHTB  WAIITED. 

Unusual  and  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

II0IL8IOB  SCHOOL  nBHTirBH  MUnnrAGTURIHO  GOMPiHT. 

A.  W.  HEMPLEMAN,  Superintendent. 

ZO03  Arch  Street,  PhiladelpUii 


ANN0UIf€121EE2NT» 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

By  aSOBaS  S.  aiLLABD, 

IS  NOTT  RS^DY.  IS  NOTV  RE-A.DY. 


This  book  completes  the  «« FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.^Y. 

We  claim   unusual   excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take   pleasure  in  sending   sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'S-^liffllCTIONARIES. 


VIXNITA,  1873. 

"VismiA,  AvmiA,  Aofoit  s,  xSt). 
"  It  |W«t  BM  gmi  pleMnre  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  puUication  of  the  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 
deterred.'*  ^  ^    •- 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Comnamaloner  to  the  Vienna  Bsbibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THB  AUTHORITY  OF 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Woroaster's  Quarto  Dictionary,  ninstrated,  $10. 

mnySBSALASDOBinOALDIOTIOVABT,   -   14.87 1 ELEMEVTABT  DIOTIOHABT,  •         •  $1.16 

AOADBinO  DIOTIOHABTi         -         -         •         2.26   FEIHABT  DIOTIOVAET,  Illostkatbd,         .  0.63 

O0MPBEHBH8IVEDI0n0VABT,IuiitT>ATSD,  •  1.80lPOOEETDI0TIONAET,      -      •      -      •   $1.00,86,76 

WoreMter'a  Po«k«t  DIetlonary,  Ulastrated,  Tuck,  GHt  Edges,  81.00,  Flexible,  Wie^  Clotb^  75«. 

Woreeeter'a  Dfletionaries  are  tar  sale  by  booksellers  seaerally.  School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectfully  lavfltd 
•o  cotiespoad  with  Uie  pubUshen.    Favorable  terms  given  for  introduction. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  TSMJStSUXt  STBEBT.  BOSTOIT.  MASS. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

AQRirrsFOR  ABOVE,  ^       Mo.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$m%m% 


AND  THEIR 


sNiies. 


A  Suggestion. 

WHILE  the  public  arc  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  are  less  adequately  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  talent,  and  training  demanded  than  any  other  profession;  the 
undersigned  offers  a  suggestion  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience,  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  various  ways  may  be  largely  stimulated. 

Give  such  spare  time  as  you  have  to  the  development  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Agency  ;  not  impairing  at  all  your  present  effectiveness  in  Teaching-this 
will  rather  increase  it  by  affording  that  diversity  which  contributes  to 
vigorous  health. 

Standing  as  Teachers  do  among  the  honored  portion  of  the  community,  your  ability 
and  influence  will  assure  a  pecuniary  success  from  the  start. 

The  benefit  done  to  those  whom  you  induce  to  become  applicants  is  incalculable.  Al- 
though men  await  persuasion  in  Life  Insurance,  few  but  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
Prof.  Wright's  encomium,  "Among  the  honorable  workers  in  the  civilized  world,  to  whom 
the  public  as  well  as  the  assured  will  die  indebted,  we  give  the  faithful  Life  Agent  high 
place." 

The  premium  upon  your  own  Insurance  can  thus  be  paid  out  of  commissions.  Enough 
secured  beside  to  keep  your  Library  well  stocked  with  educational  aids,  &c.,  &c. 

Communicate  with  the  undersigned  (an  old  member  of  the  profession)  for  particulars, 
and  if  you  have  a  friend  out  of  business,  or  about  to  change  his  vocation,  commend  him  to 

J.  A.  M.  PASSMORE,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supt..  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Jesse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
J.  W.  Hiighcs,  County  Supt.,  Bedford  county.  Pa. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

THE  HEW  MODEL  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

MADE  BY  THE 

EAST  LEWISBUBG.  PEHHA. 

PATENTED  BY  J.D.  DIFFENDERFER.  MARCH  8, 1870,  AND  AUG.  6, 1871 


Genl.  John  F.  Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D..  Harrisbutg,  Pa. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Suuffer,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  Oty,  Pa. 
Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Sute  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 


Bear  Seat  $2,50,  Qraxxmiar  $4.25,  Secondary-  $4.00,  Frixnary  $3.70. 

WAEEANTED  THE  STEONGEST,  MOST  OOMFOETABLE,  CONVENIENT 
AND  ONLY  NOISELESS  DESK  IN  THE  MAEKET. 
8ati8fi6iotio&  Ghiara&teed  or  ''No  Sale" 

l9*Dircctors  and  Committees  invited  to  ask  further  information  before  making  their  contracts. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  SpelierSf         Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies*  Hepburn's  Rheterict 

Harve/s  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship>  Pinneo's  Composition> 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.  S.  History*  Evans's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series*  Norton's  Physics* 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,        Duffet's  French  Method*  Brown's  Physiology* 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons*  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U-  S.,  Schuyler's  Logic* 

Harvey's  English  Grammars*  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners*  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  to  any  address. 


PAYNES  SCROOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chafiers  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintendence  ;  Grading ; 
Arranging  Courses  of  Study ;  Preparation  and  Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports  ; 
Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.     i2mo.,  216  pp.     PhoQi  81,26, 

TAis  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  invaluable  to  Boards 
of  Education^  Superintendents  ^  Principals  and  Teachers  ^  and  is  a  complete  text-book  for  Students  and  Nor- 
mal and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Priees :  Betail)  80  ots. ;  Introdaction  and  Sample  Copy,  22  cts. ;  Exchans^  15  ots. 

**  Jt  hits  the  mark  exactly.     In  our  opinion  it  has  no  equal." — SUP'T  Roberts,  Rochester ^  Minn, 

«*  The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  •  lead.'  '* — Sup't  Walker,  Lima^  O, 

*'  The  very  bouk  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  Hitherto  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  10  the  comprehension  of  children." — G.\M.  CoLViN,  SupU  Pendleton 
Cc„  Ky, 

•*  1  regard  it  as  the  *  one  thing  needful*  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem." — A.  K.  Wray,  Suft 
3 art  on  Co.,  Ky. 

**  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language." — bUP'T  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw,  Mich, 

**  Should  be  injhe  hands  ot  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  is  graded  and 
systematic  work." — ^Jno.  M.  McGee,  Sup't  Brown  Co,,  Ind, 

'*  I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  tor  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departments." — Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  Agt,  Peabody  Fund,  La, 

*'  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones,  and  not 
only  graoimarians  but  teachers  fail  here ;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of  it." — R.  Crawford, 
North  East,  Pa, 

'*  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting 
and  prohiable  to  the  beginner." — Thos.  B.  Lane,  Suft  Matthews  Co.,  Va, 

"  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through." — F.  J.  Ashburn,  W,  Union, 
W,  Va, 

**  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  lor  beginners  1  have  seen." — D.  P.  Powers,  Co,  Sup't,  Scottsville,  Va. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner." — J.  A.  Mitchell,  Sup't  London,  lenn, 

**  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school-room." — C.  W.  Armstrong, 
Sup't  Warwick  Co.,  Ind, 

'•  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
while  u  instructs.'* — Wm.  Algeo,  Ousley's  Gap,  fV.  Va.  ;  late  Co.  Supt, 

"  1  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  suoject." — A.  C.  Crouch,  Sup't  New- 
burg,  Ind. 

••  Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen." — Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bloomfield 
Academy,  O. 

**  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the  teachers  and 
officers." — E.  E.  Garrkit,  Com'r  Montgomery  Co,,  Ky, 

*  **  Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  tor  whicn  it  is  intended.     I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it." 
— W.  J.  bHOUP,  Principal  Dubuque,  Jow, 

WILSOir,  HINKLE  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

CUICUISATI  aad  BIEW  TOAK. 


£jfT99»vcromr  Ptttcm  Lisr» 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

728  Chestnut  St.*  Philadelphia. 

NOTE. 

The  first  colamn  of  figures  gives  the  RETAIL  price. 

The  second  column  gives  the  INTRODUCTION  price  for  a  first  supply  when  a  corresponding  book 

of  another  series  in  use  is  given  in  exchange. 
The  third  column  gives  the  INTRODUCTION  price  for  a  first  supply  when  no  corresponding  book  is 

given  in  exachange. 

A  Complete  Ziist  of  our  Publications  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Beteil 

Price. 

Price. 

50 

With 
Old  Book. 

25 

Wttboat 
01dBo<A 

Mitchell's  New  Lessons  in  Geography, 

34 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,    . 

80 

40 

54 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography, 

180 

90 

120 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 

2  50 

125 

167 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography, 

188 

94 

125 

hxstorHiS. 

Goodrich's  Am.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  United  States 

84 

42 

56 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

175 

88 

117 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sch.  History  of  the  World, 

175 

88 

117 

Butler's  tutorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

150 

75 

100 

The  New  American  First  Reader, 

20 

10 

14 

The  New  American  Second  Reader, 

30 

15 

20 

The  New  American  Third  Reader, 

50 

25 

34 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader,     . 

60 

30 

40 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader,    . 

90 

45 

60 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller, 

20 

10 

14 

The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller, 
— cm tinm/r ATfKi 

30 

15 

20 

Smith's  English  Grammar, 

66 

28 

38 

Bingham's  English  Grammar, 

84 

42 

56 

The  Scholar's  Companion, 

100 

50 

67 

Sargent's  School  Etymx)logy, 

90 

45 

60 

The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 

150 

75 

100 

Address 


.^  Or  D.  W.  PROCTOR,  Huntingdoii,  Pa., 


THE  PUBLISHERS, 


Or  A.  B.  BYSTBR,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  WORDS  WITHOUT  THE  MUSIC. 

I  Pwmfliylvania  Sonff  Collaetios,  ] 
Teachers  say  that  this  edition  is  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  supplies  all  the  songs  and  hymns  at  a 
nominal  price.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  a 
copy  of  the  Song  Collection  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  and  a  few  copies  here  and  there  among 
the  pupils,  but  most  of  the  school  supplied  with 
"  The  Words"  only.  A  school  can  thus  be  supplied 
at  Ten  Cents,  or  even  less,  per  pupil.  They  are  ordered 
freely  by  Teachers.  Rates— -One  copy,  15  cents;  5 
copies  60  cents ;  12  copies  ^i. 10;  100  copies  ^7.50. 
Specimen  copy,  10  cents.  One  copy  of  The  Song 
Collection  and  one  copy  of  **  The  Words"  sent  for  50 
cents.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


FOB  Ml SPAFEBS  AKD  lA&AZINES, 

American  or  Foreign,  send  for  our  Catalogue  for 
1876,  with  prices. 

Sversrthinff  at  Club  Bates. 
We  make  the  import  of  Foreign  Periodicals  a 
specialty.  All  English,  German  and  French  Archi- 
tectural, Engineering,  Professional,  Art  and  Literary 
Magazines  at  club  prices,  with  American  Serials. 
See  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A.  H.  ROFFE  A  CO., 

New  England  Subscription  Agency, 
xa^  11  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

ConUining  a  Play,  a  Charade,  a  Play  for  Little  Folks,  a  Pan- 
tomime, Jarley's  Wax  Works,  Tableaux,  Parlor  Garaes  and 
Amusement,  Optical  Delusions,  Mystery  of  Table  Raising, 
Acting  Rhymes,  Seeing  through  }^our  hand,  etc.,  etc.  The 
above  will  De  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  three  cent  sumps, 
by  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  Publithert, 

No.  I  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
CaUlogiie  of  Books,  Plays,  Tableaux,  Colored  Fire,  etc., 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp.  13-3 


Prom  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop. 
I  have  examined  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collec- 
tion with  special  interest,  having  carefully  looked 
througluevery  page.  It  contains  9  choice  collection 
of  songs  for  the  school  and  the  home.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  used  in  every  school  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  merits  a  wide  circulation  in  other  States.  The 
spare  spaces  on  each  page  are  filled  with  literary 
gems,  chiefly  relating  to  music,  to  the  culture  of  the 
voice,  and  of  the  emotions  and  the  moral  nature.  It 
is  an  admirable  book.  [JVhu  Haven^  Dec,  20^  ^8yj.'] 

Prom  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub. 
I  would  be  glad   to  see  The  Pennsylvania  Song 
Collection  placed  in  the  hands  of   every  pupil  in  our 
schools.     [Lock  Haven,  Pa.'] 

Prof.  E.  O.  I^yte*  Teacher  of  Music  at  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa.:  "The  selections  are  tip-cop.  Some 
of  the  pieces  I  tried  to  sing  in  my  boyhood  I  meet  here  for  the 
first  time  since  I  left  the  old  school -house." 


RcmlttAiioea.— In  remittiag  Money  for  subscriptioa  ia 
amounts  of  $3.00  or  over,  please  tend  check,  drafl,  ^t-oAce 
money-order,  or  Rkgistsrbd  letter.  The  registration  fee  is 
Ten  cents,  and  the  present  System  has  been  found  an  absolute 
protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All  postmastezB  are  obliged 
to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  fee  upon  whicli 
may  De  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  remitted.  On  posud 
money-orders  the  rates  are  ten  cents  on  sums  not  exceeding  I15; 
from  $1$  to  $30,  fifteen  cents ;  from  I30 10  $40,  twenty  centt ; 
from  ^o  to  I50,  twenty-five  cents. 

**Fellow  Fe^llnff.*'— Mr.  Edwin  Francis,  principal  of 
schools,  Carbondale,  Luzerne  county,  sending  list  of  nine  sub- 
scribers, a  short  lime  since,  writes :  "  In  giving  you  once  more 
this  expression  of  our  loyalty  to  The  yournal,  we  feel  like  say- 
ing, that  we  do  it  not  because  it  is  common  among  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  to  exercise  themselves  greatlv  about  its 
circulation,  but  because  we  feel  it  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  few  other  school  journals 
that  we  have  tried  are  too  far  out  of  the  teacher's  traclc  to  be 
of  much  service  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
too  destitute  of  that  professional  *  fellow-feeling,'  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  TfU  yournal,  to  give  him  much  interest  in 
what  they  have  to  say.  The  ye^rmU  thus  becomes,  in  a 
measure,  essential  to  every  person  who  believes  that  an  educa- 
tional magazine  should  go  along  with  the  teacher  into  the 
school-room,  and  by  its  words  of  knowledge,  comfort  and  cheer, 
understandingly  help  him  in  the  laborious  work  of  his  life." 

The  I«aneMt«r  School  Hoiloes.— Mr.  B.  F.  Bad- 
ders^  Water  Cure,  Pa.,  writes  :  "We  want  two  sets  of  Lancas- 
ter School  Mottoes,— cannot  get  along  wltbont  them — think 
they  should  be  in  every  school-room."  T.  S.  Dickson,  Wood> 
bury  Pa.:  "  Our  school-rooms  are  furnished  nicely  with  the 
exception  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  Enclosed  find 
check  for  two  sets."  Abraham  Henry,  Secretary  of  Weissport, 
Carbon  Co.,  Pa.,  orders  one  set  of  I'he  Lancaster  Mottoes  for 
each  of  the  schools  in  his  district.  T.  S.  Gladfelter,  New  Sa> 
lem.  Pa.:  "  Having  heard  so  much  about  The  LancasterSchool 
Mottoes,  mv  scholars  have  contributed  towards  their  purchase. 
Send  them  l>y  return  of  mail,  as  the  boys  and  girls  axe  iinpa- 
tiently  waiting  for  them."  Stephen  Smith,  Salladasburg,  Fa.: 
"  Please  send  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  immediately,  as 
my  scholars  are  anxious  to  have  them.  I  shall  send  for  five 
copies  of  the  Song  Collection  in  a  few  days."  Mr.  D.  R. 
Becker,  Nockamixon,  Pa.:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  ol  the  Lan- 
caster Mottoes.  The  set  you  sent  me  last  winter  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  school  then  in  my  charge.'*^  Mr.  Henry 
Woodman,  Pineville,  Pa.:  "  In  looking  over  The  Penneylva- 
nia  School  youmal  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  The  Lancaster 
School  Mottoes,  and  believing  they  are  just  what  is  wanted  to 
put  into  the  school-house  where  my  children  attend  school,  I 
enclose  |(x.io,  for  which  please  send  me  a  set."  Mr.  J.  W. 
Spangler,  Frecburg,  Pa.:  "I  received  the  Mottoes.  They 
have  so  good  an  influence  on  our  pupils,  that  we  would  not  do 
without  them  for  three  titoes  their  price."  Mr.  D.  Shields, 
Covode,  Pa.:  "  Please  send  me  another  set  of  The  Lancaster 
School  Mottoes.  I  had  these  Mottoes  on  the  walls  of  my 
school-room  one  term,  and  think  them  not  only  attractive  but 
instructive."  Lewis  Sigafoos,  Nockamixon,  Pa.:  "Having 
seen  your  School  Mottoes,  I  determined  to  put  them  at  once 
into  my  school,  for  I  think  they  are  excellent."  H.  D.  Stew- 
art, Landisburg,  Pa.:  "  Enclosed  please  find  |x.zo  for  a  set  ef 
School  Mottoes.  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  Supplement  No.  4, 
as  my  pupils  are  anxious  to  see  it.  They  were  determined  to 
have  tne  Mottoes,  and  for  this  purpose  raised  by  collection 
among  themselves  the  enclosed  amount."  Irwin  P.  McCurdy, 
Manor  Station,  Pa.:  "  Send  mc  The  Lancaster  School  Mot- 
toes, for  which  find  enclosed  $i.xo,  I  had  them  last  winter, 
and  cannot  get  along  without  them  this  winter."  Mr.  G.  W. 
Brady,  Secretary,  Ambrose,  Pa,:  "  Please  send  one  set  of 
Lancaster  SchoolMottoes.  Our  teacher  wants  them  to  brip;hten 
the  dingy  walls  of  her  school-room,  and  to  aid  in  reclaiming 
bad  boys."  R.  Wagner.  Easton,  Pa.:  "  I  received  the  Mot- 
toes, and  must  say  that  they  are  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  En- 
closed find  eighty  cents  for  twelve  copies  of  your  Supplement. 
Mr.  Charles  Marsh,  Secretary,  Girardville.  Pa.,  orders  a 
set  for  each  of  the  schools  in  his  district.  [They  are  sent  on 
such  order  at  $x.oo  per  set.]  Mr.  J.  B.  Mclntire,  Livermore, 
Pa.:  "The  set  of  Mottoes  which  I  ordered  is  at  h:ind.  They 
are  just  the  thing,  are  cheap,  well  gotten  up,  and  just  the  right 
kind  of  mottoes.  They  should  be  in  every  school -room.  I 
would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  tne  price  asked  for 
them.".  So  of  others,  but  our  space  is  limited.  Price,  li.xo 
per  set,  postpaid.    Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  ra. 
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"Sow  to  Write  Letters."  si^si:^: 

By  J.  WILLIS  WESTLAKE,  A.M., 

Prof.  English  Language  and  Belles  Lettres. 


Ilf  THBEE  PABT8: 

I.  Letters,  Notes,  Cards. 
II.  Orthography,  Punctuation. 
III.  Titles,  Forms  of  Official   Address, 
Phrases,  Abbreviations,  Postal  In- 
formation and  Business  Papers. 


How  to  Write  Iietters ; 

For  Teachers  and  Professors. 
For  Parents  and  Friends. 
For  Pupils  and  Children. 
For  Homes  and  Schools. 


How  to  Write  Iietters: 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

For  Clergymen  and  Doctors. 

Eor  Lawyers  and  Judges. 

For  Statesmen  ana  Officers. 

Foi  Business  Correspondents. 

For  all  who  write  and  have  refined  taste. 


SFISTOLABT  ARTAITD  FBOFBZBTT. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  Every  School  and  Every  Home. 

LETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated  in  this  valuable  woric  for 
the  first  time  as  a  subject  of  grave  educational,  business  and 
social  importance;  as  both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment.  No 
other  subject  so  universally  important  has  been  so  much  neglected  in 
education,  and  no  other  offers  so  much  room  for  instruction  and  im- 
provement. 

OBJECT.— To  present  the  forms,  spirit  and  laws  of  Letter- 
writing  in  a  tangible  and  logical  treatise,  easy  to  comprehend  and  to 
master ;  to  teach  the  first  useful  step  in  original  composition  and  lit- 
erature to  students ;  and  to  afford  all  who  have  or  seek  position  or 
culture  important  information  upon  elegant  forms  and  good  usage, 
much  of  which  has  been  heretofore  imwritten  and  unpublished. 

PLAN— Part  i.— Chap  I.  Classification.  II.  Structnre.  III. 
Rhetoric ;  and  IV.  Literature  and  Letters.  Discussion  of  each  head 
followed  by  models,  exercises  and  extracts. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. OfHcial,  scholastic  and  social  business  matter — very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book — has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  highest  original  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 

IMPORT ANCE.— Letter- writing  as  a  means  of  polite,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  999 
out  of  every  i,ooo  who  can  write,  write  letters,  or  poor  apologies  for 
them.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot  write  and  punctu- 
ate a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly. 

CbMMENDATION.--The  plan  and  development  of  «  How 
to  Write  Letters "  is  warmly  praise<^  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


AMOTsas  Ninr  iXBnacaaAST  sxfasxubil 
LLOYD'S  "LITERATURE  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  "Words,  Sentences,  and  Child-Classics^ 

This  little  volume  cannot  fail  td  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  friends  of  children.  In  an  excellent 
system  it  presents  words,  interesting  facts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  buslding  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  ctioicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautiful  culture. 


pr-Ord^m  for  flchoola  and  Homes  promptly  filled. 

sable  for  little  leamexs.    Please  send  orders  early. 


Three  months'  class  use  will  mak:  it  indispen- 


THB  BEST  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  MOST  PBACTIO AL  FOR  BUSINESS. 


Brooks's  IT&ri?alod  Series  of  Arithmetics,  iUgebrai  and  Geometry. 

They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dda* 
ware,  and  in  part  bv  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stood  the  test  triumphantly  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and  thou- 
sands  ^f  country  schools.  Certain  success  in  imparting  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
Brooks's  Normal  Series.    Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.    Primary,  25c.    Elemenury,  50c.     New  Mental,  38c. 

Written,  95c.  — _^ 

ItAUB'S  irORMAIi  SPEliIiEltA,  30c.    40c.         FEWSMITH'S  ORAMMAJM,  40c.    OSc. 
SHEPPARD'S  FIBST  BOOK  OF  THE  COXSTITUTIOX,  79c.    $1.20. 

I9^inustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  iotf oduction  price  lists;  &c.,  sent  upon  application.  * 

SCWEB.  POTTS  &  CO..  03O  Market  St,  Philadolphia. 


"  A  Repository  of  Fashion,  Pleasure,  and  InstfUction." 


ITotlces  of  the  Press. 

The  Jjtagay  is  edited  wl A  a  combination  of  tact  and  talent  that  we  seldom  find  in  any  journal ;  and  the  journal  itself  is  the 
organ  of  the  treat  world  of  hishion.—BostoM  TraveiUr.  ' 

The  BaMar  commends  itself  to  every  member  of  the  household— to  the  children  by  droll  and  pretty  pictures  to  the  vounir 
ladies  by  its  fashion-piates  in  endless  variety,  to  the  provident  matron  by  iu  patterns  for  the  children's  clothes,  to  Aaterfamiiias 
by  Its  tasteful  designs  for  embroidered  slippers  and  luxurious  dressing-gowns.  But  the  reading-matter  of  the  Bataris  uniformly 
of  great  excellence.    This  paper  has  acquired  a  wide  popularity  for  the  fireside  enjoyment  it  affords.— A^  k.  EvtniMt^  Pest 

In  its  way  there  is  nothing  like  it.    Fresh  ond  trustworthy  as  a  fashion  guide,  its  stories  and  essays,  its  'poetry  and  saiiibs 
are  all  invigorating  to  the  mind.— Ci/ra^  £zrr»f«i^  ^'Mfrwa/.  '  '        '^     >«iu»4uii«. 


Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States. 

Harper's  Bazar,  one  year  I4.00.    ^.00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  S.  postage  by  the  publishers. 

Suhscrt/dons  to  Harper's  Magazinb,  Wsbkly,  and  Bazar,  to  ont  addrtss  for  cnt  year,  S10.00/  or  two  of  Harper's 
I*eHodicals  t  to  omt  address /or  one  year  t$T. 00:  ^ottagt  free.  *  "^  -^ 

An  Extra  CoPy  0/  either  the  Magazinb,  V^m^ye^or  Bazar  will  be  sup^Ued  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Ywis.  Subscribers 
at  14.00  each,  m  one  remittance ;  or.  Six  Copies  for  ^.00,  without  extra  copy;  postage  free 

Jiach  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harpbr's  Bazar,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense,  for  f7.oo  each.  A 
Complete  Set,  com^p&xnz  Eight  Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  woX., freightdt  expense  of  purchaser. 

Prominent  attention  will  be  given  in  Harprr  s  Bazab  to  such  lUustrations  of  the  Centennial  Intcmatioiua  Exposition  as  may 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  its  columns.  '^  ' 

Isewspapers  are  not  to  cepy  this  advertisement  without  the  express  order  <if  Harpbr  &  Brothers. 

Address 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


**  Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  World." 

Harper's  Magazine. 

iLi:."crsTRATB:r>. 

Notices  of  the  Press, 

The  ever-increasing  circulation  of  this  excellent  monthly 

F troves  its  continued  adaptation  to  popular  desires  and  needs, 
ndeed,  when  we  think  intp  how  many  homes  it  penetrates 
every  month,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  of  the  educators  as 
well  as  entertainers  of  the  public  mind. — Boston  Globe. 

The  character  which  this  Magazine  possesses  for  variety, 
enterprise,  artistic  wealth,  and  literary  culture  that  has  kept 
pace  with,  if  it  has  not  led  the  times,  should  cause  its  conduc- 
tors to  regard  it  with  justifiable  cdinplacenc^.  The  Magazine 
has  done  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  tcs  life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  of  modem  novels  have  first  ap- 
peared as  serials  in  this  Magazine.  In  all  respects  it  is  an 
excellent  periodical,  and  fully  deservies  its  great  success. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

TERMS: 

Po(itAir«  fr««  to  all  SatMcrlbers  in  the  IT.  S. 

Harpbr's  Magazinb,  one  year,    ....      $4.00 

I4.00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  S.  postage  by  the  publishers. 

Subscriptions  to  Harpbr's  Magazinb,  Wbbklt  and  Bazar, 
to  one  address  for  one  year,  |zo.oo ;  or,  two  of  Harper's  Pe- 
riodicals, to  one  address  for  one  year,  ^7.00 :  postage  free. 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Magazinb,  Wbbkly  or  Bazar 
will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  ofVwE.  Subscribbrsa/ 
^.00  each,  in  one  remittance  :  or, Six  Copies  for  $30.00,  with- 
out an  extra  copy  :  postage  free. 

Bach  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

A  Complete  Set  of  Harpbr's  Magazine,  now  comprising  ^z 
volumes,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  freight 
at  expense  of  purchaser,  for  C3.35  per  volume.  Single  volumes, 
hy  maiW,  Postpaid,  $2'Oo.  Cloth  cases,  for  binding,  58  cents, 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

A  Complete  Analytical  Index  to  the  first  Fifty  Volumes  of 
Harpbb's  Magazinb  has  just  been  published,  rendering  avail- 
able for  reference  the  vast  and  varied  wealth  of  information 
which  constitutes  this  periodical  a  perfect  illustrated  literary 
cyclopedia.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3;  Half  Calf,  1^5.25.  Sent  postage 
prepaid. 

A  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  The  First  Century  of 
the  Republic, '  contributed  by  the  most  eminent  American 
publicists,  is  now  being  published  in  Harpbi^'s  Magazinb. 
This  series  of  over  twentv  papers  gives  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  Progress  during  tne  century  now  closing,  in  every  de- 
partment otour  national  life. 

Addicu  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


"A  Complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 
"The  best,  cheapest  and  most  successful 
Family  Paper  in  the  Union." 

Harper's  Weekly. 

ILIiTJSTRATED. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

Harper's  iVeekly  is  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  illustrated 
periodical  published  in  this  countrv.  Its  editorials  are  schol- 
arly and  convincing,  and  carry  much  weight.  Its  illustrations 
of  current  events  are  full  ana  fresh,  and  are  prepared  by.  our 
best  designers.  With  a  circulation  of  150,000,  the  Weekly  is 
read  by  at  least  half  a  million  persons,  and  its  influence  as  an 
organ  of  opinion  is  simply  tremendous.  The  Weekly  maintains 
a  positive  position,  and  expresses  decided  views  09  political 
and  social  problems.— Z<?tujvi7/<r  Courier- Journal. 

Its  articles  are  models  of  high-toned  discussion,  and  its  pic- 
torial illustrations  are  often  corroborative  argumenu  of  no  small 
force.— A';  Y,  Examiner  A*  Chronicle. 

Its  papers  upon  existent  questions  and  its  inimitable  cartoons 
help  to  mould  the  sentiments  Of  the  country. — Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial. 

Harper's  Weekly  %\AXi6i  at  the  head  of  illustrated  journals  in 
the  United  States,  in  circulation,  editorial  ability,  and  pictorial 
illustration.— Za/tVx'  Repository,  Cincinnati. 

TERMS: 

Posiaffe  Aree  to  all  SnlMcrlbera  in  the  U.  S. 

Harpbb's  Wbbkly,  one  year,        -        -       -       I4.00 
I4.00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  S.  postage  by  the  publishers. 

Subscriptions  to  Harpbr's  Magazinb,  \fK&KL,tand  Bazar, 
to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10.00  \  or,  two  <tf  Harper's  Pe 
riodicals,  to  one  eutdress  ,for  one  year,  I7.00:  postqgefree. 

An  Extra  CoPy<f  either  the  Magazinb,  Wbbkly,  or  Baza^ 
ttnll  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  <fY  wis.  Subscribbrs  ai 
$\.oo  each,  in  one  remittance  :  or.  Six  Copies  for  $ao.oo,with' 
out  extra  copy  :  pottarefree. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harpbr's  Wbbkly.  in  neat  cloth 
binding,  will  be  sent  b}r  express,  free  of  expense,  lor  ^7.00  each. 
A  complete  Set,  comprising  Nineteen  Volumes,  sent  on  receipt 
of  cash  at  the  rate  of  ^5.25  per  volume,  freight  at  expense  i^f 
Purchaser. 

Prominent  attention  will  be  given  in  Habpbr's  Wbbkly  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Centennial  International  Exposition. 

Newspapers  are  not  to  copy  this  euivertisement  without  the 
express  order  of  Harpbr  &  Brothbrs. 

Address  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


•  THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  FBICES. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Spellers,         Eclectic  eries  of  Geographies.  Hepburn's  Rheteric. 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.    .  History,  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  Norton's  Physics. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,        Duffet's  French  Method,  Brown's  Physiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U-  S.,  Schuyler's  Logic. 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  to  any  address. 


PAYNFS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintendence  ;  Grading ; 
Arranging  Courses  of  Study ;  Preparation  and  Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports ; 
Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.     i2mo.,  216  pp.     Ppjoe  81»26, 

TAis  is  tht  first  and  only  work  ever  ptib lis hed  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  im*aluable  to  Boards 
of  Education^  Superintendents  y  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text -book for  Students  and  Nor- 
mal and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Priees ;  Retail^  80  ct8. ;  Introdaetlon  and  Sample  Copy*  22  ets.  %  Exchange,  ll»  efa. 

"  //  hits  the  mark  exactly.     In  our  opinion  it  has  no  equal. ^"^ — Sup't  Roberts,  Rochester,  Minn. 

"  The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  *  lead.'  "—Sup't  Walker,  Lima,  O. 

"  The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  Hitherto  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." — G.  M.  Colvin,  Sup't  Pendleton 
Co,,  Ky. 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  *  one  thing  needful'  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem." — A.  K.  Wray,  Sup^t 
Barton  Co.,  Ky, 

**  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language."— Sup't  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

"  Should  be  in!the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  is  graded  and 
systematic  work." — ^Jno.  M.  McGee,  Suft Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

"  I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departments." — Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  Agt.  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

"  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones,  and  not 
only'  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of  it." — R.  Crawford 
North  East,  Pa,  •  ' 

'<  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  beginner." — Thos.  B.  Lane,  Sup't  Matthews  Co.,  Va, 

•*  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  wav  through." — F.  J.  Ashburn,  fV.  Union, 
W.  Va, 

"  Have  read  Harvey's  Langu^ige  Lessons  carefully  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen." — D.  P.  Powers,  Co,  Sup*t,  Scottsville,  Va. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner." — J.  A.  Mitchell,  Sup't  London,  I'enn, 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school-room." — C.  W.  Armstrong, 
i«/'/  fVanvick  Co.,  Ind. 

**  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
while  it  instructs."— Wm.  Algeo,  Ousle/s  Gap,  IV.  Va. ;  late  Co.  Supt. 

"  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject." — A.  C.  Crouch,  Sup^t  New- 
burg,  Ind. 

•'  Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen." — Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bloomfield 
Academy,  O. 

**  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the  teachers  and 
officers." — E.  E.  Garrett,  Com'r  Montgomery  Co.,  Ky. 

**  Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it." 
— W.  J.  Shoup,  Principal  Dubuque,  lonv. 

WILSON,  HINKUB  9l  CO.,  Pnblislien, 

CIHCIKNATI  an4  NEW  TORK. 


An  Ornament  for  the  School  Boom. 

ITew  School  Mottoes. 

Blegmntly  Printed  in  Bronxe,  Silver  and  Black. 

These  Mottoes  are  intended  to  adorn  the  walls  o^ 
the  school-room  as  well  as  to  aid  in  moral  instruction. 
They  are  twenty  in  number,  on  12  heavy  card-boards, 
8x13  inches,  in  brilliant  and  attractive  colors,  viz  : 

n  ain  I^t«;  I  am  fiarly:  I  Will  Try?  Sloth  Itn- 
■^I*'!'!''*^'  »*"«•««•  Enrlchc*;  Know  Thy- 
self;  Time  la  Money;  I^earn  to  Walt;  I  Sball 
Snoeeedj  BtrlTe  to  Pleaae;  Forgive  Otheni 
r^^Sr^''  ^^3^  Yoaraelft  Dare  to  Blirht;  Strive 
to  Win;  Spealc  the  Trnth;  No  I^ie  Thrives; 
S!**^?-?*^^^  *"*•  »■■<>  Keep  its  Where  there 
Ija  Win  there  la  a  Way;  Well  Bernn  is  Half 
l>OBe$  Hasten  Slowly;  ril  do  it  w'ell. 

Their  low  price  and  appropriate  sentences  com- 
mend  them  to  all.     Price  per  set,  by  mail,  75  cts. 

Special  discount  when  ordered  in  quantities. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  School. 

By  J.  R.  Sypher.  Is  altogether  new  in  its  theo- 
ries, and  is  unlike  any  and  all  of  the  so-called 
"Manuals,"  "Aids,"  "Helps,"  "Guides,"  etc., 
which  are  merely  so  many  reprints  of  old  methods. 
To  the  young  teacher  this  work  is  invaluable,  as  each 
branch  is  treated  of  in  detail,  in  a  manner  remarka- 
ble for  its  thoroughness  and  care.  It  condemns  all 
arrificial  methods,  and  demands  practical  education 
for  practical  people.  The  public  want  demands 
such  a  book,  and  an  examination  of  its  pages  will 
convince  all  that  we  have  wisely  chosen  our  author. 
i2mo.  Cloth.     Price,  by  mail.  .    .    .^1.50. 

Elements  of  Astronomy. 

By  Prof.  John' Davis.  A  Text  book  on  Astrono- 
my, thorough  and  complete ;  written  in  a  familiar, 
easy  style ;  and  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  text- 
book published.    (Over  100  engravings.) 

i2mo.  Cloth,  353  pp.  Price,  by  mail,  ^2.00 

(Furnished  for  examination,  by  mail,  for  ;$i.oo.) 

Favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

The  Penn'a  District  Begister. 

Compiled  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  SupH  of 
Common  Schools  of  Penna.    Price,  by  mail,  1^5.00. 

The  Soholar'8  Weekly  Report. 
In  sheets,  size  7x8  inches,  per  hundred  .  $1.50. 

The  Scholar's  Monthly  ilei>ort. 
In  book  form,  per  dozen ^1.50 


Teachers'  Pocket  Begister. 

or  Attendance,  AtUUnntenta,  and  Airemgem. 

This  compact  and  handsome  little  volume  con- 
tains the  necessary  forms  and  spaces  for  the  Daily, 
Weekly,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Pu- 
pil, bound  in  flexible  morocco,  and  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.     Price 75  cts. 

Mammoth  ABC  Chart. 

For  wall  use,  on  heavy  Card   board,  22x28  inches, 

;$i.oo;  or  per  mail,  not  mounted,  50  cts. 

Mammoth  Multiplioation  Table. 

A  companion  to  above,  both  printed  in  blue  .  I^i.oo. 

Or  per  mail,  not  mounted 50  cts. 

Atwater's  School  Oovemment. 

Is  unequaled  by  any  system  of  Rewards  published. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  original ;  while  the  checks, 
certificates,  etc.,  arc  far  superior  to  others. 

Price,  by  mail $1.50. 

Smith's  Speller's  Manual. 

A  Manual  for  advanced  classes,  consisting  of  near- 
ly 2,000  MUCH  USED,  though  often  misspelled  words, 
with  delinitions  and  pronunciations  given  in  full  of 
each;  also  contains  lessons  in  dictation  exercises,  etc. 

80  pp„  i2mo.  half  bound.     Price  ...  35  cts. 

"  My  First  Drawing  Book." 

For  Slate  PnrpoKes. 

This  little  book  is  4x6  inches,  32  pp.,  one-half 
plates,  and  the  balance  descriptive.  Is  systematic 
and  complete,  and  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
loose  slate  drawing  cards.  It  is  far  superior  and 
much  cheaper,  and  is  printed  in  the  same  style,  and 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Primary 
Departments  of  Common  schools.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

Price,  by  mail 40  cts 

Step  by  Step,  or  First  Lesson  Book. 

'  A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  consisting  of 
graduated  lessons,  from  A,  B,  C  to  spelling  and  read- 
ing. Especially  useful  in  the  "  Object "  system  of 
teaching ;  and  combines  Primer,  Speller  and  Reader 
in  one  book.    Price 31  cts. 


c^MP  *s  j^jffff^  PMrsic^M,  jtjir&  0&s%ijve  Maps. 

These  Maps  combine  in  a  single  set  the  excellences  of  Physical,  Political  and  Wall  Maps,  and  present  all 
the  important  characteristics  of  each  continent  and  country,  as  far  as  they  can  be  represented  to  the  eye. 
They  are  engraved  in  the  highest  known  style,  from  original  drawings  and  the  latest  and  best  authori- 
ties, and  are  offered  to  the  public  with  confidence  that  they  are  the  BEST  OUTLINE  MAPS  published. 

PRICES  I 

Small  teriet,  S  Maps  in  Portfolio $15  OO        I         Large  series,  o  Maps  in  Portfolio $20  OO 

"      8     "     on  Rollers SO  OO        |  4.  .4     ^     .»     on  Rollers SO  OO 

aXiOBBS,  APFAZt^TUS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc.,  Btc. 
Seii4  for  Fnll  Catalofrve  of  all,  and  *^lBweryi^ing  for  the  S«liool-rooni,*^ 

J.  A.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  and  FURNISHERS, 
S12  Arch  and  511  North  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

4^Pleaao  Motleo  our  S«hool  Farnltore,  abown  on  liuit  inaide  Cover  Paire  of  this  BOib^'M 


ANNOtTNClilEllNV* 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  aSOBOS  S.  SILLABD, 


IS  NO^W  RKA.DY. 


IS  NO^W  RB3iLI>Y. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brookljrn,  N.^Y. 

We  claim  unusual  excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'SlimCTIONARIES. 


VZXirXTA,  1873. 

"VlBNNA,  AVSTMA^  AugUftt  t,  1I73. 

"  It  givet  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
ries  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 
deserved," 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U»  8.  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THB  AUTHORITY  OF 

Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton;        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Woroaster's  Quarto  Dictionary,  Illastrated,  $10. 

nViyEEBALASDOBinOALDIOnOVASY,   .   t4^  I ELEKEHTABT  DIOTIOHABT,  -         -  tUS 

AOADBWODIOTIOHAETi         -         -         -         2.25    PBIMAET  DIOTIOH AET,  I".wt«atbd.         .  002 

OOXPREHEHSIYE  DIOnOVABTi  iLLuiTKATBD,  -  1.80 1 FOOKET  DIOTIOV AET,      ....   tL0Q,8^76 

Wove«st«r's  Po«k«t  Dletionsry,  niostrated,  Tutk,  Gilt  Edges,  91.00,  Flexible*  SSc.,  Clotb^  TSe. 

WoreMlter*S  DleUoMarlea  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.    School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectinUy  ianritsi         | 
to  correspond  with  the  publishers.    Favorable  terms  given  for  introduction. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHANKZ.IN  STXUBBT,  B08T02T,  MASa 


AGENTS  FOR  ABQVB, 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Most  ComfoitaUe,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE 

BEST  SCHOOL  BESK 

IN  THE  MARKET.    ' 

andsome, 

/-.    ^^^             ^^v^^B^^^^tei^^ 

^  Noisele^ 

^ami^mrnrA 

Strong, 

^^^^%.-;-t£7^ 

n-w^i.1^ 

Bomfortable,  

-—^^  ..  The  Best. 


^^  ■— 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  de- 
servedly popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture. 

OOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Unusual  zxiA  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  pur- 
chase till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

IXCILSIOB  SCHOOL  VURKITUBl  MAKUVACTURING  COMPANI, 

A.  W.  HEMPLEMAN,  Superintendent. 

1003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia* 


||o:STtrBB*FBOOI'  lABLBT  lUTES 

(For  Slate-Pencil  Use  in  the  School-Eoom.) 


THESE  Slates  are  fast  supeseding  all  imitations  of  Slates,  even  the  stone  slate  itself, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  use. 
The  advantages  of  these  Slates  over  all  other  imitations  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.    They  are  the  only  imitation  of  a  slate  surface  ever  made  that  will  stand  the  ap- 
plication of  water  and   the  usage  to  which  slates  in  schools  are  subjected,  without  the 
surface  being  injured,  besides  being 

Ziiglitp  ZToissIess  and  Durable. 

These  valuable  considerations,  combined  with  the  cheapness,  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
Ihe  slate  that  will  be  in  general  use  in  all  the  schools. 

An  important  fact  should  be  born  in  mind  that  school  furniture  is  often  damaged  in 
the  use  of  the  common  slate,  such  as  denting,  scratching  the  desks,  etc.  In  using  our 
Slate  Tablets  such  a  thing  cannot  occur,  the  corners  being  covered  with  prepared  flock, 
are  like  velvet  in  finish,  and  perfectly  noiseless. 

We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  these  slates  with  stiff  covers,  bound  in  cloth,  which 
have  given  satisfaction  as  regards  wear  and  use. 

The  PRESENT  STYLE  of  binding  we  have  recently  adopted,  and  reduced  the  price  one- 
half,  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  every  child. 

We  append  a  list  of  sizes  and  prices  of  our  Moisture-Proof  Slates : 

No.  1.  6}  X  8}  inches,  two  marking  surfaces,                                 -  $  .16 

"   2.  61  X  8}       "        six         "                 «...  .26 

"   3.  6    X  8f       "        two       »      .           »                   ...  .ao 

'*    4.  6    X  8^        *'         six         "                  "              _           -           .  .30 

"   6.  e\  X  9i       ''        two       "                 "                   .           -           -  .25 

**   6.  e\  X  9J        "         six         '*                  «...  .40 

fi^A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  for  introduction  into  schools.  Sample  copies  will  be  furnished 
(postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  price  marked  against  each  size.     Address, 

AMERICAK  TABLET  ItANUFACTUBING  CO., 

No.  29  BRATTLE  STREET.  BOSTON. 


OVER   200,000  have:  been  SOX.D. 

Erasable  Spelling  and  Composition  I  Dictation  Exercise  Tablet 

FOB  LEAD  PENCIIj  USE.      Size,  6  by  8  Inches. 


One  side  of  this  tablet  is  arranged  for  the  pupil's  name,  class  No.  and  Date,  ruled  spaces  for  thirty-six 
words,  and  column  for  number  of  errors.  On  the  opposite  side  are  twenty-two  spaces,  ruled  for  Compo- 
sition and  Dictation  Exercises,  making  it  the  most  useful  and  economical  tablet  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
It  will,  if  properly  used,  last  for  years. 

This  Tablet  is  also  coated  with  an  erasable  water-proof  composition,  and  can  be  written  upon  and 
erased  thousands  of  times. 

Sample  copy  mailed  (postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  lo  cents. 

Kor  introduction  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made.     Address, 

American  Tablet  Afffg*  Co., 

29  BRATTLE  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SUFSZtZKTSmDSITTB. 


mt&mm 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  SONG  COLLECTION. 


From  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop. 

I  have  examined  The  Pennsylvania  SiHig  Collec- 
tion with  special  interest,  having  carefully  looked 
through  every  page.  It  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  songs  for  the  school  and  the  home.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  used  in  every  school  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  merits  a  wide  circalation  in  other  States.  The 
spare  spaces  on  each  page  are  filled  with  literary 
gems,  chiefly  relating  to  mjisic,  to  the  culture  of  the 
voice,  and  of  the  emotions  and  the  moral  nature.  It 
is  an  admirable  book.  [JVew  //aven,  Dec,  20yi8yS''\ 
From  Co.  Supt.  B.  P.  Shaub. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  the  chtap- 
est  and  one  of  the  best  collections  of  songs  and 
hymns  or  schools  and  for  general  use  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  songs  it  contains  are  popular  in  both 
the  schools  and  the  homes  of  this  county.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  recommend  itself — the  best  kind  of 
recommendation.     \^Lan£<ister  ,'\ 

From  Co.  Supt.  John  M.  Garman. 
Enclosed  find  check  for  two  dozen  copies  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Song  Collection,  as  per  bill.  We  used 
*The  Collection'  during  the  sessions  of  our  Institute, 
and  every  one  seemed  pleased  with  the  variety  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  pieces  which  it  contains.  Many 
of  our  teachers  declared  that  they  must  have  a  copy 
for  use  in  their  schools,  and  if  popularity  is  a  test  of 
merit.  The  Song  Collection  has  it  here,    [yuniata,"} 

Prom  Co.  Supt.  S.  A.  Baer. 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  pleases  me  very 
much.  In  my  opinion  none  better  has  been  offered 
to  the  public.  The  selection  is  choice,  embracing 
many  of  the  fine  old  songs  so  often  omitted  from  our 
present  song  books.  All  our  musicians  who  have 
examined  The  Song  Collection  speak  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms.     [Berks.'\ 

From  Co.  Supt.  D.  B.  Kast. 
I  have  examined  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collec- 
tion, and  think  it  is  just  what  we  want  for  school 
use.  Containing  some  of  the  grand  old  tunes  that 
find  an  echo  in  every  soul,  and  of  those  national  songs 
that  thrill  every  heart,  together  with  many  others  com- 
paratively new  and  meritorious,  it  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come popular — and  deservedly  so.  I  wish  it  abund- 
ant success.     [Cttmberland.'\ 

From  Co.  Supt.  N.  H.  Schenck. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection,  received  in 
package  with  the  Music-Page  Supplements,  was  the 
most  popular  book  in  the  Institute.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  "  The  Song  Collection,"  where  it 
is  desired  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in 
music,  and  in  my  visitation  of  schools  I  shall  heartily 
recommend  this  book  for  daily  use.  [Cameron.']  \ 
Co.  Supt.  W.  A.  Campbell. 

The  Song  Collection  is  the  best  work  I  have  yet 
seen  for  an  Institute.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did 
not  order  loo  copies  for  our  late  session.     [Luzeme,'] 


Prom  Co.  Supt,  Wm.  Noetling. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Song  Colleetion  1  find  a  num- 
ber of  songs  and  hymns  with  which  the  children  in 
most  of  our  schools  have  already  become  familiar 
through  the  Music-Page  Supplement  to  7 he  School 
youmal^  and  which  seem  always  to  please.  Other 
selections  that  have  not  appeared  in  The  Journal 
seem  equally  well  chosen,  and  cannot  fail  to  both 
satisfy  and  please  those  who  may  sing  them. 

[Snyder.l 
From  Co.  Supt.  A.  Sheeley. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  at  once  ex- 
cellent and  timely.  I  have  often  wished  for  just 
such  a  book  as  you  have  given  us.  Teachers  and 
pupils  owe  much  to  the  enterprise  and  good  taste 
which  prepared  The  Song  Collection.  With  many 
kind  wishes  for  its  success  I  enclose  check  for  a 
dozen  copies.     [Adams.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  H.  P.  Pierce. 

I  have  given  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  a 
careful  examination.  The  selections  are  excellent. 
They  are  of  just  the  kind  that,  on  page  39  of  the 
book,  the  mother  advises  the  little  ladies  to  learn — 
•*  real  songs  that  never  grow  old,  whose  tunes  are 
melody  and  whose  words  are  poetry."     [Chester.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  Wm.  C.  Tildcn. 

We  have  used  the  songs  and  hymns  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Song  Collection  at  our  County  Institute; 
and  many  of  them  are  used  by  our  teachers  in  the 
school- room  I  heartily  commend  "  The  Song  Col- 
lection" to  all  lovers  of  good  music.  [Susquehanna.] 
Prom  Co.  Supt.  S.  H.  Prather. 

I  am  pleased  with  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Col 
lection.  On  account  of  the  quality  and  variety  of  its 
selections,  it  is  well  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade. 
I  hope  that  it  may  6nd  its  way  into  the  schools  and 
homes  of  our  county.     [  Venango.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  an  excellent 
work,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  songs  and  hymns 
it  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed 
— use  in  schools  and  homes.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.     [Lehigh.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  H.  B.  Bastburn. 

From  the  examination  I  have  given  it,  I  think 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  an  excellent 
book,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  general  use 
in  schools  and  elsewhere.     [Bucks.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  G.  A.  Blose. 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  in  my  opin- 
ion just  such  a  book  as    should    be    desired    foi 
schools  and  homes.     [Jefferson.] 

From  Co.  Supt.  Samuel  Wolf. 
I  have  examined  The  Song  Collection,  have  used 
it  in  Institute,  and  can,  without  hesititation,  say  thai 
it  is  good  and  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  1 

[Indiana.M 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  book  meets  with 
in  the  supervision  of  schools.    Prices. — One  Copy, 
9"  Special  rates  for  introduction. 


such  generous  endorsement  from  officers  employ 
40  cents;  Boards,  60  cts;  Finer  Edition,  ^1,00. 

J.  P.  McCaaksay,  Xiancaatar,  Pi 
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Opinions  of  The  Press. 


HE  Song  Collection 


The  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection,  devoted  to 
school  and  home  enjoyment,  is  a  choice  selection 
of  many  favorite  hymns  and  songs  for  the  school 
and  household,  with  the  music  accompanying  each. 
They  are  devotional,  patriotic,  and  sentimental.  Few 
persons  will  fail  to  find  their  favorite  songs  of 
the  olden  time/and  of  their  youthful  days,  among 
those  here  collected.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
hymns.  There  are  also  some  songs  and  hymns  for 
the  little  folks,  and  the  whole  is  an  admirable  home 
book  for  the  family.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively 
used,  and  become  a  popular  favorite. 
Episcopal  Register. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  :  This  is 
an  admirable  collection  of  music,  sacred  and  secu- 
lar— composed  of  old  words  and  old  tunes,  being 
selections  from  the  best  of  both.  It  has,  too,  a  liter- 
ary as  well  as  a  musical  value,  since  it  contains  con- 
siderable interesting  and  profitable  reading  matter, 
inserted  in  the  way  of  head-notes  and  foot-notes  to 
the  music — a  novelty  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume.  The  Song  Collection  will  be  valued 
in  every  home  whose  members  have  musical  taste. 

Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  contains  one 
hundred  aifd  fourteen  songs,  with  music,  half  of 
which  are  as  familiar  as  Annie  Laurie,  Hail  Colum- 
bia, the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  When  the  Swal- 
lows Homeward  Fly.  Others  are  older,  and  some 
are  quite  recen^  Many  of  them  have  appeared  in 
The  School  Journal;  some  are  foreign  and  new ; 
the  harmony  has  been  arranged  in  several  cases  for 
The  Collection;  every  song  is  complete  on  its  own 
page;  and  anecdotes,  musical  notes  and  instructions 
are  added.  The  work  commends  itself  in  the  nature 
of  the  songs  and  hymns,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection. — The 
contents  of  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  have 
been  gleaned  from  all  sources,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  foreign  origin.  As  to  the  selection  which 
the  author  has  made,  it  appears  to  be  very  generally 
distinguished  by  good  taste,  and  is  certainly  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  held  in  view.  Among  the 
very  numerous  songs  collated,  all  the  more  familiar 
ones  find  a  place.  The  letter  press  upon  musical 
matters  is  a  special  feature,  and  will  be  found  very 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  a  wcllgotten- 
up  book,  containing  over  one  hundred  songs  and 
hymns.  Mr.  McCaskey  has  performed  his  task  with 
care  and  discrimination,  and  the  book  is  one  that  de* 
lerves  a  large  popularity. 

Evening  Star. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection,  comprising 
tongs  and  hymns  for  schools  and  homes,  nursery  and 
"ireside,  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  It  contains 
not  only  many  beautiful  old  and  new  ballads,  but 
numerous  hymns  appropriate  to  all  times  and  seasons* 


Philadelphia  Evening  Express. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection:  Songs 
and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  the  ^  ursery  and 
Fireside. — We  have  in  this  book  the  best  collection 
of  songs  and  hymns  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
selections  are  intrinsically  and  uniformly  first-class, 
in  which  latter  particular  the  book  is  unlike  many  of 
its  predecessors,  which  depend  on  a  few  standard 
selections  for  tone,  and  a  great  many  cheap  and  com- 
mon-place ones  for  filling.  Old  and  young  may  find 
here  their  favorites;  the  tried  songs  and  hymns  that 
have  held  through  several  generations,  or  new  ones 
that  will  hold  through  as  many  more.  Each  selec- 
tion is  complete  on  its  own  page,  a  feature  that  will 
recommend  itself  to  all  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  ordinary  music  book;  and  the  pages  are  so 
made  up  as  to  give  quite  an  amount  of  space  in  para- 
graphs on  musical  subjects.  The  compiler  has  been 
at  considerable  expense,  we  imagine ;  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  there  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  standard  selections,  the  value  of 
the  notes  and  hints  on  musical  matters,  and  the  typo- 
graphical superiority  of  the  work,  we  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best  and  cheapest  book  out.  The 
edition  before  us  is  published  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
$i.oo per  copy. 

Lutheran  and  Missionary. 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  contains  nearly 
1 20  pieces  of  music,  designed  for  use  in  the  school 
and  at  home.  It  is  originally  arranged,  with  choice 
paragraphs  of  reading  matter  on  each  page.  There 
are  also  given  with  many  of  the  pieces  valuable  hints 
for  their  execution.  We  find  many  old,  substantial 
tunes,  as  «•  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  «'  I  Would  Not 
Live  Alway,**  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  etc.,  as 
well  as  tunes  that  are  new,  some  frcih  and  lively, 
others  plaintive  and  grave.  The  compiler  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  executing  his  design,  and  to 
those  who  love  music  this  book  will  be  a  pleasant 
companion;  It  is  printed  on  clear  white  paper,  and 
it  is,  typographically,  a  very  creditable  volume. 

From  Peoples'  Journal. 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  the  title  of  a 
musical  work  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of 
The  Penna,  School  Journal,  It  is  designed  for  use 
in  schools  and  at  home.  This  end  is  admirably  met 
by  the  collection,  which  embraces  our  best  patriotic, 
exhortatory,  and  standard  songs.  Members  of  the 
home  circle,  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  all  who 
love  sweet  and  gleeful  strains,  will  thank  the  compiler 
for  this  comely  and  convenient  book.  Its  interest  is 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  many  valuable  suggestions 
touching  the  power  and  spirit  of  harmony,  and  much 
curious  bric-a-brac  concerning  the  old  masters. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  an  excellent 
book  of  songs,  old  and  new,  sacred  and  secular, 
good  and  common-place,  but  well  worth  having  for 
the  music  and  the  words  of  even  a  few  of  them.  The 
blanks  between  the  pieces  are  filled  up  with  gossip 
or  anecdotes,  or  useful  information  relating  to  musi^' 
selected  with  good  judgment  from  various  authors.    * 


Prices— One  copy,  40  cts.;  Per  dozen,  t^cx> ;  Boards,  60  cts.    The  Words  Without  the  Music,  1$  cts ; 

Per  dozen,  ^i.io.    It  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  from  J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  or 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.,  or,  by  mail,  from  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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ISTEIW  AXTD  T7SBFt7L  BOOXSS. 

Sent  Postpaid  upon  Beceipt  oi  Frices  Annexed, 
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IM  THREE  FARTfi : 

Jm  Letters,  Norte,  Cartl^!, 
11,  OrthogTjiTjhy,  Punctiintion. 
Ill,  Tirles,   Ferm^  of  Official  Address 
Phrases,  AbbrtviatioTis,  Fo*ul  IH' 
formaiian  ^j\4  Bi^siness  Papers, 


How  to  Wrlt«  l^tt«r«i 

For  Teachen  Edirl  ProrcssOrt, 
For  P^rcnrs  and  FrTenda, 
For  Pupils  and  Children, 
For  Homes  and  Schoolt. 


Eiow  to  Wrlt«  L^tt«ni; 

For  Tidies  and  Cenif^men, 

For  Clergymen  and  DoctOrt, 

For  L  avifycn  and  Ifudee.** 

For  Statesmen  ainl  OfEcera. 

For  Pus  in  CSS  CcnTe«ipQrident5, 

For  ajI  who  wrtEc  and  have  relinedtafEe. 


"How  to  Write  isttsrs."{^i;'*g!,fii050o_ 

By  J.  WILLIS   WESTLAKE,   A.M., 
Prof.  Eng1i«li  Language  iind  Belles  L^ttt^a, 


SFISTOIi&BY  ASTAITD  FBOFEIETT. 

A  Valuable  Work  for  Every  School  and  Every  Home* 

LETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated  in  this  valuable  work  for 
the  first  time  d.^  a  (subject  of  grave  educational^  buMness  and 
social  importance^  as  both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplish menl.  No 
other  subject  so  universally  importnnt  has  been  so  much  neglected  m 
education,  and  tio  other  offers  «o  much  room  for  instruction  and  im- 
provement. 

OBJECT-— To  present  the  forms,  ipirit  and  laws  of  Letter- 
writing  in  a  tangible  and  logical  treatise,  easy  to  comprehend  and  to 
master  ■  to  teach  the  first  useful  step  in  original  composition  and  lit- 
erature to  students^  and  to  afford  all,  who  have  or  seek  position  or 
culture,  important  information  upon  elegant  forms  and  good  usage ^ 
much  of  which  has  been  heretofore  unwritten  and  vinpublished* 

PLAN —PAST  I— Chap  I.  Ctassification.  IT.  Structure.  HI. 
Rhetoric ;  and  IV.  Literature  and  Letters.  Discussion  of  each  head 
followed  by  m or? els,  exercises  and  extracts. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. Social^  business,  scholastic  and  official  matter — very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book^has  all  been  gntheretl  from 
the  hiche^-t  nriijinal  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 

IMPORTANCE. — Let ter~w riling  asa  means  of  poMte,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  ggg 
out  of  every  i  ,QOO  who  can  writ e/write  letters,  or  in  very  many  instances 
poor  apoloj^es  for  letters.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot 
write  sind  punctunte  a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly » 

COMMENDATIOW. — The  plan  and  development  of  "  How 
to  Write  Letters "  is  warmly  praised  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men^  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


AirOTBIS  MSTT  AMD  UDOBTAtlT  SSTABrOSS. 


LLOYD'S  "LITERATURE  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  Words,  Sentences,  and  Child-Classics. 

This  little  volume  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  friends  of  children.  In  an  excellent 
system  it  presents  words,  interesting  fiicts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  building  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  choicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautiful  culture. 

f^Orders  for  fichools  and  Homes  promptly  filled.  Three  months'  class  use  will  make  it  indispen- 
sable for  little  learners.    Please  send  orders  early.    Board,  50  cts.;  Cloth,  75  cts. 


THE  BUST  FOB  SCHOOIiS  ANB  THE  MOST  PBACTIOAI.  FOB  BUSINESS. 


Biooks's  UnriYftled  Serira  of  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  and  OMmetrj. 


They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, and  in  part  by  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stodd  the  test  triumphantly  In  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and  thou- 
sands of  country  schools.  Certain  success  in  impartinjg  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  tise  of 
Brooks^s  Normal  Series.  Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.  Primary,  a5C.  Elementary,  50c.  New  Mental,  38c. 
Written,  95c.;  Algebra,  #1.25;  Geometry,  ^1.35.  — ^.^-— -— ^— 

RAVB'S  NORHAL  SPELLERS,  SOe.    40e.         FEWSMITH'S  GRAMMARS,  45e.    65e. 
SH£PPARD*S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  COHSTITI7TIOH,  75e.    #1.25. 

iQrillustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SCWEH,  POTTS  ae  CO.,  630  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PBICES. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Spellers,  Eclectic  erles  of  GeographieSi  Hepburn's  Rheteric. 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship*  Pinneo's  Compositiont 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.  .History,  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  SerieSt  Norton's  Physics. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Duffet's  French  Method.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U-  S.,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  to  any  address. 


PAYNFS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintendence  ;  Grading ; 
Arranging  Courses  of  Study ;  Preparation  and  Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports ; 
Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.     i2rao.,  216  pp.     PrlOO  81.25. 

TAis  is  the  first  and  only  work  e^er  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  invaluable  to  Boards 
of  Education,  Superintendents ,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  textbookfor  Students  and  Nor- 
mal and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Priees :  Betaily  80  cts. ;  IntFodnctlon  and  Sample  Copy.  22  cts. ;  Exehange,  16  eta. 

"  //  hits  the  mark  exactly.     In  our  opinion  it  has  no  equate — Sup'T  Roberts,  Rochester,  Minn, 

"  The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  *  lead/  *'— Sup't  Walker,  Lima,  O. 

"  The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  Hitherto  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." — G.  M.  Colvin,  SupU  Pendleton 
Co,,  Ky, 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  'one  thing  needful*  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem." — A;  K.  Wray,  Suft 
Barton  Co.,  Ky, 

'*  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language." — Sup't  Tarbell,  £ast  Saginaw,  Mch. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  is  graded  and 
systematic  work." — ^Jno.  M.  McGee,  Sup't  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

"  I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departments." — Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  Agt.  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

*<  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  Tery  little  ones,  and  not 
only  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of  it." — R.  Crawford, 
North  East,  Pa. 

**  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  beginner." — Thos.  B.  Lane,  Sup't  Matthews  Co.,  Va. 

"  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  wav  through." — F.  J.  Ashburn,  IV.  Onion, 
W.  Va. 

"  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  forbegiuners  I  have  seen." — D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Sup't,  Scottsville,  Va. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  in  an  easy 
suid  natural  manner." — J.  A.  Mitchell,  SupU  London,  Tenn. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school-room." — C.  W.  Armstrong, 
SupU  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

**  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  canqot  fail  to  interest, 
while  it  instructs."— Wm.  Algeo,  Ousley's  Gap,  W.  Va. ;  late  Co.  Supt. 

"  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject." — A.  C.  Crouch,  Suft  New- 
burg,  Ind. 

**  Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen." — Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bloomfield 
Academy,  O. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the  teachers  and 
officers." — E.  E.  Garrett,  ComW  Montgomery  Co.,  Ky. 

<*  Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it." 
— W.  J.  Shouf,  Principal  Dubuque,  low. 

WZLSON.  HINKLE  ft;  OO.,  Publislien, 

CIN CUIlf  ATI  Mid  H£W  TOBB. 


ANN  HU  N  €  E  MMNT« 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  QBOBaS  S.  BZLLABD, 


IS  N-o\ivr  RE-A.r>Y. 


IS  NOA?r  RBLA.r>Y. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academ/,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We   claim   unusual   excellence  for  this   book,  and  shall  take   pleasure  in  sending   sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'S^liffllCTIONARIES. 


VJLBNWA,  1873. 


*'ViBincA,  AosTMA,  August  s,  1I73. 
Itgiv«s  tarn  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  roar  inn  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  b  an  honor  well 

JOHN  D.  PHXLBRICK, 
U.  8.  Commraaioner  to  the  Vienna  Bxhibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THS  AUTHORITY  OF 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton;        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


'^TQToroaster's  Quairto  DiotLonHirsr,  Illustrated,  $10. 

UnyEBBALASDOBinOALDIOTIOVABTi   -   t4^  I ELBMEHTABT  DIOTIOIABT,  -  SL16 

AOADBXIO  DIOnONABTi  -         -         3.36    PBDCABT  DIOTIOIABT,  Ii^osntATBD,  0.68 

00MPBEHB58IVBDI0n0]IABT,Ii.LOTTitAT«D.  -  1.80 1  POCKET  DIOnOHABY,      -      -      -      .$1.00,85,75 
Woree«t«r*8  Pocket  Dletlomarj,  lUustrated,  Tuck,  GUt  Edges,  Sl.OO,  Flexlblo,  S8«^  <21oili,  78«, 
Wor««st«r*s  IHetlomMries  are  for  tale  by  booksellers  generally.    School  offioeis  and  teacheis  are  respectAiUy  iaTilad 
to  conespond  with  the  publisheis.    Favorable  terms  given  for  introduction. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  ntAifnajun  stx^ebt,  boston,  mass. 


AGENTS  FOX  ABOVE. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Paw 


FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Most  Comfortable,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects. 


IN  THB  MARKET. 


Handgome, 
Strong, 


Gomfartable, 


NoiselesSt 


Durable, 


The  Be&t;^ 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturers  of  thii  de- 
servedly popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture.  

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Unusual  Bnd  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  this  season.  Don't  par- 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes,  Maps,  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

IIOILSIOR  SCHOOL  FUKKITVRB  MilVFACTURING  COMPiNT, 

..  H^-  HEMPLEMAN,  Superintendent. 

1003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


o:sTtrB£*i>BooF  msm 

(For  Slate-Fencil  Use  in  the  School-Boom.) 


THGSE  Slates  are  fast  supeseding  all  imitations  of  Slates,  even  the  stone  slate  itself, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  use. 
The  advantages  of  these  Slates  over  all  other  imitations  are  of  the  greatest  unpor- 
tance.      They  are  the  only  imitation  of  a  slate  surface  ever  made  that  will  stand  the  ap- 
plication of  water  and  the  usage  to  which  slates  in  schools  are  subjected,  without  the 
surface  being  injured,  besides  being 

Zdgh.t,  IToiseless  and  Durable. 

These  valuable  considerations,  combined  with  the  cheapness^  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
the  slate  that  will  be  in  general  use. in  all  the  schools. 

An  important  fact  should  be  born  in  mind  that  school  furniture  is  often  damaged  in 
the  use  of  the  common  slate,  such  as  denting,  scratching  the  desks,  etc.  In  using  our 
Slate  Tablets  such  a  thing  cannot  occur,  the  corners  being  covered  with  prepared  flock, 
arc  like  velvet  in  finish,  and  perfectly  noiseless. 

We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  these  slates  with  stiff  covers,  bound  in  cloth,  which 
have  given  satisfaction  as  regards  wear  and  use. 

The  PRESENT  STYLE  of  binding  we  have  recently  adopted,  and  reduced  the  price  one- 
half,  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  every  child. 

We  append  a  list  of  sizes  and  prices  of  our  Moisture-Proof  Slates : 

No.  1.  5^  z  8i  inches,  two  markinfir  surfaces,          -          -          -  $  .15 

"    2.  6i  X  8t        "         six         "                  "  -           -           -  .26 

"   3.  6    X  8i       "        two       "                 "                   ...  .20 

**    4.  6    X  Si       "         six         "                  "  ...  .80 

"   6.  et  X  QJ       "        two       "                  *♦                   ...  .26 

"   6.  ei  X  9^       "        six        *•                 «  -          -          .  .40 


^  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  for  introduction  into  schools.     Sample  gopies  will  be  furnished 

(postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  price  marked  against  each  size.    Address, 

AMEKICAN  TABLET  MANTTFACTTJBING  CO., 

No.  29  BRATTLE  STREET.  BOSTON. 


OVER  200,000  HAVE  BEEN  SOI.D. 


Erasable  Spelling  and  Composition  %  Dictation  Exercise  Tablet 

FOR  LBAD  PBNOIL  USE.      Size,  6  by  8  Inches. 


One  side  of  this  tablet  is  arranged  for  the  pupil's  name,  class  No.  and  Date,  ruled  spaces  for  thirty-six 
words,  and  column  for  number  of  errors.  On  the  opposite  side  are  twenty-two  spaces,  ruled  for  Compo- 
sition and  Dictation  Exercises,  making  it  the  most  useful  and  economical  tablet  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
It  will,  if  properly  used,  last  for  years. 

This  Tablet  is  also  coated  with  an  erasable  water-proof  composition,  and  can  be  written  upon  and 
erased  thousands  of  times. 

Sample  copy  mailed  (postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  lo  cents. 

For  introduction  a  liberal  £scount  will  be  made.    Address, 

Aznerloan  Tablet  XAfe  Co., 

29  BRATTLB  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


feACHERS'  Rational  S^oreau. 


•^* 


*^ 


SSPEBIENCED  TBACHBBS  for  scfc>.  U  of  ii:  grirlcs.     Xo  charge  f: 
apc;>-=g  fjr  :cau±er5.     O-  lie  Rcg-.icer  ol^  Applicants  arc  ih-e  r.iipgs  c<^  Bkisr  opcricacrf  U 
bare  beeo  ciscaicd  at  scxne  oc  ibc  besi  iasciriioos  in  the  cc^atry.  aw7  jma^^fJ  kr  puatCisas 

Sca^iLS,  GtAMMAK  SCH  >>L>,  SiaflNAAIIS,  NC'tMAL  SCHO.'LS  and  G^H-i-l'fS. 

SJHOOLOFFICKBS  x=i  others  war.rn^  teachers  f:-r  THSsxMLsiri  or  Sor  »ri^  acjmv,  m 
adv  inLi^c<..2>  to  xp^iT  to  the  ••  B.nvaa.**     Prompt  atiei;t:'-<i  g'.'^n  t^  a*,  ccnrsrcoicace. 

TBACHBBS  desiring  grjod  po?r::?a$  sh-:iM  5«d  for  c=r  AJT'^CAT:of?K  F:-Mi. 

Orca-ors  o-sii2ia:ng  fortber  i^'jrmaiioci,  refcreace,  etc,  wil.  tie  sem  oo  ap^tJi^arSia- 


tkoK 
who 

iH  iod  It 


Aidresy 


TEACHERS'  HATIOHAL  BUBEA1F,  Bmnuhujcg,  Fa. 


BitUr  thu  StMtiUI  Cbeapn  thu  Oalkl 

Scr^r^  language  be:  we  mean  what  we  «»▼.  Ser>i  lo  cetits  '^ir  ^aairte  *w  eaiL  Grre  t!t«»  a  trial, 
an-!  V  rrc  ::e$:re  t~  coctinae  thetr  ase,  whrch  we  dz  hoc  «fcc"rc  we  w.Il  <«e  List  yz^  are  sspc^^ed  by  junr 
own  bo-iise.ler,  or  wiL  make  terms  wuh  t_g  iirect.  Tea  cxr.zs  b  a  *jii'!  rr-ce  t--  rry  S^r  petmarqit  ei- 
exsz^c:a  frooi  liiat  scboot-rocwi  nuisance  an>c  ^rsitf:^  S'.crce  oi  :!.  heaJth.  £c^  .tt^ /^^  .tjivuk/w  ckjmjk  crjjrcms. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  KANE, 

63  &  «S  'WashingtOB  St,  CHICAOO. 


f 


ESTERBROOIC'Ei 


acHQniL  pensIn  '  I  tl 


SCSOOL  BXSTBICT. 


BaiLJ>IIiC  OP 

SERPEFrn?IE  STOJIE 

AND  MARBLB. 

ocizfi  II  ALL  ?ei?s:;l 


▲  F'UXX  OOBPS 


"For  Calakfw  aad  Te 


addrns. 


GBO.  L.  MARIS^  A.  If ^ 


SABLE  TEACHERS. 


West  Ckite,  Fl 


& 


-^ 


vnuLT  zs  TBOxraar  of  zt. 


THE  WORDS  WITHOUT  THE  MUSIC, 

[  IPrnxmrnylv^aalm.  Son^  Coltoction,  ] 
Teachers  say  that  this  edition  is  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  supplies  al  the  songs  and  hymns  at  a 
nominal  price.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  a 
copy  of  the  Song  Collection  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher,  and  a  few  copies  here  and  there  among 
the  pupils,  but  most  of  the  school  supplied  with 
"The  Words"  only.  A  school  can  thus  be  supplied 
at  Ten  Cents,  or  even  less,  per  pupil.  They  are  ordered 
freely  by  Teachers.  Rales — One  copy,  15  cents;  5 
copies  60  cents;  12  copies  $1.10;  100  copies  ^7.50. 
Specimen  copy,  10  cents.  One  copy  of  The  Song 
Collection  and  one  copy  of  "  The  Words"  sent  for  50 
cents.     Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

*'Zt  Goes." 


Orders  for  The  Song  Collection  come  in  steadily. 
Teachers  sending  fur  specimen  copies  are  usually 
heard  from  again.  Among  orders  recently  received 
are  two  from  Wilkes  Barre,  one  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Geyer  for  50  copies  with  the  Music,  and  235  copies 
of  The  Words;  another  from  Mr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  of 
the  W'llkes-Barre  High  School,  for  80  copies  with 
the  Music  and  180  copies  of  The  Words.  Special  rales 
made  for  introductiun  when  a  large  number  is  needed. 

From  Prof.  Karl  Merz, 

Editor  Braioard's  Musical  Monthly,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  Pennsylvania  Song 
Collection,  and,  upon  examination,  find  it  it  to  be  a 
very  excellent  book,  in  fact  the  best  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen.  The  introduction  of  reading  matter,  on 
the  subject  of  music,  is  a  very  wise  arrangement,  in 
itself  calculated  to  give  children  some  definite  and 
correct  views  of  the  divine  art.  The  book  cannot 
fail  to  do  good. 

From  John  J.  Anderson, 

Author  of  Historical  Series  and  Historical  Readers. 
The  hymns  and  tunes  that  have  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  7'Ac  Penttsyhania  School  yournai, 
and  are  now  collected  in  book-form,  have  been  a 
great  delight  tu  me  and  my  family,  riiere  is  heart 
in  every  one  of  them.  The  editor,  in  selecting  them, 
manifested  not  only  correct  taste  and  excellent  judf;- 
ment,  but  good  will  to  all  the  men  and  women  of 
Pennsylvania,  especially  of  the  teaching  fraternity. 
If,  however,  instead  of  calling  his  book  **The  Penn- 
sylvania Song  Collection,'*  he  had  given  it  the  title 
of  The  N.itional  Colleciion,  or  The  People's  Collec- 
tion, or  The  Teachers'  Collection,  we,  of  New  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  have  ordered  the 
book  for  our  schools,  our  institutes,  and  our  homes, 
in  such  numbers  and  with  such  rapidity  as  would 
have  astonished  our  Keystone  neighbors.  As  it  is, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  compelled  to  do  that  ver}'  thing, 
the  book  having  no  compeer  in  the  niche  it  fill  so  well . 


*- 


From  Co.  Supt.  A.  Rambo. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  The  Pennsylvania  Song 
Collection,  and  wish  it  could  be  well  and  properly 
u-ved  in  every  school  in  our  good  old  Keystone  Stale. 
I  trust  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  musicshall 
be  one  of  the  required  studies  in  every  school  of  the 
country.  |  Montgomery  co,"] 

From  Co.  Supt.  W.  H.  Cooke. 

The  Song  Collection  seems,  in  all  respects,  well 
prepared.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  it  a 
wide  circulation.  [FayetteJ\ 

From  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  The  Pennsylvania  Song 
Colleqtion  placed  in  the  hands  of  e\'ery  pupil  in  our 
schools.  [Lock  Navcttj  Pa."] 

New  York  School  Bulletin. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  publications  for  the  quality  and 
size  we  have  ever  seen. 

From  B.  D.  Danner,  Esq. 

I  have  introduced  The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collec- 
tion into  my  school,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it. 
The  highcAt  compliment  I  can  pay  to  it  is  that  all  of 
my  seventy  pupils,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
are  delighted  with  the  book.  It  contains  just  such 
music  as  our  schools  want.  True,  many  of  the  songs 
are  old ;  but  then  they  are  of  the  kind  that  grow 
more  precious  as  they  grow  older — words  and  melo- 
dies that  "  once  admitted  into  the  soul,  become  a 
sort  of  spirit  that  never  dies."  Church-going  people 
love  those  tunes  best  that  have  come  down  through 
the  ages — sung,  as  they  have  been,  by  worshipers 
long  since  passed  away.  There  are  many  church 
tunes  of  which  we  never  grow  tired.  So  it  should 
be  with  school  music.  There  should  be  at  least  some 
songs  that  are  dearer  to  us  because  our  parents  sang 
them  when  they  were  children,  and  which  will  be 
treasures  of  melody  to  those  who  shall  go  to  school 
long  after  the  voices  that  sing  them  now  are  silent. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  collection  of  songs  and 
hymns  that  you  have  made,  for  I  believe  it  will  do 
much  (o  produce  a  literature  of  school  music  that  will 
last.  [ManAeimf  Lane,  co.^  Dec.  20. '\ 
The  Normal  Monthly. 

The  Pennsylvania  Song  Collection  :  Under  the 
above  title,  Mr.  J,  P.  McCa.skey,  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Penna.  School  Journal^  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  excellent  songs  and  hymns.  The  work 
embraces  popular  pieces  by  English,  German,  Amer- 
ican, and  other  composers.  Among  th'  m  we  find,  O 
Come,  Ct)me  Away,  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  Rain 
on  the  Roof,  Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  The  Harp 
that  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls,  Kaiy's  Letter,  with 
many  others.  The  pages  of  the  **  Song.  Collection" 
are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  The  School  yournal, 
and  each  page  is  complete  in  itself — a  great  conveni- 
ence. A  peculiar  and  attractive  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  reading  matter,  mostly  on  musical  subjects, 
used  to  fill  out  each  page.  The  compiler  deserves 
credit  for  placing  in  an  available  form,  this  collection 
of  music  ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  to 
our  readers. — Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte. 


-* 


Should  be  in  Every  Sohool-Hoo; 


•MITCHELL'S- 


EXOELLING  ALL  OTHBRS  IN 


I' -SMALL  SERIES. 


COMPRISING 


L  The  Bexnispheres, size,  24  x  28  in. 

2.  north  Ameriea, «  24  x  28  in. 

3^  Tht  United  SUte^  .  .'^.'•.  .  "  28x48in. 


1  Sontli  America. size,  24  x  28  in. 

5.  Europe, «  24  x  28  in. 

6.  Asia "  24  X  28  in. 


7.  AMea, size,  24  x  28  in. 

WITH  NAMBS.  ON  HOU1.BHS. 

ONLY  TEN  DOLLARS  A  SET. 
A  Key  gratis  with  each  set.  The  lowest  priced  Wall  Mai>s  published 


IL-LARGE  SERIES. 

COMPRISING 


1.  The  BemiBpherei, size,  50  x  63  in. 

2.  north  America, "   55  x  63  in. 

3.  The  United  States «  49  x  74  in. 


i  Sonth  America, size,  52  x  63  in. 

5.  Europe, "   50  x  63  in. 

6.  Asia, "   55  X  63  in. 


7.  Africa, size,  54  X  63  in. 

'WZTHOITT  NAMES.  ON  HOUJERB. 

ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET. 
A  Key  gratis  with  each  set. 


723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS  OF  MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 


FZSST  XrOBlCAL  SCSOOL  DZSTBZCT. 


BUILDING  OF 

SERPENTINE  STONE 
AND  MARBLE.      ( 


eevLEiE  n  au  respbcb.  -llw|i?!  ;.'B  ii|;''  ^ « 


A  FTTZ^  CORPS 

fer  ABLE  TEACHERS. 


TT^est  0]iester  State  ^orxxxal  So]&ooL 

■  For  CaUlogne  and  Tenns,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  THE 


rid? 


S^«*' 


■^^^ 


NEW  YORK. 


«5^o 


T08BPH  F.  KNAPP,  <>^  ^  *:^^ 

President. 


JOHN  R.  HBQBMAN, 
Vice-President. 


^^^•^v. 


LIFE  iirsirfl4ar£-^  ^^^^. 


9t$®sa:iifwmr9 


NEW  YORK, 


ROBT.  A.  QRANNIS8, 
Secretary  H 

WM.  P.  STEWART, 

Actuaiy. 


General  Agent  and  Attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Genl 
Hon. 
Hon 


iohnF. 
.  P.  W 
1^.  D.  i 


Haitranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
ckershara,  LL.  D..  Harrisburg  ~ 
Stauffer,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  Cii 


Wickersham,  LL.  D..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
.  -).  Suuffer,  Mayor  of  Lancaster  City,  P 
Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  State  Normal  School,  Millereville,  Pa 


Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  City  Supl.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

'esse  Newlin,  County  Supt.,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 
.  W.  Hiighcs,  County  Supt.,  Bedford  county.  Pa. 

_  rof  B.  F.  Shaub.  County  Supt.,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Pershing,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa. 


,  Pa. 


JJght— Durable. 


Silicate  Book  Slates 

rOB  8LATI  OB  LZAfi  PIKCZL, 
Adopted  and  extensively  USED 
for  the  lass  Six  Years  bv  the 

Boards  of  Education 

of  N«>w  York,  PhlliMlelphlaand 

many  Cities.  Towns  and  NchoolH. 

Leading    Book  Stores  and    Siat'oners 
keepthem.  (Stafiie.) 

N.  Y.  i^lllCAte  Book  Slate  «'o., 

191  Fulton  St.,  cor.  Church. 
3-xa]  CatalogHt/rM,  Sam/tt toTiKl^tt. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  VALLEV 

STATS  irOBlIALSCEOOL 

Designed  especially  for  the  training  of  professional 
teachers,  but  affords  excellent  advantages  to  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  either  for  college  or  business. 

TKR3V1S  MOI>KRATB3. 

Spring  Session  Commences  April  3d. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address, 

Rev.  I.  N.  HAYS, Principal, 

3-3  Slilppeiuibarir*  P»« 


QISTiniE'PIiOOF 

(For  Slate-Fencil  Use  in  the  School-Boom.) 


THESE  Slates  are  fast  supeseding  all  imitations  of  Slates,  even  the  stone  slate  itself, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  use. 
The  advantages  of  these  Slates  over  all  other  imitations  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.    They  are  the  only  imitation  of  a  slate  surface  ever  made  that  will  stand  the  ap- 
plication of  water  and  the  usage  to  which  slates  in  schools  are  subjected,  without  the 
surface  being  injured,  besides  being 

Zilgh.t,  IToiseless  and  Durabla. 

These  valuable  considerations,  combined  with  the  cheapness^  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
the  slate  that  will  be  in  general  use  in  all  the  schools. 

An  important  fact  should  be  born  in  mind  that  school  furniture  is  often  damaged  in 
the  use  of  the  common  slate,  such  as  denting,  scratching  the  desks,  etc.  In  using  our 
Slate  Tablets  such  a  thing  cannot  occur,  the  corners  being  covered  with  prepared  flock, 
are  like  velvet  in  finish,  and  perfectly  noiseless. 

We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  these  slates  with  stiff  covers,  bound  in  cloth,  which 
have  given  satisfaction  as  regards  wear  and  use. 

The  PRESENT  STYLE  of  binding  we  have  recently  adopted,  and  reduced  the  price  one- 
half,  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  every  child. 

We  append  a  list  of  sizes  and  prices  of  our  Moisture-Proof  Slates : 

No.  1.    Q\  X  8}  inoheSi  two  markinfir  surfaces,  -  -  -      $  .16 


2.  6i  z  8^ 

3.  6    z  8| 

4.  6  z  81 
6.  6i  z  0} 
6.  6i  z  9^ 


siz  "  "  -          -          -  .26 

two  «  "                   -           -  -        .20 

siz  "  "  ...  .80 

two  "  "                   -           .  -         i26 

siz  "  "  ...  .40 


ft^A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  for  introduction  into  schools.     Sample  copies  will  be  furnished 
(postage  paid)  on' receipt  of  the  price  marked  against  each  size.     Address, 

AMERICAN  TABLET  MANTTFACTTJBING  CO., 

No.  29  BRATTLE  STREET.  BOSTON. 


OVER   200,000   HJLVE  BEEN  SOI.D. 


Erasable  Spelling  and  Composition  %  Dictation  Exercise  Tablet 

FOB  LEAD  PENCIL  USE.      Size,  6  by  8  Inohee. 


One  side  of  this  tablet  is  arranged  for  the  pupil's  name,  class  No.  and  Date^'ruled  spaces  for  thirty-six 
words,  and  column  for  number  of  errors.  On  the  opposite  side  are  twenty-two  spaces,  ruled  for  G>mpo- 
sition  and  Dictation  Exercises,  making  it  the  most  useful  and  economical  tablet  for  the  purpose  ever  made. 
It  will,  if  properly  used,  last  for  years. 

This  Tablet  is  also  coated  with  an  erasable  water-proof  composition,  and  can  be  written  upon  tad 
erased  thousands  of  times. 

Sample  copy  mailed  (postage  paid)  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  lo  cents. 

For  introduction  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made.    Address, 

Aaaaerioan  Tablet  SCfe  Co., 

aO  BBATTLB  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASa 


SajfD  wm  iALvarmtrMs  ^MgcMifrirm  C^trMZOGvm, 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  tlie  Most  ComfortaUe,  DnraUe,  and,  in  all  Respects, 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  DESK 


IN  THB  MXRKKT- 


Strong, 


Bomfortable,    ,r    /V 1  Uli         ^ 


NdselegSy 


Durable, 


TheBesi;. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  arc  invited  to  oornspond  ^nth  the  nuunt&ctann  of  thii  d«. 
serredly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  tent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  par- 
diaae  of  fomitore. 

GOOD  AOENTB  WASTED.  ^ 

Vmtsua/ Kod  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  thin  season.  Don't  par> 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes.  M»ts.  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Excelsior  Sehool^Furniture  Manufaeturing  Company, 

A.  "W.  ggagPTiTTiMATT,  Supt, 

ITo.  1003  Aroli  Streot,  FUlaMphi*. 


ANNOUNCISMMNT* 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  QSOSaS  S.  BZLLABD, 


IS  NO^W-  REAI>Y. 


IS  NO^W  RBLAJ3Y. 


This  book  completer  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.^Y. 

We  claim   unusual   excellence  for  this   book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


0RCESTER's4i 


ICTIONARIES. 


Mtgivtsi 


VISiriTA,  1873. 


"VlBNNA,  AUSTMA,  Aoglltt  S,  xWfy, 

i  freat  pleasure  to  report  that-ihe 


M^dnlofM^nt 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  th«  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 
dcsenred.'* 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition* 


"WORCESTER," 


THE  AUTHORITY   OF 


Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Mftrsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Felton,        Hopkina, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


'^TQToroester's  Quarto  Diotionnirsr,  Illustrated,  $10. 


mnVBBBAL  AKD  OBITIOAL  DIOTIOSABT,    -    UJSH  \  ELEMEVTABT  DIOnONABT, 

AOADBMIO  DIOTIOSABTi  -  -         2.25    PRIMARY  DICTIONARY,  Iixostiiatbd,         -  wn 

001CPBEHBH8IVEDI0T10NARY,Ii.i.osTi»AT«D,  -  1.80  I  POCKET  DICTIONARY,      -      -       -       -    $1.00, 88,18 

Wore«fit«r*s  Pocket  Dictionary,  Illustrated,  Tuck,  Gilt  Edges,  fl.OO,  Flexible,  S5e^  €loili«  W*  ^ 

Woreeeter*s  Dictionaries  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.    School  officer*  and  teachen  are  reipecifiilly  iBiili' 

to  co*VMpond  with  the  pubUBhen.    Favorable  terms  given  for  introduction. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHAITKLIN  STHEET,  BOSTON.  MA88 


AGENTS  FOX  ASOVS, 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  SL,  Philadelphiai  Pa. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PBICES> 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Spellers,  Eclectic  Series  of  GeographleSt  Hepburn's  Rheteric* 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship>  Pinneo's  Composition* 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.  S.  History*  Evans's  Geometryt 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series*  Norton's  Physics* 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Duffet's  French  Method*  Brown's  Physiology* 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons*  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U-  S.*  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Harve/s  English  Grammars,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Thalhelmer's  Histories. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  to  any  address. 


PAYNES  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintendence  ;  Grading ; 
Arranging  Courses  of  Study ;  Preparation  and  Use  of  Blanks,  Records  and  Reports ; 
Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.     i2mo.,  216  pp.      PriOO  $1.26, 

Tkis  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  fniblished  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision,  It  is  invaluable  to  Boards 
of  Education,  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text-book  for  Students  and  Nor- 
maJ  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Priees  t  Betail)  80  ets. ;  Introdnction  and  Sample  Copy.  22  ets. ;  Exehange,  15  ot8« 

"  //  hits  the  mark  exactly.     In  our  opinion  it  has  no  efual,**-^SuF'T  Roberts,  /Rochester,  Minn, 

"  The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  *  lead.'  "—Sup't  Walker,  Lima,  O. 

"  The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  Hitherto  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children." — G.  M.  CoLViN,  Sup't  Pendleton 
Co,,  Kyi 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  «one  thing  needful'  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem."— A.  K.  Wray,  Suft 
Barton  Co,,  Ay, 

**  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language."— Sup'T  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

**  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  is  graded  and 
systematic  work."— Jno.  M.  McGee,  Suft  Brown  Co.,  Ind, 

"  I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departments." — Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  Agt,  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

"  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones,  and  not 
only  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of  it." — R.  Crawford, 
North  East,  Pa. 

**  An  admirable  little  book,  and  iLs  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  beginner."— Thos.  B.  Lane,  Sup't  Matthews  Co.,  Va. 

*•  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through." — F.  J.  Ashburn,  W.  Union, 

"  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen." — D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  SupU,  ScottsvilU,  Va. 

**  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner." — J.  A.  Mitchell,  Sup*t  London,  Tenn. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thmg  needful  in  the  school-room." — C.  W.  Armstrong, 
Suft  Warwuk  Co.,  Ind. 

"  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
while  it  instructs."— Wm.  Algeo,  Ouslefs  Gap,  W.  Va.  ;  late  Co.  Supt. 

"  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject." — A.  C.  Crouch,  SupU  New- 
burg,  Ind. 

"  Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen." — Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bloomfield 
Academy,  O. 

"  1  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the  teachers  and 
officers."— E.  E.  Garrett,  Com'r  Montgomery  Co.,  Ky. 

"  Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it." 
— W.  J.  Shoup,  Principal  Dubuque,  low. 

WILSOir,  HINKLE  6c  CO.,  Pnbllsbers, 
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LETTEB3.  SB 


BUSINESS  [LETTERS]  OFFICIAL 


LETTE&8.  SB 


"BowtoWriULvtUn." 

By  J. 'WZZ^US  W£8TZ<AKS,  AJmC^ 

Pr^Mtor  <ff  EngUtk  IMtraiurt,  State  NormuU  Sek^,  IStr 
UrtvilU  Ptmta. 


Cloth,  $z.oo  ;  Extra  Qilt,  $1.90. 


For  School  and  Privato  Refarence. 


u 


IN  THREE  PARTS: 

I.  Letters,  Notes.  Cards. 
II.  Orthography,  Punctuation. 
III.  Titles,  Forms  of  Official  Address, 
Phrases,  Abbreviations,  Postal  In- 
formation and  Business  Papers. 


BTow  to  Write  liettem; 

For  Teachers  and  Professors. 
For  Parents  and  Friends. 
For  Pupils  and  Children. 
For  Homes  and  Schools. 


BTow  to  Write  Ijettemt 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

For  Clergymen  and  Doctors. 

For  Lawyers  and  Tudees. 

For  Statesmen  and  Omcers. 

For  Busine&s  Correspondents. 

For  all  who  write  ana  have  refined  taste. 


ETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated  in  this 
valuable  work  for  the  first  time  as  a  subject  of 
grave  educational,  business  and  social  importance;  as 
both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment.  No  other 
subject  so  universally  important  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  education,  and  no  other  offers  so  much 
room  for  instruction  and  improvement. 

OBJECT. — To  present  the  forms,  spirit  and  laws 
of  Letter-writing  in  a  tangible  and  logical  treatise, 
easy  to  comprehend  and  to  master ;  to  teach  the  6nt 
useful  step  in  original  composition  and  literature  to 
students ;  and  to  afford  all,  who  have  or  seek  position 
or  culture,  important  information  upon  elegant  forms 
and  good  usage,  much  of  which  has  been  heretofore 
unwritten  and  unpublished. 

PLAN— Chap  I.  The  Classification  of  Letters. 
II.  The  Structure  of  Letters.  III.  The  Rhetoric 
of  Letters.  IV.  The  Literature  of  Letters.  In  the 
Chapter  on  the  Structure,  each  part  of  a  letter  is  treated  in  a  section 
stating  its  nature,  position,  arrangement,  conventionalities  and  pnnctn- 
tion,  and  is  followed  by  models  and  practice  exercises. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. Social,  business,  scholastic  and  official  matter — very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book — has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  highest  original  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 
IMPORTANCE. — LeW- writing  as  a  means  of  polite,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  999 
out  of  every  1,000  who  can  write,  write  letters,  or  in  very  many  instances 
poor  apologies  for  letters.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot 
write  and  punctuate  a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly. 

COMMENDATION.— The  plan  and  development  of  «  How 
to  Write  Letters''  is  warmly  praised  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

ANOTHER  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S  "UTERATURE  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  "Words,  Sentences,  and  Child-Classics. 

This  little  volume  cannot  &il  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  friends  of  children.  In  an  exodlest 
system  it  presents  words,  interesting  facts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  building  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  choicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautiAil  culture. 

pr~Orders  for  flehoola  and  Homes  pFompSly  filled.  Three  months'  claas  use  will  makit  It  iadispea- 
sable  for  Uttle  learners.    Please  send  orders  early.    Board,  50  cts.;  Cloth,  75  cts. 

THB  BBST  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  THB  MOST  PBACTIOAL  FOR  BXTSINISSS. 

Brooks's  Vnri?aled  Seriss  of  Arithmetlosi  Algebnii  and  (homitiy. 

They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dels* 
ware,  and  in  part  by  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stood  the  test  triumphantly  in  hundreds  of  cities  aiKl  towns,  and  thoa- 
sands  vf  country  schools.  Certain  success  in  imparting  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  use o( 
Brooks's  Normal  Series.  Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.  Primary,  asc  Elementary,  50c.  Mew  Mental,  380. 
Written,  95c.;  Algebra,  jli.as;  Geometry,  $1.95, 


BAVB'S  NORHAL  SPEI.I.EBS,  SOe.    40e.         FEWSIOTBI'S  GBAMMAmS,  404. 
BHJBPPARD'B  FIBST  BOOK  OF  THE  COHSTITVTIOlf ,  75e«    #1.86. 

^Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SCWEH,  POTTS  ae  ^C,  630  Market  idt ,  i^iUadelphia. 


jEU&HtFtn  BOOKS  "L  Sf BCTG  TERM. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  theni  before  organiadng  New  Clasees. 

Miss  Youmans'  excellent  works  on 
Botany  are  already  too  well  known  to 
need  any  new  praise.  They  have  at- 
tained an  unprecedented  popularity  where- 
ever  they  have  been  used,  and  have  de- 
monstrated unequivocally  the  superiority 
of  the  observational  plan  of  study,  as 
first  introduced  and  successfully  devel- 
oped in  these  books.  They  are  com- 
mended in  unqualified  terms  by  the  best 
educators  in  the  country. 


Youmans'  First  Book  of  Botany. 

Price,  $1.00. 


Youmans'  Second  Book  of  Botany. 

Price,  $1.50. 


Henslow's  Botanical  Charts. 

Price  per  set,  with  Key,  $18. 


ACORSS'S  7XRST  BOOS  07  ZOOZiOG7. 

By  Prof.  Edward  a  Morse,  Ph.  D.     Price,  $1.26. 

Oliarmi&g  Book  on  ITatwal  Sistory.  Three  S&itions  alrea&y  solA. 
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"  I  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  getting  up." — From  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 

"Morse's  *  First  Book  of  Zoology*  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I  have 
yet  seen." — From  Ptof.  Samuel  Aughey,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

"  Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."— From  Supt.  U.  T.  Curran,  Sandusky,  O. 

"  Admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  young  in  the  study."— Portland  {Me.)  Transcript. 

"  Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats." — Boston  Daily  Globe.*' 

"  Tells  what  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the  habits  of 
animals." — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 

"  No  better  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  zodlogy  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings." — New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  Octobers,  187s -  .         .      •      n 

"  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thoughtfulness  and  habits  of  investigation. 
— From  IVilliam  M.  Jackson,  Friend^  Academy,  Richmond,  Ind. 

**  Have  ordered  enough  for  all  my  classes  in  the  subject — one  hundred." — From  Hon,  E.  A.  Apgar, 
State  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey, 

"  Its  Author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  a  key  to  the  best  method  of  instructing 
children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly." — Chicago  Tribune,  September  18,  187s 

"  It  is  a  gem  of  a  hoo\i,"—From  fVm.  L.  Balentine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Mahony  City,  Pa, 

"It  is  the  only  good  book  for  beginning  classes.  It  is  magnificent." — From  J.  M.  Mansfield,  Prof, 
of  Natural  Science,  aud  Vice  President  Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

"  Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  earliest  possible  dale."— From  H,  B.  Furniss,  Supt.  0/ Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Tijin,  Ohio. 

"  So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active-minded 
youth."— From  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"  It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners. "--Z>r;  J,  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

"  Would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  W'—From  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst,  Dayton  O, 

"  This  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immensely  liked  by  young  people." — American 
Naturalist,  Salem. 

"  Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching — ^ncver  for- 
mally didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  inviting  further  research,  with  practically  endless  treasures  to 
display." — From  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in  Pod  and  Gun,  October  23,  187 j. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think." — Am.  Agriculturist, 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  furnishes  by  far  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
zodlogy  that  has  as  yet  been  published  in  this  country." — National  Teacher, 

**  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  charming  volume  in  terms  of  restrained  moderation." — Christian  Register, 

"  Short,  simple,  and  extremely  practical  lessons  in  natural  history,  which  any  child  can  master,  and, 
moreover,  become  interested  in  mastering.  The  pupil  is  plainly  taught  how  to  teach  himself — certainly 
the  most  important  of  any  single  lesson  he  could  learn." — The  Nation. 


Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  or  School 
Officers,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

I>.  AI>I>IL.EXON  A?  CO.,  PaTt>0.,  g49  ft  561  Bpofdwuy,  »ew  York. 


NOTWITHSTANDINQ  THE  MANY  OOMPBTINa  SBRIBS, 

cHEiL's  Hew  HEoaiuiPHBs 


MAINTAIN  THEIR  REPUTATION  OF  BEING 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE,  ACCURATE  AND  COMPLETE. 


TIm  SeriM  OomprisM— For  Public  Soliools: 

Retail  Pnce. 

/.  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, $0  80 

11.  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  m»,*»»,Of^)       •  180 

III.  NEW  PHiSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 188 

Note.— -The  atjove  books  make  a  complete,  practical  and  elegant  series  for  Public  Schools;  suf- 
ficiently full  in  details ;  well  adapted  to  the  various  grades  in  the  city  or  country ;  containing  beautiful 
maps,  topical  arra.iaement  of  matter,  and  unequaled  in  mechanical  execution.  Please  examine  before 
adopting  Geograpoies. 


THS 


NEW  AMERICAN  SERIES 

Of  KXADSB.S  emd  SPBTiTiBKS. 


Liirgsr,  CMJva^ssr,  SMsr, 


Retafl  Price. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIRST  READER,       -  -         -         20  ets. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SECOND  READER.  -         -         -    30  " 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  THIRD  READER,      -  -         -         50  " 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FOURTH  READER,  -         -         -    60  " 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FIFTH  READER,      -  -         -         90  " 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SPELLER,  -         -         -20" 
THE  NEW  AMERICAN  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER,  -        -         30" 

Note. — These  Readers  are  arranged  upon  the  combined  system  of  Phonic  Analysis  and  the  IVord 
Method^  supplemented  by  Object-teaching.  Clear  and  full  instructions  to  teachers  are  given.  They  are  de- 
void of  superfluous  matter,  perfect  in  gradation,  printed  with  large  type,  and  embellished  with  over  joo 
engravings ;  the  binding  is  strong,  and  prices  lower  than  any  other  series. 

The  Spellers  are  on  the  topic  plan. 


The  new  idea  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  expense  of  Readers, 
thereby  placing  in  the  hands  of  children  a  practical  text-book,  instead  of  a  costly  com- 
pendium of  literature,  meets  with  universal  commendation  and  support. 


SPECIJkr.  RATES  VQTt  INTRODITCTIOZV. 


Counties,  Towns  and  Districts  can  secure  uniformity  at  slight  expense. 
Correspondence  and  visits  of  all  interested  in  education  respectfully  invited. 

W^  Send  for  Catalogue. 


J.  B.  BVTLSB  &  CO.,  PnbMin,  Fhiladelplua. 


HAYI  YOU  J5IBH  THEM? '^^ 

Hunters  Helps  to  History ; 

on  HISTORICAL  GAUES  WITH  CARDS 


-tlxo 


itovy    of   tlxo   "CJxi.ltecSI   iBlt«i»tofli« 


FIVE  SDITIONS  HAYi:BEEN  PUBLISHED. 

They  have  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Unioq,  and  every  Territoiy  except  Alaska. 

Thousands    of  teachers  have  testified  to  the  benefits  they 
haye  received  from  them.        * 

The  children  are  delighted  with  theniy  and  are  thus  induced  to  ittidy  History  with  new  zeaL 

rprTT?  IVrnniVr  TTOTTP  winch  often  hangs  heavily  upon  both  tenchet 
X  nXj  liUUii  ,  XIW  USX  and  pupils  is  passed  pleasantly  and  profitably 
in  pln^'ing  the  Historical  Games,  and'searchmg  the  books  lor  the  events  suggested 
on  the  cards.  .^_««_«^««_ 

Can  they  be  used  profitaMy  in  the  S!cliool  Eccm? 

They  certainly,  can.     Many  of  the  games  are  only  varieties  in  the  toptcav  method  of 

recitation.    This*  varietv  censtitiites  tlie  game.'  Keeps  uji  tlie  intere}>t,'>jive8  pn-ater  freedom 

of  s|>eeuh  and  rcachejt  more  pleasantly  thebamc  end  lliat  is  attained  by  the  ordinary  recitation. 

Thrre  are  twenty  'games.    Not  diffiauU  to  learn.     They  impress  historical  events  and 

dates  upon  the  mind. 

What  do  those'  say  that  have  used  them  ?    Here  It  h, 

TEACHERS. 
They  act  Uke  a  charm  with  my  history  class." 
*They  reduce  history  to  a  system." 
"I  use  them  in  my  history  class  with  good  results." 
.  "They  enabled  me  to  get  100  per  cent,  in  history 
vrheu  I  was  examined.** 

"I  can't  afford  to  be  without  them  while  I  teach 
history." 

PAREl^TS. 
"Tliat  is  what  1  call  profitable  amusement." 
"I  always  had  the  different  wars  mixed  up  in  my 
mind,  bat  ibis  brings  them  out  right. 
•*I  never  before  could  Hemember  dates." 


CHILDREN. 

"They  are  twenty  times  as  good  as  Authors'  Cards, 
for  we  caiLplay  tlialgame  and  nineteen  others." 

"I  have  learned  more  hLstory  from  these  Cards  in 
three  evenings  than  in  a  mouth's  reading." 


THE  PRESS, 

We  arc  certain  that  people  arc  not  generally  aware 
of  the  amusement  and  inatnictlon  to  be  found  in 
games  with  lllslnrieCardH.  ebe  the  preycnt  edition 
would  be  exhausted  in  n  motiih.— Pkru  Rkpubucan. 

A  capital  ?ei  of  Ilfstorical  Cards— twenty  games  In 
one— ct  ira  bi  n  1  ng  Insiruciiou  aud  amusement.— Mich* 
IGAN  Teach EK. 

No  one  who  has  to  do  with  children  can  invest 
seventy-Hve  ecntj*  in  any  belter  wny  for  amusement 
than  in  purchiibing  a  set  of  these  cards.— N.  Y.  Edu- 
cational Joi'ltNAL. 

They  seem  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.— 

NaTIONAI..  1 EACHER. 

They  are  an   ingenious  method  of  combiDing 
plea>ureand  J<tudy.— Lnwana  school  Jovrnal. 
•    Tlie  mosit  valuable  cards  I  have  met  with  are  the 
"Helps  to  Uibtbry."— Lansi.nu'  (^Mkiijgan;  Republi- 
can. 

Also»  favorably  noticed  by  the  Pennsylvania  School . 
Journal,  Little  Ohief,  Work  it  Play,  and  many  other?. 


Where  can  they  le  had?  . 

A  box  containing  a  full  set  (60)  of  the  Cards,  with  directions  for  playing  all  the 
games,  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  70  cents. 

A«r«..     D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

Bloomington,  Monroe  County.  Ind. 


«^  &«•  tilhw  MdP  nf  Mala  aht^mf^m 


keepihem.  iStapU.) 

51.  Y.  SlIlcAte  Book  SlAte  <'o., 

191  Fulton  St. ,  cor.  Church. 
3-X3]  Catal^gut/ftt.  SampU  to^wltnt. 


Spring  Session  Commences  April  3d. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address, 

Rev.  I.  N.  HAYS, Principal, 

3-1  01ilppeiiBbiirir»  Pi 
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Priinary  Arithmetic  and  InventiYG  Drawiilg 

For  tfie  uso  of  Pjimacy  and^  Intermediate  Schools,  KkidergwrteiM  and  Families. 

BY  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

VonniAf  Superintendent  Public  Schook,  Prinoeton.  In<l. 

^^Sesing  is  BelieYlngr'^ 

They  Show  to  the  Eye  of  the  Child  that  Every  HUNDBEB  is 
made  up  «f  TEX  TENS,  and  every  TEN  of  TEN  UNITS ! 


l«flf«U*««'W*«f'^f*W«t«*%«#*%«H.««««n^*%«M,i*|j*«»«>%,M»|*u 


This  is  not  a  New  Book,  but  n'SET  OF  OBJECTS,  with  suggestions  as  to  their 
use,  for  illustrating  Notation  and  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction, llultiplication 
and  Division;  also^  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  and  Percentage. 

The  same  objects  may  be  used  to  make  n*umerous  forms,  some  of  which  are 
given  in  the  book  of  directions.  These  may  constitute  Drawing  Lessons,  and  will 
stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  the  children,  and  furnish  valuable  employment 
for  all  primary  classes,  whether  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 

^j-^^Tkey  are  «ft  Light  that  fifty  children  can  vjte  them  on  their  Desks  without 
making  a  nohte  thai  would  disturb  a  dass  when  reeiling, 

A  set  consists  of  1,115  little  round  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  match,  but 
twice  as  long,  and  123  small  rubber  rings.  The  sticks  are  arranged  in  packages 
of  tens,  and  the  tens  are  arranged  in  packages  of  hundreds. 

Ho  Primary  School  srhonl-d  be  without" them.!- 

A  FULL  SET,  with  directions  for  use,  packed  in  a  box  and  sent  by  mail  for 
ONE  DOLLAR.    One  dozen  boxes,  by  express,  $0.00. 
Address 

D.  EOKLEY  HUNTER, 

Bloomingtbn,  Monroe  County,  Indiana, 

SXB  OTHER  HDlft  IndlAOA  farmer  Print  JndlanftpoUa. 


9^  Send  fir  Cafaiogue. 

J.  B,  BUTUB  &  CO.,  FabMni ,  FhUadelpliia. 


FZBST  rOBlCAL  SOSOOL  PZSTBZOT. 


BUILDING  OP 

SERPENTINE  STONE 

AND  MARBLE.      ^^.^.^  ;  | 
OTPLEK  H  ILL  RTSPECTS.   W«;ilK'  ^ '  h  P^    ' 


▲  FXTXiZi  CORPS 

or 

ABLE  TEACHERS. 


TTO^est  Cliester  State  ITormal  SeliooL 

'  For  Catalogue  and  Terms,  address, 

GEO.  L.  MARIS,  A.  M.,  Principal,  West  Chester,   Pa. 


Teadiersl  Recruit 
yorurSealtli,  Replen- 
isli  your  Pocket- 
books  durinir  vaca- 
tion lofy  oryanizizxff 
Couacils  of  the  Fru- 
dezxUal  ZdOacue. 


o5^«^ 


319  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


AddreM, 


"Wamted,  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  Pru- 
dential I«eague  in 
every  toT^m  in 
Pennsylvania. 


— ^S^Co* — 

HON.  S.  B.  DUTGHER, 

PRESIDENT. 


Manager  for  Pennsylvania,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


The  Prudential  League  makes  provision  against  sicknisb  and  accident,  provides  for  dbpindimt  ones  In  case 
of  death,  or  an  sndowm bnt  for  old  age.  Payments  made  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  CounclL  OouncUs 
are  l>elng  formed  rapidly  all  over  the  State.  Organizers  wanted  In  every  county. 


Hon.  J.  P.  WioKnsHAM,  HarrlBburg;  Gen.  J.  F,  Habtbanft,  Governor  of  Penna.;  Hon.  C.  L.  Psbshing,  PottsvlUe,  Pa. 


ZilCht— Dorabla. 


Silicate  Book  Slates 

rOE  8LAT1 OE  LIAS  PIKCIL, 
Adopted  and  extensively  USED 
for  the  lass  Six  Tears  by  the 

Boards  of  Education 

of  Nrw  York,  Philadelphia  and 

many  Cities,  Towns  and  Seh<M»lM. 

Leading    Book  Stores  and   Stationers 
keep  them.  (Sta*U.) 

N.  Y.  SlUeate  B<M»k  81ate  <o., 

T91  Fulton  St.,  cor.  Church. 
3-X3]  Cutalogui/rtt.  Sam^Uto^Wib!kn» 


THE  CUMBERLAND  VALLEV 

STATE  BOBlIALStSOOL 

Designed  esjiecially  for  the  training  of  professional 
teachers,  but  affords  excellent  advantages  to  tbote 
who  wish  to  prepare  either  for  college  or  business. 

Spring  Session  Commences  April  Sd. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address, 

Rev.  I.  N.  HAYS, Principal, 

3-j  01ilpp«iiBbarirff  F** 
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The  man  who  insures  his  own  life  takes  a  risk  that  no  responsible  Company  could  assume 
for  many  times  the  amount  of  the  table -rate  of  premium,  except  by  averaging  losses  amon^T  a 
large  number  of  policy  holders.  The  average  length  of  human  life  is  only  thirty-three  yemiB  ; 
of  five  hundred  persons,  only  six  live  sixty-five  years.  Is  ti^ere  any  certainty  that  yout  success 
in  life  will  enable  you  to  leave  a  patrimony  for  your  family  in  any  other  way  than  by  Life  In- 
surance ?    Is  it  wise  then  to  neglect  so  important  a  matter  as  Insuring  your  Life  ? 

OHARTEBBD  1836. 


-9 


SraSW  SSTGLAXTD 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 


BOSTOIT,  m:-a.bb- 


THB  OLDEST  MUTUAL  LIFE  COMPANY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


▲  Striptlj  Mutual  Company  under  the  famous  ICaSSaollUflettB  ITon-ForftiturO 
XiAWs  which  compels  the  furnishing  of  insurance*  for  every  dollar  paid. 


JAKTTAXnr  1,   1876. 


TOTAIi   AflSEXS: 

$14,899,527.95. 

Surplus  by  Maaaachuaetta  atandard,  4  per  cent., 

$1,587,360.67. 


Present  market  value  of  Securities  owned  by  the  Company 
OTer  Uieir  cost, 

$294,106.62. 


TOTAii  receipts: 

1876. 

PRBMinMS, $2  256,401.42 

IKTEBBST, 864,410.62 

TOTAL, $3,120,004.04 

Surplus  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  standard, 
4%  per  cent. 

$2,692,192.95. 

Cash  paid  members  1875  in  Death  Claims,  Surplus  returned, 
Maturea  Endowments,  etc.,  etc. 

$1,983,964.73. 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  people  insured  in  the  Nrw  England  Mutual  Life  In 
SURANCE  Company  do  not  incur  forfeiture  of  risk,  for  the  laws  under  which  that  Company  is  chartered  d 
not  allow  a  policy  to  run  out  so  long  as  there  is  any  value  to  its  credit.     Look  at  the  results. 

Mr.  P.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  insured  in  the  New  England  Mutual,  under  Policies  Nos.  2387  and 
3397*  ^or  ISfOOO,  January  12th,  1849,  ^''^^  ^^J  ^^\  1851.  ffe  failed  to  pay  his  premiums  in  1868,  and 
died  April,  1875.  Both  policies  were  found  to  be  in  full  force,  and  would  have  been  for  years  longer. 
Claim  paid  April,  1875. 

Mr.  S.,  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  insured  May,  1869,  under  Policy  No.  39,103,  for  |2,ooo,  failed 
to  pay  in  1872,  and  died  April,  1875,     Policy  in  full  force  and  claim  paid. 

Mr.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  insured  under  Policy  No.  17,009,  February  15th,  1865,  for  l5,ooo,  failed  to  pay 
in  1873,  ^^^  di^  June,  1875.     Claim  paid. 

Mr.  L.,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  insured  November  20th,  1869,  under  Policy  No.  42,318,  for  l5,ooo, 
failed  to  pay  in  1874,  and  died  June,  1875.    Claim  paid. 

Now  here  are  four  cases,  covering  ^17,000  of  insurance,  occurring  within  two  months  among  our  mem- 
bers, and  outside  of  our  rules  these  policies  would  have  been  forfeited. 

When  we  mention  that  of  the  four  families  so  left  without  their  support,  three  were  nearly  destitute^  we 
need  say  nothing  further  to  make  our  point  plain. 

Under  its  ''  pure  insurance  "  tables  the  New  England  can  issue  policies  at  a  cost  of  from 
80  to  60  p0r  OO&t.  belOV  ''  ordinary  life  "  rates.  Look  at  this  plan  if  you  want  cheap 
insurance^  and  avoid  "stock"  rates,  which,  though  apparently  low,  are  really  high. 

For  Insurance  or  Agencies  address 

MARSTON  &  WAKELIN,  Gen.  Agents, 

No.  133  8&uth  Fourth  St.,  PhUadelpMa. 


■« 


EACHERS'  ilATIONAL  WREAU. 


Zstabllslied  1871. 


Bairrlsburg,  Fa. 


SIXPBRIIINOBD  TEACHERS  for  schools  of  all  grades.  No  charge  for  assistance  given  those 
applying  for  teachers.  On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  names  of  many  experienced  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  well  qualified  for  positions  in  High 
Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  others  wanting  teachers  for  vacancies  or  for  next  session,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  apply  to  the  "  Bureau.''     Prompt  attention  given  to  all  correspondence. 

TEACHERS  desiring  good  positions  should  send  for  our  Appucation  Form. 

Circulars  containing  further  information,  reference,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Address,        

TEACHERS'  NATIONAL  BUBEAU,  HarriBburg,  Fa. 


WIBSTIB'S  UNABBISGID. 

3,000  kngrtvingt.    2,840  Paget  Quarlo.    Prioo  |12. 
FOUR  PAGES  COIiOBED  PliATES. 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary 

l,OiO  Pftff«i  OoUto.    600  iB^Tlnfi.    PriM  6.00. 

i»^THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 
'FvooT  -  -  -  ao  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1873  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales 
of  any  other  Dictionaries.  We  will  send  proof  of 
this  on  application  ;  and  such  sale  still  continues. 

More  than  THIRTT  THOUSAND  copies  of 
"Webster's  Unabridged  have  been  placed  in  as  many 
Public  Schools  in  the  United  States,  by  State  enact- 
ments or  School  Officers. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  good  of  the  community  than  by  having  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  in  your  family,  and  trying  to 
have  a  copy  in  each  of  your  schools  ? 

From  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Boston,  Jan,  12, 
1876.  "  The  sermons  which  I  have  preached  to  my 
people  during  the  last  three  months,  have  been  the 
outgrowth  of  Bible  meditation  alone.  I  have  not 
made  a  library  reference  in  constructing  one  of  thera. 
The  two  volumes  which  I  have  by  my  side  or  on  my 
knees  when  dictating  them,  are  the  New  Testament 
and  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  former  I  find  to  be 
worth  more  to  me,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the 
people,  than  all  the  books  of  theology  in  the  world. 
And  the  latter  contains  not  only  the  germs,  but  the 
expressed  wealth,  of  all  English  literature.  From 
the  one,  I  get  my  facts  and  my  inspiration;  from  the 
other,  I  am  taught  exactness  in  definition  and  pre- 
cision of  statement.  Never  until  I  shut  myself  off 
from  all  other  books  and  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  these  two,  did  I  know  how  perfectly  equipped  for 
for  flight  the  mind  is  that  has  on  either  side  of  it 
these  wings  of  power."     Published  by 

a.  k  a  HESaZAH,  Springfield  Itos. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Summer  Instruction  In  Science  for  1876, 
Fer  Teaeh^m  And  other  Ad  alto. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows : 

I.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mabery. 

II.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges. 

w  V.^'*^^'i**''^*,^^*°*"^°«y  *°<*  Crystallography,  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 

ly.  Phsenogamic  Botany,  by  Asst.  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodalc. 

y    Cryptogamic  Botany,  by  Asst  Prof  W.  G.  Farlow. 

VI.  Geology,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Each  course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses  wiU 
be  given  at  Cambridge,  the  fifth  at  some  point  on  the  seashore 
as  yet  undetermined,  and  the  sixth  at  a  camp  near  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Kentucky. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  enclosing  a  sumped  envelope. 


t.v^4^Lj:^«c, 
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pi  ink  run  Pfl  rtit  iiliirs,  pH  res,  4]T€ . ,  sen  t  fi-^ 

BJ^YMYER  MANOFACTURINQ  CO 


35.  Centennial  Reading.  35 

BeoiUtionB  and  Dialogaes,  with  a  choice  variety  of  other 
matter  (300  pp.)  In  "The  Elocutiontete'  Annual" for  18T6,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  86  cents.  J.  W.  8H0EMASSP  k  CJO  , 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Oheetnnt 
Street,  Philadelphia.  3^ 


MitaUUktdinim. 
8  q  E>eHoi- B«iis  or  Cooper  and  Tte. 
a  oil  D  trd  « ith  tlM  bMt  SotaryHwB? 

r^(  fprtr*.  Coitrt  270MCM,  Ftrt  Atarmt, 
rw^  fVc^jto,  CMum,  ale.  VnUjr 
Wmrr%nt(»d. 

J I J  ai  [  1 1  Md  PatalogM  MBt  Fns. 

r  A^wcMEx  A  Tirr, 


NATIOIf AI^  SCHOOIi 

Elocution  and  Oratory, 

141 S  Chestnat  St.,  PhlladelphlA. 

D«igned  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teach- 
ers, Business  Men,  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Students.  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Cul- 
ture. Reading  and  RecitoUon.  Chartered  March,  1875.  Grants 
Diplomas.  Both  sexes  admitted.  Next  term  opens  Mon- 
day, April  24.    Send  for  catalogue.  34 

J.  W.  SHOEHAKEB,  A.  M.,  Prindpftl. 


Sm^f»  ram  lAZvarthtrmM  &M9C9ifTirm  C^r^Lotntm, 


HE  EXCELSIOR 

SCHOOL  DESK 

Is  the  Most  Comfortable,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects. 


THE  BEST  SCHOOL  DESK 


IN  THE  MARKEn:. 


Strong, 


eomfarliable, 


NoiselesSt 


Durable, 


The  Best 


20|000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-'72-'73-*74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  manufacturers  of  this  d^ 
serredly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pv- 

chasf  of  furniture.  __  

OOOD^  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Y 

Ukuftuf/Kod  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  thisi  season.  Don't  p«^ 
<^hase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes*  M&  t^.  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company, 

A.  "W.  HaagPTiTTiMATT,  Supt» 
—  Uo.  1003  ▲loli  Street,  PUkdolvUft. 


ANN0UNG1!MMNT» 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 


THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 


By  OSOBOS  S.  SZLLABD, 


IS  3WOTV  RB3-A.DY. 


IS  N"OTV  RB3-A.I>Y. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  verv 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture,  , 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.^Y. 

We   claim  unusual  excellence  for  this' book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies*  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

Tlfe  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


ORCESTER'S-^lilUCTIONARIES. 


yganffA,  i873. 

"ViBNiiA,  AuaraiA,  Angutt «,  1173. 
"  It  ghrat  ■•  great  pUasnre  to  report  that  the 


has  been  awarded  to  your  firm  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  well 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  Commfsaioner  to  the  Vienna  Bxhibition. 


"WORCESTER," 


THS  AUTHORITY  OF 


BTerett,        Sumneri        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Marshy  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,         Henry,  Felton;        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


TTT'eroaetav's  Quaxto  Dietionacry,  Illnstrated,  $10. 

anyBBSlLAXDOBirXOALDIOnOIABT,   -   fti^  I  ELBMEFTABT  DIOnOHABT,  Sl.15 

AOADXXIODIOnOHABTi  -         2^6    PBIMABT  DIOTIOHAST,  Illustkated.  0.68 

001IPMHB18IVBDI0n0HABT,lLLwr«AT«D,  -  1.80 1  POCKET  DIOnOHABT,      -      -      -      -$1.00,86,76 
Wmwmtm^m  Po«ket  DtegloBsry^,  niustrmtwl,  Tuck,  GiU  Edges.  SLO^,  Flexible,  S5e^  ClotlL,  7Se« 
Woreeeter*e  Dletlonarlee  are  Car  sale  by  booksellen  generally.    School  officers  and  teachers  are  respectfully  inTlted 
%•  ■— jispond  widi  the  publishers.    FaTorable  terms  giren  for  inuroductioo. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHA2TZXI2T  STHBBT,  BOSTOIT,  MASS 


AOMNTS  FOR  ABOVE. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER,     ' 

No.  17  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ 
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BUSINESS  [LETTERS]  OFFICIAL 


LETTXBS.  gg 


"How  to  Write  Lettm." 

Br  J.  "WILiZiZS  WESTI^AKB,  A.1C.. 

Pr^tstor  of  EngHxk  IMeraturt,  Siai*  Normal  Sek^,  Mil- 
UrtvUU  Ptmna. 


Cloth,  $x.oo ;  Bxtra  QUt,  $x.50. 


For  School  and  Private  Reference. 


LETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated  in  this 
valuable  work  for  the  first  time  as  a  subject  of 
grave  educational,  business  and  social  importance  as 
both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment.  No  other 
subject  so  universally  important  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  education,  and  no  other  offers  so  much 
room  for  instruction  and  improvement. 

OBJECT.— To  present  the  forms,  spirit  and  laws 
of  Letter- writing  in  a  tangible  and  logical  treatise, 
easy  to  comprehend  and  to  master ;  to  teach  the  first 
useful  step  in  original  composition  and  literature  to 
students ;  and  to  afford  all,  who  have  or  seek  position 
or  culture,  important  information  upon  elegant  forms 
and  good  usage,  much  of  which  has  been  heretofore 
unwritten  and  unpublished. 

PLAN— Chap  I.  The  Classification  of  Letters. 

II.  The  Structure  of  Letters.     III.  The   Rhetoric 

of  Letters.     IV.  The  Literature  of  Letters.    In  the 

Chapter  on  the  Structure,  each  part  of  a  letter  is  treated  in  a  section 

stating  its  nature,  position,  arrangement,  conventionalities  and  puncta- 

tion,  and  is  followed  by  models  and  practice  exercises. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. Social,  business,  scholastic  and  official  matter — very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book — has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  highest  original  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 
IMPORTANCE.—Letter- writing  as  a  means  of  polite,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  999 
out  of  every  i  ,000  who  can  write,  write  letters,  or  in  very  many  instances 
poor  apologies  for  letters.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot 
write  and  punctuate  a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly. 

COMMENDATION.— The  plan  and  development  of  «  How 
to  Write  Letters "  is  warmly  praised  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

ANOTHER  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  DEPARTDRE. 

LLOYD'S  "LITERATURE  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  "Words,  Sentences,  and  Child-Classics. 

This  little  volume  cannot  fiul  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  friends  of  children.  In  an  excellent 
system  it  presents  words,  interesting  facts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  building  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  choicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautifitl  culture. 


Ilf  THREE  PARTS: 

I.  Letters,  Notes,  Cards. 
n.  Orthography,  Punctuation. 
III.  Titles,  Fomw  of  Official  Address, 
Phrases,  Abbreviations,  Postal  In- 
formation and  Business  Papers. 


How  to  Write  I«etten; 

For  Teachers  and  Professors. 
For  Parents  and  Friends. 
For  Pupils  and  Children. 
For  Homes  and  Schools. 


How  to  Write  I«ettonit 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

For  Clergymen  and  Doctors. 

For  Lawyers  and  Judges. 

For  Statesmen  and  Officers , 

For  Business  Correspondents. 

For  all  who  write  ana  have  refined  taste. 


Pi^Orders  for  fleh<M»ls  And  Homes 

sable  for  little  learners.    Please  send  orders  early, 


rd,  so  cts. 


filled.    Three  months'  dass  use  will  make  it  tndispen- 
Cloth,  75  ctt. 


THE  BEST  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  MOST  PBACTIOAL  FOB  Bt7SIKBSS. 


Brooks's  UnrlTalod  Sorios  of  Arithmotiesi  Algobra,  and  Gtomitry. 

They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dda* 
ware,  and  in  part  by  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stood  the  test  triumphantly  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and  thon- 
sands  ef  country  schools.    Certain  success  in  imparting  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 


Brooks's  Normal  Series.    Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue. 
Written,  95c.;  Algebra,  $i.2S',  Geometry,  |i.3S. 


Primary,  asc    Elementary,  50c    New  Mental,  98c. 


•5«. 


BAVB*S  NORHAI*  SPEIil^ERS,  30c    40e.         FEWSHITH«S  GRAITIIARS,  45e. 
SHEPPARD*S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  COirSTIT17TION»  7fte.    •1.85. 

"lUttstrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SQ-W^BIL  POTTS  dc  CO..  630  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


0  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Zn  PennsT'lvania. 

Before  making  chanjges  or   continuing  in  use  old  and  unsatisfactory  books,  your 
attention  is  respectfully  called  to 


They  are  the  Best,  Cheapest  and  the  most  extensively  used.  Within  the  last  few 
months  this  popular  series  has  been  adopted  and  introduced  into  nearly  100  OitiOB  ft&d 
tOW2IS  ii^  the  Eastern  States  alone.  They  are  popular  in  Pennsylvania^  and  used  in  the 
best  schools  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cities  in  which  these  new  books  (in  whole  or  part)  have  been  intro 
duced  and  are  now  used  in  the  public  schools  : 

New  York,  New  London,  Fail  River,  Haverhill,  Bangor,  Portland,  Nashua,  Burlington, 
Faterson,  Elizabeth,  Norwalk,  Pittsfield,  Salem,  Gloucester,  Ellsworth,  Biddeford,  Keene, 
Yonkers,  Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  New  Britain,  Chieopee,  Lynn,  Chelsea,  Belfast,  Au- 
gusta, Concord,  Lona  Island  City,  noboken,  Woonsocket,  aorwieh,  Northampton,  Newbury- 
porty  Fitehburg,  Auourn,  Portsmouth,  Vergennes,  Kingston,  Newark 

TESTIMONY  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  BEST  EDUCATORS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA : 

Fro/.  Ckas.  H.  Vtrrill,  Prin.  Stait  Normal  ScJkool,  Mant/itld,  Pa.:  *'  I  regmrd  Grecnleaf's  New  Practical  Arithmetic 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published." 

Pro/.  IVm.  F.  Wyort,  Wost  Chosttr  Military  Academy,  Pa.:  **  I  have  bad  GreenleaPs  Series  of  Mathematics  in  use  in 
my  school  exclusively  for  some  years,  and  always  considered  it  */acilt  princej^s '  of  the  many  treatises  on  that  subiect." 

Pro/.  H,  IV.  Super,  Keystone  Normal  School ,  Pa.:  **  Greenleafs  exceUent  series  is  very  extensively  used  m  our  normal 
district,  and  in  many  parts  of  it  exclusively."  * 

BOROUGH  OF  ASHIiET,  PA. 

AsHLBY,  Pa.,  Nov.  xa,  1875. 

We  are  using  QreenleafB  New  Arithmetics,  and  find  them  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  learner,  and  thor- 
oughly up  with  the  times.  The  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  particularly  adapted  to  that  large  class  of  scholars  who  leave  school 
for  the  active  duties  of  life  at  such  an  early  age  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  more  advanced  course  in  the  Practical 
Arithmetic.  EacI  book  is  plain,  progressive  and  interesting  in  all  the  points  that  make  up  a  good  series.  We  think  they  are 
the  best  in  use.  J.  C.  Mullison,  Prim,  qf  Graded  School*. 

BOROVGH  OF  HOKENI»AV<|lJA,  PA. 

HoKBNDAQUA,  Pa  ,  May  3,  1875. 
We  are  using  Oreenleara  Newr  Arithmetics  and  Algebras  in  our  schools,  and  consider  them  indispensable  to  every 
well-graded  public  school.  John  E.  Gilbbrt,  Prin.  Graded  School*. 

PENirrsLVAjriA  femaia  coi^i^eoe. 

COLLBGBVILLB,  Feb.  3,  1876. 

We  have  been  using  Greenleafs  Mathematics  in  this  institution  for  a  number  of  years,  and  esteem  them  more  satis&c- 
tory  than  any  others  with  which  we  are  &miliar.  J.  W.  Sundbrland,  Rector. 

Kingston,  Pa.,  March  7,  1876. 
We  have  for  some  time  used  GreenleaTs  New  Arithmetics  in  this  Seminary,  and  find  them  well  suited  to  the  wantt  of 
studentt.    We  have  seen  no  works  on  the  subject  that  have  suited  us  so  well.         Rsv.  D.  Copbland,  Ph.D.,  Principal , 

Wyoming  Sem.  and  Com.  ColUge. 

Best  Work  ofthe&nd  Extant  I     Complete  Course  in  One  Book  I 

PAunB's  izncisis  m  coMFOsixioir. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarered. 

By  JAMES  B.  BAMZZ^TOK,  M.  D.,  Fzlndpal,  and  Professor  of  ZOictOKic,  Flnrlish  Xiitsra- 
tiira,  Ace.,  Qlen'wood  Coll.  Inst.*  Mataijvmn,  2T.  J.    340  pp.,  i2mo,  cloth,  mor.  bk. 
Durlne  the  brief  time  this  work  has  been  before  the  public  it  has  beeei#introduced  into  upwards  of  40  elties  and  hnu- 
Bds  of  towns  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Prices  of  above  mentioned  publications : 

PRZCS8  OF  ABOVE  MEITTZONED  Z>I7BUCATZ02rS : 

New  Elementary  Algebra,                               >  lx.38 

Ntfw  Higher  Algebra.             ....  z.87 

Elements  of  Geometry,               ...  1.38 

Shorter  Course  in  Geometry,          ...  z.oo 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,       ...  .94 


New  Primary  Arithmetic,          -          -  $  ,»$ 

New  Elementary  Arithmetic,         ...  .45 

New  Intellectual  Arithmetie,    .         -          .  .4a 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,             -          •          -  .94 

Parker's  Exercises  in  Composition,    -          -  1.00 


Seboal  Boards  and  Teacbors  are  InTltod  to  eorrespond  freely  with  as.  The  book  supplied  for 
Pir*t  Introduction  only,  at  one  half  of  the  above  named  retail  prices  when  a  correspondine  old  book^n  use  is  exchanged  *  or  two- 
thirds  retail  price  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  old  books.  Copie*/or  Examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  one  half  retail  price,  on  application  to 

KOS'T  S.  DAVZS  A  CO.,  Publisliers, 

No.  ae  Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 
OBIAKtOUAOB,  113  Snad  Stmt,  1I.T.  SAHBLB.  SPBAaVB.Owtef  J.  A.Baaenft,  tOe.,?Ul». 


NEW    BOOKS. 

GuYOT's  Series  of  Geographies. 

FOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GVYOTS  NiW  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  75  ets. 

With  a  complete  set  of  fifteen  new,  distinct,  and  beautiful  maps. 

GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $1.50. 

This  ntw  book  contains  twenty  finely  engraved  copper-plate  maps,  which  for  accuracy 
and  distinctness  of  expression  are  not  excelled. 

Its  text  is  symmetrically  arranged,  containing  every  valuable  feature  of  the  old  book, 
reconstructed  so  as  to  include  also  a  skilful  treatment  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy. 

Was  iMiiiecl  in  JTnne  last,  and  Has  toe«ii  reoelTeil  with  slffnal  tevor  throuvhoat  Uie  conntiT" 

Adopted  for  nae  In  the  Cities  of  New  York;  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  Newark,  N.  JT.;  Riehmond, 
Va.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Lynehbnrir*  Va.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Me.;  Jersejr  Cltjr,  IT.  J^ 
Toledo,  O.;  Salem,  Mass.,  Ae.,  Ae. 

FOR  SENIOR  GRADES  (HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES.) 

GUYOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.00. 
GUYOrS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.25. 

SHELDON'S  READERS, 

By  PBOF.  E.  ▲.  SSEUDON, 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Superbly  Illustrated  with  over  800  Bnerravinfirs  from  Oricrinal  Deedfirns. 

GRADED  SERIES.  '•     '■ 

Retail.        Introduction.    Exchange. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader.    80  pages 26o.           17c.  I3a 

Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader.    192  pages 60c.           34c.  25c. 

Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader.    224  pages 76c.          60c.  38c. 

Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader.    336  pages $1  26          84c.  d3c. 

Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader.     450  pages 1  60        $1  OO  76c. 

Already  extensively  introduced  in  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 

Sheldon's  New  Manual  of  Reading. — ^For  Teachers  only Price,  $1  00. 

PHONIC  READING. 

Betail.  Introduction. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer.     60  pages 20ot  16c, 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Chart.    10  Nos.    Boards $  5.00        $3  50 

Endorsed  by  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Fredonla,  N.  T. ;  Cortland,  N.  T,;  Potsdam,  K.  T.; 
Broekport,  If.  T.;  «eneseo«  M.  T. ;  BoflAilo,  If.  T.:  HIUersTllle,  Pa. ;  Plynaonth,  If.  H. 

Also  in  use  In,  whole  or  part,  the  Cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Oswefre,  N.  T.f  Ciere- 
land,  O.;  WllUamsport,  Pa.;  IJtlea,  If.  T.;  Bath,  He. ;  dec.,  dec. 

Special  price  lisis  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 
713  and  746  BBOiLS'WAT,  IT.  7. 


THE  REGENTS'  QUESTtONS:  1866-1876. 

For  ten  years  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  held  examinations  three 
times  a  year  in  all  the  academies  and  academic  departments  of  Union  schools  in  the  state.  The  printed 
sets  of  questions  are  opened  simultaneously  at  specified  hours  in  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  are 
the  test  for  admission  to  high  schools,  and  have  been  the  basis  for  distributing  nearly  $io,ooo»ooo. 

We  have  printed  the  arithmetical  problems  upon  separate  slips  of  card-board.  These  are  numbered 
continuously  from  i  to  720 ;  ar^  printed  upon  six  different  colors,  according  to  the  division  of  arithmetic 
to  which  they  belong,  for  convenience  in  assorting ;  are  put  up  in  strong  boxes  and  accompanied  by  a  key  ; 
and  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  112  sample  questions  in  com- 
pound numbers  and  percentage,  two  colors,  sent  post-paid  for  five  green  stamps. 

These  questions  will  afford  in  the  class-room  a  varied  and  convenient  exercise,  without  the  expense  of 
a  book  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  or  waste  of  time  in  dictation.  Suppose  five  minutes  can  be  spared  at 
the  close  of  a  recitation  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher,  selecting  by  the  color  the  subject  desired,  hands 
problems  to  members  of  the  class  as  they  file  by  on  their  way  to  the  blackboard.  Each  pupil  works  his 
problem,  places  over  it  his  name  and  the  number  of  the  problem,  and  returns  the  problem  to  the  box.  The 
teacher,  glancing  at  the  key,  (to  which  no  pupil  has  access)  can  see  whether  the  answers  correspond,  mark 
the  pupils,  and  dismiss  the  class  within  the  alloted  time. 

As  the  number  printed  of  these  sets  is  limited,  orders  should  be  sent  at  once.     Address, 

^ Tgg  SOaOOL  BTTLLgTUT,  Ssrraoxige,  IT,  Y, 

Lansdowne  Valley. — Centre  of  Centennial  Grounds. 
Adjoins  Exposition  Music-Pavilion,  Art  Gallery,  and  Penn'a  Educational  Hall. 

_««««  ■  JT^^S^^^fc       PtipBTlor  PtiiJtjrC&teper  and  Tin, 

MANI7FACTURERS    AND   DEAIjERS  ■  fl^^B  ■    n^i  uijirfwjihihcbf  it  Notary  H»rnf- 

I>  All  Kl>ds  of  Koivb  mna  I>r«M«<l  ^M'Wk.  i^?™"" l^^ir<r?3."  ^"  V^ 

lllbtlrmttd  CltiAldglD*  ttnt,  Ftt*. 
VANDrZER  A  TIFT, 


We  employ  no  traveling  agent  to  solicit  orders.  All  orders 
or  inquiry  bv  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  furnish  bids  for  dressed  and  rough  lumber  for  build- 
ings, according  to  bills  or  specifications. 

OFFICE  AND  YARD: 

N.  E.  COR.  PRINCE  &  WALNUT  STS., 

LAITCASTEH,  PA. 

Braxxcli  Tard,  SE27EK  3c  BROS.,  Ephrata. 


*- 


35.  Centennial  Readings.  35 

Recitations  and  Dlalognes,  with  a  choice  rariety  of  other 
matter  (300  pp.)  in  **The  Klocutioniats'  Annual" for  1876,  sent 
pottpaid  on  receipt  of  86  cents.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKEP  Ac  CO., 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1418  Ohestnnt 
Street,  PhiUdelphla.  8-S 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Summer  Instruction  in  Science  for  1870, 

For  Teaehers  And  other  Adolto. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  as  follows 

I.  General  Chemistry'  and  Qualiutive  Analysis,  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Mabery. 

II.  Ouantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth. 

IV.  Phacnogamic  Botany,  by  Asst.  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 

V.  Cryptogamic  Botany,  by  Asst  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow. 

VI.  Geology,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shalcr. 

Each  course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses  will 
be  given  at  Cambridge,  the  fifth  at  some  point  on  the  seashore 
as  yet  undetermined,  and  the  sixth  at  a  camp  near  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Kentucky. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 
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rinetoned,lowpnced,ftally warranted.  Catalogueg 
PTlag  ftill  partlcnlars,  prices,  etc.,  sent  ftree. 

BLYMYBR  MANUPACTURINQ  CO., 
M4  to  6M  West  Eisbth  St..  CinelBiiAU.  O. 


T  EHiGH  UNIVERSITY.  TuitionFree. 

I  ^  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering  :  Chbm- 
ISTRY  and  Metallurgy;  A  Classical  Course;  French 
and  German;  English  Literature ;  International  and 
Constitutional  Law;  Psychology  and  Christian  Evi- 
dences.     Addreess 

Thf  BIT.  JOB»  X.  ZJATZTT,  fi.fi.,  PNildrat, 
5.5*  Bethlehem,  Penna. 


-1^ 


& 


An  agent  just  cleared  $199^^^^'  3  weeks  selling  the 


Another  $80.  first  6  days.     Over  50,000  copies  of  this 

standard  Lite  of  the  Veteran  Szplorer  sold.  150,000 

more  needed  by  the  people.  A  book  of  matchless  in- 
terest, profosely  illtifitpated,  and  very  cheap.  A  royal 

chance  for  agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Springfield,  Mass. 


0ttS^i 


COR.  WEST  KING  AND  PRINCE  STS., 
LAirOASTSS,  Fdl. 


ne  FiM  ail  lareea  Eota  11  tiie  state  oiDUe  ot  FUlailidila. 


GEO.  N.  WILSON.  GERARD  A.  WILSON. 


lTaS"WI 

Entirely  Be-f rittes!   Elegantly  niDstrateil! 

lessons  in  Language. 

I.— Designed  for  chUdren  9  to  li  years  of  age. 
II.— contains  160  graded  ex9rcl8e&--one  year's  work. 
III.— Contains  seiiandsome  illustrations  as  subjects  for 

CO  nposltion  writing. 
IT.— It  gives  a  practical  training  In  language  and 
FRBPARES  pupils  for  tlie  study  of  Grammajr. 
v.— It  used  according  to  i«  design,  WE  GUARANTEE 
that  composmon  writing,  letter  writing,  prop- 
er use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  etc., 
will  be  made  so  interesting  tbat  children  will 
be  fascinated  with  these  exercises. 
VI.— Price,  60c.    Introduction  and  examination  price, 
6-S       800.    Worth  twice  the  amount  to  any  teacher. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Pubs. 

6S  A  65  Wasliliiston  8t.,  ChleaffO. 


©■ 


THS  aSEATEST  SSLLnTS  OSKTSNITIAL  BOOS  IS 

Our  Country 

AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

Not  only  complett  in  our  thrilling  history  of  100 
years^^<m'/A,  hut  grand  in  descriptions  of  our  great 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Curiosities,  Natural  IVon- 
ders,  and  all  our  Mighty  Resources  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Minerals,  Afanu/actureB,  form  of  Government,  etc. 
History  and  Description  of  Americans  Oreat- 
est  Nation  and  the  Centennial  Celebration. 
profusely  Illnstrated.  No  equal  extant.  Over  1200 
pages,  with  a  ''Centnry**  Blap  and  a  "  Bird's- Eye 
View^'  free.  Agents  are  making  $40  to  0120  weekly. 
4000  more  wanted^i^f^^.  Bl|r  terms.  Address  HUBBARD 
BROS.,  Pubs.,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Cinn.,  O.;  Chicago,  III.;  Spring- 
fieldj  Mass. 


S.  J.  SKZSMAIT, 


AND  DBALBB  n 


Oints'  rwnisU&g  Qoods, 

110  NORTH  QUEEN  ST.,    -    UNCASTER.PA. 

(Establlslied  1S64.) 


An  unequaled  assortment  always  in  stock.  Shirts  made  to  or- 
der^ and  prices  and  estimates  forwarded  by  mail,  with  rules  for 
self-measurement. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


Elocution  during  Centennial. 

HATIOBT AIj  SCHOOIj  6f 

Z418  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

For  aergrymen.  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Business  Men,  and 
all  classes  of  advanced  students.  AttentKm  to  conyer- 
sation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  ulture  Beading 
and  Reeltatlon.  Chartered  March,  ISTB.  Grants  Diplo- 
mas. Both  sexes  admitted.  Spring  term  opens  April 
24 ;  Summer  term  opens  July  8.    Send  for  Caialosroa. 

6-8  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER.  A.  M.,  Principal. 


THE  BCERCER 

Blackboftrd  und  Skid  Co., 


The  Combination  Blackboard  is  the  only  patent  granted 
which  combines  a  paper  base  with  two  coats  of  Slating-Body 
coat  A.  Finishing  coat  B.  It  has  been  thoronghly  tested  in 
hundreds  of  schools,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

4^Reliable  agents,  to  travel  and  put  up  blackboards, 
wanted. 

HUGH  R.  STEWART,  Pres*!. 

THOS.  R.  SHERIFF,  Sec*y  and  Treas. 


IVEIV  BOOKS 

For  Granmiar  Schools  and  Aoademiesi 

BT  C.  li.  HOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

18S  pp.  and  OT«r  40  Bngnvliiga.  Prioe,  #1  J)0. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

175  pp.  and  40  EngravlngB.    Price,  90  cents. 

The  only  Elementenr  works  of  the  kind ;  written  eepeelally  fbr  Ike 
tapper  Ondes  of  onr  Common  SehooU,  after  jeers  of  experience  In  these 
grades.    To  teachers  for  e  zamlnation,  50  cents  each. 

y  4  Th«  Ceatnl  PibUiUng  Co.,  St.  Loiii,  Jl»- 


ELOCXTTZOITZS'rS  A171TX7AZ.. 
For  i8Te  comprising  the  latest  popular  recitations  and 
dialogues,  with  a  varieiy  of  appropriate 

1876  CENTENNIAL  SEADINQS.  1876 

190  pages.   Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  88  cents. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  A  CO., 

National  ScIi<m»1  of  Elocution  and  Oratoryt 

6-3      1418  CHESTNUT  St.,  Philadslpbia,  Pa. 


«» 


EACHERS'  ilATIONAL  WJREAU. 


Zstabllslied  1871. 


Barrisburg,  Fa. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  for  schools  of  all  grades.  No  charge  for  assistance  given  those 
applying  for  teachers.  On  the  Register  of  Applicants  are  the  names  of  many  experienced  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  well  qualified  for  positions  in  High 
Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  others  wanting  teachers  for  vacancies  or  for  next  sessum,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  apply  to  the  "  Bureau."     Prompt  attention  given  to  all  correspondence. 

TEACHERS  desiring  good  positions  should  send  for  our  Appucation  Form. 

Circulars  containing  further  information,  reference,  etc.,  will  be^ent  on  application. 

Addre«.  TEACHERS'  national  BUREAU,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


TaaeliersI  Recruit 
sroturSealtli,  Replen- 
iali  yoxLT  Pocket- 
books  dTixing  vaca- 
tion by  organlgring 
Conncils  of  the  Pru- 
dential Z<eague. 


"Wanted,  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  Pru- 
dential Ijeague  in 
every  toT^m  in 
Pennsylvania. 


roMM  OmncM.       ^ ,    $^ff ,  J , .  . .  '  JMIPPr  ^  °  HON.  S.  B.  DUTGHER, 

819  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.       "     -         ;^   >s--^  president. 

AddrcM,  ,      ^     ^  ^,    ,  ,  ,  ^. 

Manager  for  Pennsylvania,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

The  Pradentlal  Leaerue  makes  proYlslOD  against  sicknsss  and  accident,  proTldes  for  dbpindbnt  ones  In  case 
of  deatli,  or  an  bndowmvnt  for  old  age.  Payments  made  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  CoonclL  Councils 
are  being  formed  rapidly  all  over  the  State.  Organizers  wanted  in  every  county.  * 


Hon.  J.  P.  WioKBBSHAM,  HarrisbuTg;  Qen«  J.  F.  Habtbanft,  Governor  of  Penna.;  Hon«  O.  L.  Psbshing,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


laght— Dorabla. 


Silicate  Book  Slates 

rOE  8LAT1  OB  LXAfi  PIKCZL, 
Adopted  and  extensively  USED 
for  the  lass  Six  Years  by  the 

Boards  of  Education 

of  New  TorlK,  PhlladelphlA  and 

many  Cities,  Towns  and  ftehoolM. 

Leading    Book  Stores  and   Sutionen 
keep  them.  {Staple.) 

jr.  Y.  SUleate  Bciok  Slate  Co., 

191  Fulton  St.,  cor.  Church. 
3-ia]  Catalcgtuftte,  Sample to^wSbWi, 


THE  CUMBERLAND  VALLEV 

STATIBOBMALSCEOOL. 

Designed  especially  for  the  training  of  professional 
teachers,  but  affords  excellent  advantages  to  thot« 
who  wish  to  prepare  either  for  college  or  business. 

Spring  Session  Commences  April  8d. 

For  Catalogue  or  other  information,  address, 

Rev.  I.  N.  HAYS, Principal, 

y%  01ilpp«iiBl»iirir»  P»* 


•    / 

EMBODTING  THE  BEST  TEACHINa  METHODS,  INDORSED  BT  LEADING- 
BDUOATORS;   USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS; 

V  THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PEICES, 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Spellers,  Eclectic  Series  of  GeographleSi  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanshlpi  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras,  Venable's  U.  S.  Hiistory*  Norton's  Physics. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  Brown's  Physiology. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Duffet's  French  Method.  Schuyler's  Logic. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U-  S..  Thaiheimer's  Histories. 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Hepburn's  Rhetoric. 


mPOBTAHT  PUBLICATIOHS  JUST  ISSUIP, 

l^'The  prices  quoted  are : 

L  Regular  Retail  Price.  II.  Introduction  Price — For  first  introduction  into  schools  where 
not  already  in  use.  III.  Exchange  Price  {one  half  retail  price) — For  first  introduction  into  schoob  in 
exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by  mall,  to  teach- 
ers or  school  ofiicers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry  :  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Introduction  to  Mod- 
ern Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  Baldwin  University,  author  of 
Complete  Algebra,  etc.     i2mo.,  cloth,  372  pp.     I1.50. 

Retail  Price.        Introduction.        Exchange. 

Sohuyler'B  Oomplete  Alfirebra,  (Key,  $1.25) $1  60  $1  13  $  76 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Gheometry 1  60  1  13 

Schuyler's  Trlfironomotry  and  Mea>8uration,   ....      1  60  1  13 

BUFFETS  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the  author's 
French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Member  of  the  "Association 
Polytechnique,'*  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully,  made  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and  also  of  intiodudng  him 
to  the  best  French  literature — ^both  prose  and  poetry ;  of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those 
delicate  shades  of  expression  whico  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  repre  ented.     i2mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    |i.oo. 

DUFFET S  FRENCH  COURSE: 

Retail.        Introduction.        Exchange. 

Duflfef  s  French  Method  Part  I., $1  60  .76  .50 

Duflfefs  French  Method  Part  H., 1  00  .76  .60 

Key  to  Duflfefs  French  Method,  I  and  n., 76  .76 

Duflfefs  French  Literatizre, 1  00  .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Fayiie'S  Oliapters  OB  SAool  SupeZTisloil 
have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  jtnd  Superintendents. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 

WILSON.  HINKLE  ic  CO.,  Publishers, 

cnrcnriTATi  Mid  new  tobk. 


SBJfD  Fon  lLLV8rm»TM»  ^MScmifrirM  Cs»Ts»LQSvm. 


HE  EXCELSIOR 


SCHOOL  DESK 


Is  the  Host  ComfortaUe,  Durable,  and,  in  all  Respects. 


IN  THB  MARKBT. 


Handsome, 
Strong, 


SomMable, 


Noiseless, 


Durable, 


The  Best. 


20,000  Introduced  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  during  i87i-*72-'73-'74. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  are  invited  to  corratpond  with  the  numafkctaien  of  thk  d*> 
servedly  popular  desk. 
A  sample  will  cheerfully  be  sent  to  any  Board  of  Education  contemplating  the  pv- 

chase  of  furniture.  

GOOD  AGENTS  WAHTED. 

Unusual  and  Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  purchasers  thi«  season.  Don't  pn^ 
chase  till  you  have  examined  the  Excelsior  Desk.  Globes.  Mskiw.  Blackboards  and 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  '' 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company, 

Uo.  1003  Aioh  StTMt,  Fhiladelpbia 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

THE  "FRANKLIN 

SIXTH  READER  I  SPEAKER," 

By  asOBaS   8.  BILLABD, 

IS  NO'^r  RBLA.IDY.  IS  N'O'W  REAJDY. 


This  book  completes  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS,"  and  contains  very 
choice  selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  Voice  and  Gesture, 

By  Prof.  HOMER  SPRAGUE, 

Late  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.|Y. 

We  claim  unusual   excellence  for  this  book,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  sample  copies  to 
Teachers  and  Committees  intending  a  change. 

The  usual  Introductory  and  Exchange  Prices  will 


iiORCESTER'S-^IHlCTIONARIES. 


m 


VIBXnrA,  1873. 

"VlBNHA,  AutTSIA,  AofOft  t,  itj^ 

"  It  giTM  OM  great  pIcMure  to  tepon  that  the 

M^dut  of  43tmt 

has  been  awarded  to  your  fina  In  consideration  of  the  publication  of  the  se- 
ries of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  honor  wdl 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
U.  8.  ComnMsaioner  to  the  Vienna  BzhibitlQii. 


"WORCESTER," 


/   ^ 


THE  AITTHORITY  OF 

Everett,        Sumner,        Quincy,        Rives,        Miles,        Winthrop, 
Msrsh,  Mann,  Agassiz,      Hillard,      Holmes,      Longfellow, 

Alexander,       Bryant,  Irving,  Henry,  Feltcn,        Hopkins, 

The  U.  S,  Senate  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

^^oroester's  QuArto  Diotionary,  Illustrated,  $10. 

^irVIVEBBALASDOBindALDIOnOIABT,   -   t4^  I ELEMEVTABT  DIOTIOHABY,  -         -  %US 

AOADSmODIOnOVABTi  -         -         •         2.26    FBIHABT  DIOTIOHABTp  Illustrated,         .  062 

00MPBBHBH8IVBDICn0irABT,lLMwniAT«D,  -  1.80 1 POOKET  DICTIONARY,      -      •      -       -$1.00,86,75 
WoT«miter*s  PMfeet  Dlettonary,  lUustrated,  Tuck,  Gilt  Edges,  81.00,  Flexible,  Me^  Cloth,  75e« 
Worcester**  Dletioiiarlea  are  Ibr  sale  by  booksellers  generally.    School  officeis  and  teachets  are  respectfully  invllsd 
to  oo*zespood  with  the  publishers.    Favorable  terms  giren  for  introduction. 

BREW^ER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  FHANXLLIN  STHBET,  BOSTOIT,  MASS* 


AGENTS  FOR  ABOVm, 


ELDREDGE&  BROTHER, 

No.  17  N.  Seventli  St.,  Philadelplxia,  Pa. 


*■ 


-fl 


X7ESW  A2TD  T7S&FT7L  BOOZS. 

Sent  Postpaid  upon  Receipt  of  Prices  Annexed 
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"Bow  to  Write  Letters.'' 

"Sy  J.  WZZJUCS  WSSTZiASE,  a.m. 

Prifftuor  <if  Engluk  IMtratur*,  Statg  Normal  School,  Mil- 
lorsviite  Ponna. 

Cloth,  $z.oo ;  Extra  Qllt,  $1.90. 
For  School  and  Private  Reference. 


LETTER-WRITING  has  been  treated 
valuable  work  for  the  first  time  as  a 


IH  TMREB  PABTS: 

I.  Letters,  Notes,  Cards. 
II.  Orthography,  Punctuation. 
III.  Titles,  Forms  of  Official  Address, 
Phrases,  Abbreviations,  Posul  In- 
formation and  Business  Papers. 


now  to  Write  K«etten; 

For  Teachers  and  Professors.' 
For  Parents  and  Friends. 
For  Pupils  and  Children. 
For  Homes  and  Schools. 


How  to  Write  I^etters: 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

For  Clergymen  and  Doctors. 

For  Lawyers  and  Jud|^es. 

For  statesmen  and  Ofiicers. 

For  business  Correspondents. 

For  ail  who  write  and  have  refined  taste. 


in  this 
subject  of 
grave  educational,  business  and  social  importance;  as 
both  a  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment.  No  other 
subject  so  universally  important  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  education,  and  no  other  offers  so  much 
room  for  instruction  and  improvement. 

OBJECT.— To  present  the  forms,  spirit  and  laws 
of  Letter-writing  in  a  tangible  and  logical  treatise, 
easy  to  comprehend  and  to  master ;  to  teach  the  first 
useful  step  in  original  composition  and  literature  to 
students ;  and  to  afford  all,  who  have  or  seek  position 
or  culture,  important  information  upon  elegant  forms 
and  good  usage,  much  of  which  has  been  heretofore 
unwritten  and  unpublished. 

PLAN— Chap  I.  The  Classification  of  Letters. 

II.  The  Structnre  cf  Letters.    III.  The  Rhetoric 

•  of  Letters.    IV.  The  Literature  of  Letters.    In  the 

Chapter  on  the  Structure,  each  part  of  a  letter  is  treated  in  a  section 
stating  its  nature,  position,  arrangement,  conventionalities  and  punctu- 
tion,  and  is  followed  by  models  and  practice  exercises. 

MATTER. — No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  ac- 
curate. Social,  business,  scholastic  and  official  matter — very  much  of 
which  for  the  first  time  appears  in  a  book — has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  highest  original  sources,  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct. 
IMPORTANCE.— Letter-writing  asa  means  of  polite,  friendly 
and  business  communication  is  daily  increasing  in  importance.  999 
out  of  every  1 ,000  who  can  write,  write  letters,  or  in  very  many  instances 
poor  apologies  for  letters.  No  one  is  fit  to  teach  the  youth  who  cannot 
write  and  punctuate  a  letter  or  an  application  for  a  school,  correctly. 

COMMENDATION.— The  plan  and  development  of  "  How 
to  Write  Letters "  is  warmly  praised  by  educators,  professional  and 
business  men,  and  by  noted  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

AHOTHER  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  DEPARTURE. 


LLOYD'S  "LITERATURE  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS." 

First  Steps  in  "Words,  Sentences,  and  Child-Classios. 

This  little  volume  cannot  fiul  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true  teachers  and  friends  of  children.  In  an  excellent 
system  it  presents  words,  interesting  fiicts  and  queries  on  nature,  object  lessons,  sentence  building  and  repairing,  and  selections 
from  our  choicest  children's  literature,  for  the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  beautiful  culture. 

I^VOrders  for  fleiiools  and  Homes  promptly  filled.  Three  months'  class  use  will  make  it  Indispen- 
sable for  little  leaders.    Please  send  orders  early.    Board,  50  cu.;  Qoth,  75  cts. 


THE  BEST  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  MOST  PBACTIOAL  FOB  BUSINESS. 


. 


Biookt's  Vnii?alid  Sitiii  of  Arithmities,  Algibia,  and  Gboaitry. 

They  are  used  more  and  liked  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  series.  Officially  adopted  by  Maryland  and  Dda* 
ware,  and  in  part  bv  Missouri  and  Oregon.  They  have  stood  the  test  triumphantly  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  and  tl^ou* 
sands  ef  country  schools.  Certain  success  in  imparting  mental  discipline,  and  practical  arithmetic  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
Brooks's  Normal  Series.  Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue.  Primary,  95c.  Elementary,  50c.  New  Mental,  38c. 
Written,  95c.;  Algebra,  ^x.as;  Geometry,  ^x.95.  ■     '  ■     ■ 

RAVB'S  NOIMIAI4  SPKJLI4EBS,  SOe.    4ee.         FEWSHITa'S  eRAMMABS,  45c.    Me. 
SHEPPABD'S  FIBAT  BOOK  OF  THE  COlfSTITVTION,  75e.    91.85. 

^Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues,  special  introduction  price  lists,  &c.,  sent  upon  application. 

SO^WSH,  POTTS  ac  CO.,  03O  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


0  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Before  making  changes  or   continuing  in  use  old  and  unsatisfactory  books,  your 
attention  is  respectfully  cklled  to 

GREENLEAFS 


They  are  the  Best,  Cheapest  and  the  most  extensively  used.  Within  the  last  few- 
months  this  popular  series  has  been  adopted  and  introduced  into  nearly  100  OltiOS  OAd 
towns  in  the  Eastern  States  alone.  They  are  popular  in  Pennsylvania^  and  used  in  the 
best  schools  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cities  in  which  these  new  books  (in  whole  or  part)  have  been  intro- 
duced and  are  now  used  in  the  public  schools  : 

New  York,  New  London,  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Bangor,  Portland,  Nashua,  Burlington, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Norwalk,  Pitt^eld,  Salem,  Gloucester,  Ellsworth,  Biddeford,  Keene, 
Yonkers,  Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  New  Britain,  Chieopee,  Lynn,  Chelsea,  Belfast,  Au- 
gusta, Concord,  Long  Island  City,  Uoboken,  Woonsocket,  Norwicn,  Northampton,  Newbury- 
port,  Fitchburg,  Auburn,  Portsmouth,  Vergennes,  Kingston,  Newark. 

TtSJIMONY  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  BEST  EDUCATORS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA : 

Prof.  Cfuu.  H.  Vtrrili,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Mansfitld,  Pa:  "  I  regard  Grecnlcafs  New  Practical  Arithmetic 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published." 

Pro/.  Wm.  F,  Wytrs,  Wtst  Uiestor  Military  Academy ,  Pa.:  **  I  have  had  GrecnicaTs  Scries  of  Mathematics  in  use  in 
my  school  exclusively  for  some  years,  and  always  considered  it  * /aciU ^rinceps '  of  the  many  treatises  on  that  subject." 

Prof.  H.  iV.  Super ,  Keystone  Normal  School ,  Pa.:  **  Grcenleafs  excellent  series  is  very  extensively  used  in  our  normal 
district,  and  in  many  parts  o\  it  exclusively." 

BOBOVOa  OF  ASHI^ET,  PA.  _      _ 

Ashley,  Pa.,  Nov.  la,  1875. 

We  are  using  Oreenleaf  ■  New  Arithmetics,  and  find  them  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  learner,  and  thor- 
oughly up  with  the  times.  The  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  particularly  adapted  to  that  large  class  of  scholars  who  leave  school 
for  the  active  duties  o\  life  at  such  an  early  age  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  more  advanced  course  in  the  Pracucd 
Arithmetic.  Each  book  is  plam,  progressive  and  interesting  in  all  die  points  that  make  up  a  good  series.  We  think  they  are 
the  best  in  use.  J.  C  Mullison,  Pria.  qf  Graded  Schools. 

BOBOVOH  OF  HOKENDAV^UA,  PA. 

HuKBNDAQUA,  Pa  ,  May  3,  1875. 
We  are  using  Greenlears  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras  in  our  schools,  and  consider  them  indispensable  to  every 
well-graded  public  school.  Juhn  E.  Gilbbkt,  Prin,  Graded  Schools. 

PEHrjrSTI^YAJriA  fehajle  cojlleoe. 

Collbcbvillb,  Feb.  3,  1876. 
We  have  been  using  Greenleafs  Mathematics  in  this  institution  for  a  number  of  years,  and  esteem  them  mor^  satis&c- 
^ory  than  any  others  with  which  we  are  familiar.  J.  W.  Sunderland,  Rector. 

^ —  ,  Kingston,  Pa.,  -March  7,  1876. 

We  have  for  some  time  used  Oreenleafs  New  Arithmetics  in  this  Seminary,  and  find  them  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
students.    We  have  seen  no  works  on  the  subject  that  have  suited  us  so  well.         Key.  D.  Copblano,  Ph.D.,  Princij^, 

iVyoming  Sem.  and  Com.  College. 

Best  Work  of  tlie  S3nd  EztaiitT     Complete  Course  in  One  Bookl 

PABKIB'S  IZIBCIS18  HT  COUPOSITION. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Bnlarfired. 

By  JAMES  B.  TTA.MIIiTOlT,  M.  D.,  Pzineipal,  and  Fzofessor  of  XUietozic,  Englisli  Xiitara- 
turo,  Ace,  Q-len'wood  Coll.  Znst.,  Mata-wvuXp  29*.  J.    240  pp.,  lamu,  cloth,  mor.  bk. 

During  the  brief  time  this  work  has  been  before  the  public  it  has  beeen  introduced  into  upwards  of  40  eitiea  and  ban* 
dreds  01  towns  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Prices  of  above  mentioned  publications : 

FRZCStd  OF  ABOVS  MEXTTZONBD  FXTBXiZCATXOK-S : 


New  Primary  Arithmetic,          -          -          -  $  ^^5 

New  Elementary  Arithmetic,         -          -          •  .45 

New  Intellectual  Arithmetic,    -         -          -     *  .4a 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,            ...  .94 

Parker's  Exercises  in  Composition,    -          .  1.00 


New  Elementary  Algebra,           ...  ^^.-A 

New  Higher  Algebra,             ....  xJi^ 

Elements  of  Geometi7,               .          .          .  i.3g 

Shorter  Course  in  Geometry,          ...  x,oo 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,      ...  '^ 


School  Boards  and  Teacbers  are  InTlted  to  correspond  freely  witli  as.  The  book  supplied  fi>r 
First  Introduction  only,  at  one  half  of  the  above  named  retail  prices  when  a  corresponding  old  book;in  use  is  exchanged ;  or  two* 
thirds  retail  price  when  there  is  no  exchange  of  old  books.  Copies  for  Examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  and  School  Officers  at  one  half  retail  price,  on  application  to 

ROB'T  S.  DAVZS  ^  CO.,  PubUsHers, 

No.  3d  Bromfleld  St.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 
OBLAKtO  LEAOE,  142  Sraad  Street,  K.  7.    DA1T2EL  E.  BPBAaTrS,  Care  of  J.  A  Bancroft,  k  Co.,  PUla. 


NEW^    BOOKS. 

GuYOT's  Series  of  Geographies. 

FOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GUYOrS  NhW  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  75  ets. 

With  a  complete  set  of  fifteen  new,  distinct,  and  beautiful  maps. 

GUYOrS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $1.50. 

This  new  book  contains  twenty  finely  engraved  copper-plate  maps,  which  for  accuracy 
and  distinctness  of  expression  are  not  excelled. 

Its  text  is  symmetrically  arranged,  containing  every  valuable  feature  of  the  old  book, 
reconstructed  so  as  to  include  also  a  skilful  treatment  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy. 

l¥as  iwiiied  In  Jane  last,  and  has  been  reeelTed  wltb  slfruAl  ft^TOr  ihrooirlKoai  the  eonntry. 

Adopted  for  nse  In  the  Cities  of  Mew  Torh;  Brooklyn,  M.  T.;  Newark,  N.  J.t  Richmond, 
Va.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Lynchburc,  ¥a.$  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  He.;  Jersey  City,  H.  J«f 
Toledo,  O.;  Salem*  Mass.,  Ae.,  Ac. 

FOR  SENIOR  GRADES  (HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES.) 

GmOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.00. 
GUYOTS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Price  $2.25. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

By  FHOF.  E.  A.  BTTKT.DOy, 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Superbly  niuatrated  with  over  300  Bngravlncrs  from  Orifirinal  Deslffnfi. 

GRADED  SERIES. 

Retail.       Introduction.    Exchaflfi. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader.    80  pages 26o.  17o.  13o. 

Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader.    192  pages 6O0.  84c.  25o. 

Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader.    224  pages 76c.  50c«  880. 

Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader.    336  pages $1  25  84c.  d3o. 

Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader.     450  pages 1  60        $1  OO  75o. 

Already  extensively  introduced  in  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 

Sheldon's  New  Manual  of  Reading. — For  Teachers  oxily Price,  $1  00. 

PHOmC  READING. 

Betail.  Introduction. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer.     60  pages 20c«  16c. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Ohart.    10  Nos.    Boards $  6.00        $3  60 

Endorsed  by  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Fredonla,  N.  T. ;  Cortland,  JT.  T.;  Potfldam,  N.  T.| 
Broehport,  N.  T.;  Cieneseo,  If.  T. ;  Bnflhlo,  If,  T. :  MlUersTllle,  Pa. ;  Plymouth,  9.  0. 

Also  In  nse  In,  whole  or  part,  the  Cities  of  New  Torh,  Broohlyn,  Oswefpoy  H.  T.;  ClOTO- 
land,  O. ;  Wllllamsport,  Pa. ;  IJtlea,  N.  T. ;  Bath,  He. ;  Ac.,  Ac. 

special  price  lists  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application, 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 
743  and  746  BBOASWAT,  U.  T. 


Za  th.o  71elds  agaixi  ^xrlth  Fro£  Gray. 


By  Prof.  ASA  OBAT,  of  Harvard. 

More  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  all  other  Botanical  Series  oombined. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  complete  and  charming  elementary  work.     Price,  ^1.12. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY, 

and  Vegetable   Physiology,    to   which    is    added   a  copious  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
terms.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  ^1.30. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

A  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School  Book.    This  work,  in  connection  with  ^^Haw 
Plants  Grow^^^  supplies  a  complete  course  in  Botany,  for  Common  Schools, 
Academies  and  Seminaries.     622  pages.  Price,    ^2.50.  / 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY. 

For  higher  grades  and  colleges.     700  pa^es.     Price,  ^2.25. 
The  same,  with  The  Lessons,    Price,  ^3.00. 

STRUCTURAL  and  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY, 

with  1300  wood  cuts.     556  pages.     Price,  I2.50. 

*#*  We  will  send  single  copies  of  either  or  all  of  the  aoove,  if  desired  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices. 

The  Most  Ziiberal  Terms  virill  be  given  lor  Introduotlon 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  Grajfs  Botanies,  with  many  testimonials  from  eminent 
scientists  and  teachers,  by  mail  on  application.       Address 

mSON,  BLAZEICAN,  TA7L0R  &  CO., 

BDUOATIONAL  PUBLISHBBS, 

J  >  16  7  'i(^S^     138  Ss  140  Ora&d  St,  Vvvr  Tor*. 


NMUH  mCi^,*:^  AND  NBfME 

AU62  11956 
LURMTY 
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